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newspapers  and  periodicals  1775  1810  and 
„  ^^28  _  298  400 

Penn  s  city  on  Susquehanna  400 
account  of  canals,  rail  roads,  bridges, 
&c.  in  ' 
deed  of  feoffment  to  W.  Penn  429 
account  of  union  of  the  three  lower. 

counties  with  43Q 
appointments  by  gov.  and  attor.  gen.  432 
letter  of  Wm.  Penn  to  council  443 
mstructions  of  do  to  gov.  Blackwell  ib. 
letter  from  governor  to  lords'  commis- 
sioners for  trade,  &;c.  444 
Indian  treaty  ~  j],. 

speeches  445 
medical  history  of  437 
apple  trees,  natives  of  438 
Pennsylvania  canal. 

report  of  commissioners  20  32 

documents  respecting  81  98  118  135  161 
letters  to  and  from  engineers  82 
western  division 

report  of  N.  S.Roberts  84 
do  of  John  Wilson  on  Colum.  rail  road  98 
do  of  F.  G.  Kennedy  on  Del.  division  118 
do.  H.  G.  Sargeant  do  do  do 
cost  from  Carpenter's  Point  to  Easton  122 
report  of  Abner  Lacock  135 
do  J.  D.  Harris  235 

list  of  contractors  and  prices  of  work  138 
I'eport  of  Wm.  Wilson  161 
do  of  John  Mitchell  i62 
do  of  Chai-les  T.  Whippo  166 
estimate  of  cost  of  iron  pipes  ib. 
and  rail  road  b  ill  199 
water  let  in  at  M'Alester's  208 
report  on  Juniata  location  301 
do.  of  Clinton  and  Guilford  ib. 
do.  of  S.  Miller  309 
do.  of  Alonzo  Livermore  310 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  accounts  of,  335 
Philadelphia  City. 

clearances  from  5 
vessels  built  at  5  45 

appointments  by  the  mayor  9 
persons  vaccinated  in  16 
number  of  hand  looms  in  28 
foreign  ministers  in  ^  32 
meteorological  tables  44  80  131  183  224  288 

336  368  432 

flour  and  grain  inspected  45 
export  of  flour  to  Boston  ib. 
arrivals  and  clearances  ib. 
lost  minutes  of  Council  from  1704  to  1776 

i-ecovered  ib. 
town  meeting  on  Breakwater  66 
billof  mortality  1827  94 
early  annals      96  110  125  175  254  271  309 

.  347  446 

mayor  elect  fined  for  refusing  to  serve  96  110 
two  town  bulls  to  be  wintered  96 
arch  in  Front  street  ib, 
watch-house  to  be  built  in  market  house  ib. 
mayor  required  to  visit  bread-bakers  ib. 
ground  near  Arch  and  King  street  to  be  let  ib. 
and  New  York  mail  between  1755  109 
seal,  dispute  about  keeping  the  110 
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Philadelphia  city,  first  divided  into  wards  110 
between  Broad  street  and  Delaware  to  be 

grubbed  ib. 

census  of  cows  to  be  taken  ib. 

admissions  as  freemen  ib. 

collector  of  cow  money  ib. 

members  of  Corporation  fined  for  absence  ib. 

Old  Cage  to  be  made  a  watch-house  ib. 

pair  of  stocks  to  be  built  ib. 

burying  place  for  strangers  to  be  purchased  ib. 

ground  in  market  place  to  be  raised  ib. 

petition  for  a  public  slaughter-house  lb. 

constable's  staves  ib. 

brass  weights  procured  ib. 

tax  on  keeping  cows  ib. 

alarm  from  vessels  off  capes  of  Virginia  ib. 

hollow  at  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Fifth  sts.  ib. 

public  treat  to  the  Governor  ib : 

quantity  of  grain  imported  in  1793  112 

ixew  market  house  to  be  built,  funds  how 

raised  125 

a  shop  to  be  built  under  court  house  stairs  ib. 

engines,  fire  buckets  &;c.  to  be  bought  ib. 

regulators  of  partition  walls  ib. 

size  of  casks  regulated  ib. 

the  king  to  be  proclaimed  ib. 

meal  sacks  to  be  opened  ib. 

price  of  indentures  ib. 

carters  not  to  haul  excessive  loads  ib. 

paving  from  the  kennel  ib. 

bridge  over  dock  in  Walnut  street  ib. 

square  in  front  of  court  house  cleared,  ib. 

the  seven  streets  run  out  and  staked  ib, 

bridge  over  Dock  and  Second  street  ib. 

use  of  ground  near  the  dock  given  to  the 

Governor  ib. 

petition  for  office  of  public  chimney 
sweeper  ib. 

the  arch  to  be  taken  down  ib. 

ferry  erected  on  Schuylkill  end  of  Market 

street  ib . 

application  to  Assembly  to  vest  right  in  city  ib. 

order  for  sale  of  old  prisons  ib. 

mayor  presents  £20  to  repair  damage  by 

rains  ib. 

High  street  to  be  opened  to  new  ferry  lb. 

houses  and  inhabitants  in  1777  127 

mayor's  feast  1736  128 

Christ  church  steeple,  cost  of  109 

Meteorological  tables  for  Jany.  22  years  131 

Loganian  library,  account  of  133 
memorial  to  legislature  ib. 

prison,  annual  sick  report  150 

proceedings  of  councils  respecting  state 

house  steeple  152 
business  of  mayor's  court  for  6  years  171 
newspapers  before  Revolution  171  177 

magazines,  &c.      do.  171  176 

old  well  at  the  Centi-e  square  filled  up  175 
bridge  over  Dock  and  Front  street  ib. 

a  flag  presented  to  the  Governor  lb. 
flag  staff  erected  on  Society  hill  ib. 
respecting  hucksters  ib. 
lottery  prohibited  at  the  fair  ib. 
tavern  in  the  prison  ib. 
stalls  to  be  erected  for  Jersey  people  lb. 
not  to  sell  at  auctions  under  50s.  ib. 
auction  stand  under  court  house  lb. 
inspection  of  flour  for  7  years  182 
meteorological  table  for  Febry.  22  years  193 
stock  of  the  sinking  fund  192 
winter  extraordinary  ib. 
T.  Godfrey  invents  the  quadrant  193 
penitentiary — number  of  convictions  206 
new,  respecting  216 
number  of  convicts  217 
auction  duties  425  223 


Philadelphia  city,  voyage  to,  from  Lake  Erie  237 
society  for  raising  mulberry  trees  and  silk  240 
bibles  distributed,  number  of  24a 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  Liverpool  ib. 
number  of  vagrants  admitted  1827  ib. 
value  of  coal  trade,  tables  of  251 
1 00  fire  buckets  ordered  254> 
vault  before  a  house  pays  £12  ib. 
two  engines  and  buckets  arrived  from  Eng- 
land ib. 
negro  slaves,  disorderly  meetih^s  on  Sun- 
day ■  ib. 
dinner  to  Thomas  Penn  Esq.  254 
memorial  from  Friends  respecting  r^groes  ib. 
expenses  of  entertaining  governor  oi  N.  Y.  ib. 
nuisances  in  market  ib. 
centre  swamp  repaired  ib. 
corporation  wait  on  Governor  Thomas  lb. 
barbers  not  to  shave  on  Sunday  ib. 
moving  stalls  between  Front  and  Second  ib. 
English  half-pence  regulated  ib. 
snow  in  April  256 
changes  in  the  river  Delaware  257 
soundings  of         do  258 
depth  of               do            at  wharves  ib. 
disorderly  negroes  '  269 
chains  across  market  houses  271 
stalls  for  merchant  goods  to  be  removed  271 
petition  to  king  for  defence  ib. 
salary  first  allowed  to  mayor  £100  ib. 
search  after  mayor  elect  ib. 
mayor  not  being  found,  a  new  one  elected  ib. 
petition  to  king  for  arms  and  ammunition  272 
number  of  vessels  passing  Gray's  Bridge  ib. 
marine  railway  proposed  273 
number  of  college  graduates  ib. 
new  state  prison,  account  of  275 
first  stage  between  Germantown  283 
first  ship  for  China  from  284 
expenditures  of  city  commissioners   '  287 
quantity  of  oil  consumed  in  lamps  ib. 
number  of  lamps  ib. 

do  of  watchmen  ib. 
lamps  first  lighted  in  ih. 
new  church  in  ib. 
Duck  pond  at  4th  and  Market  281 
do  near  Christ  churcli  290 
reminiscences  290  383 

dividends  of  banks  304 
swamp  at  Budd's  buildings  308 
expense  of  petition  for  defence  309 
compliment  to  captain  Ballet  ib. 
presents  from  the  mayor  309  346 

yellow  fever,  Emlen  on  cause  of  317 
small  pox,  report  of  med.  society  on  321  359 
flour  &  wheat  inspected  from  1820  to  '27  335 
flour  imported  from  1820  to  1827  336 
acting  of  plays  suppressed  346, 
public  whippers  salary — Academy  aided  ib. 
allowance  for  fire  and  candles  for  mayors' 

court  for  22  years  346 
form  of  proclaiming  fixirs  ib, 
fines  commuted  for  navy  service  ib. 
petition  to  assembly  for  defence  against 

Indians  ib. 
expense  of  entertaining  the  Governor  347 
sword  voted  to  colonel  Armstrong  lb. 
winter  quarters  provided  for  100  soldiers  ib. 
soldiers  in  distress  at  Barracks  ib. 
assists  prisoners  from  Canada  347 
account  of  attack  on  Fort  Mifilln  ib. 
Washinglon  square  opened  ib. 
first  Presbyterian  church  of  Southwark  ib. 
commercial  tables  351  352 

Horticultural  Society  345 
Deaf  and  Dumb  .\sylum  report  367 
tides  of  river  Delaware  379 
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■Philada.  city,  expedition  to  find  north  west  passage  381 

diseases  and  deaths  in  Walnnt  st.  prison  384 

do             do         Arch  st.  do  ib. 

action  of  Hyder  Ally  and  Genl.  Monk  393 

tonnage  entered  and  cleared      17  69  90  397 

newspapers  and  periodicals  398 

first  charter  of  440 

schools  established  by  Dr.  Bray,  &e.  428 

Federal  procession  in  1788,  account  of  417 

two  persons  fined  for  challenging  446 

yearly  rents  of  various  places  ib. 

stalls  in  market  removed        _  ib. 

city  property  taxed  more  than  income  ib. 

oil  vault  under  meal  market  ib. 

respecting  the  island  opposite  to  ib. 

ferry  near  arch  street  opened  ib. 

mayor's  salary  raised  ib. 
opinion  asked  respecting  right  to  ends  of 

wharves  jb- 

M.  Clarkson's  plan  of  ib- 
pier  constructed  at  end  of  market  st  wharf  ib. 

recorders  salary  increased  ib. 

number  of  dwellings  at  different  times  ib. 
Philadelphia  county 

tax  assessed  for  1827  176 

expenditures       do  202 

tavern  rates  in  1778  237 

return  of  indictments  244 

first  grist  mill  in  283 

do.  paper  mill  in  ib. 

commis'rs,  case  of  respecting  costs  of  suit  286 
Pickering  Timothy,  letter  on  battle  of  Germantown  49 

Pickpocket,  punished  127 

Pierce,  James,  account  of  coal  i-egicn  310 

Pittsburg,  committee  to  canal  commissioners  12 

resolution  of  councils  ib. 

snow  at  14           penitentiary  at  47  216  245 

and  Brownsville  steamboat  171 
earthquake  at  192          manufactories  at  198 

commerce  of  447                    large  ox  287 

Pluvlometrical  descriptions  at  West  Chester  447 

Poor  Law,  passed  1828  326 

guardians  and  commissioners  under  330 

Postage,  amount  of  in  Pennsylvania  and  U.  S.  94 

Post-office,  establishment  in  1755  109 

Post-offices  in  the  state  122 
new  established                        192  272  256 

Post  master,  T.  Sergeant  appointed  272 

Pottsville,  snow  at  208                      account  of  313 

Preston,  Samuel,  on  formation  of  the  water  gap  428 

Printer  of  laws  of  U.  S*  not  an  officer  U.  States  266 

Quadrant,  Hadley's,  invented  by  T.  Godfrey 

R 

Rail  road,  Columbia,  Wilson's  report  on 

in  Pennsylvania,  account  of 
Rain,  in  Lancaster  county  for  7  years 
at  spring  mill  for  18  do. 
West  Chester,  10  years 
Rapp,  George,  ofN.  Harmony,  report  respecting 
Reading  bank,  state  of 

census  of  and  settlement 
Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  state 
Refuge,  house  of,  report  on 
Reports,  Union  canal 

respecting  New  Harmony 
of  canal  commissioners 
of  engineers  on  breakwater 


Schuylkill  navigation  company 
on  education 

of      do       on  Columbia  rail  road 
on  Union  canal  lottery 
on  breakwater 
Pennsylvania  canal 

Tioga  coal  beds  143  criminal  code 
of  sick  in  Philadelphia  prison 
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98 
401 
176 
45 
447 
14 
239 
448 
'  38 
189 
7  8 
14 
20 
49 
73  91 
77 

88  98  102 
111 
115 
139  141 
145 
150 


Reports  of  committee  on  internal  improvements  ^ 

on  the  finances  of  die  state  151 

of  committee  of  instruction  of  F.  Institute  171 

on  punishments  &  prison  discipline  202  209  241 

of  penitentiary  commissioners               243  25S 

on  education  298 

of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  367 

of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  391 

Revolutionary,  anecdote  of  Lydia  Darrach  48 

Gondolas  attack  British  man  of  war  239 

attack  On  Fort  Mifflin  347 

officers,  law  for  relief  of  379 

captm-e  of  Genl.  Monk,  by  Hyder  Ally  393 

Sail  Duck — factories  169 
cost  of  raw  materials  in  ,  ib. 

i-aw  material  and  quantity  in  ib. 
quantity  of  manufactured  170 
cost  of  a  bolt — market  for  ib, 
difference  between  flax  and  hemp  for  ib. 
weight  of  ib. 
duty  on  ib. 
sent  to  England  to  be  imitated  ib, 
American,  character  of  ib. 
Salt,  manufacture  of  in  Pennsylvania  29  61 

Salted  provisions  quantity  inspected  in  Philada,  182 
Salt  works  in  the  state  and  quantity  made  61 
Schools  public,  number  of  children  in,  and  of  those 

how  many  do  not  attend  Sunday  schools  128 
report  of  controllers  of  public  254 
do.  to  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  299 
constitution  of  do.  ib. 

established  on  Dr.  Bray's  funds  428 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  report  73 

works,  account  of  412 
river,  trade  of  74  432 

fresh  in  1737  ,  12& 

coal  mines,  account  of  313 
and  Susqtiehanna,  Penn  suggests  the 

union  of  400 
Scull,  John,  death  of  181 
Sergeant,  John,  letter  on  penitentiary  '  77 

Thomas,  appointed  postmaster  of  Philada.  272 
Shad,  time  of  appearance  in  Delaware  river  160 
taken  near  Harrisburg  208 
number  of  taken  in  one  day  at  Marcus  Hook  240 
Sheep,  number  of  141 
expense  of  maintaining  142 
'  number  of  in  Washington  county         112  128 
merino,  sale  of  at  Coffee  House,  1810  118 
Sheriff's  writs,  number  of  in  1715  to  1721  114 
Shulze  Governor,  message  of  12 
Silk,  quantity  made  in  1771  63 
premiums  offered  by  Pennsylvania  Society  239 
Sinking  fund  stock,  city  192 
Small  pox,  report  of  Medical  Society  on  321  359 

Smith,  George  W.  account  of  internal  improvements 

401  426 

Solitary  confinement  discussed  209  225 

Speech  freedom  of  punished  109 
Spirits  from  grain  \fQ 
quantity  of  corn  to  1  gallon      .  ib. 
remarks  on  ib.  from  molasses  ib. 

difference  between  mola.sses,  and  ib. 
distilled  inspected  at  Philadelphia  182 
Spirituous  liquors,  none  used  at  Federal  procession  425 
Sprenger,  Uriah  notice  of  416 
Spring  Mill,  rain  guaged  for  18  years  45 
Stage,  first  between  Germantown  and  Philadelphia  283 
State  House  bell,  correspondence  respecting  222 
glass  imported  for  ib. 
elm  trees  presented  for  415 
steeple  proceedings  of  Coun.  respecting  152 
yard,  cost  of  railway  round  415 
Staite  maps  4Q 
Steamboat  first,  ascends  Allegheny  river  160 
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Steel,  testimony  respecting'  168 
Steeple,  Christ  Church  cost  of  109 

state  house,  respecting  152  176  220 

Straw  paper  made  at  MeadviJle  160 
Sunbury  human  bones  found  at  97 

census  of  273 
Susquehannah  river  remarkable  rise  of  79 
Penn's  city  on  400 

and  Schuylkill,  Penn  suggests  union  of  ib. 
T 

Tables,  of  vessels  built  1719  to '23  5 
cleared  ditto  ib. 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  1697  to  1785  6 
of  finances  1801  to  1828  10 
of  assessment  1694  19 
meteorological,      26  44  80  131  182  220  289 

236  368  431  448 
yespecting  salt 

commercial  6  45  72 

1         of  rapids  in  Delaware  river 
of  coasting  trade 
of  Schuylkill  trade 
of  flour,  &c.  inspected  for  7  years 
of  state  of  Banks 

of  patents  obtained  in  U.  States  for  1827 

of  prisoners  from  different  courts 

of  convicts  from  each  county 

of  vagrants  in  Arch  street  prison 

of  indictments  ignoramused 
,  '   ■  _   of  convictions  for  murder,  1787  to  1825 
'  of  prisonei-s  in  different  prisons 

of    ditto    in  old  penitentiary,  and  annual 
charge  to  each  county  for  6  years 

of  the  expenses  of  the  prison 

of  number  of  convicts  for  6  years 

of  the  coal  trade 

of  inspectors  of  flour  and  corn  meal  334 

of  flour  inspected  and  exported  335 

of  comm.erce  of  each  state,  1827  350 
■         of  tonnage  of  each  district  351  352 

of  value  of  exports  of  domestic  articles  374 
Tariff  Bill,  1828  '  331 

laws,  comparative  views  of  347 
Tavern  licenses  39  rates  in  1778  114 

Tax  on  bank  dividends  39  on  offices  ib. 

county  of  Philadelphia,  for  1827  assessed  176 
Thermometrical  observations  at  Washington  Pa.  76 

Philadelphia  131  183 
Thompson,  John's,  voyage  from  Lake  Ei-ie  to  Phil.  237 
Tioga  coal  beds,  account  of 

Point,  large  bone  found  near 
Tunkers  of  Germantown,  account  of 
Turnpike  roads,  account  of,  in  Pennsylvania 
Truxtun,  Thomas,  sails  for  Canton  in  1784 

u  &  V 

Union  Canal,  respecting  7/  8  79 

lottery  report  respecting 
water  let  into 

first  boat  arrives  at  Middletown  208 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  number  of  graduates 

Western,  statistics  of 
Vaccination,  report  on 


31 

432 
51 
72 
74  432 
182 
184 
240 
242 
243 
244 
ib 
246 
247 


248 
250 
ib. 
251 


Vagrants,  number  of  admitted  to  penitentiary 
Vessels  built  at  Philadelphia 

arrived  and  cleared  do. 

shipwrecked  in  river  Delaware,  Sec. 

entered  and  cleared  1735 

number  of  passing  Gray's  bridge 
Voyage  of  schooner  Whitefisli  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Philadelphia 

w 

Warner,  George  notice  of 

Washington,  Pa.  thermometrical  observations' at 

County,  number  of  sheep  in  112 
General,  anecdote  of 
College,  statistics  of 
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432 
283 
408 
287 

409 
111 
208 
223 
272 
293 
16 
240 
46 
ib. 
67 
127 
272 

237 

383 
75 

428 
292 
293 


Water  Gap  in  Delaware,  hypothesis  on  formation  of  428 
Weather  at  Pittsburgh  16 
at  Philadelphia  192  256  287 

at  Chester  45 
at  Washington,  Pa,  f  S 

at  Bellefonte  78  128 

at  Beaver        78  at  Lancaster  176 

at  Pottsville  208 
at  Harrisburg  240 
at  Huntingdon  272 
at  Williamsport  287 
at  West  Chester  447 
West  Chester  Athenxum,  account  of  285 
death  of  Samuel  Jeffries  at  291 
deer  plenty  at  ib.  account  of  365 

Pluviometrical  observations  at  447 
Western  University,  statistics  of  293 
Wheat  and  flour  inspected  and  exported  from  prin- 
cipal cities,  1800  to  1827  335 
Whippo,  Charles  T.  Report  on  Penns'a  canal  165 
Whiskey,  large  load  of  from  Easton  181 
White  fish,  schooner's,  voyage  from  Erie  to  Fhila.  237 
Wilkesbarre,  Indian  antiquity  at  96 
Wilson,  John,  report  on  rail  road  98  102 

Judge,  mob  in  1779  311 
Wm's.  report  on  Pennsylvania  canal  161 
Witch,  sentenced  16  trial  of  108 

at  Germantown  289 
Witt,  Dr.  Christopher  account  of  283 
Wool  and  sheep  in  Washington  county  128 
quantity  annually  consumed  in  manufactures  141 
proportion  of  imported  and  domestic  ib. 
quality  of  generally  piuxhased  ibi 
prices  of  in  United  States  ib; 
depreciation  of  ibi 
prices  of  in  U.  States  and  England  compared  ib. 


proportion  of  to  the  fabrie 
supply  of 

assortment  of  at  manufactories 
waste  of  in  cleaning 
foreign  effect  of  in  price  of  domestic 
should  it  not  be  imported 
will  coarse  compete  with  domestic 
have  manufacturers  near  seaports  an 

advantage  over  those  in  interior 
is  it  entirely  used  in  any  factory 
is  importing  a  good  business^ 
would  the  exclusion  raise  the  price 

of  domestic 
effect  of  duty 

of  repeal  of  duty  in  England 
why  do  German  and  Spanish  come 

from  England 
prices  of  in  England 
growers  and  manufacturers  of  inconsistent 
quantity  of  to  fabric 
cost  of  making  into  yarn 
Woolen  Manufactories,  account  of 

no  of  hands  in 
working  hours 
Woolens  quantity  of  wool  to  fabric 
cost  of  weaving  per  yard 

of  washing,  filling,  and  dying 
of  converting  wool  into  yarn 


comparative  prices  of  ibi 

are  English  preferred,  and  why  ibi 

can  England  make  cheaper         ;  159 

foreign  proportion  of  to  American  ih. 

value  of  materials  used  in  ib. 

duty  effect  of  ib. 

goods  sent  from  Liverpool  to  Philad.  240 

Writs  sheriffs  number  of  in  1715  to  1722  114 

Wyoming,  massacre  of  account  of  129 
Y 

Yellow  Fever,  Emien  on  cause  of  317 

York  county,  statistics  of  221 


ADDRESS—NOTICES. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

On  the  termiBation  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Regis- 
ter, we  beg  leave  to  return  to  our  subscribers,  our  ac- 
knowledgements for  the  patronage  they  have  afforded 
usj  and  to  remind  them  that  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
the  prospectus,  payment  for  the  first  year  is  now  due. 
From  the  flattering  expression  in  favor  of  this  work, 
and  from  its  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  state, 
we  must  confess,  we  were  prepared  to  anticipate  a  much 
larger  share  of  public  patronage,  than  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  experience;  and  we  candidly  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  have  for  some  weeks,  been  hesitating  as 
to  the  propriety  of  continuing  a  publication  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  which  to  this  period  has  not  defrayed  the 
current  expenses.  But  encouraged  by  the  wishes  of 
many  of  our  subscribers,  for  its  continuance,  and  in  the 
hope,  that  as  it  proceeds,  and  becomes  better  known, 
its  value  will  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  relying 
upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens,  we  have  conclu- 
ded to  publish  another  volume,  which  must  terminate 
our  labors,  unless  our  Ust  of  subscribers  be  considerably 
augmented.  It  is  no  doubt  in  the  power  of  our  subscri- 
bers to  assist  us  very  much  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  this  paper;  and  if  each  one  would  upon  an  average, 
procure  one  new  subscriber  we  would  deem  ourselves 
justified,  in  prosecuting  our  work  with  some  prospect  of 
its  permanence.  To  this  object,  we  therefore  respect- 
fiilly  invite  their  attention,  and  solicit  their  aid. 
Averse  as  we  are  to  whatever  may  have  the  appearance 
of  self  praise,  we  should  not  have  presented  to  view,  the 
favorable  testimonials  respecting  this  work,  which  have 
occasionally,  and  unsolicited,  appeared  in  the  papers 
throughout  the  state,  had  it  not  been  with  a  view  to  exhi- 
the  general  sentiment  which  prevails  of  the  need  of  such  a 
work,  to  record  in  a  permanent  form,  the  eventful  oc- 
currences of  the  past  and  present  period.  Sanctioned 
also  as  we  are,  by  the  practice  of  the  day,  we  liope  we 
may  without  the  charge  of  ostentation,  invite  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  many  favorable  notices  which 
have  been  taken.  With  these  remarks  we  present  the 
index  and  first  volume  to  the  public,  and  resume  our  la- 
bors, with  a  sincere  wish  to  render  each  future  volume, 
more  useful  and  interesting  than  the  past 

Editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the  state  will  con- 
fer a  favor  on  us,  by  their  endeavors  to  procure  subscri- 
bers for  the  Register. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  REGISTER. 

The  first  number  of  the  "Register  of  Pennsylvania," 
published  weekly  in  this  city  by  S.  Hazard,  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  designed  'as  a  repository  for  every  kind 
of  useful  information  respecting  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.' The  object  of  the  work  and  the  talent  and  judg- 
ment displayed  in  the  number  before  us,  entitle  it  to  a 
very  favourable  reception. — Penn.  Gaz. 

S.  Hazard  of  this  city  has  issued  the  first  number  of 
a  weekly  periodical  entitled  "the  Register  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, devoted  to  the  preservation  of  every  kind  of 
useful  information  respectingthe  state" — an  articlehead- 
ed  chronological  sketches  of  events  prior  to  1682,  as 
well  as  several  others  in  the  number  before  us,  exhibits 
proof  of  talent,  industry  and  judgment,  which  we  hope 
will  be  rewarded  by  an  extensive  patronage. 

Democratic  Pras. 


We  received  last  week,  the  first  number  of  a  periodi- 
cal work  to  be  published  in  this  city  entitled  "The  Re- 
gister of  Pennsylvania."  If  the  plan  be  pursued  in 
subsequent  numbers  which  appears  marked  out  in  the 
one  before  us,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  the  Regis- 
ter will  deserve  extensive  patronage,  and  we  believe  and 
hope  that  it  will  meet  with  such  reception. 

U.  States  Gazette. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  the  first 
nnmber  of  the  "-Register  of  Penmylvania,"  published  at 
Pliiladelphia  by  Samuel  Hazard.  It  is  a  paper  of 
great  importance,  and  will  no  doubt,  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  statistics  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  work  has  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  the  necessity  which  the  pubhc  have  long  en- 
dured for  a  publication  of  the  kind,  and  consequently  it 
will  meet  with  ample  support. — States'  Advocate. 

We  have  just  received  the  -Register  of  Pennsylvania,* 
a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  every  kind  of  useful  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state,'  published  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  promotion  of  objects  distinctly  avowed  in  the 
title  page.  The  first  number  now  before  us,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  talent  and  judgment  with  which  it  is 
conducted.  The  paper  is  printed  on  an  imperial  sheet 
in  an  octavo  form  and  gives  promise  of  very  great  use- 
fulness in  the  department  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 

Miner's  Journal. 

The  'Register  of  Pennsylvania,'  promises  to  be  a  very 
useful  work,  of  a  description  long  known  to  be  a  desi- 
dei-atum  in  this  State.  It  will  be  interesting  as  a  week- 
ly publication,  and  highly  valuable  and  convenient  in  af- 
ter times  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  ought  to  be  well 
patronised  in  every  county.  The  first  number  can  be 
examined  at  this  office. — York  Recorder. 

Register  of  Pennsylvania. — Thirteen  numbers  of  a 
weekly  paper,  under  the  above  title,  have  been  publish- 
ed in  Philadelphia.  From  the  numbers  we  have  exam- 
ined, we  think  tlie  paper  highly  deserving  of  patron- 
age. Besides  much  curious  and  valuable  miscellaneous 
matter,  the  portion  of  the  Register  which  has  already 
appeared,  contains  some  very  important  and  interesting 
statistical  and  historical  information,  respecting  the  early 
settlement  of  Philadelphia.  The  editor,  Samuel  Ha- 
zard, is,  we  think,  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  la- 
bour which  he  has  so  successfully  commenced;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  furnish  an  accurate  and  va 
luable  stock  of  information  to  the  politician,  the  histo 
Han,  and  the  antiquary. — Dr.  Green's  Christian  Adv. 

On  our  last  page,  we  have  some  ancient  and  curious 
facts  under  the  head  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Record,  from 
Mr.  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania.  As  we  have 
not  before  offered  our  friendly  respects  to  this  paper, 
we  think  the  present  a  proper  occasion  to  bear  our  tes- 
timony to  its  merits.  It  embraces  and  embodies  a  class 
of  historical  and  statistical  facts  in  relation  to  this  state, 
which  we  think  will  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  sin- 
gle work,  and  is  neatly  and  judiciously  methodized. 
We  should  judge  that  every  intelligent  Pennsylvanian 
would  feel  it  important  to  be  possessed  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  Register. — Columbian  Star. 

Pennsylvania. — A  valuable  work  is  now  publishing  in 
Philadelphia  called  the  "Register  of  Pennsylvania" — 
"devoted  to  the  preservation  of  every  kind  of  useful 
information  respecting  the  state;"  and  which,  if  conti- 
nued with  its  present  ability  and  zeal,  will,  indeed,  be- 
come an  important  work.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Hazard,  and 
we  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  'Register;'  that  it  may 
be  profitable  to  him,  as  it  will  profit  the  public. 

Niks'  Weekly  Register. 
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M''ith  considei'able  solicituile,  We  this  day  issue  tiie  first  < 
number  of  The  UegiSter.  From  tlie  natui-e  of  the  i 
work,  it  is  impossible  that  its  chai-acter  can  be  detei-min- 
cd  by  an  inspectioii  of  a  single  number;  several  must  be 
issued  before  tlie  whole  plan  of  it  will  be  fully  develop- 
ed. Our  design  has  not  been  to  render  the  present  nvim- 
bcr  the  most  atti-active.  We  have  selected  those  articles 
which  happened  to  be  the  most  convenient — indeed  we 
have  experienced  no  little  difficulty,  amongst  the  mass  of 
materials,  to  determine  with  which  to  commence.  We 
hope,  tlierefore,  our  readers  will  not  make  a  hasty  de- 
cision upon  the  merits  of  the  publication — but  defer  it 
until  several  numbers  shall  have  appeared.  It  is  also  to 
be  recollected,  tliat  the  Register  is  designed  to  be  a 
work  to  be  refen-ed  to  hereafter,  and  to  be  pei-mancntly 
useful,  i-ather  than  to  be  merely  amusing  for  the  present 
moment.  We  are  aware,  that  as  in  tliis  respect,  it  differs 
from  the  character  of  most  publications  of  the  present 
day — to  a  large  class  of  readers  it  must  prove  uninterest- 
ing; but  still  we  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  of  the  pviblic,  not  to  believe  tliat 
our  services  will  be  duly  appreciated.  Many  of  our  friends 
have  expressed  their  fears  that  the  design  is  too  hmited, 
and  ought  to  embrace  a  larger  section  of  our  countrj' — 
our  object  in  this  respect  has  been  to  render  it  a  state 
work.  We  are  natin-ally  most  interested  with  whatever 
more  immediately  affects  us.  Our  attachments  are 
strongest  to  tlie  place  and  state  wliich  gave  us  bii'th,  or 
in  wliich  are  our  homes,  and  our  business;  and  we  can- 
not but  feel  a  pride,  in  seeing  that  state  or  place,  rising 
into  importance;  and  commanding  the  attentioii  .and 
admiration  of  others.  Wliile,  tlierefore,  other  states  are 
employing  evei-j'  method,  to  render  the  advantages  and 
resources  which  they  possess,  g-enerally  known,  it  is  in. 
cumbent  on  us,  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  advances  we 
have  made;  the  improvements  we  are  contemplating  and 
pursuing;  and  tlie  future  eminence  to  wliich  we  ai'c 
desthied.  We  appeal,  therefore,  to  this  national  feeling, 
wliich  ought  to  exist  in  tlie  breast  of  every  Pennsylva- 
nian;  and  trust,  tli.at  while  our  exertions  arc  making,  tft 
advance  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  our  state,  wc 
shall  meet  with  the  patronage  necessary  to  continue  and 
support  this  work.  To  tlie  man  of  liberal  views  and 
feeUngs,  every  where,  and  especially  to  those  who  occu- 
py public  stations,  it  must  prove  useful  and  interesting. 
And  though  our  views  have  a  particular  reference  to 
this  state,  yet,  as  in  its  infancy  it  was  connected  with, 
and  its  interests  may  still  be  affected  by  proceedings  in 
several  of  our  neighboring  states,  we  shall  necessarily, 
occasionally,  inti-oduce  documents  and  facts  respecting 
tlie  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, wliich  will  reader  the  Register,  not  altogether  void 


of  interest,  to  persons  residing  in  those  states.  To  natives 
of  this  state,  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  tliel-e,  or 
elsewhere,  and  who  have  not  lost  their  attachment  to 
their  native  soil,  it  must  be  desii-able  to  know  what  is 
passing  at  home.  Without  further  introduction,  we  sub- 
mit tlie  Register  to  a  candid  public;  promising,  on  our 
part,  every  exertion  to  render  it  useful — ^and  hoping 
from  them  the  encom-agemejit  necessai-y  to  its  continu- 
ance. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  our  pros- 
pectus, we  make  the  following  extracts  from  it,  exhibit^ 
ing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  conducted. 

It  will  be  a  de]iository  for  eveiy  kind  of  useful  infoi-ma- 
tion  respecting  tlie  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  em- 
brace— 

State-Papers  and  Public  Documents. 

Facts  and  Documents  relative  to  the  early  settlement 
and  progressive  improvements  of  the  State. 

Indian  History,  Treaties,  Anecdotes,  and  Antiquities. 

Revolutionary  Documents,  Anecdotes,  and  Facts. 

Tables  and  Comparative  views  of  the  Fin.ances,  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  and  AgTiculture  of  the  State. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and 
Counties. 

r.iogi-aphlcal  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  and  interesting 
Letters  of  Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  State. 

Reports,  Documents,  and  Facts,  relative  to  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments. 

Reports  (entire  or  jiartial)  of  the  various  Benevolent,  ■ 
Scientific,  Literary,  and  Religious  Socicties---ex]ii- 
blting  their  rise,  progress,  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  such  other  facts  as  are  calculated  to  show  their 
relative  iiuiiortance  and  usefulness:  ]iarticulai- atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  institutions  devoted  to  the 
support,  em])loynient,  or  education  of  the  poor — or 
to  the  reformation  or  jiunishmcnt  of  the  criminal, 

Proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  .and  Cit)-  Councils. 

Interesting  leg\il  decisions. 

Meteorological  Tables- — Facts  and  Comparative  Views 
of  the  Chmate. 

Dills  of  Mortality — Talnilar  and  Comparative  State- 
ments of  Population. 

So  much  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  Speecli- 
es  of  Members  fi-om  this  State,  as  have  a  more  im- 
mediate influence  on  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Mineralogical  Notices — Natural  History  of  tlie  State. 

Essays,  orig-inal  and  selected,  furnishing  plans  or  views 
for  tlie  improvement  of  the  State  or  City. 

On  the  sviljject  of  Politics,  only  such  facts  will  be 
given  as  are  necessary  to  a  complete  History  of  the 
State — entirely  .avoiding  conti'oversy,  which  maybe 
offensive  to  any  party. 

Clu'onicle  of  events  occm'ring  in  the  State. 

TERMS. — The  Register  will  be  published  once  a 
week,  in  an  oct.avo  form,  on  a  sheet  of  imperial  paper — 
contiiining  16  pages — forming  two  volumes  a  year,  each 
volume  to  be  accompanied  witli  a  complete  Index. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 


It  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  in  the  city,  on 
every  Saturdiiy;  ami  be  forwai-ded  to  those  at  a  distance 
bv  tlie  first  mail  after  publication. 

The  price,  to  subscribers,  will  be  five  dollars  per  an- 
num— payable  by  those  resident  in  the  city  and  neig'h- 
bourhood,  and  in  places  where  the  editor  may  have  an 
ag'ent,  in  six  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
publication,  and  annually  thereafter — other  subscribers 
to  pay  in  advance. 

Slioiild  sufficient  encouragement  be  afforded — ^the 
work  will  be  accompanied  by  engraved  views  of  the 
principal  public  building-s  which  may  be  described. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  forwai-ding-  this  number,  and 
perhaps  also  will  transmit  a  few  of  the  subsequent  ones, 
to  g-entlemen,in  diftercnt  parts  of  the  state,  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  becoming'  acquainted  with  the  exis- 
tence and  nature  of  the  work,  and  witli  the  hope  that 
they  will  favor  us  with  their  names.  Should  they  feel  in- 
clined to  do  so,  they  are  requested  to  direct  a  hnc  to  the 
Editor,  No.  51  Filbert  street,  Pliiladelphia;  with  informa. 
tion  how  the  papers  ai-e  to  be  forwai-ded.  We  would 
observe  further,  that  as  the  work  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
served, and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  numbers  from 
the  commencement,  the  sooner  they  forward  tlieir 
names,  the  greater  the  probability  that  tliey  can  be  sup- 
plied. We  have  printed  only  a  limited  number  for  this 
purpose.  .  " 

We  will  feel  obliged  by  communications  from  gentle- 
men tlu-oughout  the  state,  on  any  subject  cidculated  to 
throw  light  upon  its  liistory — or  of  general  interest. 

The  commencement  of  every  work  is  liable  to  some 
irregularities;  if  any  of  our  subscribers  are  not  furnished 
with  their  papers,  they  wiU,  on  application  at  the  Print- 
ing Office  of  AV.  F.  Geddes,  Locust  street — or  to  the 
Editor,  be  supplied. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SKETCH  OF  EVENTS  PRIOR 
TO  1682. 

As  we  design  to  publish  some  documents  respecting 
tliis  section  of  country,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Penn, 
and,  as  to  most  persons  very  little  more  is  known  of  the 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  than  that  a  few  Dutch 
and  Swedes  were  found  here;  we  have  concluded  to 
make  a  hasty  chi-onological  sketch  of  the  events  of  that 
time — believing  that  the  documents,  to  be  hereafter 
given,  will  be  better  understood  by  connecting  them 
with  the  general  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  oc- 
curred— especially,  as  in  a  woik  like  the  present,  we 
do  not  intend  to  be  always  confined  by  dates. 

1584.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  obtained  a  patent  from 
■  Queen  Elizabeth,  granting  "to  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever,  free  liberty  and  license, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever 
hereafter,  to  chscover,  searcli,  find  out,  and 
view,  such  remote  heatlien  and  barbarous  coun- 
tries and  ten'itories,  not  actually  possessed  by 
any  christian  prince,  nor  inhabited  by  chris- 
tian people,  as  1o  him  shall  seem  good,"  to 
have  and  enjoy  forever. 

1606,  King  James,  without  any  regard  to  Raleigh's 
April  10.  right,  gi'anted  a  new  patent  of  A^irglnia;  (as  the 
whole  country  was  called,)  in  which  were  in- 
cluded New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  extent  of 
land  granted  was  from  34  to  45  degi-ees  north 
latitude;  with  all  the  islands,  lying  witliin  100 
miles  of  the  coast.    Two  Colonies  were  to  be 


planted.  The  first,  "  The  London  Company," 
was  to  reach  from  34  to  41°.  The  second,  or 
'Tlymoutli  Company,"  was  to  extend  from  the 
end  of  the  first,  to  45°  north  latitude.  The 
London  Company  fitted  out  several  ships,  and 
arrived  and  planted  a  Colony;  but  being  com- 
plaii\ed  of  for  bad  management,  a  quo  warranto 
was  issued,  in  1623,  against  the  patent,  and  it 
was  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The 
Plymouth  Colony  effected  a  settlement  in  1620. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  ancient  i-lght  of  the  crown 
of  England — ^New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  lands  adjacent,  had  two  pretenders, 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes. 

[Holme,  in  his  History  of  New  Sweden, 
(1702)  says,  that  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered 
this  year;  and  that  it  was  named  after  Mons.  de 
la  Wai-e,  one  of  the  Captains  under  Jacques 
Chai-ticrs — that  its  native  name  was  Poutaxat.] 

1609.  The  Dutch  claimed,  under  color  of  a  dis- 
covery made  this  yeai-,  by  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman,  commander  of  a  sliip  called  tlie 
Half  Moon,  fitted  out  from  Holland,  by  the  East 
India  Company,  to  discover,  by  Nortll  West 
passage,  a  nearer  way  to  China. 

1610.  Tliis  year  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered,  by 
Thomas  West,  [Lord  Delaware,]  who  named 
it  after  liimself. 

1621.  The  Dutch  government,  having  piuchased 
the  right  of  Hudson's  discoveries,  incorporated 
a  company  for  trading  to  the  countiy — to  all 
which,  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware,  they 
gave  the  name  of  New  Netherlands. 

1623.  The  Dutch  take  possession  of  tlie  Delaware, 
calling  it  Zuydt,  or  South  River — and  build 
Fort  Nassau,  at,  or  neai-  Gloucester,  on  the 
Jersey  sliore. 

1627.  Tliis  year  the  Swedes  and  Finns  anive;  hav- 
ing been  induced  to  it  by  the  repi'esentations 
of  an  eminent  merchant,  named  William  Use- 
ling,  who  had  previously  visited  tlie  countiy. 
They  landed  at  the  interior  Cape,  and  named 
it  Point  Paradise — it  is  said,  they  purchased  of 
some  Indians,  all  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  (which  they  called  New  Swedeland 
Stream,)  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Delaware.' 

1630.  The  Dutch,  continuing  their  pretensions, 
David  Pietersz  de  vrles,  their  countryman, 
built  a  fort,  within  the  Capes,  on  the  west, 
about  two  leagues  above  Cape  Cornelius — at 
the  place  now  called  Lewistown,  then  named 
Hoarkill — (a  pamphlet,  entitled  New  Albion, 
says,  this  creek  was  called  by  the  English 
Roymount — and  bj'the  Indians  Cui  Acliomoca. 

1631.  The  Swedes  built fort  on  Manquas  creek, 
and  called  it  after  their  queen,  Christiana;  here 
their  engineer,  Peter  Lindstrom,  laid  out  a 
small  town,  wliich  was  their  first  settlement; 
and  which  was  afterwards  demolished  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  Swedes  also,  this  year,  built  another 
fort  on  Tinncciim  Island,  16  miles  above  Chi'is- 
tiana,  wliich  they  named  New  Gottenbui'gh — 
here  tlieu-  Governor  Jno.  Printz,  built  a  fine 
house,  &.C.  planted  an  orchai'd,  and  caUed  his 
settlement  I'rintz  Hall. — The  principal  freemen 
had,  also,  their  plantations  on  this  Island. — 
About  tliis  time,  they  built  forts  at  Chester  and 
other  places. 

Tliis  year,  the  ambassador  of  Sweden,  chan- 
cellor Oxestcim,  applied  to  King  Charles  I.  to 
yield  up  the  right  of  the  English,  claimed  by 
being  first  discoverers;  which  tlie  Swedes  as- 
sert was  accordingly  done — and  that  they  had 
also  purchased  from  the  Dutch  all  their  preten- 
tions. But  it  appeal's,  that  shortly  after,  the 
Dutch  disturbed  the  Swedes,  and  both  together 
joined  to  dispossess  the   English,  wlio  also 
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attempted  to  settle  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Delaware.  One  Kcift,  a  director  under  the 
States  of  Holland,  assisted  by  the  Swedes, 
drove  the  Eng-lish  away;  and  liii-ed  the  Sjwedes 
to  keep  them  out. 

About  this  time  Fort  Elsinburgh  was  built 
by  the  Swedes,  on  the  place  from  whicli  the 
English  had  been  driven — and  from  which  they 
used  great  freedom  with  their  vessels,  by  Ijoai- 
ding  them.  Here,  however,  the  Swedes  did 
not  long  remain,  owing  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  moschettoes;  they  accordingly  removed, 
and  named  the  place  Musketoe-bui'gh. 

1638.  The  Dutch  assert  their  right  to  the  country 
on  tlic  Delaware,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Gov. 
Keift,  to  P.  MinultK,  governor  of  New  Swe- 
den, in  which  he  asserts  "that  tlie  whole  South 
river  of  New  Netlierland,  had  been  in  Dutch 
possession  many  years,  above  and  below  beset 
with  forts,  and  sealed  with  blood. 

1640.  It  appears,  that  this  year  "a  large  purchase, 
for  a  number  of  pLantiitions,  was  made  for  £30 
sterling,  by  Captain  Natlianiel  Turner,  agent 
for  New  Haven,  on  both  sides  of  Delaware 
Bay  or  river;  with  a  view  to  trade,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  chiu'ches  in  gospel  order  and 
purity.  The  colony  of  New  Haven  erected 
trading  houses  upon  the  lands,  and  sent  nearly 
fifty  families  to  make  settlements  upon  them; 
the  settlements  were  made  under  tlie  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  H.aven,  ".and  in  close  combination 
with  that  colony,  in  all  tlieir  fundamental 
articles." — Trunthull's  Conn. 

1642.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have  been  much  irritated 
by  this  settlement  from  New  Haven;  and  Gov. 
Keift,  "without  any  legal  protest  or  warning, 
dispatched  an  armed  force,  and  with  great 
hostility  burned  the  Englisli  ti-ading  houses. 
Violently  seized,  and  for  a  time  detained  tlieir 
goods,  and  would  not  give  them  time  to  take 
an  Hiventory  of  them.  They  also  took  the 
Company's  boat,  and  a  number  of  the  English 
jilanters,  and  kept  them  as  prisoners.  Tlie 
d.amages  done  the  English,  at  Delaware,  were 
estimated  .at  £1000  sterling.  Tliis  year,  also, 
tlie  Swedish  government  and  Dutch  agent, 

,  uniting  in  a  crafty  design  against  Mi'.  Lamber- 
ton,  a  principal  gentleman  of  New  Haven, 
made  an  injurious  attempt  upon  his  life.  They 
accused  him  of  liaving  joined  in  a  plot  witli  the 
Indians,  to  cut  off  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch. 
They  attempted,  by  giving  liis  men  strong 
di'ink,  and  by  threatenings,  and  allm'ements,  to 
influence  them  to  bear  testimony  against  liim; 
they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  imprison  and  try 
him  for  treason.  Notwithstanding  they  were 
both  his  judges  and  accusei-s — they  coidd  find 
no  evidence  against  him;  they  arbitrarily  im- 
posed a  fine  upon  him,  for  trading  at  Delaware, 
though  within  the  limits  of  tlie  purchase,  and 
jurisdiction  of  New  Haven.  At  another  time, 
when  Ml-.  Lamb  erton  was  occasionally  at  Man- 
hatoes,  in  tlie  capacity  of  an  agent  for  New 
Haven,  the  Dutch  governor  (Keift)  by  force 
and  threatenings,  compelled  him  to  give  an 
account  of  all  lils  beaver  within  the  limits  of 
Nevif  Haven,  at  Delaware,  :ind  to  pay  an  impost 
upon  the  whole.  The  Dutch  did  other  dama- 
ges, and  insulted  the  English  in  various  other 
instances.  Both  New  Haven  and  Connecticut, 
from  year  to  year  remonstrated,  but  coidd  ob- 
tain no  redress. 

This  year,  also,  Keift  fitted  out  two  sloops, 
to  drive  away  the  colonists,  from  Maryland, 
who  had  settled  on  Schuylkill. 

1646.      The  Swedes  erect  a  church,  of  wood,  at 
Sept.  4.  Tinnicuni.    At  tiiis  time  they  had  several  set- 
tlements liiglier  up  the  river;  and  a  few  forts 


viz.  at  Korsholin,  or  Passaying — another  on 
Manajung,  (Schuylkill;) — one  at  Chinsessing, 
(Kingsess.) 

1649.  At  a  meeting  of  Commissioners  at  Boston, 
Gov.  Eaton,  in  behalf  of  the  N.  Haven  colony, 
proposed  that  effectual  measm-es  might  be  im- 
mediately adopted  for  the  settlement  of  Dela- 
ware Bay.  Tiie  title  wliich  the  merchants  had 
by  virtue  of  fair  purchases  from  the  Indians, 
was  laid  before  them.  The  Commissioners  de- 
cided it  would  not  be  prudent  at  that  time  to 
encourage  the  settlement,  from  the  danger  of 
involving  the  colonies  in  a  war,  and  having 
Bcarcely  men  enough  at  home  for  their  own  de- 
fence. It  was  therefore  recommended  to  the 
merchants  and  gentlemen  at  New  Haven  either 
to  settle  or  make  s.ale  of  the  lands  which  they 
had.  The  commissioners  resolved,  that  if  any 
persons  in  the  united  colonies  should  attempt, 
without  their  consent,  to  make  settlements  on 
the  lands,  or  to  do  any  tiling  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  purchasers,  that  they  would  nei- 
tlier  own  nor  protect  them  in  their  unjust  at- 
tempts. 

1651.  The  Dutch  erected  a  trading  house  on  the 
present  scite  of  New  Castle.  The  Swedish 
Gov.  Printz  protested,  and  was  disregarded. 
Risiiigh,his  successor,  came  before  the  fortress, 
fired  a  salute  and  Landed  tliirty  men,  who  were 
entertained  by  the  commander  as  fi-iends;  but 
discovering  the  weakness  of  the  gairison,  seiz- 
ed upon  it,  and  compelled  the  people  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  queen. 

This  year  also  "fifty  men  from  New  Haven 
and  Tohoket,  made  preparations  to  settle  their 
lands  at  Delaware.  This  spring,  they  hired 
a  vessel  to  transport  themselves  and  then*  ef- 
fects into  those  pa'  ts.  They  had  a  commission 
from  Gov.  Eaton,  and  he  wrote  an  amicable 
letter  to  the  Dutch  governor,  acquainting  him 
with  their  desig-n,  assuring  him  that  according 
to  their  agreement  at  Hartford,  in  1650,  they 
would  settle  upon  their  own  lands  and  give  no 
distiu'bance  to  their  neighboiu's;"  but  no  sooner 
had  Gov.  Stuy  ve  sant  received  the  letters,  than 
he  arrested  the  bearers  and  committed  them  to 
close  confinement  under  guai'd.  Then  sending 
for  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  come  on  shore 
that  he  might  speak  with  him,  he  arrested  and 
committed  him;  others  as  they  came  on  shore 
to  visit  and  assist  their  neighbours,  were  con- 
fined with  them.  The  Dutch  governor  desired 
to  see  then-  commission,  promising  it  sliould  be 
returned  when  he  hatl  taken  a  copy;  but  wlien 
demanded  of  him,  he  woidd  not  return  it  to 
them,  nor  would  he  release  the  men  from  con- 
finement, until  lie  had  forced  them  to  give  it 
under  their  hands,  tliat  they  would  not  prose- 
cute their  voyage,  but  without  loss  of  time  re- 
turn to  New  Haven.  He  threatened  if  he 
should  afterw.ards  find  any  of  them  at  Delaware 
he  would  not  only  seize  their  goods,  but  send 
them  prisoners  to  Holland.  Petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  seeking"  their  in- 
terference, and  they  remonstrated  with  the 
Dutch  governor,  and  at  tiie  same  time  for  the 
encoui'agement  of  the  petitioners,  they  resolv- 
ed, that  if  at  any  time  within  12  months,  they 
should  attempt  the  settlem.ent  of  then*  lands  at 
Delawai-e,  and  at  then-  own  charge,  transport 
a  Innidred  and  fifty  or  at  least  one  hundred 
men  well  ai-med,  with  a  good  vessel  or  vessels 
for  such  an  enterprize,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  .andwaranted  by  a  commis- 
sion of  authority  at  New  Haven,  tliat  then,  if 
they  should  meet  with  any  opposition  from  the 
Dutch  or  Swedes,  they  would  still  .afford  them 
3  suflicient  force  for  tlieir  defence.    They  also 
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resolved,  that  all  Eng-lishplantere  at  Delaware, 
citherfrom  New  Haven  or  an}'  other  of  the  united 
colonies,  should  be  under  the  jm'isdictlon  of 
New  Haven. 

1653.  The  people  of  New  Haven  apply  to  Capt. 
Mason  to  remove  with  them  to  Delaware,  and 
take  on  him  the  manag'ement  of  the  company, 
and  made  him  very  liberal  oft'ei-s;  but  tlie  ge- 
neral court  would  not  consent  to  his  going, 
unanimously  desiring  him  to  entertain  uo 
thoughts  of  changing  his  situation.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  prevented  his  gouig  and  to  have 
frustrated  the  design. 

1654.  A  meeting  of  "ten  of  the  sachemans"  of  the 
June  17.  Indian  chiefs  "at  Prince  Ilidl,  on  Tinnicum," 

"They  complained  that  the  Swedeshadbrouglit 
in  with  them  much  evil,  because  so  many  of 
them  are  since  dead  and  expired;  but  one  of 
tlie  chiefs  named  Naoman,  after  having  received 
presents,  "I'ebuked  the  rest,  and  said  they  liad 
spoken  evil  of  the  Swedes  and  done  them 
harm,  and  that  tliey  should  do  go  no  more,  for 
they  were  a  good  people." 

1655.  The  Dutch  this  year  fitted  out  seven  vessels 
Sept.  9.  from  New  Amsterdam,  witli  6  or  700  men,  who 

in  the  summer,  under  the  command  of  Stuy- 
vesant,  came  up  the  Delaware  and  took  their 
quarters  at  Elsinlnirg,  where  they  made  tlie 
Swedes  prisoners;  tliey  next  sailed  to  a  fort 
called  Holy  Trinity;  having  landed  then-  men 
at  a  point  near  the  place  and  cnti'enched  them- 
selves. They  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
fort;  they  obt;iined  possession;  took  down  the 

Sept.  IG. Swedes'  flag  and  hoisted  their  own,  and  sent 
the  Swedish  prisoners  onboard  their  vessels. 
Tills  fort  was  considered  the  key  to  New  Swe- 

Sept.  25. den.  On  the  25th  of  September  they  besieged 
Chi'istiana,  wliich  surrendered,  and  afterwards 
desti'oyed  New  Gottenibiu-gh.  The  seige  it  is 
said  continued  14  days,  when  the  Swedes  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  being  in  want  of  ammu- 
nition. Thus  the  Dutch  became  in  possession 
of  all  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dela- 
wai-e,  which  was  for  a  time  governed  hy  depu- 
ties of  the  company's  Director-general  of  New 
Amsterdam.  This  conduct  of  the  Dutch  was 
protested  against  by  "the  Swedish  Resident  at 
tlie  Hague,  as  ajipears  by  his  note  to  the  Stiites- 

1656.  general,  dated  22d  March,  1656. 

1664.  Chai'lcs  2d  of  England,  determining  to  dis- 
possess tlie  Dutch,  gave  a  patent  to  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  for  a  large  tract  of  land  in- 
cluding all  the  country  known  by  the  name  of 
New  Netherlands;  who  directed  an  expedition 
of  4  ships  and  300  men,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Nicolls;  after  getting  pos;?ession  of  the  fort  at 
New  Amsterdam  from  Stuyvesant,  he  sent  Sir 
Rober  Can-  with  the  ships  to  the  Delaware,  who 
finding  no  opposition,  took  possession  of  New 
Ameterdam,  now  Newcastle — Nicolls  was  ap- 
pointed governor  and  acted  till  1688,  when  he 
^  was  succeeded  by  Can-.    The  English  and 

Dutch  being  at  war,  the  latter  sent  a  fev/  ships 
1672,  against  New  York.  The  commander  through 
treachery  siUTendered  the  fort  without  resist- 
ance. Delaware  again  soon  changed  masters, 
but  was  in  a  few  months,  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
restored  to  the  English,  and  Captains  Cantwell 
and  Tom  deputed  by  tlie  governor  of  New 
York  to  take  possession  of  tlie  countiy  on  the 
Delaware. 

1680,  Wm.  Penn  petitions  King  Charles  2d  for  a 
ti-act  of  land  lying  north  of  the  patent  jirevi- 
ously  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  bounded  by 
the  Delaware  on  the  east. 

1681,  Letters  patent  to  William  Pcnn,  under  the 
March  4.  great  seal. 


May.       Penn  sent  Markham  to  txike  possession,  and 
this  year  three  ships  sailed  from  England  with 
settlers,  two  of  which  arrived  this  year  and  the 
other  the  year  following. 
1682.- June.    Wm.  Penn  lumself  arrives. 

The  following  curious  document  was  found  among  the 
numerous  MSB.  left  by  the  editor's  father,  tlie  late  Ebe- 
nezer  Hazard,  being  a  part  of  his  collection  towards  ma- 
terials for  a  third  volume  of  "  Historical  Collections," 
of  wliich  he  published  two  volumes  in  1792  and  1794. 
It  is  in  his  hand  writing,  and  appears  to  be  a  translation 
of  part!  of  a  work  pubfished  in  Amsterdam  in  1651,  en- 
titled, "  Beschrijving-  Van  Virginie,  Neiti  Nederland, 
&.C. — A  description  of  Virginia,  New  Netherland,  &c. — 
p.  37.  As  it  contains  a  description  of  the  eai-ly  settle- 
ments along  the  Delaware,  at  least  tliirty  yeai's  previous 
to  tlic  arrival  of  Wm.  Penn,  we  have  thought  it  would 
amuse  such  of  our  readers  as  have  a  fondness  for  what- 
ever relates  to  the  "  olden  times"  of  our  state. 

Or  THE  SOUTH  BAY*  am  SOUTH  RIVER. 
The  South  Bay  and  South  River,  by  many  called  the 
second  great  river  of  New  Netherland,  is  situated  in  38° 
53',  has  two  Capes,  the  uorthermost  is  called  Cape  May, 
the  southernmost  Cape  Cornehus,  and  the  Bay  itself  had 
the  name  of  New-port-may,  now  Godyn's  13ay:  these 
names  were  given  to  these  places  about  the  time  of  their 
first  discovery,  before  they  had  any  others;  the  disco- 
very itself  was  made  at  the  same  time  when  the  North 
Rlverf  was  discovered,  b}'  the  same  ship  and  people, 
who  came  to  the  South  13ay  before  tliey  went  to  the 
North  Bay. 

At  the  same  time  that  forts  were  built  upon  the  north 
and  fi-esht  rivers,  since  (the  year  1623,)  Fort  Nassau  was 
built  on  tliis  river,  commonly  called  the  South  River. — 
This  fort  lies  on  the  eastern  shore,  it  could  have  been  as 
well  situated  on  the  western  shore.  Fifteen  miles||  up 
the  river  the  bay  mns  principally  south  and  north,  it  is 
called  New-port-may,  or  Godyn's  Bay;  nine  miles  fur- 
ther we  come  to  the  river,  which  is  six  miles  wide,  so 
that  we  cannot  see  from  one  side  to  the  other:  on  account 
of  some  banks  it  is  very  dangerous  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  it,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it 
find  water  enough;  this  bay  and  river  have  been  com- 
pared by  those  who  are  fond  of  making  comparisons,  to 
the  River  of  the  Amazons.  Those  who  have  seen  both, 
judge  tliis  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest,  best,  and  pleasant- 
est  rivers  in  the  world,  both  in  itself  and  on  account  of 
circumstances.  There  are  fom-teen  navigable  creeks  on 
this  river,  the  least  two  or  tlii-ee  miles  in  length,  and  on 
both  sides  of  them  plenty  of  flat  land.  Two  miles  from 
Cape  Cornelius,  as  we  go  up  the  west  side,  lies  a  certain 
creek  wliich  may  be  deemed  a  small  river,  for  it  is  navi- 
gable far  up,  and  has  a  fine  road  for  vessels  of  any  bur- 
then; there  is  no  other  in  the  whole  bay  equal  to  it  for 
goodness  or  situation;  the  right  channel  to  sail  up  runs 
close  by  it;  tliis  place  is  called  Hoere-kil;  where  tliis  name 
came  from  we  know  not,  for  tliis  place  was  settled  and  a 
colony  planted  here  by  the  Netherlanders  many  years 
before  either  the  English  or  Swedes  came  liere.  The 
States  Arms  were  fixed  up  in  this  place,  in  copper,  but 
taken  down  by  some  mischievous  savages;  they  were 
very  liard  pushed  by  the  Commissary  there,  and  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  the  person  who  did  it:  the  savag'es, 
knowing  no  better,  Ijrought  liim  a  head,  saying  it  wa.s 
that  of  the  offender,  and  I  suppose  it  was,  but  some 
time  after  this,  the  savages  came  unexpectedly,  under 
the  apjiearance  of  friendship,  to  oiu-  people  as  they  were 
at  work  in  the  field,  and  having-  got  possession  of  tlielr 
arms,  they  fell  upon  them  and  murdered  them,  and  of 
consecjuence  the  colony  was  desti'oyed,  though  bought 


*  Now  Delaware  bay  and  river,  f  Hudson's. 
i-  Connecticut,       j]  Dutch  niilcs. 
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with  blood  and  dearly  enough  paid  for.  There  is  ano- 
ther creek  on  the  eastern  sliore  called  the  Varckens-kil* 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  here  some  Eng- 
lish settled,  but  the  Director  Kieft,  drove  them  away 
and  protested  against  them;  they  received  some  assists 
ance  from  the  Swedes,  who  had  at  the  same  time'detei^ 
mined  to  keep  the  Enghsh  out.  The  Swedish  governor 
thinking  this  a  good  oppoi-tunit}^,  has  built  a  fort  at  tliis 
I)lace  which  is  called  Elsinburg-f,  and  hete  he  takes 
great  libei-ties  with  every  one,  even  with  the  company's 
yachts.and  all  that  want  to  go  up  the  South  River,  for  they 
must  all,  without  exception,  strike  to  tliis  fort,  and  he 
sends  two  men  on  boai'd  to  learn  where  they  come  fi-om: 
tliis  is  not  much  better  than  visiting  them,  as  will  appear 
in  the  end.  Now  what  right  tliese  people  have  to  do 
this  we  cannot  tell:  such  an  instrusion  we  do  not  under- 
stand, as  that  the  subjects  of  other  states,  (such  they 
say  they  are,  and  what  commission  they  have  we  know 
not,)  should  assume  such  mastery  and  authority  as  to 
possess  themselves  of  lands  and  goods  wliich  belong  to 
others,  and  were  pui'cliased  with  blood,  not  to  mention 
oui"  charter. 

Up  the  river  lies  Maniquas-kil,t  andtliere  tlie  Swedes 
have  built  their  Fort  Christiana.  This  is  a  well  situated 
place,  for  there  large  vessels  can  come  close  to  the  sh.ore 
and  lade  and  unlade :  there  is  another  place  up  the  river 
called  Schuyl-kil,  a  good  situation  for  navigation,  former- 
ly settled  by  the  Dutch,  but  of  tJiis  the  Swedes  have  now 
got  ahnost  entu-e  possession.  There  are  also  up  tliis  river 
sevei-al  pretty  and  pleasant  islands,  and  other  places 
heretofore  settled  by  the  Dutch,  (from  whom  also  they 
got  their  names,)  and  several  other  tilings,  which  are 
more  than  sufficient  arguments  to  prove  tliat  the  river 
belongs  to  the  Netherlanders  and  not  to  the  Swedes; 
then-  very  beginnings  will  prove  this,  for  eleven  yeai-s 
ago,  in  the  year  1638,  one  IVIinne-wits,  (who  had  the  di- 
rection at  the  Manathans,!!  in  behalf  of  the  West  India 
Company)  came  up  the  river  with  a  ship  called  the 
Kalme-Slcutel,  and  a  yatcht  called  the  Vogel-Gr3'p,  who 
told  the  Netherlanders  who  possessed  the  river,  (in  be- 
half of  the  company  and  the  Lord  of  Nederhorst,  tliat 
he  had  fonnerly  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  §  and 
tliat  he  did  some  business  with  the  savages,  and  fiu'nished 
his  vessel  with  water  and  wood,  and  they  let  liim  g'o 
away  again.  Some  time  after  that,  some  of  our  people 
went  there  again,  and  found  that  there  was  a  httle  gar- 
den made  there  alread}^  containing  sallads,  potherbs, 
and  several  other  things,  at  which  they  wondered  much, 
asked  how  that  happened,  and  whether  tliey  were  re- 
solved to  stay  there,  wliich  tliey  apologized  for  in  a  shuf- 
fling evasive  manner,  nevertheless  some  presumed  tliat 
it  was  so. 

The  third  voyage  he  said  was  to  build  a  good  fort, 
wliicli  was  their  intention  and  design:  when  tlie  Director 
Kieft  came  to  have  knowledge  of  the  affair,  he  protested 
against  it,  but  in  vain;  they  had  no  notion  of  ch'opping 
their  design,  as  we  saw  very  clearly  in  the  sequel.  It 
serves  for  a  proof  thaX  above  Maghchachamie,  amongthe 
SanJuJmns,  the  anus  of  their  liigli  mightinesses  were  set 
up,  by  order  of  the  Director  Kieft,  as  a  token  that  the 
river  with  all  the  neighboming  counti-ies  and  farms  with 
their  appurtenances,  were  in  possesion  of  and  belonged 
to  tlieu'  high  mightinesses.  But  what  profit  have  they 
as  yet  yielded?  only  a  long  continued  contempt,  and 
lessening  their  Importance;  for  the  Swedes  by  an  over- 
beai-ing  liaughtiness,  tlirew  them  down,  and  now 
we  let  it  remain,  so  they  and  the  aforesaid  governor  think 
it  an  heroic  action.  This  is  true,  that  we  made  several 
protests,  as  well  against  these  as  otlier  things,  but  they 
had  just  as  much  effect  ss  a  crow's  flying  over  tlieu- 
heads,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  if  tliis  governor  had 
had  a  passage  for  his  people,  we  should  have  more  spoil 
with  liim  than  we  had  with  the  Enghsh  or  any  of  their 
governors;  and  tliis,  in  short,  respecting  the  Sv/edes, 

*  Hog-creek.  f  Now  Newcastle. 

+  Now  Christiana  creek.  ||  Now  New-York. 

§  The  name  given  in  that  day  to  America  in  general. 


which  can  be  well  explained  by  tlie  company's  officers, 
who  have  all  the  papers,  to  which  (besides  tlie  journals) 
we  refer. 

The  English  have  at  several  times  ti-ied  to  get  tliis 
i-iver,  for  they  diink  they  have  the  best  title  to  it,  but 
tliis  has  been  hitherto  prevented  by  several  protests,  and 
also  by  our  violently  di-iving  them  away,  well  knowing 
that  if  they  once  got  a  settlement  there,  we  should  lose 
the  river,  or  have  a  gi-eat  deal  of  troulile  with  them,  if 
they  should  come  there  in  large  numbers.  It  is  daily 
reported  among  us,  and  we  are  informed  it  will  happen 
soon,  that  many  English  families  will  resort  hitlicr,*  and 
it  is  thought  that  if  tliese  folks  should  get  footing  here, 
they  would  soon  oveiTun  the  whole  country  in  such  a 
manner,  that  in  a  little  time  neither  the  Hollanders  nor 
the  Swedes  would  have  any  thing  to  sa^',  at  least  wc 
should  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  whole  or  the 
gi'eatest  part  of  the  river,  unless  some  i-emarkable  pre- 
caution should  be  soon  taken,  and  tliis  would  tlien  be  the 
friut  of  our  settling;  for  the  report  now  is,  that  the  Eng'- 
lish  will  build  a  vUlage  and  a  trading  house  there,  and  m 
ti'uth  if  they  do  begin  in  this  manner,  tliere  is  no  one 
here  in  behalf  of  the  company  who  will  liinder  them,  or 
can  possibly  do  it;  and  not  longer  ago  than  last  year, 
several  free  people  (whereof  some  were  among'st  us  who 
had  and  could  have  good  friends  at  home)  begged  for  a 
place  to  set  up  in,  a  trading  house,  and  some  breweries 
amongst  the  planters,  upon  condition  that  we  should  give 
them  some  suitable  hbeities  and  exemptions,  but  these 
were  refused  by  the  General,  who  said  he  could  not  do 
it,  as  he  had  no  order  or  commission  from  their  excel- 
lencies, his  superiors,  about  it,  but  if  they  chose  to  tloit 
without  such  freedoms,  it  might  be  winked  at;  and  if  we 
tell  his  excellency  that  we  have  such  privileges  offered 
us  by  the  neighbours,  if  we  will  declare  om'selves  sub- 
jects of  tlieir  government,  and  that  in  setthng  here  we 
run  a  great  risk  fi-om  the  Swedes  and  the  Enghsh,  his 
excellency  answers  that  he  knowsit,and  is  well  convinced 
it  is  as  we  say,  but  that  liis  orders  from  liis  superiors  are 
such,  that  he  cannot  answer  it  to  them.  Now  we  are  at 
a  loss  what  to  do;  but  one  of  the  two  must  be  true,  that 
is,  either  the  Director  or  the  Compan}',  or  both,  must  be 
in  fault;  be  it  as  it  will,  one  throws  tlie  blame  upon  the 
otlier,  and  between  them  every  thing  is  g'oing  to  iiiin; 
strangers  settle  the  country  and  fai'e  very  well,  and  ridi- 
cule us  if  we  say  any  thing:  tliey  get  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, which,  if  our  Netherlanders  had  and  enjoyed 
as  tliey  do,  without  doubt,  with  divine  assistance  (with- 
out wliicli  we  can  do  notliing,)  we  should  floui'ish  as  well 
if  not  better  tlian  tliey  do. 

Vessek  ckarcdout  from  Pldladclphia,  from  1719  to  1725 
inclusive,  and  built  from  1722  io  1724  inclusive. 

"  An  account  of  the  number  of  vessels  with  tlieir  ton- 
age  (as  by  register, )  that  have  been  cleared  out  to  sea 
from  Philadelpliia  for  these  seven  yeai-s  b}--past,  w;is  de- 
hvered  to  the  House  by  the  Naval  Officer,  according  to 
order,  and  is  as  foUoweth,  viz. 


Year  of  God.         Number  of  Vessels.  Their  Tonage, 

1719,  November  1.            128  ;  4,514 

1720  do                    140  '  3,982 

1721  do                   111  3,711 

1722  do                      96  3,531 

1723  do                      99  3,942 

1724  do                    119  5,450 

1725  do                     140  C,655 

"  As  also  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  this  port,  with 
then-  tonage,  for  the  following  tlu'ee  years. 

Year  when  built.    Number  of  vessels.  Number  of  tons. 

1722  10  428 

1723  13  507 

1724  19  959" 


*  This  probably  alludes  to  proposed  settlements  of 
English  from  New  Haven  colony,  who  claimed  a  right 
by  piu-chasc  from  the  Indians,  respecting  which  settle- 
ment some  documents  will  be  soon  published. — Ed. 
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COMMERCEc 


COMMERCE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  annexed  table  of  imports  from,  and  exports  to 
Great  Britain,  is  extracted,  principally,  from  a  work,  en- 
titled, "The  Trade  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Sir  Chai-les 
Wliitworth — tlie  residue  we  have  supplied  from  Ander- 
son's History  of  Commerce.  It  exhibits  an  interesting 
view  of  probably  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  ti-ade, 
which  occupies  the  most  important  rank  in  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  present  day.  The  table  coiTimences  with 
the  year  169?',  only  about  sixteen  yeai-s  after  tlie  landing 
of  Penn.  Previously  to  this  period,  it  is  probable,  the 
settlers  were  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters,  to 
engage  fuilher-  in  commerce  than  to  supply  themselves 


with  what  few  necessai'ies  they  required.  The  amount 
wltl\  which  the  table  commences,  both  of  imports  and 
exports,  is  not  as  great  as  many  an  invoice  imported,  at 
the  present  day  by  individuals.  The  balance  is  uniformly 
against  this  country;  and  (towards  the  last  of  the  series) 
to  an  immense  amount.  Tliis  also  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  case  between  Great  Britain,  and  New  England  and 
New  York.  While  the  balance  is  uniformly,  and  very 
largely,  in  favour  of  Vu-ginia  and  Maryland.  The  articles 
of  export,  from  this  state,  at  that  time,  were  chiefly 
timber,  copper  ore,  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  gi'ain  and 
flour. 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


UNION  CANAL  REPORT. 
November  20,  1827. 
.Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Managers  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Stock- 
holders. ■ 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  charter,  tl'.c 
Board  of  the  Union  Canal  Company  now  make  thou- 
annual  statement: — 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  they  can  say,  that  the  Union 
Canal,  wliich  is  to  form  the  great  link  of  communi- 
cation  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Pliiladelphia,  is 
now  complete  in  all  its  parts,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
planking-  on  the  summit,  which  will  be  finished  in  ten  or 
fifteen  daj's. 

Notwithstanding  difficulties  and  emban-assmcnts  wliich 
in  tlie  internal  navigation  of  the  United  States  ai-e  unpre- 
cedented, the  Board  believe  that  the  Union  Canal  pre- 
sents a  work  of  improvement,  which,  for  economy  of 
expenditiu-e,  for  beauty,  soHdity,  and  adaptation  to  its 
purpose,  will  be  foimd  unequalled  in  oiu*  country. 

The  Board  will  refrain  at  the  present  time  from  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  as  from  foi-mer  reports,  when  the 
parts  of  tlie  work  were  incomplete,  a  coirect  opinion 
may  be  foi-med  of  what  has  been  done  in  relation  to 
locks,  dams,  aqueducts,  tunnelling,  embankments,  tow- 
ing paths,  bridges,  waste  weirs,  culverts,  and  excava- 
tion. It  may  moreover  be  said,  that  tlie  pictui-esque 
countiy  thi'ough  wliich  the  canal  flows;  tlie  judgment 
witli  which  it  is  laid  out;  the  taste  and  style  of  beauty 
with  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  rational  cm-iosity 
which  is  felt  to  see  a  work  so  intimately  connected  witli 
the  prosperity  of  our  state  and  its  fine  metropolis,  have 
attracted  many  of  tlie  stockholders  to  the  place  of  its 
location,  where  all  tlie  paits  have  been  personally  in- 
spected. 

The  Board  wiU  proceed  to  explain  the  reason  why  it 
was  impracticable  to  open  an  extensive  trade  dui'ing  the 
past  season,  and  why  they  now  confidently  predict  the 
benefit  of  an  uninten-upted  navigation  dm-ing  the  ensu- 
ing yeai-,  and  thus  accomplisliing  tlie  most  important 
step  towards  developing  the  riches  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
giving  to  Philadelphia  the  advantages  of  her  geograplii- 
cal  position  in  relation  to  the  interior  of  our  state,  and 
of  the  western  country  generally,  a  position  which  wUl 
make  her  the  commercial  capital  of  that  countiy. 

Early  in  the  last  summer,  the  whole  canal  was  consi- 
dered in  a  state  of  completion,  and  preparations  v.  ere 
making  to  fill  the  entu-e  fine  with  water,  when  unfortu- 
nately, after  the  passage  of  the  first  boat,  the  steam-en- 
gine pump,  which  had  been  consti-ucted  in  Pittsburg, 
was  broken,  and  the  summit  was  found  less  retentive 'of 
water  tlian  had  been  anticipated.  These  unavoidable 
accidents  (against  the  recmrence  of  which  effectual 
measm-es  have  been  taken,)  have  been  the  prime  cause 
of  the  unexpected  delay  which  has  taken  place. 

The  steam-enghie,  as  well  as  the  gi-eat  water  wheel 
with  the  pumps,  are  now  in  perfect  order,  and  before 
tlie  opening  of  the  spring',  a  second  water  wlieel,  and  a 
second  steam-engine,  will  be  in  readiness,  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  rendering-  more  certain,  at  aU  times,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water. 

The  Board,  taking  into  consideration  the  limestone 
soil  through  which  the  summit  is  constructed,  and  the 
immense  advantage  which  will  result  from  preventing- all 
filti-ation  or  soakage,  have,  with  the  advice  of  Canvass 
White,  esq.  their  engineer,  (as  will  be  seen  by  his  re- 
port hereto  annexed,)  nearly  completed  the  planking  of 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  entire  summit,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  water  may  be  admitted  befnre  tlie  close 
of  the  season.  Every  other  part  of  the  canal,  including 
the  navigable  feeder,  is  now  filled  with  water  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  about  eighty  miles,  and  used  for  the  ti-ansporta- 
tion  of  coal,  lumber,  and  other  commodities. 

As  it  is  hoped  the  State  Canal  will,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  be  navigable  from  Middletown  to  Harris- 
burg,  efforts  will  be  made  to  pass  a  boat  through  the 
whole  extent  of  tlie  Union  Canal  to  Middletown,  and 


from  thence  through  the  State  Canal  to  Ilarrisburgh,  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  Union  Canal  Boat  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  remove  the  prejudices  which  now  exist 
in  the  minds  of  some,  against  tlie  size  and  capacity  of  the 

boats. 

In  relation  to  what  are  usually  denominated  the  nan-ov/ 
boats  of  the  Union  Canal,  the  Boai-d  will  remark,  that 
the  science  and  experience  of  the  world  are  now  enlisted 
on  tlie  side  of  narrow  boats,  as  adapted  to  carry  an  ade- 
quate quantity  v.  itli  greater  facility  and  economy  than 
lai-gc  boats.  Upon  the  Union  Canal,  ten  men  and  ten 
boys,  with  ten  boats  and  ten  horses,  will  carry  and  bring 
back  250  tons,  with  less  labour  and  in  less  time,  than 
can  be  done  with  boats  which  are  usually  denominated 
"wide  boats,"  whatever  may  be  their  size.  The  boats 
wliich  are  consti-uctcd  for  the  use  of  the  Union  Canal, 
and  which  for  some  time  have  been  used  upon  the  east- 
ern and  western  sections,  ai-e  found,  by  actual  experi- 
ence, to  be  able  to  cari-y  at  least  26  tons,  and  to  be  ea- 
sily ch-awn  by  one  horse,  and  passed  through  each  lock 
in  five  or  six  minutes. 

The  New-York  Canal  Commissioners,  in  theu-  official 
report  to  the  legislatm-e,  say,  that  by  constructing  two 
sets  of  locks,  they  can  pass  1,900,000  tons  annually,  and 
with  single  locks  one  half  that  quantity.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  the  locks  of  the  Union  Canal  will  pass  8 
boats  an  horn-,  of  25  tons  each,  or  one  every  7^  minutes; 
then  it  follows  that  200  tons  will  pass  every  hour,  or  4800 
tons  in  24  hours.  If  then  the  Canal  is  navigable  but  250 
days  a  yeai-,  1,200,000  tons  may  be  passed  in  a  single 
year. 

It  will  be  competent,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated, 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  Canal,  by  raising  tlie  banks 
and  locks  one  foot,  and  boats  of  40  tons  each  may  then 
navigate  the  Canal  witli  fiicifity,  or  1,920,000  tons  may 
pass  in  a  single  year.  The  whole  commerce  of  all  tlie 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna  had  been  estimated  at 
200,000  tons,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Commissioners 
say,  in  their  report  to  the  last  legislature,  that  the  total 
of  the  commerce  which  passes  the  mouth  of  tlie  Juniata 
by  water,  from  the  north  and  west,  of  a  kind  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  canal  in  preference  to  the  river,  is  125,000 
tons. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Board  and  the  pubKc 
must  be  broug-lit  to  tlie  irresistible  conclusion,  that  al- 
thougli  a  liberal  policy  requires  that  no  objection  should 
be  made  to  the  accommodation  of  other  districts  of  coun- 
try, either  with  rail-roads  or  canals,  the  Union  Canal  will 
for  many  yeai's  to  come,  have  the  capacity  of  convening 
to  market  the  whole  produce  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  shov/lng  the  sum  of  $31,702 
16  cents  to  be  tlie  balance  of  cash  in  liis  hands  on  the 
1st  inst.  is  herewith  submitted,  and  the  further  sum  of 
§5000  will  be  received  in  a  few  days,  as  the  last  instal- 
ment due  fi'om  the  commonwealth,  which  wUl  complete 
the  v.diole  amount  subscribed  under  the  act  of  1821,  by 
the  state  and  by  inrhviduals. 

In  conclusion,  the  Boai-d  will  remark,  that  the  Union 
Canal  Company  are  engaged  in  tlie  consti-uction  of  a 
v.-ork  which,  in  times  that  are  gone  by,  from  difficulties 
financial  aud  physical,  failed  in  the  hands  of  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  Robert  Mon-is,  and  other  master  spu-its  of 
Pennsj'lvania.  Under  the  protecting  and  helping  hand 
of  the  legislatm-e,  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of  accompHsli- 
ment.  The  unavoidable  difficulties,  and  which  may  be 
cliiefly  ascribable  to  the  natiu-e  of  the  soil,  have  never 
disheartened  the  Board,  and  they  have  been  sustained 
and  animated  by  a  correspondent  feeling  on  tlie  pai-t  of 
tlie  Stockholders,  who  have  at  all  times,  when  called 
upon,  freely  paid  their  respective  instalments.  If  any 
new  and  now  unforeseen  difficulties  present  themselves, 
every  resoiurce  of  labour  and  art  must  be  called  forth  to 
overcome  them.  The  Union  Canal  is  the  hope  of  Plii- 
ladelpliia,  and  so  far  as  the  commercial  greatness  and  the 
ample  revenue  Philadelphia  affords  the  state,  is  a  matter 
of  concern,  it  is  the  hope  of  Pennsylvania.  Nature,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  springs  and  streams  of  water. 
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has  fixCTl  limits  to  which  canals  can  be  canied  fi'om  tlie 
Susquehanna  to  tlie  commercial  capital  of  our  state, 
!incl  it  is  !)clicvedtliat  no  other  direct  water  communica- 
tion can  ever  be  made.  Every  faculty  must  therefore  be 
em])lo3  ed  to  sustain  and  preserve  tlie  Union  Canal;  and 
when  the  gi-eatest  and  most  useful  enterprise  the  new 
world  has  yet  witnessed,  and  in  whicli  the  common- 
wealth is  now  eng-aged — when  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
sliall  have  reached  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes 
the;  ricliest  results  to  the  Stockholders,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, M'ill  l)c  fully  cnjoj  ed. 

All  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

SAMUEL  MIFFLIN,  President. 

T!ie  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President. — .Samuel  Mifflin. 

3Ianaffer$. — ^William  Lehman,  George  Vaux,  William 
Boyd,  Wilham  Read,  Charles  Graff,  Jolm  C.  Stocker, 
William  W.  ]''"ishcr,  Jolfn  Gratz,  Francis  G.  Smith,  Peter 
Hahn,  William  Y.  Birch,  Samuel  Balrd,  of  Reading. 

Extract  of  a  letter  received  at  tlie  Union  Canal  Office, 
,  dated, 

Lebanon,  Dec.  30,  1827. 

Yestcixlay  aftci;iipon,  the  boat  Susquehanna,  of  Le- 
banon, captain  May,  passed  tliis  place  with  a  load  of 
Wilkesbarre  Coal,  from  the  Susquehanna,  bound  for 
Philailelphia;  at  which  place  I  expect  she  will  ai-rive  on 
the  first  of  January. 

Tliere  is  tliree  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  summit:  the 
supply  from  resen'oirs,  being  more  tlian  sufficient  to 
keep  up  that  depth. 

The  navigation  is  now  in  good  order,  I  may  say  per- 
fect, from  Lewis's  pond  on  the  Schulykill  below  Read- 
ing, to  Midtlletown  on  the  Susquelianna;  as  well  as  the 
navigable  feeder  to  Jones-town  on  tlie  Swatara. 

Six  boats  have  already  arrived  at  this  place,  with  lum- 
ber and  otlier  articles,  and  to  day  I  expect  the  beautiful 
5)o;it  Hummelstown  Enterprise,  Capt.  Richards,  will  be 
iicre  from  tliat  place. 


Exti'act  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of 
the  Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  held  on  tire  1st  inst.  William  Read, 
Esq.  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  William  Lehmait,  superintendant  of 
the  works,  dated  Lebanon,  December  30,  was  received 
and  read,  stating  tliat  the  summit  was  now  tilled,  and 
that  the  boat  Susquehanna  which  liad  passed  over 
westward  witli  her  load  of  castings,  and  delivered  it  at 
tlie  water  works  on  Swat:u'a,  had  then  taken  in  a  load  of 
WilksbaiTe  coal  from  the  Susquehanna,  and  had  passed 
the  summit  level  on  her  way  eastwai-d,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  an'ive  in  tliis  city  tliis  evening;  and  that  the 
navig'ation  of  tlie  Union  Canal  throug'hout  its  whole 
leng'tli,  from  Sliddletown  on  the  Susquehanna,  to  the 
Schuylkill  below  Reading,  and  the  navigable  feeder  are 
now  in  complete  order.  ~ 

On  i-eceiving  tliis  important  intelligence  the  Board 
experience  the  most  lively  sensations  of  satisfaction, 
being  fidly  persuaded  that  under  the  favoiu-  of  provi- 
dence thej-  have  been  enabled  to  accomphsh  a  most 
arduous  undertaking,  which  in  utilit}'  and  imiiortance 
to  tlie  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, can  never  be  surpassed. 

Under  the  impressions  occasioned  by  this  happ}'  re- 
sult, and  in  a  review  of  the  v  arious  difficulties  wliich 
have  been  met  with  .and  overcome,  the  Boai-d  would  be 
unjust  to  their  own  feehngs,  did  they  not  record  their 
conviction  that  tlie  successful  execution  of  this  great 
enterprise,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  talents,  indus- 
try, strenuous  perseverance  and  faithful  devotion  of  the 
])rincipal  officers  of  the  Comjiany,  especially  of  Samuel 
Mifflin,  Esq.  the  president  of  tliis  Board;  of  Canvas 


White,  Esq.  engineer  in  chief,  and  Mr.  William  Lehman, 
principal  superintendant:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  tlianks  of  this  Board  be  pi-cscntcd 
to  the  gentlemen  above  named,  together  witli  the  assur- 
ance that  the  members  of  tliis  Boai-d  will  always  enter- 
tain for  then-  services  the  highest  consideration  and  the 
most  marked  regard. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  presented 
to  each  of  tlie  gentlemen  above  named. 

Pottsville,  (Mount  Carbon,)  Dec.  29. 

The  canal  navigation  is  almost  closed  for  this  season. 
It  is  true  it  is  yet  open  and  in  fine  navigable  order.  But 
few  of  our  coal,  and  other  merchants  will  ventiu-e  down 
it  at  this  advanced  stage  of  tlie  season,  lest  their  boats 
should  be  frozen  up  at  a  distance  from  home.  Last 
winter  the  canal  closed  on  the  15th  of  December,  and 
tliis  season  it  has  remained  ope"n  an  unusual  length  of 
time.  Upwards  of  31,000  tons  have  been  sent  down 
tliis  season,  more  than  double  that  of  last.  The  amount 
transmitted  from  here  exceeds  tliat  of  tlic  Lehigh  more 
than  1000  tons,  and  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  tliat 
the  amount  shipped  from  liere  next  season,  will  be  near- 
1}-,  if  not  quite,  double  that  of  the  present.  There  will 
be  many  more  persons  engaged  in  tlie  trade,  more  boats 
Ijuilt,  and  avenues  opened  to  exhaustless  regions  of  coal. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  sale  of  31,000 
tons  of  coal  has  brought  an  immense  deal  of  wealth  into 
om-  town  and  neighboiiiood;  such  is  obviously  the  fact, 
it  speaks  for  itself 

We  believe  it  almost  impossible  for  human  ingenuity 
to  conceive  the  degree  of  affluence  and  prosperity, 
which  om-  town  and  countiy  will  ultimately  an-ive  at. 
Our  canal  is  capable  of  jiassing  at  least  one  million  of 
tons  annually.  And  should  our  coal  trade  increase  in 
tlie  same  ratio  it  has  done^  in  five  years  it  will  exceed 
that  amount. 

What  is  to  prevent  thisi'  Surely  not  an  excess  of 
supply  or  an  exliaustion  of  the  coal  region.  The  demand 
will  exceed  the  supply  either  hi  the  foreign  or  domestic 
market,  and  the  coal  region,  from  the  best  conjecture 
we  can  form,  contjvlns  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
world  for  ages.  An  immense  quantity  will  be  ship]5ed 
the  next  year  to  foreign  countries,  besides  a  vast  deal 
coastwise.  Coal  has  been  found  admirably  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sug-ar,  and  the  consumption  will  l)e 
very  great  in  tlie  AVest  Indies,  where  a  great  deal  has 
ah-eady  been  sent  for  tliis  purpose. 

The  steamboats  on  the  North  river,  alone,  it  has  been 
calculated,  would  consume  during  the  season,  (say  eight 
navigable  months,)  30,000  tons,  provided  tlie  certainty 
of  supply  could  be  depended  on. — There  is  little  doubt, 
but  that  antlu-acite  will  soon  find  a  profitable  mai-ket  in 
England.  A  bairel  of  coal  was  recently  sent  b_v  a  gen- 
tlem:iii  in  this  countiT,  to  a  cutler  in  England,  who,  on 
making  the  experiment,  pronounced  it  far  sujierior  for 
manufacturing  edged  tools,  to  any  other  coal  then  in  use 
in  England.  Anthvacite  is,  comparatively-,  but  little 
known;  and  when  it  shall  be  completely  understood, 
eveiy  other  species  of  fuel  will  give  place  to  it. — 3Ii- 
ncrs  Journal. 


Sehuylkill  Compam/s  Ca7ial. — Reading  Jan.  1. — Tliis. 
day  the  water  will  be  turned  fi'om  the  canal,  and  tlie 
navigation  closed  for  the  present  season.  It  has  been 
in  operation  about  nine  months  this  year — and  the 
amount  of  commodities  Mdiich  it  has  floated  to  market 
is  immense. 

Pennsi/lmnia  Canal. — Section  nineteen,  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna division  of  tills  'canal,  which  was  let  in  Au- 
g-ust  last,  lias,  we  understand,  been  completed  within 
the  last  few  days.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  section 
wliich  has  been  completed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
with  a  slope  vatt  founded  in  the  river  along  its  whole 
length.  The  contractor.?,  Messrs  IM'Cord,  Ritner  and 
Cameron,  took  it  at  a  very  low  price,  much  below  the 
estimate  of  the  engineer. — Harrisburg  Reporter. 
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LEGAL  DECISION. 
DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Trask  and  six  others,  ~1 

Tackle    &c    of  the  I    Attachment  for  wages.  Friday 
S^o,   Jdm  f       21st  December,  1827. 
Welsh,  owner.  J 

Mr.  Troubatfor  the  llbellants,  stated  this  to  be  a  claim 
for  wages  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  discharged 
from  the  Dido,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Dela- 
ware, the  libellants  Iraving  remained  on  boai-d  five  days 
after  she  grounded,  and  assisted  in  saving  the  spars,  rig- 
ging and  part  of  tlie  cargo,  and  furtlier  stated  that  the 
respondent  refused  to  pay  wages  for  the  said  five  days, 
wliich  the  libellants  insisted  on  as  just  and  proper.  The 
respondent  claimed  a  postponement  until  the  ensuing 
Friday,  in  order  to  prejsai'e  himself  to  resist  the  claim, 
wliich  he  intimated  he  intended  to  contest  as  far  a.s  re- 
spected the  rig-hts  of  wages,  even  to  the  time  when  the 
ship  grou)ided.    The  Court  allowed  the  postponement. 

On  P'riday  the  28tli,  this  claim  was  again  ui'ged  on  the 
pajt  of  tlie  libellants,  wlien  tlie  respondent  appeared 
and  informed  the  Court,  that  he  had  since  settled  with 
tlie  libellants,  and  taken  their  receipts  in  full.  It  ap- 
peared too  that  the  libellants  had  shipped  and  gone  to 
sea. — Mr.  Troubat  then  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
libellants  since  the  last  Friday — that  tliey  had  settled 
without  his  knowledg-e  or  privity,  and  had  not  paid  the 
costs  of  suit  for  which  he  himself  had  become  sm'cty; 
he  therefore  concluded  by  moving  for  a  decree  against 
Mr.  Welsh  the  respondent,  for  costs,  contending  that 
his  alleged  settlement  with  the  libellants  would  not  pro- 
tect him  from  payment  of  tlie  usual  costs. 

His  honor  judge  Peters  granted  the  motion,  and  de- 
creed the  respondent  to  pay  the  costs. — Phil  Gaz. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COAL  TRADE.— Shipments  of  coal  from  Mount 
Carbon  to  Philadelphia,  Tons. 
Per  last  report,      "    1324  boats,  caiTying  31,2,56 

Additional  to  Dec.  27,     5    do.  do. '  108 


1329  31,364 
Total  of  Anthracite  coal  from  Mount  Carbon, 
in  1827,  and  no  more  is  expected  this  season. 
The  water  is  ihtehded  to  be  drawn  off  part  of 
the  canals,  for  the  winter,  in  a  few  days.  4 
boats,  with  coal  included  in  the  above,  and  3 
boats  witli  900  bbls.  flour,  have  arrived  this 
day,  at  Scull's  Wharf,  and  its  vicinity,  .and  one 
or  two  boats  may  be  sent  up  the  river  to  day, 
with  loading. 

Lehigh  has  sent  from  Mauch  Chunk,  in  1827,  30,305 
From  all  other  places,  have  been  sent,  in  1827,  1,239 


Total,  Dec.  31,1827, 


62,908 


Elections. — George  Hoffman  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  for  Lancaster  county,  in  the  place 
of  Samuel  Mohler,  Esq.  deceased.  The  following  were 
the  votes: 

George  Hoffman  1693 
H.  D.  Overhohzer  1494 


Hoffman's  majority  199 

Jacob  Hostitter  had  also  948  votes. 

James  M'Sherry  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  for  Adams  county,  in  the  place  of  Thompson 
T.  Benner,  deceased. 
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Compliment. — The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
Pittsburgh  have  passed  the  following  resolutions  res- 
pecting our  worthy  fellow  citizen,  Frederick  Graff,  Esq. 
for  furnishing  them  with  Plans,  Estimates,  8ic.  respect- 
ing" the  Water-works;  for  wliich  he  decLned  receiving 
any  compensation: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Pittsbiu'gh,  that  the  thanks  of  the  councils  be 
given  to  Frederick  Graff,  Esq.  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion commimicated  by  him,  on  the  subject  of  supplying 
tlie  city  with  water. 

Bcsolved,  that  tlie  w.ater  committee  be  authorised  to 
procm-e  a  Set  of  Glass,  of  the  manufactory  of  Pittsburg, 
and  present  the  same  to  I'rederick  Graff,  as  a  testimony 
of  our  respect. 

Resolved,  that  the  sum  of  one  hunch'ed  dollars  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  above  reso- 
lution. 

In  common  council,  Dec.  24, 1827 — re.ad  and  adopted. 

E.  J.  ROBERTS,  elk. 
In  select  council,  read  and  concurred  in. 

SAMUEL  H.  SCOTT,  elk. 


API'OINTMEJfTS  BT  THE  MATOU. 

January  1st,  1828. 
Robert  W.  Sykes,  Esq.  Attorney  and  Solicitor  for  the 

Corporation. 
Thomas  T- Stiles,  1 

Joseph  Morris,     V  City  Commissioners. 

Robert  Brooke,  j 

Robert  H.  Smith,  Esq.  City  Clerk. 

John  Rugan,  Collector  c)f  Wa-ter  Rents. 

Benjamin  Duncan,  Principal  Corder  of  Wood  at  Draw- 
bridge Landing,  and  Receiver  of  Wharfage. 

George  Abel,  Deputy  for  the  same,  in  place  of  David 
Paul,  resigned. 

Henry  Myers,  jr.  Corder  of  Wood  and  Receiver  of 
Whariage,  at  Sassafras  (Ivace  st.)  Landing. 

John  Marley,  Corder  of  Wood  on  Schuylkill,  and  Re- 
ceiver of  Svharfiige,  and  Corder  of  Wood  brouglitto 
the  City  by  land. 

John  M'Le.a,i,  ^  High  Constables. 

Samuel  P.  Gan-igucs,  3 

George  Beck,      ?  ^j^^.j^^     jj-  ,^  ^^^^.^^^ 

Joshua  Hense}',     3  ° 

John  Land,  .Clerk  of  Second  st.  Mai-ket. 

Henry  Vollum,  Clerk  of  Broad  st.  Market. 

John  Kline,   Superintend.ant  for  cleaning  the  city. 

Southern  District. 
Joseph  Lawrence,  Superintendant  for  cleaning  the  city. 

Northern  District. 
Isaac  Richman,  Captain  of  the  Niglit  Watch. 
Samuel  Stevens,  Lieutenant  of  the  Night  Watch. 
Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  M.D.  Vaccine  Physician. 
Thomas  Porter,  N.E.  Division.  "\ 

Benjamin  W.  Nicholson,  S.E.do.  I  Collector  of  Cases  for 
John  P.  Roberts,  S.W.         do.  C  the  Vac.  Physician. 
James  Kerr,  N.W.  do.  J 

Enoch  Lewis,  City  Regulator  and  Surveyor,  in  place  of 
Reading  Howell,  deceased. 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  following  tables  of  the  Finances  of  the  State  have 
been  compiled  from  the  Auditor's  Reports  presented  an- 
nually to  the  Legislature.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
carried  them  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  State 
government;  but  finding  those  early  statements  not 
drawn  up  in  the  methodical  manner  in  which  they  are  at 
present,  we  found  that  it  would  swell  the  tables  to  an 
immoderate  size.  The  present  commence  with  the  year 
1802,  and  we  believe  embrace  most  of  the  items  which  at 
present  will  be  considered  interesting. 
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MESSAGE. 


VnOil   TUB  AI'IIITOR  GEKETIAJ.  8  IlEPUHT  TO  TUB 
tEGISLATUni;. 

Bank  and  otHer  stock,  the  property  of  the  Common- 
wealth, November,  1827. 

BANK  STOCK. 

2,500  shares  in  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  sub- 
scribed by  the  state  on 
its  incorporation,  §400 
per  share,  1,000,000  00 

1,250  ditto,  subscribed  in 
piu-suance  of  an  act  pas- 
sed in  February,  1810, 
extendingtlie  charter,        500,000  00 


5,233  ditto,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia bank,  at  SlOO 
per  sliare, 

1,7'08  ditto,  in  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  bank,  at 
$50  per  sliai-e, 


1,500,000  00 


523,300  00 


85,400  00 


§2,108,700  00 


TURNPIKE  STOCK. 

riarrisbiirg,  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg  $84,499  98^ 

Chambcrsburg-  and  Bedford  171,911  78| 

Bedford  and  Stoystown  103,999  97} 

Stoystown  and  Greensbiu-g  112,500  00 

Greensburg  and  Pittsburcf  89,000  00 

Hunting-don,  Cambria  and  Indiana     ^  171,824  02^ 

Erie  and  Wateiford  5,000  00 

Perkioming-  and  Reading  53,000  00 

Gap  and  Newport  20,000  00 

AA'aynesbm-g',  Greencastle  and  Mcrcerburg  11,379  96 
'      ■  -    -     -  -  g^pQQ 

9,977  96 
29,000  00 
10,000  00 
10,000  00 
12,500  00 
31,000  00 
59,930  37 
20,000  00 
80,000  00 
5,000  00 
39,972  9H 
10,000  00' 


Slorgantown,  Churchtown  and  Blue  Ball 
Little  Conestogo 
Berks  and  Dauphin 
Lancaster  and  Middletown 
Susquehanna  and  Lehigh 
Easton  and  Wilkesbarre 
Milford  and  Oswego 
Uowningtown,  Ephrata  and  Hai-risburg 
Centre  and  Kishacoqiiillas 
Centre 

Susquehanna  and  York 
York  and  Gettysbm-g 
New  Holland 

Springhouse,  Northampton  and  Bethlehem  10,000  00 


Cayuga  and  Susquehanna 
Susquehanna  and  Tioga 
Mercer  and  Mcadville 
Bridgewater  and  \^'ilkesbarre 
Pittsburg  and  New  Alexandria 
New  Alexandi'ia  and  Conemaugh 
Belmont  and  Easton 
Phillipsburg  and  Susquehanna 
Pittsbm'g  and  Butler 
Butler  and  Mercer 


6,000  00 
30,400  00 
19,666  00 
25,000  00 
48,360  65 
16,021  10,V 
17,500  00 
17,000  00 
19,666  66 
19,666  66 


Anderson's  Feriy,  Watcrford andNew  Haven  10,000  00 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  25,000  00 

Ridge  Road  25,000  00 

Bethany  and  Dingman's  choice  8,000  00 

Robbstown  and  Mount  Pleasant  15,000  00 

Mount  Pleasant  and  Somerset  18,499  78A 

Somerset  and  Bedford  18,508  20| 

Hanover  and  Carlisle  10,000  00 

Millerstown  and  Lewistown  35,759  75 

Bellefonte  and  Pliillipsburg  *19,473  00 
Philadelphia,  Brandywine  and  New  London  3,500  00 

Belmont  and  Oghquega  5,000  00 

HiUTisburg  ond  Millerstown  39,699  49 J 

Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  9,646  68 

Lewistown  and  Huntingdon  46,535  21 

Armstrong  and  Indiana  9,000  00 

Clifford  and  Wilkesbarre  4,832  84 


Indiana  and  Ebensburg 
Washington  and  WiUiamsport 
Washington  and  Pittsbm-g 
Lycoming  and  Potter 
Middletown  and  Hanisburg 


12,000  00 

3,333  33 
9,570  60 
10,144  89 A 
14,000  00 


Bellefonte,  Aaronsburg  &.  Yoiingmanstown  12,230  43 


1,871,707  92 


BRIDGES  &  CANALS. 

Columbia 

Harrisburg 

Northumljerland 

Lewisburg  ov  Derrj-town 

Nescopeck  Bridge  Company 

Scluiylkill  Bridge  at  Pottstown 

Monongahcla  Bridge 

Allegheny  Bridge 

French  Creek  Bridge  at  Franklin 

Conemaugh  Bridge  Company 

Big  Beaver  Brid.ge  Company 

Wilkesbarre  Bridge  per  Act  of  the  26th  of 

March,  182l' 
Ditto  per  Act  of  Mai-ch  30,  1824 
Union  Canal 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 

500  shares  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Del.aware 
Canal,  subscribed  by  the  Philadeljjliia 
Bank,  and  to  be  ti'ansferred  to  the  stite  at 
the  expiration  of  15  years  from  tlie  date 
of  subscription,  per  Act  of  the  28lh  of 
Mai-ch,  1823 


90,000  00 
90,000  00 
50,000  00 
20,000  00 
8,00  )  00 
3,000  00 
40,000  00 
40,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
15,000  00 

13,000  00 
13,955  22 
45,000  00 
50,000  00 


100,000  00 


RECAPITULATION. 

Bank  Stock 
Turnpike  Stock 
Bridge  and  Canal  Stock 

Total  amount  of  Stock 


§587,955  22 


2,108,700  00 
1,871,707  92 

587,955  22 

§4,568,363  14 


MESSAGE. 

Of  GovF.nNon  Shcize,  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fellow  Citizens! 

Among  the  duties  which  constitutionally  devolve  on 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  tliere  is  none  more  important  than 
the  annual  message  wliich  he  delivers  at  the  opening  of 
every  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  my  good 
fortune,  every  year,  to  approach  the  discliarge  of  this 
higli  duty  witli  renewed  and  increased  feelings  of  grati- 
fication. General  health,  and  a  multiplication  of  the. 
good  things  of  this  world,  are  every  where  to  be  found 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  We  are  at  peace,  and  plenty 
flows  in  upon  us  through  every  channel.  The  national 
debt  contracted  for  tlie  revolutionary  war;  by  the  pui'- 
chase  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  and  by  the  war  of 
1812,  is  nearly  dischai-ged,  and  tiie  balance  is  paying  off 
witli  unexampled  rapidity;  yet  we  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  nations,  and  we  have 
not  only  no  direct  tax  to  pay,  but  we  have  immense  sums 
to  devote  to  the  erection  of  fortifications,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  internal  improvements.  May  the  Giver  of 
all  good  fill  om-  hearts  witli  gratitude  that  our  lot  has 
been  cast  in  such  a  countiy,  and  at  such  times  as  the 
present!  The  prosperity  we  now  enjoy,  is  not  one 
which  arises  from  the  devastating  march  of  wai-  in  other 
countries,  but  is  a  consequence  of  that  wise  course  of 
policy  which  has  called  forth  all  our  resources  and  all 
om-  industry.  Upon  its  pennanence,  therefore,  we  may 
confidently  rel}',  and  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  tliat 
it  will  increase  as  our  resources,  talents  and  industry  shall 
be  encouraged  to  develop e  themselves. 

There  is  no  good,  which  govemment  can  bestow,  that 
we  have  not  derived  from  it*    There  is  scai-cely  an  evil 
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u  hieli  a  watcliful  g-overnment  can  avert  which  we  have 
not  escaped. — After  fifty  j'ears'  experience,  of  an  untried, 
but  well  considered  system,  we  are  prosperous  and  hap- 
py, beyond  all  former  example,  and  enjoying,  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  the  in\-aluablc  rights  and  privi- 
leg'es  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  AVe  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy, 
nor  too  anxious  in  our  prayers  to  have  them  preserved 
to  us  and  to  our  posterity. 

On  the  system  of  internal  improvement  long  practised 
upon  in  this  commonwealth,  I  submitted  my  opinions  at 
Gonsidei-able  length  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Genei-al  Assembly.  Upon  a  careful  revision,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  thing  i  could  wish  to  alter;  to  it,  there- 
fore, reference  may  be  had,  if  any  shall  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary, as  to  the  Governor's  views  of  that  interesting 
subject.  I  have  the  satisfiiction  to  state,  that  no  doubt  is 
entei-tained  that  the  Union  Canal  will  be  completed  early 
in  the  spring.  The  summit  level,  being  in  a  limestone 
country,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  plank  a  distance 
of  seven  miles.  When  this  is  finished,  this  gi-eat  work 
will  be  ready  to  go  into  full  operation.  The  whole  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  is  under  contract,  and  the 
contracts  have  been  made  at  a  price  far  below  the  esti- 
mate of  the  engineers.  From  the  representations  made, 
I  feel  assured  tliat  fifty  miles  of  the  western  section  of 
tliis  canal  will  be  completed  next  spring.  I  will  not, 
however,  anticipate  the  interesting  facts  which  will  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration  in  the  report  of  the  ca- 
nal commissioners. 

By  these  improvements,  when  completed,  the  resoui'- 
ces  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  greatly  augmented;  her  agri- 
culture encouraged;  her  manufactiu'es  extended;  and 
her  internal  commerce  facihtited  and  enlarged.  These 
cai'dinal  interests,  which  thrive  only  in  conjunction,  will 
act  upon  each  other  with  a  mutually  beneficial  effect,  to 
the  common  advantage  of  all  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
farmer  who  supplies  the  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the 
food  for  the  manufacturer,  will  find  a  steady  and  increas- 
ing market,  in  liis  neighbourhood,  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction of  his  farm.  The  manufacturer,  if  duly  encour- 
aged, will  in  return  furnish  the  fabrics  of  ingenuity  and 
industry.  The  facilities  of  communication  will  extend 
this  profitable  intercourse  throughout  the  commonwealth 
and  while  they  give  value  to  the  minerals  abounding  in 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  they  will  open  new  resources 
of  wealth  and  additional  incentives  to  industiy.  These 
benefits  are  already  partially  felt  and  tliere  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  they  will  go  on  diffusing  themselves  upon 
a  scale  co-extensive  with  the  liberal  plan  which  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Leg'islatiu-e  has  devised. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  truth  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  in  cultivating  her  own  cardinal  interests, 
Pennsylvania  is  promoting  also  the  welfare  of  the  other 
states-  The  sti'ength  of  this  union  depends,  in  no  mean 
respect,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  several  states  to  supply 
each  others  wants,  and  the  intercourse  of  kindness  and 
good  offices  which  its  free  exercise  will  produce.  Penn- 
sylvania, rich  in  coal  and  iron,  producing  in  abundance 
food  for  man,  and  provided  by  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
with  numerous  streams  of  water,  afForcling  the  elemen- 
taiy  power  to  set  machinery  in  motion,  seems  destined 
to  contribute  a  considerable  part  of  her  quota,  towards 
the  general  welfare,  by  the  fruits  of  industry  skilfully 
applied  to  manufactures. — The  maintenance  of  her  rela- 
tive rank  and  her  ability  to  uphold  that  union,  upon 
which  our  peace  and  happiness  so  much  depend,  is  there- 
fore, inseparably  connected  with  internal  improvement  and 
Amci-ican  manufactures.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe, 
that  justly  appreciating  her  interests  and  her  duty, 
she  has  spared  no  exertion  to  promote  the  one  and  fulfil 
the  other,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  character  and 
standing. 

In  regard,  however,  to  both  these  great  objects,  there 
are  duties  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  Union, 
and  there  are  powers  commensurate  with  tho.se  duties, 
as  unquestionable  in  their  constitutional  existence  as 


they  are  beneficial  in  their  operation,  and  indispensable, 
to  give  due  eflectto  the  policy  of  tlie  indh  ldual  states.— 
They  concern  the  general  welfare,  and  correspond  with 
the  national  exigency.  They  are  tlie  concentrated  ener- 
gy of  all,  applied  under  the  guidance  of  all,  to  the  com- 
mon objects  which  transcend  the  powers,  or  the  ability, 
of  the  partictilar  states,  yet  are  necessaiy  for  the  general 
government.  To  open,  or  to  aid  in  opening,  those  gi-eat 
lines  of  interior  communication,  which  promise  extensive 
national  benefits,  in  peace  and  war;  to  protect  American 
manufactm'es,  and  give  encouragement  to  domestic  in- 
dustry, by  adequate  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  com- 
petition;— are  within  those  powers  of  Congress  which 
have  been  invariably  acceded,  and  whose  value  becomes 
more  obvious  as  the  bounds  of  oiu'  confederation  are 
extended  by  the  admission  of  new  states.  One  of  those 
great  interior  communications,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  this  state  are  deeply  interested,  is  now  so 
happily  advancing  that,  earl}-  next  summer,  a  sloop  navi- 
gation will  be  in  full  operation,  connecting  the  waters  of 
t:he  Chesapeake  and  Delaware.  This  great  improvement 
has  thus  far  advanced,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  brought 
to  perfection,  by  the  funds  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government,  by  the  government  of  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delawai'e  and  ^Maryland,  and  by  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  upon  the  exercise,  by  congress,  of  these  powers, 
at  proper  times,  that  Pennsylvania  must  rely  to  c;u-ry  into 
full  eft'ect  her  essential  policy,  and  to  crown  the  liberal 
efforts  she  has  made  within  her  borders  to  encourage 
domestic  manufactures,  and  promote  domestic  tiade  and 
intercourse.  Oiu*  home  industry,  Indeed,  must  depend 
entirely  upon  congress  against  foreign  legislation  and 
foreign  disturbance,  since  the  powers  which  have  been 
granted  to  the  general  government,  and  are  alone  ade- 
quate to  the  oljject,  have  by  the  great  charter  of  oisr 
uiiion,  been  expressly  denied  to  the  government  of  the 
states. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  view  just  presented  is 
another  object  of  exclusive  national  cognizance,  anxious- 
ly desired  by  the  eastern  portion  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  very  important  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  most 
of  her  sister  states.  The  construction  of  a  break  water, 
or  artificial  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay  would 
afford  increased  secui-ity  to  the  trade  of  the  bay  and  river^ 
woiddaid  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States;  would 
benefit  our  chief  commercial  city;  and  by  improving  the 
outlet  towards  wliich,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  all  our  im- 
provements tendj  would  render  them  more  valuable  and 
productive  by  the  inducement  which  it  would  ofl'er  to 
our  brethren  in  the  west,  to  pass  their  produce  and  re- 
tiu'ns  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Having  done  so 
much  for  herself,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
Congress  will  second  her  exertions  by  doiiig,  within  the 
appropriate  sphere  of  the  power  of  the  Union,  what  is 
required  to  give  them  due  effect. 

The  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  April  8, 
1826,  for  the  restoration  of  the  cu-cuit  coiu-t,  and  to  alter 
the  judiciary  sj'stem  of  the  commonwealth,  appears  to 
give  general  satisfaction  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state.  The  S3'stem,  however,  is  still  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  judges,  to  be  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment. And  it  is  probable  that  no  subject,  which  claims 
the  attention  of  the  Legislatiu-e,  could  more  beneficially 
engage  it,  tlian  the  manner  in  which  the  laws,  generally, 
are  administered  throughout  the  commonwealth.  The 
laws,  in  relation  to  intestates,  would  assiu-edly  be  im- 
jiroved,  if  they  were  carefully  revised.  The  organiza- 
tion and  laws,  respecting  the  orphans'  court,  have  so 
forcibly  impressed  my  mind,  as  to  the  necessity  of  amend- 
ment, that  I  have  in  two  former  messages,  to  A\  hich  I 
beg  leave  to  refer,  called  legislative  attention  to  the 
subject. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  penal  code 
of  the  commonwealth,  will,  it  is  expected,  make  their 
report,  so  as  to  be  laid  before  you,  early  in  the  session,. 
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and  thereby  enable  yo>i  to  leg'islate  on  this  important 
branch  of  our  jiu'isprudence. 

By  the  laws,  regulating  hawkers  and  pedlars,  tlic 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  are  authorized  to  recom- 
mend to  the  state  executive,  for  license,  those  citizens, 
who  from  ag-e,  loss  of  limbs,  or  other  bodily  infirmit}-,  are 
prevented  from  acquiring-  a  livelihood  by  labour.  To 
obtain  this  license,  from  the  seat  of  government,  is  at- 
attended  with  delay,  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  suggest- 
ed, tljerefore,  whether  the  object  of  the  law  would  not 
be  as  effectually  complied  with,  by  authorizing  the 
courts  to  grant  such  licenses.  The  fees  to  be  received 
and  accounted  for  by  the  county  ti-easiu'cr.  Licenses 
are  now  granted,  by  law,  in  this  manner  to  tin  pedlar.s, 
without  any  disadvantage  to  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth- 

A  settSement  has  been  made  of  the  account,  arising 
«iput  of  the  late  war,  between  the  government  of  the 
Uuited  States,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which 
a  balance  is  found  in  favour  of  the  stite,  exceeding  in 
value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  settlement 
?ias  been  ratified  by  the  general  government,  and  will 
be  laid  before  you. 

A  report  of  the  trial  of  the  case  of  the  commonwealth 
vs.  the  Ilan-isburg  Canal,  Fire  Insm'ance  and  Water 
Company,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Sunbury,  on  an 
issue  dii-ected  by  that  court,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Asscm- 
J)iy,  will  be  laid  before  the  Legislature.  There  are  fees 
d-itc  to  witnesses,  sheriff  and  prothonotar}',  for  services 
rendered  iis  this  action,  for  the  payment  of  which,  no 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  law;  as  the  Ilarrisburg 
company  has  dissolved,  I  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  to  defray  the  expefiscs  incurred  in  prosecuting  the 
suit  to  a  termination. 

The  last  loan,  authorized  by  act  of  Assembly,  was 
taken  by  the  Rank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  better  terms  For 
the  Commonwealth,  than  any  former  loan  it  has  made. 
On  this  subject,  and  on  all  others  connected  witli  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  state,  the  report  of  the  state 
Treasurer  and  Auditor  General  will,  it  is  believed,  pre- 
sent clear  and  satisfactory  statements  and  vie\\'s. 

Tlie  agreeable  duty  enjoined  on  the  Governor,  of 
comm^mlcating  to  Governor  CaiTol  of  Tennessee,  the 
high  and  sincere  regard  entei-tiined  by  the  reprcsenta- 
tises  of  his  native  state,  for  his  distinguished  military 
services  during  the  late  war,  was  faithfully  discliargcd. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  trans- 
snitted  to  Goveraor  Carrol,  whose  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived. These  papers  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  sword  directed  to  be  presented  to  captain 
Ravid  Conner,  of  the  navy,  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
ihe  late  war,  was  presented  to  that  distinguished  officer, 
foy  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  state,  on  the  last  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  front  of 
th.tt  litall  in  which  it  was  adopted. 

The  great  number  of  reports  from  pul)lic  officers, 
S^oirds  of  commissioners,  and  incorporated  companies, 
which  are  annually  laid  on  the  table  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  give  them  much  valuable  and  minute 
information,  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Among  the  injunctions  of  the  constitution,  there  is 
mone  more  interesting  than  that  which  enjoins  it  as  a 
duty  on  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  education  ,of 
the  poor  tlirougliout  the  Commonwealth.  Whether  we 
regard  it  in  its  probable  influence  upon  the  stability  of 
om-  free  repuljlican  government,  or  as  it  may  contribute 
to  social  and  individual  happiness,  it  equally  deserves 
the  earnest  and  unremitted  attention  of  those  who  are 
lionoured  with  the  high  trust  of  providing  for  the  public 
u-elfai-e.  If  the  culture  of  the  understanding  and  heart, 
be  entirely  neglected  in  early  life,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  evil  propensities  will  take  root,  where,  with 
proper  discipline,  there  might  have  been  a  rich  harvest  of 
usefulness  and  worth.  A  knowledge  of  our  rights,  and 
a  sense  »f  our  duties,  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 


blessings  we  enjoy,  and  an  habitual  desire  to  preserve 
them,  are,  the  wholesome  fruits  of  that  good  seed,  which 
it  is  the  object,  aud  with  the  favour  of  Providence,  the 
eifect  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  to  implant. 
It  cannot  be  supplied  to  all  in  equal  measure,  but  it  is 
hoped,  the  time  will  come,  when  none  will  be  left  en- 
tirely destitute.  Then  will  the  Legislature  truly  be,  in 
this  respect,  what  the  framers  of  the  constitution  desired 
it  should  be,  a  parent  to  the  children  of  the  poor — and 
they  in  retiu'n,  will  have  strong  inducements  to  love  and 
to  honour,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  perjietuate,  the  free 
institutions  from  which  they  derive  so  signal  a  benefit,  so 
prolific  a  source  of  happiness. 

Until  the  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  a  general  plan  of 
education  for  all,  which  have  hitlierto  been  found  insu- 
perable, be  overcome,  it  will  be  in  the  power,  as  it  lias 
always  been  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Legislature,  to  afford  a  liberal  aid  to  the  exertions  of 
public  spirited  and  benevolent  citizens,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote such  local  schemes  of  instniction,  as  may  be  suited 
to  particular  parts  of  the  state,  though  not  applicable  to 
all.  What  has  been  done  in  this  way,  has,  it  is  believed, 
been  productive  of  much  good;  and  has  caused  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  the  Legislatiu-e  to  be  gratefully  felt,  and 
affectionately  acknowledged. 

In  conducting  the  gi'eat  experiment  of  free  govern- 
ment, founded  on  written  constitutions,  and  can-ied  into 
effect  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, ilis  no  less  the 
duty,  than  it  is  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic, 
to  exercrsc  towards  each  other,  and  towards  their  pub- 
lic functionaries,  a  spirit  of  kuidness  and  conciliation,  of 
mutual  respect  and  forbearance.  Differences  of  o])inion 
will  arise,  where  there  is  freedom  of  choice  and  discus- 
sion, and  they  will  ocaasionally  be  accompanied  with 
earnestness  and  warmth.  15ut  we  owe  it  to  oiu'selves, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  lofty  position  we  occupy  in  tlie 
world,  to  avoid  every  thing  wliich  may  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind  in  the  comi^etency  of  man  for  self-g-o- 
vernment,  or  wastefully  diminish  the  stock  of  our  nation- 
al reputation,  by  detracting  from  the  distinguished  indi- 
vidual reputations  of  wliich  it  is  composed.  The  success 
of  the  cause  of  free  government,  which  we  all  anxiously 
desire  to  promote,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
the  occasional  c(uestions  which  excite  and  divide  us. 
These  considerations  should  be  of  sufficient  weight  to 
suppress  violent  feelings,  which  if  indulged,  might  en- 
danger all  that  is  most  conducive  to  our  character  as  a 
people,  and  our  happiness  as  individuals. 

It  shall  be  my  stucly,  as  it  is  my  duty  and  inclination^ 
cordially  to  co-operate  with  the  General  Assembly,  in 
carrying  uito  full  effect  whatever  measures  they  may 
devise,  to  ensure  the  freedom,  and  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  tltose  who  have  selected  us  to  watch  over 
their  welfare,  and  guard  their  rights. 

J.  ANDW.  SHULZE. 

Ilarrisburg,  Dec.  6,  1827. 

LEGISLATURE  of  PENNSYVANIA. 

In  Senate — Saturday,  Dec.  15. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
made  report,  wlrich  was  read  as  follows: 

The  Judiciary  committee  to  whom  was  refeiTed  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of 
Beaver,  relating  to  the  Society  at  Economy, 
REPOUT: 

That  they  have  cai'efully  examined  the  petitions  and 
documents  submitted  to  them,  and  have  heard  the  state- 
ments of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  interested,  . 
from  which  they  have  gathered  a  slight  knowledge  of 
tlie  rise,  progress  and  jjresent  condition  of  the  society; 
a  brief  .sketch  of  which  may  gratify  the  curiosity,  if  it 
should  not  conti-ibute  to  a  pro])er  understanding  of  tlie 
subject  referred  to  your  committee. 

It  seems  that  a  Mr.  George  Ravf,  and  his  followers, 
who  now  constitute  the  society  at  Economy,  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  the  province  of  Swabia;  having  left 
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there  as  the}'  assert,  on  account  of  persecution  for  their 
relig'lous  opinions.  Mi-.  Rapp,  amved  in  this  countiy  in 
the  year  1803  or  4,  a_yearin  advance  of  his  followers,  to 
Ibok  out  a  body  of  land,  on  which  to  settle  them.  Ac- 
cordingly he  purchased  a  quantity  of  land  in  Butler 
county,  and  in  a  short  time  afterw  ards,  the  company  set- 
tled and  improved  it,  and  built  a  town  which  tliey  called 
HAnMOxr.  They  laid  out  a  vineyard,  built  mills,  raised 
sheep  and  erected  a  larg-e  cloth  manufactory,  with  which 
they  succeeded  well.  I5ut  having'  the  cultivation  of  the 
gi-ape  very  much  at  heart,  which  .appeared  not  to  do  so 
well  as  they  wished;  their  merino  sheep  likewise  not 
thriving  so  well,  they  ti-ansferred  themselves  to  the  state 
of  Indiana,  near  the  Wabash,  where  the  climate  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
as  also  for  raising  merino  sheep,  both  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  leading  objects  of  their  wishes.  Governed 
by  these  considerations,  they  bought  a  large  body  of 
land,  sold  then-  establishment  at  Harmony,  and  went 
down  the  river  to  the  new  purchase.  There  they  cleared 
a  large  body  of  land,  built  a  beautiful  village,  erected  a 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactory,  a  brewhouse,  a  distille- 
ry and  steam  mill.  But  after  remaining  there  sometime, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  chang'e  of  the  climate  and  un- 
healthiness  of  tlie  counliy,  called  for  a  speedy  retreat. 

The  society  therefore  determined  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  piu'snant  to  that  resolution  purchased  a 
larg-e  body  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  in  Beaver  county,  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg;  here  tliey  commenced 
then-  operations  about  three  years  ago.  They  cleared  a 
spot  of  ground,  on  wliich  they  have  built  a  handsome 
town,  now  consisting-  of  about  130  houses,  and  not  less 
than  800  souls — among  these  are  an  elegant  church,  a 
large  woollen  and  cotton  manufactory,  a  store,  a  tavern,  a 
large  steam  miU,  a  brewerj^,  distiller}',  lanyard,  and  va- 
rious other  work  shops.  IJesides  this  they  have  a  large 
and  commodious  house  built  for  a  concert-hall,  of  120  ft. 
by  54  ft.  arched  underneath,  in  which  they  have  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  cin-iosities,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a 
mathematical  school,  a  library,  and  a  drawing  school. — 
The  committee  have  also  understood,  that  tliey  purchase 
from  60  to  70,000  dollars  worth  of  wool,  and  about  20 
or  30,000  dollars  worth  of  other  articles  from  the  sui-- 
rounchng  country,  for  manufactm-e  and  consumption. 

With  the  objects  of  the  society  or  its  policy  or  regula- 
tions youi'  committee  have  derived  but  a  very  limited 
knowledge,  except  what  is  communicated  in  a  document 
accompanying  the  petition  of  the  complainants,  which  is 
altogether  exparte  and  was  unsupported  by  the  oaths  of 
those  who  signed  it.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  however, 
and  not  denied  by  either  party,  that  the  joint  labour  and 
property  of  the  society,  is  either  held  or  was  originally 
intended  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  in  common,  and  that 
George  Rapp,  the  priest  and  patriai-ch  of  the  company, 
has  the  supervision,  controid  and  management  over  all 
their  concerns,  both  spiritual  and  tempor.al.  They  have 
formed  at  different  times,  two  several  constitutions;  one 
at  Wabash  and  the  other  at  Economy,  which  contain 
provisions  very  similar,  except  that  the  last  one  is  more 
favoui-able  to  persons  disposed  to  withdraw.  It  contains 
in  substance  the  following  conditions,  viz. 

1st.  That  all  holding  property,  who  joined  in  the  so- 
ciet)',  put  it  into  the  common  stock,  and  when  they 
leave  the  societ)-,  they  get  back  what  they  put  in,  without 
interest. 

2d.  Those  who  put  no  property  in  the  society,  and 
leave  the  society  without  leave,  or  giving  notice  to  the 
society  of  their  intention,  their  services  are  to  be  consi- 
dered voluntai-}',  and  entitled  to  no  compensation. 

3d.  That  those  who  put  no  property  in  the  common 
stock,  who  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave  the  so- 
ciety, and  behave  well,  will  be  given  something  to  begin 
the  world  with,  the  amount  in  tlie  discretion  of  the  so- 
ciet)'. 

Before  signing  this,  persons  having  a  desire  for  admis- 
sion, have  a  probation  from  six  to  nine  months,  during 
which  time  they  are  uistmcted  in  the  principles,  rules 


and  rcgidations  of  the  society.  Jacob  Shriver,  (whose 
case  gives  rise  to  the  present  application,)  states  tliat  he 
entered  into  tliis  association  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
remained  among  them  about  twenty  years;  when,  having- 
made  some  discoveries  which  caused  him  to  be  dissatisfi- 
ed, he  left  them.  When  he  entered  the  society,  he  con- 
ti-ibuted  no  property  to  the  common  stock,  so  that  his- 
claim  is  wholly  for  services  rendered.  He  states  in  the 
petition,  "That  the  inhabitants  arc  now  suffering  the 
greatest  injustice  and  imposition,  conti-ary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  &c."  but  does  not  refer  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence  against  the  constitution,  or  to  any  pai'tlcu- 
lar  clause  in  the  constitution  which  is  violated.  Your 
committee  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what 
particular  the  constitution  is  infringed.  He  also  setsfoi  th, 
that  numbers,  tlu-ough  ignorance,  have  been  di-awn  into 
the  slavery  6f  George  Rapp,  tlu-ough  the  delusion  of  be- 
ing joint  partners  of  the  institution;  but  when  they  wish- 
ed to  withdraw,  they  found  they  were  mistaken,  and 
were  not  allowed  one  cent  for  their  sei-vices.  Without 
presuming  to  affirm,  or  deny  the  ti-uth  of  these  allega- 
gations,  your  committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  they 
are  leg-itimate  subjects  of  judicial  enquii-y.  Nor  have  the 
petitioners  pointed  out  any  definite  mode  of  relief,  which 
could  be  given  by  tlie  leglsltiture.  If  Mr.  Sln-iver  has 
voluntarily  entered  into  a  contract  with  Rapp,  individu- 
ally, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  obtaining  redi-ess,  in  a 
court  of  law,  if  by  the  terms  or  natui-e  of  hi»  conti-act  he 
be  entitled  to  it — but  if  liis  agi-eement  was  with  the  so- 
ciety, whether  it  has  been  faithfully  complied  with  or  not, 
it  is  absolutely  void.  As  a  society,  having  no  charter  of 
incorporation,  they  have  no  legal  existence — they  can 
make  no  binding  contract,  nor  can  they  sue  or  be  sued. 
If  Mr.  Shriver  has  made  a  contiact,  which  has  turned 
out  to  his  disadvantage,  it  is  his  own  fault.  That  con- 
tract can  neither  be  cancelled  by  the  legislature,  nor  can 
they  create  a  new  one  for  liim.  Besides,  a  suit  at  law  has 
been  brought,  and  is  now  pending  undetei-mined,  in  the 
covu't  of  common  pleas,  of  I?eaver  county;  and  if  no  other 
difticult}'  was  presented,  tliis  would  seem  a  sufficie]it 
one,  :it  least  for  a  delay  of  legislative  interference.  Thai 
he  should  have  spent  twenty  years,  in  the  prune  of  his 
life,  in  the  service  of  the  societ}',  and  then  leave  it,  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  serious  evil;  but  it  was  one 
wliich  was  brought  upon  him  by  his  own  act.  When  he 
entered  into  it,  he  entered  with  the  knowledge,  that  the 
forfeiture  of  his  labour  would  be  the  consequence  of  his 
withdi-avi'al;  and  in  consideration  of  his  sei-vices,  while 
there,  if  he  had  remained,  he  was  entitled  by  the  terms 
of  his  contract,  to  shelter,  food  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  and  be  instructed  in  the  religious  opinions  of  theii* 
priest  and  ruler,  Mr.  Rapp. 

That  a  society  thus  formed  should  spring  up  in  the 
bosom  of  a  country,  whose  constitution  and  laws  are 
based  upon  the  equal  rights  of  man,  may  seem  novel  and 
extraordinary.  But  that  the}'  have  a  right  to  associate 
in  this  way,  by  their  own  agi-eement,  while  they  commit 
no  overt  acts  of  transgression  against  the  laws  of  the 
country,  cannot,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  be  questioned. 
Whether  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  ad^'anced,  or 
the  cause  of  rclig-ion  and  the  commonwealth  promoted, 
by  such  associations,  your  committee  deem  it  improper 
to  inc[uire.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  your  committee,  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  legislative  duties,  to  inquire 
whether  the  society  has  been  brought  together,  as  has 
been  suggested,  either  through  superstition,  ignorance, 
or  design.  If  it  be  so,  the  true  clu-istian  and  philantlu-o- 
plst  may  lament,  but  no  power  in  this  government  can 
shackle  the  free  operations  of  the  mind  in  its  religious 
exercises,  or  prevent  any  freeman  from  disposing  of  his 
property  or  services  as  may  seem  to  him  right.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  between  a  voluntary  contribution 
to  a  religious  society,  and  a  compulsoi-y  one.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  lawful  for  a  citizen  to  maintain  by  his 
property  or  service  whatsoever  churches  he  pleases;  but 
in  the  latter  the  gi-eat  chart  of  our  liberties  declares, 
"that  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to 
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worship  Almig-hty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conciences;  that  no  man,  of  right,  can  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry  ag'alnst  his  consent;  that  no  human 
authority,  can  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere 
witli  tlie  rights  of  conscience,  and  that  no  preference 
shall  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  estabhshment  or 
modes  of  worship." 

While  your  committee  thus  express  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  legislatui'e,  or  the  legal  obli- 
gation of  the  paities  to  tliis  controversy,  they  cannot 
su]jpress  some  feelings  of  regret,  that  charges  made 
ag-ainst  the  society,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  renders  them 
improper  subjects  of  legislative  inquiry. — Your  commit- 
tee has  not  thought  it  proper  to  condense  those  charg-es 
in  their  report:  1st  Because  tliey  are  not  established  by 
proof;  and  Sdh'.  Because,  if  est;iblished,  they  are  not  fit 
subjects  for  legislative  investigation.  The)',  however, 
deem  it  their  dut}',  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  senate,  to  submit  the  docinncnt  confciining 
those  charges,  with  this  report;  so  that  tlie  nature  and 
extent  of  those  charges  may  be  understood.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  regretted,  that  no  method  can  be  thought  on 
by  which  those  charges,  if  true,  can  be  publicly  investi- 
gated, and  if  false,  detected  and  refuted.  Upon  the 
whole,  your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Laid  on  tlie  table. 

MISCELLANEA  CURIOSA. 

1683.  March  12.  N.  M.  President  to  the  Society  of 
l'"ree  Traders,  for  speaking  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  governor,  provincial  council  and  assembly,  was  or- 
dered to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council,  Avho 
exhorted  him  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future. 

15.  .T.  P.  \\  as  ordered  to  pay  Ss.  and  be  reproved  for 
being  disordered  in  ch-ink. 

The  assembly  agreed  nemine  contradicenie,  that  all 
iaws  should  be  prepared  and  proposed  by  the  governor 
and  council. 

1685.  9tli.  11th  mo.  The  secretary  reporting  to  the 
council  tliat  in  the  chronologic  of  the  almanack  sett  forth 
by  Samuel  Atkins  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  by  Wm. 
Bradford  of  the  same  place,  there  was  these  words:  (the 
beginning  of  government  here  by  the  Lord  Penn)  the 
council  sent  for  Samuel  Atkins  and  ordered  him  to  blott 
out  the  words  Lord  Pcnn;  and  likewise  for  Wm.  Brad- 
ford the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge  not  to  print  any 
thing  but  what  shall  have  lycence  from  the  council. 

1686.  17th.  9th.  mo.  The  petition  of  Abraham  Opden- 
grafe  was  read,  for  the  governor's  promise  to  liim  who 
should  make  the  first  and  finest  piece  of  hnen  cloath. 

1683.  7th.  12th.  mo.  Margaret  Mattson  and  Yethro 
Ilendrickson  examined  and  about  to  be  proved  witches; 
wliercupon  this  board  ordered  that  Neels  Mattson  should 
enter  into  a  recognizance  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  wife's 
appearance  before  this  board  the  27th  instant.  Hendrick 
Jacobson  doth  the  same  for  his  wife. 

27th.  of  the  12th  mo.  Margaret  Matson's  indictment 
was  read,  and  she  pleads  not  guilty,  and  will  be  tryed  by 
the  country.  The  jury  went  forth,  and  upon  their  re- 
turne  broug-ht  her  in  guilty  of  having  the  common  fame 
of  a  witch;  but  not  guilty  in  manner  and  forme  as  she 
stands  indicted. 

Neels  Mattson  and  Antho.  Neelson  enters  into  a  recog- 
nizance of  fifty  poimds  apiece,  for  the  good  behaviom' 
of  Margaret  Matson  for  six  months.  Jacob  Ilendrickson 
enters  into  the  recognizance  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  Yethro  Ilendrickson  for  six  montlis. 

1684.  10th.  3d.  mo.  The  governor  informes  the  coun- 
cillthathe  had  called  the  Indians  together,  and  proposed 
to  them  to  let  them  have  rum,  if  they  would  be  content- 
ed to  be  punished  as  the  English  were;  which  they  did 
agree  to,  provided  that  the  law  of  not  selling  them  rum 
be  abolished, — Council  Books. 


MISCELIANEOUS. 

Domedic  Conmmers.-^We  understand  that  at  a  mill 
erected  on  Chester  creek,  in  Delaware  county,  near  Vil- 
lage Green,  one  htmdred  bushels  of  wheat  are  ground 
and  consumed  weekly  by  the  manufacturers  of  a  neigh- 
boring establishment.  This,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
will  amoiuit  to  $5200  per  annum  raised  and  consumed — 
a  fact  and  argument  in  favour  of  domestic  manufactui'es 
well  worthy  of  notice. — Vil.  lite. 

Vaccination. — Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  Vaccine  Phy- 
sician for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  to  the 
city  clerk  the  names  and  residences  of  1724  persons 
successfiiUy  vaccinated  by  him  during  the  past  year. 

Mamifactures. — The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  31st  Dec.  adopted  the  following- 
resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Oakley:  Resolved,  That  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  be  empowered  to  send  for 
and  examine  persons  on  oath,  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  our  manufiictiu-es,  and  to  report  the  minutes 
of  such  examination  to  this  house — Yeas  102.  Nays  87. 

Iron. — The  forge  belonging  to  Mi-.  A.  M'Calmont,  of 
this  place,  is  now  in  operation,  and  is  manufacturing- 
iron  of  an  excdient  qualit}'.  These  works  are  calculat- 
ed to  ch-ive  two  hammers,  and  have  been  erected  witliin 
the  past  season. 

We  now  have  two  forges  within  less  than  two  miles 
of  Franklin,  which  when  completed,  will  manufacture 
daily  from  two  to  three  tons  of  first  rate  iron.  The  pig- 
metal  at  present  used  in  these  estabhshments,  we  have 
been  informed,  yields  from  75  to  80  per  cent. —  Venango 
Democrat. 


CHRONICLE. 

Banlc  U.S. — Nicholas  Biddle  and  John  B  Trevor,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Campbell  P.  White  of  New  York;  E.  J. 
Dupont,  of  Delaware;  and  Bcnj.  Hatcher,  of  Virginia; 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  Directors 
on  the  part  of  government,  for  the  current  year. 

Pittsbui'gh,  Dec.  26. 

Snow. — On  Friday  night  last,  snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  about  four  inches.  It  is  the  first  that  we  hiwe  had 
this  season. 

ITairisburg,  (Penn.)  Dec  29. 
Accident. — On  Saturday  last  a  distressing  accident  oc- 
cun-ed  in  Lyken's  valley.  The  following  are  tlie  parti- 
cidars  as  related  to  us: — Chi-istian  Messner  and  J.imcs 
Woodside,  brothers-in-law,  went  out  together  to  hunt 
deer.  Having  killed  one  they  skinned  it  and  went  home 
different  ways.  Messncr  carrying  the  skin  of  the  deer 
threw  it  over  his  shoulders. — Woodside,  sometime  after 
they  had  separated,  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and 
saw  the  tail  of  a  deer,  he  raised  liis  rifle  and  fired,  and 
killed  instantaneously  liis  friend  and  brother-in-law. — 
Argus. 

Mild  TVeatker. — Yesterday  afternoon  (Jan.  3.)  A  bat 
was  observed  flying  for  several  hom-s,  evidently  from 
its  motions,  in  search  of  prey;  and  with  the  agility  pecu- 
liar to  them  on  a  summers  eve. — Poiclson. 

Infemperatice. — The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  ardent  spirits — at  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing held  26th  Nov.  last — appointed  Alexander  Henry, 
Matthew  Carey  and  David  M'Clure,  a  committee  to  rc- 
c£uest  the  several  clergymen  of  Philadelphia  to  deliver 
one  or  more  discourses  to  their  respective  congregations 
to  promote  the  important  object  of  the  association. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  following'  documents  relate  to  the  injui-ies  received 
by  the  New  Haven  purchasers,  of  lands  on  Delaware, 
refen-edto  in  our  chronological  sketch  (1640),  and  also 
to  theli-  settlement  on  that  river.  Thej'  are  taken  from 
vol.  2d.  "Historical  Collections." 

Extract  from  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  held  at  Boston  21st 
September,  1643 : 

Vpon  Informacon  and  complaynt  made  by  Mr  Eaton 
and  Mr.  Gregson  to  the  Comissionevs  of  sondry  injuries 
and  outrag-es  they  haiie  receiued  from  the  Dutch  and 
Sweads  both  at  Delaware  Bay  and  elsewhere  the  parti- 
culers  with  their  proofes  being  duly  considered.  It  was 
agreed  and  ordered  That  a  letter  be  written  to  the 
Sweadish  Gouernor  expressing  the  particulers  and  re- 
quiring satisfaction  which  letter  is  to  be  vnderwritten 
by  John  Winthrop,  Esq.  Gouernor  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  President  of  the  Comissloners  forthe  Vnited  Colo- 
nies of  New  England. 

Extract  from  proceedings  of  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  held  at 
Boston,  23d  July,  1649: 

"  From  Newhauen  General  Court  it  was  propounded 
to  the  Comissloners  what  Course  might  be  taken  forthe 
speedy  planting  of  Delaware  Bay  The  title  som  Mar- 
chants  at  New  Hauen  haue  by  piu-chase  from  the  Indians 
to  considerable  tractes  of  land  on  both  Sides  of  the  Ri- 
ver was  opened,  and  the  Comissioners  chd  Reade  and 
consider  what  had  pased  at  a  former  meeting  of  theires 
in  Anno  1643. 

A  writing  delivered  into  New  Haven  Court  by  Mr. 
Leech  concerning  the  Ilealthfulnes  of  the  Place  the 
Goodness  of  the  Land  Conveniency  of  the  lesser  Riuers 
with  the  Advantage  of  a  well  ordered  trade  there  was 
also  perused.  The  Commissioners  with  the  premisses 
considering  the  present  state  of  the  Colonies,  the  En- 
glish in  most  plantations  already  wanting  hands  to  carry- 
on  their  necessary  ocations  thought  fitt  not  to  send  forth 
men  to  possesse  and  plant  Delaware  nor  by  any  publick 
acte  or  Consent  to  incurrage  or  allow  the  planting  ther- 
of;  And  if  any  shall  voluntarily  goe  from  any  of  the  Co- 
lonies to  Delaware  and  shall  without  leaue  and  concent 
fi'om  the  Marchants  att  Newhaven  sitt  down  vppon  any 
Part  orPavts  of  theire  land  there  or  in  any  other  respects 
shalbee  iniurius  to  them  in  their  title  and  enterest  there, 
the  Colonies  will  neither  protect  nor  owne  them  therin; 
The  Newhauen  Marchants  being  notwithstanding  lefte 
to  their  just  libbertie  to  dispose  improve  or  plant  the 
land  they  haue  purchased  m  those  parts  or  any  part 
therof  as  they  shall  see  cause." 

Exti-act  of  aletter  dated  Hai-tford,  Conn.  Sept.16,1650, 
signed  Edward  Hopkins,  President;  and  adckessed  to 
the  Dutch  Governor  Stuy vesant : 
"The  Comissioners  for  New  Haven  informe  and  com- 
playne  first  that  wheras  by  theire  Agents  they  had  duly 
purchased  of  the  Indians  Sachems  and  theire  Companies 
seuerall  tracts  or  parcells  of  land  on  both  sids  of  Dela- 
warr  bay  or  River  to  which  neither  the  Dutch  nor 


Swedes  had  any  just  Title  yet  without  any  legall  protest 
or  warning  Monsere  Kieft  the  then  Dutch  Gouernor  sent 
armed  men  1642  and  by  force  in  an  hostile  way  burnt 
theire  trading  house  seized  and  for  som  time  detained  ' 
the  goods  in  it  not  suffering  theire  servants  soe  much  as 
to  take  a  just  Inventory  of  them;  hee  tTiere  aUsoe  seized 
theire  boate  and  for  a  while  kept  theire  men  Prisoners 
for  wliich  to  this  day  they  can  get  no  satisfaction. 

2condly.  That  tlie  said  Dutch  Ciovernor  1642  com- 
peled  Mr  Lamberton  theire  Agent  by  force  or  threaten- 
ings  to  g'ive  in  at  the  Monhattoes  an  accoumpt  of  what 
beauers  hee  had  traded  within  Newhauen  lymits  at  De- 
laware and  to  pay  recognicon  for  the  same. 

Sly.  John  Johnson  the  Dutch  Agent  with  the  Swedes 
Governor  at  Delaware  charged  Ml*.  Lamberton  as  if  hee 
had  ploted  with  the  Indians  to  cutt  them  off  a  Capitall 
Ci'ime  for  which  they  imprisoned  and  tryed  him  but 
could  bring  no  proofe  to  satisfy  themselves  who  both 
accused  and  sat  Judges  yett  they  sett  a  fine  vpon  liim 
for  trading  within  Newhauen  Limits  there." 

Extractfrom  Articles  of  Agreement,  made  and  conclud- 
ed at  Hartford,  vpon  Cojm.  Sept.  19,  1650  betwixt 
the  Delegates  of  the  honored  Commissioners,  Sec. 

"ARTICLES  of  AGREEMENT  made  and  concluded  at 
Hartford  vpon  Conecticott  September  19th  1650 
betwixt,  the  Delegates  of  the  honm-ed  Comissioners  of  the 
Vnited  English  Collonies  and.  the  Deligates  of  Peter 
Stutvesant  Governor  GCTera// o/ New  Netherland. 

1.  Vpon  serivs  conslderacon  of  the  differences  and 
greivances  propounded  by  the  two  English  Colonies  of 
Conecticott  and  Newhaven  and  the  answare  made  by 
the  honered  Dutch  Governor  Peeter  Stuyvesant  Esqr. 
according-  to  the  trust  and  power  comitted  vnto  vs  as 
Arbetrators  or  Deligatts  betwixt  the  said  parties;  Wee 
find  that  most  of  the  offences  or  grievances  were  things 
done  in  the  time  and  by  the  order  and  comaund  of  Mon- 
sieur William  Kieft  the  former  Governor  and  that  the 
present  honered  Gouernor  is  not  duly  prepared  to  make 
answare  to  them;  Wee  therefore  think  meete  to  respet 
the  full  consideration  and  Judgment  conserning  them 
tell  the  present  Gouernor  may  acquaint  tlie  H.M.  States 
and  West  India  Companie  with  the  paiticulai-s  that  soe 
due  Reparacon  may  accordingly  bee  m.ade. 

2.  The  Comissioners  of  New  Haven  complained  of 
seuerall  high  and  hostile  Iniiu-ies  which  they  and  others 
of  that  Jm-isdicon  haue  recued  fi-om  and  by  order  of  the 
aforsaid  Monsieur  Kieft  in  Delaware  bay  and  River  and 
in  theire  Returne  thence  as  by  theire  former  propositions 
and  complaints  may  more  fully  appeere;  and  besids  the 
English  Right  claimed  by  a  pattent  presented  and  shew- 
ed seuerall  Purchases  they  have  made  on  both  Sids  the 
River  and  bay  of  Delaware  of  seuerall  lai-ge  tracts  of 
land  vnto  and  som  what  aboue  the  Dutch  house  or  Fort 
there  with  the  consideracion  given  to  the  said  Sachems 
and  theire  Companies  for  the  same  acknowledged  and 
cleared  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians  whom  they  affeirme 
wei-e  the  ti'ue  propriators  testified  by  many  Witnesses; 
they  also  afleii-taed  that  according  to  theire  apprehen- 
sions they  have  sustained  £1000  damages  partly  by  the 
Swedish  Gouemer  but  chiefly  by  order  from  Monsieur 
Kieft  and  therefore  required  due  satisfaction  and  a  peac- 
able  possession  of  the  aforesaid  lands  to  Inioy  and  Im- 
prove according  to  tlicir  just  Right;  The  Dutch  Gover- 
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nor  by  way  of  answarc  affeinucd  and  asserted  the  Rig-lit 
and  title  to  Delaware  or  the  south  River  as  they  call  it 
and  to  the  lands  there  as  belong-ing'  to  the  H.  M.  States 
West  India  Company  and  professed  hee  must  protest 
against  any  other  Claime,  but  is  not  provided  to  make 
any  such  profes  as  in  such  a  ti-eat}'  mig-ht  bee  expected, 
nor  had  hec  Comission  to  treat  or  conclude  any  thinge 
therein,  vpon  consideracon  whereof  AVee  the  said  Ar- 
betrators  or  Delig'ates  wanting-  sufficient  light  to  issue 
and  determine  any  thinge  in  the  premisses  are  necesi- 
tated  to  leave  both  parties  in  Statu  quo  privs  to  plead 
and  improve  their  just  enterests  at  Delaware  for  plant- 
ing or  trading  as  they  shall  see  Cause;  onely  wee  desire 
that  all  proseedings  there  as  in  other  places  may  bee 
carried  on  in  love  and  peace  tell  the  Right  may  bee  fur- 
ther considered  and  justly  issued  either  in  Europe  or 
heere  Ijy  the  two  States  of  England  and  Holland." 

Petition  addressed  "  To  the  honored  Commissioners, 
&c. 

To  the  Honored  Comissloners  for  the  vnited  Colonies 

now  assembled  at  Newhauen. 
The.  humble  Petition  of  Jaspe?-  G)-aine  W/n.  Ttittill  and 

mnny  other  thu  Inhabitants  of  Neivhauen  and  Sotocket. 

Humbly  sheweth  That  wheras  divers  years  sence  se- 
uerall  marchants  and  others  of  Newhauen  with  much 
hazard  charge  and  lose  did  purchase  of  the  Indian  Sag- 
amores and  theire  companies  the  true  propriators  seuerall 
large  Tracts  andparcells  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Riuer  and  did  presently  begine  to  build 
and  to  set  vp  factories  for  Trad  and  purposed  to  set  vp 
plantations  within  their  owne  iimmits  v/herby  the  Gos- 
pell  allsoe  might  haue  been  carried  and  spred  amongst 
the  Indians  in  that  most  Southerly  part  of  New  England 
and  the  vnited  Colonies  mig-ht  before  this  time  been 
enlarged  with  conveniency  both  for  themselues  and 
posteritie  had  not  the  whole  work  by  hostile  and  iniuri- 
vs  opposition  made  both  by  the  Dutch  and  Sweeds  been 
then  hindered. 

And  wheras  youer  petitioners  sti-engthened  in  the  re- 
spectiue  plantations,  and  finding  this  parte  of  the  Coun- 
trey  full  or  affoarding  little  encorragement  to  beginne 
any  considerable  new  plantations  for  their  owne  com- 
fort and  conueniencye  of  posteritie;  did  vpon  a  serivs 
consideracon  of  the  premises  and  vpon  encon-agement 
of  the  Treatye  betwcene  the  honered  Comissloners  and 
the  Dutch  Gouerner  the  last  yeai-e  at  Conecticott  by 
agreement  and  with  consent  of  the  said  marchants  and 
others  resolue  vpon  a  more  difficult  Rcmoue  to  Dela- 
ware; hopeing  that  our  aimes  and  endeauors  would  be 
acceptable  both  to  God  and  to  his  people  in  these  Col- 
lonies  being"  assured  oar  title  to  the  Place  was  just;  and 
Resoluing  (through  the  healp  of  God)  in  all  our  carriages 
and  proceedings  to  hold  and  maintaine  a  naighborly 
Corcspondence  both  with  the  Dutcli  and  Sweeds;  as 
was  assured  them  both  by  the  tenner  of  the  Comis- 
sions  and  by  letters  from  the  honored  Gouernor  of  this 
Jurisdiction;  To  those  ends  and  with  these  purposes 
preparations  were  made  in  the  winter  a  vessel  was  hired 
and  at  lexst  fifty  of  vs  set  forward  in  the  Springe  and 
expecting  the  fmite  of  that  wholesome  aduise  g-iuen  at 
Hartford  the  last  yeare  in  the  case  by  the  arbetraters 
joyntly.  Those  chosen  by  the  Dutch  Gouernor  concur- 
ing  in  it;  wee  went  to  the  Monhatoes  which  v>'ee  might 
haue  auoyded;  and  from  our  Honei-ed  Gouernor  present- 
ed a  letter  to  the  Dutch  Gouernor  vpon  perusall  wherof 
(without  further  prouocatlon)  hee  arrested  tlie  two  Mes- 
sengers and  comitted  them  to  a  priua.te  house  close 
prisoners  vnder  a  guard;  that  donn  he  sent  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  uessell  to  com  on  shore  as  to  speak  with  him 
and  comitted  him  allsoe  after  M'hich  two  more  of  the 
companle  coming  on  shore  and  desireing-  to  speak  with 
theire  naighbours  vnder  Restreint  he  comitted  them  as 
the  rest  then  desireing  to  see  oiu-  Comissions  and  coppic 
them  out  promiseing  to  returne  them  the  next  day 
though  the  Coppes  were  taken  and  the  Comissions  de- 
njaunded  hee  refused  to  dcliucr  them  and  kept  them 


and  the  men  imprisoned  tell  they  were  forced  to  engage 
vnder  theire  hands  not  then  to  preceed  on  theire  voyage 
towards  Delaware  but  with  lose  of  time  and  charg  to 
returne  to  Newhauen;  Threatening  that  if  hee  should 
after  find  any  of  them  in  Delaware  hee  would  seize 
theire  goods  and  send  their. persons  prisoners  into  Hol- 
land and  accordingly  they  returned  though  their  damage 
thereby  as  they  conseiue  doth  amount  to  aboue  3001b. 
all  which  youer  petitioners  refere  to  youer  wise  and  seri- 
us  consideracon  and  being-  assured  you  will  haue  due 
respect  to  the  boner  of  the  English  nation  which  now 
suffers  by  this  injurius  affront  taken  notice  of  by  all  the 
naighboring  Indians,  They  humbly  desire  that  som 
Course  may  be  agreed  and  ordered  for  the  due  repaii-e 
of  theire  loses  satisfaction  for  theire  ^•njust  Imprison- 
ment with  libertie  and  encorragement  to  improue  theire 
just  Rightes  in  Delaware  for  the  future  to  which  pur- 
pose tney  further  humbly  offer  to  consideracon. 

Fu-st  That  Delaware  in  the  Judgment  of  those  that 
have  often  and  seriouslj-  viewed  the  land  and  considered 
the  Climate  is  a  place  fitt  for  the  enlargment  of  the  En- 
glish Collonles  at  present  and  liopfull  for  posteritie  that 
wee  and  they  may  enjoy  the  Ordinances  of  Christ  both 
in  Sperittuall  and  Ciuill  Respects. 

Scondly  they  fcare  that  if  the  English  right  bee  not 
seasonably  vindicated  and  a  way  opened  for  the  speedy 
planting  of  Delaware;  the  Dutch  who  haue  layedallred- 
dy  an  injurious  hand  both  vpon  our  persons  and  Rightes 
they  haucing  (as  is  reported)  lately  begun  a  new  Forti- 
fication and  plantation  vpon  our  duly  purchased  lands; 
will  dayly  sti-engthen  themselues  and  by  large  offers 
draw  many  of  the  English  to  settle  and  plant  under  them ; 
in  soe  hopfull  a  Place  which  will  not  onely  bee  dishoner- 
able  to  the  Engli.sh  nation  but  enconuenient  to  the  Col- 
lonles and  of  mischevlus  Consequences  to  the  persons 
who  shall  soe  settle  in  reference  to  that  lycencius  liber- 
tie their  suffered  and  practised. 

Thirdly  as  the  Petitioners  haue  not  in  theire  eye  any 
other  considerable  place  within  the  limitts  of  New  En- 
gland either  for,  the  enlargement  of  the  Collonles  at  - 
present  or  for  comfort  and  conuenicnc}'  of  posteritie  soe 
if  the  Dutch  may  thus  oppenly  opose  vs  in  om-  persons 
and  Rights  if  they  may  plant  and  fortifye  vpon  the  land 
which  themselues  the  English  Sweeds  and  Indians  know 
to  be  ours.  It  may  incorrage  them  to  encroach  and 
make  further  ho.stile  attempts  vpon  som  or  other  of  the 
smaler  English  Plantations  to  bring  tliem  under  theire 
Gouerment  and  may  annimate  the  Indians  with  whom 
the  Dutch  engratiate  themselues  by  a  larg  constant  mis- 
chevlus Trad  in  Guns  powder  and  shott  to  despise  and 
make  assaults  vpon  vs:  Wherfore  they  againe  humbly 
entreat  youer  aduise  with  seasonable  and  sutable  assist- 
ance according  to  the  weight  and  Import  of  the  Case; 
that  all  youer  Consultations  and  labores  may  tend  and 
issue  in  the  honer  of  Christ  and  welfare  of  the  Collonies. 

The  foreg-oing-  Petition  being-  presented  and  read  The 
Comis.sioners  took  into  serius  consideracon  the  Contents 
therof  and  what  was  to  bee  donn  therin. 

They  considered  the  English  Right  to  Delaware  by 
pattent  The  Right  of  the  Marchants  and  other  Inhabitants 
of  Newhauen  to  sertaine  tracts  and  paj-cells  of  land  there 
by  piu-chase  The  Iniury  donn  them  by  the  Dutch  both 
form.erly  and  this  last  Summer  in  theire  hostile  and  force- 
able  proceeding  against  them  as  the  petitioners  relate 
and  the  great  affronts  thereby  gluen  to  the  English  na- 
tion the  ensolency  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Contempt  it  is 
like  to  bring  the  English  into  among  the  Indians  if  som 
speedy  course  bee  not  taken  to  preuent  it  by  Righting 
the  oppressed. 

As  alsoe  the  Comodiusnes  of  the  place  for  plantations 
and  how  preiudiciall  it  may  bee  to  the  English  in  these 
partes  if  it  should  bee  planted  by  enimies  or  people  of 
another  nation  not  being-  vnmindfull  of  the  stiaight  ac- 
commodacions  of  many  in  seuerall  places  and  the  benei- 
fite  of  Trade  with  the  Indians  in  Delaware  if  prudently 
managed. 

They  likwise  considei-cd  what  had  pased  betwist  the 
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Dutch  Gouernor  aiitl  vbe  Comissioners  the  last  yeare  at 
liavtfoi'd  and  that  aduise  g-iuen  by  tile  Delegates  of  thern 
both  for  the  quiet  and  peacable  Improuement  of  their 
seuerall  Rightes  in  Delaware  tell  the  aforsald  diference 
shalbee  determined  in  Europe. 

The  Comissioners  vpon  these  and  seuerall  other  con- 
sideracons  thought  meet  to  write  to  the  Dutch  Gouernor 
to  protest  against  his  iniuiius  proceedinges  to  assert  the 
English  Right  and  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  Damag 
donn  to  our  frinds  and  confeaderats  of  Newhauen;  and 
to  declare  vnto  tlie  petitioners  in  way  of  answare  to 
theire  petition  that  how-euer  wee  think  it  not  meete  to 
enter  into  a  present  engagement  against  the  dutch 
chusing  rather  to  suff  er  iniuries  and  affronts  (at  least  for 
a  time(  then  in  any  respects  to  seem  to  bee  to  quicke; 
yet  if  they  shall  see  cause  againe  to  endeauoi'e  the  plant- 
ing of  theire  foi-mencioned  purchased  lands  in  Dela- 
ware at  any  time  within  these  twelue  months  and  for 
that  end  shall  at  theire  own  charge  transport  together 
150  or  at  least  an  100  able  men  amied  with  a  meet  ues- 
-sell  or  vessels  and  ammunition  fitt  for  such  an  Enterprise 
all  to  be  allowed  and  approued  by  the  maiestrates  of 
Newhauen  Jurisdiction  or  tlie  greatest  parte  of  them 
that  then  in  case  they  meet  with  any  hostile  opposition 
from  the  Dutch  or  S  weeds  whiles  they  carry  themselues 
peacable  and  innoffensiuely  that  may  call  for  further  aid 
and  assistance  The  Comissioners  doe  agj-ee  and  conclude 
that  they  shalbee  supph'ed  by  the  seuerall  Jurisdictions 
with  such  a  number  of  Souldlers  as  the  affbrsaid  Comis- 
sioners shall  judge  meet  they  the  said  plaintifes  bearing 
the  charges  thereof;  for  the  true  payment  wherof  tiie 
purchased  lands  and  Trade  there  v/ith  the  Natiues  shal- 
bee engaged  tell  it  bee  satisfyed  provided  alsoe  and  it  is 
agreed  that  such  persons  as  shall  transport  themselues 
totheaforsaid  lands  in  Delaware  either  out  of  Newhauen 
CoUonies  or  any  of  the  other  three  shalbee  and  remayne 
vnder  the  Gouerment  and  Jurisdiction  of  Newhauen  tell 
the  Coinissioners  of  the  vnited  Collonies  sliall  otherwise 
order  the  same. 

To  the  Dutch  Gouerner 
Much  liojroKED  Sir, 

Before  wee  parted  last  yeare  at  Hartford  you  gaue  vs 
hopes  of  a  comfortable  meeting'  at  Newhauen  this  yeare 
what  derections  you  had  from  Europe  to  maynteine 
peace  and  Naighborl)-  respects  with  the  English  in  A- 
raerica  you  then  shewed  and  best  know  what  other 
Comissions  you  haue  sence  receiued;  But  all  the  Collon- 
ies take  notice  that  now  you  walke  in  contrarye  pathes 
you  told  vs  of  a  protest  you  must  make  against  .such  as 
should  plant  orimproue  (Though  but  theu'e  ju.st  Rightes) 
on  Delaware;  Wee  saw  noe  cause  for  that  but  know  that 
both  youer  predecessor  and  youer  selfe  had  without 
cause  formerly  protested  against  soni  of  the  Collonies; 
But  in  youers  dated  Aprell  the  11th  1651  Stil.  novo  sent 
to  the  Gouerner  of  Newhauen  wee  obseme  j^ou  threaten 
force  of  armed  and  Martiall  opposition  euen  to  bloodshed 
against  shuch  as  shall  goe  about  to  improue  what  they 
haue  prouedto  bee  justly  theirse  in  Delaware;  and  yet 
shew  noe  more  of  any  just  title  you  haue  thereunto  than 
you  did  at  Hartford  which  left  all  the  Delegates  both  for 
the  EngUsh  and  the  Dutch  therein  vnsatisfyed;  in  the 
.said  protest  you  allsoe  afeirme  that  the  planting  &c.  of 
Delaware  by  the  Englisli  enterestis  contrary  to  the  pro- 
uisionall  agreement  made  betwixt  youerselue  and  the 
Comissioners  for  tlie  English  Colonies  which  wee  marvell 
at;  those  Recordes  clearly  expressing  the  contraiy." 

Extracts  from  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  at  Hartford,  Sept.  7,  1654: 
Mr.  Eaton  as  often  formerly  Soe  now  againe  Acquaint- 
ed the  Comissioners  witli  Newhauens  Right  to  seuerall 
parcells  of  land  on  both  sides  Dellaware  Bay  and  Riuer; 
shewed  them  the  coppy  of  a  letter  hee  lately  wrote  to 
the  New  Swedish  Gouernor  with  his  answare  therevnto; 
Vpon  Consideration  wherof  the  Commissioners  wrote 
T)  the  Swedish  Gouernor  as  follovveth; 


Much  uoitered  Sib; 

The  Comissioners  for  the  Vnited  Colonies  of  New- 
England  being  now  mett  att  hartford  as  theire  Course 
this  yeare  fales  haue  been  Reminded  of  the  wellknowne 
Right  some  of  the  English  of  Newhauen  Collonie  haue 
to  seuei  all  large  Tractes  of  land  on  both  sides  Delaware 
Bay  and  Riuer;  Mr.  Eaton  one  of  the  present  Comission- 
ers haue  shewed  vs  the  coppy  of  the  letter  hee  wrot  to 
you  by  order  of  Newhauen  Court  dated  July  the  sixt 
1654  and  youer  answare  thervnto  in  latten  Dated  Au- 
gust the  first  1654  the  Contents  whereof  seems  strange 
to  us  all  Wee  were  many  yeares  sence  Informed  of  their 
Just  Title  and  of  the  vnjust  Destiu-bance  theire  Agents 
found  in  theire  planting  and  Trading  there  Botli  by 
Monseir  Willam  Keift  the  former  Duch  Gouernor  and 
from  Monseire  John  Prince  youer  predecessor;  And 
therof  Mr.  John  Winthorpe  then  Gouernor  of  tlie  Massa- 
chusetts CoUony  and  Presedent  of  the  Comissioners 
wrote  to  them  both  in  Septem:  1643  And  thervnto  a  few 
Monthes  after  Receiued  theire  seuerall  Answares  but 
without  any  satisfaction;  What  you  write  Concerning  a 
Conference  or  Treaty  before  Mr.  Endicott  wherin  New- 
hasien  Right  was  silenced  or  s|ippressed  and  what  you 
aff'eirme  Concerning  th.e  Right  the  Sweads  haue  to  all 
the  lands  on  both  sides  Delaware  Bay  and  Riuer  from 
Capes  Etc.  is  either  youer  ou'ne  Mistake  or  att  least  the 
J/rror  of  th-em  that  soe  enforme  you  Wee  haue  pemsed 
and  Considered  the  seueraU  purchases  our  Confeuderates 
of  Newhauen  haue  there  made;  the  Considerations  ghien 
Acknoivlidged  by  the  Indian  propriators  vnder  theire 
hands  and  Confeirmed  by  many  Christian  Witnesses 
whereby  theire  Right  appeeretK  soe  Cleare  to  vs  tliat 
wee  Cannot  but  Assert  tiieire  Just  Title  to  the  said  lands 
and  desire  they  may  peacably  Injoy  the  same  with  all 
the  hberties-  thervnto  belonging;  and  in  theire  name 
and  behalfe  doe  assiu'e  you  they  will  by  noe  means  des- 
turbc  you  in  any  of  youer  Just  Rights;  Thuse  hopeing 
the  peace  and  good  accord  In  Europe  betwixt  England 
and  Sweden  will  haue  a  powerful  Influence  vpon  our 
Sperits  and  CaJTiag-es  in  these  partes  of  America  and 
desiring- you  will  with  youer  first  Conveniency  Returne 
a  full  and  cleai-c  Answare  to  Mr.  Eaton  Gouernor  of 
Newliauen  whoe  will  spedily  Impart  the  Contents  to  vs 
with  our  best  Respects  wee  Rest 

Your  Lo\^eing  Frinds  and  Naighbours 
JOHN  BROWNE 
JOHN  MASON 
JOHN  WEBSTER 
FRANCIS  NEWMAN 
THEOPHILUS  EATON 
SiMON  BRADSTREET 
DANIEL  DENISON 
THOMAS  PRENCE.  . 
Hartfoi-d  the  23d  of  September  1654. 

Plymouth's  refusal  to  assist  New  Haven. 
[Plymouth  Colony  Records.] 

June  5th.  1651. 
Whereas  by  a  Letter  from  New  Haven  aide  by  them 
was  requested  and  required  in  settleing  a  plantation  at 
Delaware  against  such  as  doe  oppose  them  in  that  res- 
pect, the  Court  having  considered  thereof  think  it  not 
meet  to  answare  then*  desire  in  that  behalfe,  and  will 
have  no  hand  in  any  .such  Contreversy  about  the  same. 


Rates  at  which  the  Counties  in  Pennsylvania  V'ere  as- 
sessed, in  1694. 

[Minutes  of  Council,  May  26,  1694.] 

"  Countie  of  Philadelphia  £314  11  11 

Countie  of  New  Castle  ,                   143  15  80 

Countie  of  Sussex  101    1  9 

Countie  of  Kent  88    2  10 

Countie  of  Chester  65    0  7 

Countie  of  Bucks  48    4  1 


£760  16  2 
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IK'i' E RNAl .  IMPRO VEMENT. 


BELLEFONTE  &  CENTRE  COUNTY. 

The  Harrisburg  Intellig'encer  has  g-iven  us  a  view  of 
the  bright  prospects  of  Harrisbiu-g  in  his  last  paper,  and 
the  L)xoming^  Gazette  has  followed  suit,  with  an  article 
setting  forth  the  advantag-es  cnjo3'ed  and  to  be  enjoyed 
by  Williamsport,  in  wliich  town  that  paper  is  published. 
This  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  inci-ease  and  prosperity 
of  those  places,  and  is  hig'hly  commendable.  "Whilst, 
however,  so  much  is  saying-  about  Harrisburg  and  Wil- 
liamsport, permit  us  to  say,  that  althovigh  one  has  the 
advantage  of  a  river  and  a  canal,  and  the  other  is  likely 
to  have  this  advantage  also,  yet  our  little  town  of  Bdle- 
fonte  might  be  made,  by  enterprise,  equal  to  the  former 
and  is  even  now  vastly  superior  to  the  latter.  If  our  town 
had  the  advantage  of  a  navigable  communication  diu-ing 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  seasons  of  the  year,  we  will 
venture  to  say  tliat  no  town  in  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Unit- 
ed States,  has  greater  advantages,  or  holds  out  greater 
inducements  to  the  capitalists  and  manufacturer.  First, 
it  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  limestone  land  highly  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation,  abounding  with  excellent  timber, 
and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Iron  Ore  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, inferior  to  none  to  be  fouud  in  ourcounti'y;  easily 
smelted,  and  yielding  62^  per  cent.  Second,  it  is  situ- 
ated on  Spring  creek,  which  has  its  source  in  Pennsval- 
ley,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bald  Eagle  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Bellefonte.  It  is  a  large  stream  of 
limestone  water,  whieh  scarcely  ever  rises,  which  never 
falls,  and  which  never  freezes,-  advantages  rarely  to  be 
boasted  of  indeed.  Besides  this  it  is  a  rapid  stream 
with  heavy  banks,  and  well  calculated  for  propelling 
water  machinery.  It  has  already  a  great  number  of 
Furnaces,  Forges  and  Rolling  Mills,  for  the  manufactm-- 
ing  of  bar  and  sheet  iron:  Grist  mills,  Saw  mills,  Fulhng 
mills,  Tilt  hammers.  Oil  mills;  and  aftbrds  scites  for  twice 
as  man}'  more.  From  its  source  to  Bellefonte  is  about  9 
miles.  Third,  although  it  is  situated  on  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded in  part  by  high  land,  yet  there  is  none  of  this 
land  wliich  is  not  capable  of  raising  from  25  to  30  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre.  From  land  adjoining  our  town 
which  was  once  denominated  bm-rens,  that  quantity  has 
been  frequently  prodviced.  Fourth,  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  excellent  wood,  but  there  is  nevertheless  inexhausible 
quantities  of  bituminous  stone  coal  within  ten  miles  of 
Bellefonte.  It  has  been,  however,  difficult  to  procure  it 
from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  but  a  company  has  been 
incorporated  for  laying  out  a  Turnpike  from  Mllesburg 
to  Smethport,  and  part  of  it  is  already  constructed;  on 
the  completion  of  wliich  it  can  be  easily  procured,  and 
in  vast  abundance.  It  now  costs  122  cents  delivered, 
but  it  win  then  cost  but  half  that  sum.  Now  it  is  used 
by  the  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Thomas  in  their  rolhng  mill 
adjoining  Bellefont  (vvrliose  enterprise  deserves  great 
commendations,)  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  used  gene- 
rally by  our  iron  masters  In  both  furnaces  and  forges,  as 
the  process  of  Coking  it  is  now  generally  understood. 
This  coal  possesses  great  advantages  ui  the  manufacture 
of  ii'on  over  the  anthracite  coal,  as  we  are  told  b}'  men  of 
science;  and  when  our  road  is  completed,  we  anticipate 
a  world  of  wealth  for  om-  town  and  county,  for  our  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  merchants  and  mechanics. 

We  might  compare  these  advantages  with  those  of 
Harrisburg  and  Williamsport,  but  as  it  might  appear  in- 
vidious we  forbear.  In  truth  we  rejoice  with  them  in 
their  prospects,  but  nevertheless  may  be  permitted  to 
rejoice  that  we  are  vastly  their  superior,  ^'e,  will  close 
these  remarks  with  one  word  for  our  .covmty  in  general; 
most  emphatically  called  Centre  Cotmti/:  and  as  it  is  the 
heart  of  the  State  by  geographical  position,  so  it  is  the 
head  by  local  advantages.  We  except  none,  unless  it  is 
Huntingdon  or  Mifflin.  True  we  ha.ve  moimtalns,  but 
we  have  plains,  and  our  mountains  are  as  valuable  as 
vallies :  Fu-st,  they  preserve  health — we  have  no  fevers 
and  chills,  many  bk-ths  and  few  deaths.  Second,  our 
mountains  abound  with  fine  timber  of  every  kind  and 
quality.    And  third,  they  abound  with  mineral  wealth. 


And  fom-th,  when  fi-uit  is  destroyed  by  frost  in  our  val- 
lies, it  is  preserved  on  our  mountains.  In  sliort,  for  fer- 
tility of  soil,  mineral  resources,  manidacturing'  advan- 
tages, and  every  thing-  which  can  contribute  to  man's 
comfort  and  happiness,  it  is  not  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
any  county  in  tlie  state.  It  is  none  of  your  v.hortle-berry, 
cran-berry,  or  hemlock  counties,  calculated  for  the  nur- 
ture of  wolves,  bears  and  panthers,  and  not  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man,  but  a  count}'  abounding  with  advantages 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  duly  estimated,  but  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  when  the  west  branch  canal  is  con- 
structed, and  the  American  protecting  system  goes  into 
vigorous  operation.  Then  will  the  hum  of  busy  industry 
be  increased  and  our  citizens  of  town  and  county  be  en- 
abled to  live  "  witliin  themselves,"  if  they  should  wish 
it. 

We  almost  forgot  to  notice,  that  several  very  hand- 
some stone  and  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Bellefonte,  during  the  past  season:  among-st  which  is  a 
vei-y  neat  and  elegant  Masonic  Hall,  with  castle  bat- 
tlements, and  is  in  Gothic  style  of  architecture  g-ene- 
rally. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Centre  Bank  has 
successfully  closed  its  concerns,  by  paying  off  its  notes 
in  circulation,  in  specie,  and  without  spreading  ruin  and 
destruction  tlii'ough  our  county  and  the  counties  adjoin- 
ing, as  was  the  case  with  two-thirds  of  the  countrv  banks. 
We  ai-e  much  indebted  to  the  cashier,  Mr.  Norrls,  for 
this  profitable  aud  honourable  residt,  and  we  consider  it 
an  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  should  it  be 
thought  desirable  any  time  hereafter  to  apply  for  another 
charter.  The  great  change  at  the  close  of  the  speculat- 
ing times,  gave  many  of  our  citizens  a  shock,  but  Instead 
of  sitting  down  in  hstless  inactivity,  to  brood  over  their 
misfortunes,  they  went  industriously  to  work,  like  men, 
and  are  now  completely  recovered  from  its  very  worst 
effects.— Fat, 


We  this  week  present  to  our  readers  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  interesting  report  of  the  commissioners, 
relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Canal — a  work  with  which 
the  best  iuterests  of  the  state  are  intimately  connected. 
As  a  principal  object  of  the  Register  is  to  preserve  im- 
portant public  documents,  and  as,  diu-ing  the  session  of 
the  legislature,  they  are  numerous  and  of  general  inte- 
rest, we  must  occasionally  exclude  miscellaneous  matter 
to  make  room  for  them. 

REPORT 

OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report: 

The  Board,  after  preparing  their  report  of  the  6th  of 
February  last,  and  despatching  such  incidental  business 
as  claimed  attention,  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  first 
of  May,  by  which  time  it  was  believed  the  legislature 
would  have  acted  definitively  upon  the  system  of  im- 
provement ]5roposed  by  the  commissioners.  In  the 
meanwliile,  the  president  was  directed  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  engineers  of  established  reputation, 
and  to  make  agreements  for  securing  their  services  in 
case  they  should  be  required.  This  duty  was  so  far  ex- 
ecuted, that  at  the  meeting  of  the  first  of  May,  Judge 
Geddes,  Major  Douglass  and  Mr.  Guilford  attended  by 
invlfcuion,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  serve  upon 
the  terms  which  had  been  estabhslied  by  the  practice  of 
the  preceedlng  year.  These  gentlemen,  with  Messrs. 
Strickland  and  Roberts,  would  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  season. 

But  at  this  stage  of  then-  proceedings  the  Board  found 
themselves  emban-assed  by  the  operation  of  the  second 
section  of  the  Act  of  16th  of  April,  1827,  by  which  it  is 
declared,  that  "from  and  after  the  term  or  time  for  which 
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any  eng'meermay  have  herefore  been  emploj'ed,  the  sa- 
lary of  such  eng-ineer  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars;"  that  no  allowar.ce  shall  in  any  case  be 
made  for  personal  or  other  expenses;  and  b)'  which  fur- 
ther restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  engineej-s  and 
commissioners.  The  application,  of  this  section  to  the 
cases  presented  to  the  Board,  involved  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, as  will  appear  from  a  statement  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Strickland  had  been  employed  in 
March,  and  Mr.  Roberts  in  April,  1825,  "at  the  rate  of 
tlu-ee  thousand  dollars  a  j'ear,  tog-ether  with  reasonable 
expenses,  their  engag'ement  to  continue  during-  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Board."  It  was  unanimously  agi-eed  that  all 
allowances  to  those  gentlemen  for  personal  and  other 
expenses,  ceased  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  passage,  and  that  no  pre-existing  contract  in 
reference  to  such  expenses,  could  be  considered  as  pro- 
vided for.  A  majority  of  the  members  present  v/ere  fur- 
ther of  opinion,  that  the  orignnal  engagement  -was  not 
for  such  distinct  "term  of  time"  as  the  Act  of  Assembly 
contemplated,  and  that  after  so  strong  an  expression  of 
legislative  opinion  unfavourable  to  its  prowsions,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Board  to  exercise  their  power  of  termi- 
nating the  contract,  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  other 
parties  concerned.  Upon  tliese  principles  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  existing  arrangements  with  Mr. Strickland 
and  Mr. Roberts  should  be  considered  as  expiring  on  the 
1st  of  June;  that  the  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars 
without  extra  allowance  of  anj^  kind,  should  be  conti- 
nued until  then,  and  that  they  should  be  re-appointed 
engineers  from  that  date,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Actof  16th  April,  1827.  Before  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  16th  of  April,  Messrs.  Geddes  and  Douglass  had 
been  invited  by  the  secretary,  under  the  directions  of 
the  president,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
upon  the  terms  of  the  preceding  yeai-,  with  an  under- 
standing, however,  that  the  consent  of  the  Board  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  ai-rangement.  Upon  these 
facts,  the  same  majority  of  the  Board  were  now  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  provisional  engagements  could  not  be 
deemed  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and 
these  gentlemen,  together  with  Mr.  Guilford,  whose  in- 
vitation was  of  more  recent  date,  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed engineers,  under  all  the  restrictions  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  without  regard  to  an}^  previous  arrange- 
ment. 

These  views  and  proceedings  were  immediately  an- 
nounced to  the  engineers  concerned,  in  letters  from  the 
secretary.  On  the  same  day  answers  were  received  from 
Mesrrs.  Strickland,  Roberts,  Geddes  and  Douglass  de- 
chning,  and  from  Mr.  Guilford  accepting-  the  appoint- 
ment. Copies  of  this  correspondence  ai-e  annexed,  fi-om 
which  the  legislature  will  perceive  the  particular  motive 
by  which  each  was  governed.  It  is  only  necessafy  here 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  Strickland  in  his  answer,  proposed 
occasionally  to  visit  the  eastern  division  and  give  his  ad- 
vice if  desired:  and  that  Mr.  Roberts  offered  to  remain 
on  the  western  division  until  the  middle  of  July,  in  order 
to  lay  out  the  new  line  towards  Blau-sville,  and  give  aU 
necessary  explanations  to  his  successor. 

The  commissioners  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  most 
valuable  assistance,  could  not  but  entertain  a  painful 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  situation,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  might  arise  from  any  error  on  their 
part.  They  determined  nevertheless,  after  making  the 
most  efficient  disposition  of  their  present  force,  to  spare 
no  effort  to  supply  the  loss,  and  complete  the  great  ob- 
jects committed  to  their  care.  That  the  work  under 
contract  might  not  be  interrupted,  the  care  of  the  eastern 
division  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Rawle,  and  that  of  the 
western  to  Mr.  Harris,  those  g-entlemen  being  already 
familiar  with  their  respective  plans  and  details.  Mi-. 
Guilford  was  directed  to  commence  the  location  of  a 
canal  from  the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  Northumberland;  and 
Mr.  Livermore,  a  gentleman  who  came  respectably  re- 
commended from  the  Union  canal,  was  appointed  to  aid 
Mr.  Roberts  in  preparing  the  new  line  to  Blairsville,  and 


to  take  charge  of  its  construction  after  Mr.  Roberts'  de- 
parture. These  few  ai-rangements,  while  they  exhaust- 
ed the  power  of  the  Board,  left  a  large  amount  of  the 
most  important  busiiless  wholly  unattended  to.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  no  remedy  could  be  applied  to 
the  evil  before  the  first  of  June,  when  the  existing- Board 
would  be  dissolved  by  law.  They  found  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  adjourn  sine  die,  after  instructing  the  pre- 
sident to  make  diligent  inquiries  for  competent  engi- 
neers, and  requesting  the  governor  to  convene  the  new 
Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  2d  of  June. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  before  tliis  adjournment, 
the  presidency  of  the  Boai-d  was  resigned  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington, and  that  David  Scott,  esq.  was  elected  in  his 
stead. 

On  the  2d  June,  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
having,  in  conformity  with  law,,  re-appointed  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  former  board,  and  having  appointed  Jonathan 
Roberts  and  James  Clai-k,  esqs.  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Dar- 
ling-ton and  Mr.  Dallas,  who  dechned  further  service,  a 
new  Board  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  org-anrzed 
by  the  re-election  of  David  Scott,  esq.  as  president,  and 
of  Joseph  M'llvaine,  esq.  as  secretar}'.  At  this  meeting 
the  president  made  a  report  of  his  proceedings  under  the 
resolution  of  May,  directing  him  to  inquire  for  suitable 
engineers,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  Dewitt  Clinton,  jr. 
James  Ferguson,  Henry  G.  Sargent  and  Charles  T. 
Whippo,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Major  John  Wilson 
of  South  Carolina,  and  John  Randal,  jr.  of  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  employed  in  that  capacity.  The  charge  of  the 
Juniata  canal  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Clinton;  that  of  the 
French  creek  feeder  to  Mr.  Ferguson;  and  that  of  the 
Delaware  line  to  Mr.  Sargent.  To  Major  Wilson  were 
entrusted  the  several  surveys  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Delaware;  to  Mr.  Randal  the  survey  along  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  Mr.  Whippo 
the  Beaver  and  Shenang-o  survey — with  the  understand- 
ing that  further  duties  should  be  assigned  them,  if  those 
already  specified  were  finished  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  In  addition  to  this  Major  Douglass  was  request- 
ed to  employ  the  period  allowed  by  the  recess  of  the 
military  academy,  in  exploring  the  route  proposed  for  a 
connexion  between  the  Conneatit  summit  and  the  har- 
bour of  Erie.  From  the  great  importance  and  the  ap- 
prehended difficulty  of  reaching  the  Bay  of  Presqu'  Isle 
it  was  pecuharly  proper  that  these  examinations  should 
be  made  by  an  engineer,  with  whose  qualifications  the 
Board  were  personally  acquainted,  and  who  possessed 
as  well  their  confidence,  as  that  of  the  people  most  im- 
mediately interested. 

At  the  same  meeting-  Mr.  Lacock  was  appointed  Act- 
ing Commissioner  for  tlie  Hne  extending  from  Pittsbm-g 
to  Blairsville,  and  Mi-.  Mowry  for  the  eastern  and  Sus- 
quehanna divisions.  Ml-.  Clark  was  appointed  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Juniata  division,  and  Mr.  Philips  of  the 
French  creek  feeder,  the  two  latter  having  the  powers, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  acting  commissioners. 

The  Board  having  thus  explained  their  general  ar- 
rang'ements  for  the  business  of  the  season,  will  proceed 
to  glance  in  detail  at  its  several  depai'tments  and  divi- 
sions, giving  such  particulars  in  relation  to  each,  as  may 
be  conveniently  embodied  in  a  single  report. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  that  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Pennsyvania  Canal,  from  the  mouth  of 
Kiskiminetas,  to  within  five  miles  of  Pittsburg,  had  been 
pUiced  under  contract,  and  was  then  in  a  train  of  rapid 
execution.  The  difficulties  which  had  retarded,  and 
which  still  sun-ounded  the  location  of  the  remaining  dis- 
tance, were  also  detailed,  and  an  opportunity  was  open- 
ed for  the  leg-islature  to  settle  the  question,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  At  the  meeting  which  took 
place  in  February  last,  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Councils  of  Pittsburg,  made  a  written  proposition  to  the 
Boiii'd,  which  was  in  substance :  That  the  canal  should 
be  caiTied  across  the  AUghen}'  river  by  aqueduct,  and 
thence  through  the  city,  by  such  route  as  the  commis- 
sioners might  prefer.    That  to  obviate  all  objections  on 
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the  score  of  damages,  the  Boai'd  should  name  the  sum 
which  they  were  willing'  to  pay  for  the  extinction  of  pri- 
vate rig'htSj  and  that  the  corporation  of  Pittsburg'  should 
assume  the  payment  of  all  damages  assessed  above  that 
sum.  The  Board  having  leai-ned  that  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  to  whom  this  subject  had  been  referred,were 
discharged  from  its  further  consideration;  and  under- 
standing thereby,  that  the  reponsibility  of  a  decision  was 
again  thrown  upon  them,  invited  a  conference  with  the 
Pittsburgh  com.mittee  and  with  those  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  After 
heai'ing  both  pai-ties,  the  proposition  of  the  councils  of 
Pittsbiu-g  were  acceded  to,  and  two  routes  specified, 
upon  one  of  which,  the  canal  should  pass  through  the 
city.  The  maximum  of  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth upon  the  first  route,  Vv'as  fixed  at  $10,000, 
and  upon  the  other  at  ^500.  It  was  determined  at  tlie 
same  time  to  erect  an  aqueduct  across  the  Allegheny 
river,  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  siu'plus 
of  damages  should  be  received  from  the  city.  That  every 
facility  might  be  afforded  for  the  execution  of  this  ar- 
rangement, tlie  engineer  was  instructed  to  examine  at 
once,  all  the  contemplated  routes  through  the  city,  and 
all  the  points  proposed  for  the  scite  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
to  report  then-  relative  practicability  and  expense  at  the 
next  meeting.  He  was  also  instructed  to  prepare  drafts 
of  the  lines  tlu-oug-h  the  city,  designating  the  nature  and 
amount  of  private  property  necessarily  distui'bed,  and 
to  furnish  copies  to  the  authorities  of  Pittsburg.  These 
instructions  having  been  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  a  report  was  received  at  the  meeting  in  May, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  communication  from  the  councils 
of  Pittsbiu-g,  declining  the  guaranty  pi'oposed  by  them- 
selves, upon  either  of  the  routes  which  the  Boai'd  had 
specified;  but  asking  that  a  third  I'oute,  passing  by  a 
tunnel  through  Grant's  Hill  to  the  Monongahela,  at  the 
mouth  of  Suke's  Run,  might  be  adopted.  In  this  case, 
ihey  offered  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  c it}',  "that  the 
expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  of  making  the  canal  tun- 
nel and  bridges,  accorcKng  to  the  report  of  the  engineer, 
including  damages  to  private  property,  as  well  as  all 
other  attendant  expenses,  should  not  exceed  the  sum 
estimated  by  the  engineer  as  the  cost  of  the  Liberty-str. 
and  Penn-sti-eet  route,  with  the  addition  of  the  §10,000 
for  damages  to  private  propert}',  allowed  by  the  Board 
in  then- resolution  of  February."  To  this  proposition,  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  were  prepared  to  con- 
sent, and  a  resolution  was  according]}'  passed,  by  wliich 
the  location  of  the  western  division  was  continued  from 
Pine  creek,  down  the  west,  side  of  the  Allegheny,  to  a 
point  opposite  Washington-sti'eet,  thence  by  aqueduct 
across  the  river,  and  thence  by  a  tunnel  through  Grant's 
Hill  to  the  Monongahela.  It  was  determined  at  the  same 
time,  to  connect  the  canal  with  the  Allegheny,  on  the 
west  side  by  means  of  locks  and  other  necessary  works, 
30  that  an  outlet  might  be  secured  at  all  times  indepen- 
dently of  accident  to  the  aqueduct. 

The  proper  authorities  of  Pittsburgh  having  executed 
the  g-uaranty  required  by  the  Board,  this  additional  line 
was  let  out  to  contractors  on  tlie  21st  of  June,  on  very 
favourable  terms.  The  canal  on  the  west  side  from  Pine 
creek  to  its  junction  with  the  Allegheny,  is  estimated  to 
cost  §129,604.  The  acqueduct  has  been  contracted  for 
at  $100,000,  and  the  remaining  distance  to  the  Monon- 
gahela, including  tunnell  and  locks,  at  §61,000 — making 
in  all  §290,604.  Of  tins  aggregate  $67,882,  have  al- 
ready been  paid,  so  that  §222,722  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  line.  The  whole  amount  of  work  done 
is  estimated  at  $77,373,  the  sum  of  §9,491  being  retain- 
ed as  secm-ity  for  the  completion  of  the  contracts. 

The  construction  of  an  aqueduct  across  the  Allegheny, 
at  the  moutli  of  Kiskiminetas,  and  of  the  canal  from 
thence  to  Pine  creek,  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted, 
since  the  last  report  ofHhe  Commissioners.  The  amount 
of  work  already  perfomed  on  this  portion  is  $334,795, 
and  of  the  actual  payments  $305,447.  Its  whole  cost  will 
be  $396,220,  of  which  $90,733  remains  to  be  expended. 


Immediately  after  the  adjoui-nment  of  the  board  in  May, 
Mr.  Roberts  proceeded  to  prepare  for  contl-act  the  new 
canal  from  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetas  to  Blairsville. 
After  locating  a  fine  of  about  20  miles  which  was  let  to 
-conti-actors  on  the  20th  June,  he  retired  from  the  service 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Livermore.  The  remaining 
distance  to  Blairsville  was  placed  under  contract  on  the 
20th  of  October,  making  the  whole  line  above  the 
mouth  of  Kiskiminetas  about  51  miles.  The  whole  cost 
of  this  division  at  the  prices  agreed  upon  willbe  §552,789, 
which  is  less  by  90,000  tlian  the  estimate  of  last  year. 
The  whole  amount  of  work  already  done;  is  §122,723, 
and  of  actual  payments,  $113,290.  Leaving  $439,499 
yet  to  be  expended. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  acting  commissioner 
and  engineer  to  complete  the  fifty  miles  trom  die  outlet 
locks  opposite  Pittsburg,  to  the  salt  works  on  the  Kis- 
kiminetas, in  time  for  navigation  the  ensuing  spring. 
But  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  constant  high  state  of 
the  waters  dm-ing  the  Fall,  have  frustrated  their  hopes. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  object  will  be  accom- 
phshed  early  in  the  Summer,  and  that  the  whole  distance 
to  Blairsville,  may  be  navigable  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. 

The  preparation  of  the  French  creek  feeder  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Ferguson  as  soon  as  practicable,  after 
his  appointment.  The  law  of  last  session  having  res- 
tricted the  commissioners  to  such  paits  of  that  work  as 
ai'e  common  to  all  the  projected  routes  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  only  nine  miles,  beginning  at  Se- 
mis's mill,  on  French  creek,  and  passing  down  that 
stream  to  the  Conneaut  outlet,  could  be  put  under  con- 
tract. This  was  done  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  since 
then  the  work  has  been  industriously  prosecuted.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  portion  commenced,  at  contract  prices, 
will  be  $80,758,  which  exceeds  the  estimate  of  Major 
Douglass,  for  the  same  distance,  about  §1000.  The 
money  already  expended  is  11,900  dollars;  so  that 
68,858  dollars  will  be  required  for  its  completion. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  location  of  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  Northumberland,  was  commenc- 
ed by  Mr.  Guilford.  He  was  instructed  to  examine  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the  utmost  care,  to  pre- 
sent an  estimate  of  each,  and  further,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  river  might  be  ad^-antageously  crossed  at 
any  intermediate  point,  so  as  to  place  the  canal  partly 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
board  on  the  2d  of  July,  a  report  was  received  from  Mr. 
Guilford,  accompanied  by  an  estimate,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  a  canal  on  the  east  side  would  amount  to 
1,018,758  dollars,  and  on  the  west  side  to  472,298. 
Sti'ong  representations  were  at  tlie  same  time  made, 
from  Dauphin  and  Northumberland  counties,  in  favour 
of  the  east  side,  to  all  which  the  utmost  respect  was 
paid:  But  the  vast  difference  of  expense  was  thought 
by  the  board  to  leave  them  no  choice,  and  a  location 
was  adopted,  beg'inning  at  Duncan's  Island,  and  extend- 
ing up  the  west  side  to  a  point  opposite  Nortliumber- 
land. 

The  expense  of  this  line  at  rates  estabhshed  by  the 
actual  contracts  wiU  be  441,350  dollars  or  30,948  dol- 
lars less  than  the  first  estimate  of  Mr.  Guilford.  In  this 
aggregate  is  included  about  30,000  doUai-s  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  dam  at  the  Shamokin  ripples,  which  will  un- 
questionably become  a  source  of  profit,  and  which  re- 
sponsible persons  have  offered  to  construct  without 
chai-ge,  if  the  water  power  created  can  be  placed  at 
their  disposal.  Deducting  a  moderate  estimate  for  the 
value  of  this  work,  the  final  cost  of  the  canal  will  not 
exceed  400,000  dollars  for  37  miles,  or  10,800  per  mile. 
The  amount  of  work  performed  44,384  dollars,  of  wliich 
36,109  dollars  have  been  actually  paid.  A  further  ex- 
penditure of  415,240  dollars  wiU  accomplish  its  comple- 
tion by  the  first  of  December  next. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  9th  of  April, 
1827,  it  is  declared,  "that  before  the  commissioners 
shall  determine  on  the  location  of  the  canal  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  Juiiiata  river  to  Lewistov.^n,  they  shall 
cause  further  examinations  to  be  made  on  each  side  of 
the  Juniata,  by  at  least  two  of  the  most  experienced 
en^ineeers  in' the  service  of  the  state,  to  determine 
which  side  of  the  river  is  most  favoui-able  and  practica- 
ble." In  comphance  with  tliis  act,  Mr.  Guilford  was 
directed  to  join  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  necessary  examina- 
tions, and  reporting  on  the  subject.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  on  the  2'd  of  July,  these  g-entlemen  agreed  in 
recommending,  that  from  Lewistown  to  North's  Island, 
the  canal  should  occupy  the  North  Bank  of  the  river, 
tliat  at  the  last  mentioned  point  it  should  cross  at  a  dam, 
and  thence  continuing  on  the  Southern  bank,  should 
end,  for  the  present,  opposite  the  head  of  Duncan's 
Lower  Island.  They  requested  also,  that  fiu-ther  time 
might  be  allowed  them,  to  consider  the  place  and  mode 
of  uniting  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Divisions,  and 
the  place  and  mode  of  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river, 
in  order  to  join  the  Eastern  Division.  Tliis  report  hav- 
ing met  the  approbation  of  the  Board,-  a  partial  location 
of  the  Juniata  line  was  made  on  the  same  day,  leaving  a 
small  portion  at  the  lower  end  for  future  determination. 
The  line  thus  fixed,  was  placed  under  contract  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  has  since  been  prosecuted  with  as  much 
vigour  as  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season,  and 
an  unusual  degree  of  sickness,  prevailing  among  the 
workmen,  would  permit.  The  distance  from  the  head 
of  Duncan's  Island  to  Lewistown  is  44^  miles,  embrac- 
ing an  unusual  proportion  of  difficult  and  unfavom-able 
gi'ound.  Its  whole  cost  wdl  amount  to  597,775  dollars, 
of  which  22,262  dollars  have  been  paid,  leaving  575,513 
dollars  yet  to  be  expended.  The  value  of  work  execut- 
ed by  the  last  retui-n  was  26,716  dollars.  It  is  expected 
that  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  Lewistown. 
will  be  ready  for  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1829. 

The  question  as  to  the  place  of  uniting  the  t^wo  last 
mentioned  canals,  and  the  place  and  mode  of  crossing 
the  Susquehanna  river  are  next  to  be  considered.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  a  joint  report  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Guilford  and  Clinton,  which  satisfied  the  board  that  the 
point  of  Duncan's  Island,  would  be  the  most  advantage- 
ous and  economical  place  for  crossing  the  river,  either 
by  aqueduct  or  dam,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber decided  accordingly.  At  the  present  session  it  has 
been  determined,  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  board,  to  erect 
at  that  place  a  towing  path  and  turnpike  bridge,  b}'  the 
help  of  which  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata 
Canals  will  pass  into  the  Eastern  Di\asion,  through  the 
pool  of  the  dam  now  forming  in  the  river.  The  Susque- 
hanna division  has  been  extended  accordingly,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  Juniata  Canal  shall  join  it  some 
where  on  Duncan's  Island. 

By  the  report  of  last  year,  it  appeared  that  the  Eastern 
Division,  from  the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  that  of  Swatai'a, 
had  been  put  under  conti-act.  Since  then  the  work  has 
been  constantly  prosecuted,  and  a  great  poi-tion  of  the 
sections  completed.  The  amount  of  work  done  on  this 
division,  since  its  commencement,  is  335,894  dollars;  of 
pa}Tnents  made,  319,412;  and  tlie  further  payments 
necessary  for  its  completion  are  estimated  at  142,844 
dollars,  applicable  chiefly  to  the  sections  at  the  upper 
end.  The  Board  had  hoped  that  this  division  would  be 
prepared  for  public  use  by  the  ensuing  spring,  but  they 
have  met  with  disappointment,  arising  from  causes  be- 
yond their  conti-ol.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
original  report  of  Mi-.  Strickland  proposed  a  dam,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  the  line,  and  of  crossing  the  Sus- 
quehanna, to  be  located  at  Duncan's  Island,  and  that  for 
reasons  stated  by  the  boai-d  last  year,  this  dam  was  not 
adopted,  and  the  head  of  the  canal  was  fixed  at  Forster's 
Falls,  considerably  below.  Upon  this  altered  plan,  the 
Eastern  Division  was  originally  let  to  contractors.  In  the 
month  of  February  last,  the  necessity  of  a  dam  having 
become  obvious,  the  Board,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  all  their  Engineers,  decided  to  erect  one  at  Forster's 
Falls.  They  fixed  upon  that  spot  as  the  head  of  the 
canal  they  were  then  authorized  to  constnict,  and  as  the 


utmost'distance  they  could  safely  go,  while. the  proper 
place  of  crossing  the  Susquehanna  was  not  within  their 
competency  to  decide.  It  is  understood  to  have  been 
the  calculation  of  the  engineer-s  who  recommended  this 
dam,  that  fom-  feet  in  height  w  ould  ensure  a  supply  of 
the  Eastern  Division,  and  furnish  a  convenient  crossing 
at  Clark's  Lower  Ferry,  but  that  if  Duncan's  Island 
should  be  the  place  of  crossing,  an  addition  of  height 
must  be  given  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats.  Upon  the  resolution  of  the  board  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  Acting  Commissioner  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  tlie  erection  of  a  dam  at  Forster's  Falls.  Fronj 
this  time  up  to  the  session  of  the  2d  of  August,  it  was 
wholly  uncertain  which  place  of  crossing  would  finally 
be  chosen,  and  how  far  such  decision  might  affect  the 
location  or  value  of  the  dam.  Noi-  \\'as  it  practicable  for 
the  board,  under  the  forms  and  restrictions  provided  by- 
law, and  with  the  aid  of  Engineers,  whose  attention  had 
but  recently  been  directed  to  the  subject,  sooner  to  ar- 
rive at  a  safe  conclusion.  On  tlie  day  last  mentioned^ 
the  engineers  of  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  divisions 
having  satisfied  their  own  minds,  and  the  Board  having- 
adopted  the  upper  place  of  crossing-,  it  was  perceived 
that  a  dam  at  Forster's  Falls  would  be  attended  with 
serious  disadvantages.  The  choice  of  Duncan's  Island 
for  passing  the  river,  required  an  extension  of  the  east- 
ern division  to  that  place,  and  it  appeared  satisfactorily 
that  the  sum  ah-eady  expended  on  the  lower  dam,  would 
be  more  than  saved  by  a  con-esponding  change  in  its 
location. 

A  resolution  providing  for  ti-iis  alteration,  having  beers 
laid  before  the  governor,  according  to  law,  he  was  urged 
by  individuals  who  thoug-ht  themselves  aggrieved,  to  sus- 
pend his  consent  until  their  objections  could  be  heard,. 
The  governor  respecting  the  som-ce  from  which  the  ap- 
phcation  proceeded,  and  anxious  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  eiTor,  withheld  his  permission  to  proceed 
with  the  work,  and  after  hearing-  the  complainants,  re- 
feiTed  the  whole  subject  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  for 
re-consideration.  It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber that  the  Board  could  be  assembled  for  this  purpose, 
when  they  unanimously  adhered  to  their  former  reso- 
lution. Immediately  thereafter  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
vernor was  regularly,  given,  and  the  dam  and  extended 
line  were  placed  under  contract. 

From^tlie  delay  tliis  produced,  it  has  not  been  practi- 
cable to  complete  the  two  upper  sections  in  time  for  na- 
vigation the  coming  spring.  The  failure  of  a  contractor 
on  the  arduous  section  at  Kittatinney  Mountain,  caused 
a  cessation  of  that  work  for  a  considerable  period.  In 
such  circumstances  it  could  by  no  effort  hai'e  been  com- 
pleted the  present  season.  On  other  sections  the  slate 
of  forwardness  would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the 
certainty  that  all  could  not  be  finished.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less calculated,  that  from  Fishing  creek  to  the  mouth  of 
Swatara,  the  water  will  be  admitted,  and  that  a  junction 
will  be  formed  with  the  Union  Canal,  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  "the  legislature. 

The  sm-ve}'  of  a  canal  line  along  the  Delaware,  from 
Easton  to  Bristol,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Sargent  about 
the  9th  of  July,  and  by  great  exertion  on  his  part  a  rc- 
poi't  and  estimate  were  prepared  on  the  20th  of  August, 
when  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  to  take  place 
at  Bristol.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  illness  of  a 
member  whose  presence  was  expected,  a  quomm  could 
not  be  formed,  and  the  subject  was  necessarily  postpon- 
ed until  the  12th  of  September.  Meanwhile  the  engi- 
neer was  directed  to  continue  his  survey  from  Bristol  to 
PliUadelphla.  On  the  12th  of  September,  the  Board 
having  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  it  appeared  by  the 
report  of  their  engineer,  that  the  cost  of  a  canal  from 
Easton  to  Bristol,  with  five  feet  depth  of  water,  and  a 
distance  of  60  miles,  would  amount  to  686,596  dollai-s,  or 
11,443  dollars  per  mile.  The  same  report  shewed  that 
a  canal  might  be  consti-ucted  from.  Bristol  to  Philadel- 
phia, distance  17h  miles,  for  200,799  dollars,  or  11,474 
doPars  per  mile.    Upon  these  estimates  it  became  the 
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duty  of  the  Board  to  make  contracts  on  some  portion  of 
the  line  not  exceedinpf  in  amount  100,000  dollars.  The 
lower  end  being  recommended  for  this  pm-pose  by 
strong  considerations  of  convenience  and  economy,  it 
was  also  necessary  to  fix  a  point  of  communication  with 
the  tid-8  water  of  the  Delaware.  After  full  i-eflection 
upon  the  subject,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
to  tenninate  for  the  present  at  Bristol,  keeping-  such  a 
level  as  to  allow  a  future  extension  to  Philadelphia,  was 
preferable  to  any  other  plan  proposed.  They  therefore 
located  a  line  of  18  miles,  commencing  at  Bristol,  and 
extending  upwards;  and  directed  Mr.  Kennedy,  whom 
they  then  appointed  superintendant  of  the  division,  to 
advertise  its  excavation  immediately  for  contracts. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  conti'acts  for  excavating  the 
whole  distance  were  made,  at  a  rate  somewhat  below  the 
estimate  of  the  engineer,  and  since  then  nearly  all  the 
sections  have  been  actually  commenced.  The  engage- 
ments thus  made  are  estimated  by  the  engineer  to 
amount  to  71,922  dollars,  and  do  not  include  the  build- 
ing of  locks,  bridges  or  culverts,  all  of  which  have  been 
postponed  to  anotlier  season.  No  payments  were  made 
on  account  of  Vv  ork  till  the  last  week,  too  late  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  superintendant's  repoi-t,  and  not  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  noticed  here.  For  all  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  sum  above  stated 
will  be  required  to  fulfil  the  existing  contracts  on  the 
Delaware  line. 

To  one  or  two  remarks  connected  with  tliis  subject, 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  particularly  invited.  In 
the  Act  of  Assembly  which  authorized  the  commence- 
ment of  a  canal  on  the  Delaware,  a  proviso  is  contained 
"  that  the  existing  natiu-al  navigation  of  the  river  shall 
not  be  obstructed  or  injured  by  the  construction  of  the 
eanal."  What  particular  class  of  works  in  the  Delaware 
are  forbidden  by  this  clause,  and  what  woidd  amount  to 
obstmction  or  injiu-y  within  its  meaning,  would  perhaps 
be  a  question  of  considerable  difiiculty.  To  avoid 
touching  upon  doubtful  ground,  and  to  keep  from  colli- 
sion with  the  state  of  New  .lersey,  the  board  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  the  whole  fine  of  canal  shall  be 
supplied  from  the  Lehigh,  there  being  no  intermediate 
stream  tributarj- of  the  Delaware,  whose  aid  could  be 
depended  upon  in  the  summer  season.  That  the  quan- 
tity afforded  by  the  Lehigh  is  abundant  for  the  pui'pose, 
and  that  the  use  of  its  water  will  not  so  lessen  the  volume 
of  the  Delaware  as  sensibly  to  injm-e  its  natiu-al  naviga- 
tion, is  confidently  believed.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
to  supply  such  a  distance  from  a  single  feeder  at  the 
upper  end,  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  v/hich  a  resort  to 
the  Delaware  at  some  middle  point  would  entirely  obvi- 
ate, and  that  a  great  saviiig  might  be  effected  in  the 
neighboui-hood  of  Easton,  accompanied  by  considerable 
advantage  to  that  flourishing  town,  by  drawing  the  ori- 
ginal supply  from  the  Delaware  also.  From  these  facts 
the  observations  about  to  be  made,  will  derive  additional 
importance.  The  intention  of  tliis  commonwealth  to 
construct  a  canal  along  the  valley  of  the  Delawai-e,  has 
attracted  the  more  notice  among  the  people  of  New 
Jerse}-,  from  their  recollection  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  legLslatures  of  the  two  states,  in  reference  to  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  by  which  the  principle  was 
understood  to  be  recognizedthat  neither  state  had  a  right 
to  use  the  water  of  the  Delaware  without  the  consent  of 
the  other.  The  citizens  of  New  .lersey  regarded  our 
late  act  of  assembly  as  a  departure  from  that  principle 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  distinction  between  appro- 
priating the  water  of  a  tributaiy  stream  whose  course  is 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  Pennsyvania,  and  drawing- 
more  directly  from  the  common  highway.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  opinions  to  a  considerable  extent  having 
early  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  by  proper  explanations  to  re- 
move all  cause  of  excitement  or  alarm. 

In  this  spirit  of  conciliation  and  friendship  they  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  of  an  interview  with  some 
gentlemen  of  New  Jei:sey,  who  were  urging  the  con- 


struction of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  Meeting  as  they  had  anticipated 
with  a  corresponding  feeling,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
removing  those  en-oneous  impressions  as  to  the  motives 
of  Pennsylvania  which  had  previously  existed,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  the  two  states  might  advantage- 
ously agree  for  the  mutual  use  of  the  Delawai-e,  upon  a 
basis  at  once  equal  and  just. 

The  indications  of  public  opinion  in  New  Jersey  have 
produced  a  very  general  behef.  that  the  construction  of 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  cannot  long  be  delayed.  It  is  thought  not  impro- 
bable that  the  approaching  session  of  their  legislature 
may  produce  a  law  for  its  inunediate  commencement. 
Of  the  capacity  of  the  Delaware  to  ftunish  water  for 
both  canals,  without  injury  to  its  natural  navigation,  the 
Board  have  no  doubt.  That  it  is  the  pohcy  of  the  two 
states,  to  cultivate  the  most  harmonious  feelings,  and  to 
extend  the  facilities  of  mutual  intercourse  is  equally 
certain.  The  propriety  of  authorizing  this  board  under 
proper  restrictions  to  enter  into  an  an-angement  with  N. 
Jerse}'  for  the  use  of  the  Delaware,  is  therefore  most 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 
The  particulars  of  the  plan  most  advisable  to  be  adopted 
need  not  now  be  specified.  It  should  be  based  on  the 
pi-inciple  of  equal  rights  and  concurrent  jui-isdiction, 
and  its  details  so  adjusted  that  the  separate  interests  and 
exclusive  sovereignty  of  both  may  be  preserved  from 
violation.  It  is  believed  that  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
would  cordially  meet  us  on  this  equitable  footing,  and 
that  thus  a  series  of  acrimonious  and  unprofitable  con- 
tention, hmited  only  b^  the  period  when  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  shall  cease  to  flow,  may  be  happily  pre- 
vented. 


EmORANT  SOCIETY. 

To  all  those  wlio  may  be  desirous  of  Emigratmg  to  the 
Western  Country. 

A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  them  formerly  from  dlff'erent  parts  of  Europe, 
the  New  England  states,  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  eastern  counties  of  this  state,  having' 
taken  into  consideration  the  embarrassments  and  diffi- 
culties to  wliich  emigrants  are  too  often  exposed  fo:- 
virant  of  proper  advice  and  assistance;  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  under  the  name  of  the  "West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Emigrant  ISociety." 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  fm-nish  to  emigrants  all 
the  information  and  assistance  in  its  power,  in  procuring 
employment  for  them,  locating  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, according-  to  their  different  situations,  trades  or 
occupations;  in  aiding  them  to  make  a  judicious  choice  \ 
of  the  lands  they  may  wish  to  purchase;  in  procuring 
these  for  them  on  the  most  advantageous  terms;  and  in- 
rendering  them  all  such  services  in  establishing  them- 
selves, that  they  may  need.    Believing  that  the  induce- 
ments this  country  holds  out  to  emigiants,  only  require 
to  be  known,  to  be  duly  appreciated,  the  society  have  j 
appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence,  to  make  you  : 
acquainted  with  tins  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
its  advantages,  natiu-al  and  artificial;  and  to  point  out  a  . 
few  of  the  errors  into  which  emigrants,  particularly  those 
from  Europe,  are  liable  to  fall,  on  their  aii-i\-al  in  this 
coimtr}'. 

The  United  States  of  America  possess  advantages  ' 
wliich  are  not  to  be  found  in  Em-ope,  nor  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Enjoying  an  almost  total  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  the  whole  earnings  of  the  inhabitants 
ensure  to  theu'own  use,  and  every  emigrant  who  settles 
here,  can  by  industi-y  and  economy  not  only  provide 
amply  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  himself  and  family, 
but  render  himself  independent,  provided  he  is  careful 
in  the  first  instance  in  choosing  a  proper  situation. 

It  is  an  eiTor  into  which  emigrants  too  fi-equentlj'  fall, 
to  settle  in  the  large  cities  on  thp  coast,  or  in  the  thick- 
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ly  settled  country  in  their  vicinity,  where  property  is 
liig-h  and  competition  great,  instead  of  nio\-ing'  directly 
to  the  west,  where  an  excess  of  lands,  and  a  less  abun- 
dant population  create  ag-reater  demand  for  laboiu';  and 
where  in  the  com-sc  of  a  few  years  industry,  he  may 
become  the  independent  proprietor  of  property  sufficient 
for  the  wants  and  comfort  of  himself  and  family. 

In  the  western  countr_v,  not  only  the  labours  of  the 
field,  but  those  also  pertaining  to  the  mechanic  arts,  are 
In  gi'eat  demand.  The  emig-rant  therefore,  immedia'ccly 
on  his  arrival,  should  move  thither;  but  in  so  doing-,  he 
should  avoid  another  error  into  which  many  have  fallen, 
by  moving-  too  far  to  the  south  and  west,  down  tlie  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  and  their  tributary  streams,  not  only  be- 
cause in  that  case  the  leng-tb  of  the  journey  tends  to  ex- 
haust too  much  the  means  of  the  emigrant;  means  wiiich 
are  essential  to  his  welfare  in  procvu'ing-  him  cattle,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  subsistence  for  liis  famity, 
while  making-  his  impi-ovements;  but  because  this  south- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States  is  s-abject  to  other  and 
more  serious  objections.  It  has  but  one  market,  and 
that  a  very  distant  one,  viz:  New  Orleans;  and  which, 
situated  as  it  is,  in  a  very  hot  and  moist  climate,  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  almost  every  description  of  produce 
which  may  be  stored  there  for  any  length  of  time:  and 
neither  the  consimiption,  tlie  trade,  nor  the  capital  of 
that  city,  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  great 
commercial  emporiums  of  the  middle  states.  Hence  the 
produce  raised  to  the  south-west  will  always  go  to  a  bad 
market,  and  the  cultivator  will  never  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  to  the  same  advantage  as  those  whose  export  trade 
is  to  Quebec,  New  York,  Philadelpliia  and  Baltimore. 
But  tlie  last  objection  to  a  settlement  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  formidable.  Tiie 
climate  of  that  cou.ntry  is  inimical  to  men  from  more 
northern  countries,  subjecting  them  to  agues,  fevers, 
and  bilious  disorders,  which,  thoug-h  they  do  not  al- 
ways prove  immediately  fatal,  yet  tend  to  undermine 
the  constitution  and  bring  on  prematiu-e  old  ag-e;  and 
as  these  seize  on  the  emig-rant  during  the  first  years  of 
his  residence,  they  deprive  him  and  his  femily  of  the 
power  of  exerting  themselves  in  tiie  commencement  of 
their  settlement,  when  all  their  ett'orts  are  needed  to 
clear  their  fai-m,  and  provide  for  their  support — Hence 
many  are  plung'ed  into  a  state  of  poverty  and  want, 
from  which  it  requires  ye;irs  to  recover. 

The  principal   requisites  for  which  the  emigrant 
should  look,  in  determining  the  place  of  his  future  re- 
sidence, are  a  healthy  climate,  good  water,  a  large  ex- 
tent of  fertile  land,  not  too  thickly  settled,  and  a  good 
market.    No\\%  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty -five 
years  enables  us  to  assert  with  confidence,  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  possesses  tliese  advantages  in 
a  higher  degree  than  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  counties  of  Cravrford,  Mercer,  Erie,  Venango  and 
Warren,  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York  and  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  west  by  Ohio,  and  having  the  beautiful  Al- 
legheny river  on  the  east,  contain  a  body  of  uninterrupt- 
ed good  land,  equalled  by  few,  and  perhaps  surpassed 
by  no  district  of  the  same  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
Situated  between  the  41st  and  42d  degree  of  noi-th  lati- 
tude, the  climate  is  delightful  and  perfectly  healthy.  It 
requires  no  seasoning  to  habituate  the  emigrant  to  it; 
and  those  agues  and  fevers  and  other  bilious  disorders  to 
which  the  southern  and  even  some  of  the  more  northern 
settlements  have  always  been  subject,  have  been  totally 
unknown  since  the  first  settlement  of  this  country.  This 
country  too,  is  better  watei-ed  than  any  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  we  are  acquainted  with.    Besides  the  Alle- 
gheny, the  French  creek,  the  Shenango  and  their  tribu- 
tai-ies,  the  small  rivulets,  and  springs  are  so  numerous 
that  few  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  can  be  found  which 
are  not  provided  with  a  spring  or  rivulet  of  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  water  during  the  whole  year.  The 
emigrant  can  here  cultivate  with  success,  those  fruits, 
grains  and  grasses  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in 
his  own  country,  while  the  climate  is  warni  enough  to 


bring  to  perfection  many  productions  to  which  that  of 
Europe  is  not  congenial — such  as  the  Indian  corn,  the 
peach  in  open-field  cultm-e,  melons,  apples,  pumpkins, 
&c.  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
As  a  grazing  country  for  raising  cattle,  this  poi-tion  of 
Pennsylvama  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Cm-  local  advantages  are  also  gi-eat.  By  means  of  oUf 
connection  with  I>ake  Erie,  we  have  an  easy  water  com- 
munication with  the  vast  extent  of  country  on  the  upper 
lakes,  and  with  Montreal,  Quebec  and  New  York  mar- 
kets. Our  communication  with  this  last  city  has  been 
immensely  facilitated  by  the  completion  of  the  gi-eat 
western  canal,  which  has  now  for  upwards  of  two  years 
been  in  successful  operation  tlu-oughoutits  whole  extent. 
We  are  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  carry  the  most  bulky 
of  our  products  to  an  advantageous  market,  at  a  cheap 
and  easy  rate.  To  the  east  we  are  connected  with  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  excfellent  turn- 
pike roads;  and  to  the  south,  we  have  an  easy  water, 
communication  with  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans  and  the  in- 
termechate  cities,  by  the  French  creek  and  the  AUe- 
gheny,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  gi-and  Penn- 
sylvania canal  which  is  intended  to  unite  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie,  is  now  vigorously  progressing,  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  side  of  the  Allegheny.  That  part 
of  the  line  wMch  passes  thi'ough  this  country,  has  been 
placed  under  contract.  Ah-eady  has  the  ground  been 
broken,  and  the  work  commenced.  There  now  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  immediate  demand  forlabovu-ers 
of  every  description,  who  will  meet  with  constant  em- 
ployment and  liberal  wages- 

The  government  of  the  United  States  have  it  ,also  in 
contemplation  to  unite  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
with  the  Oliio  at  Pittsburg-.  When  these  great  works 
shall  be  completed,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  be  at  no  distant  day,  tlus  section  of  the 
country  vrill  stand  upon  enviable  gi-ound.  Situated  in 
the  centre  of  trade  and  navigation,  we  can  cairy  our 
produce  to  the  east,  or  to  the  west,  to  the  nortli,  or  to 
the  south,  accorchng  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  can  procure  the  articles  we 
need,  whether  for  comfort  or  luxur}^,  in  the  shortest  time 
and  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Nor  will  the  emigrant  here  find  himself  transplanted 
to  a  dreary  wilderness,  secluded  from  intercoui-se  with 
mankind.  Already  are  these  five  counties  inhabited  by 
a  population  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  souls.  Many 
flourishing-  villages,  such  as  Erie,  Meadville,  Mercer, 
Franklin,' Wateiford  and  Warren,  have  been  founded; 
roads  of  communication  through  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  opened;  churches  for  the  different  deno- 
minations of  christians  have  been  built;  schools  organiz- 
ed for  the  instruction  of  youth;  in  short  he  will  find  every 
thing  requisite  to  supply  the  real  wants,  or  that  can  mi- 
nister to  the  real  comforts  of  civilized  life- 

AVith  all  these  advantages,  unimproved  land  of  the 
best  cjuality  can  yet  be  had  at  very  moderate  prices,  say 
at  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  acre,  and  on  such  a  liberal 
credit,  that  an  industrious  man  can  pay  for  his  land  by 
the  produce  of  it,  while  to  the  person  whose  means  ena- 
ble him  to  pay  cash,  a  generous  deduction  is  made  for 
prompt  pa}^ 

Such  are  the  inducements  which  this  country  presents 
to  emigrants  in  general.  To  Irishmen  it  holds  out  an 
additional  one,  \\'hich  must  be  dear  to  them  on  their  ar- 
ri\'al  in  a  strange  land. 

This  country  is  already  in  part  settled  by  emigi-ants 
from  Ireland,  and  the  Irishman,  on  his  airival  here,  will 
find  countrymen  from  every  county  of  his  native  land, 
who  with  theu-  characteristic  hospitality,  stand  ready  to 
welcome  him,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote his  views  and  secure  his  interests,  in  this  happy 
country. 

To  emigrants  from  other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  too  will  meet  with  friends  and  acquaintances. 
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who  will  not,  be  behind-liancT  in  the  offices  of  kindness 
and  hospitality.  The  Germans  in  particular,  are  informed 
that  there  is  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  their  coun- 
trymen already  settled  in  this  country,  which  is  receiv- 
ing almost  dail)'  accessions. 

To  those  who  intend  emigrating  to  the  western  coun- 
try, tliis  is  the  most  favoiuable  time.  The  projected  im- 
provements have  g-iven  a  spur  to  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  money  they  will  distri- 
bute among  us,  will  furnish  a  brisk  circulating  medium, 
and  add  consider.ably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  With 
these  additions  to  the  manifold  advantages  this  country 
already  possesses,  it  must  flourish.  Those  who  come 
first  will  have  it  most  in  their  power  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portum'ties  it  offers. 

It  now  only  remains  to  point  out  the  most  eligible 
routes  for  reaching  this  covmtry.  By  the  way  of  Quebec 
the  route  is  as  follows: 


From  Quebec  to  Slontreal 
Montreal  to  Lacliine 
Lachine  to  Prescot 
Prescot  to  Fort  George 
Fort  George  to  Buflalo 
Buffalo  to  Erie 
Erie  to  Meadvillc 


190  miles, 

15 
150 
300 

35 

80 

37 


The  whole  of  the  above  route  is  by  water  carnage, 
except  about  40  miles. 

By  the  way  of  New  York. 

From  New  York  to  Albany,  by  \\'ater  160  miles. 

Albany  to  Buffalo,  by  canal  300 
Buffalo  to  Erie,  by  water  80 
Erie  to  Meadville,  by  turnpike  30 

By  tilt  way  of  Philadelphia. 
From  Philadelphia  to  Meadville  bythewaj'of  Belle- 
fonte,  is  *about  350  miles  by  land,  by  a  good  turnpike 
road. 

By  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and  Union  Canal  to 
Middletown,  by  water,  tlie  distance  is  about  the  same. 

Emigrants  on  their  anival  will  apply  to  John  Brooks, 
esq.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  coml  of  common  pleas — 
formerly  from  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  Ireland,  and 
president  of  the  societ}',  or  to  any  of  the  persons  refen-ed 
to  below. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  "| 
ROBERT  L.POTTER,  1     Committe  of 
DAVID  DERICKSON,  {Correspondence. 
J.  STUART  RIDDI,E,J 
Meadville,  Crawford  county,  Aug.  31, 1827. 

REFERENCE. 
J.  B.  Wallace,  esq.  from  Burhngton,  New  Jersey. 
Wilham  Wikoff. 

Hon.  Henry  Shippen,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Andrew  AVilson,  Bucks  co.  Pa. 

C.  Meredith,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Dr.  A.  N.  M'Dowell,  Frankhn  co.  Pa. 

J.  Stuart  Riddle,  esq.  do. 

J.  N.  Conrod,  Northumberland  co.  Pa, 

David  Derickson,  esq.  do. 

Thomas  Atkinson,  esq.  Dauphin  Pa. 

Daniel  Saeger,  esq.  Lehigh  co.  Pa. 

Christian  Blystone  do. 

Daniel  Shryock,  Franklin  co.  Pa. 

Frederick  Brown,  Berks  co.  Pa. 

Jacob  Shantz,  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 

James  Hamilton,  Lycoming  co.  Pa. 

WiUiam  Foster,  esq.  Chesterco.  Pa. 

John  Lupher,  Cumberland  co.  Pa. 

H.  J.  Huidekoper,  esq.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

[Pcnn.  Gaz. 


WEATHER. 

I  was  yesterday  looking  over  a  journal  of  the  weather 
kept  by  a  friend,  for  many  yeai-s  past,  .and  find,  that  the 
winter  of  1801  .and  2,  was  equally  as  mild  as  the  present 


season,  and  in  some  respects  resembled  it,  as  will  be 

shown  by  the  following  extracts:— 

Dec.  31,  1801— Very  little  cold  weather,  thus  far,  this 

season — this  day  pleasant.  Wind  S. 
Jan.  1st.  2d.  and  3d. — Wind  S.  and  weather  moderate. 
Jan.  4th.  Rainy,  wind  S.  and  warm. 
Jan.  6th.  8th.  and  9th.  do. 

Jan.  10th. — Cloudy  and  moderate  v/ind,  S.  W. 

Jan,  11th. — Morning  cold  and  clear,  tolerably  pleasant. 

Jan.  12th. — Morning  cold. 

Jan.  14th.  and  15th. — Remarkably  pleasant,  wind  S.  AV. 

no  Skaiting  for  the  Boys  this  season,  not  one 
cake  of  ice  in  the  Delaware,  and  even  the 
ponds  have  not  been  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  for  two  days  together. 

Jan.  16th. — A  remarkably  pleasant  day,  clear,  and  wind 
S.W. 

Jan.  17th.  18th.  and  19th.— Moderate. 

Jan.  20th. — Clear  and  beautiful  day,  wind  S.W. 

Jan.  21st.  22d.  23d.  24th.  &c.— Moderate. 

Feb.  5th. — By  far  the  coldest  morning  this  season,  wind 

west. 

Feb.  6th. — Morning  clear  and  very  cold,  Schuylkill 

Frozen  over. 
Feb.  7th. — Moderate  and  cloudy. 

Feb.  8th. — Morning  cloud}',  day  clear  and  very  pleasant. 

Feb.  9th.  and  10th. — Moderate  and  pleasant. 

Feb.  12th. — Snow  on  ground  this  morning  four  inches 
deep,  day  cloudy  with  rain,  and  moderate, 
wind  .S.E. 

Feb.  13th. — Dull  and  cloudy,  wind  E. 

Feb.  14th.  and  15th.— Dull'and  cloudy. 

Feb.  16th. — Clear  and  pleasant. 

Feb.  17th.  and  18th. — Pleasant  and  moderate. 

Feb.  19th. — Morning  cold,  a  fine  shad  in  Market  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th;  this  is  considered  re- 
markable, but  the  following  is  still  more  so, 
"  Extract  from  the  Diary  of  an  aged  gentle- 
man of  this  city;  Jan.  19,  1793,  the  extreme 
temperatiu-e  of  the  weather,  exceeds  all 
winters  I  have  known,  the  present  may  be 
compared  to  part  of  April,  as  one  day  this 
week  a  shad  was  caught,  and  carried  to  Er- 
win's  tavern," — H. — Paulson. 

WM.  PENN's  LETTERS. 

The  following  letters  from  Wm.  Penn,  are  extracted 
from  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  lately  pubhshed.  The  first  letter  was 
addi-essed  to  King  Charles  II.  and  the  second  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  They  were  copied  in  London  from  the 
originals,  by  J.  R.  Coates,  esq.  and  are  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  the  fact  from  the  possessor  of  the  original, 
P.  A.  Hamott: 
"Great  and  Gracimis  Prince. 

It  is  a  barren  Soyle  that  yields  noe  returns  to  the  dew 
that  feeds  it,  and  they  are  mean  and  ungrateful  Mindes 
that  are  oblivious  of  the  favours  they  receive.  I  would 
fain  excuse  this  freedom,  if  I  were  not  bound  to  use  it, 
for  being  destitute  of  better  ways.  Gratitude  makes  it 
necessary  to  me,  and  necessity  is  a  Sollicitor  that  takes 
no  deniall.  Lett  the  King  then  Graciously  please,  to 
accept  my  most  humble  thanks  for  his  many  Ro3'all  fa- 
vours, conferr'd  upon  me,  more  especially  this  of  Penn- 
silv.ania,  I  only  lament  my  selfe,  that  my  own  Inability 
will  not  suffer  me  to  express  my  selfe,  in  a  way  suitable 
to  the  sense  I  have  of  the  great  obligations  I  lye  under. 
But  because  the  Alter  was  not  ordain'd  for  the  Rich  & 
(h-eat  only,  and  that  Offering-s  ai'e  to  be  accepted  by  the 
heart  that  makes  them;  I  perswade  myselfe  to  hope  that 
the  King  will  please  to  receive  my  dutifull  Acknow- 
ledgements by  the  integrety  that  humbly  .sends  them. 
And  to  beleive,  that  among,  the  numerous  subjects,  as 
well  of  his  Goodness  as  ofliis  powr,  there  is  none  th.at 
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with  more  truth,  zea!  and  affection  loves  and  honours 
him. 

Give  me  leave  next,  to  saj',  so  soon  as  I  was  arriy'd  and 
made  any  settlement  of  this  Province,  I  thoug'ht  it  my 
duty  to  waite  upon  the  King  by  some  Person  of  the  Pro- 
vince, In  Condition  of  an  Agent  extreordinary,  wliich 
is  the  Bearer  my  kinsman,  Markham  (formerly  de]3uty 
in  this  Government)  and  tho  this  would  not  look  wholy 
free  of  vanity,  (Considering  my  late  private  Capacity) 
yet  I  take  it  to  be  the  duty  of  tliose  Persons  whom  the 
Goodness  of  the  Kings  of  England  hath  at  any  time 
cloathed  with  extreordinary  Powrs  in  these  Parts  of  the 
world,  to  show  their  deferrance,  to  the  Imperiall  Majesty 
they  are  tributarys  to,  and  their  dependence  upon  it,  by 
the  Mission  and  Attendatice  of  Agents  in  their  Names  at 
the  Couft. 

I  have  only  now,  Great  Prince,  to  pray  pardon  and 
acceptance  for  a  poor  Present,  of  Country  produce,  and 
that  it  would  graciously  please  the  King  to  take  me 
still  into  his  favour,  his  young  Province  into  Ms  Protec- 
tion; and  God,  the  BountefuU  Rewarder  of  good  and 
gracious  Acts,  Retaliate  them  both  with  temporal!  and 
Eteniall  Glory.  I  am  with  Reverence  and  truth 
Great  and  Gracious  Prince 

Thy  most  thankful!,  humble 
and  obedient  Subject  and 
Servant  in  all  I  can 

Wm.  PENN. 

Philadelphia 
13th  Aug.  83.  — 

Philadelphia 

'28th  3mo*  July  1683 

My  Nohk  Friend 

It  is  an  unhappiness  incident  to  great  men,  to  be 
troubl'd  with  the  respects  of  ye  small  folks  their  kind- 
ness obleidges — however,  I  had  rather  need  an  excuse 
then  be  wanting  of  gratitude  to  my  noble  Benefactors, 
of  wch  the  Lord  Sunderland  was  one  of  the  first,  in  ye 
business  of  my  American  Country;  &  tho  I  have  nothing 
to  turne,  but  humble  thanks  and  good  wishes  for  all  his 
generous  favours,  yet  they  have  engaged  me  in  a  most 
firm  resolution  to  embrace  all  occasions  by  wch  I  may 
express  my  sense  of  them  &  gratitude  to  him.  And 
being  thus  obleidg'd  to  interest  myselfe  in  his  success 
and  prosperity,  I  must  take  leave  to  Congratulate  the 
happy  restoration  of  the  King's  grace  &  favom-,  in  wch 
without  flattery  I  take  the  freedom  to  say  I  think  he  has 
done  right  to  ye  Lord  Sunderlands  abilitys  &  his  own 
business;  for  ever  since  he  yielded  me  the  advantage  of 
his  acquaintance  in  France  (a  Time  of  twent}'  yeai's 
Standing,  or  running  rather)  I  have  said,  many  times, 
to  many  people,  I  remember  not  to  have  mett  a  young 
Nobleman,  promessing  a  sharper  and  clearer  Judgemt 
&  of  closer  &  better  sense,  and  pardon  me  if  I  wish 
that  this  occasion  may  give  thee  time  to  prove  it  )'et 
more  abundantly  to  the  world. 

I  was  a  little  elevated  wtli  the  hopes  of  a  free  discours 
&  censure  upon  my  American  enterprize,  when  it  pleas'd 
thee  to  give  me  to  beleive  1  miglit  meet  thee  some 
evening  at  Col:  Henry  Sidneys;  but  some  greater  Af- 
faire diverting  rob'd  me  of  the  advantage  1  had  reason 
to  promess  my  selfe  from  so  con-ect  a  Conversation.  But 
tho  I  mist  tliat  expression  of  thy  favour,  lett  me  not 
want  the  effects  of  it:  I  am  now  in  a  station,  where  my 
own  weakness  or  my  Neighbours  envy  may  happen  to 
hurt,  my  honest  interest,  &  the  good  work  I  have  in  my 
eye:  please  to  take  me  &  my  poor  feeble  Concerns  into 
thy  Protection,  &  give  us  tliy  smiles  &  Countenance, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say;  yt  by  ye  help  of  God  &  such 
noble  Freinds  I  will  show  a  province  in  7  yeai'S  equall  to 
her  Neighbours  of  40  years  planting. 

I  have  lay'd  out  the  Province  into  Countys,  Six  are 
begun  to  be  seated,  they  lye  on  ye  Great  River,  &  are 
planted  about  6  miles  back,  the  Town  platt  is  a  mile 
long  &  two  deep — has  a  Navigable  River  on  each  side, 
ye  least  as  broad  as  ye  Thames  at  Woolwych,  from  3  to 
*  Or  5  mo. 


8  fathom  water,  there  is  built  about  80  houses,  &.  I  have 
settled  at  least  three  hundred  farmes  Contiguous  to  it. 
We  have  had  wth  passengers  23  Ships,  &  tradeing  40 
great  and  small  since  the  last  Syjwiner.  not  amiss  for  one 
year,  the  Country  is  in  Soy>5  good,  aire  screen  (as  in 
Languedock)  &.  sweet  h-o\<\  tlie  Cedar,  Pine  &.  Sarse- 
frax,  wtli  a  wild  mertile  y t  all  send  fortli  a  most  fragi-ant 
smell,  wch  every  brees  carrys  wth  it  to  ye  Inliabitants 
where  it  goes.  Cyprus,  chesnutt  cedar.  Black  walnutt, 
&  poppler  (ye  largest  in  ye  world)  Oake  of  six  sorts, 
wliite.  Red,  black,  Spanish  Chesnutt  and  Swampe,  are 
tlie  timber  of  thes  parts,  ash  there  is  also,  but  not  so 
frequently  here  is  a  hickery  nut  tree,  miglity  large, 
and  more  tough  then  our  ash,  ye  finest  white  and  flame- 
ing  fire  I  have  ever  seen. 

1  have  liad  better  venison,  bigger,  more  tender,  &  as 
fatt  as  in  England.  Tiu-kys  of  the  wood,  I  had  of  40  & 
50  pound  weight.  Fish  in  abundance,  especially  of  Shad 
:uid  Roclc,  wch  are  here  an  excellent  Fish,  pearch  & 
trout;  but  no  Salmon  hereaways  yet  as  I  hear  of,  but 
oysters,  yt  are  monstrous  for  bigness,  tho  there  be  a 
lesser  sort.  Iiere  are  of  Fruits,  divers  wild,  the  Peach, 
Grape,  &  plum,  &  yt  of  divers  sorts.  We  have  also  in 
3  6  woods,  flowers,  3't  for  Colour,  largeness  &  beuty  ex- 
cell,  I  intend  a  Collection  of  ye  most  valluable  of  vi't  this 
place  affords  for  Arstrope  ye  next  Season.  For  the  peo- 
ple; they  are  Savage  to  us,  in  tlieir  Pei-sons,  &  furniture; 
all  3  t  is  mde;  but  tliey  have  great  shape,  strength,  agili- 
ty; &  in  Councel  (for  tliey  (tlio  in  a  kind  of  Community 
among  themselves)observe  property  &.  Governmt)grave, 
speak  seldom,  inter  spaces  of  silence,  short,  elegant,  fer- 
vent, the  old  sitt  in  a  halfmoon  upon  tlie  Ground,  the 
middle  aged  in  a  like  figure  at  a  little  distance  behind 
them,  &  the  young  fry  in  the  same  manner  behind  them. 
None  speak  but  the  aged,  tliey  having  Consulted  the 
rest  before;  thus  in  selling  me  their  land  they  order'd 
themselves;  I  must  say,  yt  their  obscurity  consider'd, 
wanting  tradition,  example  &  instruction,  they  are  an 
extraordinary  people,  had  not  the  Dutch  Sweeds  and 
English  learn'd  them  drunkenness  (in  wch  condition, 
they  kill  or  bmm  one  another)  they  had  been  very  trac- 
table, but  Rum  is  so  dear  to  them,  yt  for  6  penny  worth 
of  Rum,  one  may  buy  yt  fur  from  them,  yt  five  shiUings, 
in  any  other  Commodit3'  shall  not  purchase.  Yet  many 
of  the  old  men,  &  some  of  ye  young  people  will  not 
touch  wth  such  spirits;  &  Because  in  those  fitts  they 
mischief  both  themselves  &  our  folks  too,  I  have  forbid 
to  sell  them  any- 

Pardon  my  Noble  Freind  this  length  (longer  too  in 
my  scrawling  hand  then  in  it  selfe)  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  give  an  account  of  ye  Place  to  one  whos  favour  had 
helpt  to  make  it  myn,  &  who  was  pleas'd  more  then 
once  to  discourse  the  settlement  of  it. 

I  have  only  to  recommend  the  Bearer  my  Kinsman, 
Capt.  Markham,  &  to  pray  access  in  my  affaires,  yet  not 
fully  fixt,  by  ye  unkindness  of  my  Neighbom-,  ye  Lord 
Baltimore,  &  yt  it  would  please  thee  to  accept  a  poor 
present,  of  our  growth,  remembring,  yt  the  Ancients 
vallued  offerings  by  ya  heai't  yt  made  tliem;  &  finally  to 
give  me  leave  to  ware  the  character  of 
My  Noble  Friend 

Thy  very  sensible  and  faithfull 
Frd.  &,  Servt.  to  my  powr 
May  I  present  my  humble  AVir.  PENN. 

duty  to  the  King? 
For  the  Eahxe  of  S^NDEniAwu. 

The  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  yesterday  declared  a  dividend  of 
3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  for  the  lab.t  6  montlis. 

The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  last  week  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  three  per  cent,  for  the  previous  six  months. 

The  Lehigli  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  yesterday 
made  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  last  6  months;  and 
the  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge  Company  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent,  for  the  same  period. 

The  B.iafc  of  North  America  yesterday  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  2  per  cent,  for  the  last  6  months. — Aurora. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTURES. 
For  the  following  infomiatioii  respecting  tlie  number 
of  hand  Looms  in  the  city  for  weaving  cotton  goods,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Promoting  Domestic  Manufactures,  who  addressed  a 
number  of  queries  to  the  Society  of  Weavers,  of  whom 
thirteen  of  the  most  extensive  and  respectable,  have 
signed  the  certificate.  As  all  facts  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  occupies  at  present  so  large  a  share  of 
public  attention,  especially  in  tliis  state  and  city,  ai'e  im- 
poitant,  we  give  place  to  this  article  with  pleasure;  as 
we  wiU  also  to  all  articles  communicating  facts  calculated 
to  exhibit  the  real  situation  and  extent  of  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  industrj^  tlu-oughout  the  statue. 

"  We,  the  undernamed,  having  to  the  best  of  <mv 
knowledge  inquired  diligently,  give  the  following  state- 
ment in  reply  to  queries  sent  us: 

"  There  are  in  Pliiladelphia  and  its  vicinity  104  warp- 
ing mills  at  work,  each  of  which  is  sufficient  to  employ 
from  40  to  50  weavers,  making  the  number  of  weavers 
about  4500.  Dyers  over  200;  spoolers  3000,  bobbin 
winders  2000. 

AVages. 

Weavers  can  now  average  5  dollars  per  week. 

Dyers  .      5  do. 

Warpers  5  do, 

Spoolers  from  50  cents  to  1  50  do. 

Bobbin  winders  1  do,    and  found. 

Houses  Occupied. 

Manufacturing  establishments  over  50,  average  rent  180 
dollai-s  per  year. 

Houses  occupied  by  weavers  about  1500,  average  rent 
60  to  80  dollars  per  3'ear. 

Indigo  used  per  week  2200  lbs. 

Flour  used  as  sizing  per  week  30  to  40  bbls. 

Quantity  of  goods  produced  per  day  81,000  yards,  aver- 
age value  16  cents  per  yiu'd. 

"  The  above  is  an  estimate  for  this  season — in  the 
winter,  when  otiier  employment  ceases,  the  number  in- 
creases considerable,  say  one  tliird. 

"  Philad.  25th  June,  1827. 
(Signed) 

THOS.  HUGHES, 
JOHN  WATERS, 
JOHN  STEEL, 
JOHN  FUNSTON, 
JOHN  MAGUIRE, 
THOMAS  FORD, 
ROBERT  WILSON, 
RENING  &  AUSTIN, 
PATRICK  M'BRIDE, 
THOMAS  LAIRD, 
ABRAHAM  GUMMING, 
HUGH  CLARK, 
JAMES  BROWN,  jr." 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  have  made  the  following 
calculations: 

4500  weavei's  at  $5  p. week,  amounts  p.an,  to  1, 170,000 
200  dyers     at  $5       do.  do.  52,000' 

3000  spoolers  at  75  cents  do.  do,  117,000 

2000  bobbin  winders  at  §1  do,  do.  104,000 

104  v/arpers  at  $5  do.  do.  27,040 


In  wages 

50  establishments  a;verage  rent  180  9,000 
1500  houses  occupied  by  weavere  70  105,000 


2200  lbs.  of  indigo  per  week  orll4,400  lbs. 
per  annum  at  2  dols. 


1,470,040 

114,000 
228,800 


35  bbls.  flour  used  for  sizing  per  week  or 

1820  per  annum,  at  5  dols  9,100 

81,000  3-ds.  goods  per  day,  or  per  yeai'  of  300 

working  days  24,300,000  yds.  at  16  cents  3,838,000 
wlrich  at  4  yds.  per  lb.  of  cotton,  would  require 
6,075,000  lbs.  or  20,250  bales  of  333i  lbs,  each— 
or  about  67  bales  per  day,  or  400  bales  per  week — 
6,075,000  lbs.  cotton  atlOcts.  is  607,500  dols. 

The  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  obtained  the 
above  information,  further  imformed  us,  that  these  goods 
ai'e  of  the  denominations  called  ginghams,  checks,  bed- 
tickings  and  stripes,and  are  exported  in  large  quantities 
for  the  supply  as  well  of  the  eastern  and  western,  as  of 
the  southern  states — large  quantities  being  sent  to  Bos- 
ton by  almost  eveiy  packet. 


INFORMATION  REQUESTED. 

In  the  article  in  our  last  number,  entitled  "Commerce 
with  Great  Britain,"  we  have  mentioned  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  work  there  quoted,  that  copper  ore  was  one 
of  the  exports  of  the  state.  As  this  is  a  curious  fact,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  we  would  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  could 
inform  us  from  what  mines  the  ore  was  obtained — we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard,  that  copper  ore  existed 
in  this  state,  of  the  quality  and  in  the  quantity  necessary 
to  render  it  an  object  of  export.  Upon  ex.imining 
"Cleveland's  Mineralogy,"  we  findthe  following  species 
of  copper  noticed  as  found  in  tliis  state,  with  their  locali- 
ties, viz. 

Native  Copper. — In  Hamilton  Ban,  Adams  county — at 
Morgantown  in  Berks  county — atPottsgrove  in  Montgo- 
mery county,  and  at  Periciomen  lead  mine. 

Hulphuret  of  Copper. — Two  miles  north  from  Nichol- 
son's Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridg^e, 

I'yrilous  Copper. — At  Perldomen  lead  mine,  Montg'o- 
rncry  county;  and  near  Chester  in  Delaware  county,  with 
sulphuret  of  molybdena.  From  this  species  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  copper  of  commerce  is  extracted,  which 
yields  only  from  2  to  20  and  sometimes  36  per  cent. 

lied  Oxide  of  Cupper. — AtPerkiomen  lead  mine,  where 
it  presents  small  octaedral  and  translucent  capillary 
crystals;  also  near  Lancaster  with  malachite. 

Carbonate  of  Copper. — Blue,  at  Perkiomen  lead  miiie, 
in  minute,  dark  blue  crystals  in  veins,  wliich  contain 
galena  and  blende  and  traverse  the  red  sand  stone  form- 
ation; the  earthy  variety  occurs  at  the  same  place. 

Green,  both  fibrous  and  compact,  at  Perkiomen;  the 
latter  also  two  n\iles  from  Nicholson's  Gap. 

The  Schuyler  mines  in  New  Jersey  were  worked  ma- 
ny years  since:  but  we  presume  the  ore  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  this  city. 


NORRISTOWN  BRIDGE. 
The  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  last  week  issued 
letters  ])atent  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
for  erecting  a  Bridge  over  the  river  Sclmylkill,  at  De 
Kalb  street  in  this  Boroug'h,  It  now  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  county  to  subscribe  on  be- 
half of  said  count}',  for  one  thousand  shares  of  stock  of 
the  aforesaid  Bridge — and  the  six  pei-sons  first  named  in 
tile  letters  patent  to  proceed  to  oi-ganize  the  said  com- 
pany, and  hold  an  election  for  one  president,  six  mana- 
gers and  one  treasurer,  who  ;u-e  to  serve  until  others 
are  lawfully  cliosen,  and  make  such  bye-laws,  rules, 
orders  and  regulations,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  for 
the  well-ordering  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  said  Company. — 
Herald, 


1828.] 
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PENTSFSYLYANIA  SALT. 
We  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  communications  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  following-  paper,  which,  though  pub- 
lished some  time  since,  contains  facts  and  statements 
wortliy  of  presei-vation.  The  number  of  salt  works  es- 
tabhshed,  and  springs  discovered  since  that  period,  and 
the  whole  number  of  works  now  in  operation,  theu-  situ- 
ation, the  quantity  of  salt  made,  and  the  price  at  wluch 
it  is  sold  at  the  manufiictoiy,  would  form  an  interesting 
article  of  mtelligence;  and  we  hope  persons  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  state  possessed  of  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, will  have  tlie  goodness  to  communicate  it  to  us. 

Jan.  10,  1826. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  acting  committee  of  "  Tlie  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  Im- 
provement," the  following  original  paper  was  read  by 
one  of  the  members,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 
The  impoi-tance  and  value  of  an  easy  and  cheap  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  to 
the  citizens  of  the  whole  commonwealtli,  has  been  fre- 
quently exlubited,  and  are  now  well  understood,  and 
almost  universally  admitted.    There  are,  however,  parts 
of  the  state  wliich,  from  their  local  situation,  and  their 
distance  from  the  sea-boai-d,  will  derive  from  such  a  work 
advantages  peculiarly  theu-  own,  and  wliich  benefits  have 
not  heretofore  been  brought  sufficiently  into  the  view 
and  consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  and  it  is  one  which  is  stated  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction,  that  those  benefits  and  ad^'antages 
will  be  peculiai-ly  and  more  extensively  felt  and  enjoy- 
ed, by  those  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  where  objec- 
tions to  plans  of  internal  improvement  have  been  made 
with  most  apparent  force,  as  they  have  not  considered 
themselves  immediate  partakers  in  the  rich  results  of 
1  such  works. 

The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  separated  by  mountains 
I  from  one  another,  and  communicating  only  by  the  most 
costly  of  all  means  of  intercom-se,  tm-npike  roads;  have 
■  not  hitherto  known,  nor  do  they  yet  know,  the  abundant 
sources  of  wealth,  prosperity  and  comfort,  which  exist 
within  the  borders  of  tlie  state;  and  which  will  be  fully 
and  equally  enjoyed  by  all,  as  soon  as  those  mountains 
shall  cease  to  he  obstacles  to  intercommunication,  and 
canals  or  railways  shall  be  substituted  for  those  roads. 

It  is  the  exclusive  piu-pose  of  tliis  paper,  to  exhibit 
the  advantages  wliich  will  be  derived  hi/  the  middle  coun- 
ties vf  the  state,  from  the  facilities  and  reduced  rates  at 
I  which  they  will  be  supplied  with  only  one  of  the  pro- 
}  duc'dons  of  our  state;  a  necessary  of  life,  and  wliich  they 
now  obtain  fi-om  abroad;  and  for  which,  until  the  improve- 
ment of  the  state  shall  be  accomplished;  the}'  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  importation.     This  article  is  SALT. 

It  M-as  not  until  wltliin  a  few  years  ascei-tained,  that 
west  ot  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  upon  the  waters 
which  communicate  with  the  Allegheny  river,  as  well  as 
upon  the  margin  of  that  river,  any  quantity  of  salt  water 
'  may  be  obtained  by  penetrating  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  from  four  to  five  liundi-ed  feet.   Almost  every  where, 
j  upon  the  Connemaugh,  ICiskiminetas,  and  Allegheny 
salt  works  are  established;  and  tlie  facilities  and  cheap- 
!  ness  with  w-hich  salt  is  made,  in  consequence  of  the 
I  abundance  of  coal  in  that  country,  will  enable  the  manu- 
'!  factm-ers  to  fm-nish  it  to  the  middle  and  eastern  pai-ts  of 
I  of  the  state,  at  a  price  less  than  salt  can  be  brought  from 
I  abroad  inr.o  our  cities  on  the  sea-board,  and  for  much 
less  than  the  price  whicli  is  now  paid  for  it  in  our  interi- 
or counties. 

There  aa-e,  upon  the  Connemaugh  and  I\iskiminetas 
thirty -five  salt  works;  upon  the  Allegheny  river  there 
,j  are  tliree,  ;lnd  many  more  are  "in  the  coiu-se  of  prepa- 
I  ration  on  those  waters."  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Boggs, 
,;  a  pubhc  spirited  citizen  of  Westmoreland  county,  is  now 
j  sinking  at  lUskuninetas  a  well  of  enlai-ged  dimensions; 


it  will  be  completed  within  this  year,  and  is  expected 
to  yield  \\-ater  sufficient  for  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
salt  per  day. 

The  progi-ess  and  increase  of  the  manufiicture  of  salt 
hasbeenrapid  beyond  example;  and  tliese  are  the  surest 
evidences  of  the  certainty  and  pei-manency  of  tlie  sup- 
phes  which  will  be  aftbrded,  when  a  mai-ket  will  be  fur- 
nished for  the  ai-ticle. 

"In  the  year  1823,  at  the  Connemaugh  and  Kiski- 
minetas  salt  works,  there  were  made  20,000  ban-els  of 
salt— in  1824,  35,000  barrels— and  in  1825,  75,000  bar- 
rels." Vv'ithout  the  expected  productions  from  the  well 
of  Boggs,*  we  are  assured  that  if  a  reasonable  price 
and  steady  market  were  within  the  command  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  works,  "tlie_y  would  be  full  v  competent 
to  manufacture  150,000  ban-els  per  yeai-;"  which,  at 
five  bushels  per  barrel,  would  be  Bairels  -  750,000 
Add  for  Mr.  Boggs'  new  well,  1,500  bushels 

per  day,  say  300  days  per  year,         -       -  450,000 


Making  from  these  works  onl}-,     -  bushels,  l,200,000f 

The  quality  of  this  salt  is  excellent.  It  is  universally 
in  use  in  the  west,  and,  'with  but  few  exceptions,  is  ern- 
ploj'ed  for  the  preservation  of  meats  and  for  domestic 
purposes  by  tlie  citizens  of  tlie  whole  county. 

The  quality  of  the  salt  is  daily  improving,  as  increased 
care  is  used  in  its  production,  and  it  will  continue  to  im- 
prove. The  cost  of  manufactm-ing  will  also  diminish, 
as  the  \\'orks  shall  be  enlai-ged,  and  the  methods  of  mak- 
ing it  shall  obtain  more  attention.  The  price  is  now  20 
and  25  cents  per  bushel  at  the  woi-ks,  and  on  tlie  river  it 
has  been  sold  for  much  less.  It  is  said  it  has  been  purchas- 
ed for  12 J  cents  per  bushel  at  or  neai-  Pittsburg. 

The  usual  price  of  salt  in  the  middle  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  one  dollar  per  bushel.  In  some  counties  more 
distant  from  tlie  metropolis,  and  from  Baltimore,  the 
cost  per  bushel  is  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  owners  of  the  salt  works  on  the  Connemaugh  and 
liiskemlnetas,  "wiU  conti-act  to  dehver  at  HaiTisburg, 
salt  manufactured  in  the  best  manner,  at  forty  cents  per 
bushel,  if  a  canal  to  connect  the  Allegheny  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna shall  be  m.ade." 

The  WTlter  of  tliis  paper  has  submitted  to  many  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  citizens  of  the  interior  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  queries  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantit\-  of 
salt  consumed  in  tliose  counties.  It  was  expected  that 
the  precise  number  of  bushels  could  have  been  known: 
but  some  difficulties  interposed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
ly upon  estimates  made  by  those  gentlemen.  The  esti- 
mates are  the  results  of  carenil  and  diligent  inquiries, 
and  they  all  agree  in  representing,  that  tlie  average  use 
of  salt  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  state,  including  that 
used  for  agricultural  pui-poses,  is  half  a  bushel  per  person. 
If  tliis  estimate  shaU  be  deemed  incon-ect,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  any  one  to  reduce  or  increase  the  sums 
wliich  are  the  residts  of  it,  in  the  following  calcula- 
tions. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  the  particulars  and  amount  of 
the  annual  saving  to  many  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, those  in  wliich  the  average  cost  of  salt  is  one  dollar 
per  bushel,  which  will  residt  from  the  introduction  and 
consumption  of  the  salt  of  the  west,  by  means  of  a  canal 
or  railway.  The  calculations  are  not  made  as  favom-ably 
to  the  desired  pui-pose  as  they  should  be,  asforfi/  cents 
per  bushel  is  assumed  to  be  the  price  at  which  the  west- 
ern salt  will  be  delivered  in  all  the  counties,  although  in 
many  of  them,  as  they  are  nearer  the  place  of  produc- 

*This  gentleman,  who  now  makes  200  bush,  salt  daily 
at  his  works,  recently  sent  to  a  friend  in  this  city  some 
of  the  coarse  and  fine  salt  manufactm-ed  b_v  him.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  of  excellent  quahtv,  and  the  fine  salt 
is  highly  approved  of  for  table  use  by  a  munber  of  our 
citizens. 

j  The  wiiole  quantity  of  salt  made  at  the  Saline 
Springs,  in  New  York,  in  1824,  was  820,962  bushels — in 
1825».enly 736,632. 
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tion  than  Harrisburg,  the  cost  will  be  less.  Ten  per  cent. 
is  also  added  to  the  charge  of  forty  cents  per  bushel  on 
western  salt,  for  the  expense  of  carriag-e,  from  the  place 
of  delivery  on  the  line  of  communication  to  the  places  of 
consumption. 

In  the  following  table,  the  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  several  counties  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1820, 
adding  thereto  fifteen  per  cent,  for  tlieir  increase  of  in- 


habitants during  the  5  years  since  tliat  census  was  taken. 
This  addition  is  more  than  justified  by  the  averag'e  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  middle  counties,  between  the  census  of  1810 
and  1820.  Franldin  count}/  is  inserted  in  the  table;  as  a 
canal  through  Cumberland  valley  will  connect  that  coun- 
ty with  the  Susquehanna.  Bedford  county  will  also  be 
benefited  by  that  canal;  and  if  the  Juniata  route  is 
adopted,  she  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both. 


[    Sums  which  will  be 

Sums  ajinually  paid 

paid  annually,  for  Salt 

Number  of  bushels 

by  each  county  for 

from  the  west,  supplied 

Middle  Counties  of 

Population  in  1825. 

of  Salt  consumed  in 

Salt,  estimating  the 

by  a  canal  or  a  rail-way; 

Pennsylvania. 

each  county,  at  a  half 

same  at  one  dollar  ijer 

the  salt  estimated  at  40 

bushel  per  head. 

bushel. 

cents  per  bushel,  with 
an  addition  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  same. 

Bedford 

23,549 

11,774 

§11,774 

00 

§5,176  66 

Centre 

15,755 

7,877 

7,877 

00 

3,465  88 

Cleai-field 

2,793 

1,396 

1,396 

00 

614  24 

Columbia 

19,264 

9,632 

9,632 

00 

4,248  60 

Cumberland 

27,146 

13,573 

13,573 

00 

5,967  70 

Dauphin 

24,800 

12,400 

12,400 

00 

5,056  00 

Franklin 

36,675 

18,337 

18;337 

00 

8,068  20 

Lycoming 

15,543 

7,771 

7,771 

00 

3,419  24 

Lebanon 

18,612 

9,306 

9,306 

00 

4,084  46 

Mifflin 

19,109 

9,504 

9,504 

00 

4,203  76 

Northumberland 

17,937 

8,968 

8,968 

00 

3,945  40 

PeiTy 

12,991 
20,410 

6,495 

6,495 

00 

2,757  80 

Union 

10,205 
21,785 

10,205 

00 

4,490  40 

York 

43,570 

21,785 

00 

9,535  40 

Making  an  actual  saving  annually  to  these  counties  of 
the  following  sums  by  the  use  of  western  salt,  viz. 


Bedford  counter. . . ;  $6,597  54 

Centre  county  4,411  12 

Clearfield  county  781  76 

Columbia  county  5,383  40 

Cumberland  county  •   7,605  30 

Dauphin  county  7,344  00 

Franklin  county  9,269  60 

i'^ebanon  county  5,221  54 

I>vcoming  county  4,351  76 

Mifi\in  county  5,340  24 

Northumberland  county  5,022  60 

Perry  county  3,738  20 

Union  county  5,714  60 

York  county  11,199  54 


Total,    81,981  20 

A  total  annual  saving  of  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  dollars  to  fourteen  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  consumption  of  Salt. 

It  would  lessen  the  force  of  these  facts  were  any  com- 
ments offered  upon  them.  They  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  provident  wisdom  of  the  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth. 


DOCUMENTS 
Accompanying  the  Gavernor's  Message. 

Correspondence  with  Governor  Carroll,  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,  ? 

Harrisburg,  May  15,  1827.  5 
"William  Cahholl,  Esq. 

Governor  of  Tennessee. 
Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  herewith  transmit  to  you  an 
official  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  at  the  late  session 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  communicate 
to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  sUte,  the  very  great  regard  en- 


tertained by  its  representatives  for  yom*  patriotic  devo- 
tion and  distinguished  military  services  in  the  cause  of 
your  country,  during  the  late  war. 

As  Pennsylvanians,  we  feel  a  pride  that  one  of  her 
native  sons,  so  early  in  hfe,  and  in  a  distant  state,  should 
have  had  assigned  to  him  the  im])ortant  commands  en- 
trusted to  yoiu-  charge,  and  executed  by  you  with  a 
zeal  courage  and  ability,  alike  honourable  to  yourself 
I  and  the  national  character.  It  is  also  a  source  of  high 
gratification,  that  the  state  of  Tennessee,  properly  sen- 
sible of  your  worth,  talents  and  devotion  to  her  interests, 
elevated  you  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  the  first  office 
of  the  stxvte. 

It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  to  con- 
vey these  feefings  and  sentiments  to  you;  and,  permit  me 
to  add  my  wish,  that  your  merits  and  services  may  con- 
"tinue  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded,  and  tj  as- 
siu-e  you  of  my  individual  respect  and  consideration. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully-, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ANDW.  SHULZE. 

Nashville,  June  15,  1827. 

SiH — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledg'e  the  receipt  of 
your  communication,  of  May  15th,  enclosing  an  official 
copy  of  a  resolution,  relating  to  myself,  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislatui  e  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  say  that  the  communication  and  the  document  it 
contained,  ai-e  extremely  grateful  to  my  feelings,  would 
be  but  a  faint  and  inadequate  expression  of  tlie  pmotions 
they  have  excited  in  my  bosom.  That  my  humble, 
though  hearty  and  zealous  exertions  in  the  stations  to 
which  I  was  called  during  the  last  war  have  been  thus 
long  recollected  in  my  native  state,  and  are  thus  hig'lily 
appreciated  by  its  distinguished  citizens,  its  statesmen 
and  legislators,  are  circumstances  well  calculated,  not 
only  to  inspire  me  with  gratitude  for  the  partiality  and 
kindness  witli  which  the  sentiments  commimicated  by 
you  have  been  expressed,  but  to  create  within  my  breast, 
an  enthusiastic  glow  of  pride  and  joy,  whit;h  it  would 
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ill  become  me  to  attempt  to  disguise.  The  approbation 
and  esteem  of  liis  fellow-citizens,  especially  of  those 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  must  ever  be  the 
most  grateful  and  satisfactory  reward  of  the  faithful  pub- 
lic servant.  How  peculiarly  gratifying,  tlien,  must  it  be 
to  me,  thus  remotely  situated  from  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity, to  have  my  attention  drawn,  after  so  many  years 
absence,  to  the  scenes  of  my  earliest  and  most  delightful 
recollections  and  associations,  by  assui-ances  of  regard 
for  my  exertions  and  public  services,  and  even  by  a  de- 
liberate expression  of  approbation,  from  the  grave,  en- 
lightened, and  patriotic  legislature  of  such  a  state  as 
Pennsylvania — a  state  so  conspicuous  for  patriotism  and 
intelligence  and  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  links  in  the  great  chain  of  oui- 
national  union. 

To  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  high  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  resolutions  communicated  by  you, 
will  constitute  one  of  the  proudest  recollections  and 
most  grateful  events  of  my  life:  and  in  connection 
with  the  unequivocal  assurances  of  friendship  and  per- 
sonal attachment,  by  which  I  have  been  so  highly  favor- 
ed in  this,  the  state  of  my  adoption,  will  be  a  support  to 
me  through  all  the  perplexities  and  responsibilities  of 
Dfe,  and  a  source  of  consolation  amidst  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments,  from  wliich  it  is  not  the  lot  of  man 
to  be  exempt. 

Permit  me,  sir,  in  conclusion,  to  assure  you  of  my  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   With  most  of  them  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an 
acquaintance,  and  all  of  them  I  know  by  reputation  and 
character.    Permit  me  also  to  add,  that  I  feel  peculiar 
Si  satisfaction  in  receiving  the  testimonial  of  regard  from 
n  my  native  state,  thi-ough  a  medium  so  distinguished,  and 
li  that  I  most  cordially  reciprocate  the  kind  wislies  and 
fi  friendly  sentiments  contained  in  j'our  communication. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM,  CARROLL. 

H  His  Excellency, 

John  a.  SiiiitzE, 
Harri,sburg. 


STATEMENT. 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Ge- 
neral Assembly  met: 

In  conformity  to  the  requisition  of  the  several  Acts  of 
Assembly  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  I  respectfully 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  situation  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  and  also, 
the  business  done  in  the  office  during  the  year  ending 
with  the  30th  day  of  November,  1827. 

Business  done  for  which  no  fees  are  receivable. 
597  Patents  written,  sealed,  &c. 
597  Patents  recorded. 

580  Returns  from  the  Surveyor  General,  filed. 
480  Orders  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  retm-ns. 
117  Warrants  to  accept  siuweys  issued. 
378  Warrants  to  survey  issued. 

17  Applications  for  islands  entered  and  filed. 
378  Applications  for  new  warrants  entered  and  filed. 

10  AVarrants  to  survey  islands. 
1173  Calculations  of  amount  due. 

1173  Certificates  to  the  Treasurer  of  amounts  due  on 
lands. 

1173  Treasure! 's  receipts  entered  and  delivered  to  the 
Auditor  General  accompanied  with  fists. 
617  Vouchers  written  and  filed. 
556  Tickets  from  the  Surveyor  General  filed. 
1173  Accounts  journafized. 
1100  Accounts  posted  and  indexed. 
69  Mortgages  and  bonds  \vritten  and  executed,  I 


433  Entries  in  the  fee  book. 

Transcribing  tlie  same  quarterly,  and  settling  with 
the  Auditor  General. 
36  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Property,  recorded  and 
indexed. 

30  Transcripts  of  entries  of  warrants,  &c.  for  tlie  use 

of  the  Surveyor  General's  office. 
50  Searches  for  the  use  of  the  Surveyor  General'.? 

Office. 

Business  done  in  the  Office  from  the  1st  of  October,  1826, 
to  1st  October,  1827, /w  which  fees  icere  receivable: 
179  Searches. 
121  Calculations. 
88  Exemplifications  of  patents. 
110  Office  copies  with  seals. 
24  Caveats  entered. 

9  Citations  issued. 
24  Certificates  discharge  of  liens. 

8  Orders  for  re-survey. 
22  Orders  for  valuing  islands. 
3  Judgments  of  Boai-d  of  Property. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  clerk  hire,  for 
the  year  1826,  which  remained  unexpended  on  the  fir.st 
of  October  of  that  year,  there  was  expended  in  compen- 
sating clerks  to  the  first  of  April,  1827,  the  sum  of  six- 
teen hundi'ed  forty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents, 
leaving  unexpended  tlu-ee  hundred  dollars  and  eight 
cents. 

By  the  Act  of  the  16th  April,  1827,  there  was  appro- 
priated for  clerk  hire  for  one  year,  commencing  the  1st 
April,  three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  there  has  bee/s 
expended  for  clerk  hire  up  to  the  1st  October,  seventeen 
hundi-ed  forty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents;  leaving- 
unexpended  to  compensate  clerks  to  the  first  of  Aprilj, 
1828,  eighteen  hundi-ed  and  fifty  dollars  and  foiu-  cents. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  office  for  the  year  1826,  there  was  expended  from 
the  first  of  October  1826,  to  the  first  of  April  1827,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  fifty-two  dollars  .and  fifty-two  cents, 
leaving  unexpended  two  hundred  thirty-six  dollars  and 
ten  cents. 

By  the  Act  of  16th  April  1827,  tlicre  v/as  appropriated 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office,  for  the  year 
commencing  the  first  day  of  April,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  of  which  there  has  been  expended  up  to 
the  first  of  October,  four  hundred-  and  nine  dollars, 
leaving-  a  balance  unexpended  to  meet  the  contingent 
expenses  to  the  first  of  April  1828,  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  dollars. 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Office,  from  the  1st  of  October 


1826,  to  the  1st  of  October  1827. 

Paid  for  papei-,  parchment  and  printing-  309  75 

Postage  on  letters  on  public  business  38  59 

Stationary  25  52 

Messenger's  wages  132  00 
Washing  office,  repairing  stoves  and 

windows  17  55 

Binding  laws  and  record  books  27  12 

Fuel  11  00 


$561  53 


As  respects  the  state  of  the  Office,  I  can  only  state, 
that  the  books  aj-e  posted  and  indexed,  and  the  vouchers, 
regularly  filed  up  to  the  present  time. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

JOSHUA  DICKERSON. 
Secretary  Land  Office^ 

COAL  TRADE. 

Extract  from  Govermr  Clinton's  Message.. 

I  have  formerly  and  frequently  solicited  legislative  en- 
couragement for  the  discovery  of  coal,  which  from  vari- 
ous geological  indications,  must  exist  in  vast  quantities 
within  our  teiritorv;  but  tliis  subject  has  been  entirely 
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overlooked,  and  we  are  now  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
anthracite  beds  of  Pennsylvania;  we  must  also  draw  our 
supplies  from  the  bituminous  coal  of  Tiog'a,  in  that  state, 
and  on  the  opening'  of  the  Oliio  canal,  from  the  vast  de- 
posits of  the  same  fossil  which  are  embosomed  in  the 
reg'ions  adjoining"  tlie  Musking-iun  river  and  its  head 
waters:  the  toll  on  wood  amounts  to  an  interdiction  of 
its  ti'ansportation  by  the  canals,  beyond  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, and  its  rapid  consumption  by  steam  boats,  by  our 
increasing  population,  and  by  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  is  ajiplied  for  human  accommodation,  is  so  extensive, 
that  its  expense  has  become  very  onerous  in  our  places 
of  concentl'ated  population.  That  branch  of  rural  econo- 
my which  embi'aCes  the  plantations  of  forests  ought  to 
be  fostered,  and  the  reproduction  of  our  Wood,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  primai-y  importance.  Peat  and  turf  which  abound 
in  many  place-,  have  been  found  useful  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  ratio  of  the  con- 
sumption of  London,  this  state  \\'ill  require  two  milhons 
•of  tons  of  coal  annually,  if  coal  is  exclusively  used,  but 
as  this  is  not  the  fiict  a  great  deduction  must  be  allowed. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  tlie  augmentation  of 
all  our  manufactories,  and  of  all  macliinery  impelled  by 
.steam,  will  increase  tlie  demand  with  the  progress  of 
time  and  population.  We  can  now,  or  soon  will  procure 
antliraclte  coal  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  ocean,  by  the 
Hudson  and  ilelaw.are,  and  by  the  Moiris  canals,  and 
other  channels  may  be  opened  by  the  Chenango,  by  the 
Orange  and  Sussex,  and  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canals.  Bitvmiinous,  and  in  some  instances,  glance  coal 
may  be  obtained  by  the  follo^^■ing  proposed  avenues;  by 
tlie  Chenango,  by  Chemung-  and  b}'  the  Ohio  canals,  by 
the  rail  road  from  Oswego  to  Ithaca  and  by  the  Susque- 
hanna canal,  and  a  rail  i-oad  from  the  head  of  the  Otsego 
lake  to  the  lirie  canal.  The  importance  and  magnitude 
of  tills  interest,  require  that  eveiy  som'ce  of  supply 
should  be  encoiiraged  and  every  means  of  acquisition 
attempted.  All  the  great  projects  of  communication  I 
have  specified,  ought  with  this  view  alone  to  receive 
your  favourable  notice.  Great  revenue  as  well  as  great 
accommodation;  in\'ariably  results  from  the  conveyance 
of  coal  by  hydraulic  communication.  The  coal  beds  at 
Canal  Port  or  Peter's  Camp,  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl- 
\-ania,  have  been  accurately  explored  and  examined,  and 
competent  judges  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  excellence 
of  quality,  abundance  of  quantity;  facility  of  approach 
and  easiness  of  procurement — besides  they  are  accompa- 
nied and  environed  by  sulphuret  of  iron,  bismuth,  galena 
and  almost  all  the  varieties  of  the  best  iron  ores. 

The  tendency  of  the  proposed  communications  to  di- 
minish the  price  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  coid  must 
be  palpable. 


CHRONICLE. 

FOREIGN  MINISTERS, 

Consuls  &c.  resident  in  Philadelphia. 

.Denmark.    John  Bolilen  Vice  Consul,  office  No.  67  S. 
4th  St. 

Hamburg.  Charles  N.  Buck  Consul  General,  office  No. 
30  Walnut  st. 

Colombia.    Alexander  Velez  charge  d'affaii-s  and  con- 
sul general,  office  cor.  of  5th  and  Library  sts. 
Edward  Brady  vice  consul,  office  No.  33  Walnut  st, 

Prussia.    L.  Niederstetter  charge  d'affaires.  Arch  near 
12th  St. 

Jacob  Sperry  consul.  No.  99  S.  Front  st. 

Portugal.    Chevalier  I  Barrozo  Pereira  charge  d'affaires 
and  consul  general,  No.  213  Chesnut  st. 
John  Vaughan  vice  consul.  No.  107  S.  Front  st. 

Sweden  and  Norway.    Chevalier  S.  Lorich  consul  gene- 
ral, No.  318  Chesnut  st. 

John  Vaughan  vice  consul.  No.  107  S.  Front  st. 
Sardinia.    Chevalier  Carayadossy  de  Thoet,  No.  294 
Walnut  St. 


Russia.  Theodore  Ivanoff  consul  general,  No.  70  Wal- 
nut st. 

Great  Britain.  Gilbert  Rebertson  consul,  No.  4  Libra- 
ry .St. 

Brazil.  Francisco  Joaquim  de  Lima  consul  genera].  No. 

107  S.  Front  St. 
Spain.    Francisco  de  l^acon  minister  resident,  No.  270 

Walnut  St. 

Francisco  Hernandez  de  Noguea  consul.  No.  50  S. 
5th  St. 

France.    Mr.  Pillovine  consul.  No.  44  Pine  st. 
Mexico.    Don  Jose  Tolon  consul,  N.  138  South  Second 
street. 

Franlffort.  (free  city  in  Germany)  A.  Halbach  consul. 

No.  81  S.  Front  st. 
Saxony.    Robert  Ralston,  jr.  consul.  No.  11  South  Front 

street. 

Netherlands.  Lewis  Ivrumbhaar  agent.  No.  217  Market 
street. 

..Austria.  Baron  Lederer  consul  general  for  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  residence  New- 
berg,  N.Y. 

T'Virteniberg.  Cliiistian  Ma3-er  consul  general,  residence 

Baltimore.    Inquire  of  Mayer  &  Loliman,  back  of  No. 

95  N.  Water  st. 
Borne.    Charles  Picot  vice  consul,  Washington  Square, 

two  doors  above  7th  st. 
Naples  and  Sicili/.    William  Read  vice  consul.  Dock 

near  2d  st. 

On  Tuesday  1st  January,  Frederick  Wolbert,  esq.  was 
elected  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  LibertieSj 
Police  Magistrate  of  the  District  for  the  en.suing  year. 

The  legislature  on  the  8tli  inst.  elected  Alexander 
Malion  (speaker  of  the  Senate)  State  Treasurer  in  tfie 
place  of  Tsli:  Clark,  removed. 

A  man  has  been  drowned  at  dam  No.  2,  in  the  Kiske- 
minetas. 

A  coloured  man  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Marsh,  who  lived 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  city,  was  yesterday  morning 
brought  before  Alderman  Bartram>  charged  \vithha\  ing 
drowned  his  wife,  by  throwing  her  into  the  river  Dela- 
Avare  on  Friday  night  the  4tli  int.  He  was  remanded  for 
further  examination. 

On  Sunday  last  an  elderly  gentleman  emplo3-ed  a  car- 
riage to  take  a  ride;  when  on  the  Schuylkil  Perrflanent 
Bridge,  he  oflered  the  driver  a  bank  note  in  payment  for 
his  fare,  requesting  him  to  call  back  with  the  change  in 
about  an  hour,  stating  that  he  intended  to  remain  there; 
but  before  the  carriage  had  got  off  the  bridge,  he  was 
seen  to  leap  from  one  of  the  windows  and  was  drowned. 
No  cause  is  assig-ned  for  this  rash  act.  His  body  floated 
down  to  Gr.ay's  Feny  Bridge,  and  was  there  pic-.ked 
up.  ^ 

Appointment  by  the  Post  Master  General- 
Colonel  Jonas  Rodock,  is  appointed  Postmaster  at 
Millerstown,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania.    The  name, 
of  the  Post  Office  is  changed  from  Millersville,  to  Ma- 
cuiigy. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning-  by  William:  F.  Ged- 
DESj  No.  59  Ldcust  street,  Philadciphia,-  where,  and  at 
the  Editor's  residence,  No.  51  Filbert  .street.  Subscrip- 
tions wiU  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollaj-s  per 
annum — payable  in  six  mostus  after  the  commencement 
of  publication — and  annually  thereafter,  by  Subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent. 
Other  Subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

[fHOJI  page  24  COSCLUDED.] 

By  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  9th  April,  182",  the 
canal  commissioners  ai-e  required  to  make  further  exa- 
minations, in  order  to  detennine  the  practicabilit_v  of  a 
continued  water  communication  between  the  west 
branch  of  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  rivers.  In 
compUance  with  this  section,  and  with  the  request  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  leg-islatui-e,  who  felt  an  inte- 
rest on  the  subject,  Messrs.  WiUiam  Wilson  and  John 
Mitchell  \vere  appointed  at  the  meeting-  in  May,  with 
instructions  to  examine  all  points  on  the  dividing-  ridg-e 
not  previously  explored,  and  to  report  whether  any  and 
which  afforded  in  their  opinion  a  prospect  of  success. — 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  the  most  northern  section  of  coun- 
try was  assig-ned,  commenced  operations  about  the  first 
of  Jidj-,  and  after  following-  the  dividing  ridge  from  the 
NewYork  hne  to  a  summit  between  the  head  of  Sennet's 
Branch  and  that  of  Sandy  Lick,  reported  this  summit  as 
the  only  one  within  his  district  worthy  of  attention.  Mr. 
Mtchell  commenced  his  sm-vey  on  the  26th  of  July,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  di- 
viding ridge.  By  a  letter  dated  September  20th,  he 
informed  tlie  superintendant  of  sm-veys,  that  a  summit 
between  the  head  of  West  Branch  and  that  of  TwoLick, 
presented  the  most  reasonable  hope  of  a  water  commu- 
nication, and  requested  that  a  professional  engineer 
might  be  sent  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  subject. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Wliippo,  in  whose 
qualifications  for  the  service  the  Board  have  entire  con- 
fidence, and  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  neighbom-- 
hood  of  Lake  Erie,  was  du-ected  to  repair  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Bellefonte,  and  thence  with  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Mitchell  to  proceed  to  the  pomts  which  they  had 
designated.  This  order  was  executed  as  early  as'pi-ac- 
ticable,  and  a  report  has  been  received  fi'om  Mi-.  Whippo 
of  which  a  copy  is  annexed.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
supply  on  the  Sandy  Lick  summit,  for  14  miles  is  equal 
to  8  88.100  cubic  feet  per  second;  while  the  necessary 
demand  for  filtration  and  evaporation  in  that  distance 
would  be  12  cubic  feet  per  second — and  that  a  reservoir 
proposed  by  Mr.  AVilson  for  collecting  the  drainage  of 
the  country  in  aid  of  the  feeding  streams,  would  be 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  pm-pose.  In  regard  to  the 
TwoLick  summit,  its  distance  is  so  great  fi-om  the  points 
of  supply,  that  Mi-.  Mitchell  announces  the  entire  impos- 
sibility of  fui-nishing  it  with  water,  unless  some  mode 
can  be  devised  which  will  obviate  the  loss  by  filtration 
and  evaporation.  _  With  this  view  he  proposes  the  inti-o- 
duction  of  u-on  pipes  as  a  means  of  conducting  water  to 
the  summit.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Whippo  it  is  demon- 
sti-ated  that  the  expense  of  such  an  experiment  cannot 
be  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  Against  its  adoption 
at  such  enormous  cost,  two  considerations  are  teheved 
to  be  conclusive.  First,  that,  supposing  the  whole  sup- 
ply inti-oduced  upon  the  summit,  it  would  barely  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  passage  of  23  boats  a  day,  or  less  than  one 
to  the  hoiir — and  second,  that  if  by  the  failure  of  the 
streams  relied  upon,  which  from  experience  and  analogy 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  quantitv  should  be 
moderately  reduced,  none  would  remai;i  for  the  use  of 
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the  locks.  The  Board  ai-e  therefore  compelled  to  say, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  a  navigable  commuica- 
tion  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  Penn- 
sylvania, sufficiently  permanent  to  justify  the  expense, 
is  wholly  impracticable. 

The  survey  of  Mr.  Randal,  along  the  north  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  was  commenced  in  the  montli  of  July. 
He  began  his  line  of  levels  at  the  New-Y^ork  line,  and 
can-ied  it  simultaneously'  on  both  sides  of  the  river  untd 
he  an-ived  at  Noi-tliumberland,  a  distance  of  161  miles. 
He  has  since  fiirnished  the  Board  with  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  each  mile  on  either  side,  and  also  of  the  expense 
of  a  complete  line  formed  in  the  manner  most  consistent 
with  economy,  by  crossing  the  river  at  several  points,  so 
as  to  avoid  serious  obstacles  and  take  advantage  of  more 
favourable  ground. 

The  whole  distance  located  In  tliis  way,  will  amount 
to  §1,820,587  78  or  11,308  per  mile.  From  Northum- 
berland to  the  Wyoming  "Yalley,  keeping  on  the  west 
side  all  the  way,  the  cost  for  56  miles  will  not  exceed 
§8,500  per  mile. 

The  Board  have  not  found  themselves  materially  de- 
ceived in  the  calcidations  wliich  the)'  jjresented  to  the 
Legislature  in  their  last  report,  and  further  reflection  and 
information  have  confirmed  their  impressions  of  tlie  im- 
portance of  this  communication  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  improvement. 

The  surveys  directed  by  law  between  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Delaware,  were  commenced  by  Maj«r 
Wilson  in  tlie  latter  end  of  June.  He  began  his  exami- 
nations on  the  Schuylkill,  and  contmued  tlience  through 
the  valley  of  Chester  county  to  the  Gap  of  Mine  Ridge, 
wliich  divides  tfie  waters  intended  to  be  connected. — 
Having  established  this  summit,  the  height  of  which  cor- 
responds in  a  remarkable  degi-ee  with  the  report  of 
the  first  canal  commissioners,  he  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  water  which  could  be  brought  for  its  sup- 
ply. The  result  of  these  inquiries,  M'hich  are  believed 
to  have  been  conducted  with  great  fidelit}-,  render  tlie 
impracticability  of  a  navigable  communication  so  com- 
])letely  manifest,  that  the  suirey  was  abandoned.  In 
conformity  with  his  instructions  jVIajor  Wilson  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mouth  of  Swatara,  and  commenced  the 
location  of  a  railway  line,  thence  to  Philadelphia;  a  duty 
which  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber. It  w^as  the  misfoi-tune  of  this  party  to  be  visited 
with  sickness  of  such  extreme  severity,  that  for  several 
weeks  but  a  single  individual  was  fit  for  duty.  In  con- 
sequence of  delay  thus  produced,  a  regular  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  railway  is  not  yet  prepared. 

Since  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Major  AVilson  has 
labom-ed  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  has  ful-nlslied 
the  Board  with  a  full  report  of  his  canal  examinations 
tlu-ough  the  Chester  Valley,  with  an  estimate  for  a  canal 
along  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to 
Columbia,  and  v/ith  a  minute  and  most  satlsfactorj-  de- 
scription of  the  railway  line  from  Columbia  to  Philadel- 
phia. This  line  reaches  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  in  a  distance  scarcely  exceeding  that 
of  tlie  turnpike  road;  thence  crossingthe  Conestoga,  Pe- 
quea  and  some  smaller  streams,  an-ives  at  its  greatest 
elevation  at  the  Gap;  thence  descending  into  the  Chester 
Valley  on  the  north  side,  and  crossing  the  branches  of 
Brandywine,  it  reaches  the  valley  summit,  and  passes  to 
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the  south  side  at  the  White  Horse;  thence  across  the 
country  to  a  ]3oint  on  tlie  Lancaster  road,  about  a  mile 
from  Philadelphia.  Whether  the  railway  shall  cross  the 
Schuylkill,  and  what  location  shoidd  be  selected  for  a 
briclg'e,  will  be  questions  formatiue  consideration,  and 
the  present  termination  of  the  line  will  correspond  with 
any  future  decision. 

■  The  estimate  of  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swa- 
tarato  Columbia,  furnished  by  MajorWilson  is  $192,000. 
It  is  his  opinion,  althoug'h  a  proper  estimate  is  not  yet 
completed,  that  $1,000,000  will  cover  all  the  expenses 
of  a  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  CoUunbia;  and  that 
the  same  line  may  be  extended  (if  thought  advisable)  to 
the  mouth  of  Swatara  for  §100,000  more.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  report,  these  sums  may  be  deemed  suffici- 
ently accurate,  and  as  the  leg-islaturc  will  be  furnished 
with  a  reg'ular  estimate  long'  before  a  law  can  pass  on  the 
subject,  the  necessary  corrections  can  easily  be  applied: 
The  commissioners  would  not  hesitate  in  choosing  be- 
tween the  places  suggested  by  the  foregoing  facts.  They 
believe  that  a  contiiuiation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  as 
far  as  Columbia,  and  a  communication  thence  by  raiUvay 
to  Philadel])hia  is  decidedly  preferable.  Regarding- this 
railway  as  an  important  feature  int;he  system  of  improve- 
ment, they  have  been  gratified  to  find,  that  from  the 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  (for  surmounting  which  a  sta- 
tionary eng'ine  will  be  required,)  the  limit  of  graduation 
for  locomotive  machinery  may  be  preserved  the  whole 
distance  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

A  survey  along  the  Dela\\-are,  from  Carpenter's  Point 
to  Baston,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Sargent  on  the  Ifth 
of  September,  and  finished  about  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  He  estimates  the  expense  of  the  proposed  canal 
at  $1,430,699  for  a  distance  of  70  mile.s,  or  v§20,438  per 
mile. 

The  surveys  of  the  past  season,  with  a  view  to  con- 
nect the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie,  are  next  to  be  considered. 
The  an-angements  with  reference  to  this  subject,  were 
governed  by  a  wisJi  tiiat  every  possible  route  might  be 
explored,  and  all  the  materials  collected  for  a  final  deci- 
sion. Sm-^-evs  from  the  Conneaut  summit,  and  from 
MeadviUe  by  way  of  French  creek  to  the  harbour  of 
Erie;  from  the  mouth  of  French  creek  to  the  Conneaut 
outlet,  and  from  Pittsbm'g  b}'  the  Beaver  and  Chenango 
to  the  Conneaut  lake,  were  consequently  provided  foi'. 
The  first  has  been  completely  executed  by  Major  Doug-- 
lass.  The  second  and  fom-th  by  Mr.  Whippo,  and  the 
third  b}'  Mr.  Ferguson.  These  lines,  in  connexion  with 
the  French  creek  feeder,  as  located  last  year,  and  with 
the  survey  of  Judge  Geddes  from  the  mouth  of  Kiski- 
niinetas  to  that  of  French  creek,  embrace  all  the  modes 
of  communication  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board 
has  ever  been  directed.  The  expense  of  a  route  from 
Pittsburg-  by  the  Beaver  and  Chenango  to  the  Conneaut 
summit,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Wliippo  at  $1,003,401;  and 
if  slack  water  be  used  for  about  eight  miles  along  the 
Beaver,  as  he  recommends,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  to 
§928,301  for  120  miles,  or  an  average  of  §8,000  per 
mile. 

The  proposed  canal  from  the  head  of  the  French 
creek  feeder,  by  way  of  Waterford  to  Lake  Erie,  is  es- 
timated by  the  same  gentleman  at  416,016  dollars,  for  a 
distance  of  46  miles,  with  7  miles  of  feeder — or  some- 
what less  than  8000  dollars  per  mile.  From  .the  mouth 
of  French  creek  to  the  Conneaut  outlet,  a  distance  of 
19  4-5  miles,  a  canal  may  be  constructed,  according  to 
Mr.  Ferguson,  for  17'8,200  dollars,  or  9,000  ddlars'per 
mile.  From  the  Conneaut  summit,  by  way  of  Elk  creek, 
to  the  harbour  of  Erie,  is  estimated  by  Major  Douglass, 
supposing  expensive  stone  locks  to  be  used,  at  835,320 
dollars  for  47-1  miles,  or  17,620  doUars  per  mile.  With 
wooden  locks  it  would  amount  to  569,894  dollars  or 
11,000  dollars  per  mile.  Combining  these  results  with 
those  ascertained  by  the  surveys  of  the  last  year,  we  ob- 
tain the  following  statement,  which  has  been  carefully 
prepai-ed,  that  the  i-elative  merits  of  all  the  routes  froni 
the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie  may  be  perceived  at  a  single 
view. 


1.  From  the  I'nouth  of  Kiskiminetas,  by  tlie  Allegheny, 
French  creek,  and  Waterford,  to  Erie  Harbour,  162 
3-10  miles— 1103  lockage— 2,339,427  dollars  cost. 

2.  From  the  same  point  by  the  Allegheny,  French  creek, 
Conneaut  summit,  and  Elk  creek,  to  Erie  Harbour, 
166  4-5  miles— 837  lockage— 2,664,373  dollars  cost. 

3.  From  Pittsburg  by  the  Beaver  and  Chenango,  Con- 
neaut summit  and  Elk  creek,  to  Erie  Harbouj-,  167^ 
miles— 852A  lockage— 1,730,015  doUars  cost. 

4.  From  Pittsburg  by  Beaver  and  the  Chenango,  Con- 
neaut Lake,  French  creek  and  Waterford  to  Erie 
Haibom-,  186  miles — 1118  lockage — 1,576,131  dollars 
cost. 

As  this  table  has  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
curate comparison,  and  as  the  cost  of  lockage  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  the  several  engineers,  according 
to  their  preference  for  wood  or  stone;  tliis  item  has  been 
reduced  in  each  instance  to  the  lowest  price  fixed  by 
either,  which  is  150  dollars  per  foot.  So  much  of  the 
French  creek  feeder  as  would  become  a  part  of  the 
main  canal,  has  been  added  to  the  distances  respectively, 
and  its  whole  cost  is  included  in  the  aggTegates  of  the 
2d  ai\d  3d  routes. 

After  maturely  weighing  all  the  circumstances  which 
are  worthy  of  attention,  the  Board  are  unanimous  in  ex- 
pressing their  belief  that  the  communication  between 
the  Oliio  and  Lake  Erie  should  begin  at  Pittsburg, 
and  pass  thence  by  the  Beaver  and  Chenango  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Conneaut  Lake.  Thus  far  the  choice 
is  indicated  by  considerations  of  econom}',  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Whether  the  line  shall  then  continue 
across  the  Conneaut  summit,  and  by  Elk  creek  to  Pres- 
que  Isle,  or  shall  reach  the  same  point  by  way  of  French 
creek  and  the  Waterford  summit,  becomes  next  a  ques- 
tion. The  distance  by  the  former  is  47^  miles,  and  by  tire 
latter  66  miles.  The  difference  of  expense  is  not  very 
material — but  the  excess  of  lockage  on  the  Waterford 
route,  amounting  to  nearly  300  feet,  is  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. When  the  additional  fact  is  remembered  that, 
according  to  the  reports  both  of  Mr.  Whippo  and  of 
Major  Douglass,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  on 
the  Waterford  summit,  though  it  would  jjrobably  answer 
at  this  time  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  is  yet  a  bare 
supply,  M'hich  a  futm'e  diminution  of  the  streams  might 
render  insufficient,  the  inclinaton  of  the  Board  is  deci- 
dedly in  favoiu-  of  crossing  the  summit  near  the  Conneaut 
Lake.  The  most  serious  objection  ever  urged  against 
it,  namel}',  the  apprehended  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
valleys  of  Elk  and  AValnut  creeks,  is  satisfactorily  re- 
moved by  the  report  of  Major  Douglass,  to  which  the 
Board  with  much  pleasure  refer,  as  exhibiting  unusual 
care  in  the  investigation  of  his  subject,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  all  its  details. 

In  pursuance  of  the  13th  section  ofthc  act  of  9th  April 
last,  the  Board,  during-  their  session  in  Pliiladelphia,  de- 
voted a  day  to  the  examination  of  the  proposed  canal 
route,  commencing  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  tlie  United 
States'  Arsenal,  and  terminating  below  the  Nav}'  Yard, 
in  the  district  of  Southwark.  Since  then  they  have  caus- 
ed a  survey  to  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sar- 
geant,  whose  estimate  is  hereto  annexed.  Two  modes 
are  proposed  for  effecting  the  improvem.ent.  If  a  tho- 
rough cutbe  adopted,the  expense  will  amount  to  356,535 
dollars.  If  the  summit  be  reduced  to  20  feet,  and  stcsm 
power  be  used  for  raising  the  water  from  the  Schuylkill, 
the  work  may  be  accomplished  for  108,000  dollars.  The 
cUstance  being  a  little  less  than  three  miles. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
posed by  law,  whether  this  improvement  will  constitute 
a  necessai-y  link  between  the  Delawai-e  and  the  western 
waters.  The  exigencies  of  a  great  western  trade 
bro\ight  to  Philadelphia  by  water,  ai-e  as  yet  matters  of 
mere  conjecture.  How  far  the  Schujdkill  part  of  the 
city  may  become  the  seat  of  business,  and  how  far  the 
cheapness  of  property  there  may  counteract  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Delaware  holds  out  to  fcireign  commerce, 
are  qvicstions  wliich  can  be  answered  only  by  experience. 
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It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  difficulties  in  nawga- 
ting-  the  Schuylkill,  may  render  the  communication  very 
important  to  that  portion  of  the  western  ti-ade,  w'hose 
ultimate  destination  is  beyond  Pliiladelphia — and  tliis 
view  of  the  subject  would  derive  additional  weight  from 
the  construction  of  a  canal  between  tl^e  Delaware  and 
Raritan.  Tlie  commissioners  are,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  the  probable  expediency  of  tlie  work  oug'ht  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  AVhetiier  it  should  be  underfciken  now, 
or  at  whaX  future  period  is  a  question  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  decide,  and  which  indeed  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  the  Legislature. 

Among  the  documents  annexed  hereto,  will  be  found 
the  copy  of  a  report  made  by  Judge  Geddes  to  the  canal 
commissioners  of  Maiyland,  in  the  year  1823,  with  his 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  canal  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
Susquehanna,  from  the  Conewago  Falls,  to  the  Marj'land 
line,  and  an  exti-act  from  the  report  of  these  commis- 
sioners to  the  legislatui-e.  The  report  of  Major  Wilson, 
already  refeiTed  to,  exhibits  the  expense  on  the  east  side 
from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  Columbia. 

The  remaining  distance  to  the  Maryland  hue  on  the 
east  side,  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  'Wiiippo,  whose  re- 
port is  also  annexed.  By  these  documents  it  appears, 
that  a  canal  on  the  west  side,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara 
to  the  Maiyland  Une,  will  amount  to  1,660,000,  for  61 
miles,  and  that  its  execution  must  be  attended  with  most 
formidable  difficulties.  Tlie  cost  of  a  canal  between 
the  same  points  on  the  east  side,  (if  it  be  practicable  at 
all  to  effect  the  communication,)  will  not  fall  short  of 
1,245,408  doHai-s — of  which,  the  distance  below  Colum- 
bia, will  require  1,053,408.  When,  however,  the  chai-- 
acter  of  the  river  below  Cohunbia,  and  the  rugg-edness 
of  its  branches  are  considered,  it  may  seriousl}'  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  a  safe  and  permanent  work  be  practicable, 
within  any  limit  of  expense,  n.ot  altogether  extravagant. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Board  for  the  business  of  the 
season  embraced  tlie  surveys  directed  b}'  law,  thi-ough 
Frankhn  and  Cumberland  counties,  and  also  examina- 
tions between  the  Delaware  and  north  Branch,  b}' the 
heads  of  Broadhead's  creek,  and  of  the  Lehigh.  The 
first  would  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Vi'hippo,  but  for 
his  necessaiy  and  unexpected  detention  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Erie.  The  other  two  were  defeated 
by  the  sickness  of  the  party  emploj'ed  upon  the  Delaware 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  able  t  -  finish  them  in 
season. — In  reference  to  the  examination  directed  to  be 
made  between  the  Brandj'wine  and  Chester  creek,  it  is 
sufficient  now  to  remark,  that  it  was  rendered  wholly 
unnecessary  hy  the  facts  wluch  Major  Wilson  ascertain- 
ed wliile  employed  in  that  vicinity. 

It  is  seriously  regretted,  that  an  accurate  location  of 
the  portage  hue  across  the  Allegheny  mountain,  has  not 
been  practicable  duiing  the  present  seiison,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  objects  more  immediately  pressing.  Tliis 
important  subject  will  receive  attention  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  believed  tliat  an  advantag-eous  change  in 
the  plan  proposed  last  year,  will  shorten  the  distance  to 
about  tlilrty  miles. 

The  engineers  engaged  upon  the  several  surveys, 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  their  di-afts  ui  time  to 
be  transmitted  with  this  report. — Those  of  Jlessrs.  Wil- 
son and  Mitchell,  exhibiting  the  summits  wliicli  they 
respectively  sun-eyed,  wiU  be  found  among  tlie  papers 
annexed  hereto. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  surveys,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  whole  sum  appropriated  to  tliose  ob- 
jects, has  been  drawn  from  the  Treasuiy.  As  tlie  ac- 
counts of  the  season  ai-e  not  yet  closed,  and  a  poiiion  of 
the  engineers  have  not  been  paid,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  balance  will  remain  for  the  service  of  another  year. 
The  amount,  however,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  any  im- 
portant operations. 

Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  tiie  several  subjects 
committed  to  their  care,  the  board  must  refer  for  addi- 
tional particulars,  to  the  voluminous  documents  hereto 
annexed.    They  wiU  be  found  to  cqiitain  all  that  is  ne- 


cessary for  the  general  infoi-mation  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  several  statements  wluch 
are  required  by  act  of  assembly. 

~  With  all  these  facts  and  documents  before  tliem,  the 
board  have  perceived  no  reason  to  change  their  opinions 
as  expressed  in  the  report  of  tlie  6th  of  Febmary  last. 
The  system  of  improvement  then  proposed  to  the  Le- 
gislatui-e,  was  based  upon  the  belief,  that  besides  the 
estabhshment  of  a  great  western  communication  with 
the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  far  as  possible,  to  develope  its  natural  re- 
sources and  give  encouragement  to  its  industry  and  en- 
terprise. Hence  they  recommend  that  tlie  great  avenues 
of  trade  should  all  be  improved,  and  that  each  should  be 
placed  in  the  closest  practicable  connexion  with  tlie  com- 
mercial emporiums.  When  that  report  was  made,  the 
Commissioners,  for  want  of  more  accui-ate  infoi-mation 
upon  some  of  the  Hues  which  constitute  the  sj'stem, 
were  unable  to  pro]JOse  them  for  immecUate  adoption. 
This  want  is  now  fully  supplied,  and  the  Board  are  re- 
lieved from  aU  the  embairassments  on  the  subject, 
by  the  annexed  reports  of  the  surveys  performed 
between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie;  from  the  mouth  of 
Swatara  to  Columbia;  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware. The  results  ai'c  of  a  nature  so  satisfactory  and 
so  consistent  witli  the  expectations  previously  formed, 
that  eveiy  suggestion  of  last  year  as  to  tlie  natui'e,  ob- 
jects, and  extent  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement  is  now  confidentlv  expected.  If  the 
Legislature  shall  ag~ain  coincide  with  tlie  >'iev>-s  of  the 
Board,  it  is  respectfully  asked,  that  tlie  outhne  of  the 
plan  which  must  govern  then-  proceedings  may  be  chs- 
tinctly  marked.  The  unceitainty  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed,  as  to  the  further  extension  of  the  several  hnes, 
has  caused  much  inconvenience.  To  this  soui'ce  may 
be  ti-aced  nearly  aU  their  difficulties  about  crossing  the 
Susquehanna,  and  similar  embarrassments  are  anticipated 
on  the  North  and  West  Branches,  unless  the  "Board  can 
be  informed  to  what  extent  those  improvements  will  cer- 
tainly be  earned,  and  may  feel  tliemselves  at  hbcrt}^  to 
fix  the  location  of  a  part  witli  reference  to  the  whole. 

The  Board,  in  pui'suance  of  theh  opinion  expressed 
last  year,  would  be  disposed,  without  special  directions 
from  the  Legislature,  to  advance  the  se-^'eral  works  which 
constitute  the  system  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  propoition; 
urging  each  forward  witli  tlie  utmost  rapidity  consistent 
with  the  public  good,  and  \^:ith  the  faitliful  execution  of 
the  work.  To  acconiphsh  this  piuijose,  if  its  expedien- 
cy shall  be  sustained  by  the  Legislatui-e,  a  further  ap- 
propriation of  2,000,000  dollar's,  wiU  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficient for  the  next  season. 

One  or  two  additional  remarks  will  close  a  report  al- 
read;r  swelled  beyond  its  usual  limit. 

It  is  believed  that  the  organization  of  the  engineer 
department,  upon  a  reg-ular  and  well  digested  system,  is 
necessar}'  to  insure  economy  of  ex])enditiu'e  and  excel- 
lence of  consti'uction.  Tliis  object  has  not  yet  been 
accomphshed,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  practicable,  wlule 
tlie  provisions  of  the  act  of  16th  April,  1827,  continue  in 
force.  In  every  instance,  where  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  engage  an  engineer,  the  teims  of  that  law  have 
proved  a  serious  obstacle,  and  in  no  instance  has  the 
Board  succeeded,  without  giving  an  assurance  that  the 
necessity  of  a  change  should  be  lU'gxd  upon  the  Legis- 
lature. If  no  alteration  should  take  place  at  the  present 
session,  tliey  cannot  answer  for  the  continuance  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  whose  services  are  valuable.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  respectfully  asked,  tliat  tlie  Commissioners,^ 
u]3on  their  responsibilit}'  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
pubUc,  may  be  permitted  to  organize  tliis  depai'tment 
upon  a  footing  at  once  pemianent,  efficient,  and  econo- 
mical. 

One  featui-e  in  the  Act  of  the  16th  of  April,  1827,  the 
Board  in  justice  to  a  portion  of  their  engineer,  are 
bound  to  notice.  In  that  law,  while  2000  dollars  per 
3'ear  is  fixed  as  the  maximum  for  engineers  perm^anently 
engaged,  those  who  may  be  employed  for  shorter  periods 
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are  limited  to  four . dollars  per  day.    If  any  difterence  i 
vere  made,  it  should  operate  in  favour  of  those  indivi-  j 
duals  whose  expenses  are  Iieaviest  and  hardships  gi-eater, 
and  whose  eng'ag'eiTient  being-  temporary  in  its  natm-e, 
is  intrinsically  less  valuable.    Tliey  are  at  least  entitled 
to  equal  rewards 

The  distinction  thus  created  by  law,  has  operated  with 
great  hardship  on  those  who  have  travelled  long  dis- 
tances in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  whose  season 
of  arduous  and  incessant  labour  has  been  almost  unpro- 
ductive. 

As  the  Board  and  the  public  have  g-reat  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  zeal  and  ability  manifested  by  these 
gentlemen,  their  case  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  leg'islature. 

A  provision  allowing  them  to  receive  from  the  Ti-ea- 
sury  so  much  in  addition  to  the  four  dollars  a  day  as  will 
place  them  at  the  rate  of  S2,000  a  year  for  the  days  they 
have  served,  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Uoard,  and  satis- 
factory to  them. 

Tlie  extension  of  the  surveys,  and  the  increased  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  duty  arising  from  it,  during 
the  past  season,  obhged  the  Board  to  consider  seriously 
of  some  efficient  plan  for  the  organizing  this  branch  of 
their  business.  It  seemed  to  them  indispensible  for  this 
purpose,  |:hat  there  should  be  an  officer  of  known  ability 
and  competent  knowledge,  in  all  respects  worthy  the 
confidence  of  the  Board  to  whom  the  general  superin- 
tendance  should  be  eiltiiisted.  The  thii-d  section  of  the 
Act  of  April  16th  last  gave  them  the  requisite  authority, 
and  they  found  in  their  Secretary  all  the  quahfications 
for  the  performance  of  this  interesting-  duty.  Their  ex- 
pectations have, not  been  disappointed.  The  service  has 
been  faithfully  and  ably  rendered,  in  a  manner  to  con- 
tnbute  equall}'  to  the  convenience  of  the  Board  and  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  In  speaking  of  this  meritorious 
officer,  the  Board  deem  it  but  common  justice  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  his  unwearied  devotion  to  the  gi-eat 
objects  committed  to  his  care.  His  proper  duties,  as 
Secretary,  are  of  aUmited  nature,  and  if  lie  had  been  so 
disposed,  he  might  with  perfect  justice  have  confined 
his  labom-s  within  those  hmits.  The  compensation  allow- 
ed him  by  the  Boai'd  would  not  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  even  for  such  a  construction.  But  regarding 
more  the  public  interests  than  his  own,  he  has  willingly 
applied  his  time  and  his  talents  wherever  thej'  could  be 
useful,  and  has  at  all  times  rendered  an  amount  of  ser- 
vice, of  wlnich  his  oflice  of  Scci'etaiy  would  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea. 

The  reduced  rate  of  the  salaiy  allowed  by  the  Act  of 
last  session,  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  Ws 
office,  would  have  left  him  scarcely  any  compensation, 
and  the  Board  must  have  lost  his  valuable  services  but 
for  the  inducement  they  were  able  to  olfer  by  the  addi- 
tional appointment  tlie}^  have  mentioned.  The  particular 
duty  referred  to,  having  been  performed,  the  Boai-d  can 
no  longer  offer  this  inducement.  .  Yet  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  objects  of  their  care  are  constantly  multlphed 
and  enlarged,  the  necessity  becomes  greater  for  the  aid 
of  an  intelhgent  and  experienced  officer,  to  receive 
communications  and  effectuate  the  views  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  furnish  them  at  their  meeting's  with  fuU, 
exact  and  digestedinformation.  They  subraitthis  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  leg-islature,  and  respectfully 
suggest  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  such  a  discre- 
tion in  regard  to  compensation,  as  will  enable  them  to 
keep  the  office  of  Secretary  efficiently  filled,  as  it  hithe- 
to  has  been.  They  .ai-e  persuaded  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  commonwealth. 

Before  closing  this  report,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Board,  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  dimensions  of  the  locks  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  divisions,  has  been  fully  cUscussed,  and  that 
a  resolution  has  been  passed  increasing  their  width  to  17 
feet,  so  as  to  con'espond  with  those  already  built  upon 
the  eastern  division.  No  increase  of  expense  worthy  of 
notice  will  be  the  consequence  of  tliis  change,  which  is 


believed  to  be  recommended  by  strong  coiisiderations  of 
pubhc  convenience. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

DAVID  SCOTT,  President 
Of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Protest  against  the  Butch  West  India  Company. 

A  Paper  from  the  Swedisli  Resident  to  the  States 
General. 

The  underwritten  resident  of  Sweden  doth  find  him- 
self obliged  by  express  order,  to  declare  unto  their  high 
and  mighty  lordships  herewith,  how  that  the  commis- 
sionei's  of  the  West  India  Company  of  tliis  country  in 
the  New  Netherlands,  now  the  last  summer  did  unex- 
pectedly assaidt  by  force  of  arms,  the  Swedish  colony- 
there,  taking  from  them  their  forts,  and  rh'ove  away  tlie 
inhabitants  and  wholly  dispossessed  the  Swedish  com- 
pany of  their  district.  It  is  tine  and  without  dispute, 
that  tlie  Swedish  company  did  acquire  optima  tiiulo  juris 
that  pai-t  which  they  possessed,  and  did  buy  it  of  the  na- 
tives, and  consequently  have  had  possession  of  it  for  se- 
veral yeai-s;  without  that  the  West  India  Company  of 
these  countries  did  ever  pretend  any  thing.  Wherefore, 
the  said  resident  doth  not  doubt  but  these  hostilities  will 
very  much  displease  tlieh'  high  and  mighty  lordships; 
and  doth  desire  in  the  name  of  his  most  gracious  klng- 
and  lord,  that  their  high  and  mighty  lordships  woidd  be 
pleased  to  take  some  speed}'  order  for  the  redressing  of 
such  unlawful  proceedings,  as  the  justice,  the  mutual 
amity  between  both  nations  and  the  consequence  of  the 
business  require,  and  is  expected  from  their  hig-h  wis- 
doms, whereby  tlie  Swechsh  company  may  be  restored 
undamnified. 

H.  APPLEBOOM. 
Done  at  the  Hague  the  22d  March  1656.  [n.s.] 
Thurlue's  State  Fapers,  vol.  4,  p.  599. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1664,  Sii-  Robert  Carre 
was  dispatched  fi'om  New  York  by  Capt:  Nicolls,  &c. 
with  several  sliipsto  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Dela\\'are.  The  following  are  copies  of 
the  commissions  and  instructions  to  Carre,  as  also  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Dutch  &.  Swedes 
who  without  opposition  surrendered. 

[From  exti-acts  from  the  Records  of  New  Y'ork,  au- 
thenticated by  the  Governor  and  Secretary  under  the 
great  seal.  In  the  land  office  of  Pennsyl. — E.H's MSIS.'\ 

Commission  to  Sir  Robert  Carre  for  reducing  the  inhabi- 
tants on  Delaware  Bay  and  River. 
Whereas  we  are  informed  that  the  Dutch  have  seated 
themselves  at  Delaware  bay,  on  his  majesty  of  Great 
Britain's  ten-itories,  without  his  knowdedge  and  consent, 
and  that  they  have  fortified  themselves  there,  and  drawn 
a  great  trade  thither,  and  being  assured  that  if  they  be 
permitted  to  go  on,  the  gaining-  of  this  place  w-ill  be  of 
small  advantag-e  to  his  majest}':  AVe  his  majest}''s  com- 
missioners, by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  commission  and  in- 
structions to  us  given,  have  advised  and  determined  to 
bring  that  place  and  all  strangers  there  about,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty,  and  by  these  do  order  and  appoint 
that  his  majesty's  frigates  the  Guinea  and  the  William 
and  Nicholas,  and  all  the  soldiery  wliich  are  not  in  the 
fort,  shall  with  what  speed  they  conveniently  can,  go 
thither  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Carre,  to  re- 
duce tlie  same,  willing  and  commanding  all  officers  at 
sea  and  land,  and  .all  soldiers  to  obey  the  said  Sir  Robert 
CaiTe  during-  this  expedition.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  at  the  fort  in  New  York,  upon  the  Isle  of  Man- 
hatas,  the  3d  day  of  September  1664. 

R.  NICOLLS, 

G.  CART  WRIGHT, 

g.  MAVERICK, 
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Instructions  to  Sir  Robert  Carre,  for  the  reducing  of  Beta- 
ware  Bay,  and  nettling  the  people  there  under  his  majes- 
ty's obedience. 

When  you  ai-e  come  near  unto  the  fort  wliich  is  pos- 
sessed b}'  the  Dutch,  you  shall  send  your  boat  on  shore 
to  summon  the  g'overnorand  inhabitants  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  his  majesty,  as  the  rightful  sovereig'n  of  that 
tract  of  land;  and  let  him  and  them  know,  that  his  ma- 
jesty is  g'raciously  pleased  that  all  the  planters  shall  en- 
joy their  farms,  houses,  lands,  g-oods  and  chatties,  with 
the  same  privileg'es  and  upon  the  same  terms  which  they 
do  now  possess  them ;  only  that  they  change  their  masters 
whether  they  be  the  West  India  Company  or  the  city 
of  Amsterdam.  To  the  Swedes  you  shall  remonsti-ate 
their  happy  retui-n  under  a  monarcliical  g-ovemment, 
and  his  majesty's  good  inclination  to  that  nation,  and  to 
all  men  who  shall  comply  with  his  majesty's  rights  and 
title  in  Delaware,  without  force  of  anus. 

That  aU  cannon,  anns  and  ammunition  which  belongs 
to  the  government,  shall  remain  to  his  majesty. 

That  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  shall  be  the  rules  of 
future  ti-ading. 

That  all  people  may  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience. 

That  for  six  months  next  ensuing,  the  same  magis- 
trates shall  continue  in  then-  offices,  only  that  they  and 
aU  others  in  authority  must  take  the  oatla  of  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  and  all  public  acts  be  made  in  his  majes- 
ty's name. 

If  you  find  you  cannot  reduce  tlie  place  by  force,  nor 
upon  these  conditions,  you  may  add  such  as  you  find  ne- 
cessary upon  the  place;  but  if  those,  nor  force  will  pre- 
vail, then  }'0U  are  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Maryland,  with  this  letter  to  him,  and  request 
his  assistance  and  of  all  other  English  who  live  near  the 
Dutch  plantations. 

Youi-  first  care  (after  the  reducing  of  the  place, )  is  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  injiu'ies,  as  well  as  violence 
of  the  soldiers,  which  will  be  easily  effected,  if  you  set- 
tle a  course  for  weekly  or  daily  provisions  by  agreement 
of  the  inhabitants;  which  shall  be  satisfied  to  them  either 
out  of  the  profits,  customs  or  rents  belonging  to  their 
present  master,  or  in  case  of  necessity  from  hence. 

The  laws  for  the  present  cannot  be  altered,  as  to  the 
administi-ation  of  right  and  justice  between  the  parties. 

To  my  Lord  Baltimore's  son  you  shall  dechu'e,  and  to 
all  the  English  concerned  in  Maryland,  that  his  majesty 
hath,  at  his  great  expense,  sent  his  ships  and  soldiers  to 
reduce  all  foreigners  in  those  parts  to  his  majesty's  obe- 
dience, and  to  that  puii^ose  only  you  are  employed. — 
But  the  reduction  of  the  place  being  at  liis  majesty's  ex- 
pense, you  have  commands  to  keep  possession  thereof 
for  his  majesty's  own  behoof  and  right;  and  that  you  ai-e 
ready  to  join  the  governor  of  Maryland  upon  his  majes- 
ty's interest  on  all  occasions;  and  that  if  my  Lord  Balti- 
more doth  pretend  right  thereto  by  his  patent,  (which  is 
a  doubtful  case,)  you  are  to  say,  that  you  only  keep  pos- 
session till  liis  majesty  is  informed  and  satisfied  other- 
wise. In  other  things  I  must  leave  you  to  your  discre- 
tion and  the  best  advice  3'ou  can  get  upon  the  place. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

Between  the  honourable  Sir  Robert  Carre,  knight,  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Burgo-masters  on  the  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  inhabiting  on  Delaware  bay  and 
Delaware  river. 

1.  That  all  the  burghers  and  planters  will  submit  them- 
selves to  his  majesty's  authority  without  making  any  re- 
sistance. 

2.  That  whoever,  of  what  nation  soever,  doth 
submit  to  his  majesty's  authority,  shall  be  protected  in 
their  estates,  real  and  personal  whatsoever,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's laws  and  justice. 

3.  That  the  present  magistrates  shall  be  continued  in 
then-  offices  and  jurisdictions,  to  exercise  theu-  civil  poav- 
er  as  formerly. 


4.  That  if  any  Dutchman  or  other  person  shall  desire 
to  depart  from  tliis  river,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him 
so  to  do  with  his  goods,  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  these  articles. 

5.  That  the  magistrates  and  all  the  inhabitants  (who 
are  included  in  these  articles)  shaU  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  present  go- 
vernment. 

6.  That  all  the  people  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their 
conscience  in  church  discipline  asfoiinerly. 

7.  That  whoever  shall  take  the  oath,  is  from  tliat  time 
a  free  denizen,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trad- 
ing into  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions  as  freely  as  any 
Englishman,  and  may  require  a  certificate  for  so  doing. 

8.  That  the  Schout,  the  Burgo-master,  Sherifi'  and 
other  inferior  magistrates,  shall  use  and  exercise  their 
customary  power  in  administration  of  justice,  wlthiix 
their  precincts  for  six  months,  or  until  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure is  further  known. 

THE  OATH. 
I  do  swear  by  the  Almighty  God,  thati  will  beare  faith 
and  allegiance  to  his  ma'tie  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  I 
will  obey  all  such  commands  as  I  shall  receive  from  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  or  other  officer  appointed 
by  his  ma'ties  authority,  so  long  as  I  live  within  these  or 
an}'  other  of  his  ma'ties  territories. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  scale  this  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1664. 

ROBERT  CARRE. 
Given  under  our  hands  and  scales,  in  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1664. 

FOB.  OUT  GOUT, 

HENRY  JOHNSON, 

GERRET  SAUNDERS  VANTIELL, 

HANS  BLOCK, 

LUCAS  PETERSON, 

HENRY  CASTURIER. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  country  by  Su-  Robert  Car- 
re, Col.  Nicolls  was  commissioned  to  repair  to  Delaware, 
to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  think  proper,  till  his 
majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  following  is 
his  commission,  extracted  from  the  New  York  Records — 
(E.  H'S.  MSS.) 

Tlie  Commissioners  Warrant  to  Coll.  Nicolls  to  go  to  Dela- 
luare. 

"Wee  his  Maties.  Commission'rs  under  v.ritten  for 
the  present  Settlement  of  his  Maties.  affaires  in  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Delaware  River,  have  thoug'ht  fitt  to  or- 
der and  appoint,  and  by  these  presents  doe  order  and 
appoint  Colonell  Richard  Nicolls,  to  repaire  to  Dela- 
ware Bay,  and  there  to  take  special  Care  for  the  good 
Governmt  of  the  said  Place,  and  to  depute  such  officer 
or  officers  therein,  as  hee  shall  thlnke  fitt  for  the  Man- 
agement of  his  Maties  Affiilres,  both  civil  and  military, 
until  his  jMaties  Pleasure  be  further  known.  Given  under 
our  hands  and  Scales  tlfis  24th  of  October  1664  at  New 
Yorke  on  Manhatans  Island. 

GEORGE  CARTWRIGHT 
SAME.  MAVERICKE. 
To  Colonel  RicuAnn  NicsiLs. 

In  1668,  Nicolls  and  his  Council,  at  New  York,  gave 
the  following  directions  for  the  better  settlement  of  the 
government  on  Delaware. 

Directions  for  the  letter  Settlement  of  the  Government  on 
Delaware. 

"  That  it  is.  necessary  to  hold  up  the  name  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  Gan-ison  on  Delaware,  with  twenty  men 
and  one  commission  officer. 

That  the  commission  officers  shall  undertake  to  pro- 
vide all  sorts  of  provision  for  the  whole  garrison,  at  the 
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rate  of  5d.  per  day,  viz.  wholesome  Bread,  Beer,  Pork, 
Pease  or  JJeef,  that  no  just  complaint  be  made  of  either: 
That  the  soldiers  (so  far  as  convenieiitlj'  tliey  may,)  be 
lodg'ed  in  tlie  Fort,  and  keep  the  stockades  up  in  de- 
fence: that  the  civil  Government  in  the  respective  planta- 
tions be  continued  till  farther  orders. 

That  to  prevent  all  abuses  or  oppositions  in  civil  ma- 
g'lstrates,  so  often  as  complaint  is  made,  the  commission 
officerCapt.  Carre,  shall  call  the  scout,  with  Hans  Block, 
Israel  Holme,  Peter  Rambo,  Peter  Cock,  Peter  Ald- 
rick,  or  any  two  of  them,  as  counsellors  to  advise,  hear, 
and  determine  by  the  major  vote,  what  is  just,  equitable 
and  necessary  in  the  case  and  cases  in  question. 

That  the  same  persons  also,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them,  be  called  to  advise  and  direct  what  is  best  to  be 
clone  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  which  may  arise  from  the 
Indians,  who  must  obey  and  attend  their  summons  upon 
such  occasion. 

That  two  thirds  at  least  of  the  soldiers  remain  in  and 
about  New  Castle  at  all  hours. 

That  the  fines  or  preminures  and  light  offences,  be 
executed  with  moderation,  tlioug'h  it  is  also  necessaiy 
that  ill  men  be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

That  the  commission  officer  Capt.  Carre,  in  the  De- 
termination of  the  chief  civil  affairs,  whereunto  the 
temporary  beforementioned  councellors  are  ordained, 
shall  have  a  casting'  voice  where  votes  :u'e  equal. 

That  tiie  new  appointed  councellors  are  to  take  the 
oaths  to  his  Royal  Hig'hness. 

That  the  laws  of  the  Government  established  by 
his  Ro^^al  Highness,  be  shewed  and  frequently  coni- 
muRicated  to  the  said  Councellors  and  all  others,  to 
the  end  that  being  therewith  acquainted,  tlie  practice 
of  them  also  in  convenient  time  be  established;  which 
conduceth  to  the  pubhc  welfare  and  common  justice. 

That  no  offensive  war  be  made  against  any  Indians, 
before  you  receive  dii-ections  from  the  Governor  for 
your  so  doing. 

Tliat  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  importance,  you 
must  have  recourse  by  way  of  appeal,  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  at  New  York. 

Dated  21st  April,  1668.—SmUh's  iV".  Jerseij. 
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SUMMAIl  Y  Sm  TEMENT 

Of  llic  Receipts  at  the  State  Tmmtry,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing; the  first  day  of  December,  1826,  and  ending 
the  30fk  day  of  November,  1827. 

Lands  and  land  office  fees. 
Auction  commissions 
Auction  duties  3 
Dividends  on  bank  stock  4 
Dividends  on  bridge  and  turnpike  stocks. 


No.  1. 

o 


Tax  on  bank  dividends  6. 

Tax  on  offices  7. 

Fees,  secretary  of  state's  office  8. 

Tavern  licenses  9- 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchan- 
dize 10. 

State  maps  11- 

Collateral  inheritances  12. 

Militia  and  exempt  fines  13. 

Escheats  14. 

United  States,  interest  on  advances 
in  the  late  war  15. 

Loans  and  premiums  on  loans  16. 

Old  debts  and  miscellaneous  17. 


$73,867  70 
20,9  0  00 
142,928  84 
76,289  00 
15,940-00 
23,466  34 
8,453 
2,413 
39,218 


97 
60 
15 


39,493  07  h 
4,981  70| 
1,790 
1,516 
2,040 


39 
20 
35i 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1826 


17,577  60 
1,110,250  00 
7,630  20 

1,588,757  J2-i 

155,022  05i 

1,743,779  1  8 


No.  1. 

LANDS,  FEES  ON  LANDS,  tiz: 
Amount  of  purchase  money,  with  intei-est 

thereon  '  §64,614  85 


Fees  on  warrants  and  patents 

Office  Fees,  &c. 
Siuweyor  genend's  office 
Secretary  of  the  land  office 


No.  2. 

AUCTION  COMMISSIONS. 
Samuel  C.  Ford 
.Joshua  Lippencott 
Jolin  F.  Lewis 
John  .lennings 
Samuel  AVagner 
Ricliard  F.  Allen 
Peter  Craham 
M;dilon  Gillingham 
Michael  Nisbett 
Tristram  B.  Freeman 
Moses  Thomits 
John  D.  Goodman 
Isaac  Billings 
George  P.  Bonnin 
Charles  J.  Wolbert 
George  Riter 


No.  3. 
AUCTION  DUTIES. 


Benjamin  'I'evls 
Mahlon  Gilfingham 
John  F.  Lewis 
Joshua  Lippincott 
John  Jennings 
Peter  Graham 
Samuel  AVagner 
Michael  Nesbitt 
Richard  F.  Allen 
Samuel  C.  Ford 
Moses  Thomas 
Henry  F.  Bowen 
Tristram  B.  Freeman 
Jacob  Hanson 
George  Riter 
Isaac  Billings 
AA  illiam  Anderson 
Charles  J.  Wolbert 
John  D.  Goodman 
John  Ashniead 
James  B.  Oliver 
George  P.  Bonnin 


8,245  42 

699  58 
307  85 

72,m7  70 


§2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
^,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 

20,900 


22,307  57 
19,578  46 
19,565  24 
17,768  87 
15,596  87 
12,230  00 
9,482  74 
8,077  07 
5,492  53 
4,068  34 
3,155  37 
3,063  13 
1,090  81 
664  9."> 
253  41 
251  68 
122  10 
56  63 
37  48 
26  46 
25  29 
15  86 


142,928  84 


No.  4. 

DmDENDS  ON  BANK  STOCK. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Bank 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 


45,000 
26,165 
5,124 

76,289 


No.  5. 

DIATDENDS  ON  BRIDGE  AND  TURNPIKE  STOCK 


Harrisburg  bridge 
Columbia  bridge  company 
Allegheny  bridge 
Monongahela  bridge 
Northumberland  bridge. 


4,950 
4,500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,000 
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Lewisburg'  bridge 
Conemaugh  bridge 
Nescopeck  bridge 

Susquehanna  and  York  borough  turnpike  road 
company 

Lancaster,   Elizabethtown   and  Middletown 
turnpike  road  company 


400 
275 
240 

375 

200 


15,940 


No.  6. 

TAX  ON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 


M6cna.Tucs  r>a.nit  oi  f^iuidQcipiiid 

2  563 

87 

bchvi}  JkiiU  lianic 

X  01 K  rsariK, 

1 ,889 

66 

Bank  of  Gettysburg", 

1,'641 

69 

Commercial  Bank  of  Penn9)  lvania 

1,600 

00 

T'armfr*;'  Tlfink  of*  T  aTiPft<;tfT 

1,509 

68 

Bank  of  Germantown 

1,450 

40 

Easton  Bank 

1,304 

21 

Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties 

1,280 

00 

Bank  of  Chambersbui-g 

1,080 

50 

Hai-risburg  Bank 

1,014 

56 

Columbia  Bridge  Company 

985 

44 

Carlisle  Bank 

856 

01 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Reading, 

618 

46 

Bank  of  Montgomery  county 

601 

64 

Westmoreland  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

539 

91 

Bank  of  Delaware  county, 

496 

06 

Northampton  Bank 

453 

28 

Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville 

449 

OO 

Lancaster  bank 

411 

40 

Gettysburg  Bank 

307 

67 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Bucks  County 

12 

57 

23,466 

34 

No.  7. 
TAX  ON  OFFICES. 

William  Powell,  late  prothonotary  Mont- 
gomery county 

Philip  Messenkopp,  late  register  Lancaster 
county 

William  Williamson,  late  prothonotary  Ches- 
ter county 

George  W.  Rlter,  recorder  Philadelphia 
county 

Randal  Hutchinson,   prothonotary  district 

court  Pliiladelphla  covinty 
John  Geyer,  register  Pliiladelphia  county 
N.  W.  Sample,  jr.  prothonotary  Lancaster 

county 

Samuel  Rush,  deputy  attorney  general  may- 
or's court  Philadelphia 

Matthew  Randall,  prothonotary  Philadelphia 
county 

John  Hershberger,  prothonotary  of  Franklin 
county 

William  M'Candlass,  prothonotary  Allegheny 
county 

George  M.  Dallas,  deputy  attorney  general 

Philadelphia  county 
John  Conrad,  clerk  of  the  sessions  Philadel- 
,.    phia  coimtv 

I  George  Welsh,  prothonotary,  &c.  Adams 
county 

Samuel  A.Smlth,  register  and  recorder  Bucks 
county 


$41  45 

164  02 A 

124  60 

2,135  00 

1,993  81 
1,270  43 

1,124  43 

324  00 

515  34 

190  00 

140  64 

121  00 

118  00 


76  77 


8,453  97 


No.  8. 


FEES,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  OFFICE. 
Amount  of  fees  received  and  accounted  for  by 
Issaac  D.  Barnard,  secretarj'  of  the  common- 

2,413 


wealth 


No.  9. 

TAVERN  LICENSES. 

Robert  Graham,  former  treasurer  of  Alle- 

gheny county 

818  69 

William  Blair,  late 

do. 

1,511  42 

John  B.  M'Pherson 

Adams 

761  16 

Alexander  CohveU 

Armstrong 

240  73 

Aaron  La  Rue,  late 

Bucks 

730  00 

David  Bright 

Berks 

1,965  05 

James  Williams,  foiiner 

Bedford 

50  00 

Hemy  AVilliams 

do. 

605  93 

Joseph  Hempliill 

Beaver 

467  52 

John  Sullivan,  late 

Butler 

290  00 

Isaiah  Niblock 

do. 

241  11 

Andrew  Irwine,  late 

Bradford 

183  92 

James  P.  Bidl 

do. 

1G5  20 

James  Davis,  late 

Chester 

1,149  24 

Alexander  Nesbitt 

Cumberland 

826  63A 

William  Wilson,  former 

Columbia 

9  47 

Andrew  M'Reynolds 

do. 

392  92 

David  Todd,  late 

Cambria 

400  00 

Stewart  Steel 

do. 

142  12 

Patrick  Cambridge,  former  Centre 

S  61 

James  M.  Peti-ikin,  late 

do. 

250  00 

John  D.  Petrikin 

do. 

92  76 

James  Ferguson 

Cleai-field 

96  28 

John  P.  Davis 

Crawford 

291  10 

Peter  Brua,  late 

Dauphin 

976  75 

John  Russell,  late 

Delaware 

354  69 

Thomas  Laird 

Erie 

202  694 

Joshua  Hart,  former 

Fayette 

10  00 

James  Boyle 

do. 

183  92 

Asa  M'Clelland,  late 

Greene 

117  04 

Samuel  Steel,  former 

Huntingdon 

21  92 

Walter  Clark 

do. 

516  84 

William  Lucas 

Indiana 

158  40 

Daniel  Keller,  former 

Lebanon 

70  40 

Jacob  Goodhart 

do. 

511  07 

John  Leonard,  former 

Lancaster 

135  20 

Emanuel  Reigart,  late 

do. 

3,036  OO 

John  P.  Babb,  late 

Luzerne 

150  48 

John  flyers 

do. 

209  00 

Jacob  Newhard,  jr.  late 

Leliigh 

683  55 

Robert  Stewart,  late 

Mercer 

139  52 

Aaron  Hackney 

do. 

24  00 

George  Kline  late 

Montgomery 

157  00 

William  JI'Glathery  late 

do. 

1,114  75 

Henry  Kulp  late 

Mifflin 

209  64 

Joseph  B.  Arp 

do. 

300  OQ 

Michael  Opp 

Northampton 

1,054  38 

Frederick  Haas 

Northumberland 

519  69 

Jacob  Hombeck 

Pike 

133  76 

James  S.  Huberlate 

Philadelphia 

n  486  01 

John  Patton 

Somerset 

409  64 

John  Schall 

Schu3-lkill 

526  43 

Joshua  W.  Uavnesford  late  Susquehanna 

158  84 

Jacob  Kesler  late 

Union 

67  56 

Sam.uel  Wilson 

do. 

468  16 

John  Evans  late 

Venango 

10  00 

Hugh  M'Clelland 

do. 

62  83 

Johnson  Wilson  late 

AVarren 

8  53 

Joseph  Miller  former 

Wavne 

50  00 

Rufus  Grenell 

do. 

35  00 

.Tacob  S.  Davis  foiTner 

do. 

35  00 

James  Allison  late 

Washington 

109  37 

Isaac  Leet 

do. 

856  03 

Hemy  Welty  late 

Westmoreland 

709  42 

Alexander  Johnson 

do. 

193  24 

John  Voglesong  late 

York 

1,321  72 

39,218  15 

No.  10. 

DUTIES  ON  DEALERS  in  FOREIGN  MERCHAN- 

DISE. 

William  Blair  late  treasurer  Allegheny 

county 

273  22 

Alexander  Colwell 

Armstrong 

411  53 

40 
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Robert  Smith  late 
John  B.  M'Vherson 
Aaron  La  Rue  late 
Henry  Williams 
David  Bright 
Joseph  Hempluli 
Isaiah  Niblock 
Andi-ew"  Irvine  late 
(ieorg-e  M'Feely  late 
Alexander  Nesbit 
Andrew  M'lieynolds 
J.ames  Davis  late 
John  P.  Davis 
Stewart  Steel 
Patrick  Cambridg'e  former 
James  M,  Peti'ikin  late 
JohnD.  Petrikin 
James  Ferg'uson 
Peter  Brua  late 
John  Russell  late 
Thomas  Laird 
James  Bo  vie 
Asa  M'Clelland  late 
Walter  Clark 
William  Trimble  late 
William  Lucas 
John  Leonard  fonner 
Emanuel  Reig-art  late 
John  Reynolds 
Jacob  Goodhart 
Matthew  Brown  late 
John  P.  Baab  late 
John  Myers 
Jacob  Newhai-d,  jr.  late 
It.obert  Stewart  late 
Aaron  Hackney 
Henry  Kulp  late 
.Toseph  B.  Ard 
Thomas  M'Glathery  late 
Jilicliael  Opp 
Frederick  Llaas 
J.aroes  S.  Huber  late 
Jacob  Honibeck 
JohTi  Schall 
John  Patton 

Joshua  W.  Ravnesford  late 
Samuel  Wilson 
John  Evans  late 
James  Allison  late 
Isaac  Leet  * 
Henry  Welty  Late 
John  Vog'lesong'  late 
•Tohn  Bacon 
William  Graham 
Jacob  Long'  late 
George  Weitzcl 


Adams 

do. 
Bucks 
Bedford 
Berks 
Beaver 
Butler 
Bradford 
Cumberland 

do. 
Columbia 
Chester 
Cra%\'ford 
Cambria 
Centre 
do. 

do. 
Clearfield 
Daupliin 
Delaware 
Erie 
Fayette 
Greene 
Hunting'don 
Indiana 

do. 
Lancaster 

do. 

do. 
Lebanon 
Lycoming 
Luzerne 

do. 
Lehigh 
Mercer 

do. 
Mifflin 

do. 

Montgomeiy 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Schuylkill 
Somerset 
Susquehanna 
Union 
Venango 
Washington 
do. 

Westmoreland 
York 

C  ityPh  iladelphia 
City  Pittsbuj  g 
City  Lancaster 
do. 


38 
612 
1,205 
383 
1,366 
334 
412 
146 
38 
761 
301 
1,590 
102 
58 
-1 
100 
365 
Vj4 

629 
668 
212 
546 
312 
572 
27 
226 
4 
394 
622 
458 
3 

179 
215 
568 
340 
139 
147 
200 
1,536 
1,290 
327 
6,223 
142 
332 
220 
255 
286 
50 
66 
873 
601 
815 
9,158 
1,791 
8 

491 


00 

69 

86 

94 

64 

41 

85 

00 

38^- 

23 

25* 

31 

98 

39 

00 

75 

12 

47 

31 

07 

01 

59 

49 

49 

60 

34 

00 

25 

02 

80 

55 

85 

54 

49 

00 

00 

67 

75 

47 

75 

55 

50 

44 

87i 

36 

70i 

00 

88 

51 

98* 

68 

65 

49 

834 

85 


39,493  07i 


No.  11. 
STATE  MAPS. 


John  B.  M'Pherson,  treas'r  Adams  co. 

33 

25 

Aaron  La  Rue  late 

Bucks 

422 

75 

David  Bright 

Berks 

160 

55 

Henry  Williams 

Bedford 

42 

75 

Joseph  Hemphill 

Beaver 

71 

25 

Isaiah  Niblock 

Butler 

104 

50 

Andi-ew  Irvine  late 

Bradford 

85 

50 

James  Davis  late 

Chester 

311 

60 

Alexander  Nesbitt 

Cumberland 

228 

50 

Andrew  M'Reynolds 

Columbia 

109 

25 

John  D.  Petrikin 

Centre 

66 

50 

John  P.  Davis 

Crawford 

80 

75 

Stewart  Steel 

Cambria 

19 

00 

Peter  Bma  late 

Dauphin 

261 

25 

John  Russell  late 

Delaware 

270 

04 

Thomas  I^aird 
James  Boyle 
Asa  M'Clelland  late 
Walter  Clark 
Emanuel  Reigart  late 
Jacob  Goodhart 
Jacob  Newhard,  jr.  late 
Robert  Stewart  late 
HemyKidp  late 
George  Kline  late 
Michael  Opp 
Frederick  Haas 
James  S.  Huber  late 
Jacob  Hornbeck 
John  Schall 
John  Patton 


Erie 

Fayette 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Mercer  v 

Mifflin 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

North  umb  erland 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Schuylkill 
Somerset 


Joshua  W.  Raynesford  late  Susquehanna 
Samuel  Wilson  Union 
Isaac  Leet  Washington 
Henry  Welty  late  Westmoreland 
John  Voglesong  late  York 
William  Clark,  state  treasurer,  for  maps  taken 
by  members  of  the  legislatiu'e 


14  25 

56  05 
114  00 
204  25 
170  00 
19  00 
189  25 

80  75 
103  55 
154  23 
199  50 

57  00 
736  25 

28  50 
61  75 
28  50 
95  00 
80  75 
80  75 
9\m 
99  75 

60  00 

4,981  70* 


m.  12. 

COLLATERAL  INHERITANCES. 
John  B.  M'Pherson,  treas'r.  Adams  co. 
Alexander  Colwell  Armstrong 
Homer  Eches  Delaware 
Daniel  Spangler  Franklin 
John  Reynolds  Lancaster 
Henry  Daub  Montg-omeiy 
William  Moulder  Pliiladelphi 
Isaac  Leet  Washington 


12 
21 
449 
5 


50 
36 
39 
00 


94  22 
20  00 
1,157  92 
30  00 

1,790  39 


No.  13. 

MILITIA  AND  EXEMPT  FINES. 
William  M'Clelland,  deceased,  former  brigade 

inspector,  second  brigade,  eleventh  division 
John  Baldy.  deceased,  late  brigade  inspector, 

first  brigade,  eigth  division 
Caleb  B.  Campbell,  late  brigade  inspector,  2d 

brigade,  eleventh  division 
Daniel  Sha  p,  brigade  inspectoi-,  first  brigade, 

first  division 
Nathaniel  W.  Sample,  jr.  brigade  inspector,  2d 

brigade,  foiu"th  division 
David  Bright,  treasurer, 
James  Davis  late 


74  22 


123  00 


49  93 


650  00 


149  00 


William  Wilson  former 
Peter  Brua  late 
John  Russel  late 
Asa  M'Clelland  late 
Samuel  Steel  fomicr 
John  Leonard  former 
John  P.  Babb  late 
Henry  Kulp  late 
James  S.  Huber  late 


Berks  co. 
Chester 
Columbia 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Lancaster 
Luzerne 
Mifflin 
Philadelphia 


70 
50 


21  71 


80 
40 
70 
60 


No.  14. 
ESCHEATS. 

Henry  Bohn's  estate 
Polly  Wilson's  estate 
William  Martin's  estate 
William  Wandlass's  estate 


3 
11 
4 
6 

40  46 
28  88 
75  10 
262  20 

1,516  20 


1,201  34 
456  15 
342  25 
40  614 

2,040  35i 


1828.] 


AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 
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M.  15. 

UNITED  STATES,  INTEREST  ON  ADVANCES  IN 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

Thomas  T.  Tucker,  Esq.  ti-easurer,  interest 
on  advances  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
dxiring  the  late  war  $17,577  60 

No.  16. 

LOANS  AND  PREMIUMS  ON  LOANS. 
Bank  of  Montgomery  county,  per  act  of  1st 

April,  1826  30,000 
Easton  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826  25,000 
Karrisbui-g'  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826  10,000 


65,000 

Philadelpliia  Bank,  stock  loan  pertaining  to  the 

canal,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826  100,000 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  stock  loan  per- 
taining to  the  canal,  per  act  of  1st  April, 

1826  100,000 

Premium  on  the  above  7,250 


20r,250 

Philadelphia  Bank,  stock  loan  pertaining  to  the 

canal,  per  act  of  9tli  April,  1827  40,000 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  stock  loan  per- 
taining to  the  canal,  per  act  of  9th  April, 

1827  40,000 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  stock  loan  pertaining  to 

the  canal,  per  act  of  9th  April,  1827  720,000 

Premiums  on  the  above  38,000 


838,000 


1,110,250 


No.  17. 

OLD  DEBTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

William  Eichbaum,  per  Ross  Wilkins,  Esq. 

attorney  for  the  commonwealth  1,960  89 

Thomas  R.  Gettys,  former  treasurer  of  Bed- 
ford county,  per  Wm.  F.  Boone,  Esq.  at- 
torney for  the  commonwealth  962  19 

William  Hamilton,  deceased,  former  treasur- 
er of  Lancaster  county,  per  his  sureties         835  74 

Henry  Baldwin,  per  Samuel  Douglas,  attor- 
ney for  the  commonwealth  485  00 

Frederick  Conrad,  late  prothonotar}^  of  Mont- 
gomery, per  William  Powel,  Esq.  attor- 
ney foi-  the  commonwealth  429  16 

Matthew  Randall,  Esq.  prothonotary  of  Phi- 
ladelphia county,  for  tin  pedlers'  licenses      300  00 

Thomas  Henry,  Joseph  Hemphill  and  Robert 
Moore,  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  lots 
in  the  reserve  tract,  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Beaver,  per  act  of  10th  April,  1826  204  00 

Nathan  Palmer,  former  treasurer  of  Luzerne 
county,  per  A.  Bidlack,  Esq.  attorney  for 
the  commonwealth  200  00 

Alexander  Moore,  Esq.  late  deputy  attorney 
general  of  Montgomery  county,  per  John 
H.  Sheets,  Esq.  attorney  for  the  common- 
wealth 100  00 

The  administrators  of  Thomas  Province,  de- 
ceased, on  account  of  the  Susquehanna 
lottery,  per  Robert  Allison,  Esq.  attorney 
for  the  commonwealth  100  00 

The  admini-strators  of  John  Steel,  deceased, 
on  account  of  the  Susquehanna  lottery, 
per  E.  W.  Hale,  Esq.  attorney  for  the 
commonwealth  70  00 

Reuben  Winslow,  Esq.  prothonotary  of  Clear- 
field county,  for  tin  pedlers'  license  30  00 

Solomon  Moore,  Esq.  protlionotary  of  Wayjie 

county,  ^or  tin  pedlers'  hcense  25  00 

No.  3. 


William  White,  sheriff  of  Lancaster  county, 
fine  recovered  from  a  pedler 

John  Blair,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Susquehanna  lottery 

Canal  commissioners,  on  account  of  lumber 
sold  by  them 

Interest  on  1,285  dollars  of  the  notes  of  the 
Juniata  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Interest  on  871  dollars,  of  the  notes  of  the 
Centre  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Interest  on  640  dollars,  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Wasliington,  Pennsylvania 

Interest  on  200  dollars,  of  the  notes  of  the 
Allegheny  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Jesse  Beeson,  Esq.  former  treasurer  of  Fay- 
ette county,  per  Tliomas  Irwin,  Esq.  at- 
torney for  the  commonwealth 

Christian  Mattes,  Esq.  former  treasurer  of 
Montgomory  county,  per  John  H.  Sheets, 
Esq.  attorney  for  the  commonwealth 


25  00 
10  00 
69  24 
578  25 
333  31 
293  15 
93  27 

300  00 

226  00 
7,630  20 


The  following  information  respecting  Iluntingdort 
county,  was  published  last  year,  and  appeared  originally 
in  the  H.  Gazette,  in  three  letters  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature — we  have  imbodied  them  into 
one  article,  and  have  inverted  the  order  in  which  tlrey 
were  published,  by  commencing  with  the  second  instead 
of  the  fu'st  letter.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  such  state- 
ments from  every  county  in  the  state — it  is  from  facts 
of  this  kind  that  a  knowledge  of  our  resources  must  be 
acqiured-.-and  while  information  is  conveyed  to  those 
at  a  distance,  real  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  neigbor^ 
hoods  which  are  described. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

"  Huntingdon  county  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
state  of  Penasylvania.  It  is  finely  watered  by  the  Juni- 
ata river,  and  the  various  sti-eams  discharging  themselves 
into  the  Frankstown  and  Raystown  branches,  and  into 
the  Little  Juniata,  Aughwick,  and  Tuscarora  creeks. 
The  Frankstown  Bi-anch  rises  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tain, and  passes  through  the  centi'e  of  the  county  in  a 
direction  from  the  west  to  east.  The  Raystown  branch, 
after  passing  tlirough  a  part  of  Bedford  county,  runs  in 
a  direction  from  south  west  to  north  east,  until  it  joins 
the  Frankstov/n  branch,  about  4  miles  below  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon,  where  the  river  is  about  120  yards  broad, 
and  properly  assumes  the  name  of  Juniata.  Aughwick 
creek,receivingmany  ti-ibutary  streams,  runs  from  south 
west  to  north  east,  and  empties  Itself  into  the  Juniata, 
about  sixteen  miles  below  Huntingdon.  The  Little 
Juniata,  also  receiving  many  fine  streams,  particulai-Iy 
the  Little  Bald  Eagle,  and  Spruce  creeks,  passing  from 
nortli  west  to  south  cast,  empties  into  tlic  Frankstown 
branch,  about  seven  miles  from  Huntingdon,  noith  west. 
Shavers  creek  and  Stone  creek  are  fine  streams,  passing 
thi'ough  a  highly  cultivated  countiy;  the  latter  is  naviga- 
ble for  about  eighteen  miles  north  east  from  Huntingdon, 
and  at  its  jimction  with  the  Juniata  the  borough  town  is 
built.  Tuscarora  creek  runs  through  the  south  eastern 
section  of  the  countr3-,and  passing  into  Mifflin  count}',  is 
navigable  to  its  mouth. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  50  miles:  its 
greatest  breadth  40  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  1338 
miles,  containing-  856,032  acres,  of  which  upwards  of 
200,000  acres  arc  first  rate  land.  More  than  550,000  acres 
are  settled  and  weil  improved,  and  the  remainder  is 
mountainous  and  covered  with  timber.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1820,  was  20,142.  The  valua- 
tion of  property,  as  by  tlie  late  assessments,  is  about 
3,000,000. 
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HUNTIKGDOX  COUNTY. 


The  county  is  divided  into  eighteen  townships,  and 
contains  a  namber  of  floiu-isliing'  towns  and  viliages; 
among  these  are  Huntingdon,  Alexandria,  "V^^illiams- 
hiirgh,  Shirleysburg,  Petersbvirg,  Frankstown,  HoUi- 
daysburg}!,  Newry,  Birminghani,  M'Connellsbm'g,  and 
Smithfield.  The  natural  productions  are  iron,  coal,  lead, 
salt  and  alum.  Mai-ble  is  also  found,  of  various  colours, 
in  many  townships.  Several  very  curious  caves  have 
been  discovered  in  the  limestone  vallies;  in  which  stal- 
actites and  otlier  petrifactions  are  found;  and  there  are 
many  mineral  sisrings  thi-ougliout  the  county,  of  great 
efficacy  in  their  use  in  certain  diseases. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  cotton  or  woollen  in  the 
county.  '  The  family  of  each  industriovis  farmer  is  sap- 
plied  with  domestic  cottons,  linens,  and  woollens  of  its 
own  manufacture,  in  a  proportion  equal  to  the  domestic 
industry  of  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  cultivation 
of  fiax,  and  the  raising  of  sheep,  is  at  this  time  rapidly 
increasing-, ~and  if  it  were  possible  to  induce  the  capital- 
ist to  embark  his  funds  in  establishing-  manufactories  of 
cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  Huntingdon  county  possesses  ma- 
terials, water  powers,  and  iacilities  of  transportation  to 
market,  equal  to  any  in  the  intei-ior  of  the  state.  But 
under  existing  circumstances,  unless  tl\e  responsibihtv 
of  the  manuiiicturer  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of 
his  capital  invested,  om- prospect  of  success  in  establish- 
ing works  of  benefit  to  the  commuiiity,  at  least  of  this 
nature,  is  vain  and  illusory.  A  law  authorizing  limited 
partnerships  would  bring  into  operation,  immediately, 
an  abundance  of  capital,  now  dead,  and  only  waiting  the 
risk  to  be  removed,  to  be  beneficially  employed. 

In  enumerathig  the  viu-ious  mills  and  works  of  public 
improvement  erected  in  the  count}',  I  shall  examine  the 
townships  separately. 

Dubhn  township.  In  this  are  1  grist  mill,  6  saw  mills, 
2  distilleries,  1  fall'ng  mill,  1  oil  mill,  1  tan  yard. 

Tell  township.  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  2  distilleries. 

Springfield  tov/nsliip.  2  grist  mills,  S  sa.\v  mills,  1 
distiller}-,  1  tan  yard. 

Union  to-ivnship.  4  grist  inills,  4  saw  mills,  3  distiller- 
ies, 1  fulling-  mill,  1  tan  j-ard,  1  carding  machine. 

Henderson  township.  3  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  7  dis- 
tilleries, 1  falling  mill,  1  oil  mill,  1  brewery,  4  tan  yards, 
1  carding  machine. 

Hopewell  township.  4  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  7  dis- 
tilleries, 2  oil  mills,  1  hemp  mill. 

Woodberry  to-wnship.  5  gi-ist  mills,  13  saw  mills,  6 
distiile'ries,  2  fulling  mills,  2  furnaces,  1  forge,  1  oil  mill, 
1  brewer}',  4  tan  yards. 

jvlcfris  township.  3  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  2  distiller- 
,  ies,  2  fui'P.accs,  1  forg-e. 

Tyrone  township,  3  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  8  distil- 
leries, 2  forg-es,  1  nail  factory,  3  tan  yards. 

Allegheny  township,  3  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  5  dis- 
tilleries, 1  fumace,  1  fulling  mill,  1  oil  mill,  2  tan  }-ards. 

F]-anksto-i'.  n  township.  9  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  15 
distilleries,  1  fulling  mil),  3  lanyards. 

Porter  township.  1  grist  mill,  3  saw  mills,  6  distiller- 
ies, 1  tan  yard,  1  carding  machine. 

Franldln  township.  4  gi-ist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  1  ful- 
ling mill,  2  furnaces,  4  forges. 

West  township.  5  grist  miils,  10  sa-w  miUs,  7  distil- 
leries, 2  forges,  1  tan  yard. 

Ban-ee  township.  4  grist  mills,  18  saw  inills,  3  dis- 
tilleries, 2  fuihng  mills,  1  tan  yard. 

Shirley  township.  4  grist  mills,  7  distiile'ries,  2  tan 
yards,  1  carding  machine,  1  powder  mill. 

Wan-ior-mark  township.  5  gi-ist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2 
distilleries,  1  fulling  mill,  ,  1  slitting  and  rolling  mill,  1 
mill  for  cleaning  clovci-.seed,  1  paper  mill,  1  furnace  now 
building. 

Antes  township.  4  grist  miils,  8  sav/  mills,  1  distillei-;', 
1  powder  mill. 

Thus  it  vili  appear  tnat  in  the  whole  county  are  62 
grist  mills;  84  distilleries;  24  tan  y.ards;  8  furnaces;  10 
forges;  Ipaiier  mill;  1  mill  for  cleaning  clover  seed;  120 
sav/ mills;  11  fulling  miils;  5  oil  mills;  3  powder  mills; 


4  cai-ding  machines;  2  breweries;  1  hemp  mill;  1  slitting- 
and  rolling  mill;  1  nail  factor}-. 

FURNACES. 
Huntingdon  'Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  Glonlnger, 
Anholtz  &  Co.  is  situated  26  miles  from  Huntingdon, 
N.  W.  in  the  Warrior  marks,  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
Spruce  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Little  Juniata. 
This  Furnace  manufactures  about  1500  tons  of  Pig  me- 
tal  annually. 

Pennsylvania  Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
Lyon,  is  situated  20  mUes  from  Huntingdon,  north,  near 
the  Centi-e  county  line,  on  the  head  of  Spruce  Creek. 
This  Furnace  nianufactures  about  1500  tons  of  Pig  metal 
and  50  tons  of  Castings  annually. 

Springfield  Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  D.  &  S.  Roy- 
er,  is  situated  16  mUes  from  Huntingdon,  south  west,  in 
Morrison's  Cove,  on  Piney  creek,  which  empties  into 
the  .luniata.  This  fiu-nace  manufactures  about  1400  tons 
of  Pig-  metal  and  casting-s  annually. 

Rebecca  Furnace,  owned  by  Peter  Shocnberger,  is- 
situated  20  miles  from  Huntingdon,  S.  W.  in  Morrison's 
Cove,  on  Clover  creek  which  empties  into  the  Juniata. 
This  Furnace  manufactm-es  about  1200  tons  of  Pig  metal 
annually. 

Etna  Fui-nace,  owned  by  Henry  S.  Spang,  is  situated 
14  miles  from  Huntingdon,  west,  in  Canoe  Valley,  on 
springs  emptying  into  the  Juniata.  This  Furnace 
manufactures  about  1600  tons  of  pig  metal  annually. 

Allegheny  Furnace,  owned  by  Robert  Alhson  is  situ- 
ated 30  miles  from  Huntingdon,  west,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain  on  the  head  of  the  Juniata.  This 
Furnace  is  now  out  of  blast;  it  did  manufactui-e  about 
1000  tons  of  pig- metal  and  castings  annually. 

Union  Furnace,  owned  now  by  the  Huntingdon  Bank, 
is  situated  14  miles  from  Huntingdon,  N.W.  on  the  Lit- 
tle Juniata.  This  Furnace  has  been  for  some  years  out 
of  blast. 

Bald  Eagle  Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  Gloninger, . 
Anshultz  &,  Co.  is  situated  24  miles  from  Huntingdon, 
N.  W.  on  the  little  Bald  Eagle  creek,  which  empties 
into  the  little  Juniata.  This  establishment  is  now  build- 
ing, and  will  be  finished  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  above  furnaces  at  this  time  manufacture  upwards 
of  6000  tons  of  pig  metal  and  castings  annually.  The 
pigs  for  the  most  part  are  worked  up,  by  the  forges  in 
the  county.  A  few  years  since  a  lucrative  business  was 
carried  on  by  transporting  the  pig  metal  to  a  western 
market  for  the  pm-pose  of  supplying  the  founderies- 
.Some  pigs  also  were  annually  sent  down  the  Juniata  to 
tlie  forges  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  ■ 

FORGES.  / 

Juniata  Forge,  owned  by  Peter  Shccnbergcr,  is  situat- 
ed 6  miles  from  Huntingdon,  north,  on  the  river  Juniata,  ; 
at  the  mouth  of  Shavers  creek.    This  forge  manufac- 
tures .about  350  tons  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Bai-ree  Forge,  owned  by  Henry  P.  Dorsey,  is  situated 
9  miles  from  Huntingdon,  N.  W.  on  the  little  Juniata.  ' 
This  forge  manufactu'i-es  about  350  tons  of  bar  iron  an- 
nually. 

Sligo  Forges,  No.  1  and  2,  and  Colerain  Forge.  These 
three  forges  form  a  fine  establishment,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Lyon.  They  are  situated  4,  miles  fi-om  Hunt- 
ingdon, N.W.  on  Spruce  creek,  2  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Little  Juniata.  These  works  have  lately 
ceased  making  bar  iron,  and  now  manufacture  about 
800  tons  of  blooms  annually,  which  are  sent  to  the  rolhng 
mill  and  nail  factory  estabUshed  by  the  owners  lately  at 
Pittsburg,  under  tlie  name  of  ShgO  Works.  They  did 
manufacture  about  450  tons  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Tyrone  Forges,  No.  1  and  2,  together  with  the  rolling-  f 
and  shtting  mill,  and  nail  factoiy  form  an  extensive  es-  ; 
tabiishment,  owned  by  Messrs.  Gloninger,  Anshultz  &  [ 
Co.  They  are  situated  20  miles  from  Huntingdon,  N.  | 
V/.  on  the  Little  Juniata.  These  two  forges  manufac-  | 
ture  about  500  tons  of  bar  u-ons  rnnually.  The  ]-olling  |. 
and  slitting  mill  manufactures  about  150  tons  annually ,  i, 
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75  tons  of  which  are  cut  uito  nails -at  the  works:  50  tons 
are  slit  into  nail  rods  and  sent  to  the  western  market; 
and  about  25  tons  are  retained  in  the  adjoining-  counties. 

Etna  Forge,  owned  by  Henn"  S.  Spang-,  is  situated  14 
mUes  fi-om  Huntmgdon,  west,  on  tile  Juniata  river.  This 
forg-e  manufactures  about  300  tons  of  bar  u-on  annupJlv". 

Mai-ia  Forge,  o-^vned  by  Peter  Shcsnberger,  is  situated 
25TnUes  from  Huntingdon,  S.  W.  on  Cove  creek,  v.-hich 
empties  into  the  Juniata.  This  forge  manufactui-es 
about  300'  tons  of  Blooms  amiuallj-,  which  are  sent  to 
the  owners  extensive  establishment  at  Pittsbui-gh,  called 
Juniata  works,  consisting  of  puddling  furnace,  rolling 
and  shtting  mill  and  nail  factor}-. 

Cove  Forge,  owned  b)-  J.  Royer  and  G.  Schmucker, 
is  situated  14  miles  from  Huntingdon,  west  on  Juniata 
river.  This  forge  manufactures  about  300  tons  of  bai- 
iron  annually. 

Milhngton  Forg-e,  now  tenanted  b}-  Messrs.  Glonin- 
ger,  Anshultz  and  Co.  is  situated  14  miles  from  Hunting- 
don, N.  W.  on  Spruce  Creek.  This  forge  manufactm-es 
about  150  tons  of  bar  hon  annually.  There  was  former- 
ly at  tliis  place  an  extensive  steel  manufacton",  estabUsh- 
ed  by  5Ir.  V/.  M'Dermitt.  Steel  of  a  fine  quality  was 
made  and  commanded  a  read_y  market,  but  since  the 
death  of  the  late  proprieto)-,  this  branch  of  the  Iron 
manufactiu-e  has  been  abandoned. 

The  trade  of  the  Juniata  river  in  iron,  gi-ain,  flour, 
•tt-hiskey  and  lumb  er,  is  of  vast  importance  as  regards  the 
commercial  interests  of  Pennsylvania.  The  calculation 
is  by  no  means  excessive,  that  two-fifihs  of  all  the  gr;dn, 
flour  and  whiskey  which  ai-e  exported  from  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  find  their  way  to  market 
by  means  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its  tiibutaries. 
A  portion  of  these  commodities  are  landed  at  vai-ious 
points  on  the  river,  whence  they  are  transported  by  land 
to  the  sea  ports.  The  valuable  merchant  mills  erected 
at  Yoi  k  Haven  receive  a  great  portion  of  the  wheat  des- 
tined for  the  Baltimore  market.  At  }ilai-ietta  and  Colum- 
bia entei-prising  citizens  have  created  a  ready  market  to 
the  western  trader;  and  the  difficulties  of  navigation  be- 
low Columbia  enhancing  tlie  rate  of  pilotage,  occasions 
these  points  to  be  viev.-ed  as  the  most  considerable  de- 
pots on  the  Susquehanna  within  the  lines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. No  doubt  exists  that  !Middletown  ^viU  be  a  place  of 
considerable  ti-ade;  the  ti  anshipment  of  merchandize  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Svratara,  into  canal  boats,  by  the  de- 
scending river  craft,  will  be  verv  great,  until  the  canal 
shall  have  been  completed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juiiiata, 
and  then  it  \iill  become  a  centi'al  point  of  deposit  be- 
tween Pliiiadelphia  and  Pittsbm-g-.  Port  Deposit  is  now 
the  great  point  of  ti-anshipment  for  tiie  river  trade. 

The  splenchd  undertaking  of  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware Canal  affbrds  to  the  western  trader  the  prospoet 
of  a  choice  of  markets^  The  obstacles  heretofore  exist-- 
ing  to  the  prosperitj-  of  the  river  trade,  were  dlflUculties 
of  navigation,  high  rates  of  pilotage,  an  annual  ti-anspor- 
tation  only,  and  the  consequent  influx  into  the  market 
exceeding  the  immediate  demand.  This  latter  obstacle 
produced  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  w  estern  merchant 
or  at  least  a  delay  of  sale,  with  tlie  concomitant  expense 
of  storage  and  agencies  added  to  the  fluctuation  of  mai- 
kete,  the  i-isk  of  accident,  and  the  loss  of  interest.  The 
Union  Canal  will  give  us  at  a/l  times  a  safe,  expeditious, 
and  cheap  conveyance  to  market.  The  farmer  will  find 
a  ready  sale  at  his  own  door  for  his  produce  because  that 
produce  can  be  instantly  sent  to  a  sea  port,  where  the 
demand  and  the  price  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  -within 
the  short  pei-iod  required  for  trans|X)rtation.  Articles  of 
merchandize  not  now  considered  as  of  value  to  the  west- 
em  farmer,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  conveyance 
to  market,  will  form  a  considerable  item  in  his  hst  of 
productive  property.  Butter,  eggs,  beef,  pork,  poultiy, 
hops,  fruit  and  cider,  will  be  viev-^d  »s  of  comparative 
value  with  bis  wheat,  his  flour,  his  neat  cattle,  and  his 
swine. 

It  is  difficidt  to  form  »n  accurate  statement  of  the  an. 
naal  trade  of  Huntingdon  county  in  grain  and  whiskey. 


It  is  customary  with  the  farmer  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  not  engaged  in  the  immediate  business  of  his  farm 
to  employ  his  team  and  wagon  in  the  n-ansportation  of 
merchandize  either  for  himself  or  his  neighboui-,  or  the 
counti-y  merchant.  Grain  and  wliiskey  and  iron  are  arti- 
cles commanding  cash,  or  are  taken  in  exchang-e  hy  the 
storekeeper  for  foreign  commodities;  an  accuniulatcn 
takes  place  of  these  ai-ticles;  thev  are  either  sent  to  an 
eastern,  a  western  or  a  southern  market  by  single  loads 
or  are  put  into  arks  and  boats  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
rise  of  the  waters.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  obtain  his 
annual  supply  of  groceries,  salted  fish  or  plaister;  or  if 
he  is  emplo)"ed  to  bring  from  the  sea  port,  goods  for  the 
counti-y  storekeeper,  his  eastern  load  is  of  iron,  whiskey, 
grain  or  flour.  Hence  it  is  nearh^  impossible  to  ascei-tain 
to  a  certainty  the  amount  of  these  ai-ticles  exported  from 
the  countiy,  except  as  to  tiie  hon  sent  by  the  iron  ma-" 
nufactm-er.  But  as  a  means  of  aiTi\-ing  near  tlie  truth, 
first  let  us  examine  the  statement  of  river  craft  now 
building,  and  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  remote  fi-om  ac- 
cm-acy. 

On  Stone  creek  there  are  52  arks,  on  Spruce  creek  7 
ai-ks,  at  Vr'iUiamsbm'g  12  ai-ks,  at  Fi-ankstov.-n  6  arks,  in 
other  parts  of  tiie  count}-  10  arks  now  building,  making 
an  aggi-egate  of  86  arks.  Of  these  about  15  or  20  are 
designed  for  the  Le-\risto-\\  n  mai-ket,  to  which  place  the}^ 
pass  empty.  Of  the  remainder  about  6  or  10  will  cai-i-}' 
pig  metal  and  bai-u-on,  and  the  balance,  being  about  60 
arks,  will  be  laden  with  grain,  flour  and  wliiskey.  A  few 
boats  ai-e  kept  by  reg'ular  river  traders,  which  ai-e  able 
to  na^■igate  the  river  great  part  of  the  yeai". 

The  genei-al  load  of  an  ai-k  ii'om  80  to  90  feet  in  length 
and  16  in  breadth,  3^^  feet  in  height,  and  di-awing  23  in- 
ches v.'hen  laden  is  from  350  to  420  barrels — or  froml200 
to  1500  bushels  of  grain.  Of  this  number  of  ban-els  one 
fifth  is  generally  of  whiskey  and  the  remainder  of  flour. 
Turning  to  the  manner  in  which  exchanges  of  merchan- 
dize are  made,  and  the  course  of  trade  conducted  in  the 
countT}-,  an  ark  load  is  often  composed  in  proportions  of 
u-on,  wheat,  corn,  r}-e,  flour  and  whiskey.  Of  late  years 
tlie  carriag-e  of  floiu-  in  baiTels  is  preferred  to  that  of 
gi-ain,  as  it  is  safer  and  less  expensive.  As  an  ark  which 
will  can-y  1200  bushels  of  wheat  will  cai-ry  350  bairels 
of  flour,  which  is  equal  to  1775  bushels  of  graiii. 

It  thus  appeal's  that  if  the  arks  load  with  flour  and 
Vi-hiskey,  they  will  in  this  spring  transport  about  21,000 
baii-els,  v.'liich  allovring  one-fifth  to  be  of  whiskev,  will 
be  4200  barrels,  or  about  138,000  gallons.  Foui--fif-Lhs  to 
be  of  fioui-,  will  be  16,800  ban-els,  equal  to  76,000  bush- 
els of  vvheat.  To  these  calculations  ma}-  safely  be  added 
one-third  for  the  casual  transportation  during  the  year, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  annually  sent  from 
tile  countv  of  Huntingdon  by  land  cai-riage  and  river 
trade,  about  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  andaboutl84,000 
gallons  of  whiskey. 

To  the  above  statement  of  river  ti-ade  may  be  rddcd 
vye,  corn,  lumber,  loc-ast  posts,  and  even  hoop-poles. — 
Rye  and  corn  are  in  smaU  quantities  still  taken  down  the 
river.  Lumber  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  be  lucra- 
tive, and  the  locust  posts  and  hickory  poles  will  not 
now  repav  the  labour  of  river  na.vigation.  .  The  heads  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  annually  send  dov.'n 
immense  rafts  of  the  choicest  lumber,  shingles,  pest?, 
kc.  which  cannot  fi/id  a  readv  market,  as  the  demand  is 
not  equal  to  the  supply,  and  the  extent  of  carriage  is 
desti-uctive  to  the  profits. 

Peach  brand}-  and  apple  whiske\-,  and-  counts-}-  gin, 
are  in  small  quantities  distilled  in  Huntingdon  count}', 
but  the  distilleries  generally  m.ake  rye  wliiske}';  there- 
fore, in  the  above  calculation  distilled  liquors  of  all  kinds 
are  embraced.  -Huntingdon,  Feb.  18,  1826.  S. 


Ih:  Benjamin  Bakev.-ell  of  Pittsbrng,  has  been  sum.- 
moned  to  attend  before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
at  Washington,  under  the  resolution  of  Congi-ess  empo->v- 
ering  that  committee  to  examine  persons  on  oatii  con- 
cerning the  present  condition  of  of  our  manufactures. 
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CLIMATE. 


CLIMATE. 

For  the  following'  Meteorological  Observations  we  are 
indebted  to  Mi-.  Thomas  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  La- 
byrinth Garden,  on  Arch-street,  whose  accuracy  and 
attention  to  subjects  of  tliis  natui'e,  have  been  well 
known  for  several  years.  AVe  hope,  hereafter,  to  be  able 
to  obtain  from  the  same  source,  regulai-  monthly  tables. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  city  so  Uttle  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  wliich  has  always  been 
considered  a  very  important  one,  by  scientific  men,  and 
is  not  one  of  mere  curiosity,  but  wliich  may  admit  of  a 
very  beneficial  practical  application.  Many  individuals 
in  this  city  have  at  different  times  kept  registers  of  the 
weather,  which  are  no  doubt  in  the  possession  of  their 
families  or  friends,  and  would  if  communicated  to  the 


public,  prove  interesting  and  useful;  and  as  we  have  in 
our  plan  allotted  a  portion  of  the  Register  for  information 
of  this  kind,  we  would  be  obhged  to  any  person  having 
meteorological  tables,  if  they  will  forward  them  to  us  for 
insertion.  It  is  from  observations  con-ectly  made,  with 
suitable  instniments,  and  not  from  our  feelings  at  any 
particular  change  of  the  weather,  that  we  can  accurately 
judge  of  tlie  past  by  the  present.  We  hcipe,  therefore, 
that  those  who  have  an  opportunity  tif  recording  such 
observations,  will  attend  to  the  subject  and  communi- 
cate the  result  to  us.  As  it  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  same  time,  in  differ- 
ent paits  of  the  state,  we  would  recommend  the  obser- 
vations to  be  made  at  the  same  houi-s  of  the  day,  viz. 
at  sunrise,  at  noon  and  at  3  o'clock. 


1826. 


Months. 


January,  - 

February,  - 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October,  - 

November, 

December, 


THERMOMETER. 


Mean  Temperature. 

Aggregate  of 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean 

Range. 

Deptli. 

Rainy 

Sun  Rise. 

Noon. 

3  P.M. 

Temperature. 

Days. 

Deg. 

Days. 

Deg. 

Days. 

29° 

40° 

43° 

37° 

14 

60 

31 

7 

53° 

1.11 

11 

30 

42 

42 

38 

25 

66 

1 

4 

62 

2.13 

9 

37 

48 

47 

44 

24 

74 

17 

22 

52 

3.82 

14 

46 

54 

55 

52 

18 

75 

13 

27 

48 

2.72 

9 

58 

82 

84 

75 

15 

91 

10 

48 

43 

0.15 

5 

65 

78 

80 

74 

2 

94 

6 

54 

40 

3.83 

15 

66 

81 

83 

76 

13 

90 

25 

56 

34 

3.48 

5 

66 

80 

79 

75 

7 

86 

8 

60 

26 

2.45 

14 

58 

73 

74 

68 

4 

88 

30 

44 

44 

1.37 

12 

49 

63 

63 

58 

5 

78 

27 

30 

48 

5.81 

9 

37 

49 

48 

45 

7 

64 

19 

30 

34 

1.85 

9 

30 

40 

39 

36 

17 

60 

27 

4 

56 

1.53 

5 

Rain  Guage. 
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The  fractions  of  mean  temperatiu-e  are  omitted  to  guard  against  confusion. 
N.B.  The  Snow  was  melted,  and  is  included  in  the  above  statement  of  Rain. 


1827. 

THERMOMETER. 

Rain  Guage. 

Mean  Temperatiu-e. 

Aggregate  of 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Months, 

Mean 

Range. 

Depth. 

Rainy 

Sun  Rise. 

Noon. 

3  P.M. 

Temperatm-e. 

Days. 

Deg. 

Days. 

Deg. 

Days. 

January,  • 

20° 

30° 

30° 

27° 

27th 

47 

17th 

5 

42° 

2.62 

5 

Febi'uar}^,  - 

30 

34 

34 

32 

16 

48 

12 

14 

34 

3.55 

8 

March, 

36 

52 

52 

46  - 

31 

71 

15 

25 

46 

1.13 

5 

AprU, 

38 

67 

68 

57 

15 

76 

19 

30 

46 

2.82 

7 

May, 

43 

71 

72 

62 

16 

78 

10 

38 

40 

2.25 

4 

June, 

47 

79 

81 

69 

9 

90 

1 

40 

50 

2.03 

9 

July, 

65 

85 

87 

79 

1 

94 

23 

50 

44 

3.15 

9 

August, 

67 

82 

83 

75 

6 

99 

25 

50 

49 

6.16 

5 

September, 

51 

77 

75 

66 

25 

82 

4 

45 

37 

0.95 

2 

October,  - 

46 

71 

71 

62 

7 

79 

27 

30 

49 

6.63 

7 

November, 

31 

47 

47 

41 

1 

60 

25 

20 

40 

4.39 

6 

December, 

34 

45 

45 

41 

9 

I  61 

23 

16 

45 

3.50 

13 

39.18 

80 

From  the  foregoing  we  have  the  following  results: 

The  mean  1826.  1827. 

Of  the- Spring  months  -  57  -  -  S5 

Summer           -  75  -  -  74 

Autumn           -  57  -  -  56 

Winter            •  _37  -  -  33 

Yearly  average        -  57  -  -  56 
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CLIMATE,— COMMEIICE. 


It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  average  of  the  spring- 
and  fall  months  is  so  nearly  the  same — in  1826  they  were 
precisely  alike.  The  two  years  appear  to  have  been 
nearly  of  the  same  average  temperature. 

The  warmest  day  in      1826.  1827. 


June  26       -  - 
The  coldest  days. 
Feb.  1,  and  Dec.  27, 


94 
4 


Aug.  6, 
Jan.  17, 


99 
5 


The  warmest  day  in  1824  was  the  8th  June  95° 

Ditto  1825  22d  July  100 

The  coldest  day  in  1824  5th  Feb.  8 

Ditto  1825  13th  Dec.  5 


Mean  highest  for  1824—75° 
Do.  1825—72 
Do.  1826—77 
Do,  1827—74 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 


1825—  33 

1826—  32 

1827—  30 


DEPTH  OP  RAIN, 


Register  kept  by  P.  Legaux,  esq.  at  Spring  Mills,  nine 
miles  NNW.  of  Philadelpliia, 


Inches. 

Inches. 

1810 

32.65 

1820 

39.59 

ISll 

34.99 

1821 

32.17 

1812 

39.31 

1822 

29.84 

1813 

35.67 

1823 

41.82 

1814 

43.14 

1824 

38.74 

1815 

34.66 

1825 

31.55 

1816 

27.98 

1826 

30.25 

1817 

36.00 

1827 

39.18 

1818 

30.18 

1819 

23.34 

621.06 

'  which  gives  an  average  of  34^  Inches  for  each  year. 

Registered  by  Thomas  Smith  in  Philad, 

The  number  of  days  in  which  Rain  fell  was: 
In  1824  103  depth        .  jln  1826  117  depth  30.25 


1825- 


-89 


29.67  1827- 


-80 


39.18 


RAIN  GUAGE,  1825. 


Months. 

No.  of 
Rainy  Days. 

Depth  of  Rain. 

January, 

3 

0  inch.  84hun. 

February, 

11 

3 

26 

March,  -          -  - 

9 

4 

63 

April,  ... 

7 

0 

83 

May,     -          -  . 

8 

1 

72 

June  ... 

9 

3 

59 

July,  - 

7 

2 

06 

August, 

10 

3 

80 

September, 

7 

2 

61 

October, 

3 

1 

25 

November, 

4 

1 

36 

December, 

11 

3 

72 

Totals, 

89 

29 

67 

The  Snow  which  fell  during  the  year  1825,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  above  table,  when  melted,  measured 
nearly  two  inches. 


WEATHER. 
Chester,  Del  co.  Pa.  Jan,  15,  1828. 
Within  the  last  ten  days  the  weather  has  been  ex- 
tremely moderate — the  fields  which  surround  our  bo- 
rough appear  as  green  as  in  the  month  of  May— and  the 
cattle  are  grazing  and  frisking  about  in  the  meadows  as 
if  it  were  Spring. 


COMMERCE, 

The  following  report  of  the  inspection  for  1827,  has 
enabled  us  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  Flour  consumed 
in  tliis  city. 

1st.  Quarter — Wheat  flour,  in  barrels  95,575 

9,830 
3,282 
5,646 
1,082 
62,134 
11,44-9 
8,196 
11,783 
2,220 
62,770 
5,385 
4,753 
4,177 
827 

4th  Quarter — Wheat  flour      bbis  111,272 

12,873 
4,191 
9,050 
2,032 


Do.  do. 

half  do 

Rye  flour 

do 

Corn  meal 

do 

Do. 

hhds 

— Wheat  flour 

bbls 

Do. 

half  do 

Rye  flour 

do 

Corn  meal 

do 

Do. 

hhds 

— Wheat  flour 

bbls 

Do. 

half  do 

Rye  flour 

do 

Corn  meal 

do 

Do. 

hhds 

— Wheat  flour 

bbls 

Do. 

half  do 

Rye  flour 

do 

Corn  meal 

do 

Do. 

hhds 

Total  for  the  year- 
Wheat  flour 

Do, 
Rye  flour 
Corn  meal 

Do. 


bbls  331,749 
half  do  39,537 
do  20,422 
do  30,756 
hhds  6,161 
The  consumption  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  3000 
ban-els  per  week,  making  156,000  per  annum.  It  is  also 
estimated,  that  one  half  of  the  consumption  is  taken 
without  inspection,  which  added  to  the  amount  inspect- 
ed, the  total  receipts  fortlieyeai- 1827,  would  be  428,517 
barrels;  of  which,  there  has  been  exported  to  foreign 
ports  184,476  barrels;  88,031  coastwise,  and  the  balance 
consiuned. 

GRAIN. — At  this  season  of  the  yeai-  the  market  for 
grain  is  confined  to  the  consumption  of  the  city,  and  the 
prices  of  course  are  nominal.  About  600  bushels  De- 
laware wheat  from  inferior  to  good,  were  sold  at  75  a  95 
cents,  and  500  bushels  L.  C.  Corn,  from  store,  for  ex- 
port,  at  52  cents.  The  following  ai-e  tlie  number  of 
bushels  measui'ed  in  the  city  since  1824. 


In  1824.- 

— corn 

bushels 

471,788 

Wheat 

do 

207,626 

Rye 

do 

16,978 

Barley 

do 

27,097  ' 

Oats 

do 

20,763 

1825. 

— corn 

do 

328,052 

Wheat 

do 

144,479 

Rye 

do 

12,658 

Barley 

do 

37,512 

Oats 

do 

17,749 

1826. 

— corn 

do 

269,684 

Wheat 

do 

191,800 

Rye 

do 

21,230 

Barley 

do 

45,604 

Oats 

do 

15,875 

1827. 

— corn 

do 

388,22U 

Wheat 

do 

209,175 

Rye 

do 

8,999 

Barley 

do 

21,1384 

Oats 

do 

24,128^ 

[P.  Cur. 

In  the  same  period  there  were  inspected  in  Baltimore, 
of  wheat  flour  561,279  ban-els 

Do.  22,961  Mo. 

Rye  flour  1,874  do. 

Corn  meal  5,266  casks. 

And  there  were  imported  into  Boston,  in  1827,  from 
diff'erent  ports— of  flour  271,503  bbls.  and  5,403  half 
bbls.  of  which  were  received  from  Philadelphia  4,566 
bbls.  and  302  half  bbls.  From  Wilmington  390  bbls. 
From  New  Castle  100  bbls.    5,056  from  the  Delaware. 
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PENITENTIAKY  SYSTEM. 


From  the  records  at  tlie  Custom  House,  it  appears, 
that  in  1826,  482  vessels  arrived  from  foreig'n  ports, 
and  1195  coastwise. — In  1827,  468  from  foreign  ports, 
and  1320  coastwise. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  1826  were — 
5  Sliips,  measiu-ing  3062  tons 

1  Barque,  do  299 

10  Brigs,  do  1925 

19  Schooners,  do  1046 
12  Sloops,  do  355 

4  Steamboats.       do  900 


In  1827,  there  were^ 
4  Ships, 
7  Brig-s, 
16  Schooners, 
9  Sloops, 
1  Steamboat, 


Total,        7587  tons. 


measurmg 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Total 


1248  tons. 
1426 
905 

368 
247 


4194  tons. 


PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM.  . 
Memorial  of  the  "  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
Public  Pnsons,"  presented  to  the  Legislature,  on  the 
llthinst. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly 
met,  the  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  Pubhc  Prisons,  respectfully  shew- 
eth: 

That  your  memorialists,  impressed  with  a  continued 
sense  of  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  a  just  and 
lenient  penal  code  and  system  of  prison  discipline,  feel 
it  obligatory  upon  them  again  to  lay  before  the  Assem- 
bly those  general  views,  which,  from  the  first  memorial 
presented,  at  the  insta,nce  of  this  Society,  in  1787,  thev 
have,  under  vai-ious  circumstances  and  modifications  of 
detail,  constantly  m-ged,  up  to  the  time  of  theu-  last  ad- 
dress to  the  legislature  in  1821. 

To  Pennsylvania  belongs  the  honour  of  having  begun 
the  whole  system  of  prison  reformation.  Her  illusti-ious 
founder,  abolishing  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of 
death,  which  then  included  in  its  awful  doom  almost 
every  species  of  crime,  substituted  imprisonment  for  all 
offences  inferior  to  deliberate  murder,  introducing,  at. 
the  same  time,  many  wise  and  salutary  amendments,  in 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  criminal  code.  For  thirty 
j^ears,  Pennsylvania  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  meliora- 
tion, in  defiance  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  mother 
counti-y  to  restore  the  ancient  barbarous  and  exploded 
system.  In  1718,  however,  this  system  was  revised,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  revolution,  all  the  evils  and  mise- 
ries, which  it  plentifully  engendered,  were  painfully  ex- 
perienced. 

Before  calling  your  attention  any  further  to  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  of  Pennsylvania,  from  this  period 
to  the  present,  yom-  memorialists  would  beg  leave  to  state, 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  and  designs  of 
crimal  law  and  punishment,  and  they  apprehend  it  can 
clearly  be  demonstrated,  that  the  constant  and  unvary- 
ing pohcy  of  Pennsylvania  in  all  her  legal  enactments, 
has  fully  recognised  the  verity  of  these  views. 

When  the  awful  punishment  of  death,  and  the  barba- 
rous corporeal  inflictions  of  former  ages  were  abrogated, 
the  only  adequate  punishment  remaining  was  the  re- 
straint and  imprisonment  of  the  offender;  and  wc  do  not 
hesitate  to  aver,  that  the  moral  reform  of  the  person 
thus  incarcerated,  by  tlieuse  of  mild  and  just  treatment 
is  as  much  the  aim  and  interest  of  every  good  system  of 
prison  discipline,  as  the  mere  restraint  and  coercion  of 
the  offender. 

Herein  consists  a  principal  difference  between  the 
discipline  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  another  prominent 
system  in  our  oountty — -tlie  former  considers  moral  re- 
fbrtn  as  the  primary  design  of  prison  disciphne ;  the  latter 


regards  it  as  no  legitimate  aim  of  penal  enactments.  But 
it  is  not  the  mere  imprisonment  of  the  offender  wliichis 
to  benefit  tlie  community,  or  improve  his  cor.dition.  One 
of  the  first  evils  of  which  the  Prison  Society  became 
painfully  sensible,  was  the  pernicious  consequences 
ai'ising  from  the  indiscrimmate  congregation  of  all  kinds 
of  ort'enders.  At  the  commencement  of  theu-  laboui-s, 
they  found  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  the  debtors 
and  criminal,  the  veteran  and  novice,  ming-led  together 
in  the  most  loathsome  and  defihng  association.  To  at- 
tempt reasoning  on  the  pernicious  consequence  of  such 
society  as  this,  would  now  be  entirely  supererogatorv. 
No  possible  hope  of  reformation,  but  rather  an  increase 
and  extension  of  crime  were  to  be  feared  from  such  a 
mode  of  confinement;  the  labours  of  the  Societv'  have 
therefore  been  constantly  directed  to  a  com.plete  separa- 
tion of  prisoners. 

The  system  of  prison  disciphnc,  then,  Ai  hicb  youi'  me- 
morialists have  always  been  anxious  to  establish  in  Penn- 
sylvania, possesses  two  strongly  marked  distinctive 
features.  1st.  The  recognition  of  moral  reform  as  a 
prijicipal  aim  of  penitentiary  punishment.  2d.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  prisoners,  as  the  only  mode  by  wliich 
this  end  can  be  obtained.  As  om'  system  advances  to- 
wards, or  recedes  from  a  strict  sepai-atioii,  so,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  memorialists,  do  we  experience  a  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  tlie  miseries  incident  to  promiscuous 
intercourse.  In  order,  therefore,  to  show  the  legislature 
what  have  always  be'en  its  views  on  this  subject,  tlie 
societ}-  beg  leave  to  refer  to  their  vai-ious  memorials,  the 
suggestions  contained  in  which  have  received  the  kind 
attention  of  former  legislatures,  and  have  formed  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  enactments  in  reg-ai-d  to  this  subject. 

In  the  petition  presented  to  the  Assem.bly,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  prison  Society,  in  1787,  we  find  these 
words:  "Your  petitioners  wish  the  House  would  be 
pleased  to  revise  the  law,  being  fully  convinced,  that 
punishment  by  more  private  or  even  soliiary  lahoiirv,  oxAA 
more  successfully  tend  to  reclaun  the  imhapp}-  ob- 
jects." 

Again,  in  1788,  in  a  report  to  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  the  state,  solitiiry  confinement,  with  labour, 
is  .strongly  recommended  and  enforced,  as  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  the  able  and  benevolent  men  who 
were  members  of  our  society  at  that  period. 

In  1790,  the  legislature  in  conformity  with  these 
views,  went  as  far  towards  their  execution  as  the  state 
of  the  pubhc  funds  at  that  time  permitted — Sohtajy 
cells  were  erected  in  the  present  prison  on  Walnut  st. 
where  the  law  du'ccted,  that  "the  more  hardened  and 
atrocious  offenders  should  be  confined;"  and  also,  "that 
ordinary  convicts  should  be  kept  apart,  unless  then-  esn- 
plo3aiient  did  not  admit  of  separation,  in  A\'hich  case  the 
keeper  or  his  deputy  must  be  present."  In  1794,  the 
legislature  advanced  one  step  fiii-ther,  by  directing,  that 
prisoners,  for  most  offences,  should  serve  some  part  of 
their  sentence  in  solitaiy  confinement,  and  in  some  in- 
stances enumerated  in  the  act,  tliis  confinement  might 
be  extended  to  months,  and  even  years. 

The  growing  population  of  the  state,  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  soon  rendered  it 
impossible,  with  the  scant}'  accommodations  of  the  Wal- 
nut street  prison,  to  carry  the  plan  of  sepai-ation  into 
effect;  hence  the  ])risons  for  many  years  have  been  rather 
a  school  of  vice,  than  a  place  of  moral  insti'uction  and 
reform;  but  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that  in  many  of 
these  instances,  and  these  alone,  where  a  solitary  con- 
finement was  exercised,  a  well  ascertained  and  practical 
reformation  was  effected. 

In  the  addi-ess  from  the  prison  Society  to  the  l-egisla- 
tm-e,  which  induced  the  erection  of  the  Arch  stj-eet 
prison,  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  buildings,  for  the 
complete  trial  of  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment, 
is  strongl)'  enibrced,  and  witli  that  intent  the  edifice 
was  erected.  In  the  yeai- 1818,  the  Society  again  urged 
upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  the  erection  of  pen- 
itentiaries, in  suitable  parts  of  the  state,  fcr  tlie  more 


1828.] 
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effectual  em]iloyiiient  and  separation  of  criminals,  and 
of  proving'  the  etRcacy  of  solitude  on  the  moi-al  emen- 
dation of  the  unhappy  ob  jects,  and  soon  the  jjenitcntiaiy 
at  Pittsburg'  was  rommenced.  In  tlie  same  year,  the 
Society,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  committee  for  the  im- 
provement of  prison  discipline,  emphatically  stated,  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  appai'eiit  failiu-e  of  the 
penitentiary  system,  was  the  impracticability  of  confin- 
ing' the  convicts  to  .solifari/  labour. 

In  1821,  the  Society  made  its  last  appeal  to  the  Leg'is- 
iature.  Your  memorialists  will  not  ti-espass  fiu'ther  on 
youi-  attention  by  entering'  into  the  details  of  this  docu- 
ment: suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  forty  years  experience, 
they  g-ave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  erection 
of  suitable  edifices  for  complete  practice  of  the  system 
of  separate  confinement,  was  the  only  means  by  which 
tlie  desig-ns  of  benevolence,  in  reg'aril  to  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline,  could  be  achieved.  lim'ing' 
that  session,  the  Legislature  were  pleased  to  order  the 
erection  of  the.  Penitentiary,  now  nearly  completed,  in 
the  Ui-ighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  definite 
ob  ject  and  design,  that  in  it  the  system  of  separate  con- 
finement mig-lit  be  tried,  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. 

Your  memorialists  have  been  thiis  particular  in  trac- 
ing the  prog-ress  of  prison  reform  in  Peimsylvania,  in 
order  to  remind  the  assembly  that  the  constant  aim  of 
ail  the  legislation  which  has  taken  place  upon  tliis  snh- 
y-ct,  has  been  the  final  adoption  and  prosecution  of  the 
.>'^tem  of  separate  confinement;  and  also  to  show,  that 
Society  Vv-hich  now  approaches  you  has  always  re- 
e:-i\'edthe  kindest  attention  to  its  sugg-estions,  and  the 
utmo-st  facilities  for  executing  its  plans,\vhich  the  legis- 
lature could  afford. 

Your  memorialists  woidd  earnestly  entreat  the  legis- 
lature now  to  perfect  and  consummate,  by  the  passage  of 
a  penal  code  and  .system  of  prison  discipline  founded  on 
I  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement,  that  great  scheme 
j  of  christian  benevolence,  which  has  its 'inception  in 
J  Pennsylvania,  and  to  effectuate  v.'hich,  you  have  expen- 
,  ded  large  sums  in  the  erection  of  commodious  edifices. 
[,  Jour  memorialists  are  aware,  that  great  efforts  are  mak- 
I  ing  to  bring  the  system  of  Pennsylvania  into  disrepute, 
;  and  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  sy.stem  which  is  of  a 
:   totally  dissimilar,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorial- 

■  jsts,  ofa  severe  and  cruel  character;  but' without  enter- 
ing into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  systems,  they  deem  it  right,  in  a  few  words, 

i   to  .correct  some  misrepresentations,  with  regard  to  their 
i   views  and  wishes  on  the  subject  of  solitary  confinement, 
'   which  they  believe  to  have  been  extremely  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  prison  reformation. 

Solitary  confinement  has  been  represented  as  extrem- 
ly  barbarous.  The  idea  has  been  inculcated,  that  every 
offender,  on  his  entrance  into  prison,  is  to  be  immured 
;  in  some  naiTOw,  gloomy  cell,  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of 
any  of  his  species— Insanity,  idiocy,  and  g-reat  phy.sical 
injmy  have  been  predicted  as  the  cei-tain  conseciuences 

■  of  so  dreadful  a  system.— The  dungeons  of  the  Ba.stile 
and  Inquisition  have  been  held  up  as  parallels  to  our 
places  of  confinement— Penns\  lvanian  benevolence  has 
been  affirmed  to  be  in  iminent  danger  of  deg-enerating 

^  into  Austrian  tyranny.  I'ermit  us  to  say,  that  the  whole 
of  this  hoiTlble  creation  is  the  offspring' either  ofig'no- 
rance  or  misconception. 

Perhaps  the  term  separate,  rather  tlian  ^elUart/  confine- 
ment, would  more  appropriately  describe  the  kind  of 
;  durance  which  we  propose  to  inflict.    Completely  to 
|l  separate  one  prisoner  from  another:  to  take  away  e-^erv 
?  possible  ch.ance  of  communication  in  prison,  and'mutual 
j   recogmliou,  after  discharge,  is  what  we  g-reatly  desire.— 
j  Suitable  books  and  private  religious  instruction  we 
(  would  afford  to  all:  but  if  labour  should  be  introduced 
we-iiope  that  no  other  will  ever  be  permitted  than  such 
as  can  be  performed  in  their  private  separate  apartments, 
j  and  that  this  will  be  employed  a-,  an  alleviation,  not  an 
!  agg-i-avation  of  their  punishment. 


Your  memorialists  cannot  refrain  fiom  expressinp-  a 
hope,  that  the  legislature  will  adopt  such  a  penal  code 
as  may  enable  us  to  test,  in  the  penitentiary,  for  the 
erection  of  which  you  have  already  expended  larg-e  sums 
of  money;  that  system,  whicli,  for  nearlv  fiftv  years, 
your  memorl.illsts  have  been  desirous  to  put  in  'jractice, 
and  fully  and  fairly  tp  prove  which,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices,  this  very  prison  has  been  buih — and 
they  fiu'ther  earnestly  request,  that  no  other  S3'stem  may 
be  adopted  until  that  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  fully, 
fau'ly,  and  completely  tried. 

Your  memorialists,  in  referring  to  the  generous  atten- 
tion with  which,  in  former  years  their  suggestions  have 
been  received,  cannot  but  indulg-e  the  sincere  hope,  that 
the)'-  shall  not  be  unsuccessful  in  their  present  final  effort. 
Bv  order  of  the  Societ}^. 

WM.  WHITE,  President. 

Roberts  Vaux,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  1827. 

PITTSBURG  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  being  introduced 
presented  to  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Governor, 
accompanied  with  the  following  document: 
To  his  exce/kncy  J.  Andrew  Shuize,  Governor  of  the  Cmn- 
momutalth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Peni- 
tcntentiary  near  Pittsburg-,  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  at  leng'th  the  pleasure  of  announcing- 
the  termination  of  their  labours  and  the  completion  of 
the  building-. 

The  penitentiary  has  been  delivered  over  to  the  Board 
of  Inspectors,  and  the  book.s,  accounts  and  vouchers 
have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  excellency  for  that 
pm-pose.  To  their  report,  this  board  begs  leave  to  refer 
for  information  as  to  the  manner  in  whicli  this  important 
duty  has  been  performed. 

The  co.st  of  this  splendid  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  sum 
recpiired  for  its  furnishing',  is  ^178,206  854;  which  leaves 
in  the  treasury  $714  14^,  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  diffei-ent  appropriations  for  its  erection. 

in  addition  to  the  sum  above  mentioned  as  expended 
in  tiic  erection  of  the  building,  4,885  dollars  2  cent.% 
have  been  expended  in  makingfences,  procuring  locks, 
stoves,  g-ratcs,  furniture,  &c.  according-  to  the  provision 
of  the  act  of  the  1st  April  182G,  entitled  "An  act  fiu'- 
ther supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  toprovide^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  State  Penitentiary  on  tlie  public 
land  adjoining  the  town  of  Allegheny  opposite  Pittsburg- 
in  the  county  of  Allegheny,  and  for  other  purposes," 
which  makes  the  total  cost  of  this  builchng  and  its  equip- 
ments $183,091  874. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  this  Boai'd,  having-  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested 
in  them,  made  an  award  in  fa^■our  of  Thomas  Fairman, 
John  Hannen,  James  Anderson  and  Richard  Gray  of 
$1,402  92,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Board,  in  obedience 
to  the  provisions  of  an  act  relative  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Penitentiaries,  passetl  April  9th  1827,  to  pay 
to  the  .said  Thomas  Fairman,  John  Hanncn>  James  An- 
derson and  Richard  Grav,  the  above  mentioned  jjalance 
of  S714  144,  together  vvith  the  sum  of  5SI14  98  remain- 
ing unexpended  of  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,  made 
the  1st  April  1825.  But  the  Board  having  as  they  con- 
fidently believed,  faithfully  discharged  the  puldic  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  having  by  the  completion  of  the 
Penitentiary  audits  appertinances,  no  further  claims  up- 
on their  attention,  dissolved  on  the  22d  day  of  Noveiii- 
her  last,  before  any  intimation  of  the  awai-d  was  received. 
Their  books  and  accounts  were  closed,  and  they  con- 
ceived these  balances  to  be  in  the  Slate  Treasury  and  not 
sub  ject  to  their  order. 

Previously  to  closing  this  final  communication,  it  is 
proper  to  inform  youi-  excellency,  that  the  Board  on  the 
occasion  of  its  dissolution,  passed  over  to  the  Inspectors 
for  tlie  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  the  remaining  ma- 
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terials  and  tools,  with  the  request  that  they  would  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  place  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of 
the  state.  They  have  also  respectfully  solicited  the  In- 
spectors to  inquire  into  the  manner  and  cause  of  the 
escape  of  Hh'am  Lindsay  and  other  convicts.  Their 
report  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  fii-mly  believed, 
that  notwithstanding  their  escape,  the  Penitentiary  will 
be  found  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  secure  confinement 
of  prisonei-s,  and  that  the  escapes  are  neither  attributable 
to  a  want  of  strength  in  the  prison,  nor  vigilance  in  the 
keepers,  but  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  receiving 
convicts  before  the  workmen  were  completely  excluded 
from  the  yard,  and  thereby  placing  within  the  reach  of 
those  prisoners  who  had  effected  their  liberation  from 
their  cells,  boards  and  scantling,  serving  the  purposes  of 
ladders,  whereby  they  obtained  an  easy  passage  over 
the  outward  wall,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  impracticable. 

With  high  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

WM.  WILKINS, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Attest, 

Mags.  M.  Mohrat,  Clerk. 

Pittsburg;  Jan.  2,  1828. 

REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCE. 

The  following  anecdote  is  quoted  from  the  new  Phi- 
ladelphia Quarterly  Review. 

When  the  British  army  held  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, Gen.  Howe's  head-quarters  were  in  Second-street, 
the  foui-th  door  below  Spmce,  in  a  house  which  was  be- 
fore occupied  by  Gen.  Cadwallader.  Directly  opposite 
resided  William  aind  Lydia  Darrah,  members  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends.  A  superior  officer  of  the  British  army, 
beheved  to  be  the  adjutant  general,  fixed  upon  one  of 
their  chambers,  a  back  room,  for  private  conference; 
and  two  of  them  frequently  met  there,  with  fire  and 
candles  in  close  consultation.  About  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, the  adjutant-general  told  Lydiathat  they  would  be 
in  the  room  at  7  o'clock,  and  remain  late;  and  that  they 
wished  the  family  to  retire  early  to  bed;  adding,  that 
when  they  were  going  away  they  would  call  her  to  let 
them  out,  and  extinguish  their  fire  and  candles.  She 
accordingly  sent  all  the  family  to  bed;  but  as  the  officer 
had  been  so  particular,  her  curiosity  was  excited.  She 
took  off  her  shoes,  and  put  her  ear  to  the  key-hole  of 
the  conclave,  and  overheard  an  order  read  for  all  the 
British  troops  to  march  out  late  in  the  evening  of  the  4th 
and  attack  Gen.  Washington's  army,  then  encamped  at 
White  March.  On  hearing  this  she  returned  to  her 
chamber  and  laid  down.  Soon  after  the  officer  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  she  rose  only  at  the  third  summons, 
having  feigned  herself  asleep.  Her  mind  was  so  much 
agitated,  that  she  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep;  supposing 
it  to  be  in  her  power  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
her  fellow  countrymen,  but  not  knowing  how  she  was  to 
convey  the  information  to  Gen.  Washington,  not  daring 
to  confide  it  to  her  husband.  The  time  left,  however, 
was  short  She  quickly  determined  to  make  her  way 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  American  outposts.  She  in- 
formed her  family  that,  as  she  was  in  want  of  floui-,  she 
would  go  to  Frankford  for  some;  her  husband  insisted 
she  should  take  her  servant  maid  with  her,  but  to  his 
sm-prise  she  positively  refused.  She  got  access  to  Gen. 
Howe,  and  solicited  what  he  readily  granted,  a  pass 
through  the  British  troops  on  the  lines.  Leaving  her 
bag  at  the  mill,  she  hastened  towards  the  American  lines 
•  and  encountered  on  her  way  an  American  lieutenant 
colonel  (Craig)  of  the  light  horse,  who,  with  some  of  his 
men,  was  on  the  look-out  for  information.  He  knew 
her  and  inquired  where  she  was  going'  She  answered, 
in  quest  of  her  son  an  officer  in  the  American  ai-my,  and 
prayed  the  colonel  to  alight  and  walk  with  her.  He  did 
so,  ordering  his  troops  to  keep  in  sight.  To  him  she 
disclosed  her  secret,  after  having  obtained  from  him  a 


solemn  promise  never  to  betray  her  individually,  as  her 
life  might  be  at  stake  with  the  British. 

He  conducted  her  to  a  house  near  at  hand,  directed 
something  for  her  to  eat,  and  hastened  to  head-quarters 
when  he  brought  Gen.  Waslungton  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  heard.  Washington  made,  of  course,  all  prepa- 
ration for  baffling  the  meditated  surprise.  Lydia  re- 
tm-ned  home  with  her  ftour;  sat  up  alone  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  British  troops;  heard  their  footsteps; 
but  when  they  returned  in  a  few  days  after,  did  not  dare 
to  ask  a  question,  though  solicitous  to  learn  the  event. 
The  next  evening  the  Adjutant-general  came  in,  and 
requested  her  to  walk  up  to  his  room  as  he  wished  to 
put  some  questions.  She  followed  liim  in  terror;  and 
when  he  locked  the  door  and  begged  her,  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  to  be  seated,  she  was  sure  that  she  was  either 
suspected  or  betrayed.  He  inquired  eai'nestly  whether 
any  of  her  family  was  up  the  last  night  when  he  and  the 
other  officer  met:  she  told  him  they  all  retired  at  eight 
o'clock.  He  observed,  "I  know  you  were  asleep,  for  I 
knocked  at  your  chamber  door  three  times  before  you 
heard  me:  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  imagine  who  gave 
Gen.Washington  information  of  our  intended  attack,  un- 
less the  walls  of  the  house  could  speak.  When  we  ai-- 
rived  near  White  Marsh  we  fovuid  all  their  cannon 
mounted,  and  the  troops  prepared  to  receive  us,  and  we 
have  marched  back  like  a  paixel  of  fools." 
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The  commissioners  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  have 
made  the  following  appointments  for  the  present  year: 
WILLAM  MOULDER,  Treasurer. 
WILLIAM  RODERFIELD,  Chief  Clerk. 
PETER  F.  FRITEZ,  Assistant  Clerk. 
THOMAS  SERGEANT,  Sohcitor. 

ARCH.  RANDALL,  V'''T&llM'^:iZ 
JOHN  R.  VOGDES.  \    ^ ^^^^^LTe, 
jACOB  ZEILEN,  Superintendantof  pubUc  buildings. 
WILLAM  GILBERT,  Messenger. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Mayor  was  re- 
ceived and  read. 

Mayor's  Office,  Pliiladelphia,  Jan.  6,  1828. 
To  the  president  and  members 

of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 

Gentlejien — Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  re- 
spected townsman  William  Meredith,  Esq.  I  have  recent- 
ly obtained  possession  of  the  missing  minutes  of  the 
councils  of  this  city.  I  have  caused  them  to  be  inter- 
leaved, and  securely  and  carefully  bound  up  in  a  single 
large  volume.  These  minutes  commence  on  the  3d  day 
of  October,  1704,  and  end  on  the  17th  Februaiy,  1776. 
They  present  an  interesting  mass  of  information,  being 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  record  of  tlie  incipient 
proceedings  and  wise  doings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  City, 
developing  the  origin  and  gradual  progress  of  many  of 
our  important  local  establishments.  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  laying  this  volume  on  the  table  of  Councils.  With 
great  respect,  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  WATSON,  Mayor. 
Greensburgh,  (Pa.)  Jan.  11. 

Th^  Flood. — At  no  period  since  the  settlement  of  this 
countiy,  is  there  known  to  have  been  so  much  rain  as 
within  the  last  six  weeks.  The  Kiskiminetas  was  so  high 
tliat  the  water  ran  into  the  salt  pans  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments.  MiU-dams  and  bridges  have  suffered 
severely. 

Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  AVilliam  F.  Ged 
DES,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  EriTon's  residence.  No.  51  Filbert  street.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — payable  in  six  months  afterthe  commencement 
of  publication — and  annually  thereafter,  by  Subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent. 
Other  Subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  always  been  one  of  those  who 
have  felt,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  tlie  wish  to  know  how  our 
country  appeared  in  its  infant  settlement;  and  have  lis- 
tened with  g-reat  interest  to  the  description  given  ine,  by 
a  venerable  nai-rator,  who  has  told  me,  that  when  he 
first  knew  Philadelphia,  he  became  acquainted  with  an 
old  lady,  who  lived  in  Second  street  near  the  dock, 
which  situation,  she  said,  her  family  had  pitched  upon 
of  choice,  as  being-  most  convenient  for  business,  the  ves- 
sels coming  up  the  creek  to  their  brew-house,  and  un- 
loading the  malt,  which  they  at  first  brouglit  from  Eng- 
land. She  related,  that  they  came  with  William  Penn, 
in  1682,  and  that  the  fleet  in  which  t'hey  came,  passed 

I  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  and  proceeded  towards 
Burlington;  but  that  one  vessel,  which  had  lagged  be- 
hind, came  to  at  the  dock,  and  securing  the  ship  to  a 
large  tree,  the  Captain  explored  the  situation,  and  found, 
with  surprise,  another  larg-e  river  close  at  hand,  and  in 
the  Delaware  itself,  a  fine  deep  channel,  running  near 
the  shore;  that  he  followed  the  fleet,  and  immediately 

.communicated  liis  discoveries  to  William  Penn,  who  lost 
no  time  in  visiting  the  spot,  which  he  at  once  pitched 
upon,  as  the  site  of  his  future  city. 

The  same  authority  I  also  have,  for  the  story  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  offering  to  Anthony  Duche,  (father  of  the 
late  Jacob  Duche)  the  square  in  Market  between  Third 
and  Fom-th  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  Friend's 
burial  ground,  and  one  other  lot  on  the  back  of  it,  for 
a  ti-ifling  debt;  his  good  will,  he  observed,  was  engaged 
to  those  who  had  adventured  with  him  into  this  wilder- 
ness-land, and  he  wished  to  do  :)omething for  them.  "I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  Mr.  Penn,  and  I  do  not  at 
all  doubt  your  kindness;  but  the  money  (not  quite  thirty 
pounds)  would  suit  me  the  best  now,"  said  Duche; 
and  tlie  proprietor,  with  more  warmth  than  was  usual, 
rejoined,  "  Simpleton!  canst  thou  not  see  that  this  will 
be  a  great  city  in  a  little  time,  and  that  1  off"er  t'lee  a 
most  advantageous  bargain' — Well, well,  thou  shalthave 
thy  money."  "Accordingly,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
to  my  informant,  "I  was  paid,  and  have  repented  of  my 
folly  ever  since." — Nat.  Gaz. 


BRADDOCK'S  FIELD. 
"  Nine  miles  above  Pittsbm-g,  and  immediately  upon 
the  north  branch  of  the  Monongahela  river,  is  the  cele- 
brated battle  ground  called  'Braddock's  Field.'  It  is 
famous  for  the  destruction  of  an  army  intended  to  Cap- 
ture Fort  Duquesne,  crush  the  extending  power  of 
France,  and  control  the  Indians  on  our  western  border. 
Here  Washington  fought  and  Braddock  fell.  On  this 
spot  fifty  Frenchmen  and  250  Indians  nearly  destroyed 
the  forty-ninth  and  fifty -first  regiments  of  British  regu- 
lars, though  aided  by  a  number  of  provincial  troops. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of 
July,  i765.^  Seventy  years  have  passed  away,  and  yet 
the  crumbling  bones  of  men  and  horses  aj-eseen  in  ever)' 
field  for  a  mile  in  circuit.  For  many  years  they  were 
shrouded  by  a  mounting  wilderness  of  shadowy  woods, 
but  this  has  yielded  to  the  busy  axe,  and  the  plough, 
annually  driven  amongst  the  sculls  of  the  slain  and  the 
bone<i  of  the  brave.  Ricli  h-^jrests  wave  over  fields  fer- 
tilized by  the  blood  and  bodies  of  .i  thousand  unburied 
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men.  The  partridge  whistles,  and  the  reaper  sings  on 
the  spot  where  the  cries  of  mortal  anguish  told  the  di-ead 
revelry  of  battle.  'Twas  here  the  wild  whoop  of  fierce 
savages  quelled  the  rallying  cry  of  Europe's  warriors. 
'Twas  here  that  they  drove  the  ruthless  tomahawk  deep 
in  the  cmshed  skull  of  the  vanquished,  and  with  yelling 
joy  tore  the  scalp  from  the  head  of  the  feeble  and  the 
wounded,  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  retreating  survivers  earned  their  wounded  gene- 
ral with  them  until  he  died. — He  was  buried  about  40 
miles  from  the  battle  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
his  advancing  army  had  cut  To  prevent  the  discovery 
of  this,  soldiers,  horses  and  wagons,  were  passed  over  it, 
to  save  the  body  from  savage  dishonor,  by  thus  conceal- 
ing the  trace  of  its  interment.  Some  of  Braddock's 
afteotionato  soldiers  so  marked  the  trees  near  the  spot 
where  he  was  laid,  that  the  recollections  of  those  who 
visited  the  west  many  years  after  could  point  to  the  ex- 
act place  of  his  interment,  now  emphatically  termed 
Braddock's  grave.  It  is  close  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
national  road,  seven  miles  east  of  Uniontown. 

It  has  been  rumoiu-ed  for  an  early  period,  that  Brad- 
dock  had  been  shot  by  his  men. — More  recently  it  has 
been  stated  by  one  who  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  battle,  Braddock  ordered  the  provincial 
troops  to  form  a  column.  They,  however,  adhered  to 
the  Indian  mode  of  firing  severally  fi-om  the  shelter  of 
the  trees.  Braddock,  in  his  vexation,  rode  up  to  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Fawcett,  and  with  his  sword  rashly 
cut  him  down.  Thomas  Fawcett,  a  brother  of  the  killed, 
soon  learned  his  fate,  and  watching  his  oppoi-ttmity,  re- 
venged his  brother's  blood,  by  shooting  Braddock 
through  the  body,  of  which  wound  he  died.  Thomas 
Fawcett  is  now,  or  was  lately  living  near  Laurel  Hill. 
He  is  now  97  3'ears  of  age. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GERMANTOM'N. 

[Letter  from  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  published  in 
the  North  American  Review.] 

Salem,  Aug.  23d  1826. 

'Sir,  nearly  forty -nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Germantown;  of  course  you  may  well  suppose, 
that  many  facts  respecting  it  a,re  beyond  my  power  of 
recollection;  while  a  few  are  indelibly  impres,sed  on  my 
memory.  Without  repeating  all  your  questions,  I  an- 
swer them  by  the  following  statement. 

'  1.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever 
to  have  heard,  that  Pulaski  was  found  asleep,  until  it 
was  mentioned  by  Judg'e  Johnson  in  his  "Life  of  Gene- 
ral Greene."  Nor  do  I  remember  to  have  heard  him 
censm-ed  for  any  negdect  of  duty,  in  the  case  referred  to, 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  It  was  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, \777,  as  appears  by  the  Journals  of  Congres.s, 
that  Count  Pulaski  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
horse,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  must 
have  brought  with  him  from  Poland  the  reputation  of  a 
good  oflicer,  of  which,  vigilance  when  on  duty,  is  an 
essential  characteristic,  or,  a  perfect  stranger  as  he  was, 
he  would  not  have  received  that  honorable  appointment. 
The  distance  the  army  had  to  march  from  it.s  encamp- 
ment on  the  Skippack  road  to  Germantown,  is  estimated 
to  be  about  sixteen  miles;  and,  therefore,  (although  1  do 
not  recollect  it)  a  very  temporary  halt  might  have  taken 
I  place,  but  certainly  not  long  enough  for  an  officer  or 
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private  to  have  retired  to  indulge  in  sleep  in  a  farm- 
house. 

2.  General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress  of 
October  the  5th,  the  day  after  the  battle  says,  "  that  the 
army  marched  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  3d;  and  that  General  Sullivan's  advanced  party  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  picket  at  Mount  Airy,  or  Mr.  Allen's 
house,  about  sunrise  the  next  morning,  which  presently 
gave  way;  and  his  main  body,  consisting  of  the  right 
%ving,  following  soon,  engaged  the  light  infantry  and 
other  ti'oops  encamped  near  the  picket,  which  they 
forced  frorn  their  ground.  Leaving  their  baggage,  they 
retreated  a  considerable  distance,  having  previously 
thrown  a  party  into  Mr.  Chew's  house."  The  term  here 
applied  to  these  advanced  corps  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
were  "forced  from  the  ground,"  shows  that  they  were 
in  arms,  and  resisted  the  assailants;  and  the  previous 
brush  with  the  picket,  a  guard  always  posted  in  advance 
on  purpose  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy's  approach,  rous- 
ed "  the  light  infantry  and  other  troops,"  who  had  time 
enough  to  take  their  arms  and  form  for  action.  They 
retreated,  of  necessity,  before  the  gi-eatly  superior  force 
of  the  whole  right  wing  of  our  army.  But  the  "  leaving 
of  their  baggage"  authorises  the  inference,  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  march  of  the  American  army, 
until  the  firing  in  the  engagement  with  the  picket  gijard 
gave  the  alarm.  If  then  these  advanced  corps  of  the 
enemy  were  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  surprised, 
that  is,  "caught  napping,"  unprepared  for  action,  much 
Jess  could  the  main  body,  posted  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
mantown,  two  miles  farther  off,  have  been  surprised. 
This  distance  gave  them  ample  time  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion, in  any  manner  which  the  attack  of  their  enemy 
should  require. 

3.  You  ask,  "  at  what  distance  from  Chew's  house  the 
attack  commenced  '"  At  that  time  I  was  a  stranger  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  From  my  subsequent  acquain- 
tance with  it,  during  my  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
should  estimate  the  distance  of  Mount  Airy  from  Phila- 
delphia to  be  eight  miles.  Chew's  house  seven  miles, 
»nd  the  centre  of  Germantown  six  miles.  And  these  I 
think  are  the  distances,  as  I  have  occasionally  heard  them 
mentioned. 

4.  You  ask,  "  how  long  a  pause  was  made  at  Chew's 
house;  and  what  space  of  time  probably  intervened  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  the  general  en- 
gagement at  the  head  of  the  village  ?"  The  pause  at 
Chew's  house  in  the  manner  I  shall  presently  mention, 
probably  delayed  the  advance  of  the  rear  division  of  our 
army  into  action  for  half  an  hour.  And  taking  the  attack 
of  the  picket  at  Mount  Airy,  as  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion, it  was  probably  near  half  an  hour  before  it  became 
general  as  to  the  whole  of  Sullivan's  column:,  and  this  gen- 
eral engagement  must  have  commenced  after  he  had  pas- 
sed Chew's  house;  for  I  saw  not  one  dead  man  until  I  had 
passed  it,  and  then  but  one,  lying  in  the  road  where  I 
fell  in  with  General  Sulhvan.  I  presume  that,  follow- 
ing close  on  the  heels  of  the  British  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry, and  the  fortieth  regiment,  which  were  retiring 
before  him,  Sulhvan,  with  his  column,  had  passed  Chew's 
house  without  annoyance  from  it.  For  it  must  have  ta- 
ken some  time  for  Colonel  Musgrave,  who  entered  it 
with  six  companies  of  the  fortieth  regiment,  to  barracade 
and  secui-e  the  dooi-s  and  windows  of  the  lower  story, 
before  he  would  be  ready  to  fire  from  the  chamber  win- 
dows; and  it  was  from  them  that  the  firing  1  saw  pro- 
ceeded. 

'  In  the  march  of  the  army.  General  Washington,  fol- 
lowing Sullivan's  column,  kept  in  the  road  leading  to 
and  through  Germantown  to  Philadelphia.  When  he 
had  entered  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  we  heard 
in  advance  of  us,  (I  was  riding  by  the  General's  side)  a 
very  heavy  fire  of  musquetry.  General  Sullivan's  divi- 
sions, it  was  evident,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my; but  neither  was  in  sight.  This  fire,  brisk  and  heavy 
continuing,  Gen.  Washington  said  to  mc;  "  I  am  afraid 
Gen.Sullivan  is  throwing' away  his  amimmition;  ride  for- 


ward and  tell  him  to  preserve  it."  I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  precise  idea,  which  at  that  moment  struck  the 
mind  of  the  General.  I  can  only  conjecture  that  he  was 
apprehensive  that  Sullivan,  after  meeting  the  enemy  in 
the  front,  kept  up  his  brisk  and  incessant  fire,  when  the 
haziness  of  the  air,  and  its  increased  obscurity,  from  the 
burning  of  so  much  powder,  prevented  liis  troops  having 
such  a  distinct  view  of  the  enemy,  as  would  render  their 
fire  efficient.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  instant  I  received 
the  General's  orders,  I  rode  fonvard,  and  in  the  road, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  beyond  Chew's  house,  met 
Sullivan,  and  delivered  to  him  the  General's  orders. 

'At  this  time  I  had  never  heard  of  Chew's  house;  and 
had  no  idea  that  an  enemy  was  in  my  rear. — The  first 
notice  I  received  of  it  was  from  the  whizzing  of  the  mus- 
ket^alls,  across  the  road,  before,  behind,  and  above  me, 
as  I  was  returning,  after  delivering  the  orders  to  Sullivan. 
Instantly  turning  my  eye  to  the  right,  I  saw  the  blaze  of 
the  muskets,  whose  shot  were  .still  aimed  at  me,  from 
the  windows  of  a  large  stone  house,  standing  back  aboui 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  road.  This  was  Chew's  house. 
Passing  on,  I  came  to  some  of  our  artillery,  who  were 
firing  very  obliquely  on  the  front  of  the  house.  I  re- 
marked to  them  that  in  that  position  their  fire  would  be 
unavailing,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  their  shot  making 
any  impression  on  the  house,  would  be  by  moving  down 
and  firing  directly  on  its  front.  Then  immediately  pas- 
sing on,  I  rejoined  General  Washington,  who,  with 
General  Knox  and  other  oflicers,  was  in  front  of  a  stone 
house  (nearly  all  the  houses  in  Germantown  were  of 
stone)  next  northward  of  the  open  fields  in  which  Cbew'a 
house  stood.  I  found  they  were  discussing  in  Washing- 
ton's presence  this  question :  AVhether  the  whole  of  our 
troops  then  behind  should  immediately  advance,  regard- 
less of  the  enemy  in  Chew's  house,  or  first  summon 
them  to  surrender'  General  Knox  strenuously  urged 
the  sending  of  a  summons.  Among  other  things  he 
said,  "It  woidd  be  unmilitary  to  leave  a  castle  in  our 
rear."  I  answered,  "  Doubtless  that  is  a  correct  general 
maxim ;  but  it  does  not  apply  in  this  case.  We  know  the 
extent  of  this  castle  (Chew's  house;)  and  to  guard 
against  the  danger  from  the  enemy's  sallying,  and  falling 
on  the  rear  of  our  troops,  a  small  regiment  may  be  post- 
ed here  to  watch  them;  and  if  they  sally,such  a  regiment 
will  take  care  of  them.  'But,'  I  added,  '  to  summon 
them  to  surrender  will  be  useless.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle;  and  its  issue  is  unknown.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  so  well  secui-ed  as  the  enemy 
find  themselves,  they  will  not  regard  a  summons;  they 
will  fire  at  your  flag."  However,  a  flag  was  sent  with 
a  summons.  Lieutenant  Smith  of  Virginia,  my  assistant 
in  the  office  of  adjutant  general,  volunteered  his  service 
to  cany  it.  As  he  was  advancing,  a  shot  frorarthe  house 
gave  him  a  wound  of  which  he  died. 

'  Whatever  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  division  in  our 
rear,  was  occasioned  by  the  pause  at  Chew's  house,  I  am 
satisfied  that  Sullivan's  column  did  not  halt  there  at  all, 
as  mentioned  by  Judge  Johnson.  The  column  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  sight,  when  the  General  sent  me  with  the 
orders  already  noticed;  and  it  is  alike  certain  tha.t  it  was 
then  beyond  Chew's  house.  Nor  were  the  enemy  form- 
ing under  cover  of  the  house,  or  I  must  have  seen  them 
When  the  orders  were  sent  to  oiu-  troops  in  the  rear  to 
advance,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  must  have  been  subse- 
quent to  the  sending  of  the  flag;  and,  I  should  think, 
twenty  minutes,  at  least,  after  it  was  found  that  an  enemy 
was  in  tlie  house.  The  general  did  not  pass  it  at  all.  I 
had  remained  near  him  until  our  troops  were  retreatingt 
when  I  rode  off  to  the  right,  to  endeavor  to  stop  and 
rally  tliose  I  met  retiring  in  companies  and  squads;  but 
it  was  impracticable;  their  ammunition,  I  suppose,  had 
generally  been  expended. 

5.  In  the  aforementioned  letter  fi-om  General  Washing- 
ton to  Congress,  he  say.s,  "the  attack  from  oiu- left 
colunm,  under  General  Greene,  began  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  after  that  from  the  right."  You  ask  the 
cause  of  this.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  right  column. 
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under  General  Sullivan,  which  Washing'ton  accompanied, 
marched  on  the  direct  road  to  Germantown,  Greene, 
with  his  column,  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  the 
left,  to  gain  the  road  which  led  to  his  point  of  attack. 
The  columns  being  thus  entirely  separated,  and  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  no  calculations  of  their  com- 
manders could  have  insured  their  arriving  at  the  same 
time  at  their  respective  points  of  attack. 

'Judge  Johnson,  in  his  'Life  of  Greene,"  has  repre- 
sented as  'almost  ludicrous'  the  'scene'  exhibited  by- 
some  writers,  of  the  discussion  near  Chew's  house,  in 
the  presence  of  General  Washington,  in  which  it  is  hint- 
ed that  opinions  were  "obtruded;"  and  that  even  field 
officers  may  have  expressed  their  opinions;  'but,' he 
adds,  'General  Washington  was  listening  to  the  counsels 
of  his  own  mind  and  of  his  general  officers.'  I  know, 
however,  that  he  did  listen  to  the  discussion:  and  Lee, 
commanding  a  troop  of  horse,  on  that  day  on  duty  near 
the  General's  person,  accounts  for  his  determination  to 
send  the  summons.  'Knox,'  he  says,  "being  always 
high  in  the  General's  confidence,  his  opinion  prevailed.' 
Further  I  must  remark,  that  the  general  officers,  whom 
the  Judge  supposes  to  have  been  present,  and  advising 
the  commander  in  chief,  were  then  in  their  propei-  places, 
with  their  divisions  and  brigades.  Knox  alone  of  the 
general  officers  was  present.  Commanding  in  the  artil- 
lery department,  and  the  field  pieces  being  distributed 
among  the  brigades  of  the  army,  he  was  always  at  liberty, 
in  time  of  action,  to  attend  the  commander  in  chief. 
Some  two  or  tliree  years  since,  I  wrote  to  Judge  John- 
son, informing  him  of  his  mistakes  in  the  matter  noticed 
in  this  paragraph.  Others  of  his  details  of  this  battle, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  statements  I  have  here 
given  to  you  must  be  incorrect.  The  truth  is,  that  Gen. 
Washington,  not  sanguine  in  his  own  opinions,  and  his 
diffidence  being  probably  increased  by  a  feeling  sense 
of  high  responsibility,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  was 
ever  disposed,  when  occasions  occurred,  to  consult  those 
officers  who  were  near  him,  in  whose  discernment  and 
fidelity  he  placed  a  confidence,  and  certainly  his  de- 
cisions were  often  influenced  by  their  opinions.  This 
Is  within  my  knowledge. 

I  am,  &c.  T.  PICKERING. 

BREAKWATER. 
As  the  subject  of  the  Breakwater  is  about  engaging 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  commerce  of  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  every  Atlantic  state  in  the  union,  we  this 
day  publish  the  report  of  the  Engineers,  exhibiting  the 
plans  proposed  and  the  estimates  made  by  them.  In  the 
year  1822  the  attention  of  the  Philadelpliia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  called  to  the  subject  of  the  "perils  and 
difficulties  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Delaware,"  in 
an  interesting  communication  by  AVm.  Jones,  esq.  late 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  was  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet by  directions  of  the  Chamber.  Four  plans  were 
proposed  by  him  at  that  time:  "1st,  the  constmction  of 
two  ice-boats  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  2d,  the  cxca- 
vating'to  the  required  depth,'  or  otherwise  improving  the 
ice  harbours  formed  by  the  existing  public  piers.  3d, 
the  construction  of  new  harbours  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Christiana  and  Cohanzey  creeks  with  the  Dela- 
ware. 4th,  the  construction  of  small  intermediate  har- 
bours in  the  channel  side  of  the  river  where  the  tides  ai-e 
strong,  and  sweep  alternately  the  same  gi-ound  in  a  di- 
rection pa  allel  to  the  shore."  In  the  same  year  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Congress  for  the  "erection  of  two 
piers,  to  be  framed  of  timber  and  filled  in  with  stone,  on 
the  tail  of  the  shoal  called  the  shears,  near  Cape  Henlo- 


pen."  For  these  an  estimate  was  made  hy  "V^'m.  Jones, 
esq.  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
in  March  1822,  Congress  appropriated  upwards  of 
$22,000  towards  this  object,  to  take  effect,  if  upon  a 
survey  had,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  sa- 
tisfied as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  plan.  But  as  in  the 
opinion  of  W.  Jones  and  the  siu-veyors  appointed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  piers  constiucted  upon 
the  proposed  plan  would  be  soon  demohshed,  either  by 
the  force  of  the  surge  or  by  worms,  this  plan  was  aba:i- 
doned.  In  the  mean  time,  W.  Jones  suggested  the  plan 
of  substituting  a  section  of  a  stone  Breakwater  to  the  ex- 
tent of  tlie  appropriation,  which  might  be  thereafter  ex- 
tended until  a  secure  aud  capacious  harbour  should  be 
formed.  The  design  and  estimates  were  furnished,  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  an  examination,  and 
in  June  1823,  Gen.  S.  Bernard,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  G.Totten 
and  Com.  Bainbridge  were  appointed  a  board  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  purpose,  whose  report  we  now  publish. — 
In  1824  and  1825  memorials  were  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  Chamber,  and  in  1825  by  the  citizens,  agreeably 
to  resolutions  of  a  town  meeting  held  Dec.  28,  at  which 
H.  Binney,  esq.  presided  and  S.  Jaudon  acted  as  sec'ry. 
The  attention  of  Congress  was  given  to  the  subject,  but 
tlie  application  failed  of  success.  The  present  one  we 
cannot  but  hope  will  be  more  eflTectual,  strengthened  as 
it  will  be  by  new  facts,  evincing  the  importance  of  the 
trade  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  necessity  of  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  to  diminish  the  risk  of  property  and  sacri- 
fice of  life,  and  supported  by  memorials  from  other 
cities;  which  will  share  largely  in  its  benefits.  We  will 
hereafter  publish  the  memorial  and  some  other  docu- 
ments which  have  been  collected  by  the  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Engineers  of  tlie  United  States,  and  of  Captaiu 
Bainbridge,  on  the  subject  of 
A  BREAKWATER  IN  THE  DELAWARE. 

Philadelphia,  July  14th,  1823. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  of  the  7th  of  June  last,  the  undersigned, 
having  made  such  personal  examinations  as  they  found 
necessary,  and  collected  all  the  information  within  their 
reach,  as  to  the  utility,  the  practicability,  the  situation, 
the  magnitude,  and  the  cost  of  a  projected  pier  or  break- 
water, near  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  vessels  against  ice,  and  against  tempests,  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  following  report. 

1st.  On  the  utility  of  a  pier  or  breakwater  near  the 
Capes  of  the  Delaware,  which  will  protect  vessels 
against  floating  ice  and  wind. 

The  Delaware  bay  is  not  only  obstructed  by  fixed  ice 
during  a  part  of  the  winter,  but  it  is  witliout  a  harbour 
near  its  mouth,  in  which  vessels  can  secure  themselves 
either  against  winds  Ijlowing  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast,  round  by  the  north,  or  against  floating  ice.  It 
is  frequently  the  ease,  that  the  navig;ition  of  the  bay  is 
impeded  by  the  ice,  as  early  as  the  month  of  December, 
and  it  is  often  open  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes 
longer,  between  the  20th  of  December,  and  the  15th  of 
January,  yet  it  closes  again,  and  reniains  shut  until  the 
20th  of  February,  or  even  the  1st  of  March.  For  two 
months  at  least,  therefore,  between  December  and 
March,  vessels  bound  up  the  bay  will  be  uncertain  as  to 
their  passage  to  the  city;  and,  being  without  shelter 
when  they  arrive  at  the  Capes,  will  be  exposed  to  this 
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greatest  dang-ers,  should  they  find  the  passag'e  obstiiict- 
ed.  As  to  the  vessels  departing'  fi-om  this  port,  it  is  true, 
they  can  choose  a  favourable  innment  for  descending  the 
river^  but  should  they  be  met  by  adverse  winds  at  the 
capes,  they  also  will  be  exposed  to  be  di'iven  ashore  b}' 
the  winds  or  destroj^ed  by  the  ice. 

These  g'eneral  considerations  show  how  important  it 
is,  that  something  be  done  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  safe 
anchorag-e  near  the  mouth  of  tl\;s  great  communication 
with  the  ocean;  but  it  is  proper  by  some  details,  to  show 
more  fully  in  how  high  a  degree  this  subject  merits  the 
attention  of  government. 

From  information  received  through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  exclusively  be- 
longing to,  and  reg^istered  in  tlie  port  of  Philadelphia  in 
1810,  when  the  population  of  the  citv  and  county 
amounted  to  111,210,  was  124,430;  and  "in  1820,  when 
the  population  amounted  to  137,097,  was  78,837. 

Now  if  the  tonnage  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  population,  it  would  have  been  in  1820,  153,394  in- 
stead of  78,837:  consequently  the  tonnage  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  in  1820,  maybe  said  to  h,ave  been  but 
about  half  of  what  it  was  in  1810. 

Thoug-h  this  great  diminution  is  to  be  ascribed  to  vari- 
ous causes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a  good 
harbom-  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  is  one  of  very  great  in- 
fluence. Owing  to  this  want,  many  vessels  postpone 
their  departure  from  foreign  ports,  thereby  incui-ring 
very  great  expense;  or  arriving  off  the  capes  at  the  un- 
propitious  season,  are  obliged  to  bear  away  for  some 
neighbouring  port.  As  to  those  which  run  the  risk  of 
the  passage  up  the  bay,  many  are  much  damaged,  and 
others  entirely  lost.  In  the  winter  of  1809 — 10,  a  large 
pumber  of  vessels  in  attempting  this  passage,  were  either 
destroyed  in  the  bay  by  the  ice,  or  wrecked  upon  the 
shore,  or  lost  at  sea,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  harbour  of 
safety.  Since  that  period,  the  captains  have  orders  not  to 
incur  the  like  risk;  and  the  winter  arrivals  ai'e  compai-a- 
tively  few.  The  regular  packet-ships  which  come  upon 
the  coast  in  winter,  aj-e  often  obliged  to  bear  away  for 
New  York,  there  to  land  their  cargoes,  the  transporta- 
tion of  which,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads  at  that 
season,  is  both  tedious  and  costly. 

If  there  were  a  harbour  at  the  mouth,  of  the  bay,  ves- 
sels could  drop  anchor  within  it  to  wait  for  the  first  fa- 
vourable chance  to  reach  New  Castle,  whence  the}^ 
could  easily  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  openings  in  the  river,  between  those  two 
places,  which  occur  two  or  three  times  every  winter.  In 
like  manner,  vessels  despatched  from  Philadelphia  would 
descend  to  New  Castle,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  there  to  wait,  if  necessar}',  until  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  proceed  to  sea. 

Besides  the  embai-rassment  to  commercial  intercourse, 
the  loss  of  time,  and  the  increase  of  expense  which  are 
consequent  upon  the  present  state  of  things,  the  premi- 
um of  insurance  is  greatly  increased  by  the  dangers  to 
which  vessels  in  winter  are  exposed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware.  This  premium  is  from  one-half  to  one  and  a 
half  per  centum  above  the  customary  rate;  and  in  cases 
which  become  desperate  from  the  casualties  to  which 
vessels  are  exposed,  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  Dela- 
v/are,  insurance  is  either  refused,  or  an  exorbitant  pre- 
miiim  demanded. 

As  to  the  losses  of  vessels  which  have  actually  happen- 
ed for  want  of  a  proper  shelter,  it  is  difficult,  though 
they  have  unque.stionably  been  numerous,  to  determine 
the  number,  or  to  state  the  amount  of  property.  They 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  research  among  the  journals 
of  the  period,  and  amongst  the  records  of  the  several  in- 
surance offices  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  to  which 
research  the  commission  does  not  feel  wan-anted  to  de- 
vote the  time  it  would  require:  but  this  much  appears  to 
be  certain,  tha.t  the  ship-owners  in  Philadelphia,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  trouble,  risk,  expense,  and  loss  of  the 
navigation,  do  not  order  one  in  ten  of  their  vessels  to  this 
port  xn  trnter;  and  alao,  that  if  there  were  auitable  shel- 


ter, they  would  engage  with  enterprise  and  confidence, 
in  all  the  chances  of  commercial  speculation. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  specify  the  amount  of  the 
losses  sustained,  although  the  annual  amount  has  been 
decreasing  with  tlie  reduction  of  the  tonnage,  and  the 
greater  precaution  on  the  part  of  tjie  merchants;  still, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  circumstance, 
that  a  single  East  India  or  China  ship  is  often  worth  half 
a  miUion  of  dollars;  that  is  to  sa.y,  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  would  be  the  cost  of  a  Breakwater  near  the 
capes,  to  shelter  a  dozen  vessels. 

We  have  thus  far  examined  the  advantages  to  result 
from  an  artificial  harbour,  with  reference  only  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Delawai'e;  but  they  will  be  found  of 
scai-cely  less  moment  to  the  coasting  navigation  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  gi-eat  number  of  shipwrecks  upon 
the  coasts  of  Jersey  and  Delaware  proves  that  the  winter 
navigation  of  that  coast  is  attended  with  imminent  peril; 
and  we  may  safely  affii-m,  that  a  project  which  shall  place 
a  secure  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  lying  as 
it  will,  about  midway  between  the  distant  harbours  of 
New  York  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  being  always  acces- 
sible, with  the  winds  which  are  most  dangerous,  will 
produce  a  residt  of  incalculable  value,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  savhig  of  property,  or  of  human  life. 

2d.  On  the  practicability  of  constincting  a  Pier  or 
Breakwater,  which  will  afford  shelter  for  vessels,  and 
have,  in  itself  such  stability  as  to  resist  the  most  violent 
efforts  of  floating  ice  and  gales  of  wind. 

The  commission  have  ascertained  that  the  ravages  of 
the  worm,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bay,  v/ould  soon  de- 
stroy any  wall  in  which  timber  entered  as  an  essential 
part;  and  they  are  convinced,  were  it  otherwise,  as  re- 
spects timber,  no  dependence  could  be  placed  in  the 
stabihty  of  a  work  having  an  envelope  of  timber,  unless 
such  a  form  were  given  to  it  as  would,  in  fact,  make  the 
envelope  a  very  expensive,  and  at  the  same  tim.e  a  near- 
ly useless  appendage.  The  form  here  spoken  of  has 
reference  to  the  profile  or  traverse  section,  and  is  one 
in  which  the  breadth  at  bottom,  being  very  great  com- 
pared with  that  at  the  top,  the  slopes  of  the  sides  are  so 
gentle,  that  the  stones  composing  the  mass  are  retained 
firmly  in  place  by  their  own  weight:  to  this  form  of 
structure  has  been  applied,  in  a  memorable  example, 
where  the  ob  jects  in  view  were  similar  to  the  present, 
the  term  of  Breakwater. 

With  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  the.Tette  of  Cherbourgh  and  the  Break- 
water of  Plymouth,  (just  alluded  to,)  the  commission 
cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  practicability  of  constructing  a 
breakwater  in  the  Delaware,  which  will  be  lasting  in  it- 
self, and  seciu-e  permanently  the  advantages  which  are 
sought.  This  confidence  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of 
the  exposure  of  the  works  above  cited,  with  the  exposure 
of  the  situation  which  ma}'  be  selected  in  this  ba)-,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  tide;  and  on  the  advantages  we  shall 
derive  from  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  encountered, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  overcome,  and  the  very 
faults  of  design  and  execution  in  tliose  great  works. 

3d.  On  the  situatifin  which  the  projected  Breakwater 
should  have. 

As  the  dangers  from  which  the  breakwater  is  to  be  a 
guard,  are  to  be  encountered  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  it  is  obvious  that  a  situation  for  it  must  be  se- 
lected as  near  the  Capes  as  possible;  and  it  must  be  here 
added,  that  its  utility,  as  respects  the  coasting  naviga- 
tion, depends  on  this  condition.  Over  all  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  water  which  separates  the  Capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware, but  two  situations  occur  where  an  artificial  har- 
bom- could  be  constructed,  with  any  hope  of  advantage; 
and  the  first  of  those,  namely,  the  roadstead  under  Cape 
May,  is  too  shallow;  its  access  is  attended  with  too  much 
danger;  and  it  is  too  much  aside  fi-om  the  main  channel, 
up  and  down  the  ba}',  to  require  further  mention. 

The  other  situation  is  the  roadstead  between  the  Shears 
and  Cape  Henlopeni  and  referring  to  the  chart  here-with 
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to  illustrate  the  subject  more  in  detail,  we  will  now  de- 
scribe this  roadsteE.d. 

A  shoal  called  the  Shears  lies  just  within  the  Capes 
of  Delawai-e,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  shore  though  it  is  so  delineated  upon  existing 
maps,  it  is  by  no  means  an  insular  shoal;  but  it  is  the 
seaward  part  of  an  extensive  bank,  making-  out  from  the 
Delaware  shore,  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  Lewistown 
creek.  The  I'idge,  or  shoalest  part  of  this  bank,  runs 
from  Low-Plumb-Point,  first  north-easterl)'  two  miles 
and  a  half,  then  easterly  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  lastly 
south-easterly  three  miles  and  a  qu.arter,  making  the 
length  of  the  bank  from  Low-Plumb-Polnt,  following  the 
course  of  the  ridge,  about  eight  miles.  Its  breadtii  is 
variable.  Of  that  pai-t  called  the  Shears,  the  extreme 
breadth  is  nearly  two  miles;  from  the  tail  of  the  Shears 
to  Cape  Ilenlopen  is  two  miles  and  a  half  Considering 
the  shoal  limited,  as  in  the  chart  herewith,  by  three  fa- 
thoms and  a  half  at  low  water,  the  soundings  upon  it 
vary  from  that  depth  to  one  foot.  South  of  the  tail  of 
the  Shears,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  naiTOW  channel  of 
four  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms,  lies  a  small  shoal,  having 
about  eighteen  feet  water.  It  is  between  the  great  bank 
or  shoal  and  the  Delaware  shore,  and  having  for  its 
outline  the  opposite  concavities  of  the  shoal  and  the 
shore,  that  the  roadstead  above  mentioned  is  found.  The 
average  depth  witliin  the  road  is  about  four  fathoms  and 
a  half,  and  at  the  mouth  about  six  fathoms  at  low  water. 

Thougli  highly  important  and  valuable  in  many  re- 
spects, this  road  is  nevertheless  much  exposed  to  certain 
winds,  and  entirely  so  to  floating  ice.  On  consulting  the 
chart  herewith,  it  will  be  seen  that  easterly  winds  blow 
directly  tlu'ough  the  chaps  of  the  roadstead,  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  ebb  tide  sweeps  into  and  through  it  a 
large  part  of  the  ice  of  the  bay;  it  was  to  guard  against 
this  latter  danger  chiefly,  that  the  project  now  before 
the  commission  was  first  conceived. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  particular 
part  of  this  roadstead  is  most  suitable  for  the  creation,  by 
means  of  a  Breakwater,  of  an  artificial  hai'bour,  which, 
at  a  minimum  expense,  will  fulfil  all  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  such  an  establishment.  These  conditions  are, 
1st,  security  from  winds;  2d,  security  from  ice;  3d,  se- 
curity from  an  enemy. 

As  to  the  first  condition,  if  a  position  be  taken  at  A, 
on  the  southern  margin  of  the  Shears,  it  will  be  suffici- 
ently under  the  lee  of  the  main  to  be  protected  from  all 
the  vidnds  from  the  south-east  by  south  to  west,  (round 
by  the  south,)  and  by  the  shoal  off  Low-Plumb-Point 
and  the  Shears  proper,  it  will  be  so  much  protected 
from  winds  blowing  from  west  to  cast,  (round  by  the 
north,)  that  the  profile  of  tliis  part  of  the  Breakwater 
may  be  made  comparatively  weak,  and  at  a  small  ex- 
pense; against  winds  from  east  to  south-east  by  south, 
the  Breakwater  alone  must  afford  protection,  and  must 
be  made  proportionably  sti-ong.  A  Breakwater  so  con- 
.  structed  here  as  to  guard  against  winds,  will  also  afford 
security  against  ice,  and  thereby  fulfil  the  second  condi- 
tion. As  to  the  third  condition,  however,  it  wo\ild  be 
defective:  the  distance  from  the  main  is  too  great  for  it 
to  be  well  defended  b}^  works  upon  the  shore,  and  for- 
tifications upon  the  spot  itself  would  involve  considera- 
ble expense. 

The  condition  of  complete  security  from  an  enemy 
obliges  us  therefore  to  abandon  this  po.sition,  and  to  seek 
for  one,  not  otherwise  objectionable,  nearer  the  shore. 

Referring  now  to  the  plan  marked  B,  just  within  the 
pitch  of  Cape  Henlopen,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  harbour 
there  will  be  entirely  sheltered  from  all  winds  from  east 
to  west-north-west,  (round  by  the  south,)  but  being  dis- 
tant from  the  Shears,  will  not  be  sensitsly  benefited  by 
the  lee  of  that  shoal,  and  consequently  will  require  a 
strong  Breakwater  against  all  winds  from  the  other  thir- 
teen points  of  the  compass.  In  this  position,  as  in  the 
other,  the  embankment  against  the  winds  and  waves 
may  be  so  contrived  as  to  give  entire  security  from  th« 

I  ice,  while  it3  proximity  to  the  shore  wLU  enj,b!e  a  fort, 
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properly  situated  there,  to  protect  it  ag-ain,st  all  enter- 
prises of  an  enemy. 

In  the  selection  which  under  all  circumstances,  the 
commission  make  of  this  last  position  B,  for  this  artificial 
harboui-,  they  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  the  expense, 
thoug'li  great,  will  not  be  disproportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  benefits  to  result  in  common  to  the  commerce 
of  the  nation,  and  to  that  of  the  Delaware;  and  the  com- 
mission cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  hy- 
pothesis. But  it  often  happens  that  works  of  the  utmost 
national  importance,  are  necessarily  postponed  or  ne- 
glected, for  want  of  means  in  the  government,  or  that 
they  are  for  the  same  reason,  or  because  their  success 
is  half  problematical,  earned  on  slowly,  or  attempted 
but  partially. 

From  these  conslderatiom,  in  connection  with  the 
great  expense  of  a  complete  Breakwater,  the  commis- 
sion have  been  induced  to  seek  for  some  mode  of  secur- 
ing a  partial  benefit,  at  a  cost  so  moderate,  as,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  waiTant  the  undertaking.  They  the 
rather  infer  this  to  be  their  duty  from  the  small  appro- 
priation to  the  object  in  view,  in  the  law  of  Congress 
which  accompanied  their  instructions;  The  commission 
are  not,  however,  to  question  the  ability,  nor  to  judge 
of  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  in  this  respect;  but  fur- 
nishing the  best  information  they  can  obtain,  and  their 
own  deliberate  opinion,  in  reference  both  to  a  complete 
and  a  partial  work,  to  lay  the  matter  fairly  before  the 
g'overnment  for  its  decision.  Two  projects  will,  there- 
fore, be  presented;  one  designed  to  afford  a  complete, 
spacious  and  defensible  harbour;  the  other  intended  to 
protect,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  a  limited  number  of 
vessels. 

The  situation  for  the  first  has  already  been  described. 
On  examining  for  a  proper  site  for  a  small  Breakwater, 
the  Commission  found  the  conditions  of  security  from 
ice  and  winds  not  easily  reconcileable  with  that  of  se- 
curity from  an  enemy,  there  being  no  place  near  the 
shore  in  which  a  small  Breakwater  can  be  made,  to 
guard  against  both  ice  and  wind. 

The  course  of  the  ebb  tide  is  there  nearly  parallel  with 
the  shore;  the  Breakwater  therefore,  which  should  be 
so  placed  as  to  arrest  and  deflect  the  floating  ice,  \vould 
leave  the  vessels,  intended  to  be  covered,  still  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  north-easterly  galeS;  consequently, 
an  equal  length,  at  least,  would  be  required  against  the 
winds  as  against  the  ice.  A  harbour  for  three  or  four 
vessels  coiUd  not  be  made,  under  these  circumstances, 
without  a  very  considerable  development  of  Breakwater. 

Going  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadstead,  however, 
we  find  that  the  Shears,  being  themselves  a  good  Break- 
water against  the  northerly,  north-easterly  and  easterly 
v/inds,  (with  the  help  of  cei-tain  means  hereafter  recom- 
mended,) an  embankment  against  the  ice  alone,  will  give 
a  harbour  of  considerable  capacity,  which  will  be  safe, 
as  to  both  ice  and  winds.  It  is  true,  that,  in  resorting- 
to  this  position,  we  relinquish  the  condition  of  entire 
safety  from  an  enemy,  only  to  be  attained  near  the  shore; 
but  it  is  also  tme,  so  far  as  our  judgment  is  con-ect,  that 
there  is  no  alternative. 

A  few  observations  will  be  made,  here,  however,  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  objection  to  this  position.  1st. 
A  battery  of  heavy  guns  and  sea-mortars  upon  the  shore 
would  make  the  situation  of  an  enemy's  vessels,  even 
in  the  harbour,  somewhat  hazardous,  and  would  bear, 
with  much  efttjct,  upon  his  vessels,  when  attempting  to 
enter  or  to  leave  the  roadstead.  2d.  Should  an  enemy 
.succeed  in  stationing  his  ships  within  the  harbour,  and 
not  be  molested  while  there,  either  by  works  on  the 
shore,  or  b}'  the  floating  defences,  which  would,  in  time 
of  war,  be  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  enforce  a  blockade,  without  passing, 
in  every  attempt,  within  range  of  the  works,  od.  The 
object  of  an  enemy  being  to  blockade  the  bay,  he  would 
derive  but  little  advantage  from  the  harbour;  because, 
during  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  a  man  of  war 
would  find  safe  anchorage  over  every  part  of  the  aur- 
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face  of  the  bay;  and  hence,  if  it  be  considered  important 
to  prevent  the  blockade,  a  floating  force  must,  in  every 
case,  be  provided.  4th,  and  lastly.  As  the  advantages 
of  the  harbour  become  more  apparent,  the  commerce 
benefitted  by  it  more  extensive,  and  the  means  of  the 
country  more  ample,  the  harbour  may  be  progressively 
enlarged,  and  a  battery  erected  upon  the  Shears,  for  its 
protection. 

4th.  On  the  extent  and  form  of  the  Breakwater: 

1st.  As  to  the  complete  harbour  at  the  position  B. 

Going  far  enough  from  the  shore  to  leave  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  of  good  anchorage,  we  draw  the  line 
b  c,  of  r40  yards.  The  direction  of  this  line  must  be  such 


that  the  course  of  the  ebb  tide  will  make,  witli  it,  a  very 
oblique  angle.  From  the  western  extremity  of  this  line, 
we  draw  the  line  a  b,  (towards  the  shore,)  at  an  angle 
of  135  degrees,  to  wliich  we  give  a  length  of  440  yards; 
and  from  the  eastern  end,  we  draw  the  line  c  d,  at  the 
same  angle,  of  580  yards  in  length.  It  will  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  the  chart,  that  the  ice  which  will  strike 
a  Breakwater,  made  according  to  the  above  delineation 
will  be  deflected  outwardly,  wliile  that  which  passes 
within  the  extremity  b  will  course  along  near  the  shore, 
leaving  a  broad  space  entirely  clear.  It  will  be  seen, 
too,  that,  while  by  the  shore  or  the  Breakwater,  all 
winds  will  be  entirely  excluded,  except  the  east-north- 
eastwardly, that  there  will  be  a  large  space  secure  even 
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from  these.  The  area  of  this  harbour  will  be  about  half 
a  mile  square:  the  mean  depth  at  low  water  being  twen- 
ty-eig-htfeet:  the  whole  length  of  the  Breakwater  will  be 
one  mile.  The  bases  of  the  interior  slopes  of  this  work 
will  be  one-half  the  altitudes:  but  the  exterior  being-  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  sea,  will  require  for  tlie  slopes  bases  of 
fom-  times  the  altitudes.  The  side  facing  the  north-east 
will  be  finished  at  high  water  mark,  while  the  other 
two  sides  must  be  raised  three  feet  higher,  to  keep  the 
ice  from  being  forced  over  into  the  harbour. 

.  2d.  As  to  the  partial  Breakwater  at  the  position  A. 

From  the  point  c,  which  is  in  about  twelve  feet  water, 
we  draw  the  line  e  /,  of  1100  feet,  so  a3  to  form  with 


the  course  of  the  tide,  an  angle  of  120  degrees.  This 
line  is  so  far  up  the  roadstead,  that  a  vessel  anchored 
behind  it  at  the  distance  of  800  yards,  will  be  protected 
from  east-south-east  winds  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
Shears.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  winds 
blowing  from  between  the  east-south-east  and  south-east 
are  neither  violent  nor  of  long  continuance.  It  will  be 
perceived  on  the  chai-t,  that,  from  the  direction  we  have 
given  to  the  Breakwater,  the  descending  ice  will  be  de- 
flected towards  the  deepest  water  and  strongest  current, 
and  that  vessels,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  moored  in 
two  lines  behind  the  Breakwater,  will  be  protected 
either  by  the  shoal  or  by  the  main  land,  from  all  winds, 
excepting  those  just  mentioned. 


BREiJCWATER, 


It  has  frequently  been  remarked  above,  that  the  slioal 
Itself  is  a  good  Breakwater,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  vessels,  provided  with  good  ground  tackle,  could 
ride  under  its  lee  in  safety;  but  it  is  proper  to  provide 
against  deficiency  in  this  respect,  which  may  be  often 
expected  with  mercliant  vessels;  therefore,  the  commis- 
sion propose  to  fix,  in  addition  to  the  Breakwater,  two 
lines  of  heavy  anchors,  connected  with  buoys,  by  strong 
chain  cables.  These  buoys,  cables,  and  anchors,  will 
not  only  enable  vessels  to  ride  in  safety,  but  the  buoys 
will  guide  the  vessels,  as  they  arrive  at  their  proper  sta- 
tions in  the  harbour,  thereby  insuring  the  greatest  econo- 
my of  space.  The  length  of  the  line  of  Breakwater  is 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  vessels  from  the  passing  ice, 
when  they  happen  to  be  riding  with  a  scope  of  sixty 
fathoms  parallel  to  the  Breakwater. 

The  mean  depth  in  the  harbour,  at  low  water,  will  be 
twenty -one  feet. 

As  this  work  v/ill  not  be  exposed  to  a  violent  sea  from 
any  direction,  it  is  considered  suflficient  to  make  the  base 
of  each  slope  equal  to  twice  the  altitude. 

5th.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  Breakwater. 

1st.  As  to  a  complete  harbour  at  the  po- 
sition B.  In  the  left  flank  of  the  Break- 
water there  will  be.  Cubic  feet 
In  the  centre  of  ditto 


In  the  right  flank  of  ditto 


5,817,9/5 
11,346,420 
9,744,251 


Total  cubic  feet  29,908,646 
26,908,646  cubic  feet,  equal  to  996,616.52  cubic 
yards. 

One  perch,  or  24.75  cubic  feet,  at  $2  00,  is  2.1818 
per  cubic  yard,  996,616-52  cubic  yards  of  stone  promis- 
cuously thrown  in  to  form  the  mass,  each  stone  weighing 
from  half  a  ton  to  four  tons;  for  materials  and  labour,  at 
$2.1818  per  cubic  yard  2,174,417  92 

Add  for  unforeseen  expenses,  7  per  cent.    152;209  25 

Total  expense  of  complete  Breakwater  §2,326,627  17 

2d.  As  to  the  expense  of  a  partial  harbour  at  the  po- 
sition A. 

In  the  whole  of  the  line  of  the  Breakwater  there  will 
be  5,585;536  cubic  feet,  or  95,750.592  cubic  yards. 

One  perch,  or  24.75  cubic  feet,  at  $2  00,  is  §2,1818 
per  cubic  yard;  95,760.592  cubic  yards  of  stone,  promis- 
cuously thrown  in  to  form  the  mass,  each  stone  weighing 
from  half  a  ton  to  four  tons;  for  materials  and  labour,  at 
$2. 1818  per  cvibic  yard,  208,930  46 

Add  for  unforeseen  expenses,  5  per  cent.     10,446  52 


Add  for  moorings: 

12  cast  iron  anchors,  each  of  30  cwt.  at  $70 

dollars  per  ton,  1,260  00 

12  chain  cables,  of  12  fathoms  each,  of  an 

inch  and  a  half  iron;  at  one  end  of  each  _ 

chain  a  ring,  of  12  inches  diameter  in  the 

clear,  to  be  made  of  2  inch  iron,  to  receive 

the  end  of  the  vessel's  cable,  which  rings 

shouldbe  puddened;  equal  to  144  fathoms, 

at  10  dollars  50  cents  per  fathom,  1,512  00 

12  buoys  for  the  chains,  say  at  30  dolls.  360  00 


Total  expense  of  partial  Breakwater  and 
moorings 


3,132  00 


222,508  98 


On  concluding  this  report  on  an  artifical  harbour,  the 
commission  take  the  lilserty  of  recommending  to  the 
notice  of  government  some  other  matters,  which,  though 
not  within  reach  of  their  instructions,  are  not  only  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  but  strictly  analogous  in  their  ten- 
dency to  those  they  have  been  considering:  these  are, 

1st.  The  necessity  of  a  beacon-light  near  the  extremi- 
ty of  Cape  Henlopen, 


The  light  on  this  cape  is  elevated  near  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  is  at  least  one  mile  from  the 
pitch  of  the  cape.  In  connection  with  the  circumstances 
of  elevation  and  dista,nce,  it  is  difficult,  in  nights  which 
are  too  dark  for  the  very  low  margin  of  the  Cape  to  be 
seen,  to  guard  against  an  optical  delusion,  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  vessel  fi-om  the  shore;  and  tlie  error  is  most 
apt  to  be  on  the  unsafe  side;  hence,  vessels  have  often  been 
suddenly  run  upon  the  Cape,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  in  mid-channel  of  the  roadstead.  The  soundings  give 
no  intimation  of  proximity,  as  bold  water  is  found  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  shore. 

2d.  The  necessity  of  a  permanent  lighthouse  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  Brandywine  Shoal. 

The  importance  of  a  light  on  this  position  has  been 
made  evident  to  Congress,  as  appears  by  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  floating  light.  But  though  this  floating  light 
will,  doubtless,  answer  all  purposes  dming  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  destroyed, 
unless  removed  at  the  approach  of  each  season  of  float- 
ing ice;  and  hence,  as  that  is  the  season  of  most  violent 
gales,  and  of  greatest  damag-e,  it  will  be  away  when  per- 
haps most  necessary. 

The  commission  do  not  hesitate,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  fixing  a  permanent  lighthouse,  (which  need  be  but 
twenty  or  twenty-five  ft.  high,)  on  the  point  indicated.  It 
is  essential  to  remark  here,  that  at  the  period  when  the 
floating  light  will  be  removed  from  its  station,  all  the 
buoys  and  other  signals  of  sub-marine  dangers,  will  also, 
for  the  same  reasons,  be  wanting  to  direct  the  navigator. 

3d.  The  importance  of  having',  without  delay,  a  cor- 
rect hydrogi-aphic  chart,  made  of  the  whole  bay  and 
river. 

Of  all  the  navigtiblc  communications  from  the  sea  to 
the  interior,  within  the  United  States,  that  upon  this  bay 
and  river  is  most  intricate,  and  most  beset  with  unseen 
dangers;  and  there  is  none,  probably,  more  imperfectly 
known.  The  pilots,  it  is  true,  are  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain channels,  well  enough  to  conduct  vessels  at  a  fa- 
vourable time  with  safety;  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
they  know  these  thoroughly,  or  that  these  are  the  only 
or  the  best. 

The  great  distance  and  small  elevation  of  the  shore, 
and  the  similarity  in  the  soundings  and  composition  of 
the  shoals,  make  it  very  difficult,  at  times,  to  hit  or  keep 
in  the  best  water,  even  to  the  pilots.  A  chart  of  the  bay 
and  river,  which  woidd  exhibit  a  ti-ue  outline  of  the 
shores,  with  all  the  landmarks;  the  covu-ses  and  widths 
of  the  several  channels;  the  set  of  the  tides;  the  influence 
of  the  moon  and  of  winds  upon  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bay;  the  place,  extent,  and  form,  of 
all  ledges,  banks,  and  shoals;  the  soundings  and  nature 
of  the  bottom,  both  on  the  shoals  and  in  the  channels;  the 
harbours  and  anchorages;  exact  and  perspicuous  sailing 
directions,  &c.  &c.  Such  a  chart  would  not  only  gi-eatly 
add  to  the  knowledge  and  utility  of  the  pilots,  but  with 
the  help  of  proper  signals,  buoys,  &.C.  would  enable 
intelligent  masters  of  vessels  to  enter  with  confidence 
upon  the  navigation,  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
stress  of  weather,  they  could  neither  obtain  pilots,  nor 
keep  the  sea  with  safety. 

It  w'ill  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  advert  to  the  facili- 
ties as  to  the  pilotage  of  the  bay,  which  will  be  aflx>rded 
by  the  partial  harbour.  The  pilots  of  Cape  Henlopen 
are  provided  with  pilot-boats  and  whale-boats;  with  the 
former  they  cruise  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  out  of  sight 
of  land,  though  some  have  been  lost  by  pursuing  their 
cruises  too  long;  in  bad  weather,  they  retire  to  Lewis- 
town  behind  the  Cape  Henlopen,  and  depend  on  signals, 
at  the  lighthouse,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of 
vessels.  On  these  signals  being  made,  they  start  in 
whale-boats;  but  the  distance  is  so  gi'eat,  that  vessels  are 
frequently  in  danger,  and  sometimes  lost,  before  they 
can  board  them.  Anchored  under  cover  of  the  partial 
Breakwater,  however,  the  pilots  would  be  enabled  to 
get  to  ;ea  in  time,  with  their  largest  class  of  boats;  there- 
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hy  materially  diminishing'  the  risk  to  the  arriving'  vessels 
Sixd  to  themselves. 

AU  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BERNARD, 

Urigadier  General. 
JOS.  G.  TOTTEN, 

Maj.  Eng.  Br.  Lt.  Col. 
WM.  BAINBRIDGE, 
United  States'  Navy. 

Accompanying  this  Report  there  are  three  plates,  viz. 
A  chart  of  part  of  Delaware  Bay  near  Cape  Henlo- 
pen. 

Plan  and  profiles  of  a  complete  Breakwater  for  the 
position  B,  near  Cape  Henlopen. 

Plan  and  profile  of  a  partial  Breakwater  for  the  posi- 
tion A,  near  Cape  Heniopen. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  on  fde  in 
the  Engineer  Department. 

ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 

Maj.  Gen.  Cliief  Engineer. 


A  TABLE 

Of  the  several  Rapids  or  Falls  in  the  DELAWARE 
RIVER  between  Easton  and  the  Tide. 
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REMARKS. 

Trenton  falls  is  a  rapid  of  nearly  uniform  descent,  with 
a  crooked  channel  and  very  rocky. 

Gould's  rapids  are  composed  of  two  rifts  half  a  mile 
apart,  with  slower  and  deeper  water,  or  a  semi  pool  be- 
tween. 

Scudder's  rift  is  a  uniform  rapid,  quickest  at  the  head, 
having  a  bottom  of  stone  and  gravel. 

Knowle's  point  rift  is  a  uniform  deep  rapid,  with  a 
bottom  of  stone,  gravel  and  rock. 

r>uck  tail  rift  is  composed  of  two  rocky  reefs,  having 
deep  water  near  the  Jersey  shore. 

AVell's  falls  lias  a  bottom  entirely  of  rock;  loose  rocks 
are  scattered  across  the  river,  with  a  crooked  cliannel. 

Greenbank  i-ift  has  a  smooth  gravelly  bottom  and  pre- 
sents very  little  obstruction. 

Galloper's  and  Uowell's  rifts,  altliough  nearly  a  mile 
ipai't,  :u'e  connected  tog-ether  by  a  current  not  suilicicnt- 
No.  4. 


ly  quick  to  be  called  a  rapid:  it  forms  a  semi-pool  and  is 
deep  and  slow  enough  for  steam  boats. 

Bull's  fidls  is  a  straight  uniform  rapid  witli  a  bottom  of 
stone  and  gi-avel. 

Cutsow  rift  is  composed  of  a  flat  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing across  the  river. 

Tumbling  dam  falls  are  composed  of  separate  reefs  or 
steps  of  rocks  extending  across  tlie  river. 

Marshall's  island  rapids  are  principally  of  tliree  sepa- 
rate rifts  with  a  semi-pool  between  them  as  exhibited  on 
the  chart,  the  water  between  the  rifts  being  sufficient 
for  a  steam  boat. 

Man  of  war  rift  is  a  short  shoal  with  a  bottom  of  stone 
and  gravel,  presenting  little  obstiuction. 

Stuhl's  fills  is  a  uniform  rapid  with  a  bottom  of  stones 
and  gravel. 

Firman's  falls  is  a  uniform  rapid,  having  a  bottom  of 
smooth  stones  and  gravel. 

Nockamixon  falls  has  a  rocky  bottom  and  crooked 
channel  among  large  locks. 

Linn's  falls  has  two  rifts  witli  a  semi-pool  between 
sufficient  for  steam  boats;  bottom  of  stone  and  gi-avel. 

The  head  of  Durham  falls  is  a  short  rocky  rift  on  the 
Jersey  side.  The  whole  fall  is  smooth  on  Pennsylvania 
side. 

Gravelly  falls  has  a  current  forming  a  long  curve  over 
a  bed  of  small  stone  and  gravel. 

Rocky  falls  has  a  short  rift  at  the  head;  the  remainder 
is  a  semi-pool  among  large  rocks. 

Grouiid-liog  rift  forms  a  long  curved  channel  over  a 
bottom  of  stones  and  gravel. 

Old  sow  rift  is  a  uniform  rapid  with  a  bottom  compos- 
ed of  smooth  stones  and  gravel. 

Clifford's  rift  is  a  uniform  straightrapid  with  a  bottom 
composed  of  stones  and  gi-avel. 

Bixler's  rift  is  a  uniform  straight  rapid  with  a  bottom 
composed  of  stones  and  gravel. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  rapids  are  the  follow- 
ing named  "shallows,"  where  the  water  has  little  depth 
witliout  sensible  fall: 

Limestone  shallows  324  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Lehigh.  These  shallows  occur  a  short  distance  above 
New  Hope  and  are  not  discernable  except  at  low  water; 
they  have  15  inches  at  low  water. 

Lowreytown  shallows  16i  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Lelilgh.  This  shallow  Is  foi-med  by  a  sand  bar  in  the 
pool,  through  wliich  a  channel  is  cut  neai-  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shore. 

Whippoorwill  shallows  24  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Lehigh.  This  is  a  small  gravel  bar  at  the  head  of  an 
island  of'the  same  name  near  the  Jersey  shore. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  many  shallow  spots 
in  the  different  pools  formed  by  sand  bars  or  rocks  lying 
near  tlie  surface. 

Turnpike  Travelling.— There  has  long  been  conside- 
rable dispute,  as  to  the  amount  of  travelling  done  on 
the  following  different  roads:  the  Centre  turnpike,  run- 
ning from  Reading  to  Sunbury  75  miles  in  length,  the 
Danville  turnplke^deven  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Danville,  and  intersecting  the  Centre  turnpike  at  the 
Bear  Gap.  The  Catawlssa  turnpike  running  from  Cata- 
wissa  and  intersecting  the  centre  tnrnplke  12  miles  above 
Pottsville.  I  was  therefore  requested  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  travellers  that  stopt  at  my  house,  and  wliich 
of  the  different  roads  above  mentioned  they  travelled, 
wliich  are  as  follows: 

On  the  Sunbury  road  608  \\-agons— 70  dearborns— 25 
g-ljrs — 11  carriages — 65  liorscmen  and  425  footmen.  Ca- 
tawissa  road,  649  wagons— 106  dearborns— 10  gigs— 97 
horsemen  and  495  footmen.  Danville  road,  181  wagons 
23  deari)orns— 25  horsemen— 11  gigs  and  212  footmen. 

The  above  is  a  true  account  of  all  the  wagoners  and 
travellers  that  stopt  at  my  house,  and  the  difterent  roads 
they  travelled,  from  the  17th  day  of  October  1827,  to  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1828.  JACOB  DYER. 

Centre  Turnpike,  Broad  Mountain  Inn. 
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AUDITOR  GENERAL'S  REPORT. 

EXPENDITURES. 
SUMMdBY  STATEMENT 
Of  the  Payments  at  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  year  com- 

menc'ms  the  first  day  of  December,  1826,  and  ending 

the  oOth  day  of  November,  1827. 
Internal  Improvements,  No.l.  1,083,735  97i 

Expenses  of  Government,  2.     202,127  24 

Militia  Expen.ses  3.      26,666  75i 

Pensions  and  Gratuities,  4.       24,330  68;', 

Education,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti.  SiC.  5.  20,946  02 
Penitentiary  at  Pliiladelphia,  6.       39,124  09 

Penitential-)- near  Pittsburg',  7.       15,716  56 

Convevinjj  Convicts,  8.  296  65 A 

Interest  on  Loans,  9.       89,438  97 

Comniiss'i-s  of  Internal  Improv'tFund,10.  47,764  75  A 
Pcnnsvlvania  Claimants,  11.         9,132  02 

State  Maps,  12.        2,811  45  A 

House  of  Refuge,  13.        5;000  00 

United  States,  14.        3,238  46 

Miscellaneous,  15.        5,551  66  A 


Jacob  M'oolc,  Sam.  Lukcnback 
and  P.  Lynn,  for  improving 
the  road  over  Lehigh  hills,  op- 
posite Bethlehem,  in  North- 
ampton county,per  act  of  29th 
Jan.  1827  3,000  00 

Supen'isors  of  Conemaugh  town- 
ship, Cambria  county,  for  im- 
pro\-ing  a  road  from  Bedford 
to  Anuagli,  per  act  of  12th  of 
Febi-uary  1827  293  27 


1,575,881  ,30. i 

Balance  in  treasury  1st  Dec.  1827,  167,897  87^' 


$1,743,779  18 


INTERNAL 


No.  1. 

l.MPROVEMENTS. 


TURNPIKES. 

Lycoming  and  Potter,  7,246  35 
Robbstown  and  Mount  Plcnsant  208  27^ 

Pliiladelphia  and  Gre.at  Bend  2,949  30 

Somerset  .and  Mount  Plca.s;mt  4,000  00 

Somci-set  and  Bedford  6,037  99 

W.ashington  and  Pittsliui-g  2,646  00 
Philhpsburg  and  Susquehanna  750  00 

BcUefonte,  A.w)nsburgand  Yoiingmanstown  12,230  43 
Little  Conestoga  127  96 


36,196  30 

RIVEUS. 

Jabez  Hyde,  ji-.  John  Mc.Meens  and  Samuel 
H.  AVilson,  Commissioners  for  Improving 
the  Susquehanna  river,  per  .act  of  the  31st 
March  1823  14,000  00 

CREEKS. 

Heni-\'  Ilackct,  Samuel  Wallack,  Thomas  J. 
McConnell,  A.  Pattci-son  and  William 
Wharton,  Commissioners  for  Improving 
Tuscarora  creek,  per  act  of  tlie  7th  of 
March  1827  1,863  25 

CANALS. 

John  Sergeant  and  otliers  canal 
commissioners  for  exploring 
cert.ain  can.al  routes  16,000  00 

Commissioners  of  the  Internal 
improvement  fund,  for  the 
construction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  per  act  of  1st  of 
April  1825  &.  9th  Ap.  1827,1,000,000  00 

 1,016,000  00 

BRIDGES. 

Commissioners  of  Berks  county,  jjer  act  of 

14th  AprU  1827  6,000  00 

STATE  ROADS. 

Jphn  Lindsay  &.  AVilliam  Cracroft, 
commissioners  for  improving 
roads  in  Wasliington  count\', 
peractofieth  Jan.  1827     "      933  15 

Abel  Johnson  and  John  Weaver, 
commissioners  for  improving 
Brush  A'alley Narrows,  in  Cen- 
tre  and  Union  counties  450  00 


4,676  42 


PUBLIC  GROUND. 
Isaac  D.  Barnard,  David  Mann  andAVilliam 
Clark,  commissioners  for  Impioving  the 
(iround  atl.nched  to  the  public  buildings 
per  act  of  16th  April  lli27  5,000  00 


?1, 083,735  97 i 


No.  2. 

EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
SENATE. 

Pay  and  mileage  of  members  14,512  10 
Clerks  1,697  00 

Ti-an.scribing  525  00 

Sergeant-at-ai-ms  &  doorkeeper  1,197  50 
Printing  3,891  43 

Contingencies  6,395  93 


28,218  96 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Pay  and  mileage  of  mcmbei-s    43,521  10 
Clerks  1,722  00 

Transcribing  1,650  00 

Sergeant-at-ai-ms  8i  doorkeeper  1,288  00 
Printing  6,334  25 

Contingencies  11,510  12 


66,025  47 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 
Governor's  salai-y  5,000  00 

Secretai-j-  of  the  commonwealtli's 

salai-y  1,858  63 

Deputy  secretary's  salary  1,120  00 

Clerks  2,646  66 

Contingencies  2,033  72 i 


12,659  Oli 


J UDIC I ARY  DEP ARTM RNT. 
Chief  ju.stice's  .saUu-j-  2,314  13 

Associate  judges  of  the  supreme 

court  8,033  27 

Circuit  expenses  3,504  00 

Attornej-  genei-al's  salai-y  300  00 

President's  of  coui-ts  of  common 

picas  salary  and  mileage  27,424  92 
President  of 'district  courts  10,125  00 
Recorders  of  m.ayor's  courts  2,100  00 
Associate  judges  sal.  andmi!eagel6,255  88 


70,057  20 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
State  treasurei-'s  salary  ]  ,400  00 

Clerks  2,650  00 

Pi-inting  annual  report  for  1826  376  00 
Contingencies  542  97^ 


ACCOUNTANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Auditor  general's  saiai-y  1,400  00 

Clerks  2,237  50 

Printing  annual  report  for  1826  70  00 
Contingencies  599  SI 


LAND  OFFICE. 

Secretary-  of  land  oflic  salary      1,400  00 

Clerks  "       3,399  92 

Contingencies  563  76 


4,968  975 


4,307  .?4 


5,363  68 
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SURVEYOR  GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 
Surveyor  gencial's  salary  1,400  00 

Clerks  3,400  00 

Contingencies  357  53 


5,157  53 


CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Wardensof  the  Port  1,80162 
Stephen  Duiiean,  chairman  joint 

committee  slate  Hhrary  460  00 

William  Musg-rave,  state  librarian  190  00 
Cameron  &.  Kruusc,  for  printing' 

laws  for  1826-7  2,288  76 

James  Trimble,  deputy  secretary 

money  expended  for  carriage 

of  the  laws  88  69 

John  Alyers,  for  can-iagc  of  laws  150  00 
Andrew  15owman,       do  10  00 

Elias  Heidleman,         do  280  00 

Thomas  Finnc\ ,         do  100  00 


5,369  07 


§202,127  24 


No.  3. 

MILITIA  EXPENSES. 

Geo.  li.  Porter,  ad  jutant  general,  salary 

Daniel  Sliarp,  inspector  1st  brig-ide  1st  di- 
vision, salary 

Thomas  Snj'der,  inspector  2d  brigade  1st  di- 
vision, salary 

Sanuiel  A.  .Smitli,  inspector  1st  brigade  2d 
division,  salary 

Christian  Snyder,  inspector  2d  brig:>de  2d 
division,  salaiy  200  00 

Disbursements  66  41 


Nathaniel  Brooke,  inspector  1st  brigade  3d 
division,  salary  150  00 

Disbiu-sements  581  61 


John  Filson,  inspector  2d  brig-.vde  od  divi- 
sion, salaiy 
George  B.  Porter,  inspector  1st  brig-adc  4th 

division,  disbursements 
Nathaniel  W.  Sample,  inspector  2d  brigade 

4th  division,  disbursements 
Michael  Doudel,  inspector  1st  brigade  5th 


division,  salary 

Disbursements 


250  00 
189  09 


Thomas  C  Miller,  inspector  2d  brigade  5th 
division,  sahuy  275  00 

Disbui-sements  318  33 


Joel  Bailey,  inspector  1st  brigade  6th  divi- 
sion, salary  584  71 
Disbursements  698  44 


Jeremiah  Shappell,  inspector  2d  brigade  6th 
division,  salary  350  00 

Disbiu-sements  512  94 


I  George  Hess,  ji-.  inspector  1st  brigade  7th 
division,  sahiry  325  00 

Disbm-sements  266  34 


Joseph  Wilt,  inspector  2d  brigade  7th  divi- 
sion, salary  275  00 
Disbui'senients  99  30 


John  Baldy,  l.ate  inspector  1st  brigade  8th 
division,  salary  123  00 

Disbursement*  842  02 


625  00 
650  00 
599  00 
200  00 

266  41 

731  61 
325  00 
2  61 
149  00 

439  09 

593  33 

1,283  15 

862  94 

591  34 

374  30 

965  02 


John  Ludwig,  inspector  of  1st  brigade,  8th 

division,  salaiy 
Samuel  Thomas,  inspector  2d  brigade,  8th 

division,  salary  475  00 

Disbursements  641  50 


Joseph  J.  Wallis,  inspector  1st  brigade,  9tli 

division,  salary 
Ephraim  B.  Gerould,  inspector  2d  brigade, 

9tii  division,  salarv  375  00 

Disbui-sements  806  29 


James  T.  Scott,  late  inspector  2d  brigade, 
10th  division,  salary  101  78 

Disbursements  83  51 


John  Ilasson,  inspector  2d  brigade,  10th  divi- 
sion, .salary  197  85 
Disbursements                     231  86 


George  M'Feely,  inspector  1st  brigade,  11th 
division,  sahuT  350  00 

Disbursements  281  86 


Caleb  B.Campbell, late  inspector  2d  brigade 

llth  division,  salary 
Jacob  Bahn,  inspector  2d  brigade,  llthdivi- 

.sion,  salary 

David  Fore,  inspector  1st  brigade,  12tli  divi- 
sion, salaiy  300  00 
Disbursements                     154  91 


John  M'Carty,  inspector  2d  brigade,  12th  di- 
vision, salary 

Thomas  M'Quaide,  inspector  1st  brigade, 
loth  division,  salaiy 

Jo.seph  Enicx,  inspector  2d  brigade,  13th  di- 
vision, salary  312  50 
Disbiu-sements  149  90 


Benjamin  Anderson,  inspector  1st  brigade, 
I'ith  division,  sahuy  407  85 

Disbui-sements  422  12 


Lot  Lantx,  inspector  2d  brigade,  14tli  divi- 
sion, salary  337  50 
Disbursements  380  77 


Nathaniel  Patterson,  inspector  1st  brigade, 
15th  division,  salary  400  00 

Disbiu-scments  738  95 


Robert  Orr,  jr.  inspector  2d  brigade,  15th 
division,  sahu-}-  345  63 

Disbursements  821  27 


Samuel  Power,  inspector  1st  brlgtide,  16th 
division,  salai-y  552  50 

Disbursements  981  38 


Edward  A.  Reynolds,  inspector  2d  brigade, 
16th  division,  salaiy  331  67 

Disbursements  2,533  70 


184  85 

1,116  50 
140  63 

1,181  29 

185  29 

429  71 

631  86 
150  00 
134  10 

454  91 
250  00 

375  00 

462  40 
829  97 
718  27 
1,138  95 
1,166  90 
1,533  88 


John  Cromer  for  carriage  of  ai-ms 
George  B.  Porter,  for  carriage  of  military 
property  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
per  actof  1st  April  1826  207  08 

Ditto  for  postage  on  letters,  &c.       186  37 

John  Ford  for  cleaning  and  repairing  public 
arms 

Jacob  Doll,  for  do.  do. 

George  W.  Tryon     do.  do. 
William  Barrett  for  colours 
John  W.  Saher  do. 
E.  G.  Nelson  do. 


2,865  37 
15  00 


393  45 

704  124 
41  37 
1,208  66 
158  25 
15Q  00 
100  00 
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James  Crosby  for  cai-riag'e  of  cartouch  boxes     33  25 

Joseph  H.  Fennemore  for  music,  per  act  of 

13th  April  1827  172  00 

Robert  G.  Mussman  for  12  drams  84  00 

Nathaniel  Patterson,  brlg'acle  inspector,-  per 

act  of  14th  April  1827  132  00 

Jeremiah  Kendall,  administrator  of  Peter 

Hertzhog-,  per  act  of  26tli  March  1827  50  00 

Robert  Carr  for  infantry  and  rifle  discipline, 
purchased  by  adjutant  g-eneral  Porter, 
per  act  of  14th  April  1827  642  00 

Bartholomew  Graves  for  expenses  of  court- 
martial,  per  act  of  13tli  April  1827  125  00 

Joseph  Laii'd  for  one  flag'  50  00 


26,666  75i 


No.  4. 

PENSIONS  AND  GRATUITIES. 

Amount  of  pensions  and  gratuities,  by  special 
acts  of  tlie  legislatm-e,  and  under  the  pow- 
er vested  in  the  board  for  tlie  relief  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  tlie  revolutionary 
war  '  24,330  68^ 


No-  5. 

EDUCATION  AND  DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITU- 
TION. 

Dickinson  college  3,000  00 

Institution  for  tlie  deaf  and  Dumb  7,946  02 

Lancaster  academy  3,000  00 

Washington  college  1,000  00 

Jefferson  college  1,000  00 

Mifflinburg  academy  2,000  00 

Milford  academy  2,000  00 

Allegheny  college  1,000  00 

20,946  02 

No.  6. 

PENITENTIARY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Thomas  Sparks,  president,  and  Samuel  R. 
Wood,  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers, 
per  act  of  20th  March,  1821,  and  supple- 
ments 39,124  09 


No.  7. 

PENITENTIARY  NEAR  PITTSBURG. 
P.  Carney  and  S.  Rice,  for  labor 
T.  Fau'man  &  J.  Hannon,  for  mason  work 
Richard  Bowen,  for  iron  and  nails 
Moses  Boreland,  for  painting 

F.  Graham  &  W.  Frazer,  for  carpenter  work 
Magnus  M.  Murray,  for  clerk  hire 
Hugh  Davis,  for  boards 
David  Evans,  for  superintending 
Thomas  Casidy,  for  bridge  toll 
James  Cai:gill,  for  boaixls 
John  K.  M'Nickel,  for  iron 
Edward  Encell,  for  glass 
Ileray  lloldsliip,  for  stationary 
Ruth  Hopkins,  for  sand 
David  M'Kelvej',  for  brick 
William  Craven,  for  boards 

G.  Darele,  for  boards 
J.  Irvin,  for  rope  , 
Stephen  Renninger,  for  boards 
Wilson  Stewart,  for  hauling  boards 
James  Brown,  for  an  oven  door  , 
Frederick  Wendt,  for  glass 
Jolm  Sheriff,  for  copper  spouts,  See. 
John  Wallace  &.  J.  Collart,  for  mcastu'ing  and 

inspecting  prison^ 


1,422 

70 

3,188 

90 

243 

01 

160 

00 

1,916 

38^ 

300 

00 

270 

22 

909 

00 

11 

25 

101 

50 

114 

47 

126 

73 

9 

25 

C4 

15 

340 

80 

85 

00 

56 

50 

5 

79 

51 

15 

9 

80 

10 

00 

9 

00 

109 

18A 

126 

00 

Charles  Avery,  for  paints  319  21 

Commissioners  for  erecting  a  penitentiarv,  for 

furniture,  &c.  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826      2,756  55 
Inspectors  of  the  penitentiary,  for  tlie'support 
of  the  government  of  said  prison  and  the 
prisoners  therein,  per  .acts  of  10th  April, 
1826,  and  16th  April,  1827,  3,000  00 


15,716  56 


No.  8. 

CONVEYING  CONVICTS. 
Michael  Doudel,  sheriff  York  county 
Daniel  Kerper,  late  sheriff  Berks  county 
Christian  Seabold,  sheriff  Union  county 
J.  Findlay,  dejHity  sheriff  Franklin  county 


60  65^ 
40  00 
103  00 
93  00 

296  6Si 


No.  9. 

INTEREST  ON  LOANS 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  on  the  5 

per  cent,  stock  loan  of  1821 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  on  the  5 

per  cent,  stock  loan  of  1824 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  5  per  cent. 

stock  lo.an  of  1825 
llarrisburg  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826 

1,868  16 

Bank  of  Montgomery  county,  per  act  of  1st 
April,  1826  1,826  97 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Lancaster,  per  act  of  1st 
April,  1826  1,118  84 

Easton  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826 

625  00 


46,500  00 
30,000  00 
7,500  00 


-  5,438  97 
89,438  97 


No.  10. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT FUND. 

Auction  duties,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826  30,000  00 

Ditto,             do        9th  April,  1827  666  66 

Dividends  on  bridge  and  turnpike  stock  14,340  00 

Collateral  inheritances  1,614  70 

Escheats  1,143  39^ 


47,764  75^ 


No.  11. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLAIMANTS. 
The  heirs  of  Elisha  Matthewson,  per  act  of 

14th  of  April,  1827  9,132  02 


No.  12. 
STATE  MAPS. 
Benjamin  Tanner,  for  maps  fm-nished  per  re- 
solution of  28tli  March,  1825  2,752  42^ 
James  Trimble,  for  money  expended  for  car- 
riage of  maps  59  03 


2,811  45i 


No.  13. 
HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 
Jphn  S.  Henry,  Esq.  treasui'er  of  the  House 

of  Refuge,  per  act  of  2d  March,  1827        5,000  00 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT. 
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No.  14. 
UNITED  STATES. 
Thomas  T.  Tucker,  Esq.  treasurer,  per  re- 
solution of  the  30th  March,  1823 


3,238  46 


No.  15. 

mSCELLANEOUS. 
William  F.  Boone,  deputy  attorney  general 
of  Bedford  county,  for  collecting  public 
money 

William  Wliite,  for  bringing'  a  fugitive  from 
justice 

Samuel  P.  GaiTigues,  for  do  do 
George  M'Culloch,  sheriff  Mifflin  county, 

serving  process 
Frederick  Smith,  Esq.  for  collecting  public 

money 

Samuel  Douglass,  for  do  do 

Thomas  M.  Pettit,  Esq.  for  professional  ser- 
vices 

John  T.  Brown,  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from 
justice 

John  Thompson,  jr.  for  do  do 
James  Mackey,  for        do  do 
Ross  Wdkins,  Esq.  for  collecting  public 
money 

Archibald  Flemming,  for  bringing  a  fugitive 

from  justice 
Do.  for  serving  summons  on  J.  Aughinbaugh 
William  Ward,  for  examining  the  concerns 

of  the  North  Western  Bank 
James  P.  BuD,       ditto  ditto 
M'Carty  8c  Davis,  for  75  copies  ofPurdon's 

Digest,  per  resolution  of  12th  February 

and  20th  March,  1827 
Thomas  Henry,  commissioner  for  examining 

and  inspecting  penitentiary  near  Pittsburg 
Hugh  M'Clelland,tax  on  Peter  Bay  nton's  land 
Commissioners  of  Venango  county,  tax  on 

donation  land,  per  act  of  27th  March  1819 
Samuel  Douglas,  Esq.  for  professional  ser- 
vices in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs. 

G.  Heister 

John  Smith,  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice 

John  Christian,  for  do  do 

Solomon  Sprigman,  for  a  sett  of  books  for 
the  commissioners  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment fund 

George  W.  Harris,  deputy  escheater,  cost  in 
the  caseof  Wm.Wanless,  dec. 

Wm.  F.  Boone,  cost  in  the  case  of  the  es- 
cheated estate  of  Wm.  Martin,  dec. 

Charles  Muench  for  binding  laws  of  last  ses- 
sion 

John  Morton  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice 

Samuel  L.  Douglass  do.  do. 
AVilliam  Nixon  do.  do. 

■Jabez  Hyde,  jr.  George  Scott  and  Asa  Mann 

commissioners  per  act  of  14th  April  1827 
John  M 'Clean  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from 

justice 

Samuel  M.  Barclay,  infomant  in  the  case  of 
the  escheated  estate  of  Wm.  Martin,  dec. 

William  Powell,  esq.  for  collecting  public 
money 

N  John  B.  Alexander,  deputy  escheater,  costs 
in  the  case  of  the  escheated  estate  of  Pol- 
ly Wilson,  dec. 

John  Taylor,  informant  do. 

N.  P.  Hobart,  depiity  escheater,  costs  in  the 
escheated  estate  of  Henry  Bohn,  dec. 

Alexander  Taylor  and  others,  for  publishing 
the  supplement  to  the  act  jiroviding  for 
the  collection  of  fines  assessed  upon  citi- 


48 

10 

77 

50 

314 

91 

2 

55 

3 

71 

20 

00 

50 

00 

24  00 

116 

25 

92  70 

98 

00 

55 
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75 

48 

00 

62 

00 
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00 

42 

00 

19 

50 

58  93 

75 

DO 

212 

14 

71 

00 

124 

00 

43 

52 

54 

86 

62  80 

270  32 
55  62 
76  51 

52  00 

44  87 

95  79 

21  45 


71  59 
128  18 

158  23 


zens  of  this  state,  for  the  non-performance 
of  militia  duty  diuing  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  passed  the  1st  April  1825         24  00 

George  B.  Portei",  the  amount  appropriated 
per  act  of  25th  Feb.  1826,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  sword  for  Capt.  Conner  400  00 

Commissioners  of  Wan-en  county  to  aid  them 
in  erecting  public  buildings,  per  act  of  8th 
April  1826  1,197  43 

Wm.  Courtney,  James  Adams  and  Thomas 
Foster,  commissioners  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  Ohio  river,  for  daily  pay  597  00 

Charles  Shaler,  esq.  for  professional  services 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealtli  vs.  P. 
Neville  _  _  50  00 

William  Jaggers,  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from 

justice  52  37 

Cameron  &  Krause,  for  printing  a  certificate 

book  for  stock  loan  of  1827  17  00 

John  H.  Wise,  for  services  as  commissioner 

examining  the  penitentiary  near  Pittsburg       45  00 

Thomas  Courtney  and  James  Wood,  officers 
of  the  1st  brigade,  6th  division,  for  ti-ans- 
portation  of  baggage,  per  act  of  the  6th 
April  1825  42  00 

5,551  66J 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT. 
The  following  information,  elicited  by  the  paper  we 
lately  published  on  Pennsylvania  Salt,  we  have  received 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  tliis 
business,  and  who  has  therefore  made  it  his  study  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  tlie  various  sources,  whence 
supplies  of  this  necessary  article  can  be  obtained.  We 
consider  it,  therefore,  a  very  valuable  document,  as  con- 
veying as  correct  an  account  as  possible,  of  the  present 
state  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  this  state  and  its  capa- 
city to  extend  it,  as  the  increase  of  demand  may  render 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hazard, — Sir,  I  have  been  reading  the  account  in 
your  paper  of  the  12th  instant,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Society  for  Internal  Improvement  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Salt  product  of  the  western  part  of  this  state. — 
That  report  spoke  rather  of  the  capacity  of  the  state  to 
produce  this  veiy  necessary  article,  than  of  the  amount 
now  made.  I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  state  more  parti- 
cularly what  the  resoiuxes  of  western  Pennsylvania  now 
are,  or  what  quantity  of  Salt  is  now  produced  annually^ 
and  will  tliank  you  to  insert  the  following  hasty  account 
of  this  valuable  product,  viz.  There  are  upon  the  Kis- 
keminetas  or  Conemaugh  river  30  wells,  fitted  up  with 
furnaces  and  pans,  and  now  making  salt.  These  wells 
produce  on  an  average  2000  bbls.  each,  a  year,  amount- 
ing to  60,000  baiTels,  and  at  56  pounds  to  the  bushel  and 
five  bushels  to  the  bairel,  to  300,000  bushels.  The  ca- 
pit:il  invested  in  these  works  is  about  §100,000,  includ- 
ing lands  and  all  the  fixings.  The  salt  costs  about  90 
cents  a  baiTcl  of  280  lbs.  including  the  ban'el  and  pack- 
ing. (This  cost  is  ascertained  by  letting  out  the  mak- 
ing of  salt  in  many  cases.)  The  cost,  thei'efore,  of  the 
60,000  ban-els  is  54,000  dollars,  to  which  add  the  interest 
on  capital  of  100,000  dollars,  say  6000  dols.  and  it  makes 
just  60,000  dollars  cost.  Tliis  salt  sells  at  the  works  at 
2  dols.  per  bbl.  and  when  sent  off  the  freiglit  is  added. 
If  the  wells  and  furnaces  were  all  in  good  order  and 
pushed,  they  can  be  made  to  produce  3000  bai-rels  each, 
which  woidd  make'  the  quantity  90,000  bairels,  and  the 
profits  then  would  be  greater,  because  the  expenses 
would  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  amount 

All  these  wells  are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  and  when  it  is  finished,  will  all  pass  their  salt 
upon  it  east  and  west  to  niai'ket,  and  wdl  produce  about 
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14,000  dollars  toll  at  the  rates  usually  charged  on  the 
canals. 

There  are  bssides  the  above  5  wells  on  the  Alleg-heny 
river  iu  operation,  making-  about  7000  barrels  a  year;  3 
wells  on  Monongahela  producing-  5000  barrels;  3  or  4 
w  ells  upon  Sewickly  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yohogany, 
producing-  4000  baixels;  1  on  Beaver  making- 1000  bbls. 
and  2  upon  Chii-tier's  creek  producing  2000  bushels. — 
'l"he  \\  hole  of  the  Salt  now  produced  in  western  Penn- 
svlrania  is  about  80,000  barrels,  costing  to  make  it 
80,000  dollars. 

There  are  10  or  12  new  wells  preparing  upon  the  Kis- 
keminctas  and  Allegheny  rivers,  which  will  increase  the 
amount  produced  in  Pennsylvania  to  about  100,000  bar- 
rels each  year.  The  cost  of  boring  and  fitting  up  a  well 
with  furnaces,  pumps,  pans  and  sheds,  exclusively  of  the 
lands,  is  about  2500  dollars. 

The  salt  is  all  made  by  rapid  e\'aporation;  of  course 
chi-ystalizes  fine;  and  is  like  the  Liverpool  salt.  Solar 
evaporation  is  not  adopted,  the  expense  is  too  g-reat  for 
the  profit.  Coal  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  evapoi-ation. 
This  fuel  costs  nothing  but  the  quam  ing,  about  -J  of  a 
cent  per  bush,  and  is  run  out,  and  down  to  the  furnaces 
upon  i-aihvays  without  any  hauling.  All  the  furnaces 
lean  against  the  coal  hills,  in  which  are  two  sti-ata  of  this 
fuel  4  or  5  feet  thick  and  inexhaustible. 

The  wells  are  from  400  to  550  feet  deep,  tubed  with 
copper,  in  which  are  inserted  a  pump  worked  with  a 
horse  power;  the  water  in  all  cases  rising 'to  the  atmos- 
phei'ic  or  suck  pump  distance.  The  water  is  settled,  or 
suffered  to  stand  until  the  iron,  magnesia,  sulphur  and 
iime  are  deposited. 

The  cost  of  making  the  salt  in  bulk,  without  the  bar 
rcl  and  packing,  is  12J  cents  per  bushel — to  transport  it 
through  a  canal  to  Philadelphia,  will  cosj  25  cents  per 
bushel,  and  to  all  the  intermediate  points,  pro  rata.  It 
may  be  sent,  therefore,  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  the 
Pennsylvania  canals  are  finished. 

The  capacity  of  the  Kiskeminetas  country  to  produce 
salt  is  no  doubt  very  great.  I.Iore  wells  may  be  bored, 
and  instead  of  300,000  busliels,  one  miUion  may  be  pro- 
duced; and  will,  as  soon  as  the  canals  are  completed 
and  a  new  market  opened  through  them,  to  the  Susque- 
hanna settlements  of  this  state,  and  even  to  Philadelphia 
if  the  duty  remains  unchanged  on  foreig-n  salt.  The  tolls 
upon  a  million  of  bushels  of  salt  transported  upon  the 
i^eniisylvania  Canal,  on  an  averag-e  of  120  miles,  costing- 
six  cents  a  bushel  upon  the  same  average,  will  be  60,000 
a  year,  which  would  be  the  interest  upon  1,000,000  dls. 
nearly  half  the  cost  of  the  wliole  canal. 

The  consumption  of  salt  is  3  pecks  a  head  to  a  given 
population.  The  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains consumes  2,000,000  bushels  a  year,  not  including 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  Michigan,  and  this  vast 
amount  of  salt  is  derived  from  the  following  places,  viz. 


Pennsylvania  400,000  bushels  as  we  have  just  said. 


Virginia 
Do. 

Ohio 

Do. 

Do. 
Kentucki 

Illinois 

Indiana 
Missoim 


700,000    do.  Kenhawa. 
200,000    do.       White's  or  King's  old 

works  on  Ilolstein. 
230,000  do.  Muskingum  near  Zanesvillc 
60,000    do.    Yellow  creek. 
50,000    do.  nearGaUiopolis&.Iackson. 
200,000  do.  Sandy  Goose  creek,  Vance- 
burg  and  Old  Licks. 
100,000    do.  Illinois  SaHne  and  Vermil- 
lion river. 

50,000  do.  Salt  creek  and  Brookeville 
40,000    do.  Missouj-i. 


2,300,000  bushels. 

The  above  consumption  and  production  is  also  exclu- 
sive of  100,000  bushels  of  coarse  Tiu-ks  Island  salt, 
brought  up  in  steamboats,  and  used  in  salting  up  beef 
and  pork. 

The  capacity  of  the  western  country  to  supply  itself 
■with  salt  i3  adequate,  and  can  be  made  to  keep  pace 


with  the  progTess  of  the  settlements.  The"  increase  of 
population  in  the  west  is  300,000  a  year,  and  will  require 
an  annual  increase  of  230,0  0  bushels  to  meet  it. — The 
water  is  strongest  at  Kenhawa  in  Mrginia,  and  Kiske- 
minetas, Pennsylvania;  at  these  places  it  takes  60  gallons 
to  make  a  bushel,  at  other  places  on  an  average  120 
gallons  to  a  bushel,  except  perhaps  Kings  works,  Va. 

A  LARGE  PKOPKIETOR. 

SILK. 

Observing  that  an  attempt  is  now  making  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  raising  of  silk 
worms;  and  with  a  desire  to  promote  so  laudable  and 
important  an  object,  we  communicate  the  few  facts  in 
our  possession  exhibiting  what  has  already  been  done  in 
this  state  in  former  times.  It  appears,  that  so  early  as 
the  year  1734,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  merchants  to  pay  for  the  immense  amount  of  manu- 
factures they  were  receiving  from  Englantl,  it  was  deem- 
ed an  object  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  government,  to 
sohcit  encouragement  for  those  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duction which  were  "fit  for  returns  directly  to  Great 
Britain;"  and  accordingly  in  a  letter  fi-oin  Governor  Gor, 
don  (found  in  the  minutes  of  council.  Lib.  1,  Oct.  31, 
1734,)  addressed  to  the  "Lords'  Commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations,"  after  enumerating  several  articles,  he 
has  the  following  paragraph  respectingthe  mulberry  and 
silk— 

"The  mulbcn-}'  tree  is,  likewise,  so  natural  to  our  soil, 
growing  wild  in  the  rich  lands,  and  the  silk  worm  thrives 
so  well,  that  there  is  a  distant  prospect  of  some  advances 
towards  a  silk  manufacture,  which,  as  it  afl'ords  employ- 
ment for  the  weakest  hands,  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage.  Some  among-st  us  have  shewn  how  practi- 
cable a  desig-n  of  this  kind  is,  b}'  making-  some  small 
quantities,  not  inferior,  as  1  am  informed,  in  goodness 
and  fineness  to  the  best  from  France  or  Italy;  but  per- 
sons are  wanting  to  lead  us  into  the  way  of  winding  it 
from  the  balls,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult ]5art  of  the  work:  but  as  in  time  this  difficulty  may 
be  surmounted,  I  cannot  but  recommend  likewise  a 
manufacture  of  this  kind,  as  deserving  the  greatest  en- 
couragement, since  by  the  promotiug  it,  a  \  aluabTe  ad- 
dition may  be  made  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain." 

We  have  no  further  account  until  the  5th  January, 
1770,  when  the  American  Philosophical  Society  took  up 
the  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  received  by  Dr. 
Evans  from  Dr.  Franldin,  then  in  Europe:  a  few  of  the 
memljers  having  previously  made  some  experiments  for 
their  own  satisfaction.  Dr.  Franklin  with  the  letter,  for- 
warded a  F)-ench  treatise  on  the  management  of  silk 
worms,  by  the  "Abbe  Boissier  de  Sauvages,"  and  pro- 
posed that  a  public  filature  be  set  up  for  winding  the 
coccoons,  and  that  some  provision  be  made  by  the  as-  . 
sembly  for  promoting  the  g-rowth  of  mulberry  trees;  but 
the  society  thought  the  intention  would  be  more  effectu- 
ally answered  by  giving  bounties  and  premiums  on  the 
silk  raised,  than  on  the  trees  planted,  as  experience  had 
proved  in  a  neighboming  province,  that  many  persons 
would  plant  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  who 
would  not  raise  silk  woi-ms.  Accordingly  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  society,  in  which 
they  propose: 

"  1.  That  a  public  filature  be  established  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  afterwards  at  such  other  places  in  the  province 
as  may  be  thought  necessary,  for  winding  the  cocoons. 
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"  2.  Th.it  proper  manag-ers  of  tlie  filature  be  appoint- 
ed, with  power  to  employ  a  fit  person  or  persons  to  \rind 
at  reasonable  rates,  the  cocoons  of  all  those  who  may 
choose  to  work  up  their  own  silk,  and  to  purchase  and 
wind  for  the  public  account,  all  cocoons  that  may  be  of- 
fered for  sale  at  the  filatui'e. 

"  3.  That  to  encourage  all  persons  to  cultivate  mul- 
berrj-  trees,  raise  silk  womis,  and  bring'  their  cocoons  to 
the  filatm-e,  the  manag-ers  be  impowered  and  enabled  to 
pay  for  cocoons,  during'  five  years,  the  cuiTent  price 
which  cocoons  of  the  like  quality  sell  for  in  Georg-ia; 
and  as  a  further  encourag-ement  to  pav  at  the  i-ate  of  25 
per  cent,  on  tlie  value  for  all  cocoons  raised  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  brought  to  the  filature;  and,  besides  the  above 
encoui-agement,  it  is  proposed  as  an  inducement  to  raise 
large  quantities  of  cocoons — to  bestow  the  following 
yearly  premiums,  ^dz.  for  the  year  1770,  £15  to  that 
pei-sou  who  shall  raise  and  bring  to  the  filature  the  great- 
est quantity  of  cocoons  not  less  than  30,000,  and  £10  to 
that  person  who  shall  raise  and  bring  tlie  next  gi'eatest 
quantity  not  less  tlian  20,000,  In  1771,  £15  for  the 
greatest  quantity  not  less  than  40,000,  and  £10  for  the 
next  gi'eatest  quantity  not  less  than  30,000.  In  1772, 
£15  for  the  greatest  quantity  not  less  tlian  50,000, 
and  £10  for  the  next  greatest  quantity  not  less  than 
40,000.  In  1773,  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity  not  less 
than  60,000,  and  £10  for  tlie  next  gi-eatest  quantity  not 
less  than  50,000;  and  in  1774,  £15  for  the  gi-eatest  quan- 
tit}'  not  less  than  70,000,  and  £10  for  the  next  greatest 
quantity  not  less  than  60,000.  The  above  premiums  ai-e 
likewise  to  be  hmited  to  cocoons  raised  in  tliis  pro- 
%ince.* 

"  4.  That  to  enable  the  managers  to  pa}'  tlie  aforesaid 
premiums,  establish  the  filature,  purchase  cocoons  and 
cmplo}-  their  seixants,  it  seems  necessai-}-  tliat  a  sum  not 
less  than  £500  per  annum  should  be  appropriated  dui'- 
ing  the  aforesaid  term  of  five  }'eai's." 

Whether  the  Assembly  ever  pro^-lded  tlie  funds  re- 
quired, we  do  not  know,  but  it  appears,  that  they  once 
adjourned  without  doing  it;  and  the  Society  apprehend- 
ing that  if  "  the  ensuing  season  were  sufiered  to  pass 
without  doing  sometliing  towards  it,  the  present  favour- 
able disposition  of  the  people  might  abate,"  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  beginning  by  subscription,  by  wliich 
means  in  a  few  days  between  8  and  £900  were  raissed; 
the  Gov.  John  Penn  himself  subscribing  £20.  The  other 
amounts  were  from  £1  to  15,  but  principally  £2.  The 
following  managers  were  then  chosen,  viz. — Dr.^Cad. 
Evans,  Israel  Pembeiton,  Be.njamin  Morgan.  MosesBar- 
tram,  Dr.  Francis  Ahson,  Dr.  William  Smith,  John  Rhea 
Samuel  Rhoads,  Thomas  Fisher,  Owen  Biddle,  Henry 
Drinker;  Robert  Sti-etteU  Jones,  Managers,  Edwai'd 
Pennington,  Treasurer.  Their  next  step  was  to  procure 
a  suitable  house  for  a  filatui-e,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the 
necessary  machines  and  skilful  persons  to  reel  and  wind 
the  cocoons.  The  French  directions  were  translated  by 
J.  OdeU,  one  of  the  members  at  Burlington,  and  were 
piiblishcd  by  the  Society.  Theii-  next  measure  was  to 
obtain  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worms  fi-om  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina, where  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject,  in  the  former  of  which  states  it  was  reckoned  one 
of  their  staple  commodities.  In  June  1770,  the  filature 
was  opened,  in  Seventh-sti-eet  between  Market  and 
Arch-streets,  and  it  appears  by  an  advertisement  in  the 


*  It  hath  been  thought  proper,  siuce  drawing  up  this 
address,  to  extend  the  premiums  to  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. 


Pennsylvania  Clu'onicle,  June  4,  that  tlie  follov."i]ig  prices 
and  premiums  were  offered: 

"  For  sound  and  merchantable  cocoons  of  the  best 
qualit)-  ft'om  Italian  or  foreign  silk  worms  4s  per  lb. 

"  For  ditto  of  the  native  or  American  worm  25s.  per 
1000  and  proportionabh^  for  cocoons  of  uiferior  quality. 
A  bounty  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  all  cocoons  that  may  be  purchased 
of  them,  over  and  above  the  price  proposed  as  afore- 
said. 

"  1.  Premium  to  that  person  in  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
three  lower  counties  on  Delaware,  or  in  the  Jersies  or 
Mai-j-Iand,  who  shall  before  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  raise  within  his  or  her  family  and  sell  at  the  filatu  e 
the  gi'eatest  quantity  of  sound  cocoons  not  less  tliaii 
30,000,  the  premium  of  £15. 

"  2.  To  that  person,  Sic.  (as  above)  for  next  gi-catest 
quantity  not  less  than  20.000,  premium  of  £10.  Both 
premiums  to  be  exclusive  of  the  above  prices." 

In  1771  the  following  account  (taken  from  the  Amer. 
Museum,  vol.  iii.  p.  87.)  of  the  cocoons  purchased  at  the 
filature  in  Philadelphia,  %\-as  presented  to  tlie  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  that 
year  about  2300  lbs.  were  brought  there,  either  for  sale 
or  to  be  wound,  and  tliat  1754  lbs.  4  oz.  were  purchased. 

An  account  of  the  coccoons  (or  silk  balls)  purchased  at 
tlie  fiLiture  in  Philadelpliia,  during  the  summer  of 
the  year  1771,  taken  from  the  original  laid  before  tlie 
assembly  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  managei-s,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1771. 

From  June  25th,  to  July  3d,  1771. 

Of  sundi'v  persons  71/6.  Soz. 

ditto  '  29 

ditto  11  12 

John  Hobeits,  Pliiladelpliia  county  2  12 

John  Burgess,  Bucks  13 

Ed-\vard  Gibbs,  Jersey  27  4 

Joseph  Lippincott,  do  6  1 

Closes  Patterson,  Kent  on  Delawai-e  40  6 

James  Bai-ns,  Bucks  countv  10 

Rachel  Pern",  do             "  24  8 

Grace  Be.ale,  Chester  county  4  11 

Rhoda  Hibbert,  Jersey  2  8 

Thomas  Dutton,  do   "  21  9 

WiUiam  Hall,  Philadelphia  10 

John  Bigonie,  Pliiladelpliia  county  52  2 

Mary  Piu'ker,  Darby  '  10 

Grace  Fish,  Jersey  4-i 

Isaac  Hornor,  do  13 

Ehzabcth  Atldnson,  Jersey  25  13 

Sai-ali  Bispham,          ditto  61  8 

Jlaiy  Peai'son,  Dai'by  21 

Ehzabeth  Peacock,  Jersey  7  8 

Lyndon  Brown,  Bucks  county  15  2 
Adam  Luz,  Philadelphia  4  - 

Henry  Clemens,  Jersey  3  6 

Abigail  Davis,  Chester  3  3 

Mary  Peai-son,  Dai-by  30  12 

Jos.  Morgan,  Pensaiikin  62  4 

Sarah  Fordam,  Darby  6 

Mar\'  Branson,  Jei-sey  13  3 

Aquilla  Jones,    do  23  8 

Ann  Cole,         do  35  8 

Seiieka  Lucan,  Philadelphia  county  39  8 

Samuel  Davis,  Lancaster  7  8 

John  Asbridge,    do  75  10 

Hester  Johns,  Jersey  4  8 

817  15 


Purchased  from  July  4th,  to  July  lOt/;,  1771. 

10/i  oz. 
29 

25  12 


Of  John  Shivers,  Jersey 
Mary  Wood,  do 
Ann  Coclu-an,  Darby 
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Mary  Longstreath,  Pliiladelpliia  county- 
Rebecca  WoiTel,  do 
Mary  Lush,  dp 
Eachael  Ha3'-s,  Darby 
Maiy  Osier,  Jersey 
Jas.  Millhouse,  Chester  county 
Eliz.  Roberts,  Philadelpliia  do 
Sarah  Robei-ts,  do 
Isaac  Newton,  Jersey 
Hannah  Ferimore,  do 
Caleb  Johnson,  Lancaster 
Mary  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia 
Hannah  Brown,  Jersey 
Robert  Carle,  Pennsylvania 
Mary  Richardson,  do 
Elizabeth  Patton,  do 
Titus  Fell,  Bucks  county 
Eliz.  Roberts,  Philadelpliia  county 
Ann  Davis,  Chester  ditto 
Elizabeth  Bonsai,  ditto 
Mary  Davis,  ditto 
Sarah  Dicks,  ditto 
John  Etwine,  Northampton  county 
Francis  Miller,  Philadelphia  county 


From  July  Uih,  to  the  ISl/i,  1771. 
Of  Catharine  Evans,  Chester  couuty 
William  Heniy,  Lancaster 
Mary  Jones,  Ciiester  county 
Priscilla  Fentham,  Maiyland 
Mary  Lust, 
Frederick  Walper 
Joseph  Fisher 
Jacolj  Myers 
Benjamin  Leghman 


From  July  18,  to  July  24///,  1771. 
Of  William  Henry,  Lancaster 
Sundry  persons 
Sanih  Wilson,  Philadelphia 
Isaac  Whitlock,  Lancaster 
Sarah  Dutton,  Philadelphia  county 
Jane  Davis,  Chester 
Jacob  Worral,  Chester 
Mary  Thorn,  Jersey 
Anna  Wetherill,  Jersey 
Marmaduke  Watson 
Marg-aret  Rciley,  Chester 


17 
6 
29 
13 
6 
52 
1 
7 
4 
8 
44 
14 

2 
3 
23 
96 
1 
o 


12 
8 


10 
8 
4 
6 
14 
12 
11 
4 

8 
15 


7 

2 

4 

47 

10 

110 

13 

13 

580 

7 

Ulb 

oz. 

16 

19 

12 

27 

5 

4 

11 

2 

3 

10 

9 

92 

10 

llh. 

8o 

7 

6 

3 

8 

4 

10 

9 

28 

12 

2 

67 

13 

4 

8 

o  -> 
OO 

11 

10 

174 

10 

From  July  25th,  to  Jlugust  Isf,  1771. 
Of  Joseph  Lippincott,  Jersey  Ib.Aoz. 
Edward  Siddon,  Jersey  12  2 

John  Hoops,  Chester  23  10 

Isaac  Evans,  Jersey  2  12 

Henry  Thomas,  Chester  8  6 
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From  Jlugust  8ih,  to  the  15th,  1771. 
Of  Nicholas  Garrison,  Northampton  co. 

Purchased  from.  June  25,  to  Juhj  3,  1771 

July  4,  to  July  10 

July  11,  to  18 
18,  to  24 
25,  to  August  1 

August  8,  to  Aug.  15 


41 


817  15 

580  7 

92  10 

174  10 


47 
41 


The  whole  quantity  of  coccoons  broug'ht  to  the  fila- 
tiu-e,  was  about  2300  lbs.  upwards  of  1700  lbs.  wersc 
bought  by  the  managers,  the  rest  were  reeled  for  the 
owners.  619  lbs.  of  the  1700  lbs. -were  raised  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  proprietors  of  them,  in  common  with 
those  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
received  at  least  one  fifth  more  than  the  real  value.  Be- 
sides this,  two  fifths  of  all  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
managers,  were  persons  in  New  Jersey.  These  expen- 
ses, together  with  fiu-nishing  the  filature  with  proper 
utensils,  hiring  reelers  at  very  high  wages,  to  teach 
others,  and  such  accidents  and  disappointments  as  are 
incident  to  all  new  undei-takings,  have  so  diminished 
then-  capital,  tliat  the  managers  found  it  necessaiy  to 
petition  tlie  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  September  last, 
tor  their  aid  and  encouragement;  but,  as  it  was  near  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  assembly  could  do  no  more  than, 
'recommend  it  to  the  peculiar  notice  of  tlie  succeeding- 
assembly  as  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  to  the 
interest  of  this  province.' 

The  present  assembly  has  not  yet  met  to  do  business, 
but  the  managers  cannot  doubt  of  a  hearty  disposition  in 
the  house  to  patronize  the  culture  of  silk  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  that  is  all  which  can  be  expected  from  them;  and 
the  managers'  funds  being  too  small  to  grant  either 
bounty  or  premiums  another  year — therefore,  these  facts 
are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature of  New-Jersey,  hoping  so  public  spirited  a  de- 
sign will  meet  with  such  encouragement  in  that  province 
as  the  trials  already  made  seem  to  warrant. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  9,  1771. 
Signed, 

Francis  Allison  Robert  Strettel  Jones, 

Cliarles  Moore,  Samuel  Miles, 

Benjamin  Morgan,  Thomas  Clifford, 

Edwai'd  Penington,  Abel  James, 

Isaac  Bartram,  Cadwallader  Evans, 

Many  cocoons  were  also  raised  and  used  in  private  fa- 
milies, so  that  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  made  during  the 
year  1771,  at  tlie  very  outset  of  the  undertaking,  in  the 
middle  states  was  probably  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds  avoirdupoise,  and  this  when  manufactured  could 
not  be  valued  at  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 


DEATHS  OP  EARLY  SETTLERS. 
Died,  on  Sunday  the  14th  January  1770,  Sarah  Mere- 
dith, aged  90  years.  She  was  born  in  a  little  log  house 
where  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands;  (her  maiden 
name  was  Rush,)  and  there  lived  till  she  arrived  to  wo- 
man's state,  when  she  was  married  to  David  Meredith, 
and  soon  after  settled  in  the  Great  Valley,  Chester  co. 
about  28  miles  from  Philadelphia,  then  the  westernmost 
settlement  in  the  province,  being  six  miles  beyond  any 
neighbour,  except  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous, 
kind  and  inoffensive :  on  which  place  she  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  da3''s,  and  retained  her  senses  perfectly  to 
the  very  last.  She  was  mother  of  11  chikben,  grand- 
mother of  66,  and  great-grandmother  of  31,  in  all  108; 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  tlie  cliicf  of  them  ai-e  nov 
living. — Penn.  Citron. 

Died  at  Merion,  30th  June  1770,  Jonathan  Jones,  ag-cd 
91 ;  ninety  years  of  which  he  spent  in  this  province;  hav- 
ing come  to  this  country  from  Wales  when  a  sucking 
infant. — Ibid. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE 
CKIMBER  of  COmiEIiCE  of  P HILJiDELF HIA. 

To  the  Honowabk  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  Amerim,  in  Congress 
assembled; 

Tlie  llemorial  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City 
of  PJiiladelphia,  respectfully  showeth: 

That  by  an  act  passed  on  the  7th  day  of  Ma}-,  1822, 
Coiig-ress  were  pleased  to  appropri.ate  tlie  sum  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  for  erecting- in  the 
b.ay  of  Dela\v;u-e,  two  piers  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
be  a  harbom-  or  shelter  for  vessels  fi-oni  the  ice,  if  after 
a  siu-ve}-  made  under  the  dii-ectio]i  of  the  Secret:iry  of 
the  Treasury,  the  measui-e  should  be  deemed  expedient. 

That  tb.e  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  caused  a  survey 
Xsi  be  made  by  competent  persons  w-ithout  delay.  The 
result  of  tiiesoi-vey,  was  a  full  conviction  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  appropriatioji, 
fortheg-reat  and  interesting-  object  which  bad  deserved- 
ly eng-aged  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  tliat 
the  expenditure  would  not  in  any  degree  effectuate  the 
intentions  of  Cong-ress.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time 
sug-gested,  that  a  work  upon  a  larger  scale  might  be 
constructed  of  diu-able materials,  wliich  would  complete- 
ly ans-.ver  the  intended  purpose,  and  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  provident  wisdom,  and  beneficent  charac- 
ter of  our  republican  government. 

That  application  was  tiiereupon  made  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  tile  Union  to  direct  an  accurate  survey  and  exami- 
nation. The  application  was  promptly  comphed  with. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  War  and  N.avy  Departments, 
2i  board  was  formed,  consisting  of  officers  of  the  United 
.^States'  corps  of  engineers,  aided  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ting-iiished  and  experienced  officers  of  die  navy,  who 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  execution  of  the  duty 
assig-nedto  them  by  their  appointment. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  g^ded  and 
enlightened  by  pei-sonal  examination,  and  by  all  the  in- 
formation they  could  obtain,  .as  well  .as  by  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  tlie  great  interests  to  be  promoted,  they 
made  a  report  \\"hich  now  remains  on  file  in  the  War 
Department,  fully  demonsti-ating  the  practicability,  and 
vast  public  importance  of  an  artificial  harbom-  in  tlie 
bay  of  Delaware,  constructed  upon  an  extensive  and 
durable  plan,  and  furnishing  detailed  estimates  of  the 
€xpense. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  wliich  followed 
the  report,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
pleased  to  notice  the  subject  favourably  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  and  thus  to  give  it  the  sup'poi-t  of  his  judg- 
ment as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  National  Councils. 

With  this  weight  of  authorit\^  to  sustain  them,  your 
memorialists  coidd  not  but  feel  assured  that  their  opin- 
ions and  wishes  were  neither  um-easonable  in  tliemselves, 
nor  unduly  influenced  by  local  considerations  and  feel- 
ing-s.  It  was  now  obvious,  that  what  had  very  naturally 
first  eng-ag-ed  their  attention  .OS  citizens  of  PhUadelpIiia, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  was  a  great 
national  concern,  closely  connected  with  the  general 
interests,  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those, 
whose  high  function  it  is  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, and  promote  the  gener.al  welfare.  And  thus  sus- 
tained, your  memoi-lahsts  were  emboldened  to  approach 


I  your  Honom-able  Bodies  with  a  memorial,  pra}'ing  that 
means  might  be  provided  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  design  reported  by  tlie  abovementioned  Board.  At 
the  following  session  tliey  presented  a  second  memorial. 
To  both  tliese  memorials  they  now  beg  leave  respect- 
fiilly  to  refer. 

And  your  memorialists  again  venture  to  address  your 
honourable  bodies,  and  respectfiilly  to  repeat  their  re- 
quest, wnXh  a  hope  that  among  the  many  and  weighty 
matters  which  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  Congress, 
tills  ma}"  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place. 

In  urging  their  request,  your  memorialists  will  not 
trespass  upon  the  p<atience  of  Congress  by  a  detail  of 
facts  oi^arguments  to  establish  the  impoi-tance  and  value 
of  the  projected  work.  The  materials  for  a  just  opimou 
are  to  be  found,  in  an  authentic  and  unquestionable  shape, 
in  the  report  already  referred  to,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  v.-ill  readily  discern  the  conclusion  to  be  di-awn 
from  them.  But  }  our  memorialists  cannot  forbeai-  to 
remark  that  the  gi-eat  channel  of  communication  \\-ith 
the  ocean  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  improve  is  becoming- 
dail\-  more  interesting,  The  tide  water  of  the  Delawai-e 
extends  to  the  falls  at  Trenton,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  above  its  mouth,  visiting  in  its  course  tlu-ee  st.ates, 
and  affording  to  large  portions  of  them,  the  means  of 
intercoiu-se  with  foreign  counti-ies  and  with  their  sister 
states.  'I'he  heads  of  this  river,  tlie  streams  tliat  flow 
into  it,  and  tiie  roads  that  reach  its  margin  at  different 
points,  ti-averse  a  great  extent  of  country  rich  in  natural 
resources,  improved  by  cidtivation,  conti-ibuting  largely 
to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  trade  and  commerce, 
furnishing  the  nourlsliment  and  the  reward  of  wholesome 
Industiy,  and  multiplying  and  strengthening  the  ties  of 
mutual  interest  wliich  assist  to  bind  together  this  great 
and  happy  national  confederacy.  Of  the  increasing- 
value  .and  impoi-tance  in  particular  of  tlie  ti-ade  of  the 
city  and  port  of  Pliiladelphia.your  memorialists  can  speak 
with  confidence,  and  can  vouch  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  to  estabhsh  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  protecting 
care.  Comparing-  the  present  year  with  the  year  1822, 
the  value  of  exports  has  increased  nearly  two  milhons  of 
dolltu-s.  In  registered  tonnage,  there  is  an  increase  dur- 
ing tlie  same  period  of  nearly  five  thousand  tons.  In 
em-olled  and  licensed  tonnage  there  is  an  increase  of  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  tons:  and  it  is  bebeved  that  the 
imposts  of  the  present  yeai-  will  be  more  than  five  mil- 
hons two  hundi-ed  thousand  dollars,  exceeding  the  im- 
post of  the  year  1822  by  upwards  of  one  million  and  an 
li.alf  of  dollars. 

Of  the  probable  futiu-e  increase,  in  each  of  these  par- 
ticulars, and  especially  in  the  interesting  item  of  coast- 
ing tonn.age,  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing our  connexions  witli  the  other  states?  your  memorial- 
ists will  not  \  entvu-e  to  hazard  a  prediction.  The  interests 
already  existing,  your  memoriahsts  respectfully  submit, 
a-.  e  of  "sufficient  magnltnde  to  be  entitled  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  objects  of  national  concern  and  cai-e,  and  fully 
to  warrant  <an  expendltiu-e  for  their  protection  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  necessai-y  for  the  contemplated 
work.  But  they  may  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to 
remark,  that  from  the  rapid  gro'.\-th  of  dom.estic  industry, 
from  the  improvement  of  inland  communication,  and 
from  the  abundance  of  valuable  mineral  products  which 
have  been  added  to  the  stock  of  exchangeable  comma- 
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ditles  by  facilities  given  to  interior  ti'ansportation,  a  very 
g'cneral,  and  they  believe,  well  founded  opinion  jirevails, 
that  the  coasting'  trade  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  v.-ill  be 
augmented  with  a  rapidity  hithei-to  unexampled. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  traffic,  forelg-n  or 
domestic,  thus  to  be  carried  on,  it  is  chief!}'  to  pass 
throug-h  the  bay  and  river  Delaware:  and  thus,  for  want 
of  a  shelter  from  ice  and  storms,  it  meets  with  obstruc- 
tions, and  is  exposed  to  hazards,  always  inconvenient 
and  discourag'ing',  frequently  disastrous,  and  occasion- 
ally causing  heavy  losses  to  the  public  revenue. 

These  inconveniences,  obstructions,  and  dang-ers, 
v/ould,  yovu-  memorialists  have  no  doubt,  be  effectually 
removed  by  the  proposed  Breakwater.  And  this  would 
not  be  the  only  ad^'ant•age.  A  secure  refVige  would  be 
alforded  to  vessels  navig'aling  that  part  of  the  coast,  ac- 
cessible at  all  times,  and  offering  them  a  safe  retreat 
from  the  storms  of  tlie  ocean.  At  present,  no  such  re- 
treat exists.  Upon  a  line  of  nearly  two  hundi-ed  miles 
in  extent,  lying  along  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  part  of 
the  Union,  and  probably  tlie  most  frequented  of  any 
portion  of  the  coast,  there  is  not  a  single  point  which 
offers  a  harbour  to  the  distressed  and  exhausted  naviga- 
tor. The  consequences  have  been  repeated  wrecks, 
great  loss  of  valuable  property,  and  frequent  loss  of  lives. 

In  submitting-  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, )'om-  memorialists  miglit  also  urge  the  great  exer- 
tions which  have  been,  and  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
promote  internal  improvements.  In  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  thus  expended  by  the  state 
and  her  citizens,  besides  contributing  her  full  quota  to 
the  support  of  tlie  government  of  the  Union.  And  they 
might  further  urge  the  cheerful  promptness  with  -which 
the  state,  in  a  period  of  th.ree  years,  contributed  five 
millions  of  dollars  towards  the  support  of  the  late  -war. 
The  contemplated  work  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fidl  benefits  of  these  exertions,  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  dangers  in 
the  great  outlet  through  which  the  streams  that  are 
Opened  must  chiefly  flow.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  crown- 
ing work  to  give  efficacy  to  all  the  rest.  With  such  a 
hai'bour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  the  cityof  Phila- 
delpWa  would  be  placed,  if  not  upon  afooting"of  equali- 
ty with  other  ports,  at  least  upon  a  footing  to  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  which  naturally  belong  to'her  position. 
Without  it,  she  does  not  and  cannot  enjoy  them.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  Bay,  for 
want  of  a  place  of  shelter,  are  a  perpetual  discourage- 
ment, the  effects  of  which  have  long  been  severely  felt, 
and  have  become  a  standing  argument  against  the  efforts 
of  public  spirited  citizens. 

If  this  important  imdertaking  were  one  whicli  it  was 
within  the  constitutior.al  competency  and  duty  of  the 
state  to  prosecute,  youi-  memorialists  would  not'deem  it 
right  to  address  themselves  to  Congi-ess  for  aid.  If  it 
were  one,  with  respect  to  which  the  constitutional  powei- 
of  Congress  \i-as  even  questlonable,  they  would  approach 
your  honoui-able  bodies  with  unafftcted  diffidence.  But, 
it  is  a  matter  which,  by  the  constitution,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  government  of  tire  Union,  and  is  clearly 
Within  the  universally  acknowledged  range  of  the 
powers  of  Congress.  It  concerns  not  a  single  state  aloiic, 
but  all  the  states.  It  is  connected  immedjately  with  the 
great  and  salutary  power  over  commerce,  which  the 
constitution  has  assigned  to  Congress  for  tiie  benef:t  of 
the  whole. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  prnj^that 
an  appropriation  may  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
Breakwater,  accorchiig  to  tiie  report,  and  that  immedi- 
ate measures  may  be  directed  to  be  taken  for  executing 
the  work.    And  they  will  ]>ray,  &c. 

ROBERT  KAT.STON, 

Fresidedt  of  the  Cham  ber  of 
Commcrcs  of  Philadelphia. 

John  VAUfiHAN,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21,  1S25. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  A  TOWN  MEETING 

Held  in  PMladelphia,  Dec.  28,  1825. 

At  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  held 
pursuant  to  public  notice,  in  the  Supreme  Court  Room, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  28th  instant,  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  memorializing  Congi-ess  on  the  subject 
of  the  Breakwater  proposed  to  be  erected  near  Cape 
Henlopen, 

Horace  Binney,  esq.  was  called  to-  the  chair,  and  Sa- 
muel .laudon,  appointed  secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  eso^.  seconded  by  John  Ser- 
geant, esq.  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is 
highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  Philadelpliia,  and  of 
all  tlie  ports  and  places  in  the  United  States  carrying  on 
trade  with  that  city,  and  by  its  means  with  the  interior 
of  the  country,  that  a  secm-e  artificial  harbour  should  be 
constructed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  such  a, 
harbour  \'\'Ould  be  of  gTeat  usefulness  to  the  commercial 
and  naval  interests  of  the  United  States;  and  that  inas- 
much as  its  construction  bedong-s  jjroperly  to  the  duties 
and  powers  assig-ned  by  the  constitution  to  the  general 
government,  it  would  be  right  avid  proper  to  ask  the  ap- 
propriation of  national  funds  to  this  object. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  to  this  meeting,  the  draught  of  a  memoi-ial' 
to  Cong'ress,  praying  for  the  appro])riation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  secure  artificial  liarboiu-,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  upon  the  plan  reported 
by  the  United  States'  Engineers. 

The  committee  was  then  ordered  to  consist  of  five 
persons,  whereupon,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  WilUam  Jones^ 
Manuel  Eyre,  Silas  E.  Wier  and  John  K.  Kane,  esq's, 
were  appointed. 

After  some  interval,  the  meeting  being  again  organ- 
ized, the  following  memorial  was  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  Hoiu^e  of  Sepresentatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Con/rress  assembled. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Inliabitants  of  the  City  and  County, 
of  Philadelphi,  convened  in  ge:neral  meeting. 

Respectfully  Represents: 

That  they  have  witnessed  with  satisfaction  the  liberal' 
appropriations  heretofore  made  by  'Congress  to  improve- 
and  defend  the  navigation  of  various  ports  and  harbours- 
in  the  United  States : — That  they  huve  ever  regarded  the 
judicious  application  of  the  national  wealth  to  such  pur- 
poses as  among  the  most  effective  means  of  providing 
for  the  common  defence  and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare; and  that  tiiey  have  borne  -wUdi  cheerfulness  their 
share  of  the  burdens  which  suck  disbursements  made 
necessary.  With  the  same  feelings  they  have  largely  and' 
voluntarily  contributed,  of  their  private  means,  to  im- 
jirove  the  natural  advantages  of  their  country;  and  so 
long  as  the  objects  to  which  thetr  attention  was  called 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  individual- 
resources,  they  have  forborn  to  'solicit  the  aid  of  the-, 
g'overnment. 

Nor  do  they  now  present  themselves  before  your  ho- 
noui.  able  bodies  to  ask  a  partial  or  n  lerely  local  advantage. . 
They  have  seen  without  jealousy-  the  benefits  conferred 
on  other  cities  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  Congress;, 
regarding  tliem  always  as  a  pit. 'dgCf  that  similar  and 
equally  important  interests  woa'ld  not  be  left  without 
protection  from  the  nation,  and;  not  vmmindful  that  in 
our  confederated  republic  the  g'ood  bestowed  on  any 
part  is,  in  its  effects,  beneficial  tci  the  whole.  But  it  is,, 
because  the  measures  which  are  required  to  protect  the, 
interests  of  your  m,em.orialists,  xn  11  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ijiote  the  welfai-e  of  a  much  larg'er  part,  of  the  commer- 
cial body;  because  they  will  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  country;  as  well  as  because  they  are  beyond  the  abi- 
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Hty  of  individuals,  and  without  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  State  of  Pennsjdvania,  that  your  memorialists  ap- 
ply at  the  present  time  to  the , wisdom  and  liberality  of 

I   the  g'eneral  government. 

It  has  ah-eady  been  represented  to  your  honourable 
'bodies,  that  the  liiw  of  Delaware,  by  which  outlet  the 
commerce  of  Philadelphia  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
abounds  in  .shoals,  requiring-  g^reat  skill  and  exijerience 
of  the  pilots  by  ^vi^om  it  is  navigated,  and  that  from  the 
want  of  hai'bours  near  its  mouth,  its  approach  is  beset 
with  dang-ers,  ag^ainst  which  skill  and  experience  do  not 
always  avail.  It  is  also  known  to  you,  that  in  the  year 
1823,  commissionei's  were  appointed  to  examine  the  bay 
under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  atW ar;  and  that  in 
their  report,  which  is  on  your  tables,  they  have  recom- 

"  mended  the  construction  of  a  harbour  or  breakwater  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capes,  as  essential  to  tiie  safety 
of  the  navigation.  It  is  to  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  causing  such  an  artificial  har))our  to  be  now  construct- 
ed, that  your  memorialists  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  your  honourable  bodies  to 
the  able  report  of  the  commissioners  on  this  sub  ject, 
for  abundant  proof  tliat  protection  is  needed,  and  that  it 
is  practicable  to  give  it.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to 
yom-- memorialists  to  show,  by  a  few  observations,  the 
degTcc  to  which  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  work 
extends. 

The  amount  of  outstanding  registered  tonnage  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  is  neai'ly  sixty  thousand 
tons;  and  the  amount  of  its  tonnage  em-olled  and  licens- 
ed for  the  coasting  trade,  is  more  than  twent3'-five  thou- 
sand tons,  exclusive  of  river  craft;  making-  a  total  of 
eighty-five  thousand  tons  navigating"  the  Delaware  bay 
from  tlie  port  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Pluladelphiafrom  foreig'n  coun- 
tries, diu'ing  the  present  year,  will  exceed  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  that  the  exports  from  Pliiladelphia 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  same  period,  will  exceed 
ten  millions  and  a  half.  If  to  the  ag'gregate  of  these  be 
added  the  amount  broug-ht  hithei-  from  ports  within  tlie 
United  States,  and  that  exported  to  themfrom  Philadel- 
phia, the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  States 
of  Delav.'are  and  New-Jersey  both  foreign  and  coastwise, 
and  the  value  of  the  shipping-  by  which  all  these  are  car- 
ried, the  total  shows  tlie  amount  annually  jeopardized 
by  the  insecure  navigation  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  Wiiere 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  calculation  are  founded  on 
conjecture,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  precise  i-esults;  but 
your  memorialists  believe  that  enoug-h  is  certain  to  justify 
their  opinion,  that  the  value  of  the  cargoes  thus  exposed 
annually  exceeds  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

Your  memorialists  most  respectfully  sul)mlt,  that  the 
present  trade  of  Philadelphia  alone,  yielding  as  it  does, 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  commercial  revenue 
of  the  United  States,  is  in  itself  an  object  well  worthy 
the  protection  of  the  government.  Yet,  it  is  not  matter 
of  question,  that  the  trade  of  Pliiladelphia  is  daily  be- 
coming more  important.  Within  the  last  three  years, 
the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  port  have  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  of  more  than  one -ninth.  In  the  same 
period,  the  amount  annually  exported  from  Philadelphia 
has  advanced  nearly  one-fourth;  and  a  million  and  a  half 
has  been  added  to  the  annual  revenue  at  this  port  from 
Imposts.  The  constant  augmentation  in  number  and 
imijortance  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  its 
vicinity,  the  opening  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  on 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Lehigh  and  tlie  Schuylkill,  capa- 
ble of  supplying  tiie  whole  union,  the  improvements 
completed  oradvancingto  completion  to  facilitate  access 
from  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  consequent 
influx  of  agricultural  productions,  and  of  the  valuable 
minerals  which  abound  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  may 
be  indicated  as  causes,  which  have  operated  to  increase 
the  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  will  continue  to 
swell  the  amount  of  property  annually  passing  through 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware. 


But  the  citizens  of  Philadelpliia,  and  those  of  the 
states  which  border  on  the  Delaware  river,  are  not  alone 
interested  in  the  proposed  work.  The  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  which  passes  its  mouth,  re- 
quires security  and  protection.  Prom  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia to  New-York,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundi-ed 
miles,  there  is  not  a  single  harbour,  which  presents  to 
vessels  engaged  in  this  important  branch  of  trade,  a  re- 
fug-e  from  the  perils  of  the  coast.  Your  honorable  bodies 
will  infer  the  extent  of  those  ]>erils  from  the  fact,  which 
is  derived  from  an  actual  reg-istry,  that  between  the  first 
of  January  182'1-,  and  the  first  of  December  1825,  no 
less  that  fifty-one  vessels  have  suffered  shipwreck  within 
ten  miles  of  the  contemp'ated  Breakwater. 

When  it  is  remembered  by  the  Congress  of  the  Union 
to  whom  it  especially  belongs  to  regulate  commerce, 
that  an  annual  appropriation  of  one-tenth  of  the  duties 
received  by  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, would  in  four  years  afford  full  protection  to  the 
shipping  interest  on  whicli  those  duties  arc  levied — that 
the  same  protection  would  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
coasting  trade  of  tlie  states  generally,  and  that  for  the 
want  of  such  protection,  every  month  is  lengthening 
the  record  of  lives  destroyed  and  property  wasted,  your 
memorialists  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  their 
prayer  will  not  be  unnoticed  by  your  honoui-able  bodies. 

Nor  can  they  think  it  necessary  to  urge  upon  those, 
who  have  the  exclusive  power  to  provide  and  maintain 
the  navy  of  the  country,  that  in  times  of  war,  a  harbour 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  guarded  by  the  simple  but 
impregnable  ibrtress  wliich  the  locality  admits,  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  national  work,  and  that  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  vessels  pm-sued  by  an  enemy,  approachable  un- 
der all  circumstances  without  a  pilot,  or  as  a  station  frorri 
which  access  to  the  occean  is  at  all  times  practicable,  it 
would  combine  ad\'antages  to  the  national  and  commer- 
cial marine,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  port  in  the  United 
States. 

Supported  by  these  considerations  of  gi-eat  and  gene- 
ral importance,  your  memorialists  most  respectfully  but 
most  earnestly  solicit  your  honourable  bodies  to  pass  a 
a  law,  appropriating-  the  necessary  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  secm-e  artificial  harbour  near  the  Capes  of 
the  Delaware. 

And  as  in  duty,  &c. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  that  the  memorial  now  pre- 
sented be  adopted  by  this  meeting;  that  it  be  signed  in 
belialf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and  Count)'  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  the  Chairman  and  Secretai-y,  and  transmit- 
ted to  om-  Representati\-es  and  Senators  in  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  to- 
gether with  the  memorial  to  Congress,  be  published  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

IIOR:BINNEy,  Caii-man. 
SAMUEL  JAUDON,  Sec'ry. 

CASES  OF  SHIPWRECK,  LOSS,  AND  DISASTER, 

Within  the  Bay  of  Delawai-c,  as  v.'ell  as  in  its  neig-libour- 
hood,  by  vessels  being  driven  into,  or  out  thereof,  by 
storm  or  by  ice — and  which  v/ould  have  been  prevent- 
ed, had  there  existed  a  place  of  shelter  at  its  entrance. 
Collected  from  authentic  sources  under  the  direction 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

1807,  Jmiuary. — Pilot  boat  America,  of  Cape  May, 
driven  to  sea  from  under  said  Cape. 

Sclir  Amelia  &  Aiuiali,  from  Rarracoa  for  Philadelphia, 
arrived  at  New  York;  having-  l)een  driven  from  the  Capes 
by  stress  of  weather. 

March — Brig-  Commodore  35arry,  drove  ashore  in  the 
Ba}',  but  got  off' again  after  much  loss. 
'  I3rig-  Fair  Dame,  from  Jamaica,  was  driven  out  of  the 
iBay,  attempted  to  make  New  York  and  was  driven  from 
there  also,  when  she  bore  away  for,  and  was  totally  lost 
near  Newport,  R.  I. 
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April — Brig'  Sail}',  "ivas  drove  ashoi'e  near  Ijon^bay 
Hook,  ill  attempting-  to  i-eacli  shelter  at  Reed}'  Island. 

Ship  AVoodrop  Sims,  for  Canton,  with  specie,  was 
di'ove  from  her  anchors  on  the  shore  inside  Cape  May. 

Brig  Polly  and  Betsey  with  ten  or  twelve  others  were 
in  tiie  same  gale,  g'Ot  to  sea  after  loss  of  cables  and  an- 
chors, and  many  lives. 

Brig-  Ann  Jane,  for  Bordeaux,  ^vas  in  same  gale,  drove 
ashore  and  bilged  inside  Cape  May. 

Brig  Nanina,  for  Tenerifie,       do       do       do  do. 

Ship  S.  Carolina,  from  Canton,  do       do       do  do. 

An  Eastern  ship,  drove  over  the  overfiiUs,  and  to  sea, 
in  distress  and  with  loss  of  cables  and  ancliors. 

Brig  Three  Appi-entices,  from  Jamaica,  drove  out  of 
the  Bay,  bore  away  for  New  York,  went  ashore  and 
bilged  near  Sandy  Hook. 

Brig  Mary,  ]\IcCutcheon,  from  New  Orleans,  driven 
out  of  the  Bay  \\  ith  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

Brig  Elizabeth,  Campbell,  from  St.  Croix,  saved  after 
loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

Schooner  Betse}',  Hughes,  drove  ashore  at  Reedj' 
Island. 

Schooner  Friendship,  Burbank,  from  St.  Thomas, 
driven  asho)'e  near  Lewistown. 

Ship  Tair  Trader,  for  Hamburg,  lost  cables  and  anchors 
in  tlie  Ba)',  and  could  make  no  harbor  until  she  reached 
Portland,  Maine. 

1808,  January — Brig  Nancy,  Bingham,  from  Havana, 
driven  ashore  on  the  oyster  beds. 

Schooner  Thetis,  Graysbury,  from  Genoa  via  New 
York,  driven  out  and  ashore  near  Cape  May. 

Schooner  Minerva,  Tripp,  from  Nassau,  do.  do  do. 

Schooner  Regulator,  from  Boston,  driven  from  her 
anchors  on  the  Cross  Ledge. 

November — Ship  Agnes,  from  Charleston,  parted 
cables  under  cape  M.ay  and  driven  to  sea. 

Schooner  Jane,  from  Richmond,       do       do  do. 

Deceriiher — Ship  Four  Friends,  from  Havana,  driven 
out  of  the  Bay  after  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

Brig  Dolphin,  from  New  Y'ork,  driven  from  her  an- 
chors on  the  shoals  and  to  sea. 

Brig  Stetson,  fiom  New  York,        do        do  do. 

1809,  Januarij — Brig  Portland,  Crabtree,  from  AVil- 
mlng-ton,  N.  C;  drove  ashore  near  Listens. 

Schooner  Seahorse,  from  North  Carohna;  got  into 
Cohanzy  after  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

February — Brig  Caniillus,  from  New  Orleans,  driven 
ashore  near  Reedy  Island,  much  damaged  by  ice. 

May — lU-jg  Trumbidl,  Coit;  put  back  from  the  Bay 
with  the  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

December — Sloop  Greyhoimd,  from  Baltimore;  dri^•en 
ashore  and  lost  on  c.rpe  May. 

1810,  January — Brig  Slary,  to  Fayal;  driven  on  the 
Overfalls. 

Schooner  Friendship,  for  Charleston;  put  back  from 
the  Bay  in  disti-ess. 

Brig  Neptune,  for  Havana;  put  back  fi-om  the  Bay 
with  the  loss  of  cables  and  anchors,  and  much  cut  v/itli 
ice. 

Schooner  Pha'be  for  Laguira;         do        do  do. 

February — Ship  Jane,  for  Fayal;  put  back  from  the 
Bay  and  went  ashore  near  Listons. 

Schooner  Nancy,  for  Spanish  Main,  put  back  from  the 
Bay  and  went  ashore  near  Deep  creek. 

Schooner  Clementina,  for  Laguira,  cut  with  ice  and 
sunk  in  the  Bay. 

Schooner  Concordia,  for  Havana;  driven  ashore  near 
Collins'  Ditch. 

Brig  Cyrus,  do  do  do. 

Brig  Susannah, for  Cadiz,  brig  Olympus,  for  Tonlng-en, 
schooner  Atlantic,  and  schooner  Louisiana;  all  driven 
ashore  near  Cohanzey. 

Brig  Eliza,  for  Toningen,  and  schooner  Huntress  for 
New  York;  driven  ashore  near  Appoquinimink. 

Ship  Ciuatamazon,  from  Canton,  to  New  York,  dj-ove 
ashore  under  cape  May  and  bilged — lost  over  50,000 
dollai's. 


1810,  February — Schoonei-  M'eymotith,  from  Slaracai- 
bo;  sails  torn,  vessel  mtich  injured. 

March — Brig  Growler,  Roljerts,  from  Canton;  driven 
on  the  Flogger. 

December — Brig  Growler,  Robinson,  from  Havana; 
di-iven  on  the  Brandy  wine — vessel  and  cargo  lost. 

Ship  Franklin,  for  Charleston;  driven  back  and  much 
cut  with  ice. 

1812,  January — Brig  Three  Brothers,  from  St.  Thom- 
as; driven  on  shore  and  lost  under  cape  Henlopen. 

Ship  Lydia,--drove  ashore  from  the  Brown  and  Lewis- 
town  beach. 

Schooner  Juliet,  from  Havana;  driven  ashore  near  the 
point  of  cape  Henlopen. 

Schooner  ,  a  prize,  carg-o  cocoa  and  rum;  drove 

ashore  near  Lewistown — all  lost. 

Schooner  Perseverance,  from  Havana;  driven  ashore 
on  Lewistown  beach. 

Schooner   ,  (Spanish;)  di'ove  on  shore  near 

Lewistown — all  lost. 

Febniary — Brig  Ehza,  from  Sligo  via  Lisbon;  drove 
ashore  on  cape  May. 

Sloop  ,  (Sp.anish,)  captain  Povell;  drove  ashore 

near  pitch  of  cape  Henlopen. 

1813,  January — Brig  General  Apodaca,  (Spanish,) 
from  Havana;  driven  ashore  at  cape  Henlopen — cargo 
lost. 

\d>\5,January — Sloop  Industi-y,  for  Chai-leston;  strand- 
ed near  Lewistown — only  part  of  the  carg-o  saved. 

1817,  January — Schooner  Five  Sisters,  from  Balti- 
more; driven  ashore  on  Egg  Island — full  of  water. 

February — Brig  Hope,  Hall;  driven  into  the  Roads  m 
the  ice,  with  loss  of  best  bower  and  cable. 

Brig  Friends;  driven  ashore  half  a  mile  inside  cape 
Henlopen. 

Brig  f^liza;  drove  ashore  second  time,  with  loss  of  an- 
chors and  cables  at  Lewistown. 

Schooner  Eliza;  driving  in  the  Bay  in  ice,  without 
cables  or  anchors. 

Sloop  Polly  and  Eliza,  from  Richmond;  driven  from 
the  Bay,  and  drifting  off  Egg  Harbour  Flats. 

March — Brig  John  Hoavc,  from  Havana;  had  to  cut 
cables  in  cape  Henlopen  roads  and  go  to  sea. 

United  States'  schooner  Helen:  drove  from  her  anchors 
on  shore  at  Lewistown;  totally  lost. 

1817,  March — Ship  Hope,  Gardiner,  for  Philadelphia 
brig- James  Coulter,  from  Havana  and  schooner  Commo- 
dore Perry,  from  Havana;  compelled  to  cut  cables  and 
stand  to  sea. 

Brig  Pilot,  Wing,  of  Philadelphia,  lost  cables  and  an- 
chors and  compelled  to  stand  to  sea. 

Brig  Amanda,  from  St.  Domingo;  lost  cables  and  an- 
1  cliors  in  the  roads  and  had  to  drive  ashore. 
}  December — Brig-  Junius,  from  St.  Salvador;  lp.st  cables 
and  anchors  and  blov.'n  out  of  the  bay. 

Schooner  Favourite;  drove  on  the  Overfalls,  damaged 
rudder  and  had  to  ptit  back, 

Brig  Ariadne;  lost  anchor  ar.d  cable  in  the  ba}'  and  put 
to  sea. 

Schooner  Washington,  from  Norfolk;  lost  anchors  and 
cables  in  the  bay  and  was  blown  ofl'the  coast. 

1818,  February — Ship  Al]5ha;  drove  on  the  Bro-vvn; 
drifted  on  toLewistown  bar;  cut  away  masts. 

Brig  Roderick,  fi-om  Savannah  for  New  York,  put  into 
the  Delaware;  lost  an  anchor  ami  dragging,  cut  and  ran 
for  the  beach. 

Brig  General  Scott,  from  Port-au-Prince,  \vith  specie, 
S'agar,  coffee  and  tobacco;  rode  the  gale  till  Saturday, 
when  she  lost  cables  and  ;mchors;  had  to  mn  on  the 
beach;  crew  frost  bitten. 

Schooner  St.  Helena;  drifting  in  the  bay  in  the  ice. 

March — Sloop  Tnnihenla,  from  N  ew  York  to  Norfolk; 
put  in  and  was  cast  away  on  Cape  Miiy;  one  female  and 
three  men  lost;  captain  and  one  man  drifted  on  shore  on 
the  quarter  deck. 

Schooner  Ann  Maria,  for  Darien;  drove  ashoie  on  cape 
Henlopen  and  bDged. 
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1817,  Jamiarii — ScUooi'erPeTinsylvaiiia,  from  Charles- 
ton; drove  out  and  on  shore  near  cape  May;  full  of  water, 

October — Schooner  Concord,  from  Ocracock  to  New 
York;  blown  ashore  and  cast  away  on  cape  Ma}-;  vessel 
and  cargo  lost. 

November — Sloop  Canton,  from  Fredericksburg  for  N. 
York,  blown  ashore  and  cast  away  on  cape  May;  cargo 
o.OOO  bushels  of  wheat,  lost. 

1820,  January — brig  Mary  Jane,  from  St.  Thomas  for 
New  York,  cast  aM'ay  at  Cold  Spring  bar;  crew  saved. 

Brig  Hyperion,  from  Rio,  driven  ashore  on  Cohanzy 
Flats,  when  tiying  for  shelter. 

Brig  Concord,  from  CiuTacoa,     do.  do. 

Brig  Joseph  S.  Lewis,  do.  do. 

February — Ship  Emma  Matilda,  do.  do.  on  her 
beam  ends. 

Ship  Maria,  fi-om  ilatanzas;  drove  on  shore  on  Towns- 
end's  Inlet  near  cape  Alay;  bilged. 

May — Ship  Superior;  parted  cables  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  had  to  put  back. 

1821,  January — Schooner  M'Donough,  from  Boston; 
lost  anchor  and  cable  under  cape  May;  bore  away  and 
made  harbour  at  Rhode  Island. 

Brig  Venus,  from  Cape  Haytien  for  Philadelphia;  was 
four  times  off  the  Delaware  bay  and  New  York  and  twice 
oft"  the  Chesapeake;  was  driven  from  each  by  heavy 
gales;  crew  frost  bitten  and  nearly  exhausted;  cargo  da- 
maged, also  sails  and  rigging. 

Ship  Montesquieu,  for  Philadelphia;  di-iven  from  her 
ancliors  in  the  bay  and  stood  for  sea. 

Ship  North  America  for  Pliiladelphia;  lost  nidder  and 
cables  and  anchors,  and  stood  for  sea. 

February — Ship  Rebecca  for  Philadelphia;  cut  both 
cables,  and  stood  to  sea. 

Brig  Feliciana,  from  New  Orleans;  lost  anchors  and 
drove  over  the  shears;  saved  almost  by  miracle. 

Ship  Orleans  from  New  Orleans;  sunk  by  the  ice  in 
the  bay;  vessel  and  cargo  nearly  total  loss. 

Sloop  Active  from  Matanzas;  lost  anchor  and  cable  in 
the  bay  and  had  to  go  to  sea. 

March — Sloop  Antelope,  for  Savannah;  driven  ashore 
at  cape  Ma}-  and  lost  nidder. 

June — Schooner  Mary  and  Betsey  from  New  Orleans; 
cargo  tobacco,  pork,  flour,  &c.  anchored  in  Old  Iviln 
roads;  parted  and  ran  on  shore  near  Lewistown  bar. 

September — Brig  Newbern  from  Gibraltar;  was  drove 
ashore  at  Bombay  Hook,  after  loss  of  cables  and  an- 
chors. 

Sloop  ,  M'inslow,  master;  drove  from  her  an- 
chors and  was  lost  near  Lewistown. 

Brig  Timai-anda  lost  both  masts  near  the  Shears;  ulti- 
mately saved  and  towed  up  by  pilot  boats. 

Brig  Louisiana  from  St.  Jago;       do.  do. 

Schooner  William  &  Catharine  from  Baltimore;  driven 
ashore  at  Bombay  Hook. 

Brig  Washington,  do.  do. 

Brig  Mary,  Correy;  lost  both  anchors  and  cables,  and 
had  to  drive  to  sea. 

1%'2'2,  January — Brig  Irene  drove  on  Lew  istown  beach; 
cargo  damaged. 

February-- — Brig  Hamlet  got  to  anchor  imder  cape 
Henlopen;  oliliged  to  cut  cables  and  go  to  sea. 

Schooner  M'Donough  was  drove  from  her  anchors  in 
the  roads,  and  to  sea. 

Brig  Concordia  was  drove  from  her  anchors  on  Mls- 
pilhon;  totally  lost. 

May — Sloop  Seaman  from  New  York,  drove  on  the 
Overfalls;  afterwards  in  a  heavy  storm  was  totally  lost. 

Ship  Factor,  Sheed,  lost  anchors,  cables,  and  windlass 
in  same  storm,  and  had  to  put  to  sea. 

Brig  Mary  lost  masts,  anchors,  cables,  in  same  g^le. 

June — Schooner  Polly,  with  naval  stores,  was  driven 
on  the  Flogger;  totally  lost. 

1823,  January — Brig  Alert,  from  England,  touched 
on  the  Shears;  afterwards  was  ran  on  shore  near  Lewis- 
town,  with  eight  feet  water  in  her  hold;  only  part  of 
cargo  expected  to  be  saved. 


Schooner  Sally  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  drove 
ashore  at  cape  May;  cargo  and  one  of  the  crew  lost. 

April — Schooner  Polly  and  Sylvia,  for  Petersburg; 
was  drove  ashore  in  a  gale  near  Lewistown. 

Schooner  Regulator  was  drove  ashore  on  cape  Henlo- 
pen, and  cast  awa}-. 

December — Sloop  Valiant  from  Newbern  for  NewYork 
in  search  of  shelter,  was  cast  ashore  ne  .r  cape  >Iav. 

1824,  February — Schooner  Nancy,  from  Martinique: 
to  Plymouth,  in  search  of  shelter  chove  ashore  near  cape 
May  and  bilged. 

1825,  January — Sloop  Boxer  for  Philadelphia,  made 
anchorage  under  cape  May;  was  di'ove  oft',  and  spoke  18 
days  afterwards,  having  lost  cables  and  ancliors. 

Schooner  M'Donougli  from  Rio  de  la  Ilatche,  split 
her  sails,  lost  anchors  and  cables,  and  drove  ashore  at 
Lewistown. 

Jlpril — Sloop  Spartan  from  Sav  annah,  dro\-e  ashore  in 
a  gale,  above  Lewistown;  probably  lost  totally. 

May — Brig  Louisiana  from  Baltimore;  di'ove  on  and 
was  lost  upon  the  Flogger. 

Jwie — Sloop  Kitty  Ann,  drove  ashore  in  the  gale  un- 
der cape  Mav. 

Sloop  George  Ogden,       do.    do.  do. 

Thirteen  others,       do.        do.  do. 

Sloop  Friendship  from  New  York,       do.  do. 

Eight  sloops  dro\-e  ashore  in  the  gale  under  cape  Hen- 
lopen. 

Brig  Bevan  parted  cables  in  the  gale,  cutaway  mast, 
and  drove  to  sea. 

Brig  Rose  lost  cables  and  sails;  returned,  reports  a  sliipi 
and  brig  on  shore,  dismasted  and  bilged;  also  thirty-two 
sail  large  and  small  on  shore  on  cape  Henlopen,  beaela 
covered  with  goods. 

Pilot  boat  Lewis  Clapier,  on  shore  at  cape  Henlopen; 
stern  stove  in. 

Brig  Joseph  Eastbm-n  di-ove  on  shore  inside  of  cape 
May. 

Schooner  William  Penn,        do.  do. 

A  sloop  do.  do. 

Sloop  Equality-  do.  do. 

Schooner  Thetis  do.  do. 

Pilot  Boat  Edward  Thompson  anil  one  smack  drove 
on  cape  May  from  cape  Henlopen;  both  lost,  capiairs 
drowned. 

Sloop  Ohio  drove  on  shore  inside  cape  Mav. 

Schooner  Tlii-ee  Sisters       do.  do. 

Sloop  Phihp  AValters  do.  do. 

Sloop  Paragon  from  New  York  do. 

Sloop  Tlii-ee  friends  do.  do.  and  sinifc. 

Sloop  Betsey  for  New-  York,  abandoned  near  cape 
Alay;  drove  ashore  at  cape  Henlopen. 

Schooner  Herald  for  IsTewbuiyport  lost  anchors;  drove 
ashore  near  Blackbird  creek. 

Seven  vessels  ashore  between  Cohanz}-  and  Back 
creeks. 

Nine  vessels  ashore  near  Lewisto-\\-n. 

The  Uno,  of  New  York,  has  not  been  heard  of;  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  with  all  hands,  w-ithin  the  bay. 

The  Emeline,  her  sails  liave  been  found;  her  crew 
supposed  to  be  lost  within  the  bay. 

T!ic  Fame  was  driven  on  the  beacli       do.  do. 

The  M'Donough  do.    do.  captain  drowned, 

November — Scliooner  Maria  parted  cables  in  the  bay, 
and  had  to  drive  to  sea. 

December — Schooner  Tombull  blown  as  far  n.oi-th  as 
Egg  Harbour,  was  ran  on  shore  for  preservatioa  of  the 
crew. 

1826,  February — Schooner  Boscer  blown  aaSiore  at 
cape  May. 

Brig  Joseph  Eastljurn  dro^-e  from  the  bay  witi  loss  of 
cables  and  anchors;  crew  frost  bitten;  manned  hj  pilots, 
and  afterwards  srot  in. 

o 

Barque  Catharine  from  Liverpool,  driven  to  sea  fi-om 
the  bay  by  the  ice. 

August — Schooner  Cicero,  from  Baltimore,  drove  on 
the  Brandy  wine;  caigo  totally  lost  with  vessel. 
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October — Schooner  America  for  Edenton;  di-ove  on 
J.ewistown  beach. 


Ships  20 

Brig's  57 

Sch's  48 

Sloops  43 

Pilot-boats   4 


Uncertajn. 
Barque. . . 


.20 
.  1 


Total  193 


Philadelphia,  24th  Dec.  1826. 
Sir, — Caleb  Newbold,  esq.  late  last  evening',  handed 
me  your  favoiu-  to  him  of  the  21st  inst.  The  duties  of 
the  secretaries  of  our  Insm'ance  offices  are  arduous  at 
tills  period,  and  prevent  them  from  g-iving-  what  X  was 
desu'ous  to  furnish  3^ou  fully  with,  throug-h  the  commit- 
tee. At  their  request,  the  accompanying-  list  of  loss  and 
disaster  to  vessels  and  cargoes  bound  into  and  out  of  the 
Delaware,  as  also  of  those  who,  from  distress  at  sea,  or 
on  the  coast,  soug-ht  slielter  there  in  time  of  storm  and 
peril,  from  leak,  loss  of  spars  and  sails,  want  of  water 
and  provisions,  sickly  or  disabled  crews,  and  the  multitude 
of  other  casualties  inseparable  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
merchant  and  the  mariner,  has  been  made  hastily  up, 
but  from  soiu'ces  to  l)e  relied  on.  It  contains,  however, 
but  a  minor  exhibit  of  the  appaling  sufferings  of  seamen 
and  the  incalculable  loss  of  propert}'  to  individuals  and 
the  public,  which  are  annually  experienced  on  this  coast 
more  particidarly  in  the  Delaware,  \\  hich  has  been,  and 
still  is,  resorted  to  by  foreign  as  well  as  general  coasting' 
vessels  when  in  distress,  counting  iq^on  the  efficiency 
and  abihty  of  its  pilots,  and  the  promptness  with  which 
every  want  is  supplied  when  human  exertion  can  bring' 
the  sufferers  to  any  of  its  present  yilaces  of  shelter. — 
These  are  j'et  in  emergency,  distant  from  either  cape, 
and  require,  ag-alnst  the  obstructions  of  ice  and  adverse 
winds,  more  time  and  powerful  exertion  than  the  gene- 
rally exhausted  state  of  crews  under  such  circumstances 
can  sustain.  Tlie  result  is  obvious  and  apparent  to  the 
most  cai'eless  observer.  Place  but  a  shelter  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  the  commerce  of  the  Delaware  will 
■not  alone  be  protected  and  pi'eserved  by  it,  but  that  of 
the  whole  coast,  dally  passing  and  repassing  its  capes, 
together  with  foreign  vessels  who  resort  there  when 
overtaken  by  accident  at  sea.  All  will  lind  a  haven  where 
their  crews  can  be  recruited;  damages  repaired,  and 
their  wants  fully  supplied  secure  from  mishap  or  danger, 
thereby  the  interests  of  merchants,  and  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  will  be  saved  from  jeopardy  or  un- 
timely death. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  vessels  within  nam- 
ed were  brought  to  the  most  secvu'c  anchorage  possible 
within  the  capes,  and  that,  whether  driven  on  shore  in- 
side or  without  the  bay  afterwards,  was  a  consequence 
not  under  the  conti'ol  of  the  pilots  or  commanders,  ljut 
by  an  overwhelming  act  of  the  elements  operating  in  a 
space  where  no  efficient  security  could  be  seized  upon 
to  prevent  disaster. 

Had  but  a  barrier  in  their  vicinity,  existed,  at  which 
they  could  have  attached  In  threatening  and  Inclement 
weather,  these  occurrences  would  not  have  been  on  re- 
cord, nor  brought  up  now  to  renew  afresh  the  soitows 
and  distress  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  nor  those  of 
the  impo\'erlshed  merchant  or  underwriter;  nor  would 
the  consequent  Immense  losses  to  the  revenue  have  to 
be  so  imperiously  presented  to  the  view  of  the  represen- 
fcitives  of  the  Union. 

I  regret  my  labours,  so  far,  will  prove  so  unsatisfactory 
at  so  important  a  period;  nevertlieless  w-111  be  happy,  if 
by  a  continuance  of  them,  they  can  be  made  productive 
of  the  slightest  aid  towards  the  imjiortant  object  you 
have  now  to  advocate.  With  due  deference  and  respect 
permit  me  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  STEWART,  .Tr. 
Hon.  .ToHN  WuBTS,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Amountofrevenuearisingfrom  commerce,  and  amount 
of  expenditures  paid  from  the  Treasury,  calculated  from 
the  1st  of  January,  ir90,  to  the  Slst  December,  1825,  viz. 


Revenue  Received, 

From  Delaware  Bay  $80,313,726 

  Chesapeake  Bay  56,963,669 

  the  harbour  of  New  York        .  144,055,315 

  the  harbom-  of  Boston  64,517,667 

Expenditures  made. 
To  Delawai-e  Bav  835,483 

—  Chesapeake  Bay  3,253,611 

—  the  harbom' of  New  York  4,185,481 

—  the  harboui' of  Boston  916,957 
Thus  the  expenditure  on  the  Delaware,  in  proportion 

to  tlie  revenue  paid,  is  only  a  fraction  more  than  one  per 
cei\t.;  whilst  the  expenditure  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
more  than  5i  per  cent. ;  on  the  New  York  harbour  more 
than  2:j  per  cent. ;  on  the  harbour  of  Boston  a  fi'action 
less  than  li  per  cent. ;  so  that  Baltimore  has  received 
450  per  cent,  more  of  tlie  public  money,  than  Pliiladel- 
phla  and  all  other  ports  on  the  Delaware;  New  York  has 
received  125  per  cent,  more;  and  Boston  has  received 
about  50  per  cent.  more. 


STATEMENT, 

Shewing  the  value  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  boimd 
into  the  Del.aware,  between  the  28th  December,  1826, 
and  15th  .January,  1827,  which  were  compelled  to  go 
to  sea,  or  to  seek  precarious  shelter  elsewhere. 

PuiLADELPiriA,  Jan.  23,  1827. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  Inclose  you  a  valuable  document  from  Mr.  Stewart, 
which  ought  to  convince  every  one  of  the  Importance  of 
the  contemplated  Breakwater  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  With  all  the  zeal  and  indefatigable  In- 
dustry of  Mr.  Stewart,  I  am  persuaded  he  has  not  been 
able  to  collect  all  the  cases  of  disaster  which  mig-ht  fair- 
ly  be  brought  into  view. — Many  vessels  bound  to  New 
York,  as  well  as  to  this  place,  have,  for  the  last  week, 
been  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  having  been  prevented 
from  making  a  port  by  the  mclemency  of  tlie  weather. 
The  mouth  of  the  Delav.'are  is  now  the  only  place  of 
shelter,  from  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake,  every  harbor  In 
tlie  whole  distance  being  obstructed  by  ice. 

With  much  respect,  youi'  most  oliedlent  servant, 

A.  G.  RALSTON, 
Secretary  to  Breakwater  committee. 

John  Wurtz,  Esq. 

Value  of  vessels  with  their  cargoes,  bound  Into  the 
Delaware,  or  from  thence,  with  others  seeking  slielter 
there,  which  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  sea,  by  los- 
ing anchors  or  cables,  or  to  seek  precarious  shelter 
within  its  Bay,  or  at  Reedy  Island,  Newcastle,  Chester, 
&c.  from  force  of  storm  and  ice;  by  which  almost  all  are 
Injured,  as  well  as  the  crews  more  or  less  frozen  or  dis- 
abled. Commencing  on  the  28th  December,  1826,  and 
ending  the  15th  instant,  comprizing  a  period  of  only 
eighteen  days.  Collected  and  reported  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Brig  Joseph  E.astbui'n,  bound  for  St.  Thom- 
as, got  into  Reedy  Island 
Brig  Saint  Anna,  do.  Porto  Rico,  do 
Sclir  Baltimore,  (a  pilot  boat,)  do 
Steamboat  Norfolk,  bound  for  Philadelphia, 

got  into  Duck  creek 
Sliip  Thomas  Scattergood,  do.  Canton,  got 

into  Newcastle  Piers 
Ship  Fanny,  do.  Clbraltar,  do 

 Addison,  do.  Marseilles,  do 

 Alexander,  do.  Charleston  do 

 Atlantic,  do.  Havana  do 

Juhus  Ca;sar,  do.  city  Point  do 


$25,000 
12,000 
2,600 

35,000 


Brig  President,  do.  Havana  do 
 Philadelphia,  do  do  do 


Schooner  Eliza  Plggot,  do.  St.  Thomas  do 
 Valiant,  do.  New  York  do 


125,000 
60,000 
62,000 
50,000 
45,000 
15,000 
14,918 
28,316 
14,219 
35,000 
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Schooner  Maiyland,  do.  Tampico  do  19,621 

 Borneo,  bound  from  Wilmington  do  6,500 

Brig"  James  Lawrence,  bound  for  Mobile  do  5,  500 
Ship  Ohio,  do.  New  Orleans,  g'Ot  into  Point 

■  House  pier  40,000 

Brig  Oreg-on,  do  do  got  into  Fort  Mifflin  pier  30,000 

Brig  Wave,  do.  Boston  do  15,000 

-Hamlet,  do.  Carthagena  do  15,000 

-Columbian,  bound  for  Laguira  do  22,000 


Schooner  Cecilia,    do.    Carthagena;  cut 
tlirougli  by  the  ice,  near  Reedj"  Island 

William  Porter,  do.  Norfolk,  do  do 


5,349 
22,000 


and  sunk 

 Richmond,  bound  from  Richmond; 

got  into  Cohansey  8,000 

 Eliza  Jane,  do.  Boston  do  20,000 

 Forrester  do.  New  Orleans  do  18,009 

 James  Bui-rell,  do.  Providence;  got 

into  JIamnce  river  40,000 

 Domestic,    do    do    do  25,000 

Rights  of  Man,  bound  for  Cuba  4,635 


Brig  Francis,  Croft,  bound  from  Savannah;  lost 

v.-incUass,  cut  cables,  anddi-ove  to  sea  12,000 

Brig  Emily,  do.  Gibraltar,  do.  do.  18,000 

Barque  Wyoming,  bound  for  Havre;  pai'tcd  ca- 
bles and  forced  to  sea  36,829 

Ship  Florian,  bound  from  Cliarleston;  got  into 

Lewistou  creek  30,000 

Slrip  Carolinian  do.  do.  anchored  in  tlie  bay, 

di'ove  out,  not  since  heard  of  25,000 

Schooner  Little  George  Fatc,  do.  Havanna; 

got  into  Lev/istown  Roads  10,000 

Brig  James  &  Mary,  do.  Pernambuco,  do.  28,000 

Schooner  Farmer's  Ing-enuity,  do.  Norfolk;  g'ot 

into  Maurice  river  6,000 

Schooner  Messenger,  do.  Providence,  R.I.  g'Ot 

into  Pea  Patch  50,000 

Schooner  Socrates,  do.  New  York,  do.  12,000 

Schooner  Mirror,  do.  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
lost  deck-load  and  towed  into  ancliorage  by 

the  pilot  boat  AVilham  Price  20,000 

Ship  Juno,  do.  Bremen;  got  into  Reedy  Island  30,000 

Brig  Cuba  bound  for  Gibraltar;  got  into  Point 

House  pier  15,500 

Ship  Benjamin  Morgan.*  bound  from  New  Or- 
leans; got  up  within  20  miles  of  Reedy  Island; 
from  thence  was  drove  to  sea;  has  on  board 

for  U.  S.  Bank,  §100,000  sp.  200,000 

Ship  Sarah  Ralston,  do. Liverpool;  got  into  Lew- 

istown  roads;  afterwards  di-ove  to  sea  140,000 

Brig  Dodg-e  Healy,  do.  New  Orleans:  frozen  up 
on  Cohansey  flats,  in  gTeat  distress,  both  an- 
chors lost,  and  all  the  crew  except  4,  sick  35,000 

Ship  Tuscarora*  do.  Liverpool;  got  into  Lew- 

istown  roads;  di-ove  to  sea       '  140,000 

Brig  Floyd,*  do.  New  Orleans;  drove  out  of  the 

bay  46,000 

Brig  Monument,  do.  do.  got  into  cape  May  49,000 

Schooner  Emil}^  Davis,  do.  Richmond  do.  15,000 

Brig  Harp,  do.  Demerara;  got  into  the  bay; 
was  driven  out,  and  reached  Norfolk  in  dis- 
tress 26,000 

Sloop  AVilliam  Henry,  do.  Savannah;  got  into 

the  bay  and  to  Reedy  Island  5,000 

Bi-ig  Olive  S;  Sarah  bound  for  Havana;  got  into 

Point  House  pier  13,000 

Sloop  Reaper  do.  New  York;  got  into  Newcastle 

piers  10,000 


$1,-92,987 


'  These  vessels,  with  many  others,  were  by  latest  ac- 
counts, at  anchor  on  the  sea  coast  south  of  Sandy  Hook, 
unable  to  enter  there,  the  channel  to  New  York  being 
choked  with  ice  at  the  Narrows,  by  every  change  of 
tide. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  value  of  the  following- 
coasting  and  foreign  vessels  is  to  be  added;  wliich,  with 
the  bay,  river,  and  snuill  coasting  crat\,  will  swell  the  ac- 
tiial  amount  of  property  at  risk,  at  the  above  period, 
much  be_yond  two  milhons  of  dollai-s. 

Sloop  Charlotte  and  Sarah  from  New  York;  got  into 
Newcastle. 

Schooner  Greek  from  the  Y'ineyard;  put  into  the  ba)'; 
subsequently  di-ove  out  in  disti'ess. 

Schooner  St.  Croix,  from  Trinidad;  got  into  Newcas- 
tle piers. 

Schooner  James  from  Boston;  got  into  the  capes  of 
Delaware. 

Schooner  xVmcliafrom  Newbern,  N.  C.  do. 

Sloop  Friendship  from  Norfolk;  got  into  Cohansey. 

Two  topsail  schooners,  do. 

By  order  of  the  Pliiladelijliia  Chamber  ofOommerce. 

ALEX.  STEWART,  Jr, 


Ships. 
Brigs . 
Sell's. 
Sl'ps.. 


.13 
.18 


Barque. . . . 
Steamboat. 


Total. 


.62 


COASTING  TRADE  THROUGH  DELAWARE 
BAY. 

Mr.  Seiigean-t  submitted  to  Congi'css  the  following  Es- 
timate of  the  Annual  Coasting  Trade  to  and  from  Ports 
witliiu  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  passing-  in  and 
out  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  &c. 

Philadelpliia,  January  10,  1828. 
Many  of  the  vessels  in  the  annexed  schedule  are  own- 
ed b}'  citizens  of  Eastern  St;ites,  and  much  of  the  insur- 
ance on  vessels  and  carg'oes  is  effected  in  states  east  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  agents  in  Philadelphia  for  four  insurance 
companies  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  transient  vessels  and  cargoes,  coastwise,  coming-  to, 
and  g'oing  from  Philadelpliia;  but  the  number  is  verj' 
great,  probably  amounting  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
passing  in  and  out  of  Delawai'e  Bay  in  the  com-se  of  a 
year. 

A  very  larg-e  proportion  of  tlie  cotton  and  tobacco 
coming  to  Phihidelphia  from  Nortli  Cai-olina,  and  owned 
there,  comes  in  ti  ansient  coasting  vessels,  (of  course  not 
in  tlie  annexed  estimate.)  One  house  mentions  that  they 
have  received  in  1827,  3,200  bales  of  cotton  owned  in 
North  Carolina,  nine-tenths  of  which  came  in  ti-ansient 
coastei's. 

The  amount  of  the  trade  from  Wilmington,  Del.  to  N. 
York  and  other  ports,  is  very  considerable. 

J.  J.  BORIE, 
Chairman  of  Breakwater  Committee  of 
Phllad.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Attest. 
xV.  G.  Ralstox, 

Secretai-y  of  Breakwater  Committee 
of  Pliilad.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Philadelpliia,  December  31,  1827. 
AVe,  the  subscribers,  owners  and  agents  of  packets, 
which,  with  tlielr  cargoes,  are  estimated  in  the  annexed 
schedule,  consider  the  estimates  as  not  overrated.  ^ 
GRANTS  &  STONE, 

Boston  line  of  packets, 
A.  C.  BARCLAY, 

Boston  line  of  packets. 
JAS.  GEO.  STAGEY  &  Co. 

New  York  line  of  packets. 
BAILEY  &  BRIDGES, 

For  NewYork  and  Portland  lirtcs. 
C.  PRICE  &  MORGAN, 

Agents  for  NewOrleans  packets. 
SMITH  &  STEAVARDSON, 

Agents  for  Charleston  line. 
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John  HASELTINE, 

Agent  for  New  Orleans  packets. 
C.  &  F.  KING, 

Ag'ents  New  York  line. 
C.  &  C.  W.  PEIRCE, 

Portsmouth  line  of  packets. 
THOMAS  &  MARTIN, 
Agents  for  Providence  line  of  packets. 
HACKER,  BROWN  &  Co. 

For  Salem,  Mass.  packets. 
CALEB  S.  FOLWELL, 

Ag'ent  for  Richmond  line. 
JONA.  PALMER, 

Agent  for  Hartford  line. 
WM.  BROWN. 
Agent  for  Newburyport  and  Hingham  vessels. 
STANTON  &  BROTHER, 
Agent  tor  Stonington,  Conn.  line. 
AVASH'N  JACKSON, 

For  Attakapas  line. 
JOSEPH  HAND, 

Proprietor  of  Alexandria  line, 
and  agent  for  Baltimore  line. 
,  CALEB  S.  FOLWELL, 
Agent  for  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg'  line. 
JAMES  PATTON,jr. 
Agent  for  the  Wilmington,  N.C.  packets. 
BEVAN  &  PORTER, 
Agents  for  the  Newbern,  N.C.  packets. 
THOS.  W.  MORGAN, 

Agent  for  New  Bedford  packet. 

Philadelphia,  January  10,  1827. 

J.  J.  BORIE, 

Chairman  of  Breakwater  Committee  of 
Philad.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Attest, 
A.  G.  Ralstojt, 

Secretary  of  Breakwater  Committee 
of  Philad.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Above  30,000  yards  of  homespun,  linens  and  woolens 
have  been  manufactured  among'  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  of  Lancaster,  from  May  1, 1769  to  May  1,  1770, 
and  it  is  computed  there  was  not  less  than  50  looms  and 
700  spinning  wheels  in  use  in  that  town. — Penn.Chron. 


SCHUTLKILL  NAVIGATION. 
REPORT. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

The  President  and  Managers  of  the  Schuylldll  Navig'a- 
tion  company  have  the  pleasure,  in  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another  year,  to  exhibit  a  continued  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  company,  which  gTadually  deve- 
lopes  itself  as  the  importance  of  the  navigation  becomes 
more  properly  appreciated,  and  promises  in  the  futui'e  a 
progress  quite  equal  to  the  anticipation  of  the  most  san- 
guine. 

The  tolls  received  dui-ing  the  past  year  amount 

to  $58,149  74 

The  amount  received  in  1826  was  43,108  87 


The  increase  is  15,040  87 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  tolls  for  1827,  it  is  estimated 
there  was  received  from  the  ascending  ti-ade  $15,284  47 
being  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  upon  tlie  ascending 
tolls  for  1826. 

Tons. 

The  tonnage  that  passed  in  1827  was  65,501 
Ditto     .  in  1826  32,404 

Making  an  increase  of"  33,097 
No.  5.  " 


The  tolls  do  not  bear  a  corresponding  increase,  arising 
from  two  causes;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  tonnage  has 
increased  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  transit  near 
this  city,  of  heavy  articles^  of  little  comparative  value, 
for  short  distances;  the  other  cause  ai-ises  ii-om  the  toll 
on  coal  being  materially  lower,  a  measure  wluch  the 
board,  after  mature'consideration,  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  encoiu'agement  of  the  trade;  the  con- 
sequence has  been  an  augmentatioji  of  near  100  p.  cent, 
in  the  quantity  brought  to  market,  which  has  met  a  rea- 
dy sale. 

The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tliis  valuable 
fuel,  is  very  important  to  the  interest  of  the  company. 
At  tlie  commencement  of  last  season,  many  thousand 
tons  were  left  unsold  in  the  coal  yards,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill front  of  the  city,  out  of  only  16,767  tons  brought 
down.  It  is  now  beheved,  that  when  the  navig'ation  re- 
opens, the  j'ards  will  be  entirely  cleared  by  the  con- 
sumption of  this  winter,  although  the  quantity  brought 
to  market  was  31,360  tons,  to  which,  if  there  be  added 
5000  tons  for  the  surplus  of  1826,  the  consumption  will 
be  shown  to  be  upwards  of  36,000  tons,  being  a  total 
increase  of  24,233  tons. 

Important  as  the  coal  trade  is  to  the  company,  yet  the 
following  statement  will  show  that  other  articles  than 
coal  contribute  more  tlian  two-fifths  to  the  amount  of 
our  income : 

The  toll  on  coal  amounted  to  §33,317 
While  that  on  other  articles  was  24,832 

The  increase  of  the  trade  from  and  to  the  Susquehanna  is 
considerable;  and  the  facilities  of  om-  navigation  are  ea- 
gerly sought  for  by  the  people  on  the  borders  of  that 
river.  The  completion  too,  of  that  great  work,  the 
UnionCanal,  after  the  meritorious  and  persevering  efforts 
of  its  public-spirited  President  and  Managers,  promises, 
during  the  coming  season,  to  add  materially  to  our  in- 
come. Toll  was  received  upon  about  1000  tons  from 
that  som'ce  last  year. 

The  annual  income  from  water  power  on  thci  Flat 
Rock  canal  is  ^4,567  50;  the  rents  from  otlier  soui'cesis 
about  5i;2000. 

The  remainder  of  the  loan,  authorized  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  3d  April  1826,  has  been  raised  as  follows: 

25,000  dollars  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  without  the  li- 
berty of  converting  into  the  stock  of  the  company;  and 
10,200  dollars  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  with  a  premium  of 
20  per  cent,  and  with  a  riglit  to  convert. 
In  the  last  report  the  Board  communicated  their  inten- 
tion of  doing  some  further  planking'  on  those  canals  ex- 
posed to  leakage  by  passing  over  sti-ata  of  limestone: 
this  was  accordingly  done,  and  at 'considerable  cost. — 
Much  money  has  been  expended,  also,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channels  and  towing  paths  of  some  of  the 
pools;  the  early  rise  of  tlie  waters  the  last  season  pre- 
vented their  completion;  but  contracts  being  made  for 
the  principal  parts,  they  will  be  finished  when  the  state 
of  the  v/ater  will  permit. 

By  the  act  of  Incorporation  the  company  are  required 
within  a  certain  jseriod,  to  carry  their  works  to  Mill-creek 
about  2-}  miles  above  Mount  Carbon.  As  that  period  is 
nearly  arrived,  and  as  this  is  a  very  important  coal  re- 
gion, it  was  thought  best  to  have  the  work  completed; 
and  it  was  accordingly  put  under  contract,  and  is  now  iii 
progTess.  It  will,  the  Board  have  no  doubt,  be  finished 
by  the  first  of  June — the  time  limited  in  the  contract. 

Finally,  the  Board  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  antici- 
pation in  their  last  report  is  fully  realized;  and  tbey  again 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  very  considerable 
augm.entation  of  the  income  of  the  company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JOSEPH  S.  LEWIS,  President. 
Philadelphia,  January  7,  1828, 
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SCHUYLKILI,  NAVIGATION. 


STATEMENT 


Of  the  Accounts  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  for  IBS/. 


Amount  of  cash  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1826 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


received  from  Stockholders 

of  Tolls  - 

of  Rents    -       .  .,' 

of  Loans    -       .  - 

Premium  of  do. 

on  account  of  Real  Estate 

of  Interest  received  - 


5,019  53 

6  60 

58,149  74 

5,469  90 

75,200  00 

2,040  00 

1,104  62 

6  94 


$146,997  33 


Amount  paid  for  improvements.  Including 
cmTent  expenses  and  repairs 
Do.    paid  for  Damages       -       -  - 
Do.    paid  for  Interest  ... 
Do.    paid  for  Real  Estate  - 
Do.    of  Individual  Accounts 
Do.    cash  on  hand     .       .       -  - 


81,390  33 
5,531  14 

54,885  72 
1,201  31 
2,958  07 
1,030  76 


$146,997  33 


TRADE  OF  THE  RIVER  SCHUYLKILL 

For  1826  St  1827— compiled  from  Reports  of  Schu}  lk!ll  Navigation  Company  for  1827  &  1828. 


DESCENDING. 


ARTICIE9. 


Coal  .... 
Flour,  1826—21,245  bbls. 
Do.  1827— 31,436J  do. 
Gmn  and  seeds 
Live  hogs  .  -  . 
Whiskey  ... 
Iron  ore 

Butter,  lard  and  pork 
Marble  &  stone- 
Potash     -       -       -  - 
Nuts       -  - 
Tallow  .... 
Iron        -       .       -  . 
Wood  and  bark 
Lumber  and  plank  - 
Potatoes  .... 
Fruit  .... 
Store  goods  ... 
Wheat,  1827  -24,244*  bushels 
Corn,  1827—12,951    '  do. 
Rye,  1827— 1,643  do. 
Flaxseed,  1827—6,151  do. 
Oats  434 
OU    .      -  - 
Flax       -  . 
Leather  .... 
Paper  .... 
Bark       -,      -  - 
Rags       »  , 
Hides      -  .     -      ,  . 
Soap  -     ,  - 

Sundries  -  .  .  . 
Hats  .... 
Glue  .... 
Cake  meal 

Egg» — 745  dozen  - 
Apples — 71  barrels  - 
Ship  stuff  and  shorts 
Limestone 
Nails 

Stone  .... 


In  favour  of  1827 


1826. 


Tons. 


16767 

0 

0 

2023 

0 

0 

724 

0 

■0 

8 

0 

0 

420 

0 

0 

2541 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

1207 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

122 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

1492 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

25561  0  0 
28221  16  3 


1827. 


Tons. 
31360  10 


2994    0  0 


22  0 
483  4 
1472  10 
71  17 
679  0 
4  15 
18 
13  1 
1533  3 
1279  0 
2006  2 


5  12 


606  0, 

323  15 

41  1 

153  15 

5  9 

'  61  5 

18  12 

36  5 

35  0 

96  0 

4  10 

2  0 

3  5 
171  3 

18  15 

2  0 

98  5 

5-  0 

50  6 

3521  0 

526  5 

6078  0 


53782  16  3 


ASCENDING. 


AnXICLES. 


Store  goods     -  - 
Iron  and  castings 
Plaster  Paris  ... 
Liunber  ... 
Empty  casks,  kegs  and  hhds, 
Litherage  ... 
Sand  and  stones 
Household  fiu-niture 
Melons  and  other  vegetables 
Bricks  .... 
Oysters  and  seafish 
Marble  .... 
Machinery 

Virginia  coal  -  .  - 
Logs  .... 
Fruit  - 

Mules  .... 
Hides  .... 
Lead       -   ■ ,  - 
Grain — 926  bushels  - 
Potatoes  .... 
Limestone       -       -  - 
Iron  ore  -       - ,  - 
Whiskey  .       -       -  - 


Infavoiu-  of  1827 


1826. 


Tons. 

2670 

0 

0 

198 

0 

0 

908 

0 

0 

776 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1478 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

6843    0  0 


4876  14  3 


1827. 


Tons. 
3621  18  6 
487  14  2 
2182  19  1 
1176  10  0 


31  10  0 
65    6  2 


291  5  0 
220  13  0 


1302  13  0 


70  17  0 
2  10  0 
19  0 
9  0 
0  0 
14  0 


11 

31 

23 
5 


1697  15  0 
494    0  0 
2    0  0 


11719  14  3 


DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  CANAL. 
Length  117  miles  from  Kingston  on  the  Hudson  river 
to  the  foot  of  the  railway  on  the  Lackawaxen  river,  in 
Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  whole  of  the  canal 
to  be  completed  in  ,Iuly  1828,  at  an  expense  of  1,500,000 
dollars.  The  railway  is  16^  miles  longfrom  the  Lacka- 
waxen  creek  over  the  hill  to  the  coal  mines  on  the  Lack- 
awana,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  858  feet;  estimated 
cost  §178,000.  Seven  locomotive  engines  will  be  em- 
ployed on  3  planes,  and  5  stationary  engines  and  3 
ijra'kes  on  the  ascents.  The  ascents  where  the  brakes 
and  stationary  engines  are  used,  are  5  degrees.  The  rail- 
way will  be  completed  in  all  1828.  The  cost  of  the  loco- 
motive engines  will  be  about  §1600  each,  weight  about 
7  tons. 


1828.  J 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BREAKWATER. 

The  following'  resolution  was  on  motion  of  Mi-.  Leh- 
man, considered  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  Thursda}-,  Jan.  23,  1828. 

Whereas  the  construction  of  an  artificial  harbour  in 
the  bay  of  the  Delaware  is  essential  to  a  safe  navig-ation 
and  has  after  a  careful  examination  received  the  sanction 
of  a  board  of  United  States  eng'ineers,  aided  by  an  ex- 
perienced officer  of  the  navy:  And  whereas,  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  which  will  unite  the  Delaware  with  the 
Ohio  and  the  Lakes  is  advancing'  rapidly  towards  com- 
pletion, and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  western 
states  will  thereby  be  closely  interwoven  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met,  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
present  session,  relative  to  a  Breakwater,  to  the  g'overn- 
ors  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ilhnois  and  Tennessee, 
with  a  request  that  they  be,  laid  before  the  respective 
legislatures,  and  that  they  be  earnestly  solicited  to  co- 
operate with  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
in  procuring'  the  construction  of  a  breakwater '  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware. 


THERMOMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

AT  WASHINGTON,  PA. 

nh  January,  1828. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Dear  Sir, — Below  you  have  an  exti-act  from  our  me- 
teorolog'ical  table  for  the  last  one  hundi-ed  days,  or  from 
the  1st  of  October.  I  have  also  set  down  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  fell  in  the  three  last  months  of  1826;  and  it 
will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  a  much  more  bounti- 
ful supply  of  water  has  fallen  in  the  same  period  of  the 
last  year, — indeed,  our  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  recol- 
lect a  season  so  extraordinary  for  rain.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred last  days,  on  forty-six,  it  rained,  with  some  half  a 
dozen  smart  showers  of  snow.  Five  mill-dams  have  been 
swept  off  within  a  few  miles  of  us. 

It  has  been  a  most  uncomfortable  season  for  the  far- 
mers. Some  of  the  slov/  and  easy  ones  did  not  g-et  all 
their  seeding  done — man}'  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes 
are  yet  in  the  ground,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cotn  is  ungathered. 

Most  of  our  flocks  of  sheep  look  wretched.  Unless 
\Vhere  they  were  under  cover,  they  were  frequently 
soaking-  wet  for  ten  days  together.  Great  numbers  of 
them  will  never  see  the  first  of  May. 

The  present  depressed  prices  of  wool  begins  to  pro- 
duce an  apathy  amongst  our  farmei-s,  which  I  much  fear 
will  prove  destructive  to  fine  flocks  of  sheep.  No  spe- 
cies of  property  has  suftered  so  great  a  depression  in  our 
country.  A  good  flock  of  full  blooded  sheep  sold,  a  few 
days  since,  at  a  price  not  equal  to  two  dollars  per  head, 
in  cash.  You  wdl  readily  estimate  the  loss  sustained  in 
this  county,  which  contains  such  vast  flocks. 

The  weather  continues  mild  as  May.  The  honey- 
suckle is  in  leaf,  and  the  buds  on  many  kinds  of  shrulD- 
bery  are  enlarging  rapidly.  Whilst  I  write  the  thei-mome- 
ter  is  standing  at  60°,  and  the  barometer  is  down  to  28 
5-10.  Yours,  &c. 

In  October,  1826.  2  7-10  inches  of  water  fell. 

In  October,  1827,  4  7-10    do  do. 

In  November,  1826,  3  5-10  inches. 

In  November,  1827,  4  2-10  do. 

In  the  tliree  last  months  of  the  year  1826,  7  6-10 
inches. 

In  December,  1826,  1  4-10  inches. 
In  December,  1827,  8  3-10  do. 

In  the  same  period  of  1827,  with  seven  days  of  Janu- 
ary, 1828,  20  4-10  inches. 

In  Januaiy,  1828,  up  till  7th,  3  2-10  inches  rain  have 
fallen — Rain  every  day  except  the  first. 


Average  temperatui-e  of  October,  1827,  at  one  o'clock 
59° — maximum  73° — minimum  28°. 

Averag-e  temperatui-e  of  November,  1827,-at  the  same 
horn-,  45°— max.  67°— min.  22°. 

Avcrag-e  temperature  of  Dec.  44  5-10 — maximum  61°; 
min.  5°.  Amer.  Fai-mer. 

LEGAL  DECISION. 

The  Case  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Supreme  Couht,  in  Bank,  January  7,  1828. 

A  difference  amongst  the  members  of  the  above  named 
Church,  having  resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  pai-ties, 
the  minority  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  "  The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Philadelphia:"  no  charter  having  ever  been  obtained 
since  the  establishment  of  the  church  nearly  a  century 
ago.  The  instrument  of  incorporation  being  duly  ex- 
amined and  certified  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
state,  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  about 
being  signed  by  the  governor,  when  a  representation 
fi'om  the  majority  induced  him  to  suspend  giving  his 
sanction  until  the  court  should  reconsider  their  certifi- 
cate on  a  hearing  of  the  case.  A  rule  was  accordingly 
obtained  on  the  apphcants  to  show  cause  why  the  certi- 
ficate should  not  be  vacated. 

'  Randall  and  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  in  support  of  tlie  rule, 
stated  the  only  objection  to  the  charter  to  be,  that  the 
a]3plicants  wished  to  assume  a  name  which  the  members 
of  the  old  chm-ch  had  borne  for  many  3'ears,  and  by 
whicli  they  were  known;  that  the  object  of  the  apphca- 
tJon  for  a  charter,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  now  in  the  hands  of  trustees;  that 
confusion  and  litigation  w'ould  arise  as  to  devises;  that 
the  lawfulness  which  the  act  of  Assembly  enjoins  on  the 
court  to  consider  and  certify,  embraces  not  onlv  what  is 
free  from  actual  criminalit}',  but  what  is  improper  and 
incong-ruous  in  any  respect. 

Chauncey  and  IJinney,  for  the  applicants,  passing  by 
the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Judges  to  revoke  their  acts,  where  no 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  has  been  used  to  obtain  them, 
contended  that  the  course  prescribed  by  the  act  of  as- 
sembly, had  been  strictly  pursued:  that  act  requires 
persons  desirous  of  being  incoi-porated  for  any  literary, 
charitable,  or  rehgious  purpose,  to  prepare  their  charter, 
"  specifying  the  objects,  articles,  conditions,  and  «ar/?e" 
of  the  association:  that  the  attorney  general  and  court 
were  required  by  the  act  merely  to  testify  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  "objects,  articles  and  conditions:"  that  the 
]5arty  applying  were  at  libei-ty  to  select  and  submit  any 
name,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  scope  of  the  judicial 
authority  to  interfere  with  their  choice;  that  the  oppos- 
ing party  having  never  been  incorporated,  had  no  legal 
existence,  and  could  not  be  recognised  as  possessing  tlie 
name  they  claimed,  that  by  virtue  of  this  charter  alone 
the  minority  could  have  no  claim  on  the  property  of  the 
clivu-ch,  for  their  existence  would  only  commence  now. 

The  counsel  on  tlie  other  side  replied,  that  the  power 
of  g-ranting  charters  had  been  given  to  the  supreme 
court  to  relieve  the  legislature  from  the  ti'ouble,  and  the 
]3ai-ties  interested  from  the  delay  incident  to  that  course; 
that  the  court  stood  in  their  place,  and  could  exercise 
the  same  discretion  as  to  the  name  of  an  incorporation 
that  the  legislative  power  ever  did;  the  name  had  been 
appropriated  by  usage,  and  was  as  distinctive  as  if  it  had 
been  given  by  charter. 

The  court  held  the  case  under  advisement  until  the 
17th  inst.  when  the  chief  justice  and  Judge  Huston  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  court  could  i»ot  interfere 
with  the  dispute  between  the  parties  as  it  came  before 
them  on  this  motion,  and  that  the  charter  should  be 
granted.  Judges  Tod  and  Rogers  dissented;  and  the 
court  being  thus  divided,  the  question  will  probably 
stand  imtil  the  appointment  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the 
bench  shall  be  made,  and  the  case  be  re-arg-ued. — Fen. 
Gaz. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Col. LovEr ace's*  Oi!iu;r.Foii  Ccstoms  at  theHoarkili. 

"Whereas  I  a)n  g'iren  to  understand,  that  all  Eui'ope- 
an  goods  imported  at  the  Hoarkill,  in  Delaware  Bay, 
did  heretefore  pay  custom  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent, 
and  all  fim's  and  peltry  exported  from  thence  at  the  same 
rate,  which  turned  to  some  advantag-e  towards  the  sup- 
jiort  of  g-overnment,  upon  mature  advice  and  considera- 
tion had  thereof,  1  have  thought  fit  to  renew  the  former 
custom;  and  do  therefore  hereby  order  and  appoint 
captain  Martin  Prieger,  who  is  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  trade  of  those  parts,  and  very  well  known  there  both 
to  the  Clu'istians  and  Indians,  to  be  receiver  and  collec- 
tor of  the  customs  at  the  Hoarkill,  where  by  himself  or 
his  deputy,  he  is  to  receive  10  per  cent,  of  all  European 
goods  imported  there,  whether  coming-  from  this  place. 
New  Castle  in  Delaware,  or  any  other  part;  and  ten  per 
cent,  also  for  all  furrs  or  pelby,  exported  from  thence, 
according  to  former  custom  and  usage  on  that  behalf; 
and  all  persons  whatsoever  ti'ading  thither,  or  from 
thence  to  any  other  place,  are  to  take  notice  thereof, 
and  to  obey  this  my  commission,  under  t]\e  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  their  goods  if  they  shall  presume  to  do 
otherwise,  the  said  Capt.  Prieg'cr  standing"  oblig-ed  to  be 
answerable  here,  for  all  such  customs  as  shall  be  receiv- 
ed by  himself  or  deputy  there,  of  which  he  is  to  vender 
unto  me  a  due  and  exact  account." — Smith's  Hist,  of  N. 
J.  p.  55.    A.D.  1669. 


*  Governor  of  New  York. 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  DUNCAN. 

Few  men  have  attained  to  as  great  an  eminence  in  the 
profession  of  the  law,  as  the  late  Judge  DUNCAN.  In 
the  very  maturit}'  of  his  faculties,  a  nd  with  a  full  treasiu-y 
of  legal  attainment,  he  was  filling,  with  honor  and  use- 
fulness, one  of  the  most  important  ofiices  in  civil  life, 
when  by  his  sudden  demise,  the  Commonwealth  was 
called  to  lament  the  loss  of  an  able  and  faithful  Magistrate. 
It  is  our  desire,  briefly  to  notice  the  life  and  character 
of  this  distinguished  man,  and  to  offer  a  just  and  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  ancestors  of  Judge  Duncan  came  to  this  country 
from  Scotland,  at  an  early  period,  and  his  father  was 
among  the  first  settlers  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  residence  until  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench.  Ha  was  educated  in  his 
native  town,  under  the  immediate  care  and  direction"  of 
Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian;  and  after  the  completion  of 
his  academic  course  he  studied  the  law  under  the  late 
Judge  Yeates,  at  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  summer  of  1781.  Nature  had  given  him  peculiar 
talents  for  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen;  and  he 
devoted  himself  with  uncommon  ardor  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  knowledge  which  he  knew  was  indispensable  to 
the  attainment  of  eminence  and  success. — His  rise  was 
rapid,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  from  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  the  midland 
counties  of  the  state.  He  rode,  an  extensive  chcuit,  and 
although  within  that  chcuit  there  were  a  number  of 
learned  and  able  practitioners,  yet  his  talents  were  in  i-c- 
quisition  for  almost  every  important  cause.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  did  he  sustain  this  eminence  in  the  practice; 
and  deservedly  reaped  the  reward  due  to  talents  and 
learning  faithfully  applied  to  the  service  of  his  clients. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1817,  he  was  appointeelr  by 
governor  Snyder,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court,  occasiojied  by  the  death  of  his  former 
preceptor.  Judge  Yeates;  and  shortly  after  he  removed 
witli  his  family  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death.  His  appointment  to  his  higli  Ju- 
dicial station  was  creditable  alike  to  him,  and  to  the  exe- 
cutive by  whom  it  was  made.  It  was  a  tribute  paid  to 
merit  and  fitness  for  office,  without  regard  to  differences 
of  political  sentiment. 


On  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  he  was  associated  - 
with  the  late  chief  justice  Tilghman,  and  the  present 
chief  justice  Gibson,  until  near  the  cjose  of  liis  judicial 
career;  and  perfonned  witli  untiring  industry  and  unin- 
termitting-  labour,  the  duties  of  his  arduous  office-  For 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  it  was  evident  to  his 
friends,  that  his  health  was  impaired,  and  that  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  a  disease  of  'a  fatal 
character.  He  devoted  himself,  nevertheless,  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  acomplished,  with  some 
interruption,  his  share  of  the  business  of  the  fall  circuits. 
On  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  attacked  at  Lancas- 
ter, by  the  disease  which  had  for  some  time,  tlu-eatened 
him,  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed 
on  his  journey;  and  after  a  few  days  illness,  he  expired 
on  the  16th  of  November,  sm-rounded  by  mo.st  of  the 
members  of  his  numerous  and  affectionate  family. 

From  those  who  were  immediately  conversant  with 
the  character  of  Mr.  Duncan  at  the  bar,  we  learn,  that 
he  was  particularly  distinguished  by  quickness  and 
acuteness  of  discernment,  promptness  of  decision,  and 
accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things? 
and  a  ready  recourse  to  the  rich  stores  of  his  own  mind 
and  memoiy.  Without  the  possession  of  many  of  the 
natural  rec[uisites  of  oratory,  he  was  a  skilful,  ardent 
and  indeed  eloquent  advocate.  He  knew  so  well  the 
springs  and  motives  of  human  action,  and  was  so  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  human 
heart,  that  he  seldom  failed  to  command  the  attention, 
and  even  the  favour  of  those  whom  he  addi-essed.  In  his 
legal  arguments,  he  was  always  master  of  tire  learning  of 
his  cause,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  jury,  he  chsplayed 
a  variety  of  talent  seldom  witnessed  at  the  bar.  In  the 
conduct  andmanagement  of  a  cause  through  all  its  stages, 
and  particularly  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  he  was 
eminently  skilful;  and  it  w'as  within  the  compass  and 
reach  of  his  powers,  to  amuse  and  concihate  by  sallies  of 
wit,  to  interest  and  persuade  hy  appeals  to  the  passions, 
to  instruct  by  erudition  and  to  convince  by  argument. 

The  judicial  character  of  this  distinguished  man  will 
be  always  revered  in  Pennsylvania:  It  was  founded  upon 
an  able  and  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  He  was 
well  instnicted  in  the  great  principles  of  the  law,  and 
adhered  to  them  with  inflexible  attachment.  Plis  mind 
was  peculiarly  active  and  ardent;  and  yet  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  seek, b}' the  most  diligent  and  laborious  research 
for  the  safest  lights  to  guide  to  a  sound  conclusion.  His 
gTeat  experience  and  observation  enabled  him  to  see 
quickly  and  almost  intuitively  into  the  business  and  mer- 
its of  tlie  cause;  yet  his  investigations  were  patient;  but 
when  they  were  completed,  his  opinions  were  given  with 
directness  and  decision.  During  the  ten  years  that  he 
sat  upon  the  bench,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  stock 
of  judicial  opinion;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the 
volumes  of  our  Reports,  memorials  of  his  industry,  learn- 
ing-and  talents,  which  will  be  imperishable. 

Amidst  as  great  a  multiplicity  «pd  perplexity  of  voca- 
tion, as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  practitioner  of  tlie  law,  Mr. 
Duncan,  whilst  at  the  bar,  did  not  omit  to  apply  himself 
with  assiduity  to  general  professional  study;  and  after 
his  elevation  to  tlie  bench,  his  devotion  to  legal  science 
was  entri-e.  He  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  law;  and  it  is  known,  that  he  prepared, 
with  g-reat  care,  a  Treatise  upon  a  case  of  pecidiar  inter- 
est and  importance;  the  benefit  of  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  yet  be  enjoyed  by  the  profession  and  the  pubhc. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Duncan  was  hterally  devoted  to  his  la- 
borious profession,  and  the  service  of  the  state;  but 
though  thus  devoted,  he  was  emlnentl)'  amiable  and  esti- 
mable in  liis  domestic  and  social  relations;  and  his  me- 
mory will  long  remain  in  the  affections  of  many  friends,  i 

Judge  Duncan  survived  his  excellent  fiiend  and  asso- 
ciate chief  justice  Tilghman,  but  a  few  7Tionths:  The  de- 
cease of  these  two  eminent  and  able  magistrates  has  been 
deeply  lamented  throughout  the  place;  and  their  chai'ac- 
ters  and  sei-vices  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania. — Paulson, 


1828.] 


EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION. 
In  the  Senate  of  PenHsylvania,  Jan.  18,  1828. 

The  following-  report  from  the  committee  on  Educa- 
tion, was  made  by  Mr.  Kelley,  the  chalrnum,  read  and 
laid  on  the  table: 

The  committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred 
an  item  of  unfinished  business  of  last  session,  i-elative  to 
providing-  a  fund  for  a  general  system  of  education,  and 
to  whom  also  were  referred  various  petitions  on  the  same 
subject,  report: 

That  the  petitions  on  this  subject  are  numerous,  are 
from  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  are  sig-ned  by  a  larg-e 
number  of  very  respectable  citizens.  The  urgent  re- 
quests of  so  many  of  om-  constituents,  and  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  measure  proposed,  combine  to  press 
it  upon  the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  dif- 
fusion of  education  among  the  great  body  of  the  people 
is  an  object  very  near  the  hearts  of  the  benevolent  and 
humane.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  powerful  means 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion;  audits 
importance  to  a  counti-y  possessing-  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  universally  admitted.  To  accomplish  thife 
great  object,  therefore,  if  within  our  means  would  seem, 
upon  many  and  high  considerations,  to  be  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  government  of  this  state. 

Your  committee  are  well  aware,  that  the  system  of 
internal  improvement,  in  which  the  state  is  now  embark- 
ed, is  so  extensive,  that  any  great  disbursements  from 
the  treasiu-y  for  tmy  other  purpose  are  not  now  to  be  ex- 
pected. All  that  your  committee  can  hope  to  see  done 
at  present,  is  to  begin  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  which 
shall  be  solemnly  pledged  to  this  object.  They  hope 
that  the  annual  additions  to  be  made  to  this  fund,  and 
the  interest  thereon  will  in  time  carry  the  blessings  of 
common  schools  into  tlie  most  remote  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Your  committee  are  no  friends  to  a  servile  imitation  of 
the  institutions  of  our  sister  states;  but  they  sec  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  adopt  such  of  their  laws  and 
usages  as  are  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  which 
we,  in  th/Z  exercise  of  ovu-  judgment,  approve.  It  is  no 
objection  to  these,  that  they  were  not  originally  com- 
menced here,  if  they  are  right  and  proper  in  themselves. 
By  tlie  report  of  the  superintendant  of  common  schools 
in  the  state  of  New  York  made  to  the  Legislature  in 
January,  1827,  it  appears  that  that  state  has  a  school 
fund  amounting  to  $1,253,477.  This  fund,  during  the 
year  1826,  yielded  the  nett  income  of  $85,267.  This 
amount  of  money  was  divided  among  the  several  town- 
ships upon  the  principle,  that  each  township  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools  an  amount  equal 
to  that  received  from  the  school  fund.  This,  it  appears, 
was  done  by  all  the  townships.  With  the  money  so  rais- 
ed, common  schools  v/ere  supported  in  the  year  1826,  in 
8,114  school  districts  into  which  the  state  of  New  York 
is  divided;  and  the  average  time  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  was  8  months  of  that  year.  In  these  schools,  dur- 
ing the  year  1826,  there  were  taught  431,601  children. 
The  whole  number  of  childi-en  in  that  state,  between 
the  years  of  5  and  15,  was  that  year  411,256.  So  it 
appears,  that  there  were  educated  in  these  common 
schools  in  that  year  a  number  of  children  greater  by 
16,206  thaii  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  state, 
who  were  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years. 

This  result  yoiu'  committee  think  is  admirable.  .\U 
the  rising  generation  of  a  g'reat  community  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  The  doors  of  the  com- 
mon school  houses  are'open  to  all  without  distinction, and 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  there  in  the 
participation  of  a  common  benefit,  upon  terms  of  the 
most  perfect  equality.  Such  a  system  is  above  all  praise 
and  deserves  imitation  every  where. 

Yo-ar  committee  are  not  informed  of  all  the  sources 
from  which  the  government  of  New  York  have  derived 
their  common  school  fund,  but  they  observe  that  in  the 
new  constitution  of  that  state,  all  moneys  thereafter  to 


be  received  for  lands  owned  by  the  state  are  appropriat- 
ed to  that  fund.  \ 

This  has  led  your  committee  to  reflect  upon  the  pro 
priety  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  by  setting  apart  for  that  purpose  all  moneys 
hereafter  paid  into  the  treasury  for  land.  Tlie  amount 
due  to  the  state  for  land,  it  appears,  has  been  variously 
estimated  from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose 
it  to  be  one  million  and  a  half,  it  would  amount  to  a  lar- 
ger sum  than  the  New  York  fund,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  has  produced  such  wonderful  residts.  If 
the  money,  as  it  is  ])ald  into  the  ti-easury,  shall  be  infest- 
ed in  some  productive  stock,  and  the  interest  theieon 
invested  in  hke  manner,  no  great  length  of  time  will 
elapse,  before  the  fund  will  amount  to  a  large  sum.  The 
particular  mode  of  its  distribution,  among  the  several 
counties  and  townships,  can  be  better  settled,  when  the 
fund  shall  have  increased  to  such  a  sum  as  to  render  the 
distribution  of  its  interest  expedient. 

The  question  will  naturally  present  itself,  whetherthe 
state  of  our  finances  will  admit  of  the  substraction  of  diat 
portion  of  our  revenue  derived  from  lands.  Your  csm- 
mittee  has  been  informed,  that  as  a  means  of  meeting: 
the  ordinaiy  expentUtures  of  government,  the  receipts 
from  lands  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  The  amo  int 
is  exceedingly  fluctuating.  The  amount  received  dur- 
ing tile  last  year  is  pretty  large — for  some  of  the  preced- 
ing yeai's  it  was  small. — It  would,  therefore,  seem  that 
this  source  of  revenue  could  be  taken  for  a  school  fund 
with  less  inconvenience  than  either  of  tiie  others.  The 
amount  to  be  received  during  any  year  from  the  interest 
of  oiu-  bank  stock,  from  auction  duties,  from  tavern 
licenses,  &c.  can  be  estimated  with  tolerable  accm-acy; 
while  that  to  be-received  for  land  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Your  committee  can  see  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  lhat 
independent  of  the  moneys  due  for  land,  the  state  has 
ample  means  of  defraying  the  ordiniu-y  expenses  of 
government. — And  in  respect  to  the  canals  now  con- 
structing, the  money  for  lands  comes  in  too  slowly  to  as- 
sist much  in  their  constmction.  And  the  friends  of  the 
canal  are  ofopinion,  the  canals  themselves  will  be  asouiee 
of  revenue,  before  any  considerable  part  of  the  moiiey 
due  for  lands  can  be  received  into  the  ti-easury.  * 

It  may  not  be  here  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  money, 
due  to  the  state  for  land,  will  probably  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  more  cheerfully  and  prompt!}',  when  the  pay- 
ers know  that  they  are  thereby  laying  up  a  rich  inheri- 
tance for  posterit}',  and  opening  the  gates  of  knowledge 
and  science  to  all  their  descendants  in  all  time  to  come. 

The  constitution  of  the  state,  which  we  have  severally 
sworn  to  support,  enjoins  upon  us  the  duty  of  providing- 
for  the  general  education  of  the  people:  the  voice  of  our 
fathers,  therefore,  from  the  times  that  are  past,  urges  us 
forward  to  tliis  measure,  and  gives  incalculable  force  to 
the  other  many  and  weighty  considerations  which  induce 
its  adoption. 


PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 

[The  following  letter  was  not  intended  for  pubhcation 
when  it  was  written,  but  the  value  of  the  opinions  which 
it  contains  induced  a  request,  that  the  writer  would 
permit  this  use  to  be  made  of  it,  to  wliich  he  politely 
consented.  ] 

Dear  Sir, 

I  meant  to  have  said,  when  we  were  intermpted  to 
day,  that  the  charge  of  cruelty  is  a  veiy  vag-ue  one. 
All  punishment  is  an  infliction  of  some  sort,  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  feeling's  of  the  culprit,  and  therefore  produ- 
cing pain.  This  is  literally  true  even  of  the  correction 
of  children. 

Most  punishments,  too,  are  of  a  nature  to  endanger 
more  or  less  the  health  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
them.  Restraint  mcrelj' — the  least  of  all,  may  shock  the 
constitution  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of 
hbcrty.  A  change  of  diet,  especially  with  tliose  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  immoderate  indulgence,  may 
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in  like  manner  have  a  dangerous  tendency.  And  so  of 
many  others. 

Every  proti-acted  punishment  is  in  some  degi-ee  liable 
to  the  objection  last  mentioned.  Those  which  are  shoit, 
the  pilloiy,  whipping-  post,  and  the  g-allows,  are  free  from 
iit.  They  do  no  more  than  they  are  intended  to  do. 
Butthey  are  not  free  from  the  imputation  of  cnielty. 

Confinement  in  jails,  has,  its  peculiar  evils.  If  they 
are  crowded,  there  is  dang-cr  to  health,  and  even  to  life, 
as  the  frequent  occuiTence  of  fevers  sufficiently  proves; 
and  they  are  certainly  ruinous  to  the  moral  constitution 
■of  the  patient.  The  representation  of  the  convict, 
"whose  letter  you  have  pubhshed,  is  undoubtedly  true. 

If  the  prison  be  not  crowded,  still  as  long-  as  there  is 
:assofciation,  there  will  be  an  accumulation  of  coiTupting- 
and  corruptible  materials,  and  consequent!}'  an  increase 
of  corruption.  Our  prisons  are  schools  of  vice,  where 
a.  most  finished  education  is  obtained,  if  we  may  call  by 
that  name  the  maturing-  our  worst  propensities  by  a 
stimidating-  culture. 

These  thing's  are  cruel,  in  a  certain  sense.  The 
:greatest  cruelty  of  all,  is  that  which  exposes  the 
(prisoner  to  the  danger  of  infectious  communication 
-cal^-ulated  to  destroy  all  remnant  of  moral  principle. 
It  makes  him  a  candidate  for  further  and  greater  punish- 
ment, and,  as  it  were,  prepares  his  neck  for  the  rope. 

Cruelty,  in  my  opinion,  is  properly  impvitable  only  to 
'-rinnecessarjr  Infliction  of  pain  or  suffering.  If  a  man  were 
placed  in  a  hospital  to  cure  him  of  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, he  would  be  likely  to  suffer  much  pain  if  liquor 
■were  not  allowed  to  him;  and  yet,  no  one  would  affii-m 
'tliat  there  was  cruelty  in  withholding-  It. 

Supposing  punishments  not  to  be  merely  vindictive, 
they  must  operate  by  teiTor,  by  reform,  or  by  disabling- 
the  culprit  to  repeat  his  misconduct.  The  only  effectu- 
al mode  of  accomplishing  the  last  of  these  pm-poses,  is 
perpetual  Imprisonment  or  death.  In  graduating  the 
•scale  of  penalties,  these  are  very  rightly  reserved  foj- 
«XTeme  cases.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  them  from  our 
■coislderatlon.  To  operate  by  ten-or,  where  there  is  no 
reform,  you  must  employ  as  much  cruelty  as  will 
•cotmterbalance  the  influence  of  temptation  upon  a  mind 
prsdisposed  to  crime.  What  this  may  be,  I  believe  no 
one  yet  knows,  for  certainly  our  prisons  have  not  been 
able  to  Inspire  theli-  inmates  with  salutary  fear.  On  the 
coiti-ar}',  it  would  seem,  tliat  when  a  culprit  has  once 
been  In  jail,  the  jail  becomes  thenceforward  his  home, 
fronn  wliich  he  Is  only  occasionally  absent  during  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

To  work  a  reform,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  our 
present  system  Is  proved  to  be  Inadequate.  It  is  worse. 
The  offender  becomes  hardened  by  its  operation.  It  is 
therefore,  inefficient  In  both  points  of  view.  Ought  we 
not  then  to  try  the  plan  of  solitary  confinement? 

The  objection  to  it  is,  that  its  severity  would  be  in- 
tolerable. As  It  has  never  been  fairly  tested  by  experi- 
ment, this  objection  must,  for  the  present  be  somewhat 
conjectural.  '  There  may  be  individuals  who  will  not  be 
able  to  endui-e  continued  solitude  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  In  such  cases,  some  modification  in 
their  favour  may  be  necessary.  lixperlence  will  show  to 
what  extent  this  ought  to  be  made.  That  there  are  any 
to  whom  solitary  confinement,  even  for  a  short  time, 
would  be  fatal,  or  even  highly  injurious,  may  well  be 
doubted,  for  we  have  had  frequent  instances  of  its  inflic- 
tion without  such  effects. 

Without,  therefore,  undertaking  to  decide  how  far  it 
will  be  effectu-al  for  the  purpose  of  refoiTn,  1  think  the 
experiment  ought  to  be  made.  It  may  fail,  but  it  has 
not  yet  failed,  and  If  It  should  succeed  it  will  do  infinite 
good.  If  not,  we  are  at  least  In  the  way  of  our  duty  in 
making  it,  and  It  will  be  time  enough  to  abandon  the 
effoi-t,  when  it  has  been  tried,  and  found  wanting. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  charge  of  crueltj',  with 
which  it  has  been  stigmatized  In  advance,  and  therefore 
gi-atultously.  It  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that 
if  It  be  only  meant  that  the  punishment  will  be  severe, 


but  without  injury  to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  patient, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  objection.  Punishment  ought  to 
be  severe.  If  it  Is  meant  to  operate  at  all.  People  are 
not  sent  to  prison,  to  enjoy  there  tlie*  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  hfe.  It  may  be  replied,  further,  that  admitting  it 
to  be  severe,  or  even  very  severe,  before  it  can  on  that 
account  be  condemned,  it  mu.st  be  compared  with  any 
other  practicable  mode  of  punishment,  and  a  fair  com- 
parison made  of  the  cruelty  (so  called)  of  each.  And  in 
making  this  comparison,  we  must  take  into  the  account, 
the  g-eneral  merits  of  the  respective  plans  as  they  tend 
more  or  less  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  of  the  unhappy 
subject  of  punishment.  If  there  is  a  well  grounded  hope 
of  lessening  the  quantity  of  crime  and  thus  promoting 
the  general  happiness  and  security  of  society,  and  If 
there  is  also  a  hope  of  reforming  the  criminal,  or  even 
detci-iing  him  from  a  repetition  of  crime,  these  are 
powerful  considerations  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against 
specific  objections  of  severity.  Nor,  in  this  estimate, 
must  we  forget,  that  this  plan  of  solitary  confinement 
has  one  peculiar  and  great  recommendation  ^^'hich  no 
one  can  question.  It  will  prevent  prisoners  from  injur- 
ihg  each  other  by  vicious  Instruction,  a  most  cruel  thing, 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  it  relates  to  those  who  are  expos- 
ed to  such  a  noviciate,  and  as  it  relates  to  society  in 
general. 

I  intended  to  write  a  sentence  or  two,  and  I  have  got 
upon  the  second  sheet  without  saying  a  word  that  is  new 
to  you,  who  have  so  well  considered  tl\e  whole  subject. 
It  gives  me  an  opportunity,  however,  to  sa}-,  that  I  ear- 
nestly hope  the  experiment  will  be  made,  and  also  to 
assure  you  of  my  respect  and  regard. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

JOHN  SERGEANT. 

RoDEiiTS  Vaux,  Esq. 


Marine  BAniiACKs,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  8th,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  favour  of  tlie  oth  instant,  i-eqiiesting-  my 
"opinion  of  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  lash,  or  any  modes  of  punishment  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  marine,  or  land  service  of  the 
United  States."  In  reply,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
facts  and  observations,  as  have  come  within  ray  know- 
ledge in  the  course  of  public  Auiy. 

During  a  period  of  several  years  in  which  I  was  In  sei'-^ 
vice  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  cong-ress,  au- 
thorizing punishment  by  stripes  and  lashes,  itbecame  m}' 
duty  as  an  executive  staft"  officer,  to  carry  into  effect  all 
sentences  of  courts  martial  at  head-quarters.  In  the 
painful  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  could  not  fail  to  observe 
the  good,  or  bad  effects  of  this  degrading,  and  I  was 
about  to  add,  iiihuman  system.  The  result  of  such  ob- 
sei-vations  during  four  suCcessi^'C  years,  was,  that  in  the; 
numerous  instances  which  came  under  my  notice,  I  can 
recollect  but  one,  in  which  a  reformation  was  effected 
solely  by  the  lash.  During  the  period  above  alluded  to, 
the  corps  of  marines  was  commanded  by  a  native  of  this 
state,  who  was  as  distinguished  for  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  a  gentlemen,  as  he  was  for  humanity  and  active 
benevolence.  His  duty  often  called  upon  him  to  sanc- 
tion the  proceedings  of  courts  mai-tial,  inflicting  punish- 
ment by  the  lash,  which  his  better  feelings  revolted  at. 
Finding  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  the  respect 
that  was  due  to  the  opinion  of  maiiy  of  his  officers,  re- 
mit the  sentences  legally  awarded,  he  converted  one  of 
the  rooms  in  ban-acks  into  six  cells,  or  places  of  solitary 
confinement,  and  thus,  in  all  cases,  in  which  he  was 
authorized  to  act  without  the  intervention  of  a  court, 
substituted  a  confinement  to  these  apartments,  for  the 
lash.  His  humane  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  happiest 
effects,  and  procured  for  him  the  spontaneous  and  grate- 
ful epithet  of  the  "soldier's  friend."  '  During  this  peri- 
od, and  until  the  repeal  of  this  degrading  law,  I  can  bear 
testimony  in  numerous  Instances,  of  the  most  complete 
reformation  resulting  from  solitary  confinement;  and  this 
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too,  wlien  the  lash,  and  every  other  mode  practised  in 
ser\'ice  had  failed.  Subsequently  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  the  -^-arious  modes  of  punishment  consisted  in  hard 
labour  with  ball  and  chain,  ciu-tailment  of  pay,  stoppage 
of  liquor,  and  sohtai-y  confinement  to  the  cells  on  bread 
and  water.  In  noticing'  the  operation  of  the  respective 
modes  of  punishment  on  the  prisoners,  I  readily  disco- 
vered the  superiority  of  sohtary  confinement,  over  all 
others.  The  prisoners  viewed  it  as  a  veiy  severe  punish- 
ment, but  without  that  degradation  which  invariably  fol- 
lov>-ed  the  lash.  A  system  so  congenial  to  the  better 
feeling  of  our  natui-e,  and  resulting  in  the  reformation  of 
men,  for  whose  good  conduct  and  practical  usefulness, 
we  were  in  a  measure  responsible,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
a  determination  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  true 
interests  of  the  service  at  heart,  to  practice  it  in  all  ad- 
missible cases.  I  have  done  SO;  and  during  the  pei-iods 
I  have  held  distinct  commands,  my  conviction  of  its  supe- 
riority over  all  other  systems  hitherto  practised,  is  such, 
that  if  the  lash  were  ag-ain  authorized  in  our  service,  I 
would,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  myself,  avoid  it  as  tlie 
most  impolitic  and  pernicious  system  ever  resoi-ted  to  for 
the  government  and  reformation  of  rational  beings.  That 
solitary  confinement  is  dreaded  by  some,  even  more  than 
the  lash,  is  an  evidence  in  favooi-  of  its  adoption.  Of  tliis 
I  have  had  abundant  evidence.  Men  who  have  been  or- 
dered to  the  cells  for  six  or  eight  days  for  minor  ofiences 
have  solicited  that  the  punishment  might  be  commuted 
to  a  dozen  lashes!  It  is  true  such  men  had  generally  been 
attached  to  sea  service,  where  the  lash  is  the  usual  mode 
of  punishment. 

Humanity  and  kindness  are  essential  qualities  in  a  good 
disciplinarian,  and  mainly  conti-ibute  to  the  due  enforce- 
ment of  every  specific  punishment.  I  Have  witnessed  the 
happiest  effects  of  kind  treatment  to  those  in  solitary 
confinement.  It  has  called  forth  the  warmest  effusions 
of  gratitude,  which  continued  to  be  manifested  after 
their  release,  by  the  most  cheerful  and  prompt  attention 
to  duty.  Greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  suf- 
fering under  the  effects  of  the  lash,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessai'v,  but  the  same  results  could  never  be  produced. 
They  were  sensible  of  kindness  for  the  moment,  but  dis- 
grace had  destroyed  their  pride,  damped  their  spirits, 
and  generated  habits  of  dissipation,  from  wlxich  they 
rarely  recovered.  The  moral  and  physical  advantages  re- 
sulting from  a  course  of  ti'eatment  wliich  induces  men  to 
execute  with  cheeifulness  whatever  they  are  required 
to  do,  must  be  apparent  to  all,  ^^-ho  have  witnessed  them 
labouring  \vlth,  or  without  a  wilhng  heart.  And  that 
system  of  punishment  whicli  is  most  dreaded  bv  the 
pei-petrators  of  crime,  which  can-ies  with  it  the  least  dis- 
grace, and  presents  the  fewest  impediments  to  a  cheer- 
ful discharge  of  duties,  or  restoration  to  societ)',  reason 
and  common  sense  would  seem  to  sanction  as  the  best. 
From  witnessing  the  eiTects  of  the  various  modes  of 
punishment,  the  conviction  on  my  mind  is,  that  one  of 
the  surest  methods  to  reclaim  men  from  vice  and  bad 
habits,  is  so  to  temper  the  pimishment  that  they  shall 
not  wholly  lose  that  self-respect,  which  is  essential  to  the 
recovery  and  maintenance  of  a  good  character. 

It  is  true,  my  experience  has  been  derived,  almost 
exclusively,  from  the  government  of  men  in  militarv  life; 
but  I  can  see  no  valid  reason,  why  a  system  calculated  to 
resti-ain  and  punish  men  under  military  law,  should  not, 
eoEteris  paribus,  be  equally  as  operative  under  the  civil. 

If  these  brief  and  imperfect  remarks  shall  contribute 
in  the  smallest  degree,  to  establish  in  this  state,  a  system 
of  solitary  confinement,  in  preference  to  the  barbarous 
and  degrading  use  of  the  lash,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing cast  in  my  mite,  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  impor- 
tant an  object. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM'L.  JVnLLER. 

Roberts  Vaux,  Esq. 


The  subscribers,  who  for  many  years  have  been  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  convicts  in  the  peniten  iary, 
and  also  the  untried  prisoners,  vagrants,  and  others,com- 
mitted  to  the  common  jail  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  their  opiiionp.. 
that  any  association  of  criminals  is  inefficacious  as  a  pun- 
ishment, and  unavailing  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  "hev 
fully  believe,  that  separate  confinement  will  accomplish 
the  best  results  for  the  criminal,  and  for  society  and 
they  further  declare,  that  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
imprisonment  of  refi-actory  convicts  in  the  cells,  thev 
know  of  no  instance  of  mental  derangement  produced 
thereby,  though  in  some  cases,  such  inprisonmemhas 
continued  for  a  long- time. 

ISRAEL  DEACON,  Princ.  Keeper  Penitentaiy, 
ABIJAH  PRICE,  Assistant  Keeper  do 
JACOB  HOLLA  WAY,     do  do 
J.  BERKHART,  do  do. 

CHRIS'R  ARMSTRONG,  do  do. 
WM.  HEELINGS,  do  do 

ANTHONY  FREED,  do  do 
JOSEPH  S.  KITE,  do  do 

WM.  FIARVEY,  do  do. 

JOSEPH  REAKIRT,  Keeper  Bridewell  Archst- 
ANDREW  HOOTON,  Deputy. 
JOHN  M'DANIEL,         do.  " 
FURMAN  BLACK,  do. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  14,  1828. 

CHRONICLE. 

A  call  at  the  Union  Canal  Office,  has  furnished  the  'of- 
lowing  particulars,  relative  to  the  planking  of  the  stm- 
mit  level  of  that  canal. 

The  decision  to  plank  was  made  on  the  loth  July  list. 
The  first  load  of  lumber  for  the  planking  was  dehveied 
on  the  first  of  August;  the  contracts  were  let  on  fee 
fom-th,  and  the  work  actually  commenced  on  the  sixth 
of  tliat  month,  and  finished  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber, being  a  period  of  136  daj-s,  Sundays  included. 

The  surface  planked  is  about  32  feet  in  breadth  in- 
cluding bottom  and  sides,  and  6  miles  in  length.  The 
quantity  of  timber  used  was  322,000  feet  running  mea- 
sure, and  of  boai-ds  and  pknk  1,712,638  feet. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  formidable  work  in  the 
short  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  and  without  any 
previous  preparation,  is  considered  by  competent  judges 
as  a  most  extraordinary  feat;  the  credit  of  which  is  main- 
ly due  to  Mr.  AVilliam  Lehman,  the  company's  principai 
superintendant. — Fcnn.  Gaz. 

,  .  Belle fonte.  Pa.  Jan.  g5. 
An  ark,  having  on  board  40  tons  of  Iron,  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Yalentime  &  Tliomas,  left Milesburg  for  Balti- 
more, on  Thursday  last.  AVe  believe  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  departm-e  at  this  season  of  the  year,  since  the 
Bald  Eagle  was  first  navigated.  The  Susquehanna  river 
IS  very  high;  at  Williamsport,  14  feet  above  low  water 
mark. 

„,  .  Beaver,  (Penn.)  Jan.  11. 

Ike  Heather. — It  has  been  unusually  wet,  without 
any  snow  and  very  little  frost;  more  rain  has  fallen  with- 
in the  last  three  months  than  wc  have  ever  seen  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  Ohio  river  has  been  over  its 
lowest  banks,  we  believe,  as  much  as  foiu-  times  this  win- 
ter; and  the  late  rains  raised  it  higher  than  it  has  been 
this  ten  or  twelve  years.— The  freshets  in  Big  and  Little 

Beaver  creeks  did  considerable  damage  several  mill 

dams  swept  away,  and  it  is  said  that  Hamilton's  mill  on  the 
West  Branch  of  Little  Beaver,  is  entirely  cairiedofT. 

High  Water— Bm-mg  the  last  freshet,  the  Susque- 
hanna river  had  risen  13  feet  3  inches  above  ordinary  low 
water  mark,  at  HaiTisburg. 

dj'  Should  the  numbers  of  the  Register  not  be  regu- 
larly received  by  any  subscriber,  we  will,  upon  being 
informed  thereof,  endeavour  to  prevent  any  future  fai- 
lure, and  supply  deficiencies. 
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Thermometer  daily 


RESULT. 

|Barometer  daily 


'6  o'c  31 
12  42 
3  31 


average 


6  o'c  28.40 
12  28.37 
3  28.37' 


Monthly  mean 
Highest  3d  &.  4th 
Lowest  21 
Range 


38.25|Monthly  -.nean 
58.     Highest  5th 
10.     Lowest  26th 
48.  Variation 


28.38 
31. 
20. 
11. 


Days  on  wliich  Rain  fell  12— Depth  2  inches  11-lOOths. 
Winds—N.  W.  at  33  observations,  N.  E.  29,  S.  W.  20,  E. 
by  N.  4,  W.  3,  E.  2,  N.  1,  S.  E.  1.  Cloudy  55,  clear  38. 
COMPARISON. 
THERMOMETER.  BAROMETER. 
Mean,  Jan.  1775—36.  30.10 
1791—33.  29.88 

1826—  37. 

1827—  27. 

1828—  38.  28.38 
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NO.  6. 


TO  EDITORS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  STATE. 
In  return  for  our  first  number,  we  have  received,  one 
number  of  many  of  the  papers,  in  different  pai-ts  of  the 
State;  and  have  to  express  our  acknowledg-ements  for 
the  very  favorable  I'lotice,  which  their  editors  have  been 
pleased  to  take  of  the  Reg-ister.  It  would  be  gratifying' 
to  us  to  be  al)le  to  excliang-e  with  the  editor  of  each  pa- 
per in  the  state — althoiig-h  in  a  publication,  upon  tlie 
plan  which  we  have  adopted,  the  papers  from  the  inte- 
rior, cannot  be  as  useful  to  us  as  to  the  editors  of  newspa- 
pers g'enerally. — StiUwe  would  wish  to  maintain  afilend- 
iy  intercourse  with  them  all.  But  as  the  price  of  most 
of  tlie  papers  is  two  dollars  per  annum,  while  that  of  the 
lieg-ister  is  five,  the  tax  upon  us  would  be  too  consider- 
able; we,  therefore,  in  order  to  accommodate  as  much 
as  possible  such  editor  as  may  be  pleased  to  exchange 
with  us,  upon  terms  which  appear  to  us  to  be  reasonable: 
make  the  proposition  to  receive  their  papers,  upon 
the  difference  between  the  prices  of  tlteir  respective 
papers  and  ours  being'  paid  to  us — or  what  v.-e  will  con- 
sider an  equivalent,  the  obtaining-  three  respectable  sub- 
scribers for  the  Reg-ister,  by  the  editor  of  a  paper,  the 
price  of  wliicli  is  two  dollars  per  annum;  or  in  hke  pro- 
portion for  a  hig-her  or  lower  price.  Those  wlio  accede 
to  these  terms,  will  please,  on  receipt  of  tlie  present 
number,  to  acknowledg-e  it  on  the  first  paper  they  may 
forward  to  us  thereafter,  and  also  state  wliat  numbers  of 
the  Reg'ister  have  been  received,  and  the  rest  will  be 
forwarded. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL  DOCUMENTS. 
Having  received  fi'om  Han-isburg  the  documents  ac- 
companying the  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  we 
this  week  commence  their  publication,  believing'  they 
well  merit  the  room  which  they  will  occupy — as  they 
form  the  basis  of  the  report,  and  exhibit  all  the  estimates 
and  reasonings  from  which  the  commissioners  were 
enabled  to  decide  upon  the  most  eligible  routes  for  the 
canal.  The  documents  are  arranged  in  different  series, 
each  series  embracing  all  the  documents  relating  to  a 
particular  division  of  the  canal.  It  is  our  intention  to 
print,  as  far  as  oiu-  limits  will  permit,  one  or  more  entire 
•series  weekly,  until  we  shall  have  presented  this  whole 
mass  of  information  before  our  readers.  We  presume 
310  matter  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  this 
state,  than  official  and  detailed  intelligence  respecting 
this  great  work-,  ■which,  when  completed,  will  reflect  so 
much  credit  on  the  state,  and  add  so  much  to  its  resour- 
ces. In  their  present  form,  we  presume,  the  documents 
wiU  be  seen  by  few  persons — and  they  are  so  volumi- 


nous as  not  to  admit  of  insertion  in  the  papers  tlirough- 
out  the  state  generally,  but  are  woi-tlty  of  preservation; 
and  will  no  doubt  be  refen-ed  to  with  interest  hereafter, 
to  exhibit  the  gradual  progress  of  tliis  important  under- 
taking. 

SERIES  L 

LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  ENGINEERS. 

1 .  Copy  of  a  Lellcr  to  Messrs.  Sinckland  Eoherts. 

Hai'risburg,  May  2,  1827. 
Sir, — A  recent  act  of  the  legislature  has  limited  the 
compensation  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  engineers  in  the 
service  of  tlie  canal  commissioners,  and  has  made  other 
provisions  to  wliicli  tlie  original  terms  of  your  engage- 
ment must  necessarily  yield. 

I  am  directed  to  state,  as  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that 
the  operation  of  this  act  upon  the  amount  of  your  salary 
will  commence  on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  and  that  its 
jDrovisions,  as  to  the  payment  of  contingent  and  personal 
expenses,  took  effect  the  moment  of  its  passage.  It  is 
deemed  l)ut  justice  to  ajiprise  you  of  this  construction, 
and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  stating  any  different 
views  which  you  may  entertain  of  the  natm-e  and  force 
of  t1ie  contract  already  subsisting.  I  am  furtlier  directed 
to  inform  you,  that  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,  passed 
tliis  day,  you  have  been  re-appointed  an  engineer, upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act  of  tlie  16th  of  April 
1827.  Such  appointment  to  take  effect  from  and  after 
the  first  of  June  next.  To  avoid  misapprehension, 
those  terms  are  now  distinctly  stated.  You  will  be  al- 
lowed a  salary  of  §2000  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  You 
will  "receive  no  pay  or  compensation  for  any  tirue  dur- 
ng  which  you  shall  not  be  actually  employed."  No 
allowance  can  he  made  beyond  your  salary  "for  personal, 
contingent,  or  otlier  expenses,  under  any  name  what- 
ever." It  is  also  provided  by  law,  that  you  "shall  not 
absent  yourself  from  attending  personally  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  canal  under  your  direction,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  necessitj^" 

The  board  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  benefit  of 
your  services  may  be  secured  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
they  sincerely  hope,  tliat  the  change  of  terms  will  not 
prevent  your  continuance  in  their  emplojonent.  An  early 
answer  to  this  communication  is  particularly  requested. 
Very  respectfully;  your  obedient  servant, 

Signed.  "  JOS.  MILVAINE. 

William  Stricklarid,  Esq."  Engineer. 

2.  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Messrs.  Geddes,  Douglass  &  Ch/l/funl. 

Han-risburg,  May  2.  1827. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  inform  you  tliat  the  canal  com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania  have  this  day  appointed  you 
a  chief  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  purpose  to  assign  3  0U,  (hei'c  follows  a  description 
of  the  duty  marked  out  for  each.) 

The  board  sincerely  hope  that  the  terms  they  are  au- 
thorised to  offer,  will  prove  satisfactor}',  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  deemed  advisable,  however,  .as  a  recent  .act 
of  the  legislatm-e  has  so  defined  those  terms  as  to  leave 
the  board  no  discretionary  power,  that  they  be  chstinctly 
stated  at  this  stag'e  of  the  business. 
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Your  salary  will  be  §2000  a  year,  payable  quarterly; 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  bylaw,  that  you  shall  not 
"receive  any  pay  or  compensation  for  ahy  time  during 
which  you  shall  not  be  actually  employed,"  and  that  no 
aUowance  be  made  beyond  that  sum  for  personal,  con- 
ting-ent  or  other  expenses,  under  any  name  whatever.  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  signify  your  acceptance  of 
this  appointmen  t  as.eai-ly  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  M'lLVAINK,  Sec'ry. 

3.  Copy  of  answer  from  TV.  StricMand. 

Han-isburg,  May  2,  1827. 

Sir, — The  engagements  of  my  business,  which  the 
claims  of  an  increasing  and  dependant  family  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  renounce,  are  .such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  devote  myself  exclusiveli/  to  the  duties  of  engi- 
neer under  the  board;  and  as  I  understand  by  the  law 
recently  passed,  the  terms  of  which  are  communicated 
in  yom-  letter  of  to-day,  the  engineers  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  are  required  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on 
the  line  of  canal,  I  am  compelled  to  tender  my  resigna- 
tion of  the  situation  which  I  have  so  far  had  the  honoui' 
to  hold. 

I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary,  though  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  deemed  improper  for  me  to  say,  that  I  yield  to  tlic 
necessity  of  this  step,  with  painful  reluctance.  Feeling 
as  a  native  and  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  a  proper  de- 
gree of  pride  in  the  stupendous  work  which  is  now  be- 
gun imder  the  auspices  of  the  board,  it  was  for  me  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest,  as  an  engineer,  to  assist,  with 
however  humble  capacit}^  in  its  progTess  to  completion. 
I  withdraw  myself,  therefore,  from  this  employment, 
with  the  strongest  and  most  unaffected  regi-ct. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  by  occasional  visits  of  in- 
spection and  advice  to  the  division  heretofore  under  my 
more  immediate  charge,  lean  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
at  all  promote  its  rapid  and  proper  execution,  I  shall 
hold  myself  pledged  to  obey  their  wishes.  Of  course,  all 
such  service  on  my  part,  will  be  without  farther  charge 
to  the  state,  than  the  amount  of  my  absolute  expendi- 
tures while  so  engaged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Most  respectfully,  Sir, 

Yom'  very  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  STRIClvLAND. 

To  Joseph  M'llvain,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners. 

4.  Copy  of  answer  from  N.  S.  Roberts. 

Harrisbiu-g,  May  2d,  1827". 
Sir — Yours  of  this  date,  informing  me  of  the  opinion 
of  the  board  upon  the  late  act  of  the  legislature  concern- 
ing the  engagements  between  myself  and  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners,  I  have  duly  considered,  and  ha^■e 
made  up  my  mind  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  enter 
into  any  cei'tain  engagement  on  the  terms  therein  men- 
tioned, after  said  law  takes  full  effect.  But  as  the  canal 
commissioners  have  treated  me  in  all  respects,  fairly  and 
honom-ably,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
them.  I  will  therefore  state,  that  if  it  is  their  request,  I 
will  continue  in  the  service  until  arrangements  can  be 
made  on  the  line  where  I  have  charge,  and  give  all  the 
information  in  my  power,  to  any  successor  who  may  be 
appointed.  I  should  not  like  to  continue  longer  than 
the  middle  of  July,  when  I  must  be  at  liberty  to  visit  my 
family,  which  I  have  done  but  once  since  I  came  to  this 
state. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

With  considerations  of  respect. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 
Signed,  NATHAN  S.  ROBERTS, 

Engineer  western  section  Pennsylvania  canal. 
Joseph  MHvain,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners. 


5.  Copy  of  answer  from  D.  B.  Douglass. 

Harrisburg,  2d  IMay,  182/, 

Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  ihe  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  this  date,  communicating  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  the  fact  of  their  having 
conferred  upon  me  the  appointment  of  chief  eng-ineer, 
in  the  service  of  this  commonwealth;  and  assigning  to 
me  as  such,  the  construction  of  the  French  creek  feeder, 
and  the  survey  of  the  several  routes  from  the  Allegheny 
to  Lake  Erie,  &c.  &c. 

In  reply  to  this  communication  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  althoug'h  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  would  very  cheerfully  contribute 
any  means  in  my  power,  to  promote  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  recently  adopted;  I  am  constrained 
in  the  present  instance,  by  the  conditions  necessarily 
annexed  to  the  employment,  and  which  appear  to  me 
incompatible  with  the  nature  and  degi'ee  of  tJie  respon- 
sibility, to  decline  it. 

I  embrace  this  opportimity  of  expressing"  my  thanks 
to  the  board,  for  their  kindness  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  and  of  renewing  the  assurances  of  es- 
teem and  regard  with  which 

I  remain,  very  sincerely 

and  truly,  yours. 
Signed,  ■  D.  B.  DOUGLASS. 

Joseph  M'llvaine,  Esq. 

6.  Copy  of  answer  from  James  Geddes. 

Harrisburg,  ATay  2d,  182/. 
Gentlemen — In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  day,  I  have 
to  observe  that  there  is  an  existing  contract  entered 
into  in  Mai'ch  last,  between  the  Secretary  of  your  board 
and  myself,  according  to  which,  I  am  to  serve  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  tlie  same  terms  throug'hout  the  sea- 
son that  were  agreed  on  between  us  last  year.  But  that 
the  c  mmissioners  may  be  enabled  to  pursue  the  very 
spirit  of  the  law  of  April  16th,  1827, 1  waive  my  right  to 
continue  through  the  season. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am  Gentlemen, 
your  most  obedient  servant. 
Signed,  JAMES  GEDDES. 

The  board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  commissioners. 

7.  Copy  of  answer  from  S.  Guilford. 

Lebanon,  May  2d,  1827. 
Sir — I  have  this  day  received  your  letter,  informing 
me  that  the  canal  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  had 
appointed  me  a  cliief  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth, proposing  to  assign  me  the  location,  and 
construction  of  the  canal,  authorised  to  be  constructed 
along-  the  valley  of  the  Delaware.  The  salary  being 
.?2,000  a  year,  as  authorised  by  law,  I  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  station,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  June. 

Very  respectfullj'. 

Your  ob't  servant. 
Signed,  SIMON  GUILFORD. 

Joseph  M'llvain,  Esq. 

Sec.  Penn.  canal  commissioners. 


SERIES  n. 

Documents  relating  to  the  termination  of  the  Western 
Division. 

No.  1.  Communication  from  Piilsburg  Committee  to  the 
Board. 

Harrisburg,  February  5,  1827. 

Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  select  and  common 
councils,  and  citizens  generally  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
we  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  the 
following  proposition: 

That  you  rescind  the  resolution  passed  in  September 
last,  in  Philadelphia,  suspendingthe  work  upon  the  canal 
from  Pine-creek  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  that  you 
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extend  the  location  upon  the  upper  level,  as  adopted  by 
yourselves  and  approved  b}^  the  g-overnor,  throug'h  the 
city,  upon  such  line  as  you  may  think  best,  into  the  Mo- 
nong-ahela  river: — This  extension  to  be  expressly  predi- 
cated upon  the  condition,  tliat  the  amount  of  daniag-es 
and  the  cost  of  exting'tiishing'  private  rig-hts  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  sum,  to  be  limited  by  youi'selves. 

Upon  the  principle  of  tliis  proposition  we  believe  our 
citizens  to  be  very  unanimous,  and  it  removes  the  most 
prominent  difficulty  in  reg'ard  to  the  continuation  of  the 
canal,-  and  as  it  places  the  amount  of  damag-es  within  youi' 
own  control,  it  also  removes  one  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced a  reference  of  this  subject  to  the  leg-lslatui-e. 
With  respect,  g-entlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  sex'vants, 

(Signed,) 

WM.  AVILKINS, 
WALTER  FORWARD, 
JAMES  RIDDLE, 
HENRY  BALDWIN. 
To  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Resolutions  of  the  Board,  Februanj  1827. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  will  continue  the  western 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  throug'h  the  city  of 
Pittsburg-,  either  by  a  route  fi-om  Washington  street,  be- 
tween Penn  and  Liberty  .streets,  to  the  Monongahela,  or 
by  a  route  from  the  city  line  round  the  point  of  Grant's 
liill,  and  alon^  the  east  side  of  Smithfield  sti-eet  to  the 
Monongahela,  near  the  bridg-e :  Provided,  the  damag-es 
to  be  paid  for  property  on  the  former  route,  do  not  ex- 
ceed ten  thousand  dollars,  or  those  on  the  latter,  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Resolved,  That  the  engineer  for  that  division  be  in- 
structed to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  board  at  their  next 
meeting,  the  relative  expense  of  erecting  an  aqueduct 
over  the  Allegheny  at  Pine  creek,  at  or  near  Hare's  Is- 
land, and  at  AVashington  street;  and  to  fiu-nish  at  the 
same  time  an  estimate  for  a  continuation  of  the  canal 
from  Pine  creek  on  the  west  side,  to  tlie  aqueduct  scites 
at  Hare's  Island,  and  Washington  street,  respectively. 

Resolved,  Tliat  if  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  satisfactory  assurance  shall  be  g-iven  that  the  lia- 
bility of  the  commonwealth  for  damag-es  on  either  or 
both  of  these  routes,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  or  sums 
assigned  to  them  respectively,  the  board  will  proceed  to 
erect  an  aqueduct  across  the  Allegheny  river,  at  such 
points  as  on  the  report  of  the  eng-ineer  may  be  prefeired, 
and  to  continue  the  canal  from  the  east  end  of  such 
aqueduct  to  the  Monongahela,  by  one  of  the  routes 
above  described. 

3.  Imtradiom  to  N,  S.  Roberts.  Engineer. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  13,  1827. 
Sir, — Enclosed  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
canal  commisslonci-s,  containing-  theii-  late  resolutions  as 
to  the  termination  of  the  western  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal. 

That  every  facility  may  be  afforded  to  the  pai-ties  in- 
terested, and  full  effect  given  to  the  intentions  of  the 
board,  you  are  requested  as  soon  as  possible,  to  lay  off 
on  the  ground  the  designated  routes  tlu-ough  the,  cit}-. 
It  is  yet  uncertain  wliich  of  thi-ee  points  may  bs  selected 
for  the  constmction  of  an  aqueduct,  and  \\  liich  of  two 
routes  from  the  city  line  to  the  Monongahela,  may  be 
prefered.  You  will  be  careful,  therefore,  to  run  all  lines 
within  the  city  which  can  be  occupied  by  the  canal,  in 
any  event  contemplated  by  the  enclosed  resolutions. 
Having  done  this,  you  wiU  prepare  a  di-aft  of  the  several 
lines,  and  will  designate  as  acciu'ately  as  possible,  the 
property  through  which  they  pass;  the  quantity  required 
for  public  use;  tlie  buildings  necessarily  destroyed  or 
mutilated;  the  probable  expense  of  each  line  exclusive 
of  injury  to  private  property,  and  any  other  particulars 
which  may  occui-  to  you.    You  will  furnish  a  copy  of 


such  draft  and  specification  as  soon  as  prepared,  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  and  of 
the  citizens  generally,  retaining  the  original,  for  tlie  in- 
formation of  the  board. 

The  board  are  anxious,  that  the  painful  questions  yet 
pending  on  the  western  division,  may  be  finally  disposed 
of  at  their  next  meeting-.  For  the  materials  on  which  to 
found  a  correct  decision,  they  rely  with  gi-eat  confidence 
upon  }i'our  industry  and  sklD.  You  will  make  the  several" 
examinations  near  Hare's  Island  and  Washington  sti-eet, 
and  upon  tiie  ground  between  Pine  creek  and  those 
points,  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with  your  other 
arrangements;  taking  care,  however,  to  be  ready  with  a 
report  and  estimates  by  the  first  of  May. 

A  copy  of  these  insti-uctions  and  of  the  resolutions  en- 
closed, will  be  forwarded  to  the  mayor  of  Pittsbm-g.  You 
are  requested  to  give  him  notice  of  the  commencement 
of  your  locations  within  the  city,  and  to  afford  all  pei-sons 
interested  an  opportunity  of  being  present,  if  they  de- 
sire it. 

Very  respectfulh^,  your  friend  and  sen'ant, 

(Signed;)  '    "  JOS.  M'lLVAINE 

Sec'ry  canal  commlss'rs. 


4.  Resolutions  of  tlie  Councils  of  Pittsburg. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  held  on  tiie  25th  day  of  Api-il  1827, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

AVhereas  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  being  fully  convinced,  that  the  passage  of 
the  canal  to  the  river  Monongahela,  b}'  either  Liberty  or 
Smithfield  street  routes,  will  be  attended  with  very  se- 
rious expense  from  the  injm-y  to  private  property  and 
heavy  consequent  damages,  wlilch  will  render  them  im- 
practicable within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners;  also,  that  great  pubhc  inconveni- 
ence win  be  experienced  b}"  crossing  the  various  streets 
and  alleys.  Being  also  convinced,  that  by  adopting  the 
route  to  the  Monongahela  at  Suke's  vmi,  either  by  a  tun- 
nel or  open  cut  across  Grant's  hill,  the  incom-eniences 
wiU  be  avoided  and  the  interest  of  the  city  greatly  pro- 
moted. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  select  and  common 
councils.  That  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  be  re- 
spectfiilly  but  eai-ncstly  requested  to  adopt  tlie  latter 
route ;  and  in  that  event  the  taith  and  funds  of  the  city  be 
pledgsd,  tiiat  the  expense  of  making  the  canal,  tunnel 
and  bridges,  according  to  the  report  of  the  engineers, 
including  damages  to  private  property  as  well  as  all  other 
attendant  expenses,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  estimated 
by  the  engineer,  as  the  cost  of  the  Liberty  sti-eet  and 
Penn  street  route  with  the  addition  of  the  ten  thousand 
dollai-s  for  damages  to  private  propert}-,  allowed  by  the 
boai-d,  in  their  resolution  of  February  last. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  mayor  and  the 
presidents  of  the  select  and  common  councils,  he  and 
are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  on  behalf  of  this 
cit}',  to  make,  enter  into  and  execute  such  contracts, 
agreements  and  engagements,  with  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  in  manner,  and  form  as  shall  be  by  them 
directed,  for  carrjing  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolution 
in  good  faith,  according  to  its  intent  and  meaning;  and 
that  such  contracts,  engagements  and  agreements,  shall 
be  and  ai-e  hereby  declared  to  be  binding  and  obhgatoiy 
on  the  city,  to  all  Intents  and  pvu  poses. 

And  be'  Itfm-ther  resolved.  That  the  mayor  of  the  city 
be  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  president  of  the 
boai-d  of  canal  commissioners,  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions under  tiie  seal  of  tiie  city. 

In  common  council  read,  considered  and  adopted. 

E.  G.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk  common  council. 

Read  and  adopted  in  select  council,  April  25,  1827. 

SAMUEL  H.  SCOTT, 

Clerk  select  council. 
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City  of  Piltshurg,  ss. 
I,  John  M.  Snow  den,  Mayor  of  the  said  city,  do  here- 
by certify  the  fbreg'oing'  to  be  a  true  copy  of 
certain  resolutions  passed  b}'  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  city  aforesaid.  In  testimony 

[L.S.]  whereof,  and  in  compliance  with  the  said  resolu- 
tions, I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tlie 
seal  of  the  city  to  l)e  affixed,  tliis  twenty-sixtli 
day  of  April,  A.  D.  1827. 

Mayor's  Office,  Pittsburg,  April  26, 1827. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  the  annexed 
attested  copy  of  sundjy  ]n'0ceeding-s  and  resolutions  of 
the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg-, 
which  I  beg  leave  respectfidlj'  to  request  that  you  Avill 
cause  to  be  presented  to  tlie  canal  commissioners,  at  their 
first  meeting,  which  I  understand  will  take  place  some 
time  in  May  next. 

I  am  also  requested  to  inform  the  board  tlu'ough  you, 
that  a  furtlier  examination  of  tlic  dill'crent  ])roposed 
routes  through  the  city,  for  the  termination  of  tlie  canal 
is  now  maldng  under  the  authority  of  tlie  city,  and  tliat 
the  councils  respectfully  request  of  tlie  board  of  canal 
commissioners  that  they  will  suspend  deciding  on  this 
important  question,  uptil  time  has  been  afforded  for  re- 
ceiving the  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  yovu-  ob't  servant, 

Signed,  JOHN  M.  SNOWDEN. 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsbm'g-. 

Wm.  Darlington,  esq. 
President  of  the  boai'd  of  canal  commissioners. 

5.  To  the  President  of  tlie  hoard  of  canal  commissioners 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 
Gentlemen — In  obedience  to  your  resolution  and  in- 
structions, dated  8th  February,  1827,  the  following  sur- 
veys .and  estimates  have  been  made,  viz:  Beginning  at 
the  lower  end  of  section  No.  92,  and  making-  a  lock  of 
six  feet  below  the  Deer  creek  level  and  continue  the 
same  level  to  a  point  below  Hare's  island,  and  also  to  a 
point  opposite  AVashington  sti-eet,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
crossing  the  Allegheny  river,  at  one  of  those  places  by 
an  aqueduct.    Divided  into  sections  as  follows. 

One  lock  6  feet  lift  at 
§600  S3600  00 

Section  93  length  18ch  Excavation  2544  yds 

at  6  cents        '         152  64 
Embankment  5522  yds  at  9cts         496  98 

94  length  21    Excavation  2835  yds 

at  6  cents  170  10 

Embankment  3717  yds.  at  9ct3  334  53 

Grubbing  in  orchard  20  00 

95  length  21    Excavation  2717  yds 

at  6  cts.  163  02 

Embankment  8499  yds.  at  9cts  764  91 
Grubbing  14  ch.  at  j§4  56  00 

96  length  18  Excavation  333  3'ds  6cts    19  98 
Embankment  11150  )'ds  lOcts 
Grubbing  18  chains  at  5dols 

97  crossing  Pine  cr.  24  Excav.ation 

4692  yds  lOcts 
Embankment  48,206  yds  lOcts 
Grubbing  14  chains  at  5dols 

98  passing  Buffington's,  21  Excava- 
tion, 11,862  yds  at  lOcts 
Embankment  7824  yds  lOcts 
Grubbing  11  chains  at  3dols 

99  length  21  Excavation  8145  y.lOc 
Embankment  4800  yds  lOcts 
Grubbing  11  chains  4dols 

100  length  21  Excavation  11,113  yds 

10  cents 
Embankment  389  yds  lOcts 
Gmbbing  11  chains  4dols 

101  length  18  Excavation  14,076  y.l0cl407  60 
Grubbing  18  chains  5do]6  90  00 


1115 
90 


00 
00 


469  20 
4820  60 
70  00 

1186  20 
782  40 
33  00 
814  50 
480  00 
44  00 


1111 


30 
90 
44  00 


Section  102  crossing  Gurtie's  mill  24  ch  Exca- 
vation 7793  yds  at  6cts 
Embankment  22,423  \As  lOcts 

103  length  21  Excavation  5976  j  ds 

at  7  cents 
Embankment  2712  yds  10c 

104  passing  salt  works,  24  ch.  Exca- 

vation 7873  yds  7c 
Embankment  12057  y.  10c 
Slope  wall  950  perches  at  75c 

105  passing  Hare's  18  ch.  Excavation 

9774  yds  at  10c 
Embankment  2400  yds  10c 
Grubbing  15  chains  4dols 

106  leng-th  21  ch  Excavation  9114  y. 

at  9  cents 

107  leng-th  21  Excavation  6972  y.  9c 

108  to  upper  aqueduct  to  the  cvu-ve 

10  ch.  Excavation  4340  yds  9c 


467  58 
2242  30 

418  32 
271  20 

551  11 
1205  70 
712  50 

977  40 
240  00 
60  00 

820  26 
627  48 

390  CO 


27,359  30 


2539  90 
2090  70 


Embankment  25,399  yards  8  ch. 
10  to  river  to  common  aque- 
duct at  10c 

On  south  side  of  river  lOch.  Em- 
bankment 20,907  y.  at  lOc 

To  end  of  section  108  old  line  13 
ch.  Ecavation  10,095  y.  at  7c 

Grubbing  orchiu-d 

109  south  side  21  ch.  Excavation  3885 

yds  at  6  cents 
Embankment  1449  yds  at  10c 

110  Spring-  alley  21  ch  Excavation 

1050  yds  at  6c 
Embankment  8043  yds  at  lOcts 

111  to  Washington  st.  230.7  ch.  Ex- 

cavation 995  yds  at  6cts 
Embankment  9527  yds  10c 
1 1  road  and  farm  bridges  at  400dls 
Aq\ieduct  at  Pine  cr. 

liigh  level  10000  00 

Culvert  at  Gurtie's  run  1000  00 

Do  at  salt  works         250  00 

 11,250  00 

Aqueduct  over  tlie  Alleghany 

below  Hare's  island  1100  ft  '  96,667  00 

Making  2  miles  14  chains  of  But- 
ler turnpike  roads,  at  §20  3480  00 

Add  for  contingencies  10  pr  ct.   15078  13 

Estimated  expense  from  Pine  cr. 
to  Washington  st.  crossing  at 


706 
30 

233 
144 

63 
804 

59 
952 
4400 


75 
00 

10 

90 

00 
30 

70 
70 
00 


Hare's  island 


165,8.59  4S 


The  expense  of  constructing  the  canal  on  the  same 
level,  and  of  contirtuing  the  same  to  a  point  opposite 
Washington  street,  and  there  crossing  witli  an  aqueduct 
and  terminating  in  Spring  alley,  between  Liberty  and 
Penn-streets,  as  follows: 

From  Pine  ci-eek  to  the  commencement  of  the  curve, 
for  the  crossing  below  Hare's  island  27,359  30 

Sec.  108,11  chains  excavation  4774  yds.  9c  429  66 
Sec.  109,  Saw  mill  mn  27  ch,  excavation 

10948  3-ds.  .at  7cts  766  35 

Embankment  47588  yds.  at  10  cts,  4758  80- 

Grubbing  4  ch.  at  4  dols  16  00- 

Section  110  goes  to  the  river  opposite  Wash- 
ington street,  leng-th  32.52 
Excavation  37,040  j^rds  a  7  cts.  2,592  80 

Embankment  to  river  39,654  yards  «  10  cts.  3,965  40 
South  side  of  river  in  Washington  street  to 

Spring  alley 
14  ch  embankment  from  river  15,528  j  d,.  at 

10  cts.  1,552  80 

Excavation  4336  yds.  a  7  cts.  303  52 

Boad  and  farm  bridges,  8  a  S400  3,200  00 
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Butler  turnpike  road  to  be  made  2  m.  32  cli. 

at  §20  3,840  00 

Aqueduct  at  Pine  creek,  on  hit;!!  level  10,000  00 

Culvert  at  Gui-tie's  run  1,000  00 

Do.    at  Saltworks  250  00 

Do.  at  Saw  Hill  run  1,000  00 
Aqueduct  over  the  Alleg-lieny  at  Washinijton 

street,  1,100  feet  long-  96,667  00 

Add  for  conting-encies,  10  per  cent.  15,780  16 


$173,581  80 


In  piu-suance  of  that  part  of  my  instructions  from  the 
board,  which  relates  to  the  canal  passing-  throug-ii  the 
city  of  Pittsbm-g  to  the  Monong.ahela  river,  the  following 
surveys  and  estimates,  with  a  plan  and  profile  of  the 
same,  has  been  made,  a  copy  of  which  lias  been  depo- 
sited with  the  mayor  of  tlie  city  of  Pittsburg  for  the  use 
of  tlie  corporation.    Said  report  is  as  follows,  viz. 

To  the  lion,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  dated  Harrisburg,  8th  February  1827,  I 
am  dii'ected  to  furnish  you,  for  the  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  Pittsburg-,  a  draft  and  specifications  of 
the  several  canal  routes  through  the  city,  as  therein 
mentioned:  and  in  pursuance  of  which,  I  have  made  the 
following  surveys  and  estimates  of  the  canal  routes 
through  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  wliich  ;u'e  laid  off  and 
staked  out  upon  the  ground,  viz. 

From  the  abutment  of  the  proposed  aqueduct  at  the 
foot  of  Washington  street,  ontlie  Allegheny  river,  thence 
along  the  centre  of  Washington  street,  and  to  the  left  of 
and  parallel  to  Grant  street,  (about  half  the  width  of  the 
canal)  to  the  foot  of  Grant's  hil),  near  the  liead  of  Hog's 
pond;  thence  along  the  said  pond  and  the  foot  of  Grant's 
hill,  to  a  point  80  feet  from  tlie  easterly  side  of  Smitli- 
field  street  to  the  Monongahela  river,  above  the  bridg-e, 
terminating  at  a  point  parallel  to  the  tan  of  the  abutment 
of  said  bridge. 

A  map  shewing  the  lines  and  curves  of  the  canal,  and 
the  profile  of  tlie  ground  will  accompany  these  specifi- 
cations. 

In  viewing  the  actual  location  of  the  canal  as  staked  out 
on  the  above  route,  it  appears  that  the  lots  of  ground  to 
be  more  or  less  occupied  by  tlie  buildings  wliich  will  be 
more  or  less  injured  or  destroj'ed  by  the  canal,  will  be 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  foot  of  Washington  street, 
the  embankment  will  cover  about  42  feet  of  lot  No.  74, 
near  the  aqueduct,  but  will  diminish  in  v>-idth  as  the 
ground  rises  towards  Penn  street.  On  the  left  hand  side 
35  feet  will  be  covered  more  than  the  breadth  of  W^ash- 
ington  street,  at  the  lower  end,  and  five  feet  more  at 
Penn  street.  A  small  brick  magazine  will  be  partly  co- 
vered, on  the  left  side  of  Washington  street,  and  about 
ten  feet  tiiken  off"  the  small  houses  and  sheds  on  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  V/ashington  street  and  the  turnpike. — 
Between  Penn  and  Liberty  st,  the  canal  will  occu])y  4  ft, 
on  Penn  street,  and  tliii-ty  feet  on  Liberty  street,  from 
lot  No.  75.  From  Liberty  street,  the  centreline  curves 
and  runs  to  the  left  of  and  parallel  to  Grant  street,  on 
vacant  ground,  but  the  canal  will  occupy  about  half  of 
Grant  street  as  it  now  i-uns.  The  canal  tow  path  wiU 
take  a  small  kitchen  from  a  house  occupied  by  Mr.Bower 
near  Seventh  street,  and  near  the  head  of  the  httle  ponds 
tlie  canal  will  remove  two  small  shops  or  stables  built  of 
wood.  Here  the  canal  curves  and  runs  on  vacant  lots 
of  gi-ound  along  the  ponds  and  the  foot  of  Grant's  Hill, 
to  lots  No.  426  and  427,  on  which  is  a  tannery  which 
must  be  wholly  removed.  On  lots  No.  421,  422,  the 
canal  is  part  in  the  pond  and  part  on  the  hiU  side,  to  5th 
street,  wliere  tlie  pond  ends.  From  Fifth  street  the  line 
runs  on  lots  377,  378,  and  a  small  part  of  376,  to  Dia- 
mond alley.  Near  Diamond  alley  the  line  curves,  and 
the  centre  line  of  the  canal  is  SO'feet  from  and  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  easterly  side  of  Smlthiield  sU-eet  to  the  ter- 


mination in  the  Monongaliela  river.  Betv/een  Diamond 
alley  and  Fourth  street,  the  canal  wiU  occupy  a  part  of 
363,  364,  365  and  part  of  366.  The  cutting  in  the  centre 
is  53  feet;  the  lower  side  cutting  is  22  feet,  and  the  tip- 
per is  83  feet.  The  slope  of  the  sides  being  18  inches 
to  a  foot.  This  is  on  Grant's  hill,  which  is  composed  of 
indurated  clay  and  veins  of  rock  of  sever;\l  kinds.  (It 
is  probable  this  would  stand  at  an  angle  of  60°,  if  so, 
much  cutting  might  be  saved. )  It  may  answer  to  cut  the 
slopes  to  a  steeper  angle,  if  so  it  would  take  'ess  breadth 
up  the  hill,  &c.  Towards  Fourth  street  tlie  hill  subsides. 
From  Fourth  street  the  canal  will  occupy  lots  307,  and 
the  slopes  part  of  306  and  308,  quite  to  Third  street. 
Between  Fovu-tli  and  Third  streets,  the  following  build- 
ings will  be  injured  and  desti-oyed:  On  lot  308,  a  wood- 
en house  and  stable  to  be  removed;  on  307  a  brick  house 
occupied  by  Mr.  Holdsliip,  removed,  and  all  the  back 
building's  within  the  limits  staked  out,  to  be  removed. 
The  average  width  on  those  lots  is  63  feet  on  the  right, 
and  55  feet  on  the  left  of  the  centre  line. 

From  3d  to  2d  streets  the  canal  -w  ill  occupy  lots  No. 
293,  294  and  295,  on  wliich  the  following  buildings  will 
be  injured  or  destroyed:  A  chairmaker's  shop  and  all  the 
kitchens  and  back  buildins's  in  the  rear  of  houses  front- 


ing on  Smitlifield  street,  on  lot  No. 


and  a  house  on 


294,  occupied  by  Mi'.  Rahm,  all  to  be  removed,  and  all 
other  buildings,  &c.  witliin  tlie  limits  staked  out.  From 
2d  to  1st  street,  the  lots  occupied  by  the  canal  are  Nos. 
208,  209  and  210.  The  buildings  to  be  removed  are  a 
frame  house  on  210  fronting  2d  street,  two  frame  houses 
on  centre  of  canal  on  lot  No.  209,  and  on  same  lot  a 
frame  house  fronting  on  Front  street,  and  on  208,  Mr. 
Anshut's  brick  stable,  and  on  210  two  old  log  kitchens 
on  Front  street,  all  to  be  removed.  From  Front  or  1st 
street  the  locks  extend  400  feet  to  the  termination  in 
the  river.  The  lots  occupied  by  the  locks  are  Nos.  195, 
196,  197,  the  centre  on  196.  The  following  buildings 
to  be  removed  and  mutilated:  a  wooden  stable  and  brick 
house  and  back  buildings  on  lot  No.  196  on  "W^ater  sti'eet 
and  a  brick  and  fi'ame  stable  or  kitchen  joining  the  stone 
house  on  the  corner  of  "Water  and  Smitlifield  sti-eets, 
and  probably  undermine  the  stone  house  on  the  said 
corner.  Through  the  whole  of  this  route,  the  centre 
line  of  the  canal,  the  towing-path  on  the  left  and  the 
bench  or  berni  bank  on  the  rig'ht  are  staked  off  on  tlie 
g-round  and  the  stakes  marked  and  numbered.  The  cen- 
tre denotes  the  depth  of  cutting,  and  the  side  stakes  de- 
note the  distance  from  the  centre  where  the  excavation 
is  to  commence,  and  all  the  builchngs  between  the  outside 
or  slo]5e  stakes  iwn  to  be  removed  and  arc  intended  to  be 
described.  Those  buildings  standing  near  to,  but  out- 
side of  the  slope  stakes,  may  be  injured  if  the  ground  is 
sandy;  but  those  most  exposed  ai-e  intended  to  be  de- 
scribed. All  the  staking-  ofi"  is  recorded  for  inspection 
and  future  reference. 

The  expense  to  be  Incurred  in  consti-ucting  the  canal 
on  the  Grant's  hill  route  as  above  described,  is  as  follows, 
viz: 

Embankment  at  abutment  of  the  aqueduct, 

15,528.32  yds.  at  10  cents.  1,552  83 

No.  9,  27  cli.  Excavation  in  the  canal  to  go 
into  the  embankment,  20,318.06  yai-ds  10 
cents  ■  2,031  80 

No.  16,  21  ch.  Excavation  to  the  ponds  along 

Grant's  hill,  32,747.69  yds.  12^  cents  4,093  46 

To  4tli  street  7  ch.  48  links.  Excavation  cuts 
heavy  upon  Grant's  hill,  58,428.85  yards, 
20  cents  "  11,685  77 

To  head  of  locks,  7  ch.  50  links  Excavation 
from  4th  to  1st  streets,  to  head  of  locks 
heavy  cutting,  32,185.13  yds.  12-i  cents        4,023  14 

Lock  pits  Excavation  from  the  head  of  the 
locks  to  fan  of  abutment,  the  lock  pits  and 
wings,  the  excavation  calculated  to  stand 
on  an  angle  of  45*,  33,947.31  vards  12.^ 
cents  '  4,243  41 
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Building  39  feet  of  lockag'e  in  four  combined 
locks  including'  the  foundations  and  sheet 
piling',  and  all  the  materials  of  wood,stone, 
lime,  sand,  ii'on,  &c.  for  the  locks,  g'ates; 
Sec.  and  their  appendages  and  landing'  up 
the  locks,  the  whole  to  be  completed  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  (and  considering; 
the  great  depth  of  the  lock  pits  and  the 
want  of  room  to  deposite  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  materials,)  §800  per  foot  lift  31 ,200  00 
Nine  road  bridges  over  the  canal,  600  5,400  00 
Add  for  contingencies,  10  per  cent  6,423  04 


Distance  69  ch.  57  links  from  river  to  river     70,653  45 
Deduct  difterence  in  routes  near  Diamond 
alley  5,620  17 


65,033  28 


This  is  the  line  as  recommended  for  examination  at  Har- 
risburg;  but  it  may  be  varied  between  Diamond  alley 
and  Fouj'th  sti'eet,  and  by  occupying  about  ten  feet  of 
Smithfield  street,  and  cut  less  on  the  declivity  of  Grant's 
hill.  The  difierence  in  cutting  is  20,100.85  cubic  yards 
at  20  cents,  5,620  dols.  17  cents;  but  when  completed, 
the  direct  line  in  such  deep  cutting  would  beprefeiTcd. 
As  the  canal,  from  section  No.  9  to  the  termination  in  the 
Monongahela,  will  afford  a  valst  quantity  of  surplus 
earth  and  rock,  or  spoil  bank,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
place  of  deposite  should  be  designated  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  city.  I  have  supposed  it  must  go  to  the 
rivers  principally  from  the  south  end. 

As  the  ground  from  Foiu'th  street  to  the  river  is  very 
valuable  and  the  cutting  deep,  I  take  the  liberty  to  cal- 
culate the  quantity  of  wall  wliich  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  sides,  in  order  to  save  ground  to  the  city. 

The  distance  from  Fourth  street  to  the  head  of  the 
locks  is  7  chains  50  links  or  495  feet. 

The  average  cutting  for  that  distance  is  21  feet. 

The  width  to  be  cut  open  at  the  top  averages  91  ft. 

If  the  sides  were  wallednearly  pei-pendicularthe  width 
necessary  would  be  60  feet  in  the  clear  at  the  top  of  the 
towpath.  The  wall  required  wouUl  be  5  feet  at  bottom 
24  at  top,  and  15  feet  high,  2250  perches. 

To  rediice  the  width  of  the  lock  pits  (after  the  locks 
are  completed)  to  60 feet  wide,  would  require  a  wall  300 
feet  long  each  side,  average  5  feet  thick  and  averaging 
oO  feet  liigh  above  the  coping  equal  to  3600  perch. 

The  second  route  for  the  canal  through  the  city  as 
surveyed,  is  situated  between  Penn  and  Liberty  streets. 
The  centre  line  of  the  canal  is  100  feet  from  Penn  street 
and  140.feet  from  Liberty  sti'eet.  The  distance  from  the 
Allegheny  at  the  proposed  'aqueduct,  to  the  Mononga- 
hela on  this  line  is  85  chains  11  links.  This  line  from 
AVashington  street  is  perfectly  straight,  and  the  lockage 
is  distributed  as  follows.  A  lock  of  5  feet  at  Gan-isoii 
alle}',  and  12  chains  and  53  links  forward,  A  lock  of  5 
feet  is  located  at  Barker's  alle}',  and  36  chains  forward. 
The  remaining  29  feet  of  lockage  is  located,  divided  into 
3  locks,  2  of  9  feet  each  and  one  of  11  feet  lift;  which 
last  terminates  in  the  Monongahela  river,  about  three 
chains  above  the  point.  By  this  location  of  the  locks, 
the  cutting  will  average  nearly  8  feet,  which  will  make 
it  the  more  convenient  passing  over  the  bridges,  which 
must  be  built  over  the  canal,  at  eveiy  sti-eet  or  alley  on 
the  line. 

The  embankment  and  excavation  necessary  to  make 
the  canal  from  the  proposed  aqueduct  to  the  Mononga- 
hela on  tills  route  is  as  follows,  viz. 
Embankment  at  proposed  aqueduct 

15,528.32  yards  at  10  cents  §1552  83 

Excavation  in  the  canal  which  must  nearly 
all  be  carried  to  the  river  and  the  embank- 
ment 41,150.71  yds.  15  cts  6,172  60 
Do.  in  lock  pits  25,269  yds.  15  cts                3,790  35 
Lockage  39  feet  in  5  locks  coanplcted  at 
?800  per  foot                                      31,200  00 


13  Bridges  for  streets  and  alleys  at  5*600  each  7,800  00 
Contingencies  10  per  cent  5,051  57 


$55,567  35 


Distance  74.  41  from  Washington  street. 

Tliis  canal  is  at  present  staked  out,  the  size  which  the 
law  requires,  viz.  28  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  40  feet 
at  the  top  water  line,  and  the  towing  path  8  feet  wide, 
but  no  berm  is  included.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
canal  commissioners,  to  wall  up  the  sides  of  the  canal, 
and  to  reduce  the  width  at  top  water  line  to  32  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  allow  8  feet  for  the  tow  path,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  be  made  on  the  Penn  street  side  of 
the  canal,  this  would  require  but  40  feet  for  the  canal 
and  towing-path  thi'ough  the  city.  The  wall  required 
would  be  6  feet  high,  average  2  feet  thick,  equal  to 
4500  perches.  This  line  when  completed  would  be 
the  liandsomest  in  the  city. 

Specifications  and  Descriptions. 

The  following  width  of  ground  will  be  occupied  by 
the  canal,  from  which  must  be  removed  all  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon,  between  Libcrtj'  and  Penn 
street,  as  is  staked  out  on  the  ground,  beginning  at 
Washington  .street,  from  thence  to  AVayne  street,  the 
average  width  required  for  the  canal  and  tow-path  will 
be  63  feet.  Tliis  would  be  necessary,  as  a  part  of  the 
distance  the  canal  has  some  embankments.  One  frame 
dwelhng  house  and  a  few  small  buildings  to  be  moved. 

From  AVayne  street  to  Garrison  alley,  the  average 
breadth  rec[uired  is  54  feet.  A  small  frame  stable,  and  a 
shed,  and  the  yards  to  be  moved.  From  Garrison  alley 
to  Hand  street,  the  average  breadth  required  is  63  3-10 
feet.  The  buildings  to  be  moved  are  tv/o  small  frame 
stables,  several  small  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  and 
will  take  4  feet  from  Jone's  brick  dwelling'  house. 

From  Hand  sti'eet  to  Irwin's  alley  the  average  breadth 
rec[uircd  is  56  feet,  The  buikling's  to  be  moved,  arc 
several  small  wooden  sheds  and  houses,  a  smith's  shop 
and  coal  house,  and  half  a  brick  stable  on  the  left  side  of 
the  canal.  From  Irwin's  alley  to  Irwin's  street,  the 
average  breadth  required  is  52  2-10  feet.  The  buildings 
to  be  moved  are  an  iron  .  house,  a  tobacco  warehouse,  a 
shop  and  a  small  stiible,  all  fraHie  buildings,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  canal  centre,  takes  7  feet  off  a  frame  dwelling 
house,  and  on  the  right,  a  small  stable  of  little  value  and 
5  feet  off  another  stable  on  the  left,  and  a  small  frame 
kitchen  on  the  right.  On  Irwin  street  takes  1+  foot  off' 
a  fi'ame  house  on  the  left,  and  a  lime  house,  and  frame, 
and  several  other  buildings  witliln  the  limits  of  the  canal 
to  be  moved. 

From  Irwin  street  to  Baker's  alley,  the  average  width 
required  is  66  feet.  The  buildings  to  be  mutilated  or 
moved  are  15  feet  off  Mr.  Adam's  large  house,  the  whole 
of  his  octagon  and  two-thirds  of  the  kitchen,  also  ad- li 
joining  the  alley,  4  vats  and  pump,  frame  and  bark' 
house,  and  part  of  a  .shop  belonging  to  J.  Thompson,!; 
Cuii'ler.  From  Bai'ker's  alley  to  St.  Clair  street,  the | , 
average  breadth  required  is  61  feet.  Takes  part  of  the! ! 
vault  of  the  Pittsburg  brewery,  and  half  a  small  brickf  : 
building-  opposite  the  brewery  and  others  of  small  value,  t., 

From  St.  Clalr-street  to  Cecil  alley,  tlie  averagefej 
breadth  required  is  57  feet — takes  on  St.  Clalr-street  a«' 
large  old  frame  dwelling  house  and  stable,  asmallframej 
stable;  and  further  on  the  hne,  a  number  of  small  wooden' 
stables,  Sec,  of  small  value,  all  to  be  moved  from  the 
limits  staked  out  for  the  canal  and  towpath. 

From  Cecil  alley  to  Pitt  street,  the  average  breadtbt  ■ 
required  is  58  13-100  feet.  Takes  a  frame  stable  of  Mr.|!  '  i 
Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Hays  frame  stable.  From  Pitt  to'  ( 
Hay-street,  the  average  width  required  is  56  feet.  The' 
buildings  to  be  mutilated  or  destroyed,  ai-e  a  new  frame 
kitchen,  a  frame  stable  a  few  fruit  trees,  the  whole  of  a 
small  brick  house  of  Mr.  Devo's.  From  Hay-street  trj 
Marbury-street,  the  average  breadth  required  for  th 
canal  is  77  feet,  and  will  take  half  of  Mr.  Little's  brie' 
house,  and  a  part  of  a  small  frame  kitchen  on  the  left 
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and  five  feet  ofF  a  frame  house  and  a  kitchen  adjoining 
on  ;Nrarbuiy  street.    From  Marbury  street  to  the  Mon- 
ongahela  river,  the  averag-e  width  requii'ed  is  77  feet. 
The  buildings  to  be  moved  are,  a  small  house  on  Mar- 
bury  street,  a  small  fi-ame  house,  block  makei-'s  shop, 
a  small  frame  dwelling-  house,  a  small  frame  stable:  and 
and  part  of  a  stable  on  the  left;  afi-ame  carpenters  shop, 
and  one  liali  the  Fort  Pitt  magazme  of  stone,  on  the  left, 
a  small  frame  stable  at  the  head  of  lock  No.  4,  a  frame 
house,  (old)  a  frame  work  shop,  opposite  lock  No.  5,  a 
frame  stable  on  the  left,  near  the  river.    There  are  vari- 
ous other  back  building's  and  fences,  and  some  other  i 
improvements  in  g-ardens  within  the  limits  staked  out,  ' 
dlfficidt  to  describe,  but  the  stakes  \yi\\  define  the  hmits  i 
required,  and  wliich  will  be  prudenth"  adhered  to,  each  j 
distance  being  accuratel}'  measured  and  recorded  for 
furtlier  reference.    A  very  convenient  basin  for  the 
city  and  Northern  I/iberties,  can  be  made  at  or  near- 
Washington  street  and  Spring  alley,  on  either  of  these 
two  routes  of  the  canal. 

In  addition  to  the  two  canal  routes  directed  to  be  lo- 
cated tlu-ough  tlie  city  by  order  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers, I  have  re-surveyed  and  located  the  Juniata  route,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  citizens  by  theu"  representa- 
tives. This  line  commences  near  the  chapel,  passes 
under  Grant's  hill  by  a  tunnell,  thence  do'mi  the  valley 
of  Suke's  inn  to  its  entrance  into  the  Monongahela, 
which  is  about  one  mUe  from  the  point  or  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  line  of  the  canal  and  of  the  tunnel, 
a.nd  a  profile  of  the  same,  is  accuratel}-  laid  down  on  a 
map  hei'ewith  presented.  This  survey  is  to  con-espond 
with  [the  Deer  creek  level,  and  supposes  the  canal  to 
cross  the  Allegheny  at  Pine  creek. 

Estimated  as  follows,  beginning  at  AVashington  street. 
Distance  16.30,  Excavation  to  2  ch.  forward  of  No.  9, 
(Grant's  hill  route)  12,060.16  ys.  at  10c       1,206  01 
Distance  3.31,  excavation  rising  Gi-ant's  hill 
to  30  feet  cutting,  earth  androck,  9,118.89 
yds.  at  15  cents 
All  to  be  di-awn  perhaps,  to  Hog's  pond. 
Distance  12.29,  tunnel  800  feet,  equal  to  20 
feet  diameter,  tlirough  indurated  clay  and 
layers  of  rock,  at  25  dols.  per  foot  lineal,  20,000  00 
NOTE. — ^As  the  hill  appears  to  be  composed  of  alter- 
nate la3'ers  of  earth  and  rock,  it  is  highly  probable  it 
.must  be  arched  with  cut  stone  masonry,  supposing  the 
inside  to  be  18  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  arch  18  inches 
thick — 2981.48  perches,  at  4  dollars  a  perch,  including 
centering  11,925  92 

(An  open  cut  instead  of  a  tunnel,  contains 
151,582.04  cubic  yards,  at  20  cts  per  yd. 
amount  30,316  40 

Distance  6.28,  Excavation  from  30  feet  cut- 
ting on  the  east  side  of  lock  No.  1,  to  be 
drawn  some  distance,  8,848.55  yds  at  15c 
Distance  2.00,  excavation  between  1st  and 
2d  locks  1,085.32 
Do.    2.00       do.     between  2d  and  3d 
locks  2,198.24 
Do.  6.76  do.  do.  3d  and4th  locks  5,129.44 
Do.    2.00       do.     between  4th  and  5th 
locks  1,486.88 


1,367  83 


28 


Yards  989,988 

At  10  cents,       989  98 
Do.    10.96       do.    In  5  lock  pits,  17,- 
■  689.57  vs.  some  rock 
at  15  cents  2,653  43 

Do.    61.90    Lockage  45  feet  in  5  locks, 

at  800  dols  per  foot  hft         36,000  00 
Building  an  arch  under  the  road  863  perchs. 

at  2  doUai-s  50  cents  2,157  50 

Building  1  road  bridge  below  mouth  of  tun.  342  50 
Add  for  contingencies,  10  per  cent  7,797  04 


85,767  49 


Tunnel  Houte. 
Distance  61  chains  90  hnks  from  Washing- 
ton St.  to  tlie  mouth  of  Sukes  run,  estimate  85,767  49 
Distance  69  chains  57  links  by  Smitlifield  st. 

from  river  to  river,  estimate  65,033  28 

Distance  85  chains  41  links  by  hberty  and 

Penn  st.  from  river  to  river,  estimate  55,567  36 

As  the  high  level  from  Pine  creek  to  Pittsburg,  which 
has  been  run  for  the  pm-pose  of  re-crossing  the  Alle- 
gheny river  on  an  aqueduct  at  either  of  the  proposed 
places,  and  from  thence  through  the  c\ty  to  the  Monon- 
gahela by  any  route  which  has  been  examined;  would 
be  very  inconvenient  and  expensive;  I  recommend  to 
the  board  the  followng  location,  which  is  estimated  and 
located  as  follows,  viz:  Make  a  lock  of  nine  feet  at  Pine 
creek,  thence  continue  that  level  along  the  peninsula, 
and  below  the  nan'ows,  and  near  Hare's  make  another 
nine  foot  lock.  This  will  place  the  canal  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  along  the  bottom  and  the  narrows,  and 
the  Butler  tiu-npike  road  can  be  placed  on  ground  much 
safer  tlian  on  tlie  steep  dechvities  of  those  precipitous 
hills  wliich  are  so  liable  to  slope.  Continue  this  level 
to  a  short  distance  above  saw  mill  run,  there  make 
a  lock  of  five  feet  hft,  and  enter  tlie  valley  of  Saw-mill 
run,  wliich  is  yery  favourable  for  a  large  natural  basin, 
and  a  vrater  weir,  and  for  connecting  tlie  canal  to  the 
river,  opposite  the  Northern  Liberties  by  two  locks,  one 
of  nine  feet,  tlie  river  lock  of  tliirteen  feet.  From  the 
basin  at  the  Saw-null  run  continue  the  level  along  the 
bottoms  through  Allegheny  town,  below  the  street 
leading  to  the  bridge,  here  lock  into  the  river  by  two 
locks,  one  of  nine  feet,  the  river  lock  of  thirteen  feet, 
and  a  convenient  basin  at  the  head  of  the  upper  lock, 
for  aU  which  the  gi-ound  is  very  favourable. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  canal  and  locks  on  tlie 
above  levels  is  as  follows,  ^-iz:  Beginning  at  the  lower 
end  of  section  92,  above  Pine  creek: 
6'ec.93,  length  18  chains,  excavation  6869ys. 

at  6  cents  412  14. 

94,  length  21  ch.  exca'tn.  8673  vs.  at  6c       520  38 

95,  length  21  ch.    ditto    9324  Vs.  at  6c       559  44 
Grubbing  14  chains,  at  4  dollars  56  OO 

96,  length  18  ch.    ditto    3330  ys.  at  6c       199  80 

Embankm't.  1548  ys.  a  10c  154  80 
Grubbing        18  ys.  at  $5         90  00 

97,  length  24  ch.  exca'tn.  4873  vs.  cros- 

sing Pine  creek  at  10  cts-  487  80 
Embankm't.  37528  ys.  10c  3752  80 
Grubbing  14  ch.  $5  70  00 

98,  length  21  ch.  exavation  17,766  ys. 

(passing  Buffington's)aiOc  1776  60 
Grubbing  11  chs.  S3  33  00 

99,  length  21,  excavation  12,382  ys.  10c     1238  20 

Grubbing  11  chains,' at  §4  44  00 

100,  length  11,  excavation  19,173  vs.  10c     1917  30 
Grubbing  11  chains"  at  §4  44  00 

101  18  Excavation  24,282  yds,       10    2,428  20 

Grubbing       18  chains         5        90  00 

102  Gurties  run  24  Excavation  9214  vds.    6       552  84 

Embankment  14613    '       10    1,461  30 

103  21  Excavation  7794  7      545  58 

104  idler's  salt  works  24  do  ■  15165  7    1,061  55 

Embankment  6608  10      660  80 

Slope  wall  4  ch.  30  high,  3  thick,  950 

per  75  cents  712  50 

105  Hare's  18  Excavation  19173  yds  10  cts.      1,917  30 

Grubbing    15  chains  4        60  00 

106  passing  locks  of  9  feet  hft  21  chains  excava- 
tion 13517  yds.  7  cts.  946  19 

107  do.    21  excavation  7182  vds.  6  cts.  430  92 

108  do.    21    do.    8673  yds.' 6  cts.  520  38 

109  passing  locks  of  5  ft.  lift  24  ch.  excavation 

8689  yds.  6  cents  512  34 

Grubbing  4  chain  4  dols.  16  00 

Embankment  at  Saw  Mill  run  7696  yds.  10  cts.   769  60 

110  length  18  ch.  excavation  11844  vds.  S  cts.    710  64 

111  length  27  ch.  do.  12096  yds.  6  cts.  725  75 
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112  length  15  cl,.    do.    6844  yds.  C  cts.  410  64 

Embankmcnl;  brick  yard  2490  yds;  10  cts.249  GO 

113  leng-th  23  ch.  73  links,"  exco.vation  17494 

yds.  6  cts.  1,049  64 

M'hole  distance  5h  miles  or  440  cli.  73  links, 

embankment'SOS  at  lOcts.  80  30 

Terminating- ill  tlic  Allegheny  below  the  bridge. 
Hoad  and  farm  bridges,  10,  at  400  dols.  4,000  00 

Butler  tiu-npike  to  be  made  anew,  1  m.  46  ch. 

5  dols.  per  rod  2,520  00 

Aqueduct  at  Pine  creek  9,000  00 

CuU-ert  at  Gurtie's  run  1,000  00 

Do.  at  Salt  works  250  00 

Waste  wier  at  Saw  mill  run  80  feet  400  00 

45  feci  of  lockage  600  dols.  per  foot  27,000  00 

Extra  on  river  lock,  on  foundation  and  land- 
ing up  2,500  00 
Add  for  contingencies  10  per  cent. ,                7,394  67 

Expense  of  two  extra  hcks  at  Saw  Mill  Run. 
ExcavRtion  (length  6  ch.  74  hnks)  9288  yds. 

lo  cts.  928  80 

One  lock  of  9  feet  lift,  600  per  foot  5,400  00 
One  do.  of  13  fcx-t  lift,  600  per  foot  7,  800  00 
Extra  on  river  lock  2,500  00 

Allow  for  contijigencies  10  per  cent.  1,662  88 

 18,291  68 

Amount  of  the  estimate  on  the  west  side  with 

double  locks  99,633  09 

Private  damages  done  to  buildings,  except  on  the  city 
side  wotild  be  inconsiderable  on  either  of  these  routes. 
From  tile  above  estimates,  the  following  appears  to  be 
the  aggregate  of  expense  on  each  route,  exclusive  of 
pri^■ate  damages,  viz. 

From  Pine  creek  and  crossing  below  Hare's 
Island  and  co;itinuing  between  Liberty  &. 
Pcnn  streets  and  terminating  in  the  Mo- 
nong-ahela  _      219,874  00 

By  crossing  at  the  same  place  and  terminat- 
ing above  the  Monongahela  biidge  or  the 
Smithfield  street  route  229,339  93 

15  y  continuing  down  the  west  side  and  cross- 
ing at  Washington  street,  and  terminating 
between  Penn  and  Liberty  street,  in  the 
Monongahela  227,596  32 

Bv  crossing  at  the  same  place  and  taking  the 

'Smithfield  .street  route  237,062  25 

B}"  crossing  at  Pine  creek,  and  continuing  on 
the  east  side  down  to  AVasliington  street, 
by  estimates  of  last  year  109,171  50 

Add  present  estimate  of  the  tun- 
nel route  through  Grant's  liill, 
on  the  higli  level,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  Monongahela,  at 
the  mouth  of  Suke's  run  ^5,767  49 

 194,938  90 

P.V  excluding  the  aqueduct  and  tunnel  and  continuing 
the  canal  on  the  west  side  and  terminating  by  a  dou- 
ble set  of  locks  in  the  Allegheny  river,  as  represented 
in  a  map  and  profde  of  the  same  99,633  09 

In  pursuance  of  my  histructions  I  take  the  liberty  to 
state  my  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  inConyeniences  or 
utility  of  each  of  these  routes 

The  best  and  most  practicable  route  through  the  city 
is  that  between  Liljerty  and  Penn  srreet.  But  this  would 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniences  to  the  citizens, 
by  destroying  a  great  amount  of  private  property,  and 
hj  having  a  bridge  over  the  canal  at  every  street  and 
alley  leading  to  the  Allegheny  river,  and  by  having  a 
combination  of  three  locks  at  its  termanation. 

The  Smithfield  street  route,  would  be  very  inconve- 
nient, on  account  of  die  great  excavation  to  be  made 
along  the  side  of  Grant's  hill,  and  the  very  great  difficul- 
ty of  excavating  to  the  necessary  depth  to  sink  the  locks 
which  would  destroy  much  valuable  propert}',  and  the 
gi-eat  inconvenience  of  passing  a  great  number  of  boats 
throu^gh  a  comljination  of  locks  thus  situated. 


The  tunnel  route  in  a  public  point  of  view  may  be 
considered  as  very  objectionable,  as  all  business  corning 
to  or  from  the  Ohio  river,  or  the  Allegheny,  must  pass 
through  a  ttmnel,  in  addition  to  an  aqueduct  nearly  as 
inconvenient  as  combined  locks.  And  although  the 
locks  are  separated,  they  are  located  in  a  narrow  valley 
witli  steep  b,anks  or  hills  on  each  side,  a  very  inconve- 
nient plan  to  do  business,  and  from  its  terminating  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  the  city,  at  least  one  mile  above  the 
point. 

On  the  liiie  which  is  located  on  the  west  side,  no  such 
inconveniences  arise.  All  that  part  of  the  line  from  op- 
posite Hare's  Island,  from  opposite  Allegheny  town,  is 
on  the  finest  ground  for  building  lots,  and  has  but  one 
curve  in  the  whole  distance.  Tlie  locks  are  all  separate 
and  only  two  extra  locks  are  necessary  to  supercede  tlie 
necessit}'  of  an  aqueduct  and  tunnel.  The  convenience 
of  a  double  connection  with  the  rivers  and  harbotu'S,  will 
be  a  g-reat  saving  of  time  in  tlie  despatch  of  business. 
Tlie  upper  locks  will  accommodate  all  the  Northern  Li- 
berties, and  a  great  pai't  of  the  city  to  the  Alleg'lieny  ri- 
ver, which  during-  last  summer  had  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  from  Hare's  island  along  the  Pittsburg  side,  to  a 
ba;' running  out  at  the  point  which  can  be  removed,  and 
by  taking-  advantage  of  both  sets  of  locks,  boats  can  ai- 
rive  and  depai-t  fi-om  any  places  of  business  on  the  Mo- 
nong-ahela  and  Allegheny,  at  all  ordinary  stages  of  water; 
and  when  the  present  and  futiu-e  amount  of  business  to 
be  done  in  that  vicinity  is  considered,  this  location  must 
have  in  my  opinion  a  decided  advantage  over  the  incon- 
venient and  slow  progress  of  passing  every  boat  over, 
an  aqueduct  through  a  tunnel,  or  a  combination  of 
locks  from  the  canal  to  the  rivers  and  from  the  rivers  to 
the  canal. 

By  this  location  which  would  be  safe  and  permanent, 
not  only  the  biisssiiiess  of  Pittsburg,  wliich  in  its  pre- 
sent limits  does  not  cover  more  than  600  acres  of  ground, 
but  the  adjacent  viUag-es  equally  well  situated  for  manu- 
fiictiu-ing,  will  have  tlie  great  advantag-e  of  being  con- 
veniently connected  by  the  same  locks  with  that  impor- 
tant Ijranch  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  wliich  is  in  con- 
templation to  be  extended  to  lake  Erie,  and  the  st.ate  of 
Oliio,  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  g-iving  my  opinion  of  the  above  routes  I  believe  I 
am  authorised  and  justified  in  so  doing,  by  my  instruc- 
tions from  the  board,  a  part  of  which  ai-e  in  the  words 
following,  viz: — "You  are  to  keep  it  constantly  in  view, 
that  this  canal  (the  western  section)  is  intended  to  form 
a  part  of  a  general  s\'stcm  of  internal  navig-ation  between 
the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  the  state." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

NATHAN  S.  ROBERTS,  Engineer. 
On  the  western  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

Harrisburg,  1st  May,  1827. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMTTEE  on  INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Ml-,  Lehman,  from  the  committee  on  inland  navig.i- 
tion  and  internal  improvement,  to  whom  were  referred 
a  part  of  the  g-overnor's  message,  also  the  report  of  the 
canal  commissioners  and  eng-ineers,  and  sundry  petitions 
relative  to  rail  roads  and  the  extension  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  made 

REPORT 

That  the  state  by  various  legislative  enactments  has 
recognized,  the  wisdom  of  completing  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  which  will  make  a  fair  disti-ibution 
of  benefits  among  all  the  great  sections  of  tlie  common- 
wealth and  will  combine  practicability,  economy  and 
state  importance. 

The  utility  of  canal  navigation  and  rail  roads,  in  pro- 
moting industry  and  the  free  exchange  of  the  products 
of  labour  and  the  mind,is  now  universally  acknowledged. 
Next  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  adapted  to  deve- 
lope  mental  riches  and  to  give  permanence  to  our  free 
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institutions,  there  is  nothing'  more  interesting  than  the 
perfection  of  the  means  of  interior  communication.  It 
will  consolidate  the  varied  population  of  Pennsylvania 
into  one  great  mass,  influenced  by  the  same  interests 
and  pointing-  its  active  energies  to  the  same  objects.  It 
will  call  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  by  furnishing  a  fund  for  education  will  ultimately 
expand  all  its  moral  powers. 

The  committee  will  proceed  to  communicate  the  re- 
sult of  their  anxious  enquiries  into  the  best  means  of 
completing  the  works  commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government,  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
which  are  now  so  v/ell  understood  by  the  people,  that 
no  petition  has  been  presented  and  no  voice  heard  in 
opposition. 

A  bill  is  submitted  which  proposes  to  extend  the 
canal  from  Lewistown  to  Franlcstown,  on  the  Jimiata; 
from  Northumberland  to  Bald  Eagle,  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  from  Northumberland 
to  the  New  York  state  line  on  the  North  Branch;  from 
Blairsville  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh;  from  the 
point  where  the  existing  contract  terminates  on  tlie  De- 
laware to  Easton  and  from  Pittsburg  by  the  Beaver 
route  to  the  town  of  Erie,  on  the  lake.  It  is  also  propos- 
ed that  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  forty- 
five  miles  of  each  section  .shall  be  put  under  contract 
during  the  ensuing  season.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
location  of  a  rail  \vay  fi-em  Pliiladelphia  throiigli  the  city 
of  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  thirty  miles  of  which  ai'e  to  be 
put  under  contract  within  the  present  year.  .  Tills  will 
accommodate  a  district  of  country  which  from  its  prolific 
soil  and  rich  cultivation  is  regarded  as  the  garden  of  our 
country.  It  is  ascertained  by  the  satisfoctoiy  report  of 
Major  Wilson,  to  which  the  committee  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer, that  the  rail  road  is  practicable  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  it  is  believed  it  may  hereafter  be  judiciously 
extended  from  from  Columbia  to  York,  and  that  a  wise 
and  equal  policy  will  require  its  further  extension  to  the 
v/est  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  poi)ulous 
and  flourishing  counties  on  tlie  southern  boundary,  and 
connecting-  them  with  our  own  commercial  metropolis; 
The  location  of  a  rail-way  across  the  Alleg'hcny  on  the 
Juniata  route,  and  a  contract  for  the  necessary  matei-ials 
is  also  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill.  The  question 
whether  the  improvement  in  contemplation  betweefn 
the  Swataraand  Columbia  or  the  mouth  of  the  Conesto- 
ga,  shall  be  by  canal  or  railway  is  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  next  leg-islature.  It  is  further  provided 
that  scientific  examinations  shall  be  made  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  Monongahela  and  of  connecting  the  Raj's- 
town  branch  of  the  Juniata  with  the  Conemaugh. 

In  relation  to  the  probable  cost  of  extending'  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvement,  the  committee  have  great 
satisfaction  in  .stating,  that  the  experience  of  last  year, 
furnishes  the  aid  of  facts  in  corroboration  of  former  esti- 
mates. It  is  indeed  true,  that  from  the  durable  princi- 
ples on  which  the  sections  provided  for  in  the  law  of 
eighteen  hundi-ed  and  twenty-six  are  constructed,  from 
building  high  and  broad  walls  oh  account  of  the  size  and 
force  of  the  sta-eams,  from  the  policy  of  IncuiTing  a  heavy 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  creating  water  power,  from 
the  necessity  of  erecting  an  additional  aqueduct  to  ac- 
commodate the  western  emporium,  and  from  the  con- 
struction of  large  basins  to  facilitate  trans-shipment 
and  trade:  from  these  and  other  causes,  the  cost  of  tlie 
sections  first  commenced  will  exceed  the  sum  originally 
in  contemplation. 

The  commissioners,  however,  have  since  the  passage 
Of  the  law  of  last  year,  put  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  under  contract;  and  from  the  prices  at  which  the 
work  has  been  in  part  completed,  and  at  which  the  re- 
mainder has  been  contracted  for,  the  estimate  for  the 
whole  is  less  than  eleven  tliousand  dollars  per  mile.  This 
includes  larger  and  more  expensive 'dams  and  aqueducts 
than  will  be  necessary  in  the  further  jjrogress  of  the 
work.  As  respects  some  part  of  the  work  not  yet  under 
contract,  the  conjiiiittee  believe  that  thev  may  be  exe- 
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cuted  for  less  than  the  estimates,  which  are  predicated 
upon  higher  prices  both  for  labour  and  materials  tlian 
those  at  which  they  can  now  be  procured. 

The  confidence  the  committee  have  that  the  cost  of 
the  works  liereafter  to  be  executed  will  not  exceed  the 
estimates  of  the  engineers,  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  sister  states.  The  executive  of  New  York} 
in  a  recent  communication  of  the  legislatm-e,  says  "the 
Erie  and  Champlaln  canals  have  cost  between  20  and  30 
thousand  dollars  a  mile,  and  this  enonuous  expenditure 
will  never  occur  again.  All  the  mysteries  of  such  opera- 
tions are  developed  and  all  the  difficulties  diminished, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced  that  the  maximum 
expense  of  any  given  canal  will  not  exceed  ten  thous- 
and dollars  a  mile,  unless  it  passses  over  high  mountains; 
by  locks,  inchned  planes  or  deep  cutting,  or  under  them 
by  extensive  tunnels."  -  The  report  of  the  canal  com- 
missioners of  Ohio  to  the  legislature  now  In  session,  says 
"  the  final  cost  of  that  part  of  the  Ohio  canal  which  has 
been  put  under  contract,  will  fill  considerably  short  of 
the  sum  at  which  its  cost  was  orig'inally  estimated." 

In  the  bill  now  submitted  it  Is  proposed  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  among  om"  most  pra- 
dent  citizens  there  are  some  who  regard  with  apprehen- 
sion the  temporar}'  Increase  of  the  public  debt  which  will 
be  incident  to  the  vigorous"  prosecution  of  intei-nal  im- 
pi'ovement.  A  public  debt  is  Indeed  a  mortgage  upon 
the  estates  of  the  people,  and  when  incm'red  in  support 
of  ambitious  wars  or  wasteful  luxury,  is  justly  deprecat- 
ed. The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  communltv  is  believed 
to  be  not  less  than  800,000,000  of  dols.  It  m'ay  be  asked 
whether  a  temporary  incumbrance  for  the  completion  of 
the  noblest  of  works,  ought  to  impede  the  march  of  the 
spu-lt  of  improvement  '  The  suggestion  of  schemes  of 
finance  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  this  committee,  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  bank  stock  and  other  pro- 
perty In  the  possession  of  the  government,  together 
wltli  the  ]5art  of  the  debt  due  from  individuals  which 
will  soon  be  paid;  far  exceeds  the  v/holeof  the  present 
debt.  The  permanent  sources  of  revenue  will  also  con- 
stantly increase  by  the  trade  which  the  improvements 
win  nom'ish  and  sustain.  The  money  paid  by  auction- 
eers in  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  year,  would  of  It- 
:i  jlf,  be  adequate  to  the  payment  of  the  market  rate  of 
interest  on  more  than  §3,500,000.  The  vast  amount  of 
shares  which  the  state  holds.  In  turnpike,  bridgej  and 
canal  companies  will  be  rendered  productive  by  the  in- 
crease of  population,  commerce  and  wealth.  It  is  said 
that  the  Internal  navig-atlons  of  England  are  thi-ee 
thousand  miles  in  length  and  that  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
road are  completed  or  in  progress  towards  completion. 
NotwithstJinding  these  facilities  for  heavy  transportation 
upon  a  territory  not  much  greaterthan  Pennsylvania  the 
turnpike  roads,  wliich  are  eighteen  thousand  miles  in 
length,  ai'c  enlivened  by  travellers  and  hg-ht  cai-riages. 
The  toils  which  are  collected  are  represented  to  be  near- 
ly a  million  of  pounds  sterhng.  From  these  facts,  the 
committee  confidently  predict  tliat  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  under  the  influence  of  the  canal  system  the 
turnpikes  and  bridges  of  Pennsylvania  will  become  a 
productive  state  capital. 

In  looking  for  relief  from  taxation  and  ultimately  of 
furnishing  an  ample  fund  for  education  and  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  public  debt,  the  committee  mainly  d'ely 
Upon  the  productiveness  of  the  canals  and  rail  roads. 

In  forming  estimates  of  the  revenue  which  will  acci'ue 
from  future  canal  tolls,  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
New  York^  will  be  safe  guides.  The  Schuylkill  mines 
are  not  yet  in  full  operation,  nor  has  the  Union  or. the 
state  canal  as  yet  been  ti-ibutai'y  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Schuylkill  navigation.  The  tolls  and  water  rents  of  1827 
were,  however,  ^64,000.  Such  is  pubhc  confidence  in 
the  work  as  a  profitable  concern,  that  the  subscription  of 
50,000  dollars  of  the  state  to  the  stock,  may  now  be  sold 
above  par,  at  the  exchange  in  Philadelphia.  The  tolls 
of  the  New  York  canals,  for  1827,  were  859,000  dollars 
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and  were  supplied  chiefly  by  tlie  traffic  of  the  country  on 
the  borders  of  the  canals.  The  govej-nor  of  Ne-.v  York 
in  his  messag-e  of  last  year,  says  "It  is  presumed  to  be  a 
general  rule  of  easy  application  and  execution,  that  the 
cost  of  the  repairs  and  superintendence  of  a  canal  ought 
not  to  exceed  one  tenth  of  its  gross  income.  If  we  de- 
duct one  tenth  or  85,900  dollars  from  the  gross  income 
of  1827  it  will  leave  7/3, 100  dollars  as  the  profits.  This 
sum  at  tlie  market  rate,  would  jiay  the  interest  on  about 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  The  New  York  canals 
are  in  length  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
in  their  whole  course  meet  with  no  coal  and  little  iron. 
The  Pennsylvania  improvements  will  be  of  much  great- 
er extent  and  will  pass  throug-h  a  country  rich  with  coal 
and  iron,  and  salt  and  lime,  and  prolific  in  every  thing 
necessar_y  for  clotliing-  or  food  or  habitation.  They  will 
reach  the  western  waters,  possessing  20,000  m.iles  of 
boat  navigation  and  they  will«  proceed  to  intersect  the 
Ohio  canal,  the  practicability  of  which  was  ascertained 
during  the  last  summer  by  scientific  examinations.  Pro- 
fiting by  the  sagacity  of  the  statesmen  who  pm-chased 
the  triangle  in  the  lake,  they  will  extend  to  Erie,  and 
having  an  advantage  over  new  York  in  climate,  they 
will  contend  for  the  future  commerce  of  the  great  inland 
seas. 

'In  the  contemplation  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  the 
tonnag'e  which  will  pass  upon  the  Penns5'lvania  improve- 
ments, the  obvious  deductions  of  reason  are,  that  the 
toUs  which  will  be  gathered  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  rail  road,  may  before  the  lapse  of  many  years 
extinguish  the  public  debt,  and  instead  of  a  burthen,the 
improvements  will  prove  a  rich  legacy  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  committee  cannot  avoid  adverting  specially  to 
the  resource  Pennsylvania  has  in  coal,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  articles  as  tonnage  for  canals  or  rail  ways.  The 
engineers  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company, 
have  made  a  calculation  to  shew  "that  the  coal  trade, 
when  the  population  within  ten  miles  of  tide  are  supplied 
will  pay  to  Pennsylvania  four  milhons  of  dollars  annual- 
ly, in  the  shape  of  tolls  on  the  improvements,  in  addition 
to  the  profits  of  the  coal  dealers  and  the  support  of  an 
immense  mining  and  transporting  population  with  their 
mechanics  and  famihes."  If  this  estimate  is  exagg-erated, 
it  is  at  least  countenanced  by  the  fine  properties  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal,  and  the  varied  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  applied.  In  industry  and  the  arts,  in  wcijlth  and  po- 
pulation, our  countr}'  cannot  long  be  in  the  arrear  of  any 
nation.  It  is  said  there  are  annually  brouglit  into  use  in 
Great  Britain,  twenty  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and  the 
consumption  of  London  alone,  exceeds  a  million  of  tons. 
The  AVest  Indies,  and  perhaps  France,  will  hereafter 
consume  Pennsjdvania  coal.  The  market  of  the  United 
States  is  open  from  JIaine  to  New  Orleans,  and  at  this 
time  Pennsylvania  coal  is  carried  by  inland  navigation 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  Philadelphia,  and 
thence  carried  by  sea  to  Richmond,  and  on  account  of 
its  superior  quality  is  consumed  there  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Virginia  coal  mines. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  will  remark,  that  the  bill 
they  have  framed,  is  grounded  on  the  principle  contain- 
ed in  all  the  bills  relating  to  a  general  system  of  improve- 
ment which  for  many  years  in  succession,  were  arg-ued  in 
the  legislature.  This  principle  was  finally  adopted  in 
the  law  of  March  27th  1824,  when  a  new  era  commenced 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  law  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
difications of  it  made  by  succeeding  legislatures,  and  un- 
der which  the  present  commissionei-s  are  acting,  directed 
surveys  and  examinations  of  all  the  great  lines  of  com- 
mvmication  which  were  then  deemed  practicalde,  and 
adapted  to  unfold  the  riches  of  the  interior,  and  afford 
an  easy  and  cheap  communication  with  the  west.  It  was 
also  a  primary  object  of  the  leg-islaturc,  to  make  our  own 
sea-port  the  general  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce. 
This  system,  after  mature  reflection  has  been  commenced 
by  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  and  is  sustained  by 
the  voice  of  the  people.    It  is  happily  adapted  to  pre- 


vent any  obstructions  from  the  rivahy  of  contending  in- 
terests, and  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  demanded"  alike  by  justice 
and  expediency  and  is  consonant  to  the  genius  of  repub- 
hcan  government,  which  looking  to  equality  of  taxation, 
regai-ds  with  an  equal  eye  the  feelings,  wishes  and  inte- 
rest of  the  \v-hole  community. 

LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
BEPORT. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the 
managers  present  to  the  stockholders  a  statement  of 
their  transactions  during  the  past  year. 

From  the  state  of  the  finances  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  it  was  expected  that  the  operations  of  the 
board  woidd  be  hmitcd  to  finishing  the  rail-road,  and 
the  ordinary  business  connected  with  the  coal  ti-ade. 
Anxious  however  to  proceed  with  the  ascending  navi- 
g.ation,  and  finding  the  stock  of  the  company  appreciat- 
ed by  the  pubhc,  the  managers  resolved  iipon  opening 
books  of  subscription  for  the  balance  of  the  capital, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  shares.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  whole  was  taken  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
capitalists  were  becoming  awakened  to  the  important 
advantages  possessed  by  the  compan}',  and  the  fair  pros- 
pects of  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  investment.  Funds 
being  thus  provided,  and  the  managers  believing  that 
the  interest  of  the  company'  demanded  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  ascending  navigation,  the  board 
unanimously  resolved  to  commence  it. 

Aware  of  the  loss  and  disappointment  which  would 
result  from  error,  cither  in  the  plan  or  execution  of  large 
and  expensive  operations,  they  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  an  engineer  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing-, both  with  regard  to  experience  and  scientific  attain- 
ments; and  they  felt  themselves  fortvmate  in  being  able 
to  obtain  tlie  services  of  Canvass  White. 

The  instmctions  given  to  the  engineer  were  "To  ex- 
amine the  ground  from  Mauch  chunk  to  Easton,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  and  to  report  to  the  board  the 
plan  of  a  canal  and  river  improvement,  and  an  estim.ate 
of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Canals  to  be  made  in  lieu  of 
river  improvements  only,  where  they  would  be  cheaper; 
and  where  they  were  used,  to  be  forty-five  feet  wide  on 
the  surface,  and  five  feet  deep.  Locks  to  be  twenty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  fctt  long.  The  em- 
bankments to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  admit  of  the  canal  be- 
ing widened  to  sixty -feet.  And  if  the  foregoing  stipula- 
tions were  not  such  as,  in  his  estimation,  were  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  situation  and  c^xpressed  views  of  business  of 
the  company,  to  propose  such  a  plan,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  it,  as  he  would  of  his  own  unbiassed  judg- 
ment recommend." 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  a  report  was  made  to 
the  board  by  the  engineer  on  the  20th  of  July,  accom- 
panied with  an  estimate  amounting  to  677,215  dollars, 
which,  after  deliberate  examination,  was  adopted. 

Contractors  were  immediately  invited  to  make  propo- 
sals for  constructing  the  improvements,  and  nearly  the 
whole  line  has  been  let.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  some  alterations  in  the  plan  have  since  been 
mwle,  which  will  swell  the  cost  beyond  the  original  es- 
timate, as  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the  eng-ineer 
herewith  .submitted.  In  exploring  the  line  it  was  found 
that  a  highly  valuable  water  power  could  be  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  borough  of  Easton,  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  cost  of  the  navigation,  or 
diminishing  its  effect;  but  the  land  through  which  it 
must  pass,  being  of  the  first  rate  qualit}',  the  owners  de- 
manded excessive  damages,  or  what  might  be  deemed 
very  high  prices  in  case  of  a  sale,  nor  would  the}'  sell, 
but  in  quantities  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  After 
some  time  spent  in  negociation,  the  board  determined 
to  purchase  about  236  acres,  at  an  average  cost  of  109 
dollars  per  acre. 

Outhese  prefmises  are  erected  several  small  tenements. 
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a  farm  house,  and  a  spacious  barn.  When  it  is  consider- 
ed that  this  purchase  will  accommodate  a  water  power 
of  greater  niag-iiitude  than  that  at  Manyunk  on  the 
Schuylkill,  and  on  some  accounts  better  adapted  to 
manufacturing-  purposes,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  when  the  improvements  are  hnished,  the 
•water  power,  with  sufficient  g-round  to  accommodate 
each  purchaser  with  a  mill  scite,  and  lots  for  dwelling' 
houses  and  gardens,  will  refund  the  cost  of  the  first  pur- 
chase, and  g'o  far  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  part  of 
the  navigation.  There  will  be  several  other  important 
water  powers  created  on  the  line  hy  the  construction  of 
the  works;  but  no  additional  expense  has  been  incurred 
for  this  object. 

Your  managers  have  generally  resorted  to  the  expe- 
dient of  settling  questions  of  damag-e,  by  purchasing  the 
land  which  will  be  occupied  by  their  improvements,  and 
to  save  the  expense  of  bridges  (where  small  portions  re- 
main betwen  the  canal  and  river)  they  have  added  these 
also  to  the  purchase. 

Laying' down  the  rail-road  interrupted  the  hauling- of 
coal  about  two  months,  and  reduced  tlie  shipments  six 
or  eight  thousand  tons;  but  the  effect,  since  it  has  been 
in  full  operation,  has  lessened  the  cost  of  coal,  so  that 
the  whole  expense  of  the  improvement,  as  was  antici- 
pated, will  be  saved  in  two  or  three  years.  Beside  the 
main  line  extending-  from  the  river  to  the  g-reat  coal 
mine,  there  have  been  numerous  branches  carried  into 
the  mine,  wliich  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
company. 

The  demand  for  coal  appears  to  be  steadily  advancing, 
for  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of  su|i])ly  from 
other  districts,  much  of  which  has  been  selling  at  re- 
duced prices,  the  company  have  maintained  their  price, 
and  have  succeeded  in  selling  a  much  lai  ger  amount 
this  season  than  the  last,  and  were  prevented  from  sup- 
plying several  large  orders,  for  want  of  vessels  to  carry 
it  to  distant  places. 

The  commencement  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  is  deservedly  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation, inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  improvements  on  the  Lehigh,  by  securing  a  chea- 
per and  more  efficient  means  of  transportation  to  this 
market,  than  is,  or  perhaps  can  be,  made  from  any  other 
coal  district  in  the  state. 

The  cost  of  carriage  upon  artificial  navigation,  is  in 
proportion  to  distance,  lockage,  and  capacity  of  canal. 
Lockage  may  be  resolved  into  distance  b}'  allowing  16 
feet  of  the  common  kind  of  lift  to  be  equal  to  one  mile 
of  distance:  by  this  calcidation,  our  distance  will  not  ex- 
ceed 140  miles;  and  the  capacitj'"  of  our  canal  admitting 
the  use  of  boats  of  sixty-five  tons  burden,  will  require  no 
more  hands,  and  but  one  more  horse,  to  transport  them, 
than  boats  carrying  30  tons;  hence  results  a 


a  savintr 
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more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  freights. 

As  it  will  be  the  interest,  so  Ave  trust  it  will  be  the 
disposition  of  this  company,  to  a.Tord  every  facility  to 
forming  a  good  connexion  between  this  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  and  their  improvements  on  the  Le- 
high. 

The  present  is  perliaps  not  a  fit  occasion  to  expatiate 
(ipon  all  the  collateral  advaiitag-es  which  belong-  to  the 
local  position  of  the  concerns  of  this  company,  but  the 
managers  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  every  "year's  ex- 
perience increases  their  confidence  that  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  Lcltigh  can  be  made,  at  the  least  expense, 
the  most  efficient  and  practicable  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  tlie  north-east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  consequently  the  most  profitable  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  that  part  of  this  important  river;  it  is  believed  that  a 
few  years  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  this  fact  with  so 
much  cleai-ness,  that  capitalists  will  soon  be  found  ready 
to  embark  in  this  comparatively  ensy  undertaking, 
wliich,  when  completed,  will  greatly  swell  the  profits 
of  the  improvements  now  in  progress.  And  when  all 
the  canals  which  -are  intended  to  connect  with  these 
improvements  are  completed,  we  confidently  beheve 


the  company  will  stand  unrivalled  in  tlie  facility  of  sup- 
plying coal  In  all  the  important  markets  east  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  moreover  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  large 
amount  of  tolls  upon  other  commodities. 

We  are  hoivever  a\^'are,  that  the  works  wliich  the 
company  are  now  constructing  will  require  considerable 
additions  to  the  funds,  at  present  provided  to  complete 
tliem;  but  as  tlie  investment  can  hardly  fail  to  be  profit- 
able, we  rely  with  confidence  that  steady  perseverance 
and  energy  will  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  realize 
the  hopes  of  the  most  ardent  calculator. 

The  financial  concerns  of  the  company  v/ill  be  laid 
before  you  by  the  treasm-er;  and  the  reports  of  the  act- 
ing manager  and  the  engineer  will  shew  the  prog^-ess  of 
the  imjirovements,  and  the  funds  wliich  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  provided  for  the  current  year. 

All  vv^iich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

JONATHAN  FEl,L,  President. 

1st  Mo.  12th,  1828. 

TuE  ACTING  Manageh  Repokts: 
That  the  rail-road  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  great 
coal  mine,  was  commenced  oji  the  Sth  of  the  first  mo. 
1827,  and  finished,  so  as  to  pass  the  first  load  of  coal 
down  the  whole  line,  in  three  months  and  twenty-six 
days. 

The  length  of  this  road,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the 
west  end  of  the  coal  mine,  is  nine  miles,    =    47,520  ft. 
Length  of  lateral  or  branch  roads  to  the  mine,  8,069 
Roads  and  their  branches  in  the  mine,  11,437 


Total  length  of  single  tracks  12  695-1000  > 

miJes,  ■=  5  ' 

The  cost  of  the  road,  $38,726  =  §3050  per  mile. 

Cost  of  the  reservoir,  brake  I  g        ^^.j^^j^  ^^^^  $48,226. 
schute  and  nxtares,  j 

146  rail-road  wagons  have  been  made,  and  tlie  utility 
of  the  road  proved,  by  ti-ansporting  on  it  27,770  tons  of 
coal,  at  a  saving  over  the  turnpike  road  of  64-|  cents  per 
ton,  which,  after  deducting  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  impi-ovement,  has  produced  a  saving,  this  season,  of 
more  than  15,000  doll;u-s.  There  has  also  been  a  saving 
In  raising  the  coal  and  in  the  boating  depai-tment  to- 
gether, of  16  cents  per  ton;  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
our  coal,  this  year,  more  than  80  cents  per  ton. 

In  addition  to  the  rail-road,  we  have  erected  13  plank 
houses,  and  a  fire-proof  office. 

The  current  or  regular  business  of  the  company,  dur- 
ing- the  year,  lias  lieen  as  follows,  viz: 

Cutting-  from  the  stump,  and  sawing  7,412,185  feet  of 
lumber,  and  building  83,124  feet,  =  15;;  miles  in  length, 
of  coal  boats;  raising-  and  carrying  to  market  32,074  tons 
of  coal,  30,428  tons  of  which  were  shipped  from  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  1,646  sold  at  the  landing. 

The  stock  of  lumber  on  hand  at  J.Iauch  Chunk,  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  was  2,318,195  feet,  suthcient,  when 
made  into  boats,  to  transport  15,000  tons  of  coal. 

Also  on  hand,  at  the  pine  forest,  28,392  logs  cut,  and 
1,175  oar  poles. 

Contracts  have  been  made  with  persons  on  the  Dela- 
ware, for  furnishing  from  thence  the  necessary  lumber 
for  tlie  dam  at  Easton,  and  also  for  5  locks;  and  negoci- 
ations  are  opened  witli  the  farmers  along  the  I,ehigli  for 
timber  enough  for  two  dams.  There  has  been  brought 
from  the  pine  forest,  the  past  season,  lumber  for  two 
dams,  leaving  to  be  provided  from  thence,  this  year, 
what  wHl  be  required  for  3  dams,  and  the  remainder  of 
tite  locks;  say  for  the  latter  object  1,704,400  feet  board 
measure. 

The  discovei-y  of  Hydraulic  lime  on  the  line  of  the 
canal,  has  aflbrded  the  advantage  of  giving  gre:iter  per- 
manency to  the  works,  without  alieavy  addition  to  their 
cost.  And  I  have  much  ])leasure  in  stating,  that  I  have 
recently  discovered  a  method  of  producing  artificially 
this  invaluable  article,  In'  compounding  the  materials  of 
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which  it  is  composed^  and  which  are  found  to  exist  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Lchig-h. 

The  determination  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
construct  a  canal  along-  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  in- 
stead of  an  improvement  ir  the  bed  of  that  river,  requir- 
ed a  change  in  tlie  plan  of  improvement  heretofore 
adopted  on  the  Lehigh.  In  accordance  with  tliis  view, 
the  canals  have  been  increased  in  length;  and  the  dams 
diminished  in  number,  till  the  whole  line,  as  now  an-ang- 
ed,  consists  of  three-fourths  canal,  and  one-fourth  slack 
water  pools.  The  Lehigh,  however,  affording  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  and  our  coal  mine  and  market,  the 
former  prepared  to  .give,  and  the  latter  to  receive,  a 
very  large  supply  of  coal,  induped  the  managers  to  se- 
cui'e  the  advantag-es  of  our  local  position,  by  providing- a 
canal  and  locks,  suflicientlj'  capacious  to  accommodate 
the  passage  of  twin  boats,  each  &T  tons  biu'den.  And 
fi'om  the  arrangements  made  along-  the  line,  and  method 
pm-sued  by  the  engineers,  I  flatter  myself  the  whole  will 
be  nearly  or  quite  passable  within  12  to  18  months  from 
this  time;  and,  when  done,  will  present  a  model  for  eco- 
nomy of  ti-ansit,  and  permancncj^  of  work;  the  lirst  not 
equalled,  and  the  last  not  surpassed,  in  any  fresh  water 
lock  navigation  in  the  United  States. 

JOSIAH  WHITE,  Ading  Manager. 

1st  mo.  12th,  1828. 


ENGINEER'S  REPORT. 

To  Jonathan  Fell,  esq.  President  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  request,  an  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  probable  cost  of  tlie  Lehig-li  Navigation, 
upon  tlie  plan  adopted  since  the  former  estimate  was 
made;  which  is  herewitli  submitted. 

The  expense  is  considerably  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  en  larged  dimensions  of  the  Canal,  and  other  works 
of  art;  but  not  more  than  was  expected.  A  partial  esti- 
mate was  made  at  the  time  the  foiTner  report-  was  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Managers;  but  not  haviiig  time  to 
make  a  careful  revision,  and  as  the  line  wovdd  necessari- 
ly require  considerable  alteration,  the  increased  cost 
occasioned  by  the  change,  could  not  be  accm-ately  as- 
certained, and  was  not  added  to  the  estimate;  but  was 
stated  verbally  to  tlie  Board,  that  it  would  be  from  50  to 
100,000  dollars. 

Some  of  the  items  which  tend  to  swell  the  amount 
above  the  former  estiiuate,  are  not  occasioned  by  the 
enlarged  dimensions  of  the  Canal;  but  may  be  consider- 
ed as  omissions:  one  of  wliich  was  at  the  Siate-dam  Pool. 
-When  the  first  examination  v/as  made,  the  river  was 
high;  and  it  was  supposed  that  sufficient  depth  of  water 
■woidd  be  had  to  the  head  of  the  pool,  by  raising  the  dam 
l-Jfeet;  but  when  the  water  fell,  and  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination was  made,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  found  to  be 
very  rocky  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  which  could 
not  be  excavated  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  pond  filled  for  the  navigation:  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  dam  feet,  and  build  a  new  lock 
in  place  of  the  one  now  in  use.  The  additional  expense 
will  be  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

We  find,  hy  laying  out  tlie  line  of  the  canal  for  actual 
consti-uctlon,  that  more  waste-wiers  and  culverts  are-j-e- 
quired  than  was  estimated;  which  will  add  about  five 
thousand  dollars.  Timber,  of  which  a  very  large  quan- 
tity will  be  used,  is  found  to  cost  aijout  30  per  cent, 
more  than  was  estimated;  which  will  add  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  locks  are  to  be  constructed  in  a 
more  substantial  and  diu-able  manner  (by  the  use  of  hy- 
draulic cement)  than  was  calculated  at  the  time  the  for- 
mer estimate  was  made,  and  the  guard-locks  are  now  to 
be  constructed  with  wood  and  stone  laid  in  cement,  in- 
stead of  wood  only,  as  was  foi-merly  contemplated:  these 
additions  and  improvements  will  increase  the  expense 
^bout  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Seyeral  more  aqueducts  will  be  required  than  was  re- 


ported, in  consequence  of  changing  from  river  to  canal 
navigation:  these,  however  may  be  balanced  by  the 
dams  and  guard  locks  abandoned. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  present  estimate,  that 
very  material  alterations  have  been  made,  by  svibstitut- 
ing  canal  for  dams  and  pools;  which  will  make  about  7^ 
miles  of  canal  more  than  was  reported.  Although  the 
expense,  in  some  places,  will  be  considerably  increased, 
the  navigation  will  be  made  much  more  safe  and  per- 
fect. 'One  of  these  changes  below  Bethlehem  will  add 
to  the  expense  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  canal  line  has  all  been  re-located,  so  as  to  avoid 
as  miuch  as  possible  any  cxti-a  expense,  occasioned  by 
the  increased  width  of  the  ti-unk,  but  will,  notwithstand- 
ing, add  some  to  the  cost,  say  about  twenty -three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  length  of  the  canal  will  be  35|-  miles,  and  10 
miles  of  pools  and  tow-path.  Total  45^  miles. 

The  estimate  will  now  stand  as  follows: 

Excavation,  embankments,  slope  wall,  &c.  379,930.44 

Locks,           -          -          -          -  223,265.22 

Dams,           ....  77,802.09 

Guard  Locks,            -          .          -  23,547.50 

Aqueducts  and  Culverts,                  -  24,433.00 

W:wte  weii-s,             -          -          -  7,500.00 

Bridges,         -          -          -          -  7,620.00 


Add  for  contingencies,  5  per  cent. 


Recapitulation  of  additional  expenses: 
Work  about  slate  dam  and  poo!, 
Waste  weirs  and  culverts. 
Advance  on  timber. 
Locks,  ... 
Alteration  below  Bethlehem, 
Excavation,  embankment,  &c. 


55744,098.25 
37,204.90 

f781,303.15 


(510,000 
5,000 
20,000 
30,000 
16,000 
23,000 


^10].,000 


Statement  of  ivork  done  on  the  Lehigh  JVavigaiion,  up  to 
January  1st,  1828. 

Sections  No.  9,  11,  21,  61  and  62,  are  completed,  and 
have  been  reported  for  payment  at  the  office  at  Mauch 
Chunk. 

Sections  No.  8,  10  and  86,  are  completed,  but  have 
not  been  reported:  total,  8  sections  finished,  except  the 
locks  and  bridge  embankments,  and  filling  up  the  ditch- 
es left  throug-h  the  canal  banks  to  discharge  the  floods 
from  the  hills  until  the  locks  and  waste  wears  are  com- 
pleted. About  one  half  of  the  amount  of  labour  is  done 
on  sections  No.  4,  12,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  63  ,  66,  68,  87, 
91,  and  about  one  fourth  on  sections  No.  3,  6,  16,  29, 
60,  64,  65,  69  and  88. 

The  contractors  have  commenced  and  done  consider- 
able work  on  sections  No.  7,  20,  22,  24,  25,  30,  31,  43, 
51,  54,  59,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81, 
89  and  90. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  locks, 
considering  the  unfavourable  weather,  since  the  con- 
tracts were  let.  Of  the  first  sixteen,  one  is  newly 
completed;  the  foundations  for  four  are  laid,  and  the 
walls  commenced  on  one  of  them.  The  timber  for  the 
remaining-  eleven  is  principally  on  the  gr  und.  Stone 
and  sand,  in  considerable  quantities,  have  also  been 
delivered  at  the  lock  scites. 

The  contractors  have  commenced  procuring  materials 
for  locks  No.  22,  24,  25^  44,  45,  47  and  48. 

Timber  for  some  of  the  dams  has  also  been  de- 
livered. 

CANVASS  WHITE,  Engineer. 
January  12th,  1828. 


1828.] 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

From  extracts  from  the  Records  of  New  Ym-h;  authenti- 
cated under  the  Great  Seal  of  that  Province,-  in  Land 
Office,  Pennsyloania. 

"A  letter  sent  by  tlie  Governor  unto  Capt.  Cantwell, 
at  Delaware,  about  the  militia: 

I  have  received  both  yours  of  the  30th  November  and 
9th  of  December,  of  yom-  having'  taken  possession  of 
the  fort,  and  of  the  mag'istrates  being  settled  in  New- 
Castle,  as  also  up  the  river  at  the  Horekill,  being  pre- 
sent yourselfe  in  the  severall  places,  and  am  very  g-lad 
to  hear  that  people  are  generally  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  change,  and  of  the  likelyhood  you  tell  me  of  new 
Gomel's  to  settle  in  those  parts;  I  thank  you  for  your 
care  and  diligence  in  putting  in  execution  my  severall 
orders  as  above,*  and  do  allow  of  j'our  entertaining  a 
man  for  the  fort,  and  taking  up  a  baiTel  of  powder  and 
shott  as  you  mention.  You  may  assure  the  magistrates 
and  inhabitants  in  those  parts,  that  continuing  in  theh- 
dutyes,  I  shall  not  bee  wanting  in  any  thing  fitt  for  me 
in  my  power  for  theu-  further  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection under  his  royall  higlmess  governmt.  wliich  that  I 
may  do  the  the  better,  I  am  resolved,  God  willing,  to 
make  a  journey  to  you  myself  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring:  In  the  mean  time,  you  may  give  such  new  com- 
ers, as  desire  to  continue  there,  any  reasonable  quantity 
of  lands,  not  disposed  of,  or  settled  in  time;  according 
to  their  capacity  and  number  of  hands  they  shall  bi-ing 
for  clearing  it,  due  regard  to  be  had  to  the  late  warr, 
and  former  undertakers  to  be  preferred.  The  quantity 
of  lands  to  be  disposed  of  to  each  person,  I  must  leave 
to  your  discretion,  refen-ing  you  to  the  custom  of  the 
place  and  neighbourhood;  but  suppose  forty  or  lift}- 
acres  may  be  sufficient  for  a  head,  of  age,  to  improve  it. 
Least  wee  run  into  former  errors  of  giving  gi-eater  tracts 
of  land  than  improved,  to  the  hindrance  of  otliers.  And 
till  my  ari'ivall,  or  order,  do  further  impower  you  to  bee. 
Surveyor  for  the  whole  river  and  bay.  As  to  your  ap- 
prehension of  some  peoples  removal  to  the  east  side,  I 
suppose  none  of  any  note  will  be  hasty  therein.  The 
proprietors  not  being  agreed,  and  though  some  have 
obtained,  others  have  no  gi-aunts  yet  from  Ms  royaU 
highness,  so  that  tis  not  like  to  comie  into  one  hands.  As 
to  what  you  write  to  Mi-.  Nicoll,  concerning  execution 
upon  Capt:  Carr's  estate,  I  can  add  nothing-  to  my  pro- 
clamation, which  I  tliink  doth  sufficiently  confirme  all 
legall  judiciall  proceedings,  and  is  sufficient  authorit}- 
for  all  persons  concerned,  as  well  as  for  all  officers  and 
magistrates;  as  to  the  militia,  I  do  not  think  to  make  any 
alteration  till  I  come,  seeing  no  necessity  for  it;  yowc 
lieutenant,  in  yom-  absence  having  power  to  command, 
and  the  ensign  being  absent,  the  eldest  sergeant  may  do 
that  duty,  or  be  made  ensign  upon  occasion.  And  for 
the  Horekill  the  number  is  as  yet  too  little  for  a  com- 
pany, but  if  it  be  necessary  you  may  nominate  a  lieuten- 
ant, who  may  choose  a  sergeant,  and  command  there 
till  further  oi-der.  You  have  done  well  in  summoning 
the  Indians,  tq  demand  justice  upon  the  murderer  of 
Dr.  Roades,  which  I  pray  prosecute  in  tlie  best  meanes 
you  can  that  it  may  be  effected  (if  possible)  without 
warrs,  if  not,  let  me  heai-  from  you  very  earlj'  in  the 
Spring,,  that  I  may  take  order  in  it,  and  supply  you  ac- 
cordingly. The  messenger  hath  stayed  the  longer  by 
reason  of  my  voyage  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and 
his  being  lame.  In  an  enclosed  paper  the  messenger 
hath  had  here  a  pair  of  Shoes,  one  hundred  guilders  for 


*  To  take  possession  of  the  fort,  cannon  and  stores  at 
New  Castle,  or  any  other  part  of  Delaware  I'iver;  to  send 
to  any  other  part  of  the  countiy  for  "the  repossessing 
any  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  in  their  just  ri^ts, 
particularly  at  Horekill;"  to  receive  quit  rents,  customs 
and  excise,  at  Delaware;  and  to  enquire  after  the  king's 
£oloursj  left  there  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Carr. 


ahorse,  lbs.  powder,  6  lbs.  of  bread,  besides  boat 
liire,  20s  to  go  to  After  Cull. 

I  am  vom'  loving  friend, 

E.  ANDROS." 

To  Capt.  Edmund  Cantwell, 

At  New  Castle,  in  Delawai-e. 

Ibid.    A  letter  from  the  Governor  to  Captain  Edmund 
Cantwell : 

"Captain  CantweU — Having  this  opportunity  I  was 
willing  to  advertize  you  of  the  continuance  of  my  reso- 
lution to  come  into  your  parts  tliis  spring,  which  I  be- 
heve  may  be  about  the  beginning  of  April],  in  tlie  mean 
time  I  referr  you  to  my  &-st  and  former  orders,  but  in 
tills  interval  you  are  not  to  suffer  Capt.  Carre,  or  any 
from  him,  to  dispose  of  or  make  awaj'  with  his  estate, 
upon  which  (if  you  judge  it  necessaiy)  you  may  lay  an 
attachment  in  his  majesties  behalf.  You  are  also  to  pre- 
pare an  account  and  state  of  the  customs  to  the  25th  of 
March  next,  to  be  remitted  to  his  royall  higlmess  chief 
collector  here,  and  if  you  have  opportunity  before  my 
coming,  tliat  you  send  it  with  such  letters  as  shall  come 
to  me.         ■  I  am  vour  loving  friend, 

E.  ANDROSS. 

New  York,  Feb.  23d,  1674:. 

Ibid.    A  letter  sent  to  the  Justices  of  New  Castle,  in 
Delaware. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  address,  in  answer 
to  which  your  desire  of  a  minister  is  allowed  by  the  law, 
A  new  commission  for  magistrates  is  herewith  sent,  and 
alsoe  a  law  book;  tlie  land,  commonly  called  Captain 
Can-s,  is  allowed  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  purchaser  may  have  anew  pattent  for  his  title. 
The  courts  have  power  to  order  matters  relating  to  the 
Surveyor  in  every  respect,  according  to  regulation  anci 
laws.  The  Book  of  Laws  gives  directions  for  weights 
and  measures  to  bee  Enghsh,  but  ancient  custom  may 
be  lookt  upon  as  law,  and  the  pubHc  weiglious  is  to  be 
gross  weights  only  if  or  above  a  quarter  of  a  hundred; 
paymt.  for  wolves  and  other  necessary  charges  are  to 
continue,  on  the  east  side,  as  formerly.  "When  the  ac- 
counts of  public  debts  ai-e  stated  and  allowed  an  order 
shall  be  taken  for  pajonent  as  desired;  houses  and  im- 
proved lands  are  lyable  to  pay  debts  as  well  as  moveable, 
and  where  none  administer  the  court  may  appoint  some 
responsible  person  to  doe  itt,  having  due  regard  to  wid- 
dows.  All  favor  may  be  expected  as  to  trade,  so  that 
the  acts  of  Paidiamt.  bee  not  infringed,  with  due  regai-d 
to  the  custom  house  here.  The  late  comraantir.  is  here, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  his  actings  in  your  parts,  and 
if  any  have  been  WTonged  by  him,  they  shall  have  right, 
and  alsne  any  public  matters  which  may  fm-ther  acrew 
rectifyde  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

E.  ANDROSS. 

New  York,  Oct.  26th,  1678. 


A  curious  fact  in  Natural  History, 
Mr.  James  Kerr,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambers- 
bui-g,  Pennsylvania;  lately  discovered  In  the  heart  of  an 
oak  tree,  he  w-as  splitting  up  to  make  sliingles  of  a  live 
Fnor, !  From  the  growths  of  the  tree,  around  the  small 
cavity  which  contained  this  httle  animal,  it  is  e-\-ident, 
that  it  had  remained  there  confined,  without  the  possi- 
blllt}r  of  receiving  either  air  or  food,  for  ninety  two  years! 
The  tree  shewed  no  signs  of  decay,  except  that  the 
cavity  (which  was  barelj-  sufficient  to  contain  its  prison- 
er) was  somewhat  the  colour  of  the  fi-og.  When  first 
taken  out,  it  appeared  to  be  dead,  but  in  a  short  time 
gave  signs  of  life,  and  hopped.  1809. 

The  \vhole  njtt  amount  of  postage  in  the  U.S.  for  the 
tear,  ending  March  31,  1829,  was  S988,6r6.10,  of  which 
Sl27',821.51  accmedin  Pennsa.  being  rather  more  than 
an  l-8th  of  the  whole. 
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DEATHS, 


[Feb. 


STATEMENT  OF  DEATHS 

WITH  THE  DISEASES  AND  AGES, 


In  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  1st  of  January  1827,  to  the  1st  of  January  1828. 
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DISEASES. 
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Totals. 
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NoTK. — Of  the  foregoing'  there  were  Males  of  20  years  and  upwards  1152;  1026  under  20  years;  845  Females 
of  20  years  and  upwards;  922  imder  20  years. 

There  were  443  returns  received  at  the  Health  Office  of  persons  who  died  in  the  Aims-House  of  the  City 
during  the  year;  and  757  People  of  Colour  are  included  in  the  statement  of  interments. 

Agreeably  to  returns  made  and  collected  from  127  Practitioners  of  Midwifery,  there  have  been  born  in  the  City 
and  Liberties,  from  the  1st  of  Janu.iry  1827,  to  the  1st  of  January  1828,  3581  M.ilc,  and  3452  Female  Children; 
making  the  total  nu'.nber  of  Births  7033;  leaving  a  difference  between  the  births  and  interments  for  the  vear,  of 
3088: 


DB.iTllS 

IN  Each 

MOSTH 

OF  THE   WITHIN  PEHIOI). 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Children, 

Total 

January 

176 
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313 

Aug'ust 

218 

242 

460 

February 
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287 

September     -   .  ■  - 
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March 
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October         -    '  - 
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April 
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November 
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May 
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116 

294 

December 

172 

133 

305 

June 

-       -  116 

176 

292 

July 

148 

267 

415 
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1949 

3945 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 


Health  Oflfiice,  Philadelphia,  January  1,  1828. 


JOSEPH  PRVOR,  CiEBK. 


9€i  ^  ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHrA,  [FeS. 


There  was  a  method  in  doing-  business,  peculiar  to  oui- 
ancestors  from  whicli  the  present  generation  appear  to 
have  departed  very  widely.  There  was  a  particularity 
In  recording  even  minute  circumstances,  which  at  once 
stamps  their  records  with  the  character  of  fidelity,  and  is 
very  satisfactory  to  tliose  who  have  occasion  to  investi- 
gate any  of  their  proceedings.  The  following  minute, 
from  the  jO)7'??/c<f  journals  of  the  Assembly  in  1754,  amus- 
ed us  not  a  little,  and  will  serve  as  a  model  to  some  of 
the  secretaries  and  clerks  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
not  always  sufficiently  attentive  to  record  even  circum- 
stances of  consequence. 

"  Ordered, 

"  That  Candles  be  broug'ht  in, 
*'  And  they  were  broug'ht  in  accordingly." 

May  not  some  of  our  pubhc  bodies  learn  from  this  ex- 
tract, a  lesson  of  diligence  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business? 

ANNALS  or  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council,  at  the  house  of  Herbert  Carey,  of  this  city.  Inn- 
holder,  the  tliird  day  of  October  1704, 

Present,  Anthony  Moms,  Mayor,  7  Aldermen  and 
Da^■id  I>loyd,  Kecorder,  5  Council. 

The  above  s-aid  Mayor,  Eecorder,  Aldermen  and  Com- 
tnon  Council,  pursuant  to  the  business  of  the  day,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Mayor  for  the  said  city,  for 
the  year  ensuing,  and  Alderman  Griffith  Jones  is  elected 
!Mayor,  Nemine  Contradicente,  of  which  he  accepted 
and  moved  tli.at  the  £20  fine  laid  upon  liim,  for  refusing 
to  accept  of  the  Mayoralty  the  last  year,  may  be  remit- 
ted him,  and  it  is  granted,  and  the  said  fine  is  hereby  re- 
mitted and  forgiven. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  Reason  of  Alderman 
Jones  had  refusing  the  Mayoralty  the  last  year  was,  for 
that  he  was  non-resident  in  the  city,  but  inhabited  at  his 
plantation  in  the  Country;  also,  he  then  being  under 
some  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  affirmation  to  be  taken  by 
him  in  order  to  his  qualification.  It  is  now  ordered  that 
the  remitting-  liim  his  fine  for  refiising  tlie  Mayoralty  the 
last  year,  and  the  electing  of  him  Mayor  for  the  year 
ensuing,  shall  not  be  brought  in  practice  or  president. 
And  no  Aldei-man  of  this  Corporation  shall  pretend  to 
have  or  claim  the  same  liberty  or  privilege  as  is  now 
granted  to  or  allowed  Alderman  Jones. 

At  a  Common  Council  at  the  CoflTy  House,  the  1st  day 
af  December  1704,  present  Griffith  Jones,  Mayor,  Re- 
corder and  Aldermen. 

Richard  Pruse,  John  Till,  AVidow  Bristow,  MylesGod- 
forth,  Clii-istopher  Lobb,  Philip AVallis,  &c.  persons  who 
keep  teems  within  the  city,  being  sent  for,  now  came 
and  are  admonished,  (that  mischief  being  late]}'  com- 
mitted by  some  of  them)  to  take  care  how  they  drive 
their  carts  within  this  city,  for  that  an  ordinance  will  be 
immediatel)'  made  for  their  regulation. 

It  is  ordered,  that  John  Budd  and  Henry  Badcock,  do 
winter  the  Two  Town  Bulls,  until  the  1st  of  June  next, 
and  that  they  shall  have  £4  a  peace  for  the  same,  to  be 
paid  them  out  of  tlie  pubUc  stock  of  this  city,  which  they 
undertook  to  do. 

Joseph  Yard  and  ,Tohn  Redman,  are  appointed  to  view 
the  Arcli  in  the  front  street,  and  to  make  their  report  at 
the  next  meeting-,  in  what  condition  tliey  found  the  same 
and  wliat  money  will  be  required  to  mend  the  same,  and 
make  good  the  bank  or  cast  side. 

Ordered  and  agreed  that  a  Watch-ho>ise  shall  be  built 
in  the  Market-place,  16  feet  long,  and  14  wide. 


Mem.  That  an  ordinance  be  considered  to  prevent, 
boyling  tar  into  pitch,  heating  pitch  upon  the  whaif,  or 
within  twenty  feet  of  any  building  or  hay  stack. 

Ordered,  that  the  Crier  of  this  city,  give  public  notice 
to  the  inhabitants,  &c.  that  tlie  act  for  preventing  of  fire 
will  be  vigorously  put  in  execution. 

Ordered,  that  the  Mayor,  once  in  every  month,  goc 
the  rounds  to  the  respective  bread-bakers  in  this  city^ 
and  weigh  their  bread,  and  seize  all  such  as  shall  be  de- 
ficient in  weight,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  the  law  di- 
rects. 

At  a  Common  Council  held  at  the  Coffy  House  15th 
Dec.  1704,  present  G.  .fones,  Mayor,  &c.  &c. 

Joseph  Yard  and  John  Redman,  who  were  appointed 
by  an  order  of  the  last  council,  to  view  the  Arch  in  the 
front  street,  and  to  report  to  this  council,  what  may  be 
required  to  repair  and  make  good  the  same,  report,  that 
they  have  carefully  viewed  the  Arch,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  the  sum  of  £12  will  be  required  to  repair  and  make 
g-ood  the  same. 

It  is  ordered,  tliat  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  arch 
fronting  of  King  sti-eet,  be  built  upon  by  such  persons  as 
sh.all  be  willing-  to  take  the  same  upon  ground  rent,  and 
that  Aldei-ma-i  Wilcox  and  Jones,  nia3Mreat  with  any 
persons  concerning  tlie  same,  and  that  they  give  public 
notice  tliereof,  and  make  their  report  at  the  next  meet' 
ing  what  progress  they  have  made  therein. 

It  is  ordered  that  tliis  city  be  divided  into  tenwai-ds- 


INDIAN  ANTIQUITY. 
WilkesbaiTe,  Luzerne  count_y.  Pa.  June  24. 

The  editors  have  received  from  a  friend  at  Braintrim., 
a  curious  old  Indian  pot.  3n  the  great  flood  of  1807,  when 
the  Ijank  of  the  river  was  in  some  places  cut  away  three 
or  four  perches,  the  flat  called  Hemlock  bottom,  in 
Braintrim  township,  suffered  exceedingly.  Some  rods 
of  tlie  bank  were  entirely  swept  away.  After  the  waters 
subsided,  Mr.  Young,  the  gentlemen  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived the  infoi-mation  and  to  whom  v.'c  are  indebted  for 
this  curiosit}',  in  walking  under  the  baiik,  discovered  the 
pot  interwoven  among-  the  ]-oots  of  a  tree.  With  some 
trouble  he  got  it  cut  without  damage,  and  it  is  entire  ex- 
cept a  small  hole  in  the  side,  from  which  it  seems  pro- 
bable a  spout  or  handle  had  projected.  The  pot  was 
found  about  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  tree  which  gi-ew  over  it  is  more  tlian  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Its  time  of  lying  there,  therefore,  must  have 
been  very  ancient,  undoubtedly  forages. 

The  white  people  hare  no  knowledge  of  the  art  tf 
making  such  ware.  The  race  of  Indians  that  inhabited 
this  country  when  the  white  people  came  here  was 
equally  ignorant  of  the  art.  Tliat  there  must  have  been 
a  different  race  of  people  who  inhabited  this  country  be- 
fore the  savag-es  who  occiqjied  when  it  was  discovered 
by  the  white  people  admits  of  little  doubt;  they  were 
undoubtedly  rude,  but  _vet  more  civilized  than  their  suc- 
cessors. 

The  pot  holds  about  2  quarts;  the  bottom  is  round;  it 
swells  gradually  to  the  middle  and  then  decreases  in  size 
to  tlie  top — the  lower  half  is  like  the  bottom  of  a  goui  d; 
the  upper  jiart  hke  the  top  of  an  urn.  It  is  very  thin  and 
lig-ht,  perfectly  smootli  inside,  but  on  the  outside  beau- 
tifully and  regulai-ly  figured. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  William  F.  Ged 
nr.s,  No.  59  Locust  street,  I'liilnddphia;  where,  and  at 
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tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  doUai-s  per 
annum — payal)le  in  six  moxths  aftertlie  commencement 
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CENTRIi  COUNTY. 

From  the  Bellfonte  Patriot,  Feb.  23,  1826. 
Mr.  Petvikin, — Having-  obsei-ved  a  communication  in 
a  late  Hunting-don  paper,  relating-  to  the  establishments 
for  the  manufacturing-  of  Iron  in  that  county,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  fm-nish  for  pubhcatlon,  in  3'our  paper,  a  list  of 
the  Iron  Manufactories  in  Centre  County:  they  are  as 
follows: 

Pennsylvania  Furnace; — Situated  about  20  miles  from 
Bellefonte,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  county;  the  fur- 
nace, stack,  nearly  all  the  building,  ore  bank,  coaling 
ground,  are  witliin  Centre  county,  and  the  supplies  of 
provisions,  &c.  are  principally  derived  from  this  county. 
I  am  thus  particular,  as  the  Huntingdon  writer  claims 
tliis  furnace.  It  makes  about  1500  tons  of  pig  metal  an- 
nually. It  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  I.yon. 

Tussey  Furnace: — Situated  about  14  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte at  the  foot  of  Tussey  mountain.  This  furnace  has 
been  out  of  blast  for  some  years,  but  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing upwards  of  1000  tons  of  pig  metal  annually.  It  is 
also  the  property  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Lyon. 

Centre  Furnace: — Situated  9  miles  from  Bellefonte, 
directly  opposite  the  end  of  Nittany  mountain.  TWs 
furnace  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  number  ofj'cars; 
but  preparations  .are  now,  and  have  been  for  sometime, 
making  by  Messrs.  Miles  and  Green,  and  they  expect  to 
have  it  in  blast  in  May  next.  It  is  capable  of  making 
1500  tons  pig  metal  annually. 

Spring  Furnace: — Situated  about  4  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  Spring  creek.  This  furnace  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing upwards  of  1000  tons  pig  metal  amiually.  It  is  the 
property  of  Gen.  Bcnner. 

Logan  Furnace: — Situated  3  miles  from  Bellefonte,  on 
Logan's  branch  of  Spring-  creek.  This  furnace  makes 
about  1200  tons  of  pig  metal  annually.  It  is  tlie  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Thomas. 

Eagle  Furnace: — Situated  about  5  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, in  Bald  Eagle  valley,  is  capable  of  making  1200 
tons  of  pig  metal  annually.  It  is  the  property  of  Roland 
Curtin,  esq. 

Mount   Furnace: — Situated  about  7  miles  from 

Bellefonte,  in  Logan's  g-ap  of  Nittany  mountain,  was 
built  the  past  season,  and  will  be  in  blast  in  a  few  days. 
This  furnace  is  expected  to  make  1200  tons  of  pig  metal 
annually.    It  is  the  property  of  Judge  M'Kinney. 

Clearfield  Furnace: — Situated  on  the  Susquehanna  ri- 
ver, and  immediately  within  the  line  of  Clearfield  coun- 
ty. This  furnace  is  capable  of  producing  1200  tons  of 
pig  metal  annually.  A  cupola  is  attached  to  it.  These 
works  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  belonging  to  tliis  coun- 
ty, as  nearly  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  them 
on  are  di-awn  from  it.  The  distance  from  Bellefonte  is 
about  24  miles;  and  they  are  the  property  of  P.  A.  Kar- 
thatis,  esq. 

Washington  Furnace: — Situated  15  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  Fishing  creek.  This  furnace  has  not  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  but  enterprising  men  have  been 
lately  examining  it,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  in  full 
operation  the  next  or  following  season.  It  is  capable  of 
making  1200  tons  of  pig  metal  annually.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Ml-.  Henderson. 

.  Phillipsburg  Forge: — Situated  29  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  the  waters  of  Big  Mushannon,  make.'}  about 


200  tons  annually.  Tliis  enterprising  c6mpany  have, 
also,  a  manufactory  for  making  wood  sa-ews,  Which  are 
in  every  way  superior  to  those  imported.  They  are  made 
with  great  facility,  and  in  great  quantities.  To  the  screw 
manufactory  is  attached  a  cupola.  They  are  collectively 
the  property  of  Kai-dman  Phillips,  esq.  and  Co. 

Bock  Forges: — Situated  about  4  or  5  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, are  capable  of  making  600  tons  of  bar  iron  annu- 
ally. There  is  also  a  Rolling  Mill,  for  rolling  boiler, 
naU,  slit  and  sheet  iron,  and  a  Nail  manufactory  con- 
nected with  these  works.  The  property  of  Gen.  Ben- 
ner. 

BellefonteForge: — Situated  half  a  mile  from  Bellefonte 
oil  Logan's  branch  of  Spring  crCek.  Messrs.  Valentine's 
and  Thomas,  t!ie  owners  of  tliis  forge,  are  at  present  en- 
g\aged  in  erecting  a  new  forge  on  the  same  stream,  a 
short  distance  above  their  present  one,  which  is  expect- 
ed to  be  in  operation  in  June  next.  They  have  also, 
erected  a 

Boiling  ilf/// for  rolling  bar  iron  from  the  bloorn;  con- 
nected with  tliese  forges,  they  expect  to  make  800  tons 
of  bar,  bolt,  boiler,  nail  and  slit  iron  annually. 

Mileshorniigh  Forge: — Situated  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Bellefonte,  in  the  gap  of  Muncy  mountain,  on  the 
waters  of  Spring  creek.  Tliis  forge  is  capalile  of  mak.' 
ing  400  tons  annually.    Connected  with  it,  is  a 

Boiling  Mill  for  rolling  boiler,  sheet,  nail  and  slit  iron, 
also  a 

Nail  Manufactory: — all  of  which  do  a  considerable 
business.  They  ai-e  owned  collectively  by  Gen.  Miles 
and  Co. 

Eagle  Forge: — Situated  S  miles  from  Bellefonte,  on 
Bald  Eagle  creek,  is  capable  of  making-  400  tons  of  bar 
iron  annually.  It  is  the  property  of  Roland  Ciu-tin,  esc£. 

Washington  Forge: — Situated  15  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  Fishing  creek,  is  capable  of  making  300  tons 
of  bar  iron  annuall}'.  This  forge  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  few  years  past,  but  it  is  not  much  out,of  repair, 
and  without  doubt  will  be  started  shortly.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Ml".  Henderson. 

Harvey's  Forge: — ^Situated  about  20  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  Fishing  creek,  is  capable  of  making  400  tons 
of  bar  iron  annually,  This  forge  is  in  a  similar  situation 
with  Washing-ton  forge. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  the  iron  works  in  this 
county  are  capable  of  making  annually,  eleven  thousand 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  thi-ee  thousand  one  hundred  tons 
of  bar  iron;  and  this  quantity,  no  doubt,  will  be  gjeatly 
increased,  by  increased  facilities  of  transportation  to 
market.  The  iron  is  but  a  part  of  the  exports  of  this 
county.  I  believe  no  county  in  the  St.ate,  of  equal  po- 
pulation, exports  as  great  a  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat, 
isesidcs  various  Other  articles. 

A  Citizen  op  Centhe  Cotjktt. 


We  are  informed  that  some  of  the  cftnalmeuy  a  few 
days  since,  upon  one  of  the  sections,  a  short  distance 
below  Sunbury,  PennsylTOnia,  disinterred  tlie  bones  of 
several  human  ijeings,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. They  were  deposited  from  sbc  to  eight  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  directly  over  them,  there  grew  a  wliite 
oak  tree  of  more  than  usual  size. 

It  is  also  said  that  a  pau-  of  nippers  or  pincers,  of  sin- 
gulai-  formation,  was  found  wiihthcm.—l^mporium. 
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FOSSIL  BONES. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Joel  Liglitner,  Esq.  dated  Sowls- 
burg,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  Nov.  30,  1816,  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Shaft er,  of  New  York. 

My  absence  from  home,  and  being'  otherwise  much 
engag-ed,  prevented  me  from  writing'  sooner.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  undertake  to  give  you  all  the  satisfaction 
that  I  am  capable  of  giving  respecting  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  discovety  of  certain  fossil  bones, 
found  on  my  land;  theii'  dimensions,  localitv,  manner  in 
which  they  lay  deposited,  nature  of  the  earth  in  which 
found,  &c. 

Five  or  six  yeai-s  since,  I  discovered  upon  a  bank  of 
limestone,  within  five  rods  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster turnpike  road,  the  appearance  of  iiandsome  flag 
stones,  standing-  partly  on  their  edge,  inclining  some- 
what to  the  north,  with  their  ends  north-east  and  south- 
west, at  which  time  and  since,  we  have  occasionally 
taken  several  of  them  out;  and  as  they  proved  to  be 
v.aluable  for  sills,  flags,  Sec.  and  the  demand  consider- 
able, I  concluded  to  have  the  quarry  completely  open- 
ed, in  doing  which,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  or  bank,  and  to  dig  on  a  level  until  we  could 
reach  the  stone.  This  work  I  commenced  with  a  few 
hands  inAugust  last;  and  after  having  penetrated  twenty- 
fom-  feet  into  the  bank,  on  a  level,  through  a  rich  black 
earth,  intermixed  with  a  small  piece  of  limestone  (per- 
pendicular depth  about  eight  or  nine  feet)  we  came  to 
a  body  of  hard  clay,  also  intermixed  with  small  pieces  of 
limestone,  materially  different  from  the  earthy  matter 
dug  up  on  entering  the  bank,  being  a  yellowish  cast, 
abounding  in  some  parts  with  calcareous  sp:u',  and  so 
extremely  hard  that  it  was  with  cUfliculty  to  be  entered 
with  a  pick  or  mattock. — After  having  worked  into  the 
body  of  this  str.atum  of  clay,  limestone,  &.c.  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  from  its  smface,  and  witliin  a  few  inches 
of  tlie  rocks  or  flag  stones,  (the  object  of  our  labour,)  a 
large  bone  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  upper  bone 
of  the  fore  leg  of  some  large  animal,  the  lower  part  ap- 
peared to  have  been  broken  off,  as  nothing-  of  the  joint 
could  be  seen.  The  upper  part  was  to  be  seen  in  its 
full  size,  but  being  much  decayed,  and  the  clay  and 
small  stones  so  very  hard'  pressed  in  and  about  it,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  could  not  be  kept  together, 
leaving  only  a  small  spongy  end  to  it,  and  that  also  with 
clay  and  the  small  pieces  of  limestone  firmly  united 
with  it. 

The  length  of  the  bone,  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  save 
of  it,  is  fifteen  inches,  and  measures  ten  and  a  half  inch- 
es around  the  smaller  solid  part;  the  circumference  of 
the  thicker  or  upper  part  is  twenty-two  inches,  but 
the  thickest  part  could  not  be  preserved,  being  so  much 
decayed,  and  probably  there  might  have  been  eight  or 
ten  inches  wanting. 

This  bone  was  found  lying  partly  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  thick  end  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
rock's  termination,  and  appeared  to  have  been  tlu'own 
there  promiscuously,  as  well  as  the  pieces  of  limestone 
around  it,  which  are  evidently  fragments  of  larger  ones. 

AVithin  three  or  four  feet  of  the  same  place,  in  a  black 
earth  or  mould,  appearances  of  other  large  bones  present- 
ed themselves,  but  they  were  so  much  decomposed  that 
they  could  not  be  preserved  entire,  resembhng  pulver- 
ised chalk,  or  slaked  lime. 

1  have  put  up  specimens  of  the  different  earths  as 
mentioned  above,  also  of  the  rocks  and  stones  found 
near  the  spot  where  tlie  bones  were  discovered;  and 
also,  a  piece  of  the  bone  which  I  intend  to  forward  to 
you  by  the  first  safe  opportunity. 

Since  the  discovei-y  of  these  bones  on  my  land,  I  have 
been  informed  that  many  years  since,  an  extraordinary 
large  tooth  (grinder)  was  found  in  a  spring  about  two 
miles  from  my  quany,  but  I  am  not  able  to  learn  what 
has  become  of  it. 
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No.  9.  To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  ihe 
State  of  Fennsylmnia: 
Gentlemen — In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the 
board,  du-ecting  me  "to  make  an  examination,  survey 
and  estimate,  of  a  route  for  a  rail-way  from  Philadelphia 
through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  so  as  to  connect 
by  the  nearest  and  most  eligible  route,  with  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,"  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  report,*upon  the 
subject. 

Dividing  the  whole  route  surveyed  into  two  divisions, 
I  shall  consider  the  summit  on  Mine  ridge,  at  Hender- 
son's, as  the  point  separating  the  eastern  from  the  wes- 
tern, and  proceed  to  describe,  first,  the  various  gradua- 
tions of  the  western  division. 

Western  Division. 

Commencing  at  the  level  picket  at  the  summit  in  the 
Gap  of  Mine  ridge  at  Hendei-son's,  which  was  formerly 
ascertained  to  be  588  feet  above  the  tide  waters  of 
Schuylkill  river,  a  level  was  carried  from  thence  along 
the  west  face  of  the  ridge,  graduating  the  line  as  it  pro- 
gressed at  the  rate  of  2"^  feet  to  the  mile,  which  was 
considered  as  the  maximum  number  in  the  various  ex- 
perimental lines  which  were  traced  in  the  course  of  this 
preliminary  survej^ 

In  the  first  reconnoisance  the  level  was  cairied  to  a 
picket  at  Mr.  Linville's  which  is  189^  chains  from  the 
Gap,  but  finding  at  this  point  that  the  ground,  on  the 
south  side  of  Loudon  run  would  not  be  favorable  to- 
wards the  Pequea  creek,  which  it  was  our  object  to 
cross,  we  returned  to  another  picket  nearly  opposite 
Aby's  barn,  which  was  129  chains  from  the  Gap,  and 
carried  a  line  of  levels  towards  the  Lancaster  turnpike 
road,  which  we  crossed,  and  then  continued  the  same  to 
Wilhamstown,  passing  the  latter  place  to  the  north, 
through  Judge  I,ighter's  property,  and  crossing  Pequea 
at  Frantz's  mill  pond,  thence  down  the  north  bank  of 
that  stream  to  a  bluff  upon  the  creek,  opposite  to  Mr. 
"Whitmer's  field,  which  presented  a  favourable  position 
for  crossing  the  sti'eam  with  a  bridge,  and  which  was  19 
feet  below  the  Gap.  From  the  latter  point  we  crossed 
the  stream,  and  graduated  an  ascending  line  27J  feet 
per  mile,  along  the  side  slopes  of  Eshelman's  run,  to  a 
picket  east  of  the  Black  Horse  tavern,  on  the  Strasburg 
road,  and  thence  to  Linville's;  but  the  ground  over  which 
this  line  passed,  was  both  rough  and  circuitous,  and  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  for  the  formation  of  a  road.  An 
off-set  level  was  also  cairied  from  the  same  line  near  Pa- 
radise, which  extended  aci-oss  Eshelman's  run,  at  his  mill 
pond,  and  was  united  with  the  Williamstown  line.  On 
this  line,  were  it  not  for  the  expense  of  crossing  Eshel- 
man's pond,  the  ground  would  be  favoni-able.  Towards 
the  fork  of  Brishborne's  run  at  a  level  picket  in  M'Cas- 
lin's  field,  about  a  half  mile  north  of  the  bluff'  at  Whit- 
more's,  another  line  of  levels  was  extended  up  the  Pe- 
quea, which  crossed  that  creek  below  Hershey's  mil], 
and  from  thence  following  the  north  branch  of  Huston's 
run,  the  line  was  finally  united  with  the  Gap  summit. 
The  exploration  of  these  various  lines,  resulted  in  the 
opinion  th.at  the  most  favourable  point  on  the  Pequea  to 
cross  it  with  a  road,  was  at  Eckert's  mill;  from  which 
to  the  Gap,  we  shall  consider  as  the  fii-st  section  of  the 
hne. 

Section  1,  From  the  Gap  to  a  point  west  of  Stiasburg 
road  and  Aby's  barn,  the  distance  is  162  chains,  cutting 
down  the  summit  ridge  30  feet,  the  descending  gradua- 
tion will  be  29.04  feet  per  mile,  and  from  thence  to  Pe- 
quea, at  Eckert's  mill,  340  chains,  and  descending  gra- 
duation 274  feet  per  mile.  Bridge  atPequea  28  feet  high. 
There  are  three  ravines  on  this  section. 

Section  2,  From  the  bluflT  at  Eckert's  mill,  to  the  level 
picket  in  M'Caslin's  field,  the  distance  is  125  chains,  and 
line  nearly  level. 

Section  3,  From  M'Caslin's  through  the  farms  of  John 
King  and  Pederkein  to  the  lane  leading'  to  Weaver's 
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house,  the  distance  is  136  chains,  and  the  rate  of  gradu- 
ation per  mile  is  7.36  feet  ascending'.  Leaving  Weaver's 
house  to  the  north,  the  line  of  road  will  pass  over  fa- 
vourable ground,  through  the  farms  of  Mr.  Porter  and 
Abram  Reese,  then  following  a  northwest  direction,  and 
crossing  the  old  Lancaster  road,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  Bird-in-liand  tavern,  it  goes  through  tlie  orchard  of 
J.  Conrad,  and  strikes  Mill  creek  at  the  breast  of  the 
dam  of  Daniel's  mill-pond. 

Section  4,  The  distance  from  Weaver's  lane  to  this 
point,  is  284'  chains,  and  rate  13.84  feet  descending.  The 
position  here  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  a  bridge.  On 
both  sides  the  Hmestone  is  upon  the  surface,  but  the 
blulFupon  the  west  side  at  Gibbin's  is  more  precipitous 
than  that  upon  the  east;  the  height  of  the  bridge  here 
will  be  32  feet,  and  its  length  of  platform  50  feet.  Leav- 
ing the  Mill  creek  at  Samuel  Gibbon's  bluff,  tlie  line  is 
traced  along  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  leading  to  Jesse 
GuUbert's  farm;  from  thence  to  the  Smoketown  road, 
which  is  the  summit  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
Mill  creek  from  the  Conestoga  river. 

Section  5,  The  distance  of  this  is  84  chains,  and  by 
cutting  the  summit  at  Guilbert's  9.28  feet,  the  ascending 
g-radation  will  be  18.08  feet  per  mile,  graduating'  from 
this  summit  an  easy  descent  along  the  head  branches  of 
Landis's  run,  through  the  lands  of  Kirk,  Hare,  Buck- 
waiter  and  Landis,  intersecting  the  Horse-Shoe  road. 
The  section  terminates  at  the  distance  of  186  chains  in  a 
lane,  between  Landis's  and  Beckerman's  houses,  and 
descends  at  the  rate  of  7.18  feet  per  mile. 

Section  6,  The  graduation  of  the  next  section  to  the 
point  from  wiicnce  we  must  cross  Conestoga  river,  is  at 
one  maximum  rate.  If  from  tlie  summit  near  Guilbert's 
the  line  had  taken  the  north  side  of  Landis'  run,  a  much 
less  expensive  bridge  across  the  Conestoga  would  have 
been  obtained  at  tlie  bluff  above  the  junction  of  that  run 
with  the  river.  But  the  continuation  of  the  line  westward 
from  the  Conestoga  would  have  passed  over  the  ridge, 
dividing  the  western  Landis'  run  from  Brubacker's  about 
3  miles  nortli  of  Lancaster,  increasing  the  distance  of 
the  road  and  rendering  the  descending  graduation  to- 
wards Little  Conestoga,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  surve}^ 
Returning  to  our  level  pickets  in  the  lane  near  Becker- 
man's,  the  line  winds  to  a\  oid  inequalities  of  gi-ound 
through  Landis'  woods,  and  perforating  a  ridge  8  or  9 
feet  high  and  10  chains  base,  keeping  the  gentle  sloping 
ground  as  far  as  Demuth's  mill,  it  then  follows  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge,  south  of  J.  Landis'  house  and  reaches 
a  point  neai-ly  opposite  to  tlie  precipitous  bluff  at  Mi\ 
Hall's  mansion. 

Section  7,  From  this  point  the  bridge  wUl  keep  the 
descending  ridge  for  840  feet,  with  a  mean  lieig-ht  of 
124  feet  and  thence  crossing  the  stream  to  the  opposite 
rocky  bluff,  in  the  distance  of  534  feet,  with  a  height  of 
49^  feet.  The  distance  of  this  last  section  is  146  chains 
to  the  commencement  of  the  bridge,  and  the  descending 
graduation  27^  feet  per  mile. 

Section  8,  From  the  Conestoga  bridge  the  line  is  traced 
along  the  gentle  sloping  ground  of  Hardwick's  run, 
passes  south  of  Hall's  residence,  crosses  the  New  Hol- 
land turnpike  to  the  north  of  E.  Colman's  and  enters 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  thence  it 
crosses  the  Reading  road  at  Stambach's,  and  terminates 
in  a  lane  leading  to  D.  Mayer's  house,  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  between  Hardwick's  and  Swar'sruns,  must  be  cut 
down794  ft  and  the  ascending  graduation  will  then  be21 .12 
feet  per  mile  and  the  length  of  the  section  136  chains, 
thence  following  nearly  the  direction  of  the  lane  tlirough 
the  farms  of  M.  and  D.  Mayer's,  and  passing  the  resi- 
dence of  S.Sheffer  on  the  Manheim  road  which  we  leave 
upon  our  right,  we  reach  our  level  picket  in  a  lane  near 
the  residence  of  J.  Sharp.  The  length  of  this  section 
is  123  chains,  and  the  rise  only  87-lOOths  feet,  or  nearly 
level. 

Section  9.  From  the  summit  on  the  Mine  ridge  to  the 
level  picket  at  Sharp's,  with  the  exception  of*3  or  4  ra- 


vines, the  others  that  the  hne  crossed  were  of  moderate 
breadth  and  depth. 

Section  10,  Containing  the  level  from  Sharp's  and 
crossing  the  head  of  Brubacker's  run,  the  line  wastlien 
traced  along  the  gentle  slope  bank  of  that  run  to  a  fa- 
vourable point  on  a  bluff  of  Little  Conestoga  creek 
above  Kinsley's  oil  mill,  where  the  creek  is  crossed  with 
a  bridge  402  feet  in  length  and  24  in  height.  The  dis- 
tance from  Sliarp's  to  the  bridge  is  145  chains  and  the 
descent  at  8.4  feet  per  mile.  Considering  it  expedient 
to  examine  two  routes  fi-om  Lancaster  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  as  the  limited  time  for  this  sm-vey  would  not 
permit  us  to  siu-vey  both  with  the  instmments  then  in 
use;  after  obtaining  an  additional  one  and  organizing 
another  party,  I  proceeded  with  the  level  myself  and 
traced  a  route  in  the  direction  of  Columbia.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Haines  continued  the  line  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Little  Conestoga  creek,along  tlie  north  edge 
of  Kaulfman's  run,  towards  Mount  Joy,  and  thence  to 
the  Susquehanna,  a  general  description  of  which,  taken 
from  the  level  book,  will  be  given  in  the  sequel  to  this 
report. 

At  the  termination  of  the  second  station  from  Little 
Conestoga  to  the  Mount  Joy  route,  the  level  was  carried 
across  Kauffman's  run  and  Harrisburg  turnpike,  to  the 
east  of  the  Buck  tavern  on  sloping  ground  to  a  point 
opposite  Reigart's  mill,  and  from  which  the  ground  is 
favom'able  to  cross  the  Little  Connestoga  creek,  north 
of  S  war's  run,  continuing  on  the  noi'th  margin  of  S war's 
the  line  is  united  with  Our  level  picket  in  the  lane  at 
Sharp's. 

Section  11,  The  height  of  the  bluff  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  creek,  was  considered  sufficiently  high  for  a  27 
feet  bridge,  and  the  distance  from  the  level  picket  at 
Sharp's  to  the  creek  is  120  chains  (estimated  by  pro- 
traction) and  the  graduated  descent  18. 16  feet  per  mile, 
and  to  the  picket  west  of  Reigart's  miU  the  distance  is 
80  chains,  (estimated  by  protraction)  and  the  ascent 
27.33. 

By  crossing  the  Conestoga  opposite  Reigart's  mill, 
several  ravines  at  the  head  of  Brubaker's  run,  are  avoid- 
ed, which  would  require  heavy  embankment.  Upon  a 
future  examination,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cross  the 
creek  below  S  war's  in  the  direction  of  Hempfield,  and 
if  found  practicable,  the  line  of  rail  way  to  the  river, 
woidd  then  be  shorter  than  the  distance  by  tire  turnpike 
to  Columbia. 

Section  12,  Returning  to  our  level  picket  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  section,  the  line  pursues  a  southernly 
course  tlirough  Jacob  Mayer's  farm,  then  east  of  Hemp- 
field  crossing- the  Marietta  tm-npike,  then  west  crossing 
a  narrow  branch  at  Jonathan  Leaman's,  and  terminating 
the  section  in  Habacker's  field. 

Section  13,  At  Jacob  Mayer's  there  will  be  some  em- 
bankment, and  north  of  that  a  small  cut  in  a  narrow  ridge. 
Tlie  ascending  graduation  per  mile  in  tliis  section,  is 
16.08  feet  and  the  distance  213  chains. 

Section  14,  From  Habacher's  the  line  crosses  the  Co- 
lumbia turnpike,  near  Peltz's  tavern,  and  runs  westward- 
ly  to  a  ridge  north  of  Senner's  house.  The  distance  is 
98  chains,  and  the  ascending  graduation  per  mile  is  18 
feet.  The  ridge  north  of  Senner's  must  be  cut  13  feet, 
at  a  base  of  30  chains. 

Section  15,  Leaving  the  ridge  at  Senners,  the  level  is 
carried  a  short  distance  north  of  Kauflman's  house,  then 
it  passes  over  gentle  sideling  ground,  and  after  crossing 
Hershey's  mill  pond  at  the  breast  of  the  dam,  the  section 
terminates  north  of  his  house;  the  distance  is  664  chains 
and  the  ascending  rate  per  mile  is  5.19  feet;  on  this  sec- 
tion the  bridge  at  Hershey's  is  about  38  feet  high  and  294 
in  length. 

Section  16,  From  the  level  picket  at  Hershey's,  the 
line  is  traced  over  favourable  ground  to  a  ridge  in  Jacob 
Seitz's  woods,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  west  branch  of 
little  Conestoga  from  Strickler's  run;  distance  88|  chains 
and  ascending  graduation  16.16  feet  to  the  mile.  This 
summit  must  be  cut  7.59  feet- 
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Section  1",  From  Seitz's  the  line  descends  along  g'en- 
tle  sideling'  ground  for  89  chains,  at  the  rate  of  13.68  ft. 
per  mile,  and  this  sectioii  terminates  at  a  point  south  of 
Backman's  mill,  and  about  16  or  17  chains  east  of  ^lil- 
ling-er's  ravine.  The  le^•cl  from  this  point  was  carried 
along-  the  face  of  the  side  hill  to  the  termination  at  the 
river,  afew  yards  below  Strickler's mill. 

Section  18,  It  is  proposed  to  place  near  the  position 
cast  of  MiUinger's  ravine,  a  stationary  steam  engine  and 
to  descend  130  feet  by  an  inclined  plane  to  the  meadow 
of  Strickler's  run,  from  thence  to  tlic  river  bank,  the 
distance  is  150  chains,  and  descending  gradually  18  feet 
per  mile  along  its  margin  to  Columbia  the  ascent  is  very 
g-radual. 

The  whole  line  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  presents 
fewer  chfficulties  in  its  course  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  same  extent,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  I'liiladelphia. 
From  Columbia  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  line  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  passing  through  Marietta  to 
Bainbridge,  and  terminating-  it  at  Hopkin's  dam  4  miles 
below  Swatara.  On  this  route  excepting  aljout  :Jths  of 
a  mile  around  the  b;ise  of  Chickey's  rock  and  the  same 
extent  between  the  moutli  of  Conoy  creek  and  Bain- 
bridge, the  ground  is  exceedingly  favoiirable. 

Section  19,  The  gratluation  can  be  regulated  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  3^  feet  per  mile,  and  the  bridge  across 
Conoy  and  Chickesalunga  creeks,  will  not  together 
amount  to  more  than  100  feet  in  extent.  The  distance 
from  Strickler's  to  Hopkins  15J  miles,  shoidd  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  avoid  a  fixed  steam  engine  at  Mil- 
lerger's,  another  line  may  be  explored  to  the  noi-th  of 
Columbia.  The  ground  over  which  it  will  pass  apjjears 
fa\-om-able.  In  descending  the  river  from  the  mouth  of 
Chickesalunga  creek  by  raising  very  gradually  aloiig  the 
base  of  the  abovementioned  rock  until  it  is  cleared,  then 
continuing  along  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  Chesnut  i-idge 
you  gain  a  ravine,  the  summit  of  which  immediately 
north  of  Mount  Pleasant  village.  Cutting  tlu-ough  tliis 
ridge  and  continuing  the  hne  along  another  ravine,  it 
finally  unites  with  the  level  picket,  in  Habaker's  field. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  generally  the  character  of  the 
gi'ound,  on  the  above  line  explored  by  Mi-.  Hains  to- 
wards Mount  Joy,  and  thence  to  Hopkin's  dam  on  the 
Susquehanna  rivei-,  as  taken  from  his  level  book.  From 
the  level  picket  on  the  west  bank  of  htlle  Conestoga 
creek,  above  Kinsley's  oil  mill,  along  the  north  margin 
ofKaulfman's  run  to  the  summit  near  KaufFman's  lane, 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  little  Conestoga  and 
Chickesalunga  creeks,  the  distance  is  4  miles  27  chains. 
By  reducing  this  summit  12  feet  at  a  base  of  30  chains 
the  ascending  graduation  per  mile  16.10  feet.  The  line 
on  this  section  passes  over  sevei-al  small  runs  and  some 
considerable  ravines. 

_  From  the  summit  at  KaufTman's  to  the  east  bank  of  | 
big  Chickesalunga  creek,  following  the  north  margin  of 
Hershey'siim  and  Muddy  creek,  the  distance  is  2  miles 
54  chains,  and  descending  graduation  16.25  feet  per 
mile:  this  section  is  rough:  Bridge  across  Chickesalun- 
ga 48.45  feet  high  above  Greider's  mill. 

The  nest  section  ascends  to  the  ridge  dividing  the 
waters  of  big  and  httle  Chickesalunga  creeks,  reducing 
the  summit  12  feet  at  a  base  of  25  chains.  The  gradua- 
tion will  be  10.82  feet  per  mile,  and  distance  1  mile  12 
chains. 

Descending  from  the  latter  summit  to  little  Chickesa- 
lunga creek  near  Neissley's  foi-d,  tlie  creek  is  crossed 
with  3,  bridge  52  1-3  feet  high.  The  length  of  the  sec- 
tion is  64.4  chains,  and  graduated  descent  15.40  per 
mile, 

Fi-Qm  the  west  bank  of  little  Chickesalunga  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  dividing  from  Share's  run,  the  dis- 
tance is  1  mile  26  chains,  and  reducing  the  ridge  8  feet  at 
abase  of  15  chains  the  graduated  ascent  will  be  15.71 
feet  per  mile.  .  ■ 

Thence  to  Share's  run  above  Zook's  spring  the  dis- 
tance is  57-7  chains,  and  the  descending  graduation 
12.97  feet  per  mile— Share's  run  will  require  a  bridge. 


From  Share's  run  the  ground  rises  for  1  mile  10  chains, 
and  the  rate  per  mile  of  graduation  13.83  feet;  crosses 
2  ravines.  Thenie  ascending- 1  mile  23  chains  and  ci-os- 
sing  two  ravines,  the  graduation  is  13.4  feet  per  mile. 

Continuing  still  to  rise  for  1  mile  and  a  half  chain,  the 
graduation  for  this  section  is  16.61  feet  per  mile,  and  it 
crosses  one  ravine. 

From  the  termination  of  the  last  section  the  line  de- 
scends to  the  east  bank  of  Conoy  creek,  and  the  dis- 
tance it  1  mile  77  chains;  the  descending  graduation  per 
mile  is  14.'13  feet.  To  straighten  the  line  of  this  section, 
it  is  necessarv  to  cut  10  feet  for  40  chains.  Bridge  at 
Conoy  creek  30.44  feet  in  height — length  about  700  feet. 
Keeping  along  the  face  of  the  ridge  of  Conoy  valley 
and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  creek  for  70  chains, 
the  line  descends  2.82  feet — but  for  a  very  deep  ravine 
on  tliis  s,ection,  the  line  might  have  been  kept  up  in 
order  to  diminish  the  deep  cutting  in  the  next  section. 

From  the  termination  of  the  latter  section,  following 
the  face  of  the  same  ridge  towards  Bainbridge,  the  line 
afterwards  runs  parallel  v\-ith  the  river  |ths  of  a  mile 
from  it  and  terminates  at  the  lower  end  of  Hopkin's 
canal,  about  a  mile  below  its  entrance  from  the  river. 
The  distance  is  4  miles  36  chains,  and  descending  gra- 
duation 23  feet  per  mile — The  length  of  deep  cutting  on 
this  section  is  96  chains  and  25  feet  in  depth. 

In  closing  the  preliminary  descriptions  of  and  obser- 
vations on  the  western  division  of  the  Schulkill  and  Sus^ 
quehanna  railway,  I  shall  reserve  the  more  particular 
remarks  and  views  upon  the  subject  to  accompany  the 
proposed  method  for  the  formation  of  the  road  and  the 
estimate  of  its  expense. 

1  now  return  to  the  summit  of  the  main  ridge  at  Hen- 
derson's, and  proceed  with  tlie  description  of  the  eastern 
cUvision  of  the  line. 

Sec.  20,  Reducing-  the  summit  at  the  gap  by  a  cut  of 
30  feet  and  at  a  base  of  about  30  chains,  the  line  is  gra- 
duated on  the  eastern  margin  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
Octoraro  creek  and  passes  south  of  Ml-.  Moore's  resi- 
dence; then  winding  gradually  along  the  gentle  sloping 
margin  of  the  meadow,  it  enters  the  lands  of  Messrs, 
Walker  and  Coats,  thence  crossing  the  Newport  turn-, 
pike  and  following  the  same  edge  of  meadow,  it  passes 
through  the  farms  of  the  estates  of  Dickerson  and  Moore, 
and  terminates  at  a  favourable  bluff  for  crossing  the 
middle  branch  of  Octoraro,  above  Moii-is'  mill  pond — 
The  length  of  this  section  is  235  chains,  and  the  g-i-adua- 
tion  descending  20.32  feet  per  mile.  Bridge  across  Oc- 
toraro 400  feet  in  length  and  25  in  height. 

Section  21,  From  Moore's  the  line  continues  along  the 
face  of  the  slope  bank  of  the  mill  pond,  and  then  enters 
upon  gentle  sidehng  ground  of  the  great  Chester  valley, 
keeping-  north  of  the  valley  it  terminates  in  a  bluff",  below 
the  dam  of  Cloud's  mill  pond,  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
Octoraro  creek.  The  distance  from  Moore's  to  Clouds 
is  150  chains  and  tlie  rate  per  mile  of  ascending  gradua- 
tion is  14  feet — bridg-e  across  Octoraro  18  feet  high, 
length  of  bottom  314  feet. 

Section  22,  Leaving  Cloud's  mill  the  line  keeps  the 
southern  slope  of  the  north  valley  hill  crossing  in  its 
course  some  small  ravines,  and  after  intersecting  the 
valley  road,  it  curves  southwardly  to  avoid  deep  cutting-, 
to  a  middle  point  in  the  summit  ridge  at  Smith's,  be- 
tween Octoraro  and  Buck  run.  The  length  of  this  line 
is  231  1-3  chains,  and  the  graduated  rise  per  mile  is 
7.92  feet;  Octoraro  summit  is  lessened  by  a  cut  of  10.23 
feet. 

Section  23,  As  we  leave  the  last  mentioned  ridge,  the 
line  returns  towards  the  slopingface  of  north  valley  hill, 
crosses  a  branch  of  Buck  run  and  Strasburg  road  at 
Park's  tavern,  and  Buck  run  east  of  D:ivid  Truman's  it 
still  continues  over  favourable  ground  to  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Buck  run  and  west  Brandywine, 
whei'e  the  section  terminates.  The  distance  tween  the 
two  summits  is  242  2-3  chains,  and  the  graduation  per 
mile  descending  is  23.04  feet.    Tlje  latter  summit  must 
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be  cut  30.33  feet  at  a  base  of  23  chains;  the  bridsye  over 
Buck  run  will  be  small. 

Section  24,  From  the  Buck  run  summit  to  west  Bran- 
dywine  at  Coats^"ilie,  on  the  south  face  of  the  north  val- 
ley hUl,  the  .ground  g'cnerally  has  a  gentle  dechnation  to 
the  valley,  the  Ime  crosses  several  narrow  branches  or 
spring  runs.  It  intersects  the  Lancaster  turnpike  near 
CoatsvUle,  and  after  leaving  this  road  the  side  hill  as  the 
Brandywine  is  approached,  becomes  steep.  The  length 
of  tliis  section  is  257  chains  and  the  graduated  descent 
is  27^  feet  per  mile.  The  bridge  across  the  Brandywdne 
by  this  graduation,  will  be  70  feet  high  and  640  long, 
by  cutting  the  ridge  near  Buck  mn  10  feet  more,  it  will 
reduce  the  graduation  to  24.6  feet  per  mile,  and  bridge 
to  60  feet  in  height 

Section  25,  From  west  Brandywine  still  continuing 
along  the  same  face  of  the  valley  liiU,  the  section  ends 
near  Gardiner's  house  at  a  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
west  Brandywine  from  tliose  of  east  Brandywine,  cut- 
ting the  ridge  here  3.55  feet,  the  line  will  be  level  and 
its  length  150i  cliains.  Should  it  be  expedient  however 
to  lessen  the  height  of  west  Brandywine  bridge  10  feet, 
and  to  cut  the  ridge  8.55,  tlie  ascending  graduation  per 
mile  to  Gardiner's  would  be  2.64  per  mile. 

Section  26,  Extending  the  graduated  line  along  the 
base  of  North  Valley  hill,  it  crosses  Beaver  creek  near 
Mr.  Downing's,  wliich  wiU  requu-e  a  small  bridge  and 
embankments;  and  continuing  east  intersects  another 
branch,  and  the  Harrisbiu-g  turnpike.  The  section  ter- 
minates on  the  face  of  the  slope  bank  of  east  Bradywine 
nearly  a  mile  above  Downingston,  and  the  river  is  passed 
with  a  bridge  of  40  feet  high  and  about  910  feet  long. 
Extent  of  the  section  467  chains  and  rate  of  graduation 
per  mUe  16  feet  descending. 

Section  27,  From  east  Brandywine  to  oui-  level  picket 
near  Trimble's  saw  mUl,  on  the  principal  branch  of  East 
Valley  creek,  the  ground  still  continues  favourable  for  a 
road.  The  stream  must  be  crossed  with  a  small  bridg'e. 
The  length  of  this  section  is  361  2-3  chains  and  the  line 
9scends  at  a  graduation  of  12.34  per  mile. 

Section  28.  Continuing  from  our  level  picket  to  the 
levels,  the  summit  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Valley  creeks,  which  is  near  the 
White  Horse  tavern  the  line  passes  over  favourable 
ground  and  the  section  terminates  to  the  east  of  the  old 
Lancaster  road.  The  length  is  226A  chains  and  tlie  as- 
cending graduation  10.32  feet  per  mile. 

Section  29.  From  the  summit  near  the  White  Horse 
tavern,  the  line  crosses  the  valley  in  a  southern  direction 
towards  Kennard's  school  house,  it  then  continues  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia  tui-nplke, 
and  terminates  on  a  ridge  near  the  Chester  academy. 
This  ridge  must  be  cut  down  15  feet.  Length  of  section 
931  chains  and  ascending  graduation  23.20  feet. 

Section  30.  From  this  ridge  the  line  crosses  the  turn- 
pike and  keeps  to  the  south  of  it,  along  the  face  of  the 
South  Valley  hill  to  a  level  picket  near  the  Wairen  ta- 
verij.  The  length  of  this  section  is  199  chains  and  as- 
cendhig  graduation  7.68  feet  per  mile. 

Section  31.  Continuing  along  the  face  of  the  same  hill 
the  line  intersects  the  turnpike  near  the  toll-gate,  imme- 
diately above  the  Warren  tavern,  crossing  in  its  com-se, 
several  deep  and  wide  ravines  and  terminates  at  a  point 
a  short  distance  north  of  General  Evans'  tavern,  Paoli. 
Length  of  section  219  chains  and  graduated  rate  per 
mile  ascending  26.64  feet.  I  will  here  remark  that  great 
difficulties  presented  themselves  in  exploring  and  find- 
ing a  favourable  route  for  leaving  the  Chester  valley. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  operations,  I  proceeded  in 
advance  of  the  levelhng  paity  with  aline  of  levels  as  far 
as  the  ravine  which  enters  the  valley  at  Howeirs(Davis') 
tavern.  In  running  the  line  to  the  head  of  the  defile, 
the  ground  rose  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  a  passage  through 
lit.  The  levels  however,  were  extended  along  the  ridge 
to  the  north  of  the  Philadelphia  turnpike,  as  far  as  a 
summit  (dividing  the  waters  of  Schuylkill  from  Dela- 


ware) in  Mr.  Groves'  field,  a  short  distance  north  of  thc- 
Spread-Eag-le  tavern,  which  was  ascei-tainisd  to  be  neai-ly 
62  feet  above  the  level  at  the  White  Horse.  f.Ir.  Haines 
after  passing  with  tlie  levels  the  ridge  near  the  Chester 
academy  (stated  in  section  No.  29)  kept  with  an  elevat- 
ed level  to  the  end  of  the  section  No.  31  at  Paoli,  and 
from  thence  he  crossed  the  ridge  on  tlie  tm-npike  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Paoli  tavern,  and  earned 
the  hne  towai'dsthe  summit  at  Groves'.  His  report  upof> 
the  section  from  the  AVarren  to  the  Spread  Eagle  was  so 
favom'able  that  the  line  was  continued  to  the  Schuylkill 
without  further  examinations  being  made  upon  it.  I  find 
however,  from  the  profile  and  (kaft  made  otU  from  the 
level  book,  that  that  portion  of  the  line  passed  over  more 
uneven  ground  than  any  other  section  between  tl>e 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  The  ra\'ines  crossed 
ai-e  numerous  and  several  of  them  of  great  depth.  A 
further  examination  will  be  made  of  it  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  estimate. 

Section  32.  Returning  to  the  level  picket  at  Paoli  and 
continuing  the  hne  on  north  side  of  South  Valley  ridge 
it  terminates  on  a  summit  in  Mr.  Vanleer's  orchai-dnear 
the  toll-gate.  The  distance  is  200  chains  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  summit  15  feet  at  a  base  of  18  chains,  the  gra- 
duation of  the  section  will  be  5.64  feet  per  mile.  Three 
ravines  are  crossed  and  a  ridge  of  10  chains  must  be  cut 
20  feet. 

Section  33.  From  Vanleer's  the  line  crosses  the  turn- 
pike and  re-crosses  it  near  the  Lamb  tavem,  it  tlien 
keeps  north  of  it  and  passes  through  Mr.  Grover's  neai* 
the  Spread  Eag-le  tavern.  From  thence  it  is  traced  or* 
favourable  ground,  to  the  east  bank  of  the  ravine,  wliich 
it  crosses  north  of  Benjamin  Mould's  house.  The  lengt;li 
of  tills  section  is  335  chains  and  descends  upon  a  gradu- 
ation of  272  feet  per  mile.  Bridge  across  Mould's  ravine 
34  J3  feet  in  height  and  600  long. 

Section  34.  Leaving  Mould's  ravine  the  line  passes 
tlu-ough  lands  of  L.  George  and  G.  Ciu-win  north  of  the 
turnpike  and  reaches  a  summit  on  Rudolph's  land,  re- 
ducing wliich  20  feet  the  ascending  graduation  will  be 
9.97  feet  per  mile,  and  the  distance  174  chains. 

Section  35.  From  Rudolph's  summit  the  line  crosses 
the  turnpike  west  of  the  house  of  William  Thomas,  and 
passes  south  of  the  Buck  tavem,  near  which  it  re-crosses 
the  turnpike  and  taking-  a  direction  towai'ds  Dr.  Ander- 
son's, it  meets  the  old  Lancaster  road  and  following 
nearly  its  com-se,  the  section  tei-minates  this  line  at  the 
hne  point  where  the  Flat  Rock  bridge  road  leaves  the 
old  Lancaster  near  Henry  Browman's.  The  length  is 
602  chains  and  the  descending  graduation  is  15.48  feet 
per  mile.  The  Hne  crosses  five  ravines  of  about  four 
chains  wide  each,  and  20  feet  deep. 

Levels  from  section  No.  35,  were  can-ied  along  the 
ridge  north  of  the  tiu-npike  to  the  Schuylkill  river,  with 
a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  consideration  to  determine  whether  the  river 
shall  be  crossed  and  if  so,  the  most  advantageous  point 
for  crossing  by  a  bridge,  tlie  line  has  been  left  open  from 
this  section  for  futui-e  decision. 

Having  only  completed  the  siu-vey  on  the  29tli  of 
November,  the  tune  remainlug  has  been  too  limited  to 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  putting  together  the  exten- 
sive notes  made  during  the  examinations  tlu-ougli  the 
country,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  expenses  of 
aU  tlie  constituent  parts  of  the  rail  way. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  varied  surface 
over  which  the  sun'ey  has  passed,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  a  careful  and  minute  calculation  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a  correct  estimate,  I  shall 
however,  exert  myself  to  prepai-e  within  as  short  a  period 
as  possible,  the  remaining  part  of  tliis  report, 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Signed, 

JOHN  WILSON. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  17,  1827. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  14,  1828. 

Sir — By  the  direction  of  the  canal  commissioners,  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you  a  complete  estimate 
by  major  Wilson,  of  the  cost  of  a  rail-way  from  the  mouth 
of  Svvatara  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Columbia  and 
thence  to  a  point  near  Fliiladelphia.  The  estimated 
expense  from  Columbia  to  the  cit}^  of  Philadelphia, 
varies  by  a  very  small  fraction  from  the  sum  named  by 
the  commissioners  in  their  report. 

I  have  also  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  the  use  of  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  following  drafts  of  sui-veys  made  dui-ing'  the 
past  season. 

1.  A  map  of  the  proposed  canal  line  from  Pittsburg 
by  the  Beaver  and  Shenango  to  Conneaut  lake,  by  C. 
T.  Whippo,  engineer. 

2.  A  draft  of  a  canal  line  from  Bemis'  mill  on  French 
creek  by  way  of  Waterford  to  Erie  harboui',  by  tlie  same 
engineer. 

3.  A  map  of  the  proposed  canal  line  from  Conneaut 
lake  by  way  of  Elk  creek  to  Erie  harbour,  by  major  D. 
B.  Douglass. 

4.  A  connected  map  prepared  under  the  du-ection  of 
Mr.  AVhippo,  shewing  all  the  above  mentioned  lines,  and 
also  the  line  of  the  French  creek  feeder  from  Conneaut 
5ake  to  Bemis'  mill. 

It  is  respectfully  asked,  that  you  will  cause  these  do- 
cuments to  be  laid  before  the  honourable  body  over 
svhich  you  preside. 

With  sincere  respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Youi"  most  ob't.  servant, 

JOS.  MILVAINE, 
Superintendant  of  Sui'veys. 
Hon.  Nek  Midbleswaiith,  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — Having  already  submitted  to  the  board  a 
preliminary  description  of  a  line  of  rail-wa)r,  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  in  conformity 
with  your  instructions,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  place 
before  you  the  remaining-  part  of  my  report  upon  the 
subject  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  construction. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
survey  was  conducted  for  tracing  tlie  line  of  rail-way;  it 
was  remai-ked,  that  there  were  considerable  difficulties 
in  finding  ground  suitable  for  leaving  Chester  valley  in 
order  to  extend  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  Exceptions 
being  made  to  the  34th  section  as  passing  over  not  only 
ravines  of  great  depth  but  the  Ime  itself,  being  too  wind- 
ing in  its  course,  to  render  it  practicable  for  the  i-oad. 

A  levelling  party  was  therefore  directed  to  re-examine 
tliis  section,  and  also  another  line  along  the  face  of  the 
Valley  hill,  so  as  to  connect  the  latter  with  the  summit 
at  Grover's.  The  examination  of  the  first  was  fully 
made,  which  resulted  in  tlie  impracticability  of  graduat- 
ing any  line  immediately  from  the  Warren  tavern,  so  as 
to  join  the  position  at  Paoli,  with  the  tei-mination  of  its 
graduation  at  the  point  east  of  Vanleer's,  on  the  turn- 
pike road.  Levels  were  also  earned  from  Grover's  to  a 
very  favourable  position  (three-foiuths  of  a  mile  in  anorth 
west  direction)  for  connecting  the  two  graduations  above 
mentioned,  by  means  of  fixed  steam  power;  but  the  con- 
tinued unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  and  the  limited 
time  allotted  for  the  explorations,  would  not  allow  the 
party  to  make  so  full  a  report  upon  the  subject  as  was 
wished.  In  order,  therefore,  to  close  the  estimate  I  have 
given  the  probable  amount  of  cost  of  item  13,  leaving 
this  section  subject  to  future  examination. 

The  numerous  streams  intersected  by  the  Mne  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  bridges  should  be  constructed  of  the 
least  expensive  materials.    In  all  those  which  exceed 


the  mean  height  of  18  feet,  the  wooden  superstructures 
are  placed  upon  stone  piers  of  common  rubble  masom-y, 
and  under  that  height  wooden  frames  resting  upon  stone 
foundations  support  the  rail-way.  They  ai'e  all  covered 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  Their  formation  is 
upon  the  principle  of  Town's  truss  bridges,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  well  calculated  for  strength,  durability  and 
economy. 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  con- 
sti'uction  of  the  rail-ways  in  this  state,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts, are  very  similar;  they  differ  only  in  the  material 
which  forms  the  traverse  upon  which  the  wooden  rail 
rests.  The  one  being  of  wood,  and  the  other  stone; 
and  botli  are  placed  upon  stone  foundations  to  render 
them  secure,  and  keep  tliem  from  the  influence  of  frost. 
The  construction  at  Quincy  might  be  applied  to  the 
Susquehanna  line,  without  much  additional  cost,  but  I 
submit  to  the  board  another  plan,  which  appears  to  en- 
sure equal  stability. 

Instead  of  the  transverse  bearing  or  sleepers  of  wood 
or  stone  upon  which  the  parallel  wooden  i-ails  are  placed, 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute  blocks  of  stone  18  inches  or 
2  feet  square,  inserted  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  or 
more,  as  the  nature  of  the  soU  may  require,  and  these 
situated  8  feet  apart,  in  the  direction  of  the  road.  The 
blocks  to  be  firmly  embedded  in  broken  stone  and  pud- 
dle, and  so  fixed  as  to  rise  from  4  to  6  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  groimd.  Upo7i  the  blocks  will  be  placed 
the  rail  of  oak  timber  8  inches  wide  and  12  deep,  and 
wliich  will  be  secured  to  the  foi-mer  by  iron  bolts  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long,  tlie  upper  surface 
of  the  blocks  being  previously  smoothed,  drilled  10 
inches  and  plugged  with  wooden  ti-enails.  Upon  the 
inner  edge  of  the  wooden  rail  be  applied  a  rolled  iron  bar 
2^  inches  wide  and  |  of  an  inch  ill  thickness,  which  will 
be  secured  in  its  place  by  spikes  or  screws,  at  every  3 
feet  in  length.  Parallel  to  this  line  will  be  the  other  at 
the  distance  of  four  feet. 

As  the  road  is  calculated  for  a  double  ti'ack,  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  two,  will  be  four  feet;  and 
four  sidelings  or  passing  places  to  the  mile,  between  the 
tracks,  are  allowed  in  the  estimate.  The  side  foot-paths 
will  each  occupy  foiu-  feet,  and  the  side  drains  are  calcu- 
lated at  4ifeet  in  width.  The  space  of  ground  covered 
by  this  aiTangement  will  be  about  33  feet.  The  horse 
path  in  each  rail  way  will  be  properly  prepared  and  co- 
vered with  broken  stone  and  gravel. 

JVestern  Division. 

Item  1.  Comencing  with  deep  cut  at  gap  of 
Mine  ridge.  Excavation  on  a  base  of  32 
chains,  depth  from  apex  being  30ft.  68052 
cubic  yards  20  cents  $13,610  40 

Double  drain,  2816  cubic  yds.  20  cts.  563  20 


14,1/3  60 

Item  2.  From  Mine  ridge  to  Aby's.  Exca- 
vation 120  chains,  area  ki  section  2i  squai-e 
yds.  6600  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts.  528  00 

Single  chain  on  120  chains,  5280  cubic  yards 
at  8  cts.  422  40 

Embanking  8566  cubic  yds.  atl5  cts.  1,285  00 

Three  bridges ;  two  of  66  ft  and  one  of  33  ft.     1, 740  00 

3,975  40 

Item  3.  From  Aby's  to  Pequea  creek  at  Ek- 
erts.  Excavation  on  294  8-10  chains,  K  sec- 
tion 6  sq.  feet  _        259  44 

Double  drain  on  27.11  chains,  single  drain 

on  294  8-10  ch.  15358  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts.        921  48 

Embankment  on  28  36-100  ch.  18135  cubic 

yds.  at  15  cts.  2,720  25 

Two  small  bridges  each  $100         _  200  00 

Bridge  over  Pequea  creek;  stone  piers,  wood- 
en superstructure;  and  covered  5,487  00 

9,588  17 
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Item  4.  From  Pequea  creek  to  M'Caslin's 
Double  drain  on  119  ch.  10472  cubic  yds. 
at  6  cts. 

Embankment  on  3  ch.  1489  cubic  yards,  at 

10  cts. 
Small  bridge 


Item  5,  From  M'Caslin's  to  Weaver's.  Ex- 
cavating 100  ch.  X  section — 6  square  feet, 
1466  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Double  drain  on  36  ch.  single  di-ain  on  100 
ch.  7568  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Small  bridge 


Item  6.  From  Weaver's  to  Mill  creek.  Exca- 
vating 60  ch.  x  section — 6  square  feet, 
880  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Double  drain  on  252  8-10  ch.  22246  cubic 
yds.  at  6  cts. 

Embankment  on  24  ch.  7150  cubic  yds.  at 
10  cts. 

Bridge  over  ravine  near  Mill  creek,  covered 
Bridge  over  Pequea  creek;  stone  piers;  co- 
vered 


628  32 

148  90 
80  00 

857  22 

87  96 

454  08 
100  00 


642  04 


1334 


52  80 
76 


Item  7.  From  Mill  creek  to  summit  at  Gil- 
bert's. Excavation  on  34  chains  y.  section 
Ij  square  yds.  997  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Cutting  summit  34  chains  base  x  section  17 
square  yds.  12716cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 

Double  di-ain  on  50  chains;  single  do.  on  34 
ch.  5896  cubic  yds.  at  7  cts. 


Item  8.  From  Gilbert's  to  Beckerman's. — 

Double  drain  on  155  8-10  ch.  13710  cubic 

yds.  at  6  cts. 
Cut  near  Beckerman's  x  section  17  square 

yds.  6358  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 
Side-long  cutting  on  12.89  ch.  x  section  6  2-3 

square  yds.  1891  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 
Embankment  on  21.20  ch.  3316  cubic  yards 

at  10  cts. 

Embankment  on  8,42  ch.  5338  cubic  yai-ds, 
at  15  cts. 

Two  bridges;  one  of  33  feet,  and  1  of  10  ft 


715  00 
5,937  50 

6988  00 

15,028  06 


59  82 
1,271  68 
412  72 


1,744  22 


822 

60 

635 

80 

113 

46 

60 

800 

70 

400 

00 

3,104  16 

Item  9.  From  Beckerman'sto  BigConestoga 
Double  di'ain  on  146  ch.  12848  cubic  yds. 
at  6  cts.  770  88 

Cut  8  feet  on  22  ch.  base,  7744  cubic  yards, 

at  10  cts.  "  774  40 

Embankment  on  7  ch.  2310  cubic  yds.  at 

10  cts,  "  231  00 

Bridge  over  Conestoga;  stone  piers  and  wood- 
en frames,  covered;  wooden  superstruc- 
ture 22,994  20 


24,770  48 

Item  10.  From  Conestoga  to  Mayei-'s.  Exca- 
vation on 74.39  ch.  w  section;  square  feet6, 
1091  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts.  65  46 

Double  drain  on  61.61  ch.  single  do.  on  74.39 
■-  ch.  8695  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts.  521  70 

Cut  at  Mayer's  27.57  ch.  base,  3.97  ft.  deep, 

8552  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts.  684  26 

Small  bridge  80  00 


Item  11.  From  Mayer's  to  Sharp's.  Cut  in 
prolongation  of  summit  at  Mayer's  on  19 
ch.  m.  depth  3.9  feet,  5893  cubic  yards, 
at  8  cts. 


1,351  42 


471  44 


Double  drain  on  120  ch.  10560  cubic  yards, 
at  6  cts. 

Embankment  on  3  ch.  763  cubic  yards,  at 

10  cts. 
Small  bridge 


Item  12.  From  Sharp's  to  Little  Conestoga. 

Excavation  on  120  ch.  k  section  6  sq.  feet, 

1760  cubic  yards,  at  6  cts. 
Single  drain  on  120  ch.  5280  cubic  yds.  at 

6  cts. 

Bridge  over  Conestoga;  stone  piers,  wooden 
supersti'ucture,  covered 


Item  13.  From  Little  Conestoga  to  end  of 
section  9.  Double  drain  on  78  ch.  6864 
cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Embankment  on  2  ch.  660  cubic  yards,  at 
10  cts. 

Small  bridge 


76  30 
80  00 


Item  14.  From  section  9  to  Habaker's.  Dou- 
ble drain  on  98  ch.  single  on  95  ch.  12804 
cubic  yds.  at  6  cts: 
Excavation  on  95  ch.  x  section,  6  sq.  feet, 

1393  cubic  yai-ds,  at  6  cts. 
Cut  at  Mayei-'s  6331  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 
Embankment  and  bridge  near  do. 

Do.  do.  Leaman's 

Do.  ,    do.  Bean's 


Item  15.  From  Habaker's  to  Senner's.  Dou- 
ble di-ain  on  30  ch.  single  do.  on  68  ch. 
5632  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts. 

Cut  summit  at  Senner's  30  ch.  base,  13  feet 
depth,  19543  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 

Excavation  on  68  ch.  x  section;  6  square  feet, 
997  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 


1,261  34 

105  60 
316  80 
6643  OO 
7,065  40 

411  84 

66  09 
80  00 

557  84 

768  24 

83  58 
633  10 
672  00 
150  OO 
150  00 

2,456  92 

450  56 
1,954  30 
59  82 
2,464  68 


Item  16.  From  Senner's  to  Hershey's.  Exca- 
vation on  61.87  ch.  mean  X  section,  1.12 
square  yards,  1524  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Single  di'ain  on  same,  2723  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Bridge  over  Hershey's  pond;  stone  piers, 
wooden  superstructure  and  covered 


Item  17.  From  Hei-shey's  to  Seitz's.  Exca- 
vation on  63  ch.  X  section  1  sq.  yd.  1386 
cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Dojjble  di-ain  on  25.66  ch.  and  63  ch.  single 
do.  5030  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Cut  at  Seitz's  2,481  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts. 


Item  18.  From  Seitz's  to  a  point  near  Millin- 
ger's.  Excavation  on  89  chains  x  sectiun  If 
square  yds.  2,610  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Single  drain  along  same,  3915  cubic  yards, 
at  6  cts. 


Item  19.  From  Millinger's  to  Susquehanna 
river.  Excavation  on  1 80  ch.  mean  x  sec- 
tion, 1.11  sq.  yds.  4396  cubic  yds  at  6  cts. 

Single  drain  along  180  ch.  7920  cubic  yards 
at  6  cts. 


91 
163 


44 
38 


4,193  00 
4,447  82 


83  15 

301  80 
198  48 

583  44 


156  60 
234  96 
391  56 

263  76 
475  20 
738  96 
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Susquehanna  river  section. 
Item  1.  From  Strickler's  tlirough  Columbia 
to  Cliickes's  rock,  common,  forming'  160 

chains  1,000  00 
availing-  in  river  1  mile  4225  perches  at  75  cts.  3,168  75 

l-"illing-"in  do.  37546  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts-  3,754  60 

ChickesaJunga  creek  bridg-e,  covered  1,250  00 


Item  2.    From  Chickes.alung-a  to  Marietta. 

Double  di  ain  on  85*49  ch.  7523  cubic  3als, 

at  6  cts. 
Small  bridsrc 


9,173  35 


451  38 
120  00 


Item  3.  From  Marietta  to  Vineg-ar's  ferry  road. 
Double  drain  on  283  ch.  23144  cubic  yards 
at  8  cts. 

Bridge  at  Long'eneckei-'s  and  embankment 


571  38 


1,851  52 
1,000,00 


Item  4.  From  Vinegar's  ferry  road  to  Conoy 
creek. 

Excavation  on  94.39  ch     section  9-10  sq 

yds  1,863  cubic  yards  at  8  cts 
Double  drain  on  59  ch  and  sing-le  on  35  ch 

6,732  cubic  yards  at  Sets 
179.44  ch  double  di-ain,  15,791  cub  yards  at 

8  cts 

4  brida-es  2  of  20  and  2  of  10  feet 


Item  5,  Susquehanna  river  section,  from  Co- 
noy creek  to  Bainbridge. 
Rock  excavation  1.88  ch  390  cub  yards  at  62 
1-2  cts 

Cutting  on  56  80  ch  x  section  4^  sq  yards, 

5,623  cub  ys  at  20  cts 
Filling  in  and  embanking  13.98,  1,770  cubic 

yards  at  10  cts 
Dry  wall  on  13.21  ch,  347  perches  at  75  cts 
leaving-  on  8.45  ch,  471  sq  yds  at  46  cts 
Back  chain  on  41  ch,  1,304  cub  yds  at  15  cts 
Brldg'e  across  Conoy  creek,  covered, 


Item  6,    From  Bainbridg-e  to  a  point  oppo- 
site Wood  Island. 
Excavating' 48-09  ch,  m  section  3^^  sq  yards, 

3,438  cub  yds  at  18  cts 
Single  drain  on  35.87  ch,  1,578  cub  yai'ds  at 

12  cts 

Dry  wall  on  48.09  ch,  809  perches  at  75  cts 
Paving  1  ch,  51  sq  yds  at  46  cts 
2  bridges,  1  of  20  and  1  of  10  feet 


Item  7.    From  Wood  island  to  York  Haven 
road; 

Excavation  on  15. 12  ch  M  section  24  sq  feet, 

887  cub  yds  at  8  cts 
Double  di-ain  on  146  56  ch  12,897  cub  yds  at 

8  cts 

Embankment  on  1  ch,  88  cub  yds  at  10  cts 
2  bridg^es,  1  of  185  feet  and  1  of  24  feet 


Item  8.    Susquehanna  river  section,  from 

York  Haven  road  to  Hopkin's  dam. 
Excavation  on  85.38  ch  i-i  section  1  2-10  sq 

yds,  2,254  cub  yds  at  18  cts 
Sing-le  drain  along-  same,  3,755  cub  yds  at 

18  cts 

3  bridges,  2  of  10  and  1  of  20  feet 


2,851  52 

149  04 
538  56 

1,263  28 

400  00 


2,350  88 

243  75 

1,124  60 

177  00 
260  22 
216  66 
270  60 
720  00 


3,012  83 


618  84 

189  36 
608  75 
23  46 
200  00 


1,640  41 


70  96 

1031  76 
8  80 
l,75t)  00 

2,861  52 


405  72 

675  97 
320  00 


1,401  69 


Eastern  Division. 
Item  1.    From  Mine  ridg-e  to  Moore's  mill 
pond. 

Excavation  on  179  ch,  3,329  cub  yds  at  6  cts  199  74: 
Double  drain  on  57  ch,  single  on  179  ch, 

7,876  cub  yds  at  6  cts  472  86 

Fom-  bridges  of  10  feet  320  00 

Bridge  a  Moore's,  stone  piers  and  covered        6,375  00 

7,367  60 

Item  2.    From  Moore's  to  Cloud's. 
Excavation  on  128.26  ch  mean  m  section  1 

_  9-10  sq  yds,  5,362  cub  yds  at  6  cts  321  72 

Single  drain  along  do, 5,644  cub  yds  at  6  cts  338  64 
Embankment  on  3  ch,  330  cub  yds  at  10  cts  33  00 
Slope  wall  on  54.68  ch,  927  perches  at  75  cts  695  00 
Four  bridges  of  10  feet  320  00 

Bridge  at  Cloud's,  wooden  frame  upon  stone 
foundation,  wooden  supersti-uctui'e  and 
covered,  4,375  00 


6,083 

Item  3.    From  Cloud's  to  Octoraro  summit. 
Excavation  on  223  ch  k  section  1  1-3  sq  yds 

6541  cub  yds  at  6  cts  392 
Single  drain  along-  do,  9.820  cub  yds  at  6  cts      588  7 
Embankment  on  7  ch;  1,560  cub  ysat  10  cts     156  00 
Cut  summit  10.23  feet  base  20  ch,  9,566  cub 

yds  at  10  cts  955  90 


40 

o 


Item  4.    From  Octoraro  summit  to  Buck 

run  siunmit. 
Excavation  on  226.76  ch  k  section  1  sq  yd, 

4,988  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Embankment  on  5.70  ch,  1,791  cub  yds  at 

10  cts. 

Single  drain  on  227.76  ch,  9,079  cub  yds  at 
62  cents 

Cut  summit  base  23  ch  30  feet,  48,913  cub 

yds  at  20  cts 
Bi'idge  over  branch  of  Buck  run  at  Pai'k's 
Bridge  over  Buck  run,  covered 


Item  5.    From  Buck  i-un  summit  to  West 

Brandywine. 
Excavating  243.41  ch,  20,365  yds  at  8  cts 
Embankment  on  11  ch,  2,837  cub  yds  at 
10  cts 

Single  di-ain  on  243.41  ch,  10,710  cub  yds  at 

8  cts 

Slope  wall  on  22.75  ch,  978  perches  at  75  cts 
5  bridges,  66,  33,  33,  20  and  10  feet 
Bridge  over  West  Brandywine,  stone  piers, 
wooden  supersti-uctui-e  and  covered 


Item  6.    From  West  Brandywine  to  Gai-d- 

ner's  ridge. 
Excavation  on  146.38  ch  x  14  sq  feet,  5,008 

cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Cut  at  Gardner's  ridge  3.55  feet  4  chains  base, 

547  cub  yds  at  8  cts 
Single  drain  on  46.33  ch.  double  do.  on  4ch, 

6,790  cub  yds  at  6  cts 


Item.  7.    Fi'om  Gardner's  to  East  Braiidy- 
wine. 

Excavation  on  450.10  chains  m  section  2i  sq 

yds,  24,755  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  di-ain  on  do.  19,804  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Emliankment  on  2  ch,  660  cub  yds  at  10  cts 
Bridge  over  Beaver  creek,  covered 
Bridge  over  Brandywine,  stone  piers,  cov'd 


2,093  02 

299  28 
179  10 
598  56 

9,782  60 

300  00 
8000  00 

19,159  54 

1,629  20 

283  70 

856  80 
733  50 
1,650  00 

17,790  00 

22.943  20 

300  48 
43  62 
407  40 
751  50 


1,485  30 
1,188  24 
66  00 
5,724  00 
13,405  00 

21,868  54 
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Item  8,  From  Ilast  Brandywine  to  Trimble's 
Saw  mill. 

Excavation  on  355.34  ch  x  section  14  sq  ft. 

12,160  cub  yds  ate  cts 
Sing'le  drain  along  do.  15,634  cub  yds  at  6c 
Embankment  on  5.50  ch,  2,645  cub  yds  at 

10  cts 

Small  bridge  over  Robert's  run 

Do.       over  Valley  creek  at  Trimble's 


Item  9.  From  Trimble's  mill  to  summit  near 

White  Horse. 
Excavation  on  226.50  ch  x  section  2.8  sq  ys, 

13,953j.cub  yds  at  6  cts. 
Single  drain  on  do.  9,966  cub  yds  at  6  cts 


Item  10.    From  White  Horse  to  Academy 
sumiTiit. 

Excavation  on  92^  ch  y,  section  6  sq  ft.  1,356 

cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  drain  on  do.  4,0r0  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Bridge  33  feet 


Item  11. 'From  Academy  at  Warren  Tavern. 
Cut  at  Academy  summit  15  feet  base  20  ch. 

15,765  cub  yds  at  15  cts 
Sidelong  excavation  on  176  ch  x  section  1  sq 

yd,  3,872  at  6  cts 
Two  bridges  33  feet  each 
Double  di-ain  on  20  ch.  single  on  176  ch, 

9,404  cub  yds  at  9  cts 


Item  12.  From  Wan-en  to  Howel's  Ravine. 
Excavation  on  9.69  ch  !«(  section  8^  sq  feet, 

4,637  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  drain  on  do.  10,106  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Embankment  on  9i  ch,  2,717  cub  yds  at  10c 
Six  bridges  of  66,  25,  150,  150,  5  and  25  feet 
Bridg-e  over  ravine  at  Pennington's 
 over  ravine  at  Howel's 


Item  13.    From  Howel's  to  Grover's. 
Excavation  on  368  ch,  7,421  cub  yds  at  6cts 
Single  di-ain  on  do  16,191  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Embankment  on  6  ch,  1,860  cub  yds  at  10c 
Three  bridges 


Item  14.  Fr6m  Grover's  to  Mauld's  ravine. 
Excavation  on  101  ch  x  section  6  sqft,  1,481 

cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  drain  on  101  ch,  4,444  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Bridge  over  Mauld's  ravine,  covered 


Item  15.    From  East  side  Ma;illd's  ravine  to 

summit  at  Rudolph's. 
Excav,ition  on  138  ch,  3,343  cub  yds  at  6c 
Cut  at  Rudolph's  20  feet  base  35  ch,  41,177 

cub  yds  at  20  cts 
Single  drain  on  138  ch.  double  do.  on  35, 

9,112  cub  yds  at  10  cts 
Embankment  on6-i  ch,  3,893  cub  yds  at  15c 
Bridge  33  feet 


Item  16.  From  Rudolph's  to  end  of  section 
35  as  described  in  the  preliminary  report. 

Double  drain  on  582  ch,  51,  216  ciib  yds  at 
6  cts 

Embankment  on  5  ch,  1,  670  cub  yds  and 
bridge 

No.  7, 


729  60 
938  04 

264  50 
200  00 
300  00 


2,432  14 


837  18 
597  96 


1,435  14 


81  36 
244.  20 
300  00 

625  56" 


2,364  75 


232 
600 


32 
00 


855  36 


4,052  43 


278  22 
606  36 
271  70 
5,340  00 
6,980  00 
6,114  00 


19,590  28 

445  26 
971  46 
186  00 
4,400  00 


6,002  72 


88  86 
266  64 
7,500  00 

7,855  50 


20©  58 
8,235  40 

911  20 

583  95 
320,00 

10,250  93' 


3,072  96 
1,570  50 


2  bridges  of  10  feet  with  6,020  cub  yds  em- 
bankment 1,000  00 


5,643  46 

Summm-T/  of  the  estimate  for  common  road  forming  rni  the 
Susquehanna  river  section,  including  bridges  and  em- 
bankment. 

Item  1.  From  Strickler's  to  Chickesalunga 

creek  9,  173  35 

  2  Chickesulunga  to  Marietta  571  28 

 3  Marietta  to  Vinegar  ferry  rd.      2,851  52 

 4  Vinegar  ferry  rd.  to  Connoy  cr  2,  350  88 

 5  Connoy  cr.  to  Bainbridge        3,  012  83 

 6  Bainbridge  to  a  point  opposite 

Wood  Island,  1,640  41 

 7   Wood  Isl.  to  York  Haven  rd    2,  861  52 

 8  York  Haven  rd.  to  Hopkin's 

dam  1,  401  69 


Average  cost  per  mile,  the  distance  being 
15|  miles 


23,  863  48 


1,515  14 


SUMMARY. 

Of  the  estimate  for  common  road  forming  on  tlie  Wes- 
tern Division  (begining  at  Susquehanna)  including 
bridges,  embarkments  and  cuttings. 
Item  19.  From  the  Susquehanna  river  to 
Milhnger's, 
Millinger's  to  Seitz's. 
Seitze's  to  Hershey's 
Hershey's  to  Senner's 


18 
17 
16 

15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9  . 


Senner's  to  Hab acker's 


7 
6 
5 
4 

2 
1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
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Habacker's  to  station  No  9 

•  Station  No  9  to  L.  Conastoga 
■  L.  Conestoga  to  Sharp's 

•  Sharp's  to  Mayer's 
'  Mayer's  to  Big  Conestoga 
Big  Conestoga  to  Becker- 
man's 

Beckerman's  to  Guilbert's 
Guilbert's  to  Mill  creek 

 —  Mill  creek  to  Weaver's 

•  Weaver's  to  M'CasUn's 

— ■  M'Caslin's  to  Pequea  creek 

 Pequea  creek  to  Aby's 

— ■  Aby's  to  the  Gap 

 Deep  cut  at  the  Gap 

Eastern  Division. 
From  the  Gap  to  Moor's 
— ' —  Moore's  to  Cloud's 

 Cloud's  to  Octararo  summit 

 Octararo  summit  to  Buck 

run  summit 

 Buck  run  summit  to  West 

Brandywine 

—  W.  Brandywine  to  Gai-d- 

ner's 

 Gardnei-'s  to  East  Brandy- 
wine 

— —  East  Brandywine  to  West 

Valley  creek 
— —  W.  Valley  creek  to  summit 

at  W.  Horse 


738  96 
391  55 
583  44 
4447  82 
2464  68 
2406  92 
557  84 
7065  40 
1261  34 
1351  42 


24770  48 
3101  16 
1744  22 
15028  OS 
642  04 
858  22 
9588 
3975 
14173 


17 

40 
60 


 10- 


11 

 12  - 

 13  ■ 

 14  • 

— —  15- 

16- 


Summit  at  W.  Horse  to 
Academy  summit 

■  Academy  summit  to  the 
WaiTen 

■  Warren  to  Howel's 
-  Howel's  to  Grover's 
•  Grover's  to  Mauld's 

■  Mauld's  to  summit  at  Ru- 

dolph's 
Rudolph's  to  section  35 


7367  60 
6083  36 
2093  02 

19159  54 

22943  20 

751  SO 

21868  54 

2432  14 

1435  14 

625  26 

4052  43 
19590  28 
6002  72 
7855  50 

10250  93 
5643  46 


Total  amount  of  cost  of  road  fromColumbia 
eastward 


233,357  35 
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The  distance  being  84^  miles,  the  average 
cost  per  mile  is  i^T&l  62. 

Estimate  for  one  mile  of  double  railway. 

Rolled  iron  bars  of  2^  inches  wide  by  3-8  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  are  considered  suffi- 
cient for  plating  the  inner  edge  of  tlie  wood- 
en rails.  For  the  double  track  including 
sidelings  or  crossing  places,  one  mile  will 
require  30.55  tons,  which  can  be  drilled 
and  delivered  at  §93  per  ton  2841  15 

Stone  blocks  (granite,  gneiss  or  limestone) 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  squai-e,  and  from 
2J  to  3  feet  long,  placed  eight  feet  apart, 
embedded,  drilled  and  plugged,  at  75  cts. 
each  2062  50 

22000  feet  oak  timber  8  by  12  inches,  to  be 
placed  as  rails  upon  the  blocks,  including 
sidehngs  at  8i  cents  per  foot  1870  00 

Iron  bolts  20  inches  by  1  in  diameter,  for  fix- 
ing the  wooden  raUs  to  the  stone  blocks, 
at  150  per  ton,  773  40 

Five  inch  spikes  for  securing  the  ii-on  bars  to 
the  wooden  rails,  including  the  placing  at 
9  cents  per  pound  182  48 

Stoning  the  horse  path.  There  are  many 
miles  where  the  gravel  side  hills  wUl  ren- 
der this  expense  unnecessary;  but  in  tak- 
ing  the  mean  average  and  giving  an  incre- 
ment of  length  to  the  sidelings;  both  will 
cover  all  expenses  incident  to  the  public 
and  farm  roads  crossing  the  line  of  railway 
and  in  filhng  up  the  slopes  and  counter 
slopes  of  the  sidelings  350  00 


Total  cost  for  one  mile 


8,079  53 


Estimate  of  the  Siitquehanna  River  Scetiotl. 

15,64  ms.  requiring  477.8  tons  of  bar  iron,  at 

$93  per  ton  44,435  40 

do  do     344,080  feet  oak  timber 

at  8i  cts  pr  ft  29,246  80 

do  do     43,010  blocks  of  stone  at 

75  cts  each  3  2,257  5 

do  do     80.6  tons  of  bolts  at  150 

dols  pr  ton  12,090  00 

do  do      31,712  lbs  of  spikes  at  9 

cts  pr  lb  2,844  80 

do  do      Stoning  and  prepai-ing 

the  horse  path  ot  350 
dols  pr  mile  5,474  00 


126,256  78 


Bkidges. 


501  ft  of  double  and  100  ft  of  single  bridges, 

requiring  4.8  ts  u-on  379  44 

do      2,204  feet  oak  timber  at 

18  cts  187  34 

do      Iron  fastenings  for  timber       30  00 
do     203  lbs  spikes  at  9  cents 
per  lb 


do 

do 
do 


18  27 


Add  cost  of  road  forming 

Add  for  contingencies  10  per  cent 

Average  cost  per  mile  $10,534  59. 


Estimate  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  between 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

83. 56  miles  requiring  2,552f  tons  bar  u-on  at 

93  dols  237,405  74 

83.56  ms.  requii'ing  229,790  blocks  of  stone 

at  75  cts.  each  172,342  50 

do  do     1,838,321  feet  oak  tim- 

ber at  8i  cts  per  foot    156,257  28 
do  do     430.85  tons  bolts  at  gl50 

per  ton  64,627  50 

do  do     169,422  lbs  spikes  at  9 

cts  per  lb.  15,247  98 

do  do     Stoning  tlie  horse  path 

$350  per  mile  29,246  00 


675,127  00 

Stationary  steam  engine  neai*  Millinger's         6,000  00 


0.55  ms.  of  double  and  1.55  ms.  of  single  tracks 

38  tons  bar  iron  3,534  00 

do  do    27,054  feet  oak  timber 

at  8i  cts  2,299  59 

do  do     Iron  fastenings  for  rails         375  00 

do  do     2,595  lbs.  spikes  at  9  cts.      233  55 


687,569  14 
233,357  35 

920,926  49 
92,092  64 

$1,013,019  13 


126,972 

83 

23,863 

48 

150,836 

31 

15,083  63 

165,919 

94 

Cost  of  road,  &c. 
Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies 

Average  cost  per  mile,  ^11,824  66 


All  the  bridges  under  150  feet  in  length  of  platform, 
are  calculated  for  double  railway  tracks  in  the  estimate. 
The  bridge  over  big  Conestoga  is  also  double,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lenth; — all  the  others  have  only  single:  but 
their  breadth  of  platfonn  which  is  18  feet,  wiU  admit  of 
having  a  double  line  of  road,  if  deemed  necessary. 

Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  a  horse's  power 
of  traction.  Mr.  AVatts  estimates  the  force  of  a  horse's 
ti'action,  at  150  lbs.  when  the  horse  goes  at  the  rate  of 
2-J  miles  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Treadgold  gives  it  at  125  lbs. 
when  the  velocity  is  3  mUes  an  hour  for  6  hours  of  a  day : 
but  neither  of  these  estimates  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
actual  experiment.  IMaking  due  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  of  horses,  in  the  different  places 
whei'e  the  experiments  were  made,  would  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancies  in  these  statements.  The 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  tlie  per- 
formance of  horses,  and  exhibited  in  the  tables  in  his 
treatise  on  rail  roads,  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Tak- 
ing the  force  of  a  horses  traction,  travelling  twenty  miles 
per  day,  at  tlie  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour,  to  be  equal  to 
112  lbs.  may  be  considered  as  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
power.  Mr.  AVood  derives  also  from  a  number  of  ex- 
pei'iments,  satisfactory  coincidence  of  the  amount  of  the 
friction  of  carriag'es  moving  upon  edge  rails:  the  result 
is,  that  with  wheels  of  which  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
that  of  the  axle  is  12:1,  the  total  resistance  wiUbe  .02 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  c;uTiage  and  load. 

If  the  friction  of  this  carriage  be  taken  at  the  200th 
part  of  its  weight,  then  the  weight  which  will  present  a 
resistance  of  112  lbs.  upon  the  edge  rail  will  be  22,400 
lbs.  or  ten  tons,  conveyed  on  a  level  rail  road,  twenty 
miles  per  day,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour. 
This  expresses  only  the  relation  of  the  effort  to  the  effect 
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on  a  level — on  ascents  tlie  resistance  is  increased,  and 
the  effect  of  the  eft'ort  of  the  moving-  body  must  be  con- 
siderabl}'  diminished.  In  the  theorems  given  by  recent 
writers  on  this  subject,  the  weight  of  the  moving  power 
which  had  been  heretofore  omitted  by  Treadgold  and 
othei-s,  is  considered  as  bearing  too  great  a  proportion  to 
tlie  whole  load,  to  be  neglected  in  tlie  equation. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  performance  of  a  horse 
on  the  varied  ascents  from  the  Susquehanna  river  to 
Schuylkill,  the  amounts  of  tonnage  stated  in  the  table 
forming  a  part  of  this  report,  and  which  are  placed  op- 
posite to  each  ascending  graduation,  are  deducted  from 
the  following  fonnula,  which  may  be  applied  in  calcu- 
lating the  effect  of  either  the  locomotive  engine  or  horse 
power. 

In  comparing  the  results  obtained  for  the  latter,  with 
some  of  the  experiments  specified  in  Mr.  Wood's  tables, 
they  are  foimd  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  power  of 
the  horse,  as  below  the  actual  performance. 

First  for  the  engine — let  represent  the  weight  of  the 
engines,  ande  be  that  fractional  part  of  its  weight,  wliich 
produces  the  progressive  motion  of  the  engine  wheels 
upon  the  rails:  then  E.  e.  will  represent  the  engine's 
force  of  traction  upon  the  level 

Let  7  be  the  angle  of  inclination, 

^Fthe  weight  of  the  wagons  and  load. 

/  the  friction  at  the  axle  of  the  wagons  when  the 
pressm'e  is  1. 

d  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  when  that  of  the  axle  is  1. 

The  general  equation  which  expresses  the  relations  of 
these  quantities,  is  E  (e     sin  I)  =  W  (/-f  tZ+^sin  I. 

The  upper  signs  give  the  equation  for  ascending 
slopes,  and  the  lover  that  required  for  descending 
slopes- 
Taking  an  ascending  gradauation  of  17\  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  hig-hest  Tium- 
ber  on  our  line;  the  amount  of  tonage  which  a  locomo- 
tive engine  can  drag  up  this  ascent  may  be  formed  thus: 

Let  E  be  taken  =  7  tons.  By  Mr.  Wood,  e=  1-25  and 
/— a=l-200  :  sine  of  1=1-192  (2r|-  to  the  mile)  then 
7  (1-95  —  1-192)  =  W  (1-200-t-  1-192.) 

r-25-r  7-192=1169-4800=392-3840  :  and  W=  23.9 
tons,  which  the  engine  can  diag  up  an  ascent  of  27  ft. 
to  the  mile. 

If  the  effort  of  ahorse  at  any  velocity,  be  represented 
i)y  1-lOth  of  liis  weight  or  112  lbs.  he  will  on  a  level  di-ag 
twenty  times  his  weight  or  10  tons:  and  the  inclination 
M  which  his  load,  with  the  same  velocity,  ought  to  be 
one  lialf  or  only  ten  times  his  weight,  is  1-206  or  25-63 
feet  to  the  mile.  Taking  the  maximum  rate  of  gradua- 
tion as  b  efore,  at  27^  feet  to  the  mile,  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage corresponding  to  this  ascent,  is  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  effort  of  a  horse  in  carrying  a  load,  is  assumed  to 
have  to  his  power  of  traction,  tlie  ratio  of  3  to  1 :  of  sine 
\,  is  substituted  for  sine  1,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
.equation. 

Using  the  upper  signs;  the  equation  is  H  or  1120  (1-10 
rr^sine  i)=W  (1-2004-1-192.) 

112—1120-576= 
lbs.— 4.81  tons. 


^W.    392-38400  and  W  =  107,809 


By  a  slight  modification  in  the  same  formula,  it  can  be 
applied  in  ascertaining  the  most  advantageous  inclination 
which  a  rail  road  ought  to  have,  when  the  amount  of 
transportation  in  going  and  returning,  bears  a  known 
proportion.  It  is  unnecessaiy  however,  to  give  it  a  place 
in  this  report,  as  the  surface  over  which  our  line  passes, 
tvill  prevent  the  application  of  it. 


TABLE. 

Exhibiting  the  distance,  ascending  and  descending  gra- 
duations, commencing-  at  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
tracing-  the  line  eastward. 

WESTERN  DIVISION.  I 


Chains. 

Graduation 
per  mile 
Ascending. 

Graduation 
per  mile 
Descending 

Amount  of  Tonnage  or  value, 
of  the  power  of  1  horse  on  the 
Ascents,  as  derived  from  the 
equation  M  (e — sine  1  h3) — 
AV  (/-H-a-*-  sine  1  ) 

— 



8 

85.35 

3.12 

7 

147.56 

2.  ,56 

6 

84.96 

Level. 

W==  20  11  — 10  tons 

5 

78.25 

Level. 

Do. 

4 

273.53 

1.36 

o 
O 

265.66 

1.04 

2 

85.49 

3.84 

1 

240.00 

Level. 

In  passingChickey's  rock,  this 

to  be  hereafter  graduated. 

19 

160.00 

18.00 

One  inclination — 1-293:  load 

5.95  tons. 

18 

20.00 

130.00 

Fixed  cng-lnc,  length  of  plane 

hereafter  regulated. 

17 

89.00 

13.68 

Sine  I  1-385  :  load  6.55  tons. 

■t 

lo 

OO  £XC 

06.06 

16.16 

15 

66.33 

5.19 

14 

98.00 

18.00 

13 

213.00 

16.08 

12 

80.00 

27.33 

11 

120.00 

18.16 

Sine  I  1-292  :  load  5.85  tons. 

10 

123.00 

0.87 

9 

136.00 

21.12 

8 

146.00 

27.50 

Sine  I  1-192  :  load  4.81  tons. 

7 

186.00 

7.18 

Sine  I  1-755  :  load  8.35  tons. 

6 

84.00 

18.08 

5 

284.00 

13.84 

Sine  I  1-381  :  load  6.45  tons. 

4 

136.00 

7.36 

Sine  I  1-717  :  load  7.78  tons, 

3 

1122.00 

Level. 

W  —  20  11  —  10  tons. 

2 

340.00 

27.50 

Sine  I  1-92  :  load  4. 81  tons. 

1 

162.00 

29.04 

Sine  I  1-1,81  :  load  4  66  tons. 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

1 

20.32 

2 

131.26 

16.00 

Sine  I  1-330  :  load  6.61  tons. 

o 
O 

231.37 

7.92 

Sine  I  1-666  :  load  7.65  tons. 

4 

242.66 

23.04 

5 

257.00 

27.50 

6 

150.33 

Level. 

W  =  20  11  =-  10  tons. 

7 

458.00 

16.24 

8 

361.64 

12.34 

Sine  I  1-427  :  load  6.76  tons. 

9 

226.50 

10.32 

Sine  I  1-511  :  load  7.14  tons. 

10 

93.50 

23.20 

Sine  I  1-227  :  load  5.23  tons. 

11 

199.00 

12.56 

12 

260.00 

2.32 

13 

380.00 

15.25 

Sine  I  1-346  :  load  6.26  tons. 

14 

110.00 

23.00 

15 

176.00 

9.97 

Sine  I  1-529  :  load  7.25  tons. 

16 

602.00 

15.48 

84  miles  48  chains. 

There  are  tliree  points  upon  the  line  between  Mine 
Ridge  and  Schuylkill  river,  where  stationai-y  steam  pow- 
er could  be  advantageously  placed.  They  are,  at  the 
Gap  on  Mine  Ridge,  the  summit  between  West  Brandy- 
wine,  and  at  apointabout  amile  northwest  of  the  Spread 
Eagle  tavern  on  the  Philadelphia  tiu-npike.  Not  only 
would  the  line  be  shortened"2^  miles,  and  the  gradua- 
tions from  these  points  be  diminished,  but  the  saving  in 
expense  in  the  first  cost  of  the  railway,  would  amount  to 
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about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  am  not,  however,  at  pre- 
sent prepared  to  say,  whether  this  difference  of  cost, 
would  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  maintaininsj  and  keep- 
ing' in  repair,  the  steam  eng'ines.  This  will  form  a  sub- 
ject for  consideration  and  calculation  upon  the  location 
of  the  road. 

In  tracing  the  lines  as  detailed  in  the  different  sections 
in  the  preliminary  report  submitted  to  the  board,  the 
operation  was  so  conducted  as  to  render  the  expense  of 
forming-  the  road,  a  moderate  one. 

In  some  instances,  embankments  and  cuttings  were 
avoided,  the  expense  of  which,  however,  in  the  actual 
location,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  increased 
leng-th  of  railway. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying-,  that  in  the 
final  location  of  the  line  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia, 
the  amount  of  distance  derived,  in  adding-  together  the 
lengths  of  the  various  sections  in  the  table,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  length  of  the  line  of  railway  from 
Susquehanna  to  Schuylkill  rivers. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Signed, 

JOHN  WILSON. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  12,  1828. 


TRIAL  OF  A  WITCIL  ;  '  •■ 
In  our  first  number  we  published  the  indictment  of 
two  persons  for  witchcraft.  The  "  Blairsville  Record" 
has  published  the  -whole  trial,  copied  from  the  records 
at  Harrisburgh  by  a  correspondent,  and  is  as  follows: 
It  appears  the  charge  of  the  Governor  is  not  tobe  found. 

"  At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  ye  2rth  of  the  12th 
month  1683. 
Present 
Vt'm.  Penn,  Propr.  and  Govr. 
James  H.arrison  Chris.  Taylor 

Wm.  Biles  AVm.  Clayton 

I,asse  Cock  Tho.  Holmes 

Wm.  Haigue 

The  Grand  jury  being  attested.  The  Govr:  ^ave 
fhem  their  charg-o  and  the  Attorney  Gen.  all  attended 
them  with  the  presentmt.    Their  names  are  as  followed. 

Robt.  Euer,  foreman,  Ssml.  Carpenter,  Andrew  Gris- 
corn,  Benj.  White-man,  Juo.  Banies,  Sam!.  Allen,  Jno. 
Parsons,  Rich.  Orne,  Jno.  Day,  Jno.  ffiisher,  Jno.  Barnes, 
Gunner  Rambo,  Enoc/t  fiower,  Henr.  Drystreet,  Tho. 
Mosse,  Tho.  D-ackett,  Dennis  Lince,  Tho.  philips, 
Tho.  MUlard,  Jno.  Yattman,  Harnaby  Wilcox. 

I'ostmeridieni. 

The  grand  Juiy  made  their  return  and  found  the  BiH. 
Ordered  that  those  that  were  absent  of  the  Petty  Jury 
should  be  fined  40s.  each  man. 

JIargarit  JIatsou's  Indictment  was  read  and  she  pleads 
not  guilty  and  will  be  tryed  by  the  countrfy. 

Lasse  Cock  attested  Interpn'ter  between  the  Propr. 
and  the  Prisoner  at  the  Barr. 

The  Petty  Jury  Impanneled  their  names  are  as  follow- 

Jno.  Hasting,forcman,  Robt.  Wade,  Wm.  Hewes,  Jifo. 
Gibbons  jAlbortus  Hendrickson,  Nath.  Evans,  Jer.  Col- 
lett,  Waiter  Martin,  Robert  Piles,  Edwd.  Carter,  Kins- 
man, Jno.  Edwd.  Bezac. 

Hemy  Drystreet  attested,  saith,  he  was  toald  20  years 
ag-oc  that  the  prisoner  at  the  BaiT  was  a  witch  .and  that 
several/  co-»vs  were  betwicht  by  her,  also  that  James 
Saunderling's  motliertoitldthat  she  betwich/  her  cow 
but  afterwards  said  it  was  a  mistake  and  that  her  cow 
should  doe  v;ellagaine  for  it  was  not  her  cow  but  another 
persons  th.at  shcald  dye. 

Chailes  Ashconi  attested,  saith,  that  Anthony's  wife 
being  asked  '■.Vhy  she  sould  her  cattle  was  because  he 
mother  had  bewitcht  them  haviiig  taken  the  witchcraft 
of  o/Hendrick's  cattle  and  put  it  on  their,  Oxon  she 
myg-ht  keep  but  noe  other  cattle;  and  also  that  one  night 
the  I!.u!£,ater  of  the  Prisoner  called  him  up  hastily  and 


when  he  cameahe  sayd  there  was  a  great  Light  but  just 
before  and  an  old  woman  with  a  knife  in  her  band  at  ye 
Bedrfs  feet  and  therefore  shee  cri/ed  out  and  desired  Jno. 
Symcock  to  take  away  his  calves  or  else  she  would  send 
them  to  Hell. 

James  Claypoole  attested  Interpn'tor  betwixt  the  Pro- 
pr. and  the  Prisoner. 

The  affidavicf  of  Jno.  Vanculin  read,  Charles  Ashcora 
being  a  witness  to  it. 

^nnakey  Coolin  attested  saith  her  husband  tooke  the 
heart  of  a  calfe  that  dyed  as  they  thought  b}'  witchcraft 
and  Boj/led  it  whereupon  the  Prisoner  at  ye  Barr  came 
in  and  asked  them  v-hat  they  Were  doing,  they  said  bo^- 
hng  of  flesh,  she  said  they  had  better  they  had  boj/led 
the  bones  with  several/ other  unseemly  Expressions. 

Margaret  Mattson  saith  that  she  values  not  Drystreets 
Evidence  but  if  Saunderlins  mother  had  come  she  would 
have  answered  her  also  den?/eth  Charles  Ashcoms  attes- 
tation at  her  soul  and  saith  where  is  my  daughter  leti 
her  come  and  say  so. 

Annakey  Coohngs  attestation  concerning  the  Gees 
she  denyeth  saying  she  was  never  out  of  her  conoo,  and 
also  that  she  never  said  any  such  things  concerning  the 
calties  heart. 

Jno.  Cock  attested,  sayetii  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
mattei'.  Tho.  Baldings  attestation  was  read  and  Tho. 
Bracy  attested,  saith  it  is  a  true  co/^py. 

The  Prisoner  dcnyeth  all  things  and  saith  that  ye  wit- 
nesses speake  only  by  heai-  .say. 

After  which  ye  Go-vt.  g-ave  the  jury  their  charge  con- 
cerning ye  Prisoner  at  ye  Barr. 

The  juiy  went  forth  and  upon  their  Returne  brought 
her  in  Guilty  of  having  the  common  fame  of  a  witch,  but 
not  Guilty  in  the  manner  and  forme  as  she  stands  indic- 
ted. 

Neels  Mattson  and  Anthon.  NeLson  Enters  into  Rc- 
cog-nisance  of  2fifts  pounds  a/)e/ce  for  the  good  behavior 
of  Margaret  Mattson  for  six  months. 

Book  A.  page  45. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  STEEPLE  AND  BELLS 

Almost  every  stranger  who  visits  oar  clty,immediately 
remarks,  as  a  defect,  "that  we  have  no  steeples."  It 
it  is  remarkable,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  subject  in  our  city,  wliile  every  other  city  and  almost 
every  country  town,  presents  one  or  more  steeples  as  the 
first  objects  which  strike  the  attention  of  the  travellei-, 
and  inform  him  of  his  approach  to  th-e  place  of  his  desti- 
nation. Every  person  who  has  travelled  through  New 
England,  has  no  doabt  experienced  gi-eat  pleasure  on 
entering  the  numerous  villages  in  the  summer  season, 
from  the  beautiful  contrast  of  the  white  steeple  and  green 
foliage.  There  are  about  90  houses  of  public  worship 
in  this  city,  and  only  two  or  three  steeples.  Where  so 
much  expense  and  care  are  devoted  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city  by  public  buildings,  we  presume  it 
would  not  be  impracticable  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  steeples  to  some  of  the  churches, 
if  proper  measures  were  adopted,  and  the  congregations 
are  not  able  to  do  it  from  their  own  resources.  In  for- 
mer times,  our  ancestors  had  more  prid^  on  this  subject 
or  more  liberality,  than  we  appear-  to  possess.  So  long 
ago  as  1754,  Christ  Church  Steeple  was  erected,  and  in 
the  s  a.ne  year,  an  agi-eement  was  made  for  the  steeple 
that  formerly  was  attached  to  the  2d  PresbyterianChurch. 
In  looking  over  a  file  of  papers  for  1755,  we  met  with 
the  following  account  of  the  cost  of  Christ  Church  Ste- 
ple  and  Bells,  which  has  induced  us  to  make  the  fore- 
going remarks.    The  Bells  it  appeai-s  were  employed, 
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on  joyful  occasions,  to  add  to  the  general  expression  of 
public  feeling-;  and  the  governor  even  could  not  ap- 
proach the  city,  without  this  public  notice  of  it  to  the 
citizens.  The  bells  were  brought  over  by  Captain  Bud- 
den,  who  charg-ed  no  freight  upon  them;  and  they  usu- 
ally announced  his  arrival  at  subsequent  periods.  We 
bbserve  that  a  committee  of  Councils  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  on  the  base  of  the  state 
house  steeple,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  clock  and 
bell — we  trust  the  occasion  will  be  improved,  to  add  a 
steeple  to  it,  as  high  as  the  foundation  will  chiefly  sup- 
port. , 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  during  the  revolution, 
the  bells  of  the  city  were  all  removed  by  the  Commissary 
General  of  military  stores;  and  it  appears  by  a  notice  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  Aug.  22, 177-8,  that  they 
were  "all  returned  safe  and  again  hung,"  which  was 
shortly  after  the  evacuation. 

"As  considerable  sums  of  money  have  lately  been 
i-aised  in  this  city,  by  subscription  and  two  lotteries  for 
the  finishing  the  steeplCj  and  purchasing  a  ring  of  bells, 
the  vestry  have  thought  proper  to  examine  the  treasur- 
er's accounts,  and  after  carefully  inspecting  the  same, 
find  the  state  of  them  to  be  as  follows,  which  they  think 
proper  to  publish  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
By  order  of  the  vestr)'3 

GEORGE  OXELL,  and?  , 
JNO.  BAYNTON,  5  ^^^^aens. 

The  Steeple  and  Bells  of  Christ  Church  Dr. 


1754,  viz: 
Boards,  timber,  copper,  ropes,  lead, 

shingles,  &c.  

Laborer's  wages,  flatting,  carting,  &c. 


Stones, 


Sand. 


Loss  on  gold  

Do.  on  bar  iron.  

To  £450  stg.  sent  home  to  purchase  the 


To  £110  10s.  stg.  more  advanced  by  the 
vestry  to  balance  the  first  cost  of 
the  bells. ...........   183  16  9 


1751  to 

Nov. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

425 

4 

Oi 

343 

13 

5| 

59 

1 

0 

111 

0 

9 

138 

3 

8 

303 

1 

2 

19 

7 

6 

141 

17 

1 

426 

19 

11 

130 

2 

10 

50 

1 

6 

o 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

731 

5 

0 

£3068  18  11 


Sept.  20,  1752.  Cr. 
By  subscriptions  received  to  this  date  921 

nett  proceeds  of  first  Lottery   1000 

Do  second  do   944 

sundry  subscriptions  rec'd  since  the 

.    a;bove   75  17  7 


0 
6 
17 


Bal.  now  due  vestrv. 


2942 
126 


1 

17 


11 

0 


Total 

[Penn. 


£3068 
Gaz.  Jan.  7, 


18  11 
1755. 


On  Sunday  last  the  honorable  James  D.  Lance}',  Esq. 
Gov.  of  N.  York,  and  on  Monday  his  excellency  AVm. 
Shirley,  Esq.  Gov.  of  Boston,  and  his  honor,  our  Gover- 
nor, returned  here  from  the  general  Congress  at  Alex- 
andria. At  then-  entering  the  city,  they  were  compli- 
mented with  a  peal  of  the  new  sett  of  eight  beih*  ia 


Christ  Church  steeple.  This  musical  peal  was  cast  by 
Lester  and  Pack,  who  are  at  present  the  most  noted  and 
ingenious  artists  of  that  kind  in  England.  They  were 
hung  by  Nicholas  Nicholson,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  in  a 
manner  the  most  convenient,  and  entirely  new.  And 
when  a  clock  for  the  chimes  is  added,  which  he  seems 
very  desirous  of,  they  will  be  the  compleatest  sett  in 
America.  - 

They  were  likewise  saluted  witli  a  round  of  twenty- 
one  Brass  Guns. — /i;  Ap.  24, 1755. 


•  It  is  stated  in  the  Gazettes  of  1824,  that  the  tenor 
weighs  1800  lbs.  and  the  whole  weigh  8000  lbs. 

MAIL  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Few  circumstances  tend  more  to  exhibit  the  improv- 
ing condition  of  a  countiy  than  the  progressive  changes 
made  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mail.  The  following  ad- 
vertisements  show  how  little  intercourse  was  maintained 
with  the  eastern  states  in  1755,  when  an  answer  could 
not  be  received  to  a  letter  in  less  than  six  weeks,  which 
is  now  accomplished  in  six  days.  At  the  present  day,  a 
letter  can  be  sent  from  one  extremity  of  tbe  U.  States 
to  the  other  and  a  reply  be  received,  in  less  time  than 
was  then  required  for  the  distance  of  only  about  three 
htmdred  miles. 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 
-  Philadelphia,  Feb.  11,  1755. 

It  having  been  found  veiy  inconvenient  to  persons 
concerned  in  trade,  tliat  the  maU  from  Philadelphia  to 
ISfew  England  sets  out  once  a  fortnight  during  the  win- 
ter season :  This  is  to  give  notice,  tliat  the  New  England 
mail  will  henceforth  go  once  a  week,  tlie  year  round, 
whereby  correspondence  may  be  earned  on  and  answers 
obtained  to  letters  between  Philad.  and  Boston  in  three 
weeks,  which  used  in  the  winter,  to  require  six  weeks. 
By  command  of  the  D.  Postmaster  General. 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN, 
[Penn.  Gaz.  1755.]  Comptroller. 
GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

Philadelphia,  Mai-.  25,  1755. 
This  is  to  give  notice  that  for  the  future  the  Posts  will 
go  twice  a  week  between  Philad.  and  New  York,  and  for 
that  purpose  will  set  out  from  botli  those  places  precisely 
at  <ew  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  every  Monday  and 
Thursday;  and  will  come  in  on  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  noon.,  throughout  the  year.  By  order  of  the 
Post  Master  General. 

WILLIAM  FKANICLIN, 
Ibid.  Comptroller. 

May  15,  1755. 
The  new  post  between  Plnladelphia  and  Winchester, 
Virg'a.  set  out  from  the  Post  Office  this  morning,  to  con- 
tinue his  weekly  stages,  setting  out  every  Thursday 
morning  during  the  summer. — Ibid. 


Freedom  of  Speech. 
"We  hear  from  Chester,  that  at  the  CoUrt  of  Quarter 
Sessions  held  there  last  week,  an  indictment  was  present- 
ed to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  found  by  them  against  one 
James  Castello,  for  speaking  the  following  seditious 
wordsj  viz:  *'King  George  has  no  more  right  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  than  I,  and  if  he  had  his  deserts, 
he  would  have  his  neck  cutoff. — I  have  a  sum  of  money 
with  me  and  will  give  half  a  crown  a  day  to  each  man 
that  will  go  with  me  and  join  the  French  King  and  the 
Pretender. '^'  To  which  he  pleaded  guilt}',  and  begged 
the  mercy  of  the  Court.  Whereupon  he  received  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "That  he  should  stand  one  hour  in  the 
pillory  on  Thursday,  and  tlie  same  time  on  Friday;  with 
these  words  fixed  on  his  back — I  stand  here  for  speaking 
seditious  words  against  the  best  of  Kings."  Which  sen- 
tence was  accordingly  put  in  execution,— 
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ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
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ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zcttc 

1st  Jan'y.  1704. 

Some  disputes  having  heretofore  arisen  concerning 
the  city  seal  in  whose  h$jids  it  ought  to  lodge,  and  it 
being  now  put  to  the  vote,  whether  it  ought  to  be  kept 
by  the  mayor  or  town  clerk,  it  pass'dthatit  ought  to  be 
kept  by  the  mayor,  but  that  he  might  intrust  it  in  the 
clerk's  hands  if  he  thought  fitt. 

2nd  Feb'y.  1704. — [First  division  of  the  city  into 
wards.] — Aldermen  Willcox,  Carter,  &c.  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  an  order  of  the  last  Common  Council  to  di- 
vide the  city  into  wards,  and  to  report  the  same  to  this 
Council,  report  that  they  have  divided  this  city  into 
wards,  and  have  returned  the  same  under  their  hands 
as  follows. 

1.  Dock  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  between  Dela- 
ware river  and  the  7th  streetj  to  the  southward  of  Wall- 
nut  street,  including  the  south  side  of  Wallnut  st. 

2.  Wallnut  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  between  Wall- 
nut  and  Chesnutt  streets,  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Front  to  the  east  side  of  the  2nd  st.  (inclusive.) 

3.  Chesnutt  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  between 
Chesnutt  and  High  streets,  from  the  Front  to  the  2d  st. 

4.  Lower  Delaware  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  be- 
tween the  front  Street  and  Delawaa-e  River,  from  the 
end  of  Wallnut  to  the  end  of  High  Street,  both  upon 
and  under  the  Bank. 

5.  Upper  Delaware  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  be- 
tween the  front  street  and  Delaware  River  from  High 
street  to  the  north  end  of  the  city. 

6.  High  Street  Ward — All  tlie  inhabitants  between 
High  street  and  Mulberry  street,  from  the  front  to  the 
"2d  St. 

7.  Mulberry  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  on  the  north 
side  of  Mulberry  street  to  the  extent  of  the  citj'  from  the 
front  to  the  7th  street. 

8.  North  Ward — All  the  Inhabitants  between  Mul- 
bury  and  High  streets  from  the  2d  to  the  7th  street. 

9.  Middle  Ward — All  the  Inhabitants  between  High 
street  and  Chesnutt  street,  from  ye  2d  to  the  7th  street. 

10.  South  AVard — All  the  Inhabitants  between  Ches- 
nutt and  Walnut  street,  from  the  2d  to  the  7th  .street. 

Which  wards,  as  they  now  are  named  and  set  out, 
are  approved  by  this  Council. 

It  being  moved  in  this  conncill  that  that  part  of  the 
city  between  Broad  street  and  Delaware  be  grub'd  and 
clean'd  from  all  its  rubish,  in  order  to  produce  English 
grass,  which  would  be  a  great  use  and  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  keeping  cattle  therein,  v  It  is  ordered  that 
some  proper  method  be  thought  upon  for  the  doing 
thereof  by  Alderman  Shippen,  &c. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  ci^er  lake  an  account  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  keeping  cows,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  names,  and  number  of  cows  they  keep  up- 
wards of  two  years  old. 

9  April,  1705. 
James  Bingham  is  this  day  admitted  a  freeman,  pay- 
ing for  the  same  £3.  2s.  6d.  which  he  accepted  and 
signed. 

Samuel  Savage  is  admitted  a  freeman,  and  paid  for 
the  same  £1.  2s.  6d.  ~ 

Matthew  Robinson  is  admitted  a  freeman  at  2s,  6d. 

(Similar  notices  are  of  constant  occurrence. ) 

1st  June,  1705. 

It  is  ordered  that  Thomas  Bowden,  collector  of  the 
cow  money,  pay  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Shippen,  all 
such  money  as  he  has  already  collected  for  the  same, 
who  shall  pay  the  same  unto  Henry  Badcock  and  John 
Budd,  in  part  of  their  payment: 

13th  July,  1705.— Several  of  the  Members  of  this 
Corporation  having,  notwithstanding  an  order  of  Comon 
Councill,  (enjoining  that  every  member  shall  come  at 
the  time  aapointed,  or  within  one  hour  after,  on  the 


penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  three  shillings  for  every  of- 
fence,) absented  themselves,  and  not  giving  their  due 
attendance,  yet  this  Council,  for  reasons  not  offer'd, 
have  remitted  to  the  persons  delinquent  their  respective 
forfeitures  before  this  day.  And  do  now  order  that 
henceforward  the  said  order  shall  be  duly  and  strictly 
put  in  execuslon. 

Alderman  Masters,  Alderman  Jones,  Tho's.  Pascal!, 
&c.  &,c.  not  appearing  at  this  Council,  are  fined  3s. 
apiece. 

It  is  ordered  that  Alderman  Carter  &,  John  Parsons  do 
oversee  the  Repairs  of  the  Old  Cage,  to  be  converted  in- 
to a  Watch  house  for  present  occasion. 

14th  Augt.  1705. — It  is  ordered  that  the  treasurer  do 
out  of  the  Public  Stock,  Provide  Books  for  the  keeping 
of  his  Accounts  and  that  he  provide  the  same  with  all 
expedition. 

21st  Sept.  1705. — Alderman  Caster  is  continued  to 
see  the  Repairs  of  the  Watchhouse,  and  is  also  appoint- 
ed to  take  care  of  the  building  a  pair  of  Stocks,  with  a 
whipping  post  and  pillory  with  all  expedition,  which 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Alder- 
man Wilcox,  (taking  with  them  such  persons  of  the  re- 
spective Religious  persuasions  of  this  city  as  they  shall 
think  proper, )  apply  themselves  to  the  Commissioners 
of  property  for  a  publick  piece  of  ground  in  this  city, 
for  a  burving  place  for  strangers  dying  in  this  city. 

29  Sepr.  1705. 
It  is  ordered  that  the  Beadle  and  Constables  of  this 
City  Give  Notice  to  the  freemen  of  the  same,  to  appear 
on  Monday  Morning  at  the  hour  of  eight,  to  be  informed 
of  their  privileges  as  to  Elections  of  their  representa- 
tives that  day,  to  serve  in  Generall  assembly  for  this  city 
for  the  Year  Ensuing.  8  Oct.  1705.  Joseph  Wilcox, 
Mayor. 

29  Deer.  1705. 

Richard  Roberts  having  worlced  at  Raising  the  ground 
in  the  Market  place,  for  which  there  is  due  to  him  Three 
Shillings  and  sixpence,  the  Treasurer  is  ordered  to  pay 
the  same  and  take  a  Receipt  for  the  same. 

A  petition  from  Joh.  Cropp,  for  an  Ordinance  to  en- 
courage him  for  setting  up  a  publick  Slaughter  House — 
and  settling  the  rate  for  Killing  Cattle,  &c.  therein  was 
read. 

Ordered,  that  the  Treasurer  pay  to  Solomon  Cresson 
10s.  for  the  making  of  12  Watchmen's  Staves  &  2  Con- 
stables staves;  &  Also  Ss.  to  Enoch  Stoiy  for  the  paint- 
ing of  three  Constables  Staves. 

29  April,  1706— Joseph  Wilcox,  Mayor. 
I  Alderman  Griffith  Jones,  John  Jones  &  Saml.  Rich- 
ardson, having  bought  several  brass  weights,  being  112 
lb.  of  Ilumfry  Murray  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation,  and 
having  given  their  Bill  or  note  for  the  Money  to  the  sd. 
Murray,  being  in  the  whole  Twelve  pounds.  Twelve 
shillings,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
said  Griffith  Jones,  John  Jones  &  Saml.  Richardson,  be 
repaid  out  of  the  publick  stock  of  this  Corporation,  and 
this  Corporation  will  Indemniiie  them  and  every  of  them 
for  all  costs  and  damages  that  may  come  upon  them  by 
reason  of  their  being  obliged  as  aforesaid,  and  that  they 
have  the  Corporation's  obligations  for  the  same. 

Ordered,  that  the  Beadle  collect  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  city,  the  sum  of  6d  for  every  Milch  Cow  by  them 
kept,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  as  lively  a  picture  of  pri- 
mitive Philadelphia,  as  can  any  where  be  found. 
15  May,  1706. 

Whereas,  the  Governor  having  received  an  Jexpress 
from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  of  several  vessels  lately 
seen  some  few  leagues  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  two 
of  them  chassing  and  firing  several  shots  at  an  English 
vessel  bound  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  which  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  French  vessels,  and  probably  may  have  a  de- 
sign upon  some  of  the  Queen's  colonies.  It  is  therefore 
ordered  that  the  watch  of  the  city  be  carcfiilly  and  duly 
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kept;  and  that  the  constable,  at  their  peril,  take  care  of 
the  same :  and  in  case  there  appear  any  show  or  danger 
of  the  enemy,  that  they  give  the  alarm  by  ringing  the 
market  bell;  and  that  every  night  one  of  the  Aldermen 
see  the  watch,  and  see  that  two  constables  be  set  there- 
on, till  further  order. 
1st  October,  1706. 

Alderman  Story,  refusing  to  accept  of  the  office  of 
Mayor,  therefore,  he  is  fined  by  this  Common  Council, 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

This  Council  p'ceeded  to  another  Vote  for  the  Elec- 
tion of  the  Mayor,  and  Alderman  JJ^athan  Stansbury  was 
elected  by  a  Majority  of  Vptes,  who  accepted  thereof. 

13,  Jany,  1707. 

Wm.  Carter,  Thos.  Masters,  Joseph  Yard,  &  John 
Kedman,  are  appointed  to  view  the  Hollow  in  the  head 
of  Chesnutt  st.  Crossing  the  fifth  street,  &  take  the  best 
methods  for  making  good  the  same,and  giving  the  water 
a  free  passage. 

11,  Feby.  1708.    T.  Masters,  Mayor. 

Ordered,  that  tliis  Corporation  do  treat  the  Govr.  as 
iisual  upon  the  Amval  of  ye  sd.  Govenour,  and  that  the 
Treasurer  defray  the  charge  out  of  the  publick  money. 
Pmn.  Gaz. 

UNION  CANAL  LOTTERY. 

Report  of  ihe  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  i'eb.  9,  1823. 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  inquu-e 
into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  several  acts  of  as- 
sembly, which  authorise  the  Union  canal  company  to 
raise  by  way  of  lottery  a  certain  Sum  of  money,  and  also 
into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision  for  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  within  this 
commonwealth, 

REPORT: 

That  with  a  view  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  inquiry  embraced  in  the  aforesaid  resolution,  and  in 
order  to  afford  the  Union  canal  company  and  Messrs. 
Yeats  &  MTntyre,  the  managers  of  the  lotteries  connect- 
ed therewith,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  a  matter  that 
so  materially  interested  them,  the  committee  named  a 
day  for  a  hearing  and  gave  them  notice  accordingly.  At 
which  time  James  C.  Biddle,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of'the  Union  canal  company  and  of 
Messrs.  Yates  &  M'lntyre,  before  the  committee,  and 
stated  very  fully  the  objection  of  the  said  Union  canal 
company  and  the  said  Yeats  &  M'lntyre,  to  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  authorising  the  said  company  to  raise  money 
by  way  of  lottery,  which  they  alledge  would  operate 
unjustly  on  the  parties  concerned,  viz :  The  stockhol- 
ders of  the  old  and  new  stock,  the  holders  of  the  loan 
and  the  lottery  managers. 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subjects, 
it  \\nW  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  several  acts  of  assem- 
bly relating  to  the  lottery  grants. 

By  the  act  of  the  17th  Api-il,  1795,  the  president  and 
managers  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  navigation 
and  the  president  and  managers  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  canal  navigation,  were  authorised  to  raise 
by  way  of  lottery,  a  sum  of  §400,000  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  works  in  their  acts  of  incorporation 
mentioned,  under  a  prohibition,  that  neither  of  them 
should  form  the  same  into  capital  stock,  upon  which  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  profits.  And  by  the  act  of  fourth 
March,  1807,  the  said  companies  were  authorised  to 
raise  their  respective  sums  separately,  subject  to  the 
like  prohibition  as  to  dividends  thereupon,  but  the  same 
to  be  considerd  as  a  bounty  to  said  corporations,  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  tolls  as  low  as  possible. 

The  two  companies  by  the  act  of  second  April,  1811, 
were  consolidated  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania;  and  were  au- 
thorised on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  might 


think  fit,  to  raise  by  way  of  loan,  such  sums  of  money  as 
they  may  find  expedient,  for  the  completion  of  the 
canal  upon  the  credit  of  the  capital  stock,  including  the 
neat  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  lotteries  thereby  author- 
ised, and  to  mortgage  any  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
property,  tolls,  profits  or  estates  whatsoever.  And  by 
the  28th  section  of  the  same  act,  authority  was  given  to 
said  company  to  raise  the  residue  of  the  original  sum 
equal  to  340,000  dollars,  by  lottery  and  to  sell  and 
assign  the  right  to  raise  the  said  residue  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  that  such  assignments  shall  vest  for  the  term 
they  shall  so  acquire, with  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  said  corporation  and  the  profits  arising  from  said 
lotteries,  shall  not  form  capital  stock  upon  which  divi- 
dend shall  be  made  but  shall  be  considered  as  a  bounty 
to  enable  them  to  make  the  tolls  as  low  as  possible. 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  29th  March,  1819,  the 
avails  and  neat  proceeds  of  lottery  granted  by  the  28th 
section  of  the  act  of  1811,  were  pledged  as  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  an  annual  interest  of  sis  jier  cent,  upon 
sums  subscribed  under  this  act.  The  shai'es  no!  forfeited 
in  the  old  companies  were  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  same  act  all  right  and  tittle 
to  any  and  every  kind  of  property  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  canal  companies,  which  is  now  held  or 
may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  said  Union  canal  com- 
pany, by  lottery  or  otherwise,  shall  be  held  in  common 
by  the  old  and  new  subscriber,  and  the  said  property 
was  thereby  vested  in  the  two  classes  of  stockholders, 
and  a  full  and  entire  participation  in  every  advantage  to 
be  derived  therefrom. 

And  by  the  9th  section  of  the  same  act,  whenever 
the  avails  or  neat  proceeds  of  the  lottery  shall  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  sum  required  by  said  act  to  pay  the 
intrest  as  is  directed  by  the  3d  section,  such  excess 
shall  go  into  the  capital  stock  and  to  be  invested,  if  not 
wanted  to  complete  the  works  iii  the  United  States  or 
other  safe  funds,  and  it  was  made  lawful  to  make  divi- 
dends on  the  interest  arising  therefrom. 

The  act  of  1824,  guarantees  interest  on  2,250  shares, 
amounting  to  450,000  dollars  for  25  years,  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  lotteiy  granted  to  the  Union  canal  company,  and 
tolls  shall  not  yield  a  sum  sufficient;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  disability  to  pay  such  interest, 
so  much  of  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  1819  as  pledges 
any  part  of  the  avails  or  neat  proceeds  of  the  lottery  afore- 
said to  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  holders  of  old 
shares,  is  thereby  suspended  until  the  canal  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  said  company  are  authorised  to  continue 
during  the  said  term  of  25  years,  to  raise  by  way  of  lot- 
tery any  sums  that  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  to  the  holders  of  the  said  stock  six  per  cent, 
aforesaid.  Provided,  that  whenever  the  neat  proceeds 
of  the  tolls  shall  amount  to  said  six  per  cent,  the  privi- 
lege thereby  granted  of  raising  money  by  lottery  shall 
during  such  time  be  suspended,  except  so  far  as  is  au- 
thorised by  existing  laws,  and  it  shall  in  no  event  be  law- 
ful to  divide  any  sum  arising  from  said  lottery  over  and 
above  six  per  cent,  upon  the  stock  of  said  company,  it 
being  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  that  all  such 
excess  shall  be  reserved  to  meet  any  deficiency  thereof 
that  may  at  any  time  occur  in  the  tolls  as  aforesaid.  If 
any  payment  of  interest  be  made  by  the  commonwealth 
equivalent  to  share  or  shares  the  commonwealth  should 
be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  stock  therefor. 

The  guarantee  of  interest  to  cease  if  the  navigation  be 
not  completed  in  ten  years  after  interest  shall  first  ac- 
crue. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  of  the  several  acts  of  as- 
sembly, it  appears  that  the  lottery  grants  were  given  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  two  companies  and  afterwards 
continued  to  the  Union  Canal  Company,  to  aid  and  en- 
courage the  construction  and  completion  of  a  canal  and 
lock  navigation,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Scliuylkill,  and  that  in  concequence  of  those  grants 
individuals  were  induced  to  invest  their  funds  In  the  fur- 
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therarice  of  the  woj'k,  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  830,400 
dollars  were  made  under  the  authority  given  by  the  act 
of  2d  April  1811,  upon  the  credit  ofthe  capital  stock, 
including  the  neat  proceeds  and  avails  of  lotteries  and 
property  tolls,  and  profits  of  the  company,  which  stands 
pledged  therefor,  and  that  a  resumption  of  the  lottery 
grants  or  a  repeal  of  the  laws  autliorising  them  would 
rnaterially  interfere  wath  vested  rights  aiid  operate  un- 
justly upon  three  distinct  classes  of  persons  having  vest- 
ed rights  in  said  company,  viz:  the  stockholders  of  the 
old  and  new  stock,  the  holders  of  the  loan  and  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  lottery.  The  committee  will  not  enlarge 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuiy  tliat  these  de- 
scription of  persons  might  be  subjected  to,  nor  will  they 
say  to  what  extent  it  would  impart  confidence  in  the  faith 
of  the  legislative  enactments,  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
character  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  act  of  1811,  (28th  section)  authorises  the  com- 
pany to  sell  and  assign  the  right  to  raise  mcney,  by  way 
of  lotter)',  and  vests  the  right  of  the  company  in  the  as- 
signee, during  the  continuance  of  the  conti'act.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  authority  thus  granted,  the  company  en- 
tered into  a  written  contract,  dated  the  6di  of  October, 
1824,  with  Archibald  M'Intyre,  by  which  the  right  to 
raise  money,  by  way  of  lottery  in  Pennsylvania,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  said  Archibald  M'Intyre,  for  the  sum  of 
150,000  dollars— 64,000  dollars  of  which  remains  to  be 
raised,  in  order  to  complete  the  contract,  which  wiU  ex- 
pire on  the  31st  of  December,  1829,  when  the  whole 
amount  authorized  to  be  raised  by  lottery  will  have  been 
completed,  such  being  the  actual  situatioji  .of  the  case,  a 
resumption  of  the  lottery  grants  cannot  at  this  time  he 
made  without  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  contracts. 

Messrs.  Yates  and  M'Intyre,  the  present  lottery  man- 
nagers,  are  citizens  of  another  state,  and  nothing  is  al- 
leged, or  appears  against  their  conduct,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  concern,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  they  have  acted  fairly  and  honoui'ably  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements,  neither  has  it  appeared  that 
the  stockholders,  nor  the  president  and  managers  have 
done  any  thing  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature: and  the  committee  think  it  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  president  and  managers  of  the  Union  Canal 
Company  have  performed  then-  duty  with  fidehty,  the 
great  work  committed  to  their  charge  has  been  brought 
to  a  completion  and  their  labours  bid  fair  to  be  crowned 
v/ith  merited  success.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the  com- 
monwealth at  lai'ge  have  a  deep  interest,  and  as  a  stock- 
holder to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars.  It  is  now  confi- 
dently believed  that  the  canal  will  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration early  in  the  next  spring,  and  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, that  the  receipt  of  tolls  will  yield  a  profit  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  work, 
and  that  the  succeeding  year  will  probably  give  an  in- 
creased amount  of  profits  over  and  above  the  interest. 

And  a  confident  hope  may  be  indulged,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lottery  contract  with  Messrs.  Yates  and 
Mintyre,  the  company  will  be  enabled,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  they  will  be  perfectly  willing,  to  relinquish 
altogether  the  lottery  privileges  granted  them. 

If  this  reasonable  expectation  should  not  be  acceded 
to  on  their  part,  it  would  then  be  a  proper  time  for  tlie 
legislature  to  take  such  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the 
lottery  grants  to  said  company,  as  might  be  consistent 
il  ith  justice,  propriety  and  expediency. 

There  aire  several  acts  of  assembly  in  force  for  the 
suppressing  and  preventing  of  lotteries  one  of  a  date  so 
early  as  the  year  1792,  and  by  the  act  incorporating  the 
Union  Canal  Company,  passed  the  second  day  of  April 
1811,  it  is  provided  that  any  person  or  persons  wlio  shall 
sell  or  expose  to  sale,  or  sliall  advertise  or  cause  to  be  ad- 
vertised for  sale  any  lottery  tickets,  not  authorised  by 
the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and  shall  be  aiding  and 
assisting,  or  in  any  wise  concerned  in  the  sale  of  such 
tickets,  or  in  the  managing,  conducting  or  carrying  on 
any  lottery  or  devise  in  the  natui'e  of  a  lottery  not  autho- 


rised as  aforesaid,  such  person  or  persons  on  conviction 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
not  exceeding  2,000  dollars,  to  the  president  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Union  Canal  Company,  to  be  by  them  ap- 
plied  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  and  penalties  im- 
posed by  existing  laws,  the  practice  of  selling  foreign 
lottery  tickets,  notoriously  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  whilst  the  lottery  privileges 
granted'  to  the  Union  Canal  company  exist,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  suppress  effectually  the  sale  of  foreign  lot- 
tery tickets  in  this  state,  as  it  must  be  evident  that  facili- 
ties are  thereby  afforded  to  evade  the  laws,  superadded 
by  the  temptation  to  do  so. 

Tlie  evil  tendency  of  lotteries  are  veiy  much  to  be 
deprecated,  and  a  desh-e  is  very  prevalent  to  eradicate 
them,  and  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
between  the  lottery  managers  and  the  Union  Canal  com- 
panj',  may  be  confidently  looked  to,  when  the  legisla- 
ture will  interpose  their  authority  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  ensure  a  total  suppression  of  them. 

AVhether  it  is  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
laws,  or  from  reluctance  in  the  citizens  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  Informers,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  it  may  be  inferred,  that  se- 
vere penalties  would,  under  existing  circumstances  be 
alike  unavailing. 

The  committee,  from  these  causes  are  constrained  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  tend  to 
restrain  and  lessen  existing  evils,  by  permitting  persons 
of  fair  character,  under  security  and  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  commonwealth  therefor,  to  sell  lottery 
tickets,  the  permission  only  to  extend  to  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  lotteries  authorised  by  the  laws  of  this  state 
and  for  one  year  only,  and  prohibiting  under  suitable 
penalties,  hawking  and  pedllng  lottery  tickets  of  every 
description. 

A  measure  of  this  description  it  is  presumed,  would 
greatly  lessen  the  number  of  lotteiy  offices,  and  pre- 
vent gross  impositions  practised  by  pedlars  of  tickets. 

The  objection  to  this  measui-e  is  that  it  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  to  lotteries,  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sanction  of  the  law  already  exists  and  must  continue' 
to  exist  at  least  until  31st  December,  1829,  when  it  is  to' 
be  hoped  measures  will  be  taken  for  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  them. 

The  committee,  therefore,  submitted  the  following- 
resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  house. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  resume  the  lotterjf 
grants  to  the  Union  Canal  company  at  this  time. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  regulate  lottery  brokers,  and  to  restrain  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  within  this  commonwealth. 


IjiroRT  OF  Grain  1793. 
Return  of  Grain  brougJtt  into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
Wheat    460,053A  bushels.       Barley  16,539J 
Corn      252,428r  Peas  and  Beans  1,193 

Rye  2,277^   

Oats        10,180  742,672 
BEjf  J.  Davis,  Head  Measurer. 


In  the  county  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  there  are 
7,466  fuU  blooded  sheep,  6319  mixed  merino,  and 
62,274  common  sheep — total  134,079 — -increase  last  year 
23,628.  This  laudable  attention  to  wool-growing  is 
worthy  of  imitation. 
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LAUREL  HILL  CAVE. 
Sir — I  was  cletoinc-d  from  proceeding'  on  my  journey 
by  tlie  lameness  of  my  liorse,  in  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  seat  ofjustice  of  Fayette  county,  and  having; 
heard  of  a  larg-e  cave  in  the  iieig-libourhood,  which 
had  never  been  thoroug-hly  explored,  my  cariosity  w.is 
raised,  and  I  determined  to  penetrate  it  fully.  I  made 
my  wish  known  and  immediately  the  following-  g-entle- 
men,  of  Uniontown,  ag-reed  to  accompany  me,  namely, 
William  Greg-g-,  ,Iolm  Owlng-s,  .James  M.  Johnson,  John 
Gallag-lier,  and  Ephvaim  Douglass.  We  entered  into  a 
determination  not  to  turn  ijack,  whilst  one  of  the  party 
was  willing-  to  proceed  in  the  examination.  We  provid- 
ed ourselves  with  refreshments,  candles,  tinder  box, 
matches,  lantern,  compass,  chalk,  and  a  line  to  measure 
with:  we  set  out  on  Wednesday,  September  11,  1816, 
ascended  the  Laurel  Hill  Mountain,  and  left  oiu-  horses, 
at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Delany,  on  the  top,  within  half  a 
mile  of  tlie  cave,  and  requested  him  if  we  did  not  come 
out  early  next  morning'  to  have  the  country  ajjprised  of 
our  situation,  as  we  had  heard  that  two  young:  men,  to 
wit,  Grain  and  Merrifield,  were  lost  in  the  cave"  for  near- 
ly two  days,  having'  burnt  out  all  their  candles;  and 
when  found  by  the  farmers  were  lying  in  each  other's 
arms,  resig;ncd,  as  they  thoug-ht,  to  their  premature  and 
deplorable  fate.  After  making  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions we  started  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  but  before  1 
enter  into  detail  of  our  discoveries  I  will  point  out  its 
situation. 

Laurel  Hill  Cave,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
name,  it  being  in  want  of  one,  is  sitviated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fayette  county,  George  Township,  on  the  top  of 
Laurel  Hill  Mountain;  nine  miles  south  easterly  of  Union- 
town,  three  miles  easterly  of  Fairfield  furnace^  and  half  a 
mile  north-easterly  of  Oelany's  farm  house.  At  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  we  commenced  our  operations;  we  first  descend- 
ed into  a  smnll  jjit,  on  the  side  of  which,  we  found  the 
mouth,  about  tlu'ee  feet  by  four,  which  we  entered  and 
immediately  found  ourselves  in  a  passage  about  20  feet 
wide,  and  descending  about  50  degrees,  for  40  feet,  in 
a  N.  W.  course,  when  we  found  a  less  declivity  and 
smoother  floor;  here  we  left  our  great  coats  and  things 
we  had  no  immediate  use  for  and  proceeded,  in  the 
same  course,  a  short  distance,  when  we  found  that  the 
passage  forked  into  two  avenues  more  contracted,  both 
leading,  by  a  considerable  descent  into  the  first  room; 
this  is  about  24  feet  diameter,  with  a  roof  of  rock  about 
i20  feet  high — a  large  descending  passage  leads  from 
this  room,  the  same  course,  with  a  very  high  roof,  and  is 
about  twelve  feet  wide  for  some  distance,  when  it  be- 
comes more  contracted  and  leads  into  the  second  room, 
which  is  50  feet  by  100,  with  a  large  body  of  rocks  on 
the  floor  that  have  fiillen  from  the  roof,  which  is  not 
verVvliigh,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  is  a  running  spring 
of  excellent  water.  In  this  room  the  person  who'had  the 
tinderbox,  unfortunately  let  it  fall  among  the  rocks, 
which  opened  it,  and  by  this  accident  we  lost  nearly  all 
our  tinder.  A  very  narrow,  uneven  and  descending  pas- 
sage leads  from  the  second  room,  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, to  the  narrows,  a  passag'e  2-^  feet  high,  and  about 
fifty  feet  broad,  leading,  horizontally,  between  rocks, 
with  a  small  descent  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
to  a  perpendicidar  descent  over  rocks;  through  this 
small  passage,  we  had,  in  many  places,  to  drag  ourselves 


along  on  our  bellies,  and  tlie  buttons  of  my  coat  were 
torn  oft'  by  the  rocks  above;  tins  passage  evidently  was 
formed  by  the  foundation  of  the  nether  rock  being  wash- 
ed by  the  veins  of  water  beneath  which  caused  it  to 
separate  from  the  upper  rock,  and  formed  the  route  to 
the  perpendicular  descent;  which  we  found  to  be  22  feet. 
I  descended  by  a  rope,  but  my  companions  found  their 
way  down  by  clinging  to  the  rocks — we  now  found  our- 
selves in  a  very  uneven,  rocky  passage,  which  ascended 
about  twenty  degrees  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  four 
feet,  but  as  we  couid  not  find  an  outlet  from  this,  after 
the  most  particular  search,  we  returned  and  descended 
the  perpendicular  precipice,  and  to  the  rig-ht  of  it  dis- 
covered a  passage  which  had  a  great  descent,  was  very 
rocky,  uneven  and  so  contracted,  for  about  80ft.  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  made  our  way  through 
it;  this  led  to  a  second  perpendicular<  descent,  of  thirty 
feet,  over  rocks,  which  we  with  great  difficulty  got  down : 
we  now  found  ourselves  in  a  lai'ge  avenue  or  Little  Mill 
Stream  Hall  (as  I  called  it)  \v\t\i  a  very  high  roof  and 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide:  it  had  a  sandy  floor  with  a 
stream  of  water  running  throughout  it  sufficiently  large 
to  turn  a  grist  mill;  on  the  sides  of  this  stream  were 
some  large  rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof; — this, 
avenue  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  with  a  consider.ablcr 
descent  to  where  the  water  loses  itself  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  rocks.  On  returning  from  tlie  bottom 
of  the  avenue,  we  discovered  a  passage  leading  horizon- 
tally and  at  right  angles  from  the  right  side  of  this  ave- 
nue the  entrance  of  which  is  elevated  about  eig'ht  feet 
abo-\  e  the  floor,  we  found  this  a  very  pleasant  passage 
in  comparison  to  the  rest;  the  roof,  sides  and  floor  were 
quite  smooth,  and  we  could  walk  upright;  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  leads  into  the  last 
and  largest  avenue,  or  Great  Mill  Stream  Hall;  this  we 
found  to  be  very  s])acious,  being  about  from  twenty  to' 
thirty  feet  wide,  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof,  and  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a,- 
stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  grist  mill  running  its  whole 
length;  from  the  source  of  the  stream  where  (here  ts  a. 
considerable  collection  of  white  spar  formed  b_y  the  con- 
stant dripping  of  water,  the  avenue  has  a  descent  of 
about  thirtv  degrees  to  where  the  stream  chsembog-ues 
itself  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  roeks;  before  we 
arrived  at  this  aperture  the  avenue  became  so  contracted 
that  Mr.  Gregg  and  myself  had  to  creep  on  our  hands 
.and  knees  through  the  water  for  about  fifty  feet;  here 
in  the  s:«id  we  found  the  name  of  "Grain"  written  ^\'hlch 
we  considered  a  mortifying  (hscovery,  as  we  thought  we 
were  the  first  persons  who  had  penetrated  so  far  in  this 
direction;  we  wrote  our  n:uiies  likewise  in  the  sand,  and 
then  j  p.ined  the  rest  of  the  party.  In  our  .search  throug-h 
this  gi-cat  avenue  we  had  to  climb  over  or  creep  under 
athousimd  craggy  rocks,  that  lay  scattered  on  the  flooi', 
and  which  had  iallen  from  the  sides  and  ceiling.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  no  person  except  us,  ever 
visited  the  source  of  the  stream  and  head  of  the  avenue, 
as  we  found  no  sign  of  human  invention  within  many 
hundred  feet  of  the  spot,  and  which  was  very  common 
in  every  other  part  of  the  cave,  as  the  sides  of  every 
place  that  had  been  previously  visited  were  covered 
with  names  and  marks,  made  with  coal;  and  if  any  per- 
son had  penetrated  tliis  fiu-,  they  certainly  would  have 
left  some  token  of  their  perseverance.    We  now  found 
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ourselves  at  the  end  of  oar  exploring'  expeditiorij  and 
as  we  had  plenty  of  candles  left,  and  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  mark  with  chalk  an  arrow  on  tlic  rocks  at 
every  turn,  we  were  confident  of  bein^  able  to  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  entrace.  Returning-,  we  measured, 
with  a  line  the  extreme  distance  we  had  been  in,  and 
found  it  to  be  3600  feet,  but  we  must  have  travelled  al- 
together upwai'ds  of  two  miles.  Our  return  we  found 
much  more  tiresome,  as  it  was  an  ascending-  route,  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  We  arrived  in  safety  at  the  mouth, 
at  10  o'clock  at  nig'ht,  .after  having-  travelled  incessantly 
for  six  hom-s.  We  were  about  1600  feet,  perpendicu- 
larly, below  the  entrance.  We  heard  the  water  runn- 
ing- beneath  the  rocks  in  every  part  of  the  cave.  The 
temperature  we  found  ag-reeable,  but,  owing  to  our 
great  exertions,  we  were  kept  in  a  profuse  perspiration 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  in.  In  different  parts 
we  saw  a  few  bats,  but  a  gentleman,  of  Uniontown,  who 
had  gone  into  the  cave  during  the  winter  season,  inform- 
ed me  that  the  roofs  of  the  two  first  rooms  were  covered 
with  millions  of  bats,  hanging  in  large  bunches,  in  a  tor- 
pid state  and  clinging  to  each  other.  This  cave  is  com- 
posed of  soft  sand  stone  rocks  and  has  every  appearance 
of  ha\'ing  been  formed  by  the  veins  of  water  washing 
them  and  their  foundations  away,  which  caused  them  by 
their  weight,  to  separate  from  the  standing  rocks  above; 
there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  in  my  mind,  but  this  cave 
is  considerably  enlarg-edby  the  action  of  the  water,  each 
year,  for  all  the  rocks  on  the  floors  of  the  different  apart- 
ments would  exactly  fit  the  parts  of  the  ceiling  immedi- 
ately above  them.  The  rocks  that  now  form  this  cave 
will  certainly  fall  by  degrees,  as  their  foundations  are 
washed  away:  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  vei-y  great  spaciousness  tliat  it  may  ai-rive  to.  The 
knowledge  that  the  rocks  above  are  sub  ject  to  fall,  is 
calculated  to  create  the  most  inexpressible  hon-or  in  the 
minds  of  the  persons  who  visitthis  subterraneous  wonder. 
The  arches  of  all  the  avenues  are  formed  by  the  rocks 
meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  roofs,  with  a  crack  extend- 
ing in  each  the  whole  length. 

Vours,  with  esteem, 

JOHN  A.  PAXTON, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Telegi-aph,  Browns- 
vUle.  1816. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  . 

Exfracis  from  votes  of  Assembly,  6mo.  12th.  1725. 

The  petition  of  divers  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, setting  forth  that  the  Proprietary  having  pui-- 
chased  of  the  natives  all  the  lands,  within  certain  bounds, 
&c.  and  that  the  Proprietary  didafterwards  release  back 
to  some  of  the  said  natives  a  certain  tract  of  land  upon 
Brandt/wine,  which  said  land  is  lately  taken  up  and  set- 
tled, to  the  great  disturbance  of  said  natives,  &lc.  prav- 
ing  that  this  house  will  take  the  same  into  their  consi- 
deration, was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  considered  in  tlie 
afternoon. 

Then  this  house  was  given  to  understand,  that  the 
heads  of  the  s.aid  Indians,  complainants,  desire  to  attend 
the  house  in  person,  to  set  forth  tlieir  aggrievance. 

Ordered,  that  they  wait  on  the  house  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  with  their  interpreters. 
Post  Mered'iem. 

The  Indians  ordered  to  attend  this  afternoon,  waited 
at  the  door  desiring  to  be  heard.  The  chairs  then  being 
placed  for  them,  they  were  called  in,  and  the  Speaker, 
m  behalf  of  the  house,  said 

The  house  has  had  infoi-mation  that  you  have  been 
■with  the  governor  and  commissioners  already:  have  you 
received  satisfaction' 

Indian  per  interpreter.  We  have  not. 

Spealcer.  Wh.it  is  it  then  you  have  to  offer  to  the 
house' 

Indian.  When  William  Penn  first  came  to  tliis  coun- 
try, he  settled  a  perpetuid  friendship  with  us:  and  after 
'H'e  sold  him  our  counti-y,  he  conveyed  back  a  certain 


tract  of  land  upon  Brandywine,  for  a  mile  on  each  side 
the  said  creek,  and  to  a  certain  place  up  the  same  creek, 
which  said  writing  was,  by  the  burning  of  a  cabin,  de- 
stroyed: hut  we  all  very  well  remember  the  contents 
thereof;  that  William  Penn  promised  that  we  should  not 
be  molested  wliilst  one  Inchan  lived,  grew  old  and  blind, 
and  died;  so  another,  to  the  third  generation:  that  is  (in 
the  way  of  expressing  it)  from  g-eneration  to  generation; 
and  now  it  is  not  half  the  age  of  an  old  man  since,  and 
we  are  molested,  and  our  land  surveyed  out  and  settled, 
before  we  reap  our  corn  off;  and  to  our  great  injury 
BrandyM'ine  creek  is  so  obstructed  with  dams,  that  the 
fish  cannot  come  up  to  our  habitations.  We  desire  you 
to  t.ake  notice,  that  we  are  a  poor  people,  and  want  the 
benefit  of  the  fish;  for  when  our  men  are  out  a  hunting, 
om-  children,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  used  to  get 
fish  foi- their  sustenance:  therefore,  we  desire  that  those 
dams  may  be  removed,  that  the  fish  may  have  their  na- 
tural course. 

Spealcer.  How  did  you  vn-idcrstand  that  writing  to  be, 
tliat  you  should  enjoy  the  land  forever? 

Indian.  Not  only  we,  but  all  the  Indians,  understood 
it  to  be  theirs  as  long  as  the  water  runs  down  that  creek. 

Speaker.  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say? 

Indian.  No.  But  if  you  hear  us  not,  we  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  come  again  next  .spring. 

Spealcer.  The  house  is  inclined  to  do  you  all  the  favor 
lies  in  their  power. 

Indian.  We  hope  we  are  all  very  good  friends,  and 
desire  to  continue  so  as  long  as  we  draw  breath. 

Then  the  Indians  withdrew,  and  after  some  debate, 
ordered,  that  Francis  Rawle,  John  Kearsby  and  John 
Swift,  go  to  James  Logan,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
property,  and  inform  him  of  the  substance  of  the  said 
petition  and  matter  complained  of  by  the  Indians;  who 
being  returned,  report  that  the  said  commissioner  show.'j 
a  very  hearty  inclination  to  accommodate  the  affair  with 
the  Indians,  and  though  their  right  does  not  appear  so 
clear,  ynt  they  are  possest  with  such  strong-  notions  of  it 
that  there  is  no  diverting-  them  off  it,  and  therefore,  he 
is  read}-  to  do  what  he  can  to  quiet  their  complaints,  by 
granting  the  person  who  possesses  the  said  land,  other 
land  instead  thereof. 

Ordered,  tliat  Francis  Rawle  and  John  Kearsby  draw 
up  an  address  in  favor  of  these  Indians. 

Sheriffs  Writs. 
The  Committee  of  Grievances  made  their  report  in 
writing  as  follows: 

'  'We  have  examined  the  Sheriff's  doquet,  and  find  that 
from  Sept.  1715  to  Sept  1716,  the  No.  of  writs  are  431 


1717  1718  588 

1719  1720  627 

1721  1722  847 

September  to  December  1722  250 


Votes  of  Assembly  1725. 


Tavern  Bales  in  1778. 
It  appears  by  the  follov.ing  rates,  that  intoxication 
could  not  be  as  cheaply  effected  then  as  at  the  present 
day.  While  regulations  are  adopted  on  one  hand,  to  pre- 
vent exorbitant  charges  by  tavern  keepers,  would  it  not 
be  equally  important  on  the  other,  to  prohibit  their  sel- 
ling'cfr/aw  hquors  below  a  certain  price,  to  prevent  per- 
sons of  small  means  (who  are  generally  the  best  custom- 
ers) being  so  often  accommodated? 

"  Prices  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
Philadelphia  county,  Sept.  7,  1778,  to  be  paid  in  p-abUc 
houses  within  said  county: 

Madeira  vc'me  per  quai-t  -  -  £2  0  0 
Lisbon  do.  do.  -  -  15  0 
Teneriffe  do.  do.  -  -  15  0 
Spirit  per  jill  -       -       .  3  9 

Brandy    do.    -       -       -       -  3  9 
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1 
1 

2 
1 
12 
7 


Wliiskey  do.  .... 

Good  beer  per  quai-t 

Cider  royal       do.  ... 

Cyder  do.  ... 

Punch  per  bowl  of  about  3  pints 

Toddy  do.  do. 

Breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee 

Dinner  ..... 

Supper   

Lcdp^ing'  

Good  hay  for  hoi'se  per  nig-ht  . 

Oats  per  quart  ... 
Any  householder  exceeding'  the  above  to  be  fined  20s 
1st  offence,  40s  2d  offence;  for  3d  offence  £5  and  loss  of 
licence. — Fenn.  liven.  Post,  Sept.  11,  1778. 


THE  BREAKWATER. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to 
which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  made  the  fol- 
lowing' 

KEPOKT: 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  v.'hom  was  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  24th  of  December  last,  directing- 
them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  erecting-  a  break- 
water, or  artificial  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
Bay,  tog-ether  with  certain  memorials  received  fiom  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pliiladelphia,  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  Wilmington,  Dei.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Portsmouth,  Newhamp- 
shire,  report: 

That  they  have  carefully  investigated  this  most  inte- 
resting- subject,  and  now  submit  the  result  of  their  exa- 
mination to  the  judg-ment  of  the  House.  For  a  seri-es  of 
years,  this  question  has  excited  the  public  attention,  and 
last  year  it  claimed  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  so 
far  as  to  receive  a  very  aljle  report  in  its  favour  from  the 
commercial  committee  of  that  body. 

Many  additional  arg'uments  may  be  urged  in  its  behalf 
bearing  very  dli-cctly  upon  the  subject  of  this  report, 
and  calculated  to  impress  Congress  with  tlie  propriety 
of  erecting  a  breakwater  at  the  point  sohcited.  Its  im- 
portance to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  .Terse}-,  is  seen  at  a  glance  upon  the  map.  Tliey, 
therefore,  at  an  early  day,  to  avoid,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  evils  of  this  dangerous  navigation,  agreed  that  all 
apprentices  taken  by  the  pilots  in  the  b.ay  of  Delaware, 
belonging  either  to  Cape  May,  Cape  Heiilopen,  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, should  serve  seven  years,  and  should  not, 
even  then,  receive  a  branch,  or  licence,  to  act  as  pilots, 
until  they  prove  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  tl;ieir 
profession,  by  undergoinga  severe  andrigid  examination 
before  the  Board  of  Wardens  of  Phil.'idelpliia,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  pilots.  It  was  hoped,  by  this 
arrangement,  that  they  would  be  aptly  qualified,  when 
entrusted  witli  the  lives  and  property  of  the  country,  to 
carry  both,  with  as  little  risk  as  possible,  through  the 
perils  incident  to  this  section  of  oiu-  coast. 

That  every  inducement  should  be  offered  to  give  a 
proper  impulse  to  tlie  pilots  of  this  Bay  to  brave  its  dan- 
gers,  a  regulation  was  adopted  by  the  competent  autho- 
rities, authorising  tlie  formation  of  a  society  for  the  relief 
of  pilots,  their  widows  and  orphans;  by  which  it  was 
required  tliat  every  vessel  of  above  seventy  tons  burden, 
coming  in,  or  going  out  of  the  bay,  should  pay  half  pi- 
lotage, altliough  no  pilot  was  on  board  of  her.  The  fees 
derived  from  this  source  were  declared  by  law,  to  be  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  pilots.  The  law  directed  the  Master  AVar- 
den  of  the  port  to  collect  this  half  pilotage,  and  pay  it 
over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  thus  created.  In  the 
event,  therefore,  of  the  loss  of  a  pilot,  in  the  execution 
of  his  adventurous  employment,  provision  was  made  for 
his  family.  With  tliese  multiplied  incentives  to  urge 
them  on  to  a  zealous  performance  of  their  duties,  in  the 
season  when  the  navigation  was  most  beset  with  dangers 
it  was  natural  to  expect  that  some  of  them  would  be 


lost.  It  was,  however,  humanely  hoped  that  the  great 
length  of  time  they  devoted  to  perfect  themselves  in  ob- 
taining an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dangers  they  had 
to  encounter,  would  greatly  limit,  if  not  render  their  loss 
inconsiderable.  In  this  opinion,  however,  public  expec- 
tation was  disappointed;  for,  from  a  certificate  furnished 
your  committee,  it  appears  that  from  the  yeai-  1821  to 
1825,  inclusive,  the  pilot  boat  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  with 
five  pilots  ajul  three  boys  on  board;  the  Joseph  S.  Lewis 
with  four  pilots  and  two  boys;  the  Eliza  Davis,  with  two 
pilots  and  two  boys;  and  the  Louisiana,  with  one  pilot 
and  two  boys;  have  been  lost  at  sea  near  the  Capes.  A 
pilot  boat  is  valued  at  about  2,000  dollars,  and  cannot  be 
insured  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  believed  itis  against  pub- 
lic policy  to  protect  them  in  that  way. 

I'his,  however,  is  but  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the 
many  losses  among  the  pilots  upon  this  coast.  And  it  is 
more  evident  from  the  fact,  that  at  this  time,  thirty-threo 
widows  and  sixty  ch'ddrcn  receive  an  allowance  from  the 
funds  of  the  Pilot's  Society;  the  whole  number  of  pilots 
being  only  about  ninety.  In  addition  to  this  distressing 
exhibit,  your  committee  refer  to  a  document,  pi-inted  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1826-7,  containing-  nearly  two  hundred  cases  of 
sliip  wreck,  loss  and  disaster,  within  the  Bay  of  Dela- 
ware. 

With  the  foregoing  facts,  not  to  be  questioned,  be- 
cause they  are  founded  upon  indisputable  records,  and 
particularly  when  it  is  ascex'talned  that  the  pilots,  with 
all  theh-  skill,  the  result  of  long,  severe,  and  careful  ap- 
plication,  camiot  save  themselves  from  the  imminent  ha- 
zards of  tlie  Bay;  and  when  it  is  also  known  that  the 
states  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  safe  naviga- 
tion of  this  place,  have  left  nothing  undone,  on  their 
part,  to  free  it  from  its  perils;  your  committee  cannot 
deny  the  force  of  their  claim  upon  the  nation  to  stretch  out 
its  arm  for  their  protection. 

They  ask  that  a  Breakwater  shall  be  erected,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  board  of  engineers, 
appointed  by  the  government  to  exanune  the  propriety 
of  the  measure,  a  copy  of  whose  report,  accompanied  by 
a  survey  of  tlie  bay,  was  presented  to  the  war  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  subject  of  Breakwaters,  and  their  extensive 
usefidness  to  the  nations  that  have  erected  them,  wo 
are  not  left  without  guides  to  direct  us.  A  gi-cat  num- 
ber have  been  built  in  Eui'ope.  We  shall,  however, 
only  call  the  attention  of  tlie  House  to  one  or  two. 

Tlie  Plymouth  breakwater  is  one  that  has  alwaj's  been 
adverted  to,  in  every  instance,  to  illustrate  what  impor- 
tant results  are  to  be  anticipated  from  buddings  of  that 
sort  elsewhere.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  England, 
entitled  "  Interesting  particulars  relative  to  that  great 
national  undertaking,  the  Breakwater  in  Plymouth 
Sound,"  we  find  the  following-  statement:  "The  result 
of  this  great  work  has  completely  answered  the  expecta- 
tion  of  its  warmest  advocates.  The  good  effects  of  it 
were,  indeed,  sensibly  felt  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
when  about  eight  hundi-ed  yards  of  the  central  part, 
where  the  water  was  shallowest,  ^^'ere  visible  at  low 
spring  tides.  The  swell  was  then  so  much  broken  and 
destroyed  at  the  head  of  the  Sound,  that  the  fishermen 
were  no  longer  able,  as  heretofore,  to  judge  of  the  wea- 
tlieroutside  the  Sound,  and  ships  of  all  si/.es  ran  in  with 
confidence,  and  anchored  behind  tlie  bi-eakwater.  Since 
that,  near  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
driven  in  by  tempestuous  weather,  have  at  one  timo 
found  safe  shelter  within  this  insulated  mole. 

"During  the  winter  of  1816  '17,  the  g.iles  of  wind 
were  found  more  frequent  and  tremendous  than  had 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
of  January,  such  a  hurricane  came  on  as  had  not  been 
remembered  by  the  oldest  inliabltants.  The  tide  rose 
six  feet  higher  than  usual  spring  tides.  The  Jasper  sloop 
of  war  and  the  Telegraph  schooner,  being  anchored 
without  the  cover  of  the  breakwater,  were  driven  to  the 
head  of  the  Sound,  and  both  lost;  but  a  collier  deeply 
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laden,  and  under  Its  cover,  rode  out  the  gale.  And  it 
was  the  g'eneral  ophiion,  from  former  experience,  that  if 
no  breakwater  had  existed,  the  whole  of  the  ships  in 
Catwater  must  have  becii  wreeked,  and  the  storehouses 
and  mag-azines  on  the  victualling-  premises,  and  most  of 
the  buildings  on  the  mai-gin  of  the  sea,  been  entirely 
iwept  away." 

Since  that  time,  it  is  true,  in  a  violent  storm  that  took 
place  about  two  yeai's  ago,  it  received  a  partial  injury 
near  the  top,  which  has  been  described  by  an  eminent 
engineer  at  Liverpool,  in  the  following  language;  "The 
only  injury  done  to  the  Plymouth  breakwater  by  the 
great  storm  alluded  to,  was  the  remo\'al  of  part  of  the 
coping  or  covering,  which  was  .soon  after  replaced." 
From  information  received  from  Judge  Hemphill,  for- 
merly a  member  of  CongTess,  and  who  lias  recently  visit- 
ed England,  it  appears  that  the  injury  v  as  immediately 
repaired. 

This  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  Plj'mouth  break- 
water has  mostclearly  manifested  its  immense  usefulness. 
With  reference  to  the  proposed  Delaware  breakwater, 
the  gentlemen  whose  c[iialitications  aptly  fit  them  for  the 
inquiry,  liavc  unanimously  made  their  report  in  its  favour. 
And,  in  support  of  the  location,  the  pilots,  one  and  .all, 
concur  as  to  the  entire  unchangeableness  of  the  shoal  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  it. 

The  report  made  last  3'ear  to  the  Senate,  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Woodbur}',  shows  that  the  revenue  derived  to 
government  from  the  commerce  of  the  Delaware  Bav, 
from  A.  D.  1790,  to  A.  D.  1825,  was  §80,313,721,  and 
the  expenditures  there,  during  the  same  time,  on  foils, 
lighthouses,  beacons,  &.c.  were  835,483  dollars,  or  only 
about  one  hundi'edth  of  the  revenue.  But,  during  the 
same  time,  the  revenue  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was 
only  56,903,669  dollars,  and  the  expcndltiues  on  like 
objects  were  3,253,611  dollars,  or  about  one  nineteenth 
of  the  revenue.  In  New  York  harbour,  the  expendi- 
tures h.ave  been  nearly  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  revenue: 
and  in  Boston  harbour,  one  seventieth  of  it. 

But  turnuig  from  this  most  equitable  claim,  that  may 
justly  be  presented  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  National 
Legislature,  some  other  reasons  can  fairly  be  offered 
why  this  work  should  be  built  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  states 
on  the  Delaware,  indicates  how  important  the  foreign 
tr.adc  of  their  ports  must  be.  In  a  fiscal  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  nation  is  largely  interested  In  saving  the 
merchandise  paying  duties  into  its  ti'casury,  from  Injury 
or  destruction. 

The  losses,  heretofore  adverted  to,  exemplify  in  an 
eminent  deg^-ee,  the  fact,  that  the  government  must 
h.ave  been  losers  in  not  having  erected  this  breakwater 
long  before  this  time.  AVe  speak  now,  only  as  to  the 
loss  of  property.  But,  when  the  waste  of  iives  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  question  of  property  sinks  into 
insignificance.  A  goi-ei-nment  like  ours,  with  a  navy 
tlmt  does  honour  to  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  bound 
to  protect  its  seamen  from  unnecessary  exposure.  Our 
gallant  tars,  who  have  always  bravely  stood  by  the  na- 
tion's flag,  may  well  ask,  on  account  of  what  they  have 
done,  wliich  is  but  a  pledge  of  what  they  would  do  if 
called  upon  again  to  fight  for  their  country,  tliat  this  ar- 
tificial shelter  should  be  provided  for  their  safety.  Sail- 
ing along  this  exposed  coast,  as  they  frequently  have  to 
do,  although  not  bourul  within  die  bay,  if  the  wea,ther 
should  prove  tempestuous,  they  have  now  no  harbom- 
of  retreat.  No  pilot  dare  venture  to  tliem. — The  very 
floating  lig-hts,  advantageous  in  summer,  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  make;  thus  eilvironcd  by 
dangers,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  incompetent  to  labour, 
f.-om  excessive  cold,  they  have  to  submit  to  their  fate. 

But  it  is  important  in  anotlier  respect.  It  appears  by 
a  statement  furnished  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
I'hila<lelphia,  which  has  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
printed,  that  regular  lines  of  packets  are  estabhshed, 
and  run  between  Philadelphia  and  most  of  the  ports  of 
the  Union:  and  that  the  value  of  these  packets  engaged, 


and  cargoes  carried,  Last  year,  amounted  to  27,895,900 
dollars.  And  that  they  estimate  the  transient  vessels 
and  cargoes  coming  to  Pliiladelphia,  at  about  twenty 
miHlons  more.  This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  trade 
of  Wilmington.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  coming  to  Philadelphia  from  North  Carolina, 
and  owned  there,  is  earned  in  transient  coasting  vessels. 
One  house  received  in  1827,  3,200  bales  of  cotton  own- 
ed in  North  Carolina;  nine  tenths  of  wliich  came  in  tran- 
sient coasters. 

The  numerous  petitions  recently  addressed  from  many 
of  our  seaports  to  Congress  in  favour  of  the  breakwater, 
are  also  strong  proofs  of  its  necessity  to  every  portion  of 
the  Union,  trading  to  or  jiassing  near  the  Delaware  Bay. 

Your  committee  also  look  upon  the  coasting  trade  to 
and  from  Philadelphia,  as  likely  to  be  greatly  increased, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  just  stated,  in  consequence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  that  will  be  carried  from  that 
place,  along  our  whole  seaboard.  As  an  illustration  of 
its  rapid  growth  within  these  few  years,  the  following- 
statement,  received  from  the  President  of  the  Lehigh 


Coal  Company,  is  submitted: 

Coal  sent,  coastwise,  in  the  years —  tons. 

1822  ...  72 

1823  ...  723 

1824  -          .          -  3,255 

1825  -          .          -  ,  13,520 

1826  -          -          -  12,769 

1827  -          -          -  13,000 


These  sliipments  were  made  to  New  York,  and  most 
of  the  towns  upon  the  North  Uiver,  and  to  Boston,  Pro- 
vidence, Hartford,,  and  to  almost  all  our  Eastern  sea- 
ports, and  some  few  to  the  south.  Great  difficulty  oc- 
curred last  year  in  getting  vessels,  and  several  thousand 
tons  could  not  be  shipped  on  that  account.  In  the 
course  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  months,  the  com- 
pany expect  to  have  an  ascending  navig-ation  completed, 
which  they  are  now  can-ving  on  with  great  vigour. 
M'hen  they  shall  have  completed  their  up  and  down 
navigation,  they  expect  to  be  able  to  carry  down  to 
Philadelphia  100,000  tons  of  coal  annually! 

Last  year,  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Companies 
jointly,  sent  to  Philadelphia  61,669  tons,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  was  sent  to  other  states. 

The  very  intelligent  editor  of  the  Miner's  Journal,  who 
resides  near  the  coal  mines,  and  who  has  g-iven  to  the 
public  so  much  information  relative  to  the  quality,  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  of  coal  in  his  neigliboui-hood,  says 
that  this  year,  arrangements  are  making  to  boat  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, double  the  amount  sent  bust  year.  He  speaks 
of  the  coal  regions  as  being  sufficient  to  last  for  ages, 
and  that,  at  the  present  ratio  of  increase,  in  five  years  a 
milhon  of  tons  may  be  expected  to  be  forwarded  to  Phi- 
ladelphia annually. 

Mr.  Niles,  in  his  report  states,  that  the  quantity  of 
Schuylkill  coal  transported  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  in  1826,  was  10,000  tons,  gave  employment  to  140 
schooners  and  sloops,  averaging  70  tons  each.  Seven 
thousand  tons  of  it  was  shipped  to  New  York  by  the 
New  York  and  Schuylkill  Company,  and  all  sold  previ- 
ous to  cold  weather.  It  is  presumed  that  21,000  tons 
would  have  been  consumed  in  New  York,  had  the  sup- 
ply been  equal  to  the  demand.  It  may  be  wortliy  of 
remark  here,  that  the  Lehigh  coal  sliipments  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate,  and  that  in  1826,  only  16,265 
tons  were  sent  down  the  Schuylkill,  and  that  in  1827, 
31,364  tons  were  shipped  to  Pliiladelphia  from  that 
place. 

But  what  will  give  a  new  and  efficient  impulse  to  the 
coal  trade,  is,  that  within  the  last  month,  the  Union  Ca- 
nal, uniting  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the 
Schuylkill,  has  been  completed,  and  th.at  Susquehanna 
coal  was  carried  down  this  canal  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia. 

The  coal  upon  this  river  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  of 
tlie  anthracite  species,  and  is  obtained  with  superior  fa- 
cility.   There  is  a  firm  belonging  to  Uie  city  of  Pliila- 
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delpfeia,  who  purpose  carrying  their  coal  down  the  Uni- 
on Canal,  during- the  present  summer,  in  a  line  of  pack- 
ets, which  they  contemplate  starting  for  that  purpose. 
They  procure  their  co.il  by  blasting-,  and  their  coal  bed 
being  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  they  are  not  exposed 
to  much  expense  in  obtaining  large  quantities  for  trans- 
portation. Wheii,  therefore,  we  consider  the  great  ease 
witli  which  the  coal  is  procured  on  tlie  Susquehanna, 
and  this  additional  source  of  mining  is  added  to  the  quan- 
tities expected  to  be  transported  from  the  rivers  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  amount  of  coal  tliat  will  amve  at  Philadelphia  tiiis 
year,  will  be  very  largely  augmented  beyond  the  amount 
of  last  year. 

To  put  it  at  the  lowest  estimate,  not  less  than  100,000 
tons  will  be  shipped  to  that  citj-,  in  the  course  of  this 
year;  and  that  if  70,000  tons  should  only  be  sent  away, 
it  would  require  a  large  increase  of  coasting  vessels  to 
caiTy  it  to  the  other  states.  This  calculation,  which  is 
so  moderate  as  to  resist  all  objections,  very  clearly 
evinces  the  importance  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  to  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States.  And,  as  vessels 
from  other  states  can-y  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  the  coal 
heretofore  transported,  tlicrc  is  no  doubt  the  whole  trade 
will  be  engrossed  by  them.  It  becomes  necessan'tliere- 
fore,  that  they  should  pass  witiiin  the  bay,  where  the 
Breakwater  is  proposed  to  be  made.  To  shelter  them 
either  when  coming  in,  or  to  furnish  them  with  a  secure 
harbour  when  going  out,  till  the  winds  favour  their  de- 
parture, is  an  object  worthy  of  the  nation's  care. 

Tills  trade  cannot  decrease,  but  must  annually  aug- 
ment. It  takes  some  time  to  introduce  any  new  article 
into  general  use;  but  the  more  the  anthracite  is  tested, 
the  better  it  will  be  liked.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
factories  and  family  use  along  the  whole  seaboard.  In 
the  interior  of  New  England,  it  is  now  used  in  private 
families.  In  Boston  the  glass  factories  employ  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal. 

A  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Sharon,  Connecticut,  manufactures 
a  ton  of  iron  with  one  hundred  bushels  of  charcoal.  He 
considers  anthracite,  at  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  as  cheap 
as  charcoal  at  five  doUa-s  per  100  bushels.    It  has  been 
tried  at  the  saltworks,  and  has  been  highly  commend- 
ed.   It  has  been  exported  to  the  "West  Indies,  where  it 
answers  admirably  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.   A  bar- 
rel of  this  coal  was  recently  sent  to  England,  to  a  cutler 
there,  who,  on  making  tiie  experiment,  pronounced  it 
far  superior  for  manufactiu-ing  edge  tools,  to  any  coal  j 
then  in  use  in  that  countr}-.    The  coal  as  fuel  is  recom- 
mended for  its  economy,  safety,  uniform  heat  for  many  ; 
hours,  without  attention  of  any  kind.    It  produces  no  ' 
smoke,  no  foul  chimneys,  no  unpleasant  effluvia,  no  \ 
sparks  in  combustion,  and  makes  a  pvire,  healthy  fire,  i 

AVith  such  a  field  of  promise  before  us,  with  the  his-  ! 
tory  of  the  coal  mines  of  England,  the  gi-eat  source  of  | 
wealth  and  industry  to  that  countrj',  where  one  factory 
consumes  sixty  tons  a  day,  where  a  rail  road  is  now  lo- 
cating from  Newcastle  to  Carlise,  a  distance  of  sixty 
mdes,  at  a  very  great  cost,  and  exclusively  for  the  con- 
veyance of  that  mineral,  and  when  it  is  known  that  many 
of  their  mines  are  worked  by  digging  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  feet,  and  is  found  to  be  a  lucrative 
employment,  may  we  not,  at  least,  expect  a  verv'  pro- 
fitable, as  well  asaverj-  extensive,  coasting  ti-ade  intliis 
article  ? 

It  will  be  seen  here,  that  we  have  not  brought  into 
this  estimate  the  advantages  to  result  from  the  iron  and 
other  articles  of  great  value  that  will  an-ive  at  Philadel- 
pliia,  through  the  Union  and  the  other  canals.  The  coal 
has  been  selected  in  this  instance,  as  its  probable  ratio 
of  increase  may  more  fairly  be  estimated,  and  is  only  one 
of  a  vast  body  of  articles  that  will  be  carried  from  Ptula- 
delphia  across  the  Delaware  Bay. 

Another  inducement  we  propose  offering,  however, 
that  cannot  fail,  it  is  respectfully  apprehended,  to  satisfy 


the  House  of  the  propriety  of  the  nation's  commencing 
this  defence  against  tlie  storms. 

We  allude  to  the  protection  it  would  afford  our  ves- 
sels of  war.  Two  years  ago,  wlien  this  subject  was  un- 
der discussion,  it  was  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navT  department,  who,  on  that  occasion,  received  a  let- 
ter from  Commodore  Bainbridge,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers who  examined  the  b.ay  in  question,  with  reference  to- 
a  Breakwater  being  erected  there.  The  letter  was,  at 
that  time,  communicated  to  the  House,  and  is  so  ver\- 
conclusive  upon  the  subjetj;  that  we  have  extracted  that 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 
He  says,  "it  may  in  many  views  be  considered  as  oiler- 
ing  important  advantages  to  the  vessels  of  oiu-  navy 
cruising  along  or  approaching  the  coast.  If  cruising  near 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  on  the  appearance  of  an  east- 
erly storm,  vessels  could,  and  would  no  doubt,  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  harbour  to  ride  out  the  storm  in 
safety,  instead  of  contending  with  it  on  tlie  ocean, 
where  great  damages,  possibly  a  total  loss,  might  oc- 
cur. 

Without  such  a  safe  harbour  to  bear  up  for,  where 
they  might  find  protection  against  the  storm,  and  shelter 
against  the  ice,  tliey  would  continue  at  sea,  and  contend 
with  its  furies,  in  preference  to  contending  with  tbe 
dangers  of  ice.  Hence  it  is  evident,  in  time  of  peace, 
the  large  Breakwater  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  navy. 
In  a  state  of  war,  these  advantages  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. A  vessel  of  our  navy  falling  in  with  a  superior 
force,  might  be  saved  by  retreating  to  such  a  harbor, 
where  protection  against  the  enemy,  and  the  winds,  and 
ice,  would  be  found.  For  the  want  of  such  a  harbour,  ai 
vessel  might  be  captured  or  stranded  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a  superior  force.  Greatly  more  important  will  these 
advantages  appear,  v.'hen  considered  with  reference  to  a. 
squadron  or  fleet  of  our  vessels.  Such  a  squadron, 
cruizing  between  New  York  and  the  CHiesapeakc,  where 
an  enemy's  squadron  might  also  be  cruising;  suppose  a, 
storm  to  arise  before  the  two  squadrons  cm  meet;  ours 
could  find  shelter  from  the  storm,  while  that  of  the  ene- 
my would  be  completely  exposed  to  its  fury,  and  when 
tlie  stoi-m  should  subside,  our  squadron  would  proceed 
in  search  of  the  enemy,  who,  being  most  probably  in  a 
crippled  state,  would  be  easHy  found  and  easDy  van- 
quished." 

From  a  review  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  pro- 
position of  erecting  a  Breakwater,  at  tlie  place  designat- 
ed by  the  engineers  appointed  to  make  report  upon  the 
measure,  your  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  expedient  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its 
commencement  at  the  present  session.  It  is  tnie,  the 
sum  necessar}-  for  its  completion  is  2,326,62"  dollars. 
But  many  years  will  be  required  for  its  completion.  An- 
nual appropriations  can,  therefore,  be  made,  and  thus 
not  to  be  seriously  felt  b_v  the  government.  The  Ply- 
mouth breakwater  was  upwards  of  eight  years  in  build- 
ing, and  although  it  cost  the  kingdom  of  England  one 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  pounds, 
such  has  been  its  importance,  in  pubhc  estimation,  that 
many  others  have  since  that  time,  been  erected  in 
England,  and  a  new  one  is  proposed  now  to  be  builtj 
to  be  called  the  Poi-tland  Breakwater,  which  will  re- 
quire a  lai-ge  sum  for  its  erection.  At  Kingston,  Dubhn 
bay,  a  very  serviceable  one  has  been  completed. — All  cf 
which  are  so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  this  mode  of 
lessening  the  dangers  of  the  sea  coast.  Many  other 
ai-guments  might  be  interwoven  in  this  report,"  but  as 
the  question  has  been  already  reported  upon  b}-  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  the  board  of 
engineers  appointed  to  report  upon  the  expense  and 
practicability  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  b}'  tlie  commit- 
tee on  commerce  in  the  Senate,  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary here  to  add  any  thing  fiu-ther,  but  generally  to  refer 
to  those  papers  to  enforce  the  propriet}-  of  commencing 
this  very  useful  work  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
They,  therefore,  submit  the  accompanying-  bill. 
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MEKINO  SHEEP. 
On  Wednesday  la.st,  at  the  Mercliants'  CoffeeHou.se 
sn  tliis  city,  at  1  o'clock,  commenced  the  sale  of  25  Me- 
rino Sheep,  advertised  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Freeman 
JMid  Passniore.  The  concourse  of  peo])le  that  attended 
was  greater  than  is  remembered  on  any  former  similar 
occasion. 

Tlie  s-ile  continued  two  hours,  during-  which  time  the 
.  wliole  fiock,  consisting-  of  nineteen  Ewes  and  six  Rams, 
were  sold  at  the  following  prices 


iVo.  1  Ram 


o 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 


Ewe 


§200 
280 
370 
315 
300 
140 
120 
200 
230 
190 
255 
375 
230 


No. 


14  Ewe 

15   

16   

17  - — 

18   

19   

20   

21   

22   

23   

24   

25   


400 
235 
360 
140 
250 
185 
165 
160 
105 
255 
350 
150 


The  average  price  of  the  healthy  Rams  appears  to  have 
ben  S293  eacli,  and  the  average  price  of  the  Ewes  $229 
^1  cents.  ToUd  amount  of  the  sale  of  25  Merino  Sheep 
5,900  dollars.  We  understand  that  a  very  large  projior- 
Eion  of  the  purchasers  reside  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  certm'n 
thxt  the  prices  wovUd  have  been  much  higher,  but  that 
near  200  Merinos  have  arrived  at  this  port  within  a  few- 
days,,  and  are  offered  for  sale  in  this  city.  Fifty-seven 
Kams  are  to  be  sold  at  Bush-hill  on  Wednesday  next. — 
Jfetuspaper  f)/"  1810. 
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No.  1. 

Bristol,  November  5,  1827, 
To  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Supcrlntendant  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  respectfully  submits  the  following- 
report,  viz. 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  board,  by 
authority  of  the  6th  and  7th  sections  of  an  act  passed  the 
■Sth  da}'  of  April  last,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
further  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,"  a  party  was 
organized  under  the  du-ection  of  Henry  G.  Sargeant,  esq 
engineer,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  siuwey  and  exa- 
STiination  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware.  [See  state- 
ment Itcreunto  annexed,  marked  A.  That  survey  and 
examination  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July  last,  and 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  diligence  till  completed.  A 
report  and  estimate  tliereon  having-  been  made  and  ac- 
cepted, .and  the  location  of  part  of  the  line,  to  wit:  eigh- 
teen miles  thereof  beg-inning  at  Bristol  and  extending 
U]5  wards,  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  directed.  A 
party  was  organised  for  that  purpose  and  commenced 
their  opci-ations  on  the  13th  of  September  last.  [See 
statement  hereunto  annexed;  marked  B.] 

Another  party  was  then  organised  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  and  on  the  17tli  of  September  last,  com- 
menced an  examinatiod  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware 
from  Carpenter's  point  to  Easton.  [See  statement  here- 
unto annexed,  marked  C] 

The  superintcndant  further  reports,  that  after  having 
given  30  d.a3-s  notice  in  two  newspapers  printed  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  two  in  Easton  and  two  in  Doyles- 
town,  35  sections  of  the  IS  miles  directed  to  be  located 
as  aforesaid,  (the  same  having-  been  divided  into  36  sec- 
tions of  half  a  mile  each)  were  put  under  contract  on  the 
13th  of  October  last.  [See  statement  hereunto  annexed, 
marked  D,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  contractors  and 
the  prices  at  which  each  section  is  contracted  for.  Many 
of  the  contractors  have  already  commenced  work;  the 
remainder  are  about  to  commence,  and  it  is  confidently 


■  Target  bearers  $1  SO  per  d.-.y. 


Chain  carriers  $1 


do. 


expected,  that  the  excavation  on  the  whole  of  the  sec- 
tions let,  will  be  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness  this  fall. 

Statement  marked  E,  exhibits  the  estimate  for  the 
said  18  miles,  as  made  by  Henry  G.  Sargent,  Esq.  the 
engineer  on  the  line;  aimexed  to 'which  aj-e  some  obser- 
vations explanatory  of  any  difference  that  may  exist  be- 
tween the  estimate  and  the  contract  prices. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  G.  KENNEDY, 

Superintcndant. 

A. 

The  svirvey  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  from 
Easton  to  Bristol,  and  continued  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia, was  commenced  on  the  9th  day  of  Jul}-,  1827,  and 
and  run  on  account  of  accuracy  an(l  dispatch  with  two 
levels.  The  following-  pai-ty  having  been  organised  for 
that  pui-pose.  viz. 

Henry  G.  Sargent,  engineer — salary  $2,000  per  ann. 

T.  G.  Kennedy,  assistant  engineer  and  draftsman,  ^60 
per  month. 

V/illium  Wilier,  ~?  .    ■  ,  . 

James  Sargent,  5  ^^^'stant  do       60  pr  montli. 

Thomas  Stewart,  jr. 

James  M'Keen, 

Charles  Carey, 

Daniel  D.  Rogers, 

Michael  S.  Heany, 

Charles  Hcckman, 

Ralph  Harris,  axeman  1  do. 

Thomas  Arnold  do.  pro  tem,  1  do. 

Robei  t  Ewill,  cook  1  do. 

A  wagon  and  one  horse  for  the  transportation  of  bag-- 
gage,  was  sometimes  employed;  a  boat  was  sometimes 
used,  and  occasionally  otlier  means  resorted  to  as  con- 
venience or  necessity  directed,  equivalent  to  the  hire  of 
a  wagon  and  one  horse  and  driver  for  the  whole  time  at 
2  50  per  day. 

Note. — Other  chain  carriers  and  axemen  were  oc- 
casionly  hired  for  a  few  days,  while  exploring  the  routes 
to  Newtov.'n,  Oxford,  Aspvs,  TuUytown,  &c. 

'b. 

The  location  of  18  miles  of  canal  from  Bristol  upwards 
was  commenced  on  the  13th  of  September  last,  extend- 
ing to  near  Taylor's  ferry.  The  persons  employed 
thereon,  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Thomas  G.  Kenned)',  superintcndant  ^3  per  day. 

Henrj'  G.  Sargent,  engineer. 

Emerson  M  Ilvaine,     >  ,    .  .        •  . 

Chailes  G.  Schlatter,  i  enff'neers,  at  $60  p.tna 

Thomas  Stewart,  jr. 
Michael  S.  Hoaney, 
David  Kirgan,  axeman,  at  1  per  day. 
Chain  carriers  and  another  axeman  ai-e  occasionally 
employed  when  wanted  for  a  short  time,  at  $1  per  day. 
C. 

The  survey  from  Carpenter's  point  to  Easton,  was 
commenced  on  the  17th  of  September  last,  and  is  now 
in  progress;  the  party  consist  of 

Ilenry  G,  Sargent,  Engineer. 

AVilliam  Wilier  7  ,    .  .    .  ,    ^^-n       „  .v 
,5-  Assistant  do.  $60  per  month. 
James  Sargent,  3 

Charles  Miller,  Surveyor  and  Draftsman,  §60  p.  mo. 
(^.harles  Heckman,  1  Target  bearers,  1  dollar  50  cts. 
per  day. 
Employed  asTarget  Bearers  dur- 
ing the  sickness  of  Heckman 
and  Carey,  $1  50  per  day. 

T'fT  -^k"""^"^  Chain  caiTiers,  $1  00  per  day. 
John  Smith        3  '  i  j 

Ralph  Harris,  Axe  man,  $1  00  per  day. 

Stephen  Docice,  Cook,  551  00  per  day. 

Transportation  of  baggage,  same  as  from  Easton  to 

Philadelphia. 

Note.  This  pai-ty  suffers  much  from  sickness,  which 
makes  the  occasional  employment  of  supernumeraries 
indispensible,  they  are  however,  itj  no  instancy  retained 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 


Target  bearers,  551  SO  per  day. 


Charles  Cai-ey 

William  Nyce, 
John  Hornbock, 
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Grubbing  &  clear- 
the  whole  section. 

PER  CUBIC  YARD. 

Contractors. 
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No.l 

John  L. Sevens 

2 

25 

7i 

9i 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

3 

25 

8 

8 

50 

35 

25 

Jedediah  Beckwith 

4 

8 

12^ 

25 

75 

60 

25 

60 

Do.  ... 

5 

8 

12i 

25 

75 

60 

25 

60 

Daniel  Thomas 

6 

7i 

12i 

50 

John  L.  Bevens 

7 

25 

7h 

11 

Daniel  Thomas 

8 

~i 

12i 

50 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

9 

15 

7 

7 

50 

35 

25 

Do.  ... 

10 

15 

7 

7 

50 

35 

25 

Daniel  Thomas 

11 

7i 

12^ 

50 

Phincas  Paxson 

12 

7i 

12^ 

50 

Kasson,  Gray  &  Co. 

13 

10 

9 

16 

Thomas  &.  James  R.  Scott 

14 

7i 

12 

15 

Do.  do. 

15 

7i 

12 

15 

Benjamin  R.  Morgan 

16 

7 

12^ 

15 

'Do.  do. 

17 

7 

12i 

15 

Do.  do. 

18 

7 

12i 

15 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

19 

2  50 

12 

12 

50 

35 

25 

Kasson,  Gray  &  Co. 

20 

25 

11 

16 

16 

60 

25 

Christopher  Medler 

21 

9i 

11 

25 

60 

25 

16 

Mon-is,  Cook  &  Co. 

22 

50 

9 

9 

50 

35 

25 

Christopher  Medler 

23 

9 

11 

25 

60 

25 

16 

Blackstock  &:  Moore 

24 

7 

I2i 

12 

37i 

18 

Morris,  Cook  &.  Co. 

25 

1  50 

10 

10 

50 

35 

25 

Blackstock  &  Moore 

26 

1  50 

8i 

12i 

12 

3ri 

18|- 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

27 

25 

9 

9 

50 

35 

25 

Do.  do. 

28 

9 

9 

50 

35 

25 

Do.  do. 

29 

8 

8 

50 

35 

25 

Do.  do. 

30 

60 

10 

10 

50 

35 

25 

Do.  do. 

31 

2  00 

10 

10 

50 

35 

25 

Barker,  Smith  &  M'Allister 

32 

8^ 

11 

42 

24 

18| 

Do.  do. 

33 

8'i 

11 

42 

24 

m 

Do.  do. 

34 

8i 
8 

11 

42 

24 

Patrick  Miilvaney  - 

35 

1  55 

14 

45 

18 

18 

Do.  do. 

36 

1  55 

8 

14 

45 

18 

18 

Avcrag-e  Excavation 

812.35 

Average  Embankment  - 

111135 

a, 
o 


50 
50 


25 
25 


40 
40 


25 
25 


Note.  Blanks  in  the  foreg'oing  statement,  to  be  filled  at  the  Estimate  of  the  Eng-Incer. 
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And  this  averag-e  will  in  i-eality  be  reduced  somewhat 
lower;  because  on  some  of  the  sections  where  the  high- 
est prices  are  proposed  for  embankment,  there  will  be 
none,  as  on  13  and  20;  and  on  others  very  little,  as  on 
35  and  36. 

The  ;ictual  letting'  is  therefore  less  than  the  estuTiate, 
for  it  win  be  recollected  that  ?Ir.  Sargent's  estimate, 
fromwiiich  the  foreg'oing-  is  copied,  was  predicated  on  tlie 
supposition  that  the  canal  would  be  four  feet  deep;  and 
to  which  estimate  tlie  sum  of  §45,972  30  w;is  afterwai-ds 
added  for  a  five  feet  cut;  being-  about  16  cents  per  cu- 
bic yard  for  the  excavation  of  the  additional  foot,  This 
sum,  sliould  no  unforeseen  difficulties  present  them- 
selves, it  is  fair  to  conclude,  will  be  excess  in  the  esti- 
mate. 

No  comparative  view  of  the  other  items  of  the  con- 
tract prices  can  be  made  with  any  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy, for  although  proposals  were'ott'ered  and  receiv- 
ed on  many  of  tlie  sections,  as  well  for  rock,  hard  pan, 
•&c.  as  for  common  excavation  and  embankment,  yet  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  much  will  occur  on  the  18  miles,  ex- 
cept some  solid  and  detached  rock  in  the  neig-libourhood 
of  Mon-Isville,  es])ccially  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  sec- 
tions, and  some  shell  or  slate  rock  on  three  or  fom-  of  the 
upper  sections.  Nor  can  any  comparison  between  the 
estimated  and  actual  cost  of  locks,  aqueducts,  culverts 
or  bridg-cs  to  be  made,  as  none  have  yet  been  put  under 
contract. 

No.  2. 

To  the  board  ef  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — Incompliance  with  instnictions  received 
from  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
8th  of  ,Iuly  last,  relative  to  a  sui-vey  for  a  canal  along 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware  river.  I  proceeded  immcdi- 
ntely  to  Easton,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  party  could 
he  organised,  the  necessary  surveys  and  examinations 
werejcommenced,  keeping  in  view  a  continuation  of  the 
canal  up  the  Delaware  to  Carpenter's  point.  My  :itten- 
tion  has  been  directed  to  an  examination  and  estimate 
of  the  route  sowth  of  the  Lehigh.  In  commencing  this 
-siu-\'ey,  it  was  important  to  determine  the  most  eligible 
enode  of  crossing' the  Lehigh,  and  of  making  use  of  that 
stream  as  a  feeder. 

To  effect  these  two  objects,  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
[Kaising  the  water  in  the  Lehigh,  ten  feet,  by  a  dam,  of 
corresponding  height  and  accordingly  assumed  a  level 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Delaware,  ftjr  the  governance  of  my  examina- 
tions. From  this  point  a  careful  and  particular  estimate 
of  each  mile  has  been  made,  including  fencing,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  culverts,  rebuilding  i-oads,  &c.  Tlie  aggre- 
gate expense  of  each  mile  so  estimated,  together  with 
the  amount  for  lockage,  waste  wiers,  and  the  dam  across 
the  Lehigh,  also  comparative  estimates  of  the  Bristol 
and  Tullytown  routes,  and  the  additional  expense  for  a 
canal  of  five  feet  depth,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  schedule  of  estimates  hereunto  annexed. 

In  consti-ucting  this  canal  the  most  important  difficul- 
ty is  in  passing  bluff  rocky  hills,  which  in  many  places, 
forn-v  the  shore  of  the  river:  making  it  necessary  to  raise 
embankments  from  the  watei-'s  edge,  which  must  be 
protected  by  a  wall,  varying  in  height  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  according  to  the  relative  situatioii  of  the 
river  banks.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  route  passes  over 
undulating  bottom  land,  soil,  generally  sand,  loam  and 
graveL 

After  passing  New  Hope  about  four  miles,  the  country 
'west  of 'the  river  becomes  more  level,  bottom  land  in- 
creases in  width,  and  the  general  aspect  would  seem  to 
^ive  more  latitude  to  the  location  of  a  canal.  Under 
this  impression  various  routes  were  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  counti-y  to  Neshamony,  and 
actual  surveys  have  been  made  on  the  most  fa\  ourable 
that  could  ije  found:  the  result  of  these  examinations,  I 
think  determines  the  impracticability  of  cither  of  the 


routes  suggested:  consequently  the  location  of  the  canal 
must  be  confined  immediately  to  the  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware, as  far  as  Morrisville.  At  this  place  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  most  favourable  place  of  termination.  To 
this  effect,  different  routes  have  been  examined,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  those  designated  in  the 
schedule  of  estimates,  by  the  names  of  the  Biistol  and 
Tullytown  routes.  A  view  of  the  relative  situation  of 
these  routes  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  map 
herewith  presented. 

This,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  gover- 
nance of  the  board  in  fixing  on  the  place  of  termination. 

The  estimates  hereto  annexed  are  predicated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  canal  be  40  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
28  at  bottom,  and  4  feet  depth.  Locks  90  feet  clear  in 
length,  and  14  feet  width. 

The  addition;il  estimate  for  5  feet  depth,  supposes  the 
canal  to  be  40  feet  wide  at  top,  v/ith  proportionate  width 
at  bottom.  Locks  100  feet  clear  in  length  and  14  feet 
width. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer, 
Bristol,  Aug.  20,  1827. 


Estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  canal  along  tiie  val- 
ley of  the  Delaware,  commencing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Lehigh  at  Easton. 


iVo.  of  his. 

Cost  per  7nile. 

No.  of  ms. 

Cost  per  mile. 

1 

$20,436  22 

29 

10,555  79 

2 

19,732  30 

30 

28,026  25 

3 

12,448 

31 

4,679  20 

4 

18,873  12 

32 

4,849  39 

5 

17,823  24 

oo 

6,185  20 

6 

12,757  60 

34 

3,687  20 

7 

27,335  90 

35 

10,220  24 

8 

29,178 

36 

7,534 

9 

3,302  80 

37 

5,023 

10 

12,390  48 

38 

4,838  64 

11 

11,135  68 

39 

11,684  40 

12 

12,256  28 
23,202 

40 

4,135  60 

13 

41 

6,708 

14 

4,619  20 

42 

8,003 

15 

5,103  16 

43 

3,674 

IS 

4,342  80 

44 

5,566 

17 

4,501  84 

45 

5,013  20 

18 

3,643  20 

46 

4,672  80 

19 

3,397  49 

47 

4,939  20 

20 

2,566  51 

48 

9,220  80 

21  * 

3,299  11 

49 

5,833 

22 

9,086  72 

50 

2,884  40 

23 

9,303  10 

51 

4,578 

24 

4,332  40 

52 

4,076  40 

25 

12,863  40 

53 

4,535  44 

26 

4,307  40 

54 

4,446  64 

27 

12,946  27 

55 

4,206  40 

28 

32,585  88 

56 

9,193  96 

W  asteweirs 

Dam  across  Lehigh 

Lockage  170  feet  at  $200  per  foot 


Add  10  per  centfor  contingencies 
Total  amount  of  the  Tullytown  route 

Average  per  mile  at  4  feet  cutting. 


526,740  25  | 

3,000  00 
6,000  00 
34,000  00 

569,740  25 
56,974  02 

626,714  27 


11,191  32 
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Estimate  of  the  Tullvtown  route  for  a  canal  5  ft  deeti. 


To 
Add, 


Total  amount 


Average  per  mile 


626,714  27 
43,184  46 

669,898  73 

11,962  47 


Estimate  of  the  Bristol  route,  continuing  from  the  end  of 
section  51  on  the  Tullytown  route. 

No.  of  miles.  Cost  pr  mile. 

Amount  to  and  including'             51  500,281  41 

52  4,476  40 

53  4,935  44 

54  4,846  64 

55  6,178  00 

56  4,618  00 

57  2,928  00 
,58  3,058  00 

59  2,970  00 

60  5,094  00 


Add  for  waste  weirs,  dam  locks,  as  for  the 
Tullytown  route 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  conting'encies,  &.c. 


539,385  89 


43,000  00 


582,385  89 
58,238  58 


640,624  47 


Averag'e  per  mile  at  4  feet  cutting-  10,677  07 

Estimate  of  the  Bristol  route  for  a  canal  of  5  feet  deep. 

640,624  47 
45,972  30 


To 
Add 


Total  amount 


686,596  77 


Averag-e  per  mile  11,443  27 

To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  instructions  received 
from  the  secretary  of  the  board,  I  have  continued  a  sur- 
vey and  estimate  for  a  canal  along-  the  valley  of  the  De- 
laware river  from  Bristol  to  Philadelphia,  terminating-  at 
Kensing-ton,  near  Mr.  Dyctt's  g-lass  factory. 

The  level  for  this  line  was  commenced  at  a  benched 
willow  tree  opposite  the  boroug-h  of  Bristol,  correspond- 
ing- with  the  anticipated  location  of  the  canal  at  that 
place,  as  previously  surveyed,  and  extended  along-  tlie 
north  side  of  the  turnpike  to  Neshamony  creek.  From 
thence  crossing- the  turnpike  the  line  passes  be*v\^een  it 
and  the  river,  to  the  place  of  termination. 

The  surface  of  the  country  g-enerally.  Is  considerably 
undulating,  whicli  would  cause  frequent  extna-excava- 
tions  and  embankments.  The  soil  is  principally  loam, 
sand  and  gravel,  some  cobble  stone. 

In  making  the  estimate  I  have  calculated  the  cubic 
yards  of  excavation  and  embankment  at  prices  varying 
according  to  the  n;iture  of  the  work.  The  estimate  for 
aqueducts  over  Poqulston,  Pennypack  and  Frankford 
creeks,  sup-poses  them  to  be  built  with  stone  abutments, 
and  piers,  with  wooden  superstructures.  The  one  over 
Neshamony  is  calculated  to  be  built  entirely  of  .stone, 
whole  leng-th  of  waterway,  two  hundi-ed  and  sixty  feet. 

Fences  and  bridg-es  and  all  other  necessary  appen- 
d.ages,  h.ivc  been  included  in  each  mile,  the  aggragate 
of  which  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  schedule  of  es- 
timates hereto  annexed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

.H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  10, 1827. 

No.  8. 


Estimated  Expense  of  a  Canal  from  Brisioi  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Section  No.  1  {54,498  40 

2  4,952  80 

3  50,322  00  Including  Aqueduct  over  Ne- 

shamany  creek. 

4  4,214  00 

5  5,480  00 

6  5,412  77 

7  4,912  00 

8  10,801  60  Do.  Poqulston. 

9  4,987  84 

10  5,302  00 

11  19,959  92  Do.  PentYypack. 

12  5,736  84 

13  7,463  08 

14  18,857  90  Do.     Tocony  or  Frankford. 

15  4,506  40 

16  4,336  40 

17  4,417  60 

17^  miles  18     7,944  64  Basin  at  Kensington. 


174,111  19 
Add  10  p.ct.  17,411  11 
Do.  5  ft.  canal    9,276  80 


200,799  10 


?H,474  23,  43-lOOths  Expense  per  mile 
far  5  feet  Canal. 

Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  the  eighteen  miles  of  the  Delaware 
Division  now  under  contract,  at  contract priais. 

The  excavation  and  embankment  the  whole 
distance,  including  bridge  embankments, 
rock  and  grubbing  71,932  00 

For  fences,  bridges,  aqueducts,  culverts,Scc. 
which  have  not  yet  been  contracted  for, 
the  original  estimate  was  25,199  00 


Whole  cost  of  the  18  miles 


97,121  00 


December  1.5,  1827 


II.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 


No.  15. 


To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  survey  for  the  canal  along  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware,  I  have  made  the  necessary  sm-veys  and  exami- 
nations from  Carpenter's  point  to  Easton,  connecting 
them  with  the  suivey  previously  made  from  the  latter 
place  to  tide  water.    In  commencing  the  survey  of  the 
upper  route  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  dam  at  or  neai-  the  point.    With  this  view  ob- 
servations were  made  at  ditl'ercnt  places,  the  most  fa- 
vourable of  which  is  near  Dunnlng's  fen-y,  and  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  point.    At  this  place  the 
river  is  but  four  hundi-ed  and  thirteen  feet  wide.  A 
smooth  surface  of  slate  rock   extends  nearly  acros,=, 
making  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  dam.    The  De- 
laware and  Hudson  canal  approaches  witliin  fifteen 
chains  of  the  bank,  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  location  is  in  every  respect  favorable  for  con- 
necting the  two  canals,  if  desirable.    Believing  this  to 
be  the  most  eligible  situation  for  commencing  the  sui-\'ey 
for  the  canal,  I  according  assum.ed  a  level  seven  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  Water  for  the  government  of 
ni}-  examin.ations  down  the  river. 
This  level  willrequireadamofOl  feet  in  height,  which, 
together  with  the  fall  in  the  river  Immediately  below 
the  anticipated  location  of  the  dam,  will  put  the  canal 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  floods,  with  but  little  exti-a  ex- 
pense. 

The  location  of  the  canal  upon  which  tlic  estimate  is 
predicated,  is  confined  immediately  to  the  valley  of  the 
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river  tlie  whole  distance.  Examinations,  however,  have 
been  made  from  the  Bush  hill  to  the  summit  level  of  a 
proposed  route,  passing-  back  of  the  mountain  at  Wal- 
pack  Bend,  and  intersecting-  the  river  ag-ain  at  Broad- 
head's  creek.  The  elevation  of  the  summit  is  one  hun- 
(h-ed  and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  route, 
as  located  at  the  Bush  hill,  making-  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  e\ti-a  lockage.  This,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining-  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  supply 
the  summit  level,  induced  me  to  confine  my  estimate  to 
the  river  route,  as  being  the  most  ehgible  of  the  two. 

In  making  the  estimate,  the  line  has  been  divided  into 
sections  of  one  mile,  and  minute  estimates  made  of  each 
section,  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the  canal  is 
to  be  made  entire)}-  inland,  fom-  feet  deep,  and  forty  feet 
wide  at  the  top  water  line,  -with  locks  fourteen  by  nine- 
ty feet  clear  in  the  chamber,  including  the  cubic  yards 
of  excavation,  embankment  and  wall,  at  prices  varying 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  work,  also  fences,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  culverts  and  all  other  necessai-y  appendages, 
except  the  locks  and  dams.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
each  section  so  estimated  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  schedule  of  estimates  hereunto  annexed.  The 
amount  adilcd  for  lockage  and  the  dam  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  estimate. 

The  most  important  difRculties  to  be  sui-mounted  in 
constructing-  a  canal  on  this  route,  are  in  passing-  blufl' 
rocky  mountains,  that  come  close  on  the  river,  making 
it  necessary  to  r.aisc  emljankments  in  the  river,  which 
must  be  protected  by  walls  considerably  heavier  than 
is  required  on  the  route  south  of  the  Lehigh. 

These  difficulties  are  more  frequent  than  on  the  lower 
route.  The  bottom  land  is  more  undidating-,  causing 
frequent  deep  excavation  and  heavy  embankments. 
This  together  with  the  additional  amount  of  lockage, 
will  account  for  the  estimate  so  f;ir  exceeding  that  of  the 
route  south  of  the  Lehigh. 

Any  further  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  required, 
after  leaving  the  river  at  Dunning's  ferry,  ma.y  be  ob- 
tained from  the  tributaries  of  the  Delaware,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Bush  hill  and  Broadhead's 
creek. 

A  map  of  the  route  is  now  making,  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  board  as  soon  as  completed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed,       H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 

Estimate  of  the  proposed  canal  from  Caipenter's  point  to 
Easton,  in  sections  of  one  mile  each. 


Estimate.  — Continued. 


No.  of  ms. 

Dols.  cts. 

No.  of  ms. 

Dols.  cts. 

I 

10,343  64 

27 

7,254  86 

2 

18,710  82 

23 

6,249  96 

3 

4,311  53 

29 

20,523  13 

4 

4,516  53 

30 

63,488  33 

5 

5,545  33 

31 

11,610  38 

6 

15,625  48 

32 

6,957  83 

7 

ir,896  57 

33 

18,363  99 

8 

5,051  26 

34 

8,623  69 

9 

23,105  62 

35 

4,466  37 

10 

7,842  99 

36 

3,983  23 

11 

25,364  00 

37 

7,501  17 

12 

24,723  71 

38 

38,883  69 

13 

18,531  19 

59 

9,843  43 

14 

30,391  30 

40 

15,013  92 

15 

8,201  17 

41 

30,843  60 

16 

17,305  22 

42 

21,861  50 

\7 

22,248  26 

43 

32,748  07 

18 

5,021  24 

44 

60,660  00 

19 

5,776  50 

45 

14,117  73 

20 

7,068  51 

46 

9,299  25 

21 

11,918  15 

47 

9,604  42 

22 

16,914  94 

48 

7,731  86 

23 

6,140  04 

49 

4,382  60 

24 

4,872  68 

50 

13,851  73 

25 

4,362  85 

51 

9,460  31 

,26 

6,154  51 

J  52 

4,106  88 

No.  of  ms. 

Dols.  cts. 

No.  of  ms. 

Dols.  cts. 

53 

15,069  58 

63 



21,421  54 

54 

^ JljOi  /  ou 

55 

29,123  91 

65 

5,726  00 

56 

40,566  69 

66 

20,192  90 

57 

11,552  44 

67 

17,527  39 

58 

35,163  56 

68 

14,575  89 

59 

25,512  52 

69 

23,841  98 

60 

9,031  15 

70 

37,343  38 

61 

27,390  56 

62 

20,888  05 

1,158,388  84 

1,300,608  34 
130,060  83 
1,430,669  17 
20,438  13 


Add  for  268  439-IOOOfeet  lockage  at  $500  134,219  50 
Do  dam  at  Dunning's  Ferry  8,000  00 

Total  amount 

Add  10  per  cent. 

Whole  distance  70  miles 

Average  per  mile 

Signed,         H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 
No.  16. 

Estimate  of  the  proposed  canal  connecting  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  Delaware,  on  the  plan  of  cutting-  down  the 
summit  to  within  20  feet  of  low  water. 
From  the  sunmiit  to  the  Schuylkill,  average  cut  3  feet 

6  inches,  12  chains — 3105  cubic  yards,  at 

8  cts  248  40 

From  Do.  to  the  Delaware,  average  cut,  7 

ft,  39  chains— 23, 404  cub  yds  at  10  cts  2340  40 
Summit  level,  15  ft,  3  inches,  cut — 335,235 

yds.  at  18  cts  6:312  50 

Forty  feet  of  lockage,  at  $300  per  foot  20000  00 

Two  tide  locks,  at  7000  dols  each  14000  00 

Steam  machinery,  &c.  for  raising  water  12000  00 


Total  for  3  miles  less  18  chains,  108,931  10 

Estimate  of  a  thorough  cut  by  the  same  route. 
Average  cut,  29  feet,  2  inches — 1,208,450  cubic  yards 
at  30  cents  362,535  00 

Two  tide  locks,  at  7000  dols  each  14,000  00 


Dec.  15,  1827. 


375,535  00 
II.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 


POST  OFFICES  AND  POSTAGE. 

We  have  received  from  Washington,  the  letter  of  the 
Post  Master  General,  accompanied  with  a  list  of  Post 
Offices  in  the  United  States,  and  the  nett  amoimt  of 
Postages  received  fi-om  each  for  one  year  ending  31st  of 
March  1827.  From  this  list  it  appears  there  were  at 
that  time  560  post  offices  in  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 
amount  of  postage  collected  in  the  hikte  amounts  to 
55127,821  51,  of  which  the  post  office  in  this  city  paid 
$77,446  4,  nearly  |ths  of  the  whole  amount  received 
from  the  state — Han-isburg  and  Pittsburg  hold  the  next 
rank.  We  observe  one  oifice  (Alba.)  has  conti-ibuted 
seven  cents.  In  looking  over  this  list  we  notice  several 
offices  having  the  same  name — from  which  circumstance 
some  mistakes  must  occur  in  the  conveyance  of  letters. 
The  names  of  the  post  offices  and  the  amount  received 
from  each  are  as  follows.  The  number  of  offices  must 
have  increased  considerably  witliin  tlie  past  year. 


?107  1 
53  5 

15  1 

44  0 
6  7 

5  6 

0  0 
109  8 

1  4 
301  7 

24  1 

6  1 
28  6 

16  0 
5  7 

10  5 
91  0 

0  6 
43  3 

8  2, 
119  0' 
37  01 
18  2i 

3  6' 

8  4 

3  5. 
20  51 
36  8. 
22  5: 
56  5; 
22  8: 

150  Oi 

20  1! 
477  5: 

7  0( 
399  2: 

11  6'. 

45  8( 

8  5; 

4  1' 
42  4; 
86  9< 

7  2. 
108  II 

88  9i 
403  11 

9  6; 
47  7; 

49  7( 
18  4- 

113  8; 

4  Of 

45  6: 

69  3' 

8  3: 
98  2( 

55  8; 
45  1; 
15  6( 
27  9; 
66  9: 
14  5< 

250  li 

50  8; 
392  0. 

56  0; 
52  21 
13  51 
72  41 
13  5 

21  9' 

3  0, 
13  3 
86  1 

130  6 
18  3 

4  1 
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;;alhounville 

)ampbellstowii 

lanal  Port 

Janoe  Camp 

!;annon3burg 

^antoii 

Carlisle 

^armichael 

^attawissa 

'entre  Point 

ycntrevjlle 

'erestovvn 

^hanibersburg 

^^hanceford 

yharlestowu 

:;hatham 

/lieny  Bridge 

!^heiTy  Tree 

Jherryville 

;hesnut  Hill 

/Hester 

;hurchtown 

/larion 

Clark's  FeiTy 


22  62 
19  68 

3  51 
3  04 
254  13 

15  25 
1,420  16 

16  40 
60  29 

2  87 
6  80 

13  02 
1,029  65 

18  17 
48  46 
18  10 

14  14 

3  70 
3  01 

23  34 
9  84 

194  26 
63  99 
0  30 
45  87 


;larksville,  G.  co.  15  84 
;larksville,  W.  co.     32  57 

;laysville  62  89 

Heai-field  19  97 

lleaHield  Bridge  4  84 

)rmg'ans  7  53 

:oatesville  107  55 

;ochransville  66  18 

loffee  Run  4  57 

!oleraine  15  25 

Joleraine  Forge  38  38 

lollinsville  5  63 

lolumbia  486  45 

lolumbia  X  Roads  0  46 

Jolumbus  7  09 

loncord  36  86 
loncord  Meet.IIousc  15  11 

loniatville  16  95 

lonnellsville  155  74 

Jonyiigham  41  00 

Jookstown  36  52 

loolbaughs  11  50 

lootstown  71  93 

;oviiigton  14  43 

Iraig's  Meadow  9  93 
;ross  Creek  Village  20  99 

iirwensville  44  82 

)allas  3  07 

»almatia  16  32 

(amascus  18  27 

)anboro'  13  61 

)anviHe  209  51 

)arby  129  71 

)arliiig3ville  5  82 

)avipliin  24  78 

)avisville  3  83 

)ick's  Run  0  75 

)illsburgh  46  71 

)illwortlito\vn  18  64 

)ii'nocksville  4  41 

)ingham's  Ferry  19  81 

)onegal  22  73 

)ouglass' Mills  16  59 

lover  17  85 

lowningtowa  106  78 

loylestown  158  57 

)ry  Run  14  61 

lublin  0  92 

lundaff  96  81 

)unnsburgh  29  63 

Durham  10  05 

Jutottsburgh  15  47 


Earle 

East  Hanover 
East  Liberty 
East  Nantmeal 
Easton 

EastSjnithficld 

East  Whiteland 

Ebensburg 

Econoniy 

Edgemont 

Elderton 

Eldi-edville 

Elizabeth  C.  H. 

Elizabethtown 

Elk  Creek 

Elkland 

Emaus 

Ennisville 

Ephrata 

Erie 

Erwinna 
Espy 

Evansburgh 

Ewing's  Mills 

Excl  er 

Fairiield 

Fairview 

Fannettsburgh 

]'"a\vn  Grove 

Faycttcvillc 

Finleyville 

Fishing  Creek 

Foylcsvllle 

Fox  Township 

Frankford 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Franklin  Dale 

Franklintown 

Frankstown 

Frcdericktown 

Frccburg-li 

Frecdingsburgh 

Freeport 

French  Mills 

FriendsvOle 

Gambles 

Gap 

Gebhart's 
Georg-etown 


21 
7 

14 
7 

787 
11 
59 
80 
72 
20 
8 
6 
66 
100 
12 
7 
8 
18 
64 
187 
14 
6 
12 
3 
8 
45 
35 
50 
21 
8 
7 
5 
21 
2 

209 
28 
105 

1 

8 
52 
17 
11 

4 
64 

3 
51 

4 
19 

2 

10 


Georgetown,  M.  co.  22 

Germantown  425 

Gettysburgh  493 

Gibson  43 

Glen  Connell  3 

Gratz  17 

Graysvillc  14 

Great  Bend  41 
Great  Salt  AVorks  41 

Green  Castle  238 

Greenfield  14 
Greensburgh,  G.co.  68 
Gi-eensburgh.W.co.  448 

Greenville  9 

Gi'eenwood  14 

Greersburgh  102 

GulfMiUs  11 

Half  Moon  23 

Halifax  46 

Hamliurgh  77 

Hanover  145 

Harford  30 

Harlansburgh  1 1 

Harniansburgh  4 

Harmony  123 
Harrisburgh  5,962 

Harrisville  20 


Hai-tleton 
Hartsville 
HaiTey's 
Hatboi-o' 
Hellertown 
Hendricksville 
Hickory 
Hlllsboro' 
Hill's  Grove 
Hilltown 
Hinkletown 
Hoguestown 
HoUidaysburgh 
Holmesburgh 
Honeybrook 
Hookstown 
Hop  Bottom 
Hopewell 
Horseham 
Hulingsburgh 
Hulmesville 
Hummelstown 
Humphreyville 
Hunterstown 
Huntingdon 
Huntington 
Hunts  viile 
Ickesburgh 
Independence 
Indiana 
Ingham 
Irvine 
Ivy  Alill 
Jackson 
Jacksonville 
Jefterson 
Jenldnton 
Jennersville 
Jersey  Shore 
Jerseytown 
Johnstown 
Jonestown 
Karthaus 
Keating 
Keener's  Mills 
Kennett's  Square 
Kensington 
Kernsville 
Kimberton 
Kimblesville 
Kingston 
Kinziia 
Kirk's  Mills 
Kiskiminetas 
Kittanning 
KhncsviUe 
Klingerstov/n 
Knoxville 
Kreidersville 
Lady  Washington 
Lafayette 
Lampetre  Square 
Lancaster 
Landisbui-gh 
Lanesville 
Laugldintown 
Laurel  Hill 
Laurenccburgh 
Lawrenceville 
Lawsville 
Leacock 
Lebanon 
Lehigh  Gap 
Lehighton 
Lenox 
Lewisbcrry 
iLewisburgh 
Lewistown 


27  74 
34  34 
3  70 
29  18 

14  26 
19  16 

31  71 
44  63 

5  87 

7  75 

6  97 
51  70 

38  23 
208  25 

39  76 
24  54 

32  42 
27  95 
13  26 

8  54 

15  90 
156  19 

3 
11 
311 


86 
03 
13 


18  59 
4  86 
14  99 

1  05 
148  21 

4  98 

2  02 
9  70 
6  47 

17  56 
69  14 
54  80 
11  60 
145  92 
23  34 

28  09 
53  73 

10  33 
39 

17  67 
37  00 
189  24 
22  85 
14  59 

11  16 
90  40 

8  05 

29  42 
63  73 

154  18 


04 

20 
77 


.  5 
11 
22 

24  24 
19 
72 

26  85 
2,074  23 
71  97 

4  18 
48  91 

5  79 
36  27 
41  39 
10  03 

36  32 
526  55 

6  89 

25  43 
2  18 

37  71 
99  87 

350  52 


13  9; 

18  5i 

37  5i 

70  o: 

8  o; 
22  4: 

4  4! 
112  0- 

11  0; 

52  8; 

37  5. 

5  3< 

4  1: 
88  5 

15  3! 
1  31 

17  l; 
32  1; 
186  o; 

16  L 
21  II 
73  6i 
11  4: 
24  2! 
13  6; 

53  o; 

1  1< 

80  8( 

9  l; 

-52  5; 

158  9 

38  6. 
24  3- 
70  2. 

24  3; 
cs  1  5; 
200  8; 

47  i: 

589  0 
21  3; 

56  3( 
253  9 
192  4 

15  2' 

3  9' 
34  2< 
41  7 
98  1' 

6  9^ 
93  0- 
20  2' 

102  4 
66  2 
49  0. 

57  1, 

8  2 

9  1, 
65  4 

25  2. 

6  9, 

2  1 
336  3 

13  6 
37  3 
51  2 

10  7 

5  7' 
225  4^ 

8  0 

54  4i 
W  4' 

105  li 

4  7. 
:  27  9! 

29  2' 
130  2' 

7  4; 
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lount  PleasantjL.co  40 
Do  do  W.co  54 
Do       do  Wcbt 

county  99 

Do       do    Mills  9 

Do    Republic  5 

lount  Vernon  20 

,iuncy  234 

.lunster  22 

rlurraysville  31 

riyerstown  58 

Jazareth  219 
ilescopeck 

^"ew  Albany  7 

■few  Alexandria  62 

vew  Bedford  31 

vew  Berlin  113 

dewberry  19 

Jewberrytown  4 

^ew  Bloomfield  33 

vTewburg-h  7 

<e\v  Castle  70 

^e\v  Columbia  19 

■few  Dcn-y  9 

^e\v  Gardin  38 

sfew  Geneva  60 

Jew  Gerniantown  7 
Jew  Goshen  Hoppcn  9 

Jew  Holland  85 

Jew  Hope  182 
Jew  London  X  Hoads89 

Jew  Milford  39 

Jewport  15 

Jew  Providence  10 

"Jewry  22 

vTew  Salem  7 

"fewtown,  G.  co.  5 

J^ewtown  81 

Jew  Troy  8 

Jew  ille  163 

Jittany  Valley  24 

^Ton-istown  284 

viorth  East  96 

Corth  Moreland  16 

"Jorth  SevvickJy  2 

•Jorth  Sharon  9 

'jorthuiTibcrland  192 

vTorthvillc  8 

v^orth  Whitehall  8 

Jctarara  14 

)il  Creek  30 

JldFort  16 

Drangeville  9 

3rwcll  24 

3rwisburg'  132 

5ttsville  18 

Dxford,  A.  ce.  26 

Dxford  62 

I'ackersville  13 

^aintej-s'  X  Roads  8 

I'almyra,  L.  co.  24 

'almyra,  P.  co.  12 

i'aoli  6 

?'ai-adise  126 

r'arkinson's  Feny  89. 

='each  Bottom  31 

^ennsville  2 

'erry  10 

I'ei'iyopolls  41 

^eiTyville  7 

^etersbiu'g'h,  A.  co.  63 

'etersburg-h,  L.  co.  14 
Philadelphia  77,446 

'hillipsburgh  146 

'ike  21 

'ine  Grove  11 

'ine  Grove,  AV.  co.  15 


80 
30 

93 
00 
67 
54 
21 
63 
83 
11 
81 
11 
37 
51 
42 
08 
34 
21 
49 
77 
54 
19 
61 
27 
32 
25 
61 
06 
87 
73 
63 
38 
59 
21 
09 
97 
07 
57 
25 
06 
75 
92 
24 
41 
30 
37 
94 
73 
18 
05 
71 
14 
41 
59 
02 
45 
17 
19 
34 
40 
12 
54 
08 

20 
00 
89 
18 
72 
35 
32 
04 
39 
16 
82 
96 


Pine  Grove  Mills 

P-ittsburg' 


19  07 

5,342  80 

Pittston                    22  03 

Pleasant  Unity            5  75 

Plymouth  25  8.5 
Plymouth  Mectincr  11.16 


H. 


10 

4 
26 
222 
158 
18 
14 
18 
20 
49 
3 
3 

1,329 
49 


Poke  Run 
Portersviile 
Potter's  Mills 
Potts  Grove 
Pottsville 
Providence 
Proi'idenceMeet 
Pug-htov/n 
Punxetauncy 
Quakertown 
Rackoon 
Raubsville 
Reading- 
Reamstown 

Reesville  10 

Rehrersburgh  28 

Richmond  33 

R.dg'cbury  1 

Rising-  Sun  15 

Robbstown  63 

Rocksdale  31 

Rock  Hill  1 

Rockville  0 

Roseburg-  21 

Roseland  3 

Roses  1 

Rossvllle  12 

Roulet  3 

Roxboro'  29 

Roxbury  25 

Rushville  7 

Russellville  11 

Rvnds  0 

Sidsburyville  39 

St.  Mary's  24 

St.  Thomas  48 

Salem  15 

Salem  Cross  Roads  25 

Salisbury,  L.  CO.  157 

Salisbury,  S.  co.  23 

Schellsburg-h  68 

Schuylersburgh  8 

SchuylkiU  5 

Scottville  14 

Selin's  Grove        '  101 

Seller's  Tavern  14 

Sergeant  7 

Sewicklv  Bottom  20 

Shade  Gap  10 

Shade  Works  6 

Shaefferstown  17 

Shannonsville  1 

Shaver's  Creek  12 

Shepherdston  17 

Sheshequin  14 

Shippenshurgh  323 

Shippenville  21 

Sliirleysburgh  53 

Shrewsbury  48 

Siddensburgh  8 

Silver  Lake  37 

Sinking  Springs  3 
Sinking  Valley  Mills  10 

Skippack  7 

Smithfield,  B.  co.  12 

Smithfield,  F.  co.  31 

Smithfield,  S.  co.  76 

Smithport  40 

Smith's  MiJls  5 

Snydersville  19 

Somei-set  161 


S 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 


79 
79 
70  Is 
76 's 
65:s 
01  }s 
69  S 
16  S 
88S 
74!s 
23|S 

ii's 

41  S 
43  S 
78g 
48S 
47S 
64  S 
74  S 
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Waynesburgh,  F.  c  98 

Webster's  Store  46 

Wellsboro'  83 

West  Alexandi'ia  67 

AVest  Chester  260 
Westficld 

West  Hanover  28 

West  Middletown  89 

 Nantmeal  18 

 WWteland  19 

White  Deer  13 

 Hall  12 

 Marsh  36 

Whitestown  2 

Wilkesbarre  458 

Williamsburgh,H-c  73 

 -,N.c  38 

Willianisport  239 


Williannstown 
Willow  Grove 
Wind  Gap 
Windham 
Windsor 
Womelsdorf 
Wrightsville 
Wyalusing' 
79  Wysox 
72  -  •• 


60  30 
18  39 


19 
5 
13 
120 
50 
19 
17 


Yellow  Springs,  H.c  28  45 

Yellovi' Springs,  C.c   19  22 

775  24 

York  Haven              69  92 

York  Sulphixr  Springs69  25 

Youngstown             48  61 

Youngsville              28  00 


80 

36  York 
03 
74 
07 
32 
38 
78 


Total      127,821  51 


ANNALS  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  exti-acted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

25  July  1709. 
The  petition  of  Edwai-d  Shippen,  Senr.  praying  that 
this  Common  Councill  would  please  to  remitt  unto  him 
Seven  pounds  Tenn  Shillings,  or  some  part  thereof,  be- 
ing a  fine  laid  upon  him  last  City  Sessnsfor  an  Asst.  and 
Battery  committed  on  the  Body  of  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq. 
was  Read.  And  upon  consideration  of  the  sd  Petition, 
This  Councill  doth  remitt  unto  him  three  pounds  fif- 
teen shillings  of  the  aforesaid  Seven  pounds  ten  Shillings, 
provided  tliat  he  Pay  the  remaining  three  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  within  Ten  days,  otherwise  the  whole  fine  to  be 
Levied. 

The  Building  of  the  New  Market  House  being  thought 
by  this  Council  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Tov/n  and 
Beneficial  to  the  Corporation,  'twas  put  to  the  Vote  how 
Money  should  beraisedfor  the  doing  tliereof.  And  Vot- 
ed that  every  Alderman  shall  contribute  &.  pa)-  double 
to  what  the  Common  Councillmen  should  do. 

22  May  1710.    Richard  Hill,  Mayor. 

The  Members  of  this  Board  having  now  unanimously 
agi'eed  that  a  new  Market  House  shall  be  built,  with  all 
expedition,  for  the  better  accomodation  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants, to  be  lett  out  to  the  Butchers  by  this  Corporation 
at  a  certain  annual  rent  for  each  stall,  to  be  paid  quai-ter- 
ly.  For  the  doing-  whereof,  the  said  Members  have  sub- 
scribed the  several  sums  ad  joining  to  their  names,  which 
said  sums  are  to  be  repaid  them  out  of  the  sd  rents,  share 
and  share  alike,  until  they  be  repaid  witii  interest.  It 
is  therefore  ordered.  That  Alderman  Masters  &  Joshua 
Carpenter,  do  set  out  the  gYound,  contrive  the  Building 
&  pay  the  Workmen,  &:  that  the  several  subscribers  paj' 
the  respective  sums  by  them  subscribed,  unto  the  Mayor, 
One  half  in  Money  &  the  other  half  in  goods  within  ten 
days.  And  that  the  Mayor  do  pay  the  overseers  of  the 
Work  as  occasion  may  require.  And  if  any  other  in- 
habitants of  this  City,  not  Members  of  this  IJoard,  will 
subscribe  to  the  doing  the  same,  such  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  repaid  in  manner  aforesaid. 

11  May,  1711.    W.  Carter,  Mayor. 

Order'd,  that  a  Shop  be  built  under  the  Court  House 
Stairs,  to  be  lett  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

13  Novr.  1711.    Saml.  Preston,  Mayor. 

The  Mayor  acquaints  the  Board  that  he  has  frequently 
had  in  his  consideration,  the  many  providences  this 
City  has  mett  with.  In  that  fires  that  have  so  often  hap- 
pened, have  done  so  little  damage.  And  thinks  it  is  om' 
duty  to  Use  all  possible  Means  to  prevenfe  &  ExtinguLsh 
ffires  for  the  future,  by  providing  of  Buckets,  Hooks, 
Engines,  &c.  which  being  considered,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  that  svich  Instruments  should  be  provided, 
and  the  Manner  of  Doing  it  is  referred  to  the  next 
Council. 

22  July,  1712.— Sam'l  Preston,  Mayor. 


Thomas  Griffiths,  Thomas  Reman,  and  Sam'l  Powel'v 
are  appointed  regulators  of  the  Partition  walls  vritlii?* 
this  city. 

Ordered  tliat  an  ordin.-mce  be  drawn,  grounded  upon 
a  law  of  this  Province,  for  the  Ascertaining  the  Dimen- 
sions of  casks,  &.  for  the  true  Packing'  of  meats  for  Trans' 
portation,  and  Alderman  HilJ  is  desired  to  think  of  a  fit 
person  for  that  office. 

14  Aug't.  1713,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Mayor. 

It  being  very  Dificult  to  Convict  such  as  suffer  their 
Chimneys  to  take  fire  contrary  to  a  law  of  this  Province. 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  if  the  offender  will  pay  the 
fforfeiture  without  furtlier  Trouble,  he  shall  have  Ten 
Shining-s  abated  him. 

30  Sept.  1713.— William  Hill,  the  Beadle  of  tills  cit}', 
having  Lately  in  a  heat  broke  his  Bell,  and  given  out  that 
he  would  continue  no  longer  at  the  Place,  but  now  Ex- 
presses a  great  Deal  of  Sorrow  for  so  doing,  and  humbly 
Desires  to  be  contiimed  therein  During  his  Good  Beha- 
viour. And  the  Premises  being  considered.  And  the 
A^ote  put,  whether  he  Should  Continue  the  Place  any 
Longer  or  No,  It  past  in  ye  Affirmative. 

25  Oct.  1714.— Geo.  Rock,  Mayor. 

Ordered  that  the  Maj  or,  Recorder,  Aldermen  &.  Corn- 
on  Councill  wait  upon  the  Governour  on  AVedncsday 
next,  at  the  houre  of  Twelve  in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to 
proclaim  the  King,  &  afterwards  present  the  Mayor  Elect 
to  the  Governour  to  be  Qualified. 

8  Novr.  1714. 

Ordered  that  an  Ordinance  be  drawn  to  oblige  the  sel- 
lers of  Meal  and  grain  in  the  Market,  to  Expose  then- 
Meal  under  the  C;ourt  House,  by  opening  their  Sacks 
mouths,  That  the  Inhabitants  may  see  what  they  buy. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  sum  of  Fifteen  pounds  &  tersi 
shillings.  Expended  in  the  Entertainment  upon  the  Pro- 
claiming the  King,  bej'ond  the  sum  of  Fifteen  pounds,, 
the  Mayor  voluntarily  expended  out  of  his  own  Pocket,, 
be  repaid  the  Mayor  out  of  the  stall  rents. 

14Septr.  1716". 

The  price  of  Indenture  for  Apprentices  within  this 
City  being  now  imder  Consideration.  It  is  agreed  & 
order'd  that  three  Shilling  be  paid  to  the  Town  Clerk 
for  ye  Indenture,  &.  one  Shilhng  &.  six  pence  to  the 
Recordr  fr  the  Inrolment. 

1  Oct.  1717— Richard  Hill,  Mayor. 

24  Novr.  1718 — Jon'n  Dickinson,  Mayor. 
Whereas  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  tills  City  have 
A^oluntarilj'  Gone  into  the  paving  from  ye  Kennell  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Street,  befoi-e  their  respective  tenements 
with  Pibble  Stones  and  many  others  are  Levelling  to  fol- 
low their  example.  But  for  as  much  as  what  is  already 
Done  is  very  much  Damnefied  by  the  excessive  weight 
of  Carriages  &  will  be  every  day  more  and  more,  unless 
some  measures  are  speedily  taken  to  prevent  the  same. 
Therefore,  Ald'n  Fishbourne,  Thos.  Griffiths,  &c.  are 
ordered  to  bring  in  an  Ordinance  for  the  preventing  of 
the  Carters  or  others,  their  carry  ing  such  Excessive 
Loads. 

It  being  too  apparent  that  ye  neglect  of  ye  members  of 
this  board  not  giving  their  attendance  at  the  time  of  sum- 
mons, Very  much  retards  ye  Publick  Business,  It  is  ye 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  Council,  that  henceforw.ard 
the  Sum  of  three  shillings  be  strictly  required  of  such 
members  as  do  not  attend  ye  time  of  summons,  or  within 
one  hour  next  after,  pursuant  to  a  flormer  order  of  this 
Board  in  the  year  1702,  and  because  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor  8c  Recorder  will  totally  stop  all  proceedings,  it  is 
agreed  that  thev  pav  double. 
29  Deer.  1718. 

Samuel  Powell  being  required  to  pay  his  stall  rents, 
prays  a  discount,  he  being  consldei'able  out  of  pocket  in 
Building  of  the  Bridge  over  ye  Dock  in  Wallnuft  St.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  such  discount  may  be 
inconvenient ! 

15  Jul}-  1719. — Edward  Howell  is  appointed  to  Clear 
the  Square  at  the  ffront  of  the  Court  Houscj  for  which 
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he  is  allowed  flTorty  shilling's  p.  ann,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

14  Deer.  1719. — Wm.  Fishbourne,  Mayor. 

William  Pawlet  exhibits  an  acct,  of  2s.  6d.  for  a  Bell 
Rope,  2s.  for  a  Key  for  a  Padlock;  2s  3d  for  Smith  and 
Cai-penters  work  about  ye  Bell,  &  4s  for  a  Double  Bell 
Hope,  which  is  allowed,  &the  Treasurer  ordered  to  pay 
him. 

The  Mayor  &  Alderman  Hill,  in  Conjunction  with  the 
Regulators,  are  requested  to  Imploy  Jacob  Taylor  to  run 
out  the  Seven  Streets  of  this  City,  &  that  they  cause  the 
same  to  be  stakeil  out,  to  ]irevent  any  incroachment  that 
may  happen  in  Building,  for  ve  want  thereof. 

11  Iklay  1720.— Wm.  Fishbourne,  Mayor.— The 
draught  of  the  intended  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Dock 
m  the  Second  street,  being  laid  before  ye  Board  by  Al- 
derman Redman,  And  whether  a  Bridge  of  the  width  of 
Second  street,  or  one  of  seventy-five  foot  in  the  clear, 
would  be  most  convenient.  A  majority  of  the  Board 
Inclined  to  the  latter,  whereupon  the  !Ma3'or,  Alderman 
Hill,  8cc.  are  requested  to  agree  with  the  workmen  for 
the  doing  thereof,  and  report  the  same  the  next  Coun- 
cil; 

14  June  1720. — The  persons  appointed  the  last  Coun- 
cil to  agree  with  the  workmen  about  the  Bridge  to  be 
huilt  over  the  Dock  in  Second  street,  now  report:  That 
they  have  agreed  wi;h  Edward  Collins,  Mason,  for  the 
sum  of  One  hundred  and  twentj  -five  pounds,  to  be  paid 
at  ffovu-  payments,  the  same  to  be  ffinish't  by  the  15th 
day  of  November  next,  wch  agreement  is  approved  of 
by  the  Board. 

A  petition  of  several  of  the  Inhabitants  near  the  Bridge 
over  the  Dock,  with  the  Governor's  Recommendacon 
thereof,  being  now  read  &  considered,  It  is  resolved 
that  if  the  Petitioners  will  add  to  the  said  Bridge  to  make 
it  the  breadth  of  the  2nd  Street,  as  they  desire.  And 
finish  the  same,  workman  like,  with  ;.ll  possible  Expedi- 
con.  This  Board  will  allow  Thirty-five  pounds  more  to- 
wards the  charge  thereof. 

29  Aug.  1720. — The  Mayor  is  requested  to  Get  the 
Breach  at  Sassafi-as  Sti-eet,  by  John  Furness's,  As  Also 
the  end  of  the  Second  Street  &  Vine  Street,  Mended 
with  all  Expedicon,  the  charge  thereof  to  be  allowed 
him  out  of  the  Publick  Money. 

8  Novr.  1720. 

The  Governor  having  requested  the  Mayor  to  propose 
to  this  Board  the  grant  of  the  Piece  of  ground  on  the 
South  West  side  of  the  Dock,  over  agt.  the  house  he 
now  lives  in,  for  such  Term  as  the  Corporation  shall 
tJiink  fit,  &  propose  to  Drain  &  Ditch  the  same.  This 
Board  having  taken  the  same  inlo  Considei-acon,  Do 
agree,  the  Govr.  may  Enjoy  the  said  piece  of  Ground  for 
tiie  space  of  Seven  Years,  if  so  long  he  resides  in  said 
house,  He  di-eanlng  &.  Ditching  the  same  as  he  pro- 
poses. 

28  Novr.  1720. 

The  Mayor,  Recorder,  Alderman  Logan,  Alderman 
Carter,  are  Desired  to  Treat  with  James  Henderson,  who 
New  petitions  to  be  a  Publick  Chimney  Sweeper  of  this 
Citv,  in  Relacon  to  his  Terms  and  his  Capacity  of  per- 
forming itt 

19  Deer.  1720.    Wm.  Fishbourne,  Mayor. 

The  Pulling  down  or  standing  of  the  Arch  being  now 
fidly  debated^  &  parties  who  suppose  themselves  ag- 
grieved, being  again  heard,  &  the  charges  of  repau-ing 
and  continually  keeping  it  so,  being  fully  considered; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  the  pulling  down 
thereof  will  not  only  be  a  great  conveniency  to  the  pub- 
lick, but  to  divers  of  the  Petitioners  ag't  the  same. 

16  April  1722. — The  persons  appointed  the  last  Coun- 
cil, to  Inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Ground  Leading  to 
the  end  of  High  street  to  the  River  Schuylkill,  where  a 
Ifen-y  is  Intended  to  be  Erected,  now  report  that  the 
same  has  been  viewed,  &  now  produce  a  Draught  of 
the  sd  ground,  &  the  course  of  the  River  Schuylkill,  the 
.sd  Draught  being  now  Examined,  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  that  a  fferiy  be  Erected  at  the  End  of  High 
Street  over  tlie  River  Schuylkill. 


Feby  4,  1722 — Jas.  Logan,  Mayor. 

Schidkill  ffeiT}'  being-  now  again  under  consideration 
of  the  Board,  It  is  the  Unanimous  opinion  that  applica- 
tion be  immediatcl)'  made  to  Assembly  for  an  Act  to 
Vest  ye  said  Ferry  in  ye  Corporation,  &.  to  have  sole 
Management  &  Direction  thereof.  It  is  Ordered  that 
the  Mavor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  Hill,  &c.  prepare  & 
present  a  petition  for  that  purpose  without  delay. 

1  April,  1723 — J.  Logan,  Mayor. 

It  is  Ordered  that  the  Old  Prison  be  sold  to  ye  high- 
est Bidder,  and  that  the  Money  from  the  same  arising 
be  applied  to  )'e  making  Good  ye  Arch  Street  &  wharfe 
as  far  as  ye  same  will  goe. 

The  endof  Mvdben-y  Sti-eet,  (to  w itt)  from  the  east 
side  of  ye  front  street  to  ye  River,  since  the  Arch  was 
removed,  being  very  ruinous  b}'  reason  of  the  late  great 
Bains,  for  want  of  a  free  passage  for  ye  Water,  And  the 
laying  of  a  Tax  for  that  and  many  other  things  in  this 
City  being  thought  impracticable  at  this  time.  The  May- 
or, to  prevent  further  Damage  to  )  e  above  Street, 
frankly  presented  the  Corporation  with  Twenty  pounds 
to  be  laid  out  there,  for  which  he  had  the  Hearty  thanks 
of  the  Board.  And  the  Mayor  is  requested  by  ye  sd 
Board  to  Direct  AVorkmen  in  Paving  ye  Channell  &. 
Erecting  Posts  on  each  side  of  the  same  for  the  regular 
and  free  passage  of  the  water. 

Aug.  19,  1723.  J.  Logan  Mayor. 

Ordered  that  Mary  AVhitaker  he  paid  two  shillings  pr 
week  for  sweeping  the  Court  House  &  Stalls  twice  a 
week  for  ye  time  past,  &  such  further  time  to  come  as 
she  shall  continue  the  same. 

The  Mayor  desires  ye  company  of  the  Board  to  a 
Public  Dinner  with  him  now  provided  at  the  I'lume  of 
Feathers. 

Sept.  30,  1723. 

Alderman  Fishbourne,  Geo.  Fizwater  &  John  Warder, 
are  requested  to  Imploy  persons  Immediately  for  the 
Opening  of  the  High  street  to  the  New  Ferry. 

25  March,  1725.    Isaac  Norris,  M.'.yor. 


SOUNDINGS  OF  THE  DELAAVARE. 

The  following  memoranda  may  be  rehed  on  for  its 
authenticity.  As  upwards  of^sixty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  facts  which  it  exhibits  were  ascertained,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  change  has 
occiirred  in  the  soundings  of  the  Del.iware,  at  the  same 
place.  Should  a  bridge  of  ice  be  formed  during  the 
present  winter,  so  that  the  experiment  could  be  made 
with  safety,  perhaps  some  persons  who  are  curious  on 
a  subject  of  this  nature,  may  be  induced  to  furnish  th& 
public  with  information  respecting  it.  X. 

Soundings  at  J  ebb,  from  the  Bird-in-Hand  whaif  •  to 
the  Island,  and  dist.ince  across  the  Delaware,  measur- 
ed by  Samuel  Powel  and  others.    January  8th,  1752. 

At   90  feet  from  the  wharf         -       -     25  feet  water. 
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1250  the  meridian  of  the  windmill. 

2950  from  thence  to  the  Jersey  shore. 

4200  feet,  or  6  furlongs,  14  perches,  and  9  feet,  from 
shore  to  shore. 


*  Supposed  to  be  the  lower  side  of  Pine  street. 
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3Ir.  Poukon. — A  publication  in  your  paper  some 
time  ago,  of  the  sounding's  of  the  river  Delaware,  oppo- 
site to  Pine  street,  taken  by  Samuel  Powell  and  others, 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1752 — induced  me  to  go  over 
the  same  gi-ound  this  day,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
variation  had  happene.l  in  the  space  of  65  years. 

It  would  be  well  to  republish  the  communication  I 
allude  to,  that  your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  see  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Powel  had  not  sounded 
the  channel  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  as  it  is  proba- 
ble it  may  have  deepened  by  the  extension  of  the 
whan'es  of  the  cit}'. 

From  890  to  1750  feet  distance  from  the  wharf  tliere 
are  no  soundings  noted,  the  ice  contiguous  to  the  island 
being  too  thickly  piled  for  penetration,  and  this  was  also 
the  case  near  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  tide  was  about  three  quarters  flood,  correspond- 
ing with  the  deptl\  of  water  when  Mr.  Powel  took  his 
soundings,  which  was  one-fourth  ebb. 
At    90  feet  from  the  wharf  32  feet  10  inches  water. 
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her  face  toward  the  people,  that  every  body  might  know 
her;  after  which  she  received  a  whipping. — Ibid. 

_  Situation  of  Philadelphia  in  1777. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  Houses  and  Inhabitants 
in  the  City  of  Piiiladelphia,  Northern  Liberties  and  Di.s-- 
trict  of  Southwark,  which  was  delivered  to  Lord  Corn-' 
wallis,  on  the  14th  of  September  1777,  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  soon  after  the  British  troops 
took  possession  of  the  City. 


12.50  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 
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February  6,  1817. 
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5335  males. 
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FresJi  in  Schuylkill,  1737. 

Sunday  night  last  about  10  o'clock,  the  ice  in  the  river 
Schuylkill,  though  exceeding  thick  and  strong,  broke 
up  with  the  fresh  (occasioned  hy  the  rains  and  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow)  and  came  down  in  heaps,  v.'ith  huge 
violence  and  uproar.  Such  great  quantities  of  ice  being 
apt  to  dam  the  river  in  some  places,  it  raised  the  water 
exceedingly,  and  cb-ove  with  greater  violence  when  those 
dams  were  broken — it  can-ied  away  the  flats  of  some  of 
the  ferries,  and  did  other  considerable  damage.  The 
water  was  near  six  feet  high  on  the  gi-ound  floor  of  Jo- 
seph Gray's  house  at  the  middle  ferry,  which  is  three 
feet  higher  than  it  was  in  the  fresh  of  Feb.  1732-3,  and 
that  was  said  to  be  much  higher  than  had  ever  been 
Known  in  the  memory  of  man. — P.Gaz.  Feb.23, 1736-7. 


Pick  PocJcet  Punished. 
Saturday  last  a  woman  who  had  been  picking  of  pock- 
ets in  the  market  a  week  before,  was  exposed  during  the 
market  day,  upon  tlie  balcony  of  the  court  house,  with 


Penn.  Even.  Post,  1778. 

VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  1735, 

Account  of  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
(and  from  what  ports)  at  the  Custom  House  in  tliis  city, 
from  March  25,  1735,  to  March  25, 1736.  Among  those 
which  entered  were  51  ships,  13  snows  and  44  brigs;  anrl 
■among  those  which  cleared,  52  ships,  21  snows  and  53 
brigs;  the  rest  were  smaller  ves^gls. 

Entered  inwards  from 


Aberdeen 

1 

Maryland 

11 

Alicant 

1 

New  Castle 

1 

Antigua 

20 

Newfoundland 

O 

Barbadoes 

19 

New  Providenca 

3 
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1 
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4 
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17 
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7 
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9 
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8 

Cadiz 

6 
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1 
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1 

St.  Christophers 

9 

Georgia 

1 

Salem 

1 

Gibi-altai' 

1 

South  Carolina 

11 

Guernsey 

1 

Surrinam 

1 

Jamaica 

9 

Tortuga 

4 

Ireland 

14 

Turks  Island 

3 

Lisbon 

6 

Virginia 

5 

Liverpool 

2 

London 

11 

199 

Madeira 

7 
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A 

4- 
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1 
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J 
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o 
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J. 

North  Carolina 

c 
J 

Cape  Fear 

o 
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1 

1 

Fayal 

1 

Knocle  Islana 

*!r 
i 

Genoa 

3 

St.  Christophers 

o 

Georgia 

2 

Salem 

2 

Gibraltar 

6 

South  Carolina 

15 

Guernsey 

1 

SuiTinam 

2 

Jamaica 

16 

Virg'inia 

2 

Ireland 

'  23 

Winyau 

1 

Leghorn 

1 

Lisbon 

13 

212 

London 

10 

PCTZJt.  Gaz.  1736. 


Mayors  Feast,  1736. 

Thursday  last  'Williani  Alien,  esq.  Mayor  or  this  city 
for  the  year  past,  made  a  FEAST  for  his  citizens,  at  the 
State  House,  to  which  all  the  strantjers  in  town  of  note, 
were  also  invited.  Those  who  are  judg-es  of  such  thing's 
say,  that  considering'  the  delicacy  of  the  viands,  the  va- 
riety and  excellency  of  the  wines,  the  great  number  of 
g^uests,  and  yet  the  easiness  and  order  with  which  the 
whole  was  conducted,  it  was  the  most  grand  and  the  most 
elegant  entertainment  thiit  has  been  made  in  these  parts 
of  America. — Ibid. 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  IN  WASHINGTON  CO. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  signed  by  eleven  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington count)-,  and  addressed  to  the  ITarrisburg  Con- 
vention in  June  last: 

"This  county  contains  at  present  about  mic  hundred 
and  sixty  tJwiisand  sheep,  of  which  number  one  half  are 
full  and  miscd  blood  Merinos — the  other  half  co.irse 
wooled  or  native  sheep  producing  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool:  about  one  half  of 
this  quantity  is  consumed  within  ourselves,  (principally 
llie  coarse  wool)  the  balance  is  sold  to  neighbouring 
m.anufacturcrs,  or  sent  east  of  the  mountains. 

Oiu-  clearecl  land  is  estimated  at  250,000  acres,  ca])a- 
blc  of  maint.aining  on  .an  aver.age,  two  slieep  to  the  acre, 
vv  ithout  rendering  ovu-  population  dependent  on  others 
for  those  agricultural  products  which  we  consume,  and 
now  produce  within  ourselves. 

According  to  this  estimate,  we  can  keep  500,000 
Sheep,  yielding  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  washed  wooj,  which  will  leave  after  deduct- 
ing the  quantity  necessarily  consumed  by  a  popul.ition 
of  50,000,  a  siirplus  for  sale,  of  more  than  a  million  of 
pounds.  We  know  from  experience,  that  Sheep_(pro- 
vided  there  be  sufficient  inducement)  may  be  increased 
at  a  ratio  of  20  per  cent,  yearly — whidi  in  six  years 
would  give  this  county  the  number  we  have  before  esti- 
mated she  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  growing 
v/ool  than  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Ohio  and  Virgini.a,  and  the  wool  from 
such  flocks  as  have  been  judiciously  managed,  has  been 
found  to  improve  in  quality  and  increase  in  quantity: 
indeed  much  of  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
Saxon  wool  we  have  seen. 

The  fleeces  shorn  in  this  county  have  not  on  the  aver- 
age produced  more  this  year  than  75  cents  a  piece. — 
The  actual  cost  of  maintaining  sheep  does  not  fall  much 
short  (if  any)  of  one  dollar  per  head  per  annum,  for 
mere  food?  and  the  labour  necessarily  bestowed  on  its 
proper  distribution  without  any  reference  to  the  Interest  I 


of  capital  invested,  losses,  "wear  and  tear"  of  flocks, 
&c.  &c. 

The  grain  market  in  this  county  is  already  glutted — 
indeed  we  may  say  there  is  no  market — scarcely  any  is 
9old  for  our  own  consumption  except  what  is  converted 
into  whiskey,  or  fed  to  stock  passing  through  to  market. 
More  than  one  fourth  of  our  cultivated  surface  is  occu- 
pied directly  or  indirectly  with  sheep. — Itev.Bost.Rep. 


THE  JUNIATA  CANAL. 
The  work  on  this  canal  progresses  rapidly^  many  sec- 
tions are  more  than  half  completed.  The  sections  in 
the  niuTows  appear  to  get  on  slower  than  the  rest;  this 
is  occasioned  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  high  water, 
which  has  prevented  the  work  from  going  on.  The 
Juniata  has  not  been  frozen  over  this  season,  and  ever 
since  the  midtlle  of  December,  has  been  in  what  is  term- 
ed by  boatmen,  good  arking  order.  We  saw  five  aiks 
pass  down  on  Tuesday  last — this  is  the  first  winter,  in 
the  recollection  of  our  oldest  citizens  that  the  river  has 
remained  clear  of  ice. — Mifflin  Eagle. 

Bellefonte,  Centre  county ,  (Pa.)  Feb.  ^l. 
Peach  Trees  were  in  full  blossom,  in  this  town,  some 
days  since.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
similar  incident,  at  this  season  of  the  year, -in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  weather  has  been,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  months  unusually  wet;  but 
the  temperatin-e  of  the  atmosphere  uncommonly  mild. 
Soutli  winds  have  most  generally  prevailed.  It  has 
scarcely,  as  yet,  snowed  enough  to  rob  the  earth,  for 
one  day,  of  its  sad  and  sombre  appearance.  Sleighs 
are  no  longer  in  demand.  We  used  to  have  meri'y-mak- 
ing  times  in  winter;  but  those  days  are  gone  by.  The 
sound  of  the  musical  bells,  the  neighing  of  the  harness- 
ed horses,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  are  no  more  to  be 
heard.  A  north-wester,  of  several  days  continuance, 
brought  down  snow  upon  us,  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
past,  and  so  it  may  happen  the  .Tune  to  come. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
A  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  Sunday- 
School  teachers  in  September,  to  ascertain  what  num- 
ber of  children  connected  with  the  public  schools  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  do  not  attend  Sunday-Schools,  re- 
ported the  following  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries: 


Public  Schools.  No.  of  Chil.      Not  attend- 

ing S.  S. 

Christian  St.  Boys  200  60 

do.        Girls  260  80 

Lombard  St.  Boys  213  69 

do.         Girls  65  12 

Catharine  St.  Boys  184  72 

do.         Girls  190  60 

3d  above  Coates' StBoys  250  136 

do.        Girls  300  42 

Chester  St.  Boys  300  86 

Schuylkill  7th  Boys  175  50 

Kensington,  Boys  140  39 

do.        Giris  142  32 

Mary  St.  Colored  Boys  168  76 

Gasldl  St.     do.     Giris  108  9 


2695  823 


Of  2695  children,  nearly  one-third  are  not  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  Sunday-School  instruction. 
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WYOMING  MASSACRE. 

Extracted  from  Botta's  Hintory  of  the  iVar  of  American 
Independence. 

Tlie  savag'es  took  a  more  active  part  than  ever  in  the 
campaig-n  of  tliis  year,  {\778. )  Thoug-li  tliey  had  been 
intimidated  by  the  success  of  Gen.  Gates,  and  had  sent 
him  congratulations  for  himself  and  the  United  States, 
the  intrig-ues  and  presents  of  the  British  ag'ents  had  not 
lost  their  power  over  thera.  Moreover,  the  emig'rant 
colonists,  who  had  retired  amongst  these  barbarians,  ex- 
cited them  continually  by  instig-ations,  which,  tog-ether 
with  then-  natural  thu'jt  for  blood  and  pillag^e,  determin- 
ed them  without  scruple  to  make  incursions  upon  the 
northern  frontiers,  where  they  spread  ttSTor  and  desola- 
tion. The  most  ruthless  chiefs  that  guided  them  in  these 
sang'ulnary  expeditions,  were  Col.  Butler,  who  had  al- 
ready signalized  himself  in  tills  v,-ar,  and  a  certain  Brandt 
&orn  of  mixed  blood,  the  most  ferocious  beings  ever  pro- 
duced by  human  nature,  often  too  prodig-al  of  similar 
monsters.  They  spared  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  con- 
dition, Tior  even  their  own  kindred;  every  where  indis- 
criminately they  carried  devastation  and  death.  The 
knowledge  which  the  refugees  had  of  the  countrv,  the 
insulated  position  of  the  habitations,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  wilderness,  the  distance  from  the  seat  of 
g'Overnmerit,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  the  national 
force  in  other  remote  parts,  ottered  the  Indians  every  fa- 
cility for  executing  their  enterprises,  and  retu-ing-  with 
Lnpuiiity.  No  means  had  hitherto  been  found  of  re- 
pressing- the  inroads  of  so  cruel  an  enemy. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  g-eneral  devastation,  there  hap- 
pened an  event,  which  pcrha]5S,  would  be  found  without 
example  in  the  history  of  human  men.  Inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  had  planted  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  towards  the  extremity  of  Pcnnsyhania, 
and  upon  the  road  of  Osweg-o,  the  settlemient  of  Wyn- 
ming-.  Populous  and  flourishing,  its  prosperity  was  the 
subject  of  admiration.  It  consisted  of  eig-ht  townships, 
each  containing  a  square  of  five  miles,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate  answered  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  inha- 
bitants were  strangers  alike  to  excessive  wealth,  wliich 
elates  and  depraves,  and  to  poverty,  which  discourag-es 
and  degrades.  Incessantly  occupied  in  rural  toils,  they 
avoided  idleness,  and  all  the  vices  of  which  it  is  the 
source.  In  a  word  this  little  country  presented  in  reality 
the  image  of  those  fabulous  times  which  the  poets  have 
described  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Age.  But  their 
domestic  felicity  was  no  counterpoise  to  the  zeal  with 
which  they  were  animated  for  the  common  cause ;  they 
took  up  arms  and  flew  to  succour  their  countiy. 

But  neither  so  many  advantag-es,  nor  even  the  retired 
situation  of  these  unfortunate  cokniies,  could  exempt 
them  from  the  baneful  influence  of  part)^  spirit.  Al- 
though the  tories,  as  they  called  them,  were  not  so  nu- 
merous as  the  partizans  of  libert}',  yet  they  challenged 
attention  by  the  arrogance  of  their  character  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  pretensions.  Hence,  not  onlj'  families  were 
seen  armed  against  families,  but  even  sons  sided  against 
their  fathers,  brothers  against  brothers,  and,  at  last, 
wives  against  husbands.  So  true  it  is,  tliat  no  virttie  is 
proof  against  the  fanaticism  of  opinion,  and  no  happi- 
naS'S  against  poUtical  divisions.  The  tories  were  besides, 


exasperated  at  their  losses  in  the  incursions  they  had  made 
in  company  with  the  savages  in  the  preceeding  cam- 
paign: but  that  which  envenomed  them  the  most  was, 
that  several  individuals  of  the  same  party,  who,  having 
quitted  their  habitations,  were  come  to  claim  hospitality 
then  so  much  in  honor  among  the  Americans,  and  parti- 
cularly at  W3'oming,  had  been  arrested  as  suspected 
persons,  and  sent  to  take  their  trial  in  Connecticut. — 
Others  had  been  expelled  from  the  colony.  Thus  ha- 
treds became  c^ontinually  more  and  more  rancorous.  The 
tories  swore  revenge:  they  coalesced  with  the  Indians. 
The  time  was  favoui-able,  as  the  youth  of  Wyoming  were 
at  the  army.  In  order  the  better  to  secure  success,  and 
to  surprise  their  enemies  before  they  should  think  of 
standing  upon  their  defence,  they  resorted  to  artifice. 
They  pretended  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  while 
they  meditated  only  w.ar  and  vengeance. 

A  few  weeks  before  they  purposed  to  execute  their 
hon-ible  enterprise,  they  sent  several  messengers,  charg- 
ed with  protestations  of  their  earnest  desire  to  cultivate 
peace.  These  perfidies  lulled  the  inhabitants  of  Wyo- 
ming into  a  deceitful  security,  while  they  procured  the 
tories  and  savages  the  means  of  conceiting  with  their 
partisans,  and  of  observing  the  immediate  state  of  the 
colon}'.  Notwitlistanding  the  solemn  assurances  of  the 
Indians,  the  colonists,  as  it  often  happens  when  gTeat  ca-- 
lamities  are  about  to  fall  on  a  people,  seemed  to  have  a 
sort  of  pre-sentimcnt  of  their  approaching  fate.  They 
wrote  to  Washington,  praying  him  to  lend  them  imme- 
diate assistance.  Their  despatches  did  not  reach  him: 
they  were  intercepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  loyalists;  and 
they  would,  besides,  have  arrived  too  late.  The  savages 
had  already  made  tlieir  appearance  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  colony :  the  plunder  they  had  made  there  was  of  lit- 
tle impoj-tance,  but  the  cnielties  they  had  perpetrated 
we  affriglitful;  the  mournful  pi'elude  of  those  more  ter- 
rible scenes  which  were  shortly  to  follow! 

About  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July,  the 
Indians  suddenly  appeared  in  force  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  They  were  headed  by  the  John  But- 
ler and  Brandt,  already  named,  with  other  cliiefs  of  tlieir 
nation,  distinguished  by  their  extreme  ferocity  in  the 
preceding  expeditions.  This  troop  amounted  in  all  to 
sixteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  less  than  a  fourth  were 
Indians,  and  the  rest  tories,  disguised  and  painted  to 
resemble  them:  the  officers,  however,  wore  the  uniforms 
of  their  rank,  and  had  the  appearance  of  reg-ulars.  The 
colonists  of  Wyoming,  finding  tiieir  friends  so  remote, 
and  their  enemies  so  near,  had  constmcted  for  their  so- 
curity  four  forts,  in  wliich,  and  upon  difterent  points  of 
the  frontier,  they  had  disbibutcd  about  five  hundred 
men.  _ 

The  ^Vhole  colony  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Zebulon  Butler,  cousin  of  John,  a  man  who  with  some 
courage,  was  totally  devoid  of  capacity.  He  wa,s  even 
accused  of  treacherj';  but  this  imputatation  is  not  prov- 
ed. It  is  at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  foi-ts  which  stood 
nearest  to  the  frontiers,  was  entrusted  to  soldiers  infect- 
ed with  the  opinions  of  the  tories,  and  who  gave  it  up, 
without  resistance,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy. 
'I"he  second,  on  being  vigorously  assaulted,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  savages  spared,  it  is  true,  the  women 
and  cliikh-en,  but  butchered  all  the  rest  without  excep- 
tion.   Zebulon  then  withdi-ew,  with  all  his  people,  into 
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the  principal  fort,  called  King'ston.  The  old  men,  the 
women,  the  cliildren,  the  sick,  in  a  word  all  that  were 
unable  to  bear  arms,  repaired  thither  in  throngs,  and 
uttering-  lamentable  cries,  as  to  the  lastrefug'o  where  any 
hope  of  safet}'  remained.  The  position  was  susceptible 
of  defence:  and  if  Zeliulon  had  held  firm  he  might  have 
hoped  to  withstand  the  enemy  until  the  amval  of  suc- 
cours. But  John  Butler  was  lavish  of  promises  in  order 
to  draw  him  out,  in  which  he  succeeded,  b)'  persuading 
him  tliat  if  he  would  consent  to  a  parley  in  the  open 
field,  the  siege  would  soon  be  raised  and  eveiy  thing 
accommodated.  John  retired,  infact,  with  all  his  corps; 
Zebulon  afterwards  marched  out  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  conference,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
foi't;  from  motives  of  caution,  he  took  witli  liini  four 
liundred  men  well  armed,  beiiig  nearly  tlie  whole 
Btreng'th  of  his  g-arrison.  If  this  step  was  not  dictated  by 
ti-eacher}',  it  must  at  least  be  attributed  to  a  very  strang-e 
simplicity.  Having  come  to  the  spot  agreed  on,  Zebu- 
Ion  found  no  living  being  there.  Reluctant  to  return 
without  an  interview,  he  advanced  towai-ds  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  at  a  still  greater  chstance  from  the  fort,  hoping 
he  might  tliere  find  some  person  to  confer  with.  The 
farther  he  proceeded  in  this  dismal  solitude,  the  more  he 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  no  token  appeared  of  the 
presence  or  vicinity  of  hun-an  creatures.  But  far  from 
halting,  as  if  impelled  by  an  irresistible  destiny,  lie  con- 
tinued his  march.  The  country,  meanwhile,  began  to  be 
overshadowed  by  thick  forests;  at  length,  in  a  winding 
path,  he  perceived  a  flag  whicli  seemed  to  wave  him  on. 
The  individual  who  bore  it,  as  if  afraid  of  treachery  fi-om 
his  side,  retu-ed  as  he  advanced,  still  making-  the  same 
signals.  But  already  the  Indians  who  knew  the  country, 
profiting  by  the  obscurity  of  tlie  woods,  had  coiTipletely 
smTOunded  him.  The  unfortunate  American,  without 
suspicion  of  the  peril  he  was  in,  continued  to  press  for- 
ward, in  order  to  assure  the  traitors  that  he  would  not 
betray  them.  He  was  awakened  but  too  soon  irom  this 
dream  of  secarity;  in  an  instant  tlie  savages  sprung- from 
their  ambush,  and  fell  upon  him  with  hideous  yells. 

He  formed  his  little  troop  inso  a  compact  column,  and 
showed  more  presence  of  mind  in  danger  than  he  h-ad 
manifested  in  the  negociations.  Thoug-h  surprised,  the 
Americans  exhibited  such  vigour  and  resolution  that  the 
advantage  was  rather  ontlieirside;  when  a  soldier,  either 
through  treachery  or  cowardice,  cried  out  aloud,  "The 
colonel  has  ordered  a  retreat."  The  Americans  imme- 
diately break,  the  savages  leap  in  among  the  ranks,  and 
a  horrible  carnage  ensues.  The  fugitives  fall  by  missiles, 
the  resisting-  by  clubs  and  tomahawks.  The  v/ounded 
overturn  those  that  are  not,  the  dead  and  the  dying  are 
heaped  together  promiscuously.  Happy  those  who  ex- 
pire the  soonest!  The  savages  reserve  the  living  for  tor- 
tures! and  the  infuriate  tories,  if  other  arms  fail  them, 
mangle  the  prisoners  with  their  nails  I  Never  was  rout  so 
deplorable;  never  was  massacre  accompanied  with  so 
many  horrors.  Nearly  all  the  Americans  perished; 
about  sixty  escaped  from  the  butcher}',  and  v/ith  Zebu- 
Ion,  made  their  way  good  to  a  redoubt  upon  the  other 
bank  of  tlie  Susquehanna. 

The  conquerors  invested  Kingston  anew,  and -to  dis- 
may the  relics  of  the  garrison  by  the  most  execrable 
spectacle,  they  hurled  into  the  place  above  t  wo  hundred 
scalps,  stiU  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered 
brethren.  Col.  Dennison,  who  commanded  the  fort, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  defence,  sentaflagto  inquire 
of  Butler  what  terms  would  be  allowed  the  garrison,  on 
sun-endering  the  fort''  He  answered,  with  all  the  fellness 
of  his  inhuman  character,  and  in  a  single  word — the 
hatchet.  Reduced  to  this  ch-cadful  extremity  tlie  colonel 
still  made  what  resistance  he  could.  At  length  having 
lost  almost  all  his  soldiers,  he  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  savages  entered  the  fort  and  began  to  drag  out  the 
vanquished,  who  knowing  tlie  liands  they  were  in,  ex- 
pected no  mercy.  But  impatient  of  the  tedious  process 
of  murder  in  detail,  the  barbarians  afterwards  bethought 
themselves  of  enclosing  the  men,  women  and  children, 


promiscuously  in  the  houses  and  barrarks,  to  %\  hich  they 
set  fire  and  consumed  all  within,  listening,  delighted,  to 
the  moans  and  shrieks  of  the  expiring  nmltitude. 

The  fort  of  Wilkesbarre  still  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  colonists  of  Wyoming.  The  victors  presented 
themselves  before  it;  those  within  hoping  to  find  mercy, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  v.'itliout  resistance.  But 
if  opposition  exasperated  these  ferocious  inen,  or  rather 
these  tigers,  insatiable  of  human  blood,  submission  did 
not  soften  them.  Their  rage  was  principally  exercised 
upon  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison;  all  of  whom  they  put 
to  death,  with  a  barbarity  ingenious  in  torture.  As  for 
tlie  rest,  men,  women  and  children,  who  appeared  to 
them  not  to  merit  any  special  attention,  they  burned 
them  as  before,  in  the  houses  and  barracks.  Tlie  fort.* 
being  fallen  into  their  hands,  the  barbai-ians  proceeded 
without  obstacle,  to  the  devastation  of  the  country.  They 
employed  at  once,  fire,  sword  and  .all  instruments  of  de- 
struction. The  crops  of  every  description  were  consigned 
to  ti\e  flames.  The  habitations,  granaries,  and  other 
constructions,  the  fruit  of  years  of  human  industry,  sunk 
in  ruin  under  the  desti-Uctive  sti-okes  of  these  canibals. 


Quantity  or  depth  of  water  that  fell  in  rain  and  snow, 
and  the  number  of  days  in  wliich  it  rained  or  snowed,  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  from  Nov.l,  1809,  to  Nov.l,  1810. 


Inch.  Water.  Falling  Wea. 
3  l-16th  9  days. 
3  2-16  5 


1809.  Nov 
Dec. 

1810.  Jan.  1  5-16  3 
Feb.  2  3 
March  1  14-16  7 
April  3  4-16  5 
May    1  2 


Jn.  Water.  Fall.  Wea. 
1810.  June  5  8  days. 

July  6  2-16  12 
Aug.  5  9 
Septl  6-16  4 
Oct.  0  4-16  2 


1 


33  6-16  69 

Aver.  ht.  Barom.  above  period  in  times  of  rain  29.48  in. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  JANUARY. 

The  following  table  has  been  formed  from  the  ob- 
servations made  at  the  Health  Ofiice  during  22  years, 
commencing  with  1807  and  ending  with  last  January, 
The  observations  have  been  made  tlu-oughout  that  time 
witli  the  same  thermometer,  exposed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  exhibit  probably  as  fair  a  criterion  of  the  tem- 
perature for  these  yeai-s,  as  can  be  obtained.  It  is  pur- 
posed to  fiu-nish  a  similar  table  for  each  monthj  through- 
out the  year,  as  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  the 
state  of  the  thermometer  at  any  subsequent  pei-iod;  such 
tables  will  be  very  useful,  and  much  more  certain  than 
the  usual  conjectures  that  are  frequently  made.  This 
table  exhibits  at  one  view,  the  temperature  for  each  day 
of  the  montli  of  January  for  each  year,  at  9,  12  and  3 
o'clock;  and  likewise  the  mean  of  those  three  daily  ob- 
servations at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  outer  columns 
exhibit  the  highest,  lowest  and  mean  of  each  observa- 
tion, and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
month,  and  the  mean  of  each  month  of  each  year.  Ther 
usual  mode  of  ascertaining  the  mean,  is  to  add  the  high- 
est and  lowest  together  and  divide  the  amount  by  2 — 
we  have  adopted  a  different  plan,  believing  tliat  it  shows 
more  fairly  the  resnlt.  We  have  added  every  observa- 
tion together,  and  divided  their  sum  by  the  number  of 
observations,  which  generally  gives  a  different  result 
from  the  former  mode:  Thus  for  instance,  at  3  o'clock 
on  21st,  in  1811,  the  highest  was  66,  the  lowest  24=-90, 
mean  45  by  old  mode — actual  mean  as  found  in  the  other 
way  37.  The  observations  were  omitted  on  Sundays, 
excepting  for  the  few  last  years. 
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Year 


180r 


1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1812 


.181; 


1814 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


1819 


11820 


1821 


1822 


1823 


9  34  30 
12  36  32 


1824 


1825 


1826 


1828 


9  3433  43 
1242  38  48 

42  40  48  ^^^^--^v.-,- 
32  24  24  30  40  38 
36  30  28  34  44  40 
33334     30  262832383" 
28  20  21  24  26  28 
„2  26  27  32  34  38 
^     30  24  25  30  32'38 
9  33  36  38  42  44  50 
12  42  42  40  48  50  58 
40  40  40  48  52  58 
22  30  28  28  37 
12  26  34  32  29  43 
26  32  32  29  42 
9  40  37  29  33     35  3 
12  39  36  34  35 


12  47  54 


30  36„„.-.  

3  45  55     29  34  35  4120  29  ,.„... 

31     3619  26  27]32  35     32  27  32  31  26  o- 
12  37     42  21  33  32|42  41     44  33  37  36  35  37     42  33  36  4140^,-, 

4132  34  39  35  28 
35  35  36  37  39  38 


_  -7138  37  38 
9  44138  40 
12  44139  44 
3  43  38  45 
941 
I2I42 
141 


i4  40  41 35l41  29 
49  53  49  45  50  33 
47  514442  47  30     33  3:^  o 

 2  33     22  20  26  30  32  30 

34  35     3129  38  38  46  38 

35  37     28  24  35  40  44  40 


1011 


33|32  34  36  33  38  ioaoj 
9:40  28  30  34  21  22  33  43  43  48  41  39  34  43  .  . 
12  43  31  32'40  25  27  36  45  48  53  43  42  40  49  53  32 
3  41  30  34'37  25 


12 


38  39  40 
33  35 


,46  40:44  44  42  41 
44  3738  42  38  39 
16  15  39  35  30  32     32  3140  36 
29  28  49  44  43  37     49  45  43  41 
23  30  48140  41  35 
22  26  23  31  39:26 
34353739  42;31 
■50     ^7  472 


36  38  30  34  29  21 
43  49  34  39  39  25 
43  45  33  40  29  27 
36  41  41  3637-37 
46  48;44  38  38  40 
49  49  45  39  38  41 


-     28  33  35 
233  28  32  36 
12     25  3o 
29     30  43 


32  3 

30  37!31  36  39 

17  00|07  29 

  19  15  24  35 

3l411610'26  37 

13  lljlS 

18  17:27 
17  18  29 

738  33  34 
36  34 


29  32  40  36 
J9  45  52  42 

39  43  48  38    ^ 

,31302826  2631  333632322632 
36  3435  33  29  35  34  38  39  35  30  40 
35 3432 32t2734     35  40  40  33  33  39     -^^  ^..y.^ 

30  29  25  16  25  33     41  27  28  22  26  35 
'  \ 33  28  29  30  37     41 "  '  '^  "^  '- 
0  34  26  27  34  38     48  „  „„ 
21  171720  11 
29  25  22  28  27 
26  23  21 24  25  26 
11  26  2619  26  38 
17  36  3125  35  40 

  ,185530273841 

24  21  273135  26     24  24  27  30  33  35     40  40  . 
28  26  32  37  40  30     26  27  33  33  37  39     41  43  40  39., 
26  28  33  38  37  32     28  26  34  44  38  421    40  43  4140  37  35 
42  53  35  35  34  47     4138  47  30  33  35     3122  32  23  30  34 
46  53  38  42  41  48     44  43  47  34  39  39     32  27  34  29  36  39 

51  53  39  43  43  52     

28  26  25  32  29  34  29  26  3135  35  38  43  34  3733  37  25 
33'30.'32  36  32  36     3133  3738  38  41     44  36  41  37  40  26 

43  37  43  39  41  28 


;/  oft  4.3  4»  io  4o  -ii;  iu  4y  5j  6Z  sz  00  :o  o  i  66  j~  6( 
oi^i  .io  30  38  47  51  54  44  44  44  52  45  31  33  35  36  32  34  36  42  36 

1827  9i23  25  26  24  21  24  27  33  34  35  35  32  35  31  27  33  11  15  15  15  12  21  27  29 
1  '?,'25.26'3l[30  23  28  35  35  35  37  37  34  35  34  31  31  15  21  19  17  19  25  32  31 

25j29'33j32  24  31  35  36  35  36  38  38  36  33  31  27  J7  21  20  ^ ^ " 
9  34'36  51  45  46  52  49  40  30  35  35  39  47  43  43  33  40  34  38 
12  36!41  5114749  56  55  37  33  37  38  41  47  46  45  35  42  41  40 
3  38,44  52  49  51  52  54  35  34  39  38  43  49  48  43  35  40  42  4 
Ave- ■>     I  I 

\  36;37  35  38  34  38  37  37  36  37  34  36  36  33  3433  36  33  34 

I'll  I 


51  32  28  30  31  29  29  28  36  35  15 

12  33  35  3133  32  40  3718  20 

!6  32  34  36  42  3616  21  38  37 


46  46  41 
19  31  26  19  32  29 
29  33  33  19  44  40 


;0  32  31  20  39 


33  35 


35  30  24  27  26  31  41  40  37  66  w 
35  28  26  29  26  36  43  40  38  35  38  46  54  26  -2)6  4'J  J 

4  32  32  33  35  37  36  32  33  66  00  66  00  |  34{ 


37 


!9  27  15  53  15  38  35 
>8  27  13  52  13  39  36 
3135  43  38  35  35  43  11  32  27 

 ^1  28  36  44  50  37  36  38  50  15  35  31 

J7  21  20  17  19  26  34  31  30  38  45  46  37  38  41  46  17  29  32 
40  34  38  30  28  20  24  21  27  38  36  34  33  30  36  52  20  32  36 


:8  40 


33  29  34  31  39  40     38  37  40  44  45  39  5o  29  24  41 
27  36  37  37  36  39     29  43  25  28  3 
33  40  41  43  42  38     35  44  26  18  36 
;6  40  41  43  46  39     37  46  28  18  37 
16  22  35  35  26  11  51  U  40  3 


42  46  45  45  46  40     43  36  30  36  39  39     30  30  36  36  33  36 
50  50  47  51  52  42     45  45  42  39  49  41     42  40  42  4;" 
50  53  50  50  52  43     44  43  40  40  49  43     42  42  44  42  -  ^ 
38  40  32  24  24  20     43  27  28  42  43  50 
40  42  38  26  25  24     44  27  28  5148  52 
40  46  38  25  23  23     42  2434  44  45  48 
28  32  33  22  20  24     26  28  28  36  42  36 
30  37  38  28  26  34     3432  36  46  50  40 
28  35  36  26  25  32     32  30  34  44  48  39 
;2  34  46  52  46  41     36  38  44341014 
!8  40  52  58  47  42     42  4446  4016  21 
J6  40  52  60  45  42     42  44  46  401418 
48  49  52  34  34  35     30  30  30  39  26  30 

52  52  58  34  37  36     32  3132  42  24  32 

53  54  58  33  36  37     29  3132  40  24  34 
32  39  34  27  30     32  29  36  24  2415 

38  42  42  32  29  36     34  45  46  27  2819 
^7~:},6Z\:},'i     38  40  47  32  28  31     34  45  44  23  2714     30  17 
9  44  48     28  32  3138  18  24     22  25  34  27  23  29     36  39  29  33  371.36 
^6  47  23  28     32  37  38  30  29  36     44  41  35  40  43  47 
2^     2g  28  35     39  40  28  38  36  45 

 1     3834323231  23 

 44  33  37  36  3 

3  35     35  24  3129148  39     38  33  35  33  32  36 

40  45  32  38  25,26     39  39  49  35  27  28 
12     55  46  37  42  30  32     53  48  50  39 

54  42  39i39  28'30     44  44  47  37  28  35 
9  29  35  27  2532  33     2413  24  18  32  33 
12  38  42  39  34'37  43     30  25  33  25  35  35 
36  37  39  32'36  38     25  23  30  29  33  34 
9  35  33  37  45 
12  46  50  50  45 
'  44  47  50  45 
9  32  33  39 
12  44  47  42 
3  45  45  42 
9  33  32 
12  41  38 

314138   .  „, 

911     18  2129  2120  34 
12,20     30'36  39  32  32  38 
3  22     29j35  35  32  3439  3. 
9|27  27  21|21i22  25     18  23  26  22  26  24 
12138  33  29|33'33  27     32  29  34  26  37  26 

■3533  2429  3228     27303129  3530     

9j29  38  29;23ll2     25  3432  23  19  27     11  26  2619  26  38     36  39  30 
12^37  41  37  2418     313734  25  25  33     17  36  3125  35  40     4143  29 
3j39  39  39,2219     313733252534     185530273841     41  45  28 
9  31134  33137 
12  34^38  37  3 


13 


14  15  16171819  20  21  22  23 


37  40  24  29  26  29 

48  43  26  35  31  34     37  35  36  40  58  24  34 
66I42  24  33  29  34     33  33  32  38  66  24  42i  37 
26  1817  2133  38     39  38  37  42  43  43  15  28  31 
30  20  20  34  39  37     40  35  42  42  48  48  19  29 
15  34  39  39     4136  4142  42  4714  33 


24  25  26  27  28  29 


34  30  38  44  48  45  48  30  18jo 
42  35  42  54  55  47  55  36  19  44 


17  34  31  28  33  3, 
40  38  36  35  44  45 
J7  32  32  42  42 
1  27  28  29  18  28 


49  36  26  29  33  19 
55  35  33  32  40127 
58  31  30  31  38  20 


84 

24  26  23  3034 
8-30  35  36 


35 


36  40  oj  ixs  o'i'  66  4/  66  JD  ly 

16  42  42  35  46  55  56  49  56  35  2145 
34  34  49  32  32  30  50  20  30  34 
' "'36  34     51  24  27  3. 

52  23  29  35  ^ 
26  26  42  20  22  27  7 
32  36  50  24  26  33  S-31 
30  34  48  24  24  32 
16  14  16  52  10  42  33 
22  20  22  58  16  42  38 
22  20  22  60  14  46  38 
34  32  28  38  52  22  30  33 
37  35  30  40  58  24  34  36 


40  44  50  34  „„^., 

36  38  52  32  3132 
34  22  20  26  2424 
38  26  24  32  30  32 
36  24  24  30  28 
14  26  32  38  26  30 
23  34  34  46  28  34 
3434  46  28  33 


5  27  33 
!6  31  27  27 
15  23 
44  29 
;9  41  28 


;4  32 


25 


4  36 
27  31 
29  38  36 
34  38  36 
!5  36  36 
12  33  42 


igUl  44  54  26 


17  37  19  18  30 
29  45  21  24I37 
22  48  24  24 
10  16  49  10  39  32 
22  25  55  22  33  39 
18  13  54  13  41  35 
34  23  32  40  13  27  30 
44  36  48  49  25  24  40 
43  34  45  48  23  25136 


25  20  28  22  41  19  22  30 
Tfi  OQ  ir.  -in  Q-i  -rn' 


46  52 


34 
16' 
37 

36  32  3 

37  36 
S8 


29  36  34  50  19  31  39' 
25  32  27  51  20  31  57^ 
35  37  16  40  16  24  30 
42  22  18  52  18  34  38 
38  19  19  48  19  29  36 
2l3lj     42  21  21  33 


35 


31. 

26  36' 
30  [; 

39  I' 


54  26  28  38, 
52  26  26  38' 
10  41  11  30  26:" 
!9  41  20  21  .331 
)7  48  22  26  33 


43  51 


j9  0/ 
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REMARKS. 

Tlie  hig^hc6t  obscn-ation  in  the  22  years  was  66  on  the 
21st  Jan.  1811,  at  3  P.  M.  the  next  highest  60  on  the 
11th,  1810,  at  3  P.  M. 

Tlie  lowest  observation  0,  on  the  25th,  at  9  A.  M.  tlie 
next  lowest  was  7  on  the  following'  day,  at  the  same 
hour.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  two  instances  in 
wliich  the  tlieimometer  fell  below  10°  in  the  wliole  se- 
ries. 

The  wannest  year  was  1807,  averaging  for  the  month 
42°,  the  coldest  1821—27°. 

Tlie  warmest  days  4th  and  6th — average  38. 

Lowest  daily  average  32°. 

The  range  of  tlie  thermometer  from  0  to  66°. 

The  average  temperature  of  January  for  22  years 


S4° 


coirpAnisos. 


Highest. 

Lowest  Mean. 

1775  . 

17th  47 

land  2 

25  36 

1790 
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40 
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8  31 
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DURHAM  CAVE. 

Mr.  Wilson, — The  following  brief  description  of  a 
cave,  vulgarly  called  the  "Devil's  Hole,"  lying  in  Dur- 
ham township,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
fifty  miles  noilh  of  Pliiladclphia,  may  not  perhaps  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  observations 
were  made  August  5th  and  October  12th,  of  the  year 
1802.  It  cei-tainly  ranks  among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
this  country,  and  deserves  greater  publicity  than  that 
which  has  been  given  it  by  historians.  Should  some  na- 
ttirahsthave  recourse  to  the  place,  survey  the  cave,  and 
give  an  autlientic,  minute,  ample  and  animated  account 
of  it  to  the  world,  he  would  do  no  more  than  his  duty. 

The  entrance  into  tliis  grotto  is  about  one  hundi-ed 
yards  west  of  the  Delaware  river;  and  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  noi-tli  from  the  point  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  Durham  creek  and  said  river.  The 
height  of  the  eminence,  enclosing  the  cavity,  is  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  thu-ty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  circumjacent  land.  From  the  pathway  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  top  of  the  rock  above,  the  measurement  is 
upwards  of  forty  feet.  Three  or  four  persons  may  easily 
enter  abreast;  but  no  more,  as  the  mouth,  though  wide 
enough  for  admitting  a  great  number,  is  rendered  inac- 
cessible by  a  ledge  of  rocks  running  parti}-  across.  -The 
cave  is  natui-alty  divided  into  tlu-ee  gi-and  apartments, 
out  of  each  of  which  into  the  other  the  descent  is  steep, 
caused  also  by  rocks  prominent  and  Jutting.  After  a 
descent  of  about  thirty  feet,  tlie  fii-st  apartment  or  cham- 
ber, displays  its  greatest  height  and  width,  of  which  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  form  a  true  estimate,  on  account 
of  the  irregularities  in  the  vault  occasioned  by  deep  in- 
terstices, and  low  dependent  stone.  A  faint  idea  of  its 
dimensions  may,  hov.-ever,  be  foimed  from  the  following 
statement  r 


An  Average. 

 A  


Pirst  Apartment, 
Second  do. 
ThLi-d  do. 


Length 
in  ft. 
90 
96 
93 


Width 
in  ft 

33 

40 

16 


Height 
in.  ft. 
20 
20 
17 


Length  of  tho  whole~\ 

cave  to  the  water's  V  279 
edge  at  the  bottom  J 

Breadth  of  the  water  20 


Total,  299 

October  12th.  In  the  open  air  the  thermometer  stood 
at  64°,  at  the  partition  bctvfeen  the  first  and  second 
apartments  it  descended  to  59° — between  the  second 
and  third  apartments  it  sunk  to  54°,  which  it  preserved 
thi'oughout  the  whole  of  the  innermost  chamber. 

August  5th.  The  thcmiometer  was  very  differently 
affected  by  the  enveloped  air,  standing  then,  in  the 
open  at  78°,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  first  chamber 
at  54,  but  at  the  fai-ther  end  of  the  lowermost,  rose  to 
62. 

To  account  for  the  rising  of  the  mercury  at  the  bot- 
tom, I  cannot  concede  to  the  hypothesis  of  either  Mp- 
Bayle  or  Dr.  Goldsmith,  but  must  venture  a  conjecture 
of  my  own. 

It'is  found  by  experience,  that,  in  mines  of  great 
depth,  the  air,  for  a  considerable  space  in  the  descent,, 
gi-ows  colder,  but  afterw  ards  is  felt  to  be  of  a  warmer 
temperature  increasing  proportlonably  with  the  depth. 
Mr.  Bayle  accounts  for  this  by  alleging  "magazines  of 
fire  to  be  near  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  wliich  com- 
municate tlieir  heat  to  the  neighbouring  regions" — but 
Goldsmith  ascribes  it  to  other  causes:  "  In  some  mines 
(says  he)  the  composition  of  the  earth  all  around  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  upon  the  admission  of  water,  or  air, 
it  frequently  becomes  hot,  and  often  bursts  out  into 
eruptions.  Beside  this,  as  the  external  air  cannot  readi- 
ly reach  the  bottom,  or  be  renewed  there,  an  obscrva-^ 
ble  heat  is  perceived  below,  without  the  necessity  of 
recun-ingto  the  central  heat  for  an  explanation." 

In  the  instance  of  the  mercury  rising  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cave,  it  is  presumed,  th.-d  the  air,  being  perceivect 
warmer,  originated  from  neither  of  tlie  above  causes,  but 
from  the  heat  of  a  numerous  party  who  had  been  there 
a  considerable  time  witli  lights,  before  the  thermometer 
was  applied.  The  deptli  is  not  great  enough  to  reach 
Basic's  central  fire;  nor  are  there  any  evidences  of 
Goldsmith's  chymical  operation  between  the  ah-  and 
mineral  substances. 

On  some  parts  of  the  vault  is  a  white  parget  some- 
what chrystalised;  and  is  probably  a  pelrefaction,  com- 
posed of  water  exuded  tlu-origh  the  rock  and  calcareous 
matter.  It  is,  by  the  assistance  of  a  hammer,  easily 
severed  from  the  stone  to  which  it  adheres;  some  of  it 
by  the  fingers.  Over  other  parts  of  the  arch  tlicre  is 
another  kind  of  incrustation,  dark  in  colour.  This  has 
the  appearance  of  moss  upon  a  tree,  but  as  hard  as  the 
rock  itself,  and  over  it  water  is  continually  trickling. 
The  rock  encompassing  the  cavern  is  entirely  limestone, 
through  which  in  many  places,  there  is  a  perpetual  pei- 
colation  of  water. 

By  suppposition,  the  descent,  in  a  right  line,  forms  an 
angle  of  40°  with  the  horizon. 

At  the  bottom  is  a  basin  of  excellent  water,  which 
measured  twenty  feet  to  the  place  where  it  came  into 
contact  with  the  rock,  temiinating  the  cave  as  far  as  it 
has  been,  or  can  be,  yet  explored.  Beyond  the  meet- 
ing of  the  rock  and  water  there  is  a  conduit  running 
further  into  the  earth,  than  could  be  measured  with  a 
long  pole;  and  is,  undoubtedly  Continued,  though  it 
may  ramify  into  many  suborcUnate  channels,  before  it 
advances  to  the  beds  of  the  river  and  creek.  The 
many  springs  on  the  verges;  the  proportionable  rising 
and  falling  of  the  water,  contained  in  tlie  cavern,  with 
the  flowing  of  the  waters  In  the  river  and  creek,  demon- 
strate the  comiection;  and  ]5rove  the  surface  of  the  one 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  other.  When  there  is  a  high 
fresh  in  the  river,  theloM'est  chamber  is  nearly  filled. 

At  the  partition  between  the  first  and  second  apart- 
ments a  small  branch  of  the  cave,  thirty-two  feet  in 
length,  takes  a  course  in  an  easterly  direction  and  so 
wide  aa  to  permit  in  some  places  two  persons  to  pass. 
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From  this  branch  are  two  others,  still  smalkr,  the  one 
extending-  twentv-two  feet  north,  tiie  other  fourteen 
south;  and,  in  width  admitting-  one  person.  —  WH.  Mer. 


LOG.\NIAN  LIDRARY. 

Tliis  collection  of  books,  which  for  their  value  and 
rarltv,  may  compare,  if  it  does  not  exceed  any  other  in 
the  country,  wits  made  by  James  Lo,^an,  who  came  to 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  AVilliam  Penn,  and 
successively  filled  the  most  conspicuous  and  honourable 
stations  in  it  His  life  was  an  undeviating-  and  arduous 
exercise  of  his  faculties  for  the  good  of  the  province, 
and  the  interests  of  the  proprietaries. — And  in  this  le- 
gacy, originally  intended  by  him  for  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  genei-atlons  which 
were  to  succeed  him,  his  enlarged  mind  desiring  the 
extension  to  others,  of  tlie  means  of  those  pui-suits  he 
had  himself  so  successfully  cultivated. 

With  this  view,  he  built  a  suitable. house  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  library;  and  by  deed,  vested  it  (with  the 
books  he  had  collected,  and  certain  rents,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  their  number,  and  supporting  a  Li- 
brarian,) in  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public,  forever; 
this  deed  he  afterwards  cancelled,  and  prepared,  but 
did  not  live  to  execute  another,  in  which  some  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  funds  and  regulations. — By  his 
last  will  and  testament,  bearing  date  the  25tli  da}'  of 
November,  1749,  he  devised  two  valuable  rents  charge, 
declaring  them  to  be  intended  for  tlie  support  of  tlie 
Library. 

After  his  death,  his  sons  William  Logan  and  James 
Logan,  John  Smith,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  being  the 
surviving  daughter  of  James  Logan  tlie  elder,  and  the 
said  AVm.  and  James  Logan,  and  John  Smitli,  being  the 
surviving  executors  of  his  last  will,  induced  by  the  same 
laudable  motives,  and  desirous  of  carrying  the  interition 
of  their  father  into  eflect,  by  deed  bearing  date  the  iJStli 
day  of  August,  1754,  between  the  said  parties,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Israel  Pemberton,  junr.  William  Allen, 
Richard  Peters,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  the  other 
part,  conveyed  to,  and  invested  in  the  said  Israel  Pem- 
berton, junr.  Wm.  Allen,  Richard  Peters,  and  Benja- 
min Franklin,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  use  of  the 
saidWm.  and  James  Logan,  John  Smith,  Israel  Pem- 
berton, junr.  William  Allen,  Richard  Peters,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  their  heii-s  and  a.ssigns  forever,  in  trust 
for  the  purposes  tlierein  mentioned,  the  House  and  Lot 
in  Sixth  sti-eet  opposite  the  present  State  House  Yard, 
with  all  the  books' deposited,  according  to  the  catalogue 
thereof,  the  uses  and  trusts  of  which  settlement  were  in 
substance  as  follows: 

That  is  to  say,  "  That  there  should  be  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  trustees,  part  of  whom  should  be  of  the  de-  ! 
scendants  of  the  said  James  Logan,  the  elder,  prefen-ing  ! 
the  male  line  to  the  female,  as  long  as  any  of  Iris  descen- 
dants remained;  that  one  of  his  male  descendants,  taken  I 
in  priority  of  birtli,  and  preferring  the  male  line  to  the  i 
female  line,  should  be  Libi-arian  of  the  said  public  Li- j 
brary,  with  a  power  of  employing  deputies;  that  the 
library  should  be  opened  for  the  public  use  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  books  might  be  bon-owed  thereout  under 
certain  restrictions;"  and  for  supporting  the  expense  of 
the  institution,  and  enlarging  the  collection  hy  the  pur- 
chase of  other  books,  from  time  to  time,  the  said  parties 
of  the  first  part,  by  the  same  deed  conveyed  to  the  said 
parties  of  the  second  part,  to  the  use  aforesaid,  on  the 
trusts  aforesaid,  the  said-  rents  charge,  devised  in  the 
said  last  will  and  testament  of  tlie  said  James  Logan,  the 
elder,  to  wit,  a  certain  rent  charge  of  twenty  oae  pounds 
sterling  per  aimum,  with  clauses  of  increase,  at  stated 
periods,  according  to  the  valuation  of  disinterested  men, 
issuing  out  of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  situate  in  Solebury 
township,  Bucks  county,  containing  three  hundred  and 
ninet3--six  acres  and  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  which  by 
deed,  dated  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thous- 
and se^-en  hundred  and  fifty,  was  granted  by  the  said 
James  Logan,  the  elder,  to  Jonathan  Ingham,  in  fee 


simple,  and  also  a  cert.iin  rent  charge  of  ten  pounds- 
sterling  per  annum,  with  the  jike  clauses  of  increase^ 
issuing  out  of  a  certain  other  tract  of  land  in  the  same 
township  and  county,  containing  two  hundi-ed  ac^es,<^ 
which  b}'  deed,  dated  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Ma\  ,  in- 
the  year  1750,  was  granted  by  the  said  James  Logan,-, 
the  elder,  to  Jacob  Uean,  in  fee  simple. 

The  libi-an'  was  thereupon  opened  for  public  use,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  in  the  settlement.  William 
Logan  served  as  Librarian,  without  compensation,  till 
h"s  death.  The  avocations  of  the  other  membei-s  or 
the  family — their  residence  out  of  town,  and  other 
causes,  suspended  the  operations  of  the  institution,- 
although  the  books  were  found  on  examination,  to 
be  in  good  condition.  Having-  received  an  addition  of 
near  1000  volumes,  by  the  will  of  the  said  AViUiam 
Logan,  the  whole  amounted  to  near  3,500  volumes, 
principally  books  in  the  learned  languages — and  James 
Logan,  (the  son,)  and  only  sm-viving  trustee  of  the  said 
institution,  requested  the  Leg-islature,  in  pm'suance  of 
an  agreement  made  between  him  and  the  directors  of 
the  librai-y  company  of  Pliiladelphia,  that  the  house  and 
lot  of  ground,  two  rents  charge,  books,  &c.  might  be 
vested  in  tlie  library  company  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  that 
power  might  be  given  to  make  such  provisions  as  may 
tend  most  effectually  to  render  the  institution  beneficial 
to  tlie  public,  consistently  with  the  designs  of  the  foun- 
der. The  above  described  property  was  then  vested  in 
the  library  company  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust,  for  the 
support  and  increase  of  the  Loganian  Library,  under  the 
following  resli-ictions  and  limitations: 

Section  II.  .\nd  be  it  fm-ther  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  Directors  of  the  said  Librai-)-  Com- 
pany of  Pliiladelphia,  for  the  time  being,  together  with 
James  Logan,  and  such  two  other  trustees  as  he  shall 
appoint,  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum,  shaU  be  trustees  of  the  said  Loganian  Libran-, 
and  may  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  b\-- 
laws,  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  preservation  and 
management  thereof,  as  consistentl}-  as  may  be  with  the 
meaning  and  insti-uctions  of  the  said  donors,  as  occasion 
shall  require.  Provided  always.  That  the  said  books 
and  other  property  now  in  the  said  messuage,  and  such 
additions  thereto  as  may  be  made,  shall  always  be  kept 
separate  and  apart  from  the  bocks  belonging  to  the  Li- 
brary Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Loganian  Library,  agreeably  to  the  intention 
of  the  donor,  and  for  continuing  a  succession  of  trustees 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  said  James  Logan, 
tlie  elder,  or  of  persons  appointed  by  such  descendants. 

The  institution  has  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
management  of  tlie  directors,  assisted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Logan  famil;r,  of  whom  Albanus  Logan  is 
now  the  oldest  male  heir,  and  on  whom,  of  course,  tlie 
appointment  of  the  other  two  directors  is  vested.  The 
property  has  increased  enormously  in  value,  and  wiU,  in 
1861,  produce  a  ver}-  large  income.  The  farm,  occupied 
by  tlie  Ingham  family,  is  verj-  productive  and  valuable. 
When  the  period  of  128  years  shall  have  expired,  the 
company  will  derive  a  large  income  from  it. 

of  the  value  of  tlie  books  in  this  llbrar}',  it  would  per- 
haps, be  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  this  place.  I  cannot 
however,  omit  an  anecdote,  related  to  me  by, a  medical 
gentleman  of  Philadelpliia,  which  places  their  value  i» 
a  strong  light.  He  had  occasion  to  consult  three  old 
medical  writers,  whose  works,  although  known  to  be 
scarce,  he  felt  little  doubt,  would  be  found  in  most  good 
medical  libraries — he  was  unsuccessful  in  all,  including 
that  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  when,  on 
repairing  to  the  Loganian  Libi-ar}-,  they  were  all  disco- 
vered on  one  shelf.  I  was  informed  by  a  London  book 
dealer,  to  whom  I  exhibited  the  catalog;ue,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  volumes  woidd  be  eagerly  ordered  from 
Europe,  at  almost  any  price,  if  they  were  offered  for 
sale. 

James  Logan  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend, 
that  he  had  expended  large  sums  of  money,  beyond 
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what  his  means  would  fldi'Iy  afFord,  to  enrich  this  col- 
lection, and  that  there  was  one  book  in  it  which  he  i-e- 
ceived  a  present  from  a  celebrated  scholar  in  Holland, 
with  the  statement  that  no  money  coidd  have  purchased 
it,  being  the  only  duphcate  then  known.  The  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  should  duly  appreciate  this  library,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  donors. 

By  the  foreg-oing-  statements  it  appears,  tliat  although 
James  Logan  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for 
his  excellent  intentions,  there  ai-c  others  who  deserve 
also  a  share;  his  children,  who  so  generously  can-ied 
those  intentions  into  effect  when  the  property,  a  very 
valuable  one,  had  fallen  to  tliem  as  residuary  legatees, 
.should  not  be  forgotten.  By  the  present  law,  they  have 
almost  no  conti'oul  over  the  funds,  &c.  of  the  institution 
because  tlie  directors  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany being  more  numerous,  can  always  out-vote  them. 

The  collection  at  tliis  time,  1828,  amounts  to  near 
5000  volumes,  and  is  daily  increasing  by  donations,  &c. 

The  following  bill  is  now  before  the  legisLnture,  and 
as  it  tends  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  concerns  of  this 
valuable  institution,  1  ti-anscribe  it  for  publication: 

To  the  hon.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General 
Assembly  met,  tlic  Memorial  of  the  Librarj-  Company 
of  Philadelpliia,  respectrully  showcth: 

That  bv  an  act  of  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth 
passed  thc  olst  of  JIarch  1792,  and  recited  therein  to 
be  made  at  the  request  of  James  Logan,  the  only  sur- 
viving trustee  of  the  Institution,  called  the  Loganian  Li- 
l)i-arr,  the  legal  property  therein,  and  in  a  certain  mes- 
suage and  lot,  and  ground  rents  described  in  the  act, 
were  vested  in  your  memoriaUsts  upon  the  ti-usts  therein 
mentioned. 

That  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  said  Library  now 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand  vohimes,  and  forming 
a  collection  which  would  be  deemed  valuable  in  any 
countiy,  is  in  every  sense  public,  all  persons  in  this  com- 
munity having  a  right  to  read  them  within  the  building 
v,  hich  contains  them,  without  fee  or  rewai-d,  and  having 
also  a  right  to  take  them  from  the  building  to  their  own 
iiouses,  for  a  limited  time,  upon  making  a  deposit  to  se- 
cm-e  their  return.  In  fixing  the  period  during  which 
.books  may  be  detained  from  the  Libraiy,  reference  is 
pai-ticularly  made  by  the  by-laws,  to  the  accommodation 
cS  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  if  they  reside 
more  than  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
snay  detain  them  double  the  period  that  is  allowed  to  a 
resident  of  the  city.  In  no  instance,  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  any  tiling  paid  by  the  reader  for  the  use 
of  these  books. 

The  founder  of  the  Library  having  thus  destined  it, 
provided  funds  for  its  support,  and  he  and  his  family, 
upon  whoTU,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  incom- 
plete in  his  life  time,  it  fell  to  carry  the  design  into  ef- 
lect,  appropriated  a  messuage  and  lot  in  Philadelphia, 
and  two  rents-charge  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  for  the  li- 
beral object  of  providing  a  librarian,  and  of  preserving, 
repairing  and  increasing  the  stock  of  books.  It  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  rent-charges  before  mentioned,  that  your 
memorialists  ask  leave  to  petition  the  legislatui'e. 

The  said  rent-charges  amount  at  present  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  sterhng,  and  to  ten  pounds  sterhng,  toge- 
ther equal  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  money 
of  the  United  States — but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion. They  were  respectively  reserved  upon  grants  or 
leases,  of  two  tracts  of  land  in  Solesbury  township, 
Bucks  county,  one  of  the  said  grants  or  leases  having 
been  made  on  the  first  of  May  1747,  by  James  Logan, 
tlie  elder,  to  Jonatlian  Ingham  and  his  heirs,  for  396-| 
acres,  and  the  other  on  the  26tli  of  May  1747,  to  Jacob 
Dean  and  his  heirs,  for  200  acres,  adjoining  the  above; 
and  the  provision  which  distinguishes  them  from  other 
rents,  is  one  that  calls  for  a  valuation  on  the  first  March 
1861,  and  at  the  eicpiration  of  every  term  of  128  years 
thereafter,  of  the  respective  tracts  out  of  which  they  are 


payable,  v.'ith  all  the  improvements,  by  four  judicious 
persons,  to  be  indiilereiitly  chosen  by  the  pai-ties,  and  by 
how  much  the  tnie  value  of  the  land  and  improvements, 
shall  in  their  judgment  exceed  the  rents  reserved  in  the 
deeds,  one  full  half  of  such  excess  is  to  be  added  to  Uie 
rents,  and  to  become  new  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  re- 
spective grantees,  tlieir  heirs  or  assigns. 

The  ti'ue  character  of  these  rents,  as  your  memorialists 
conceive,  is  that  they  are  pemianent,  end  indefeasible 
rents  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  pounds  and  ten  pounds 
sterling,  and  no  more;  the  result  of  a  valuation  in  the 
year  1861  being  entirely  contingent,  depending  upon 
the  th-en  state  of  the  land  and  improvements,  and  upon 
tlie  judgment  of  the  appraisers,  and  consequently  being 
of  so  uncertain  a  nature  that  no  man  can  undertake  up- 
on his  oath  to  estimate  them  before  hand.  Yet  it  is  by 
reason  of  this  clause  for  periodical  valuation,  that  a 
course  h;is  been  taken  by  the  assessors  of  Solesbury 
township  under  the  county  rates  and  levies  hiw,  which 
has  greatly  impaired  the  product  of  the  rents,  and  threat- 
ens to  absorb  them  altogether. 

The  principle  of  valuation  by  the  assessors  extends 
beyond  doubt  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the  actual 
or  present  rents  by  the  taxes. 

Your  memorialists  beg  leave,  on  this  head,  to  submit 
that  the  rents  arc  more  in  the  nature  of  annual  rents 
payable  by  tenants  to  their  landlord,  with  clauses  of  re- 
newal from  period  to  period,  than  to  wliat  in  the  county 
rates  and  levies  law  are  termed  ground  rents.  The 
grants  or  leases  contain  conditions  or  stipulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be  cleared,  of  the 
lu.mberto  be  cut  and  of  the  mode  of  cropping- the  ground, 
and  the  rights  of  tlie  landlord  are  thus  retained  to  the  ' 
full  extent  of  requiring  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  estates  in  the  stipulated  condition  to 
be  done  by  the  grantees  and  their  heirs  and  assignj,  and 
it  is  supposed  tluat  in  this  view  tlicy  were  regarded  in  the 
township  up  to  the  year  1803 — prior  to  which  time  they 
were  never  taxed  or  assessed  for  any  purpose;  or  if  they 
were,  the  propi-ietors  of  the  land  paid  all  the  taxes.  Rents 
resei-ved  upon  leases  with  clauses  of  renewal,  are  not 
subject,  it  is  believed,  to  the  payment  of  taxes  under 
that  act,  and  your  memorialists  hope  that  the  leg-islature  i 
will  protect  this  public  benefaction,  by  declaring,  or  by 
giving  to  your  memorialists  the  means  of  asserting  in  a 
court  of  justice,  that  these  peculiar  rents  come  within 
the  reason  and  spirit  of  ordinary  rents,  and  therefore  ai-e 
not  to  be  valued  by  the  assessors.    But  on  no  principle 
can  the  valuation  now  for  some  years  made  by  the  asses- 
sors of  Solesbury  township  be  justified.    'Phc  act  re-  , 
quii'csthc  assessors  to  value  ground  rents,  as  well  .as  the  i 
other  enumerated  estates,  at  what  they  will  bona  fide  > 
sell  for  in  ready  money;  and  as  the  character  of  these  : 
rents  has  led  perhaps  to  a  speculation  of  what  will  be  t 
their  amount  after  the  valuation  of  1861,  and  every  128  ;| 
years  thereafter,  the  plain  practical  mle  has  been  reject-  I 
ed,  and  they  have  been  estimated  at  a  value  that  nothing 
but  vague  speculation  could  have  induced  any  one  to 
suggest. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  first  year  of  which  your  memo-  , 
rialists  have  obtained  an  authentic  certificate  of  assess- 
ment, the  £25  rent  was  valued  at  §4,635,  and  the  £10 
rent  at  §3,225.    In  1820,  the  former  was  assessed  at  I 
8,343,  and  the  latter  at  6,948  dollars;  and  in  the  year  * 
1823  the  assessment  was  raised  to  10,593  dollars  for  the 
larger,  and  the  smaller  one  reduced  to  6,558  dollars.  In  , 
1826,  the  time  of  the  last  triennial  assessment,  the  for- 
mer was  placed  at  9,048  dollars,  and  the  latter  at  5,247 
dollars,  tlie  two  making  an  agi-egate  valuation,  in  the 
year  1823,  of  17,151  dollars,  and  at  present  of  14,295 
dollars,  the  fomier  being  a  price  which  at  simple  interest 
would  produce  §1,029  06  per  annum,  and  tlie  latter 
$857  70  per  annum,  the  whole  rent  being  as  before 
st.ated,  but  155  dolLars,  or  thereabouts,  and  to  suppose, 
under  any  view  of  the  future  valuation  not  ent'u-ely  ex- 
travagant, that  a  purchaser  can  be  found  to  give  a  price 
equal  to  800  or  1000  dollar*  per  annum,  for  the  now  un- 
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expired  tei-m  of  3-1  years  before  the  valuation,  during  all 
which  time  he  will  receive  back  but  155  dollars  per  an- 
num, is  to  suppose  a  man  bereft  of  his  reason.  Yet  your 
memorialists  have  heretofore  urged  this  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  without  the  least  effect,  and  the  va- 
luation is  persisted  in  notwitlistanding'  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  effect,  of  making  the  two  ground  rents  toge- 
ther pay  a  tax  of  $27  15  upon  $155,  or  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  income;  while  the 
entire  estates,  or  farms,  with  their  valuable  improve- 
ments, pay  but  §45  70.  Your  memorialists  beg  leave  to 
repeat,  that  this  is  the  property  of  a  hberal  public  chari- 
ty, intended  for  the  gratuitous  dissemination  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  classes,  and  they  humbly  pray  that  the  legis- 
lature will  extend  a  hand  to  it,  and  not  leave  it  under 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  from 
whom  there  is  no  appeal  by  law,  and  by  whose  judg- 
mei\t  its  value  is  so  materially  impaired,  and  might,  if 
carried  fmlher,  be  entirely  destroyed.  They  respect- 
fully, therefore,  request  that  the  legishiture  will  exempt 
these  rents  from  taxes,  or  that  they  will  give  them  an 
appeal  from  the  assessment  to  the  court  of  common  plea.s 
of  the  county  of  Bucks. 
And  as  in  duty,  &c. 
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To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, — The  acting-  commissioner  on  the  western 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  communicated  to  the 
board,  at  their  session  in  .Tune  last,  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  attempting  the  completion  on  the  first  of 
March  1828,  of  so  much  of  the  canal  on  the  western  divi- 
sion as  lies  between  Pittsburg  and  the  salt  works,  on  the 
Kiskeminetas,  a  distance  of  fift}' miles,  and  he  stated  that 
with  a  favourable  season  and  great  exertions  this  impor- 
tant object  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  board  by  a 
resolution  at  a  subsequent  session,  enjoined  it  as  a  duty 
upon  him  to  have  the  navigation  opened  at  the  time  pro- 
posed, if  in  his  power;  how  far  he  has  respected  this 
injunction,  and  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  board  in  common  with  Iris  own,  will  appear  from 
tlie  following  facts : 

The  Kiskeminetas  and  Pine  creeek  lines  of  twentA'-five 
and  a  half  miles,  was  put  under  contract  in  the  first  part 
of  July,  and  about  the  first  of  August,  active  operations 
were  commenced  by  the  contractors.  The  weather 
continued  favoarable  until  about  the  middle  of  October, 
when,  what  may  emphatically  be  called  "the  rainy  sea- 
son" commenced,  nor  has  there  been  five  fair  days  in 
succession,  from  that  time  to  the  present  15th  day  of 
December,  and  it  is  now  raining  copiously.  Within  this 
time  we  have  had  several  moderate  freshets  in  our 
streams,  and  two  floods  resembhng  those  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  winter.  When  the  first  of  these  freshets  came 
the  feeder  dams  on  the  Kiskeminetas  was  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  swept 
away.  By  this  disaster  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Leech 
and  Trucks,  two  enterprising  and  industrious  men,  have 
sustained,  it  is  believed,  damag-e  to  the  amount  of  3,000 
dollars.  They,  however,  as  soon  as  they  ■were  d'u-ected 
resumed  their  labours,  increased  tlieir  hands  to  about  200 
and  were  soon  ready  with  materials,  on  the  g-round,  to 
repair  the  breach,  but  had  made  bvit  little  progress, 
when  a  second  flood  greater  than  the  first,  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  all  concerned  and  stopt  the  progTess  of  the 
work : 

The  season  was  tlien  far  advanced,  and  the  weather 
continued  stormy  and  tempestuous,  and  the  prospect  of 
completing  of  the  feeder  dam,  upon  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  whole  fine  depended,  was  hopeless,  until  the 
return  of  spring.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  se- 
cure, in  the  best  possible  manner,  what  had  been  done 
and  suspend  the  work  on  the  dams  for  the  winter. 

The  acting  commissioner  having  recommended  this 
undertakings,  owes  it  to  himself  and  the  board,  to  state 


express!}',  that  had  not  the  present  season  been  much 
more  unfavourable,  than  any  season  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  navigation  would  have  been  opened,  at  tlie 
time  proposed.  And  whatever  the  board  may  think 
upon  the  subject,  he  is  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that 
if  the  public  expectations  .should  not  be  realised,  the 
fault  will  not  be  his,  nor  the  agent  upon  the  line  employ- 
ed by  the  government,  but  owing,  exclusively,  to  cir- 
cumstances and  dithculties,  that  no  human  foresight 
could  have  discovered,  nor  human  exertions  overcome. 

The  contracts  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  an 
aqueduct  across  tiie  Alleghen_y  river,  ne.ar  Pittsburg, 
tlie  tunnell  through  Grant's  hlU  and  the  other  work  con- 
nected with  them  have  already  been  reported  to  tlie 
board.  The  contractors  of  tliis  work  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  excavation  of  earth  from  the  Allegheny  river, 
the  north  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  a  like  prog-ress  has 
been  made  upon  the  Monongahela  river  to  the  south 
end,  two  of  the  lock's  pits  are  excavated  on  this  section, 
much  stone  provided  for  constructing  the  locks.  From 
the  appearance  and  nature  of  tlie  rock,  at  the  ends  of 
the  tunnell,  it  is  believed  it  will  be  found  suflicientl}' 
solid,  and  an  arch  of  brick  to  sustain  the  line  of  the  tun- 
nell, may  be  dispensed  with.  This  will  release  the  con- 
tractor from  a  heavy  expense,  and  tend  very  much  to 
facilitate  their  operations. 

The  progress  made  for  constracting  the  aqvieduct 
across  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburg,  has  not  been 
equal  to  what  was  anticipated.^  The  ground  has  been 
excavated  and  materials  furnished  for  founding- the  abut- 
ments; these  with  some  of  the  piers  were  to  have  been 
founded,  and  the  buildings  r.aised  above  the  ordinary 
floods,  so  tliat  the  work  might  have  been  prosecuted 
early  in  the  spring,  but  this  has  been  prevented  by  high 
water.  But  the  contractors  have  given  assurances,  and 
from  the  preparatoiy  steps  taken,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  but  they  will  fulfil  thek-  engagements  attlie 
stipulated  time. 

The  connection  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  board, 
between  the  canal  on  the  west  side  and  the  Alleghenv 
river,  "by  locks  and  other  necessary  works,"  was  put 
under  contract  on  the  21st  day  of  June  last.  This  line 
of  canal  is  about  60  chains  in  length.  The  excavation; 
is  completed.  The  fall  of  45  feet  has  been  overcome 
by  five  lift  locks,  two  of  these  locks  are  completed  and 
one  other  nearly  done.  To  protect  the  river  lock  and 
form  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor,  it  was  found  ncces- 
sai-}-  to  extend  into  the  river  on  the  upper  side  and  iji; 
advance  of  the  wings  of  the  lock,  a  heavy  stone  wall, 
supported  by  a  pier  head  where  it  was  most  exposed. 
This  building  together  with  the  foundation  of  the  lock, 
had  to  be  founded  near  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  at  its  lowest  stage  this  season.  At  this  depth  the 
bottom  was  found,  composed  of  loose  materials,  freely 
admitting  the  passage  of  water,  that  flov/ed  in  copious- 
ly, and  it  was  kept  down  with,  great  labour  and  difficul- 
ty. This,  however,  was  sofareffectedas  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  laj'  the  foundation  and  raise  the  pier  head 
and  protection  wall  with  the  wing-s  of  the  lock,  a  consi- 
derable height,  and  here  their  progress  was  arrested  bv 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  river,  and  a  continuation  of  high 
water  has  suspended  the  v.'ork  ever  since.  But  all  the 
materials  for  tliis  lock  ai-e  on  the  gi-ound,  and  when  the 
waters  abate  and  the  weather  becomes  favom-able,  tliis 
with  every  other  lock  on  tlie  line,  15  in  number,  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  two  abutments  and  tliree  piers  of  the  upper  aque- 
duct, on  the  Allegheny  have  been  completed.  The 
remaining  two  piers  are  yet  unfinished,  and  the  continu- 
ed high  water  in  the  river  has  stopt  the  progress  of  the 
workmen.  The  arches  and  other  wood  work  from  the 
east  abutment  to  the  third  pier,  have  been  raised,  roofed) 
and  secured,  and  the  whole  work  done  on  this  impor- 
tant building,  has  been  admired  by  all  who  have  ex- 
amined it,  not  only  for  its  elegance  and  beauty,  but  for 
its  complete  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  wasi 
designed,  and  its  promise  of  pemauent  usefulness. 
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By  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  engineers,  the  board 
will  learn  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains 
to  be  done  on  this  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  of 
which  the  following-  is  a  brief  exti-act. 
^  There  has  b  een  of  excavation  of  earth 
do.      of  rock 
Embankment  made 
Stone  wall  for  protection 
Mason  work  in  locks,  aqueducts  ^ 
culvei-ts  and  bridg-es,  3 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  principal  expense  of  a  lock 
and  canal  navigation  will  arise  from,  and  be  applicable 
to,  the  work  comprehended  under  the  foregoing- head, 
laken  conjointly,  and  to  settle  a  question  that  lias  been 
made  a  subject  of  dispute,  an  exact  average  has  been 
ma.de  of  tlie  actual  cost,  on  each  brancli  or  the  work 
■upon  this  hne,  and  the  following  result  has  been  obtain- 
ed- ■  ■        cts.  ni. 


1,522,436  V. 
350,837  ■ 
692,-18 
22,398  p. 

32,307 


Average  price  of  earth  per  cub  3-d 
Rock  do. 
Embankment 
^^'all  per  perch 
Roail  and  farm  bridg-es 


145 


07 
39 
10 

52 
00 


75  0 


Fencing  canal  by  the  perch 
with  posts  and  boards, 
Avei-age  price  of  locks  per  ft.  lift  complete,    578  50 
The  gross  amount  of  money  received  ^ 

by  the  acting  comm'r  from  the  trea- C   510,500  00  0 
surer  of  the  board  up  to  this  date,  j 
And  liis  disbursement  in  the  public  work 

amount  to  535,816  42  0 

£,eaving  the  balance  due  him  from  tlie 

commonwealth  25,316  42  0 

And  it  is  but  an  act  of  coininon  justice  to  state  that 
the  duties  performed  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
engineer  department,  were  not  only  arduous  but  severe, 
and  it  is  to  their  industry  and  perseverance  that  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  work 
fhis  season,  and  when  the  amount  of  labour  done,  and 
Ihe  style  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  is  taken  into 
ithe  account,  there  can  be  no  hazard  in  saying  that  it  has 
^cost  less  than  any  public  work  of  the  kind  in  Uie  United 
Stiites. 

By  a  report  made  in  the  fall  of  1825,  the  board  well 
recollect  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  hill 
-slips  upon  tlie  Allegheny  river,  was  strongly  represented, 
find  the  acting  commissioner  is  now  free  to  declare  that 
all  his  former  apprehensions  have  been  realised.  Ne?.r 
thirty  sections  on  the  line,  between  Pittsburg  and  the 
Klskeminetas,  have  been  subject,  less  or  more,  to  this 
inconvenience;  and  it  v  ill  be  seen  b}'  the  report  of  Mr. 
Harris,  that  this  and  a  few  items  of  expense  omitted, 
will  increase  the  expense  of  constructing-  this  line  of 
canal,  and  raise  it  upon  these  sections,  above  the  esti- 
mate of  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.  the  former  eng-ineer.  But 
,<MS  the  residue  of  the  work  upon  the  line,  it  has  been 
Jbund,  when  completed,  to  cost  less  than  the  estimate 
■pf  tJiat  gentleman.    But  this  formidable  obstacle  has 
fceec  in  a  greal;  measure  overcome,  for  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  i.iins  that  have  for  two  months  past  satu- 
rated ^he  earth  \vith  water,  there  is  no  part  of  the  line, 
werethe. canal  supphed  at  this  time  with  water,  in  which 
the  navigation  won  ]d  be  obstructed,  and  it  is  proper  here 
to  obsewe,  that  no  JiiH  slips  of  any  consequence  have 
•taken  place  upon  tire  Klskeminetas  hne,  and  it  is  con- 
lideutly  be'iicved,  fro  m  the  nature  of  tlie  gi-ound,  that 
jQone  wiJi  ooeur. 

Ml'.  Liventiore,  in  his  report,  states  that  the  naviga- 
■tion  can  be  opejiet'-  agreeably  to  the  contracts  entered 
into  at  the  last  sales,  from  the  salt  works  to  Blairsville, 
on  the  first  day  of  N  ovemher  next;  and  in  this  opinion 
the  acting  commisslo  ner  concurs;  nor  does  he  see  any 
reason  why,  if  the  let  :islature  should  so  direct,  the  hne 
might  not  "be  estendec  I  30  miles  further  to  Johnstown, 
land  completed  at  the  same  time.  This  last  mentioned 
section,  however,  woo,  'd  be  of  little  use,  without  com- 


bining it  with  a  road" across  the  mountain,  these  two  im- 
provements should  go  hand  in  hand. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  LACOCK,  X  C; 

Canal  Office,  Dec.  15,  1037, 


.  No.  2; 

Statement  showing"  the  amount  of  work  feniaining  ta 
be  done  on  the  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  from  section  No.  92,  to  the  Monongaliela,  with  .ire 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 


Sectioiw, 

Amounl  of  excavation  of  e.arth 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do.  rock 
embankment 


Yards, 
128,086~ 

12,184* 
199,613 


$S5,75'3  6t 


protection  wall,  1,000  perches-    1 ,000  00 


36,753  61 


Aqueducts. 
Aqueduct  over  Pine  creek 
Do, 


at  Pittsburg 


6,768 
100,000 


00 


Lock  No.  6, 
No.  9, 
No.  10, 


Locks. 


106,768  72 


231  25 
470  00 
5,267  52 

5,968  77 


Pier-head  at  outlet  lock  No.  10,  (Allegheny)  862  50 
Culverts. 

Culvert  on  section  102  867 

Do.    on  section  104  606 


50 
60 


TVaste  TViers. 
■  waste  wicrs  at  230  each 


1,474  10 


920  00 


7  wooden  bridges 
2  or  stone  and  wood 


Bridges. 


1,050 
2,746 


00 
80 


3,796  80 


Bridge  Eriihanhmctiis. 
9  bridge  embankments  1,937  00 

Fence. 

1000  perches  fence  at  75  cents  750  00 

Tunnel  Confraci,  (Pitishurg.) 
Amount  remaining-  to  be  done  54,000  00 

.Abstract. 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  excavation 
of  earth  and  rock,  and  embankment  and 


protection  wall 
Aqueducts 
Locks 
Pier  heads 
Culverts 
Waste  wiers 
Bi'idges 

Bridge  embankments 
Fence 

Tunnel  contract 


56,753 
106,768 
5,968 
862 
1,474 
920 
3,796 
1,937 
750 


61 
72 
77 
50 
10 
00 
80 
00 
00 


54,000  00 
213,231  50 


1828.] 


1S7 


The  foreg-oing  is  a  statement  of  work  remaining- to  be 
done  from  section  No.  92,  to  Pittsburg-,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  same  amounting-  to  §213,231  50. 
Very  respectfuUv,  vour's 

JAS.  "d.  nAnmS,  Eugineer. 
Abner  I^acock,  Esq.  Acting  Commissioner. 
2othNov.  1827. 


Statement  showing-  the  amount  of  work  remaining-  to 
be  done  upon  the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  from  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Kiskiminetas  to  section  No. 
92,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 


Sections. 

Amount  of  excavation  of  earth 
Do.  do.  rock 

Do.  embankment 

Protection  wall  885  perches 


Yards. 
90,487 
29,556 
91,972 


33,660  82 


.iqueduds. 

Aqueduct  at  the  mouth  of  Kiskeminetas 
Do.       over  Buffaloe  creek 
Do.       over  Bull  creek 
Do.       over  Deer  creek 


19,500  00 
2,187  28 
1,074  68 
3,625  00 


Locks. 


Lock  No.  1 
No.  2 

No.  3  and  4 


Culverts. 

Culvert  near  Allegheny  aqueduct 
Do.  on  section  37 


Bridges. 

1  bridge  on  section  5, 

1  do  on  section  21, 

1    do  on  section  23, 

1  do  on  section  27, 

1  do  on  section  32, 

1  do  on  section  74, 

1  do  on  section  75, 

1  do  on  section  78, 

1  do  on  section 

2  do 


26,386 

96 

301 

20 

38 

75 

109 

50 

449 

45 

700 

00 

125 

00 

825 

00 

1  do 


80, 

on  section  83,  (1  across  a  ravine 
§150,) 

on  section  86,  (across  ravine,) 


137  00 
137  00 
137  00 
137  00 
137  00 
150  00 
135  OjO 
150  00 
135  00 

285  00 
250  00 


1,790 

00 

Bridge  Embankments. 

A  bridge  on  sec.  2, 

900  yds  at  12Acts 

112 

50 

on  sec.  4, 

1,200  yds  at  ll'cts 

132 

00 

on  sec.  5, 

2,500  yds  at  21  cts 

525 

00 

on  sec.  17, 

1,455  yds  at  14  cts 

203 

70 

on  sec.  21, 

800  yds  at  11  cts 

88 

00 

on  sec.  27, 

100  yds  at  10  cts  . 

10 

00 

on  sec.  29, 

400  "yds  at  12  cts 

48 

00 

on  sec.  32, 

730  vds  at  12  cts 

87 

60 

on  sec.  52, 

1,200  yds  at  12  cts 

144 

00 

on  sec.  52, 

260  yds  at  12icts 

32 

50 

on  sec.  57, 

32  3-ds  at  12|cts 

4 

00 

on  sec.  64, 

242  yds  at  12^cts 

30 

25 

on  sec.  65, 

580  yds  at  12  cts 

69 

60 

on  sec.  73, 

530  yds  at  9  cts 

47 

70 

on  sec.  74, 

1,000  yds  at  12icts 

125 

00 

on  sec.  75, 

690  yds  at  11  cts 

75 

90 

No,  9. 

A  bridge  on  sec.  77,     860  yds  at  10  cts  86  00 

on  sec.  80,     530  yds  at  11  cts  58  30 


13,109  1,880  05 

Fence. 

Length  of  fence  required  5124  perches  at  75,  3,843  00 


IVasteivelrs. 

9  wasteweu-s  to  be  constructed  at  §230  each,    2,070  00 


Safety  gates  at  large  cmbaiikmenls. 
16  safety  gates  at  §30  each,  480  00 

ABSTRACT. 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  excavation  of  earth 
and  rock,  and  the  embankment  and  protec- 
tio"  33,660  82 

Aqueducts  26,386  96 

Locks  45 
Culverts  825  00 

1,790  00 
1,880  05 
3,843  00 
2,070  00 
480  00 


Bridges 


Bridge  embankments 
Fences 
Wastewiers 
Safety  gates 


Amount  requiredto  complete  the  canal,  fi-om 

tlie  mouth  of  Iviskeminetas  to  section  92,     71,385  28 

The  foregoing  is  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
work  rem-aining  to  be  done,  from  1-uskcminetas  to  section 
92,  with  an  cstmiate  of  the  cost  of  the  same,  amountintr 
to  71,385  28. 

Very  respectfully,  yoiu-s, 

JAS.  D.  HARRIS,  Engineer. 

10th  Nov.  1827. 
A.  Lacock,  Esq.  Acting  Commissioner. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  and  estimates,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  will 
considerably  exceed  the  estimates  of  30th  Novc^mber, 
1826.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  hill  slips,  which 
have  caused  difficulties  and  expense  beyond  any  thing 
that  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  Had  no 
greater  difficulties  presented  themselves  than  those 
which  common  experience  would  point  out  in  making  a 
canal  through  a  steep  side  hill  country,  by  the  mai-gin  of 
a  river  rising  fi-om  25  to  30  feet,  the  cost  woidd  not  have 
exceeded  the  estimate.  But  here,  no  sooner  was  the 
face  of  the  bank  fali-ly  opened,  than  the  whole  mass,  as 
tar  as  the  solid  front  of  rock,  began  to  move  in,  and  in 
•some  cases  added  double  the  amount  of  excavation  to 
the  first  staking  out,  and  this  composed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  loose  rock.  In  other  instances,  when  we  had  the 
advantage  of  solid  rock  on  one  side,  the  tow  path  bank 
has  moved  oft'  and  left  the  rock  bare  on  the  river  side. 

Tills  has  made  it  necessary  to  move  the  hue  entirely 
clear  of  this  treacherous  foundation,  and  cut  tlie  canal 
out  of  the  rock. 

There  are  other  items  wliich  have  contributed  to  the 
cost  of  the  work,  which  had  not  been  estimated  in  Mr. 
Roberts'  report  of  30th  Nov.  last.  The  protection  wall, 
amounting  to  19,000  perches,  the  fencing,  waste  wiers, 
safety  gates,  bridges,  embankments,  water  lime,  and 
that  part  of  the  canal  between  the  aqueduct  at  the 
mouth  of  Kiskeminetas,  and  section  No.  1,  nine  chains 
neariy  as  expensive  work  as  any  v.-c  have.  The  addi- 
tional work,  also,  in  the  aqueduct  over  the  river,  to  in- 
sui-e  the  security  and  pennanency  of  the  supcrsti  ucture, 
for  which  it  was  agreed  to  give  tlie  sum  of  9,500.  These 
are  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributable  the  increas- 
ed cost.  The  expense  of  the  aqueducts,  locks  and  cul- 
verts, and  of  that  part  of  the  line  where  no  extraordinary 
difficulty  has  occurred,  will  not  exceed  the  estunate. 
Very  respectfulh-,  voiirs, 

JAS.  D.  HARRIS. 


LIST  OT  CONTRACTS  entered  from  1st  Nov.  1826  to  Ist  Nov.  1827,  tyestern  divisioij  P.  Canal,  from  gccl  to  92. 


BRIDGE  ESTIMATES  AND  EXCAVATION  OF  FOUNDATION  OF  UlUDGES. 

On  sections. 

Names  of  Conti-actors. 

Date  of  Contracts. 

Price  of 

Pi'icc  of  Embank- 

Excavation. 

ment  per  yard. 

61 

Robert  Dunseath 

12th  June,  1827 

10  cents. 

ol 

David  Boyd 

14th  August,  do. 

10 

4U 

John  Shields 

12th  June  do. 

9 

c\ 
J 

John  Shields 

10th  October  do. 

12i 

57 

John  Pillows 

16th  Aug'ust  do. 
18th  August  do. 

12 

James  Thomson 

12^ 

John  Keen 

12th  June  do. 

12-} 

J  J  ana  o-i 

George  Tvveeks 

Do.  May  do. 

10  andl2i 

bj 

Lemuel  Castle 

Do.  do. 

10 

rC\ 
5\} 

Georg'e  W.  Martin 

Do.  do. 

12J 

/j 

Michael  M'Dermott 

14th  August  do. 

12 

75 

Aaron  Fitzgerald  v 

24th  September 

do. 

11 

on 
29 

Joseph  Morrison 

10th  October  do. 

8  cents 

12 

oo 

David  Boyd 

Do.  do. 

10 

A  p. 

David  Boyd 

Do.  do. 

11 

O'l 

oo 

B.  Curry             .  ^ 

12th  May  do. 

10 

oo 

John  Miller 

10th  October  do. 

8  cents 

4 

M'Farland  and  LafTerty 

24th  October  do. 

11 

77 

Michael  M'Dermott 

5th  September  do. 

10 

21 

Michael  M'Dermott 

Do.  do. 

11 

oO 

John  Miller 

12th  August  do. 

11 

oy 

.fohn  Miller 

David  Leech,  excavation  of  foun- 
dation in  four  bridges. 
Bock. 

Do.  do. 

$65 
Per  Y:ud. 

11 

1  T 

Francis  Keams 

12tli  September 

do. 

40  cents 

ly 

M'Farlin  and  Vanslj'ke 

8th  December  do. 

50 

7o 

Riley  and  Cassady 

12th  September 

do. 

52 

Price  of 

Price  of  cxcavai- 

Price  of  cxca- 

Price  oj  Ji,inbanli- 

Ch-ubb'mg. 

ing  earth. 

vnting  rocli. 
35  cents. 

ment. 

X 

John  Shields 

^10  for  section 

8  cents 

12^  cents. 

on 

John  B.  Cohoon 

100 

7 

29 

9 

James  Gallagher 

3  per  chain 

8 

40 

11 

/)  Q 

4j 

Daly  and  Barrett 

7i 

35 

/i  *^ 

4o 

M'Farland  and  LafTerty 

7 

40 

10 

4/ 

John  Keen 

8 

40 

9 

TO 
/J 

Bull,  Sackett  and  Evcri,tt 

6 

45 

9 

on 

Cliipman  and  Case 

§5  for  section 

12i 

1 

40 

10 

CULVERTS. 

'rice  per  perch  of  Stone  AVork. 

1  o 

1  4 

Barclay  and  ChambcrMn 

14th  August,  1827. 

$2  00 

Robert  Braden 

28th  May  do. 

2  00 

O/ 

Philo  Ingerson 

13th  November 

do. 

2  -75 

oo 

Bull  and  Everitt 

11th  December 

do. 

2  00 

4-0 

John  Keen 

10th  October  do. 

2  50 

4y 

John  Keen 

18th  August  do. 

1  25 

57 

Barclay  and  Kennedy 

1st  September 

do. 

1  75 

oy 

Lemuel  Castle 

18th  August  do. 

1  70 

7o 

Bull,  Sacket  and  Everitt 

12th  November  do. 

1  49 

Bull  and  Everitt 

1st  April  do. 

1  75 

yi 

Wilson  and  Taylor 

1st  November  do. 

1  75 

BRIDGES. 

Price  for  Bridge. 

David  Leech 

12th  April  do. 

§135  00 

Robert  Beatty 

20th  April  do. 

137  00 

George  W.  Martin 

10th  Octoljer  do. 

40  00 

Cahoon  and  M'Farlin 

15th  November 

do. 

137  00 

David  Leech 

Do.  do. 

136  00 

FENCE. 

Oak  post  fence 

Locust  postfence 

Henry  Kellctt 

3d^  March  do. 

75  cents. 

Joseph  Crawford 

2d  l\Iarch  do. 

74 

David  I/eech 

1st  March  do. 

75 

John  Speer 

8th  March  do. 

75 

Robert  Beatty 

7th  March  do. 

■  75 

John  Keen 

2d  March  do. 

75 

John  C.  PaiTy 

5th  March  do. 

70 

75  cents. 

Keai'ns  and  Dickson 

1st  March  do. 

74 

75 

EXTRA  EMBANKMENT. 

Price 

per  Yard. 

William  Bradley 

1st  November  do. 

14  conte. 

u 

Richardson  and  Thayer 

1st  November  do. 

13 

Samuel  R,  Ricliards 

10th  Mav  do. 

David  Boyd 

12th  October  do. 

10 

M'Farlan  and  lAfferty 

12th  Juna  do. 

81 

J.  B.  Cahoon 

12th  May  do. 

aqueduct  over 

do. 

Deer  creek. 

John  Thayer              ■  . 

9th  September 

14 

aqueduct  over 

9th  do. 

Squaw  mn. 

Daniel  Washburn 

14 

1828.3 


CANAL  DOCUMENTS. 
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LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Makch 


LAW  CASE. 
Walter  Conyers,  to  the  use^ 

of  Peter  L.'  Beny,  i   Common  Pleas. 

TS.  ( 

William  Ruff.  J 

This  was  an  interesting-  question,  founded  on  circum- 
stances, alledg'ed  to  be  proof  of  payment  of  a  judgrnent. 
It  appeared,  tliat  in  December,  1819,  a  judg-ment  was 
obtained  by  AValter  Conyers  ag-ainst  the  defendant,  for 
85  dollars  92  cents,  the  amount  of  a  certain  promisory 
note,  indorsed  by  him.  In  January,  1820,  a  certioi-ari 
was  issued,  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant. — Sometime 
about  September  in  the  same  year.  Berry  paid  to  Con- 
yers the  whole  amount  of  debt,  interest  and  costs,  and 
took  an  assig'nment  of  the  Judg-ment.  In  June,  1824', 
the  judg-mentof  the  mag-istrate  was  confirmed;  and  in 
Sept  1826,  a  writ  of  scire  facias  was  issued  to  revive  the 
judgment.  Under  this  scire  facias,  an  issue  was  ordered 
by  the  court,  to  tiy  what  amount  was  owing-  to  Bei'ry  in 
June,  1824,  under  the  judg-ment;  and  this  issue  came  on 
for  trial  on  'I'uesday  morning-. 

To  prove  payment,  a  circumstantial  chain  of  testimony 
was  cxhiijited.  An  order  drawn  by  Berry  on  the  con- 
stable, in  favovu-  of  the  late  Wm.  Delan}-,  Esq.;  the  note 
And  protest  on  which  the  action  was  brought,  a  general 
release  between  Delany  and  the  defendant,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  defendant.  Several  cliecks  drawn  by  the 
plaintiff  in  favour  of  Berry,  were  "produced.  Also  the 
petition  of  Ben-y,  lately  filed,  in  which  the  present  claim 
w.os  not  returned  among  ills  projierty. 

Upon  tlicse  circum-stances,  the  defendant  rested  his 
c.ise  of  payment.  Verdict  for  plaintiff,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  for  128  dollars — the  v^'liole  amount  of  the  claim, 
with  interest.  For  plaintiff,  W.  L.  Hirst  and  J.  M. 
Broom,  Esq.;  for  defendant,  Archibald  Randall,  Esq. 

The  case  is  one  of  general  importance,  as  going-  to 
slio->v  how  far  presumptive  testimony  is  evidence  of  pay- 
ment of  a  judgment,  and  as  containing  a  caution  to  men 
of  business  in  the  payment  of  debts,  to  take  adequate 
vouchers. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 


LAW  CASE. 
N.  Sylvester,  District  Court, 

vs.  ^         Feb'y.  15,  1828. 

Stephen  Girard,  3  Before'CoxE,  Judge. 
This  was  a  highly  interesting  action,  brought  by  the 
plaintiff,  a  lottery  broker,  to  recover  of  the  defendant,  a 
celebrated  banker,  one  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  a 
bank  note,  issued  by  defendant,  out  of  his  bank,  pay- 
able in  the  usual  way,  to  bearer.  The  circumstances  as 
detailed  in  evidence,  were  substantially  as  follows. — On 
the  close  of  the  10th  day  of  Ma}-,  182>,  the  exchanges 
at  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  made  ready  for 
settlement;  the  notes,  as  they  were  to  g-o  to  each  bank 
in  the  morning,  were  placed  in  the  respective  books, 
and  the  .amounts  labelled;  and  the  accounts  were  added 
up,  and  found  to  correspond,  as  usual,  within  a  few  cts. 
to  the  money  on  hand.  Among  the  books,  was  that  be- 
longing to  Stephen  Girard.  it  appe.ared,  in  evidence, 
that  every  bank  in  the  city  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
around,  every  morning,  to  each  other,  all  the  notes  re- 
ceived of  theirs  the  day  before,  and  that  these  formed 
an  account  between  each.  Stephen  Girard's  book  was 
settled  that  day,  as  usual,  and  the  amount  of  notes  inside 
stated  at  29,0U0  dollars.  The  next  morning,  the  11th 
May,  e.arly,  Mr.  Clew,  a  porter  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  had  possession  of  the.  book,  as  usual,  and  laid  it 
on  the  desk  of  the  first  teller.  Mr.  Girard's  teller  came 
to  settle  the  book,  and  took  it  up  from  the  teller's  desk, 
according  to  custom.  On  counting  the  notes,  they  were 
found  to  be  two  thousand  dollars  short.  The  label  was 
altered  to  27,000  dollars;  tlie  alarm  was  then  given,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  detect  the  theft.  Notices  not 
to  pay  the  notes,  were  given  to  tlie  Mechanics',  Schuvl- 
kill  and  Commercial,  as  well  as  other  banks.  At  the 
Mechanics'  bank  one  of  the  1000  dollar  notes  had  been 
deposited  by  Mr.  Ashurst.    While  tliese  transactions 


were  going  on,  the  circumstance  upon  which  the  present 
action  was  broug-ht,  took  place.  It  seemed  that  the 
runner.  Clew,  had  speculated  largely  in  lottery  tickets, 
and  had  dr.awn  some  few  capital  prizes,  but  not  enough 
to  remunerate  him  for  the  multitude  of  blanks  with 
which  his  ill  fortune  had  cursed  him.  Amidst  these  lot- 
tery dealings,  he  had  become  indebted  to  the  plaintiff, 
N.  Sylvester,  and  had  given  his  note  for  924  dollai-s, 
payable  on  dem.and. — Shortly  after  the  theft  of  the  notes, 
on  the  same  morning,  Clew  went  to  Sylvester,  and  ten- 
dered him  one  of  the  notes,  to  take  five  hundred  dol- 
lars out  of,  on  account  of  the  debt.  Sylvester  took  the 
note  over  to  the  Mechanics'  bank,  and  asked  the  teller 
to  change  it.  The  teller  asked  how  it  had  come  into 
Mr.  Sylvester's  possession,  and  informed  Mr.  S.  of  the 
circvtmstance  that  had  taken  place  at  the  United  States' 
bank.  Sylvester  answered,  that  he  hs-d  received  it  from 
a  person  who  had  come  to  pay  him  some  mone}'.  The  tel- 
ler recfuested  Mr.  S.  to  leave  the  note,  in  order  to  send  it 
to  tlie  United  States'  bank  for  information;  this  was  de- 
clined by  Mr.  Sylvester,  on  the  plea  tliat  the  individual 
who  had  given  it  to  him,  was  a  responsible  man.  Mr.  S. 
then  went  over  to  Ills  office  opposite  the  bank,  where 
the  man  w.as,  and  returiied  shortly,  saying  that  the  man 
had  said  he  found  it  in  tlie  street.  The  teller  asked  who 
the  man  was,  "as  a  matter  of  curiosity."  Mr.  S.  replied, 
"  if  it  were  requested  he  would  give  the  name;  the  man 
was  aresponsilile  man,  &,  could  be  found."  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter did  not  give  the  name.  The  teller  told  him,  when 
he  came  backthe  second  time,  that  "  there  was  no  doubt 
the  note  was  stolen."  A  few  minutes  after  this  transac- 
tion took  place,  one  of  the  United  States'  bank  tellers, 
went  into  the  Commercial  bank,  and  found  Clew  in  cus- 
tody; he  had  been  detected  in  the  very  act  of  passing 
one  of  the  purloined  notes.  Mr.  Sylvester  presented 
his  note  at  Mr.  Girard's  bank;  it  was  refused  payment; 
he  then  procured  a  notary  public  to  demand  payment. 
After  much  conversation,  the  answer  was,  that  "he  (Gir- 
ard) refused  to  pay,  and  detained  the  note,  at  the  re- 
cjuest  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Girard 
kept  possesssion  of  the  note  when  handed  to  him  by  the 
notary,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  re-deliver  it. 

JIany  minor  facts  were  adduced  in  evidence.  It  was 
proved  lliat  Clew  had  real  estate  and  bank  stock;  that 
he  w.as  a  man  of  unquestioned  respectability,  and  had 
the  full  confidence  of  the  bank. 

A  very  interesting  point  of  evidence,  whether  testi- 
moiu'  going  to  show  the  larceny  of  the  notes,  could  be 
g-one  into,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  innocent,  Ijona-fide, 
third  person,  was  elaborately  arg'ucd,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  arguments  of  counsel  were  deeply  interesting-  and 
instructive.  The  main  gi-ound  taken  by  the  highly  re- 
spectable counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  were,  thatan  absolute 
interest  in  the  bank  note  was  passed  and  transferred  to 
the  plaintiff;  that  being  in  possession,  he  was  entitled  to 
reap  the  fruits;  that  to  deprive  him  of  possession,  the 
oniw  laid  upon  the  defendant:  that  no  participation  in 
Clew's  guilt,  was  charged  on  the  plaintiff;  tiiat  the  note 
\\"as  issued  by  S.  Girard,  conti-ary  to  the  act  of  assembly: 
that  a  bank  note  passes  by  mere  delivery,  and  it  must  be 
shown  tliat  Sylvester  was  v^particeps  criminis;  that  Clew 
could  not  have  stolen  the  note,  but  may  have  found  it. 
as  ho  said,  &c.  Upon  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  was 
replied,  that  possession  is  nothing  without  title;  that  a 
receiver  from  a  thief,  cannot  keep  a  bank  note  without 
good  conslder.ation;  that  Clew  never  jnfliWf/  the  note,and 
if  he  did  no  title  passed  with  it;  that  he  did  steal  it,  and 
.attempted  to  pass  It  with  condition  and  limitation;  that 
Sylvester,  being  told  the  note  was  lost.,  he  could  derive 
no  title;  that  he  vra.'i  told  there  Vvas  no  doubt  the  note 
was  stolen — lhat  was  notice;  that  the  genera!  nde  is, 
that  the  holder  can  pass  no  better  title  than  he  has,  that 
tlie  note  was  taken  to  assist  gambling;  that  Clew  parted 

I  with  no  right,  if  he  only  took  tiie  note  to  change,  &e. 
The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Binney  and  Randall,  aie 

'  stated  to  have  been  very  lucid  and  cogent.  Messrs. 
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Ciiauncey  and  Scott's  speeches,  were  pungent  and  in- 
teresting'. 

Judg-e  Coxe  entered  into  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
questions  raised  in  tlie  cause. — Verdict  for  defendant. 


TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  MANUFACTURES. 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  Cong'ress  authorizing' 
the  committee  on  manufactured*  to  send  for  persons  .and 
papers — subpoenas  were  issued,  and  numerous  witnesses 
examined  in  relation  to  the  following  .articles,  viz:  iron, 
wool,  woolens,  steel,  paper,  g'lass,  hemp,  flax,  sail  duck, 
spirits  and  cotton  cloth.  We  are  indebted,  (as  on  seve- 
ral former  occasions,)  to  our  respected  representative 
John  Serg'e.ant,  Esq.  for  the  whole  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  committee,  comprised  in  a  pamphlet  of  160 
pag'cs.  As  these  documents  are  too  voluminous  for  in- 
sertion, at  full  leng'th,  in  the  Register,  and  as  the  infor- 
mation is  too  important  to  be  entirely  omitted,  we  have 
concluded  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  making-  an 
abstract  of  the  whole;  believing-  that  a  condensed  view 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  our  readers  than  details 
of  question  and  answer.  Those  who  feel  a  desire  to 
enter  more  minutely  into  the  investigation,  are  referred 
to  the  documents  themselves.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  result  to  the  testimony,  for 
general  information.  AVe  commence  with  the  subject  of 
wool;  and  will  afterwards  take  up  the  evidence  on 
woolens. 

The  following  persons  appeared,  and  were  examined 
respecting  it,  before  the  committee: 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Garrow,  of  

Simon  N.  Dexter  of  Del.  manuf. 
Hon.  Aaron  Tufts  of  Mtts.  wool  grower  and  manuf. 

James  Shepherd  of  Mtts.  manul'.  and  wool  gr. 

Wm.  Philipps  of  N.  V.    do.  do. 

Abm.  Marland  of  Mtts.  manuf. 

Wm.  W.  Young,  of  Del.  manuf.  and  wool  gv. 

Vv'm.  R.  Dicldnson  of  Ohio,  do  do. 

Abm.  Schenck  N.Y'.  do. 

James  Wolcott,  jr.  Mtts.  do. 

James  B.  Brown,  Mtts.  do. 

Joshua  Clapp         do       do.  and  importer  of 
wool. 

Eenj.  Poor  do       do.  do. 

Eleut.erre  Irenee  Dupont,  Del.  manufacturer  and 

wool  grower. 
John  W.  Pierce  do. 
*  Committee,  Messrs.  Mallcy,  Stevenson,  Condict, 
Moore,  Wright,  Stanberry  and  M.arlin. 

Quantity  annually  consumed  at  their  manufactories  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 
Mr.  Dexter,  about  60,000  lbs.  all  American,  excepting 
about  3  to  6000  lbs  Saxony. 
Tafc's,  about  40,000  lbs  from  June  1826  to  Julv 
1827,  he  purchased  45,632  lbs  viz:  34,938  lbs  of 
domestic,  and  10,594  lbs  foreign. 
Shepherd,  102,159  lbs.  fron  1st  Jan.  1826  to  182", 
American  70,419  lbs.  Saxony  and  Spanish  31,740 
pounds. 

Philips,  12,000  lbs  previously  to  1827,  present  year 

v.-ill  consume  about  25,000,  all  domestic. 
Marland,  34,000  lbs  in  1825  and  26  eacli,  in  1827 

52,000  lbs.  the  first  year  -J  imported,  2d  year  J, 

and  last  year  all  domestic. 
Vour.g,  13,000  lbs.  1  year  previous  to  1825  had  used 

30,1/00  lbs.  ^imported,  ^  domestic. 
Dickinson,  35,000  lbs.  washed  on  sheepsback,  and 

all  domestic. 


Schenck,  70,400  lbs  from  June  3,  1826  to  3d  June 
1827,  merino  fleece  wool,  (domestic,)  5,000  lbs 
coarse  Buenos  Ayres,  for  headings  and  listings. 

Wolcott,  67,000  lbs  in  tlie  3  last  years,  142,569  lbs 
viz:  9,688  Saxon.v,  7,211  Spanish,  903  Italian  and 
107,267  American. 

Brown,  95,000  lbs.  about  ^  American,  ^  imported 
wool. 

Clapp,  43,000  lbs.  in  2  years,  85,351  lbs.  of  which 
50,039  lbs  American,  and  35,312  foreign. 

Dupont,  40,000  lbs  chiefly  domestic,  some  Sm3'rna 
and  S:  American. 

Peirce,  100,000  lbs.  about  45  per  ct  foreign,  57  per 
cent  Am.crican. 
Total  716,559  lbs.  annually  by  these  13  manufactories.. 

Propwilon  of  imported  and  domestic  Wool. 
From  the  best  estimate  it  appears,  that  about  i  of  the 
wool  manufactured  was  American,  and  ^  imported. 

Quality  rf  Wool  generally  purchased. 
This  varies  according  to  the  fabric  to  be  manufactur- 
ed— but  it  appears,  from  most  of  the  evideiice,  that  the 
manufacturers  prefer  the  best  ■wool,  say  ^  to  full  blood 
merino.  For  negro  cloths,  the  coarse  Smyrna  and  South 
American  wools  are  employed. 

Qualities  of  Wool  generally  imported.,  aiid  from  tvhence. 

The  fine  and  coai-se  wools  are  usually  imported;  the 
former  from  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal  and  England; 
the  latter  fi  om  Smyrna,  Adrianople,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Prices  of  Wool  in  the  United  Stales. 
These  vary  so  much  it  is  difficult  to  estim.ate  them; 
Saxony  61  to  160,  Spanish  35  to  85,  Mei-ino  30  to  125, 
Italian  32^-,  German  coar.se  wools  16  to  20,  Russia  13,. 
Smyrna  16  to  22,  spinning  wool  30  to  41,  pulled  wool 
30  to  35,  common  domestic  (native)  20  to  25. 

Depreciation. 

The  depreciation  is  admitted  by  all  since  1825,  owing 
to  the  depressed  state  of  woolen  manufactures,  and  lar- 
ger importations  of  woolens  and  wool,  sav  25  to  33  1-3 
per  cent.  Wool,  which  sokl  in  1825  at  75  cents,  was  iu 
1827  sold  at  50  to  55. 

Compared  with  price  in  England. 
The  price  in  Am.erica,  is  higher  by  50  to  75  per  cent, 
tlian  in  England.  An  instance  is  stated  of  30  bales 
Spanish  wool  sold  in  New  York,  in  October  last,  at  72 
cents,  which  cost  in  London,  in  the  preceding  August, 
2.S'.  \d.  or  46  cents  per  lb.  making  a  difference  of  26  cts 
per  lb  in  the  very  same  wool.  The  difference  in  price 
between  American  and  English,  Mr.  Tufts  thinks,  ap- 
plies only  to  wool  costing  over  10  cts  per  lb.  in  Europe, 
A  lot  of  woo],  which  sold  in  Boston  at  50  cents,  was  sent 
to  England  to  be  manufactured,  and  was  there  valued  at 
23i-  cents. 

Proportion  that  the  price  of  Wool  bears  to  the  fabric. 

It  is  generallj-  considered,  that  the  price  ofthewoolis 
about  half  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article.  Mi'. 
Shepherd  remarks  that  this  is  the  case  with  wool  costing 
20  to  75  cents;  and  that  when  it  costs  more  than  75  cts. 
the  price  of  labour  does  not  increase,  and  the  value  of 
the  fabric  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  price  cf.v.'ool. 
Mr.  Young,  observes,  that  blue  cassimeres  must  bring 
25  to  35  cents  (according  to  tlie  price  of  indigo)  the  yard 
more  than  double  the  rav/  material,  to  secure  against 
loss. 

Number  of  Sheep. 
Mr.  Tufts  owns  500;  Sliepherd  12  to  1400,  (his  crop 
in  1827  was  3,200  lbs.)  Mr.  Philips  6  to  700,  his  brother 
has  1000  to  1200;  Mr.  Y'oung  150;  Dickinson  3  to  4000; 
Mr.  Dupont  100,  formerly  had  1200,  a  losing  bu.siness  to 
hinii  Mr.  Schenck  states,  there  are  300,000  in  Orange 
county,  N.Y'.  The  number  of  sheep  is  believed  to  be 
decreasing. 
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■Expense  of  maintaining  sheep — quantity  of  Wool  they 
yield. 

One  dollar  to  one  fifty  for  grown  sheep,  and  75  cents 
for  lambs  per  head.  Each  sheep  yielils  from  2^  to  3  lbs. 
of  wool — domestic  wool  is  g-enerally  purchased  in  the 
fleece — imported  is  partially  assorted. 

Supply  of  Wool. 
In  some  districts  there  is  a  surplus,  in  otliers  a  defi- 
ciency. Massachusetts  does  not  g'row  as  much  as  she 
consumes  by  2-3,  according-  to  Mr.  .Shepherd,  is  sup- 
]")lled  from  other  parts  of  New  Eng-land  and  New  York; 
Jarg-e  quantities  have  been  sent  to  lioston  from  Ohio. 
The  sections  most  favourable  to  gTOwing-  wool  are  West 
Virg-inia,  and  West  Pennsylvania,  part  of  New  York  .and 
north  part  of  Ohio.  The  quantity  g-rown  in  the  United 
States  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  supply  the  manu- 
factui-ers;  Jlr.  Dickinson  asserts,  that  "we  have  in  the 
west  as  fine  as  the  best  Saxony  wool  which  I  have  ever 
seen;"  Mr.  Woods,  his  wool  stapler,  who  served  a  re- 
g-ular  apprenticeship,  in  Eiig-land,  of  seven  years,  and 
who  has  continued  in  the  wool  stapling-  business,  in 
Eng-land,  for  the  last  20  years, .  where  he  handled  the 
■finest  Saxony  samples,  confirms  it;  the  quantity  is,  how- 
ever, small,  sav  3  or  4000  pounds  in  a  parcel  of  80  or 
100,000. 

Assortment  of  TVool  at  the  fadirriea. 

Mr.  Dexter  supposes,  that  in  a  lot  of  100  pounds 
prime  wool  at  35  cents,  (in  1S27,)  tliere  are  5  pounds 
of  the  best  quality  called  pick  lock,  worth  1,40;  twelve 
pounds  of  2d,  or  supei-fine,  worth  65  cents;  40  pounds 
of  3d  quality,  fine  wool,  worth  40cts;40  lbs  of  4th, or  down- 
right, wortli  20  cents;  3  pounds  very  inferior  6  to  8  cts. 

Mr.  Tufts — some  parcels  make  9,  others  not  more 
than  2. 

Mr.  Shepherd  divides  the  American  into  picklock, 
prime,  and  No's.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  then  livery  listing,  head- 
ing, neck,  fribs  .and  skirtuig.  Saxony  is  divided  into  1, 
2,  3,  4,  qualities.  Sp.anish  wool  into  R,  F,  T  and  S. 
Since  1st  July  last,  Mr.  S.  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing- Americm  wool,  assorting,  and  selling  it  assorted; 
picklocks  .at  $1  per  lb.  prime  90  cents,  No.  1  at  80,  No; 
2  .It  70,  No.  3  at  55,  No.  4  at  40,  No.  5  at  35,  No.  6  at 
25  cents,  and  listing  at  20  cejits;  and  the  profits  on  this 
business  have  netted  him,  for  the  last  six  months,  five 
per  cent:  The  relative  quantity  of  the  several  parcells, 
when  assorted,  depends  on  the  equality  of  the  wools. 
Kinds  of  Wool  suitabk  for  particular  fabrics. 

Mr.  Marland  states,  that  there  is  no  wool  more  suitable 
for  making  blankets,  th.an  the  native  wool  of  this  coun- 
try, but  it  has  al-iv.ays  borne  too  high  a  price  to  v.'arrant 
the  manufacture  from  it.  During  the  l.ate  war  he  manu- 
factured bl.ankiets  for  the  United  States'  army,  together 
with  coarse  kei-seys,  and  other  coarse  fabrics  from  the 
n.ative  wool  of  this  country,  because  the  lilankets  and 
otlier  fabrics  bore  a  good  price,  and  would  warrant  the 
■business;  does  not  think  that  business  is  carried  on  to 
any  extent,  in  tliis  country,  at  present.  The  process  of 
mating  bLanketsis  very  simple,  easy  and  cheap;  theeost 
of  the  wool  being  a  consider.able  shsire  of  tlie  cost  of 
the  fab  rick.  If  he  could  obtain  native  wool  now  at  10 
cents  per  poimd,  he  could  make  blankets  at  this  time, 
und  compete  with  the  foi-eign  article  at  the  present  sel- 
ling prices,  and  make  a  fortune  by  it — but  at  prices  of 
the  native  wool,  say  25  to  28  cents,  he  cannot  compete 
"vvith  foreign  blankets. 

Mr.  M.ar]and  also  states,  that  in  Eng-land  they  make 
"icorstcd  stuff  goods"  of  a  long  staple  wool  called 
"Combing  Wooi,"  some  of  it  14  inches  long,  and  mostly 
g-rown  in  Lincolnshire:  the  long  pai-t  of  this  wool,  is 
almost  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woj-sted 
stuff  goods.  The  short  part  of  it  is  combed  out  and 
called  "  Niles,"  and  being-  mixed  with  other  wool  is  used 
for  blankets  and  other  coarse  goods.  He  has  never 
heard  of  any  of  this  breed  of  sheep  being  in  this  country, 
-as  tl>e  English  ai-e  much.averse  to  sending  them  to  other 


countries,  nor  are  worsted  stuff  g-oods  manufactured  in 
this  country,  as  fai-  as  he  knows. 

Negro  cloths  are  made  of  Smyrna  and  South  Ameri- 
can wool,  being  of  the  coai-sest  kind;  and  of  wool  from 
the  Nctherla]\ds. 

Waste  of  Wool  in  cleaning. 

Mr.  Young  states,  that  unwashed  Merino  wool,  g-ene- 
r.ally  wastes  .about  one  half  in  weight  by  cleaning.  Saxo- 
ny will  lose  25  per  cent.  Spanish  R,  12^.  Merino 
wool,  washed  upon  the  sheep,  v/ill  lose  33.  Portugal 
R  wool  will  lose  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Tufts  thinks  the 
foreign  wool,  he  purchased,  not  so  fine  as  the  domestic, 
but  there  is  Less  waste  in  it. 

JOo  large  importations  of foreign  'Wool  affect  the  price  of 
domestic? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  they  do — some  species  of 
imported  do  come  in  competition  with  some  kinds  of 
American;  it  is,  however,  in  the  present  situation  of 
manufactures  not  important,  as  no  higher  price  could 
be  g-iven;  yet  more  of  the  American  would  be  used  if 
the  foreign  v>'cre  out  of  the  market,  Mr.  Marland  ob- 
serves, that  formerl)'  he  purchased  some  .Tutland  wool 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  he  now  uses  American, 
until  the  latter  fell  in  price;  thei-e  is  still  some  of  this 
Jutland  wool  in  Boston,  which  does  not  sell  readily,  .and 
which  assisted  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  American ;and 
which  would  again  be  pui-chased,  should  the  American 
rise  in  price. 

"  Where  manuficturers  of  woolens  are  ivool-grotvers 
but  grow  less  than  they  mumifacture,are  they  not  interested 
in  keeping  down  the  price  (fwoul,  us  they  arc  buyers  and 
not  sellers. " 

As  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  we 
quote  the  reply  of  those  to  whom  the  question  was  pro- 
posed: 

il/r.  Tuffts. — "To  a  sole  proprietor  it  would  be:  but 
to  a  joint  proprietor  it  would  depend  upon  the  prepon- 
derance of  interest  in  the  one  branch  of  business  or  the 
otJier. 

Mr.  Shepherd  considers  they  are  not,  and  so  does  Mr. 
Philips,  for  the  manufacturer  is  interested  in  keeping 
wool  at  a  fair  price,  or  he  can  not  procure  it, 

Mr.  Marland  thinks  tliey  are. 

Mr.  Young. — "  It  is  atlvantageous  to  every  manufac- 
turer to  olitain  his  raw  m.aterial  as  low,  and  to  sell  his 
fabric  as  higli  as  he  can — but  I  believe  the  growing-  of 
wool  and  the  manufacture  of  it  are  incompatible  in  the 
same  person." 

3Ir.  Dickinson. — "It  certainly  is  not  the  interest  of 
any  American  manufacturer,  to  so  depress  the  ]irice  of 
domestic  woo!  as  to  drive  the  farmer  from  due  attention 
to  his  sheep;  his  flocks  shoidd  increase  (to  say  the  least) 
with  the  manufactories — the  same  principles  of  national 
independence  being  involved  in  botli  cases.  We  ought 
at  all  times  to  have  a  full  supply  of  the  raw  material  at 
home,  to  guard  ag-ainst  the  contingencies  of  war." 

Mr.  Brown. — "They  are  not  so  much  interested  to 
keep  down  the  price  as  those  who  grow  no  wool;  and 
those  who  g-row  no  wool  think  their  interest  lies  in  pro- 
tection to  the  wool-growers  as  well  as  themselves." 

Is  it  important  to  the  farming  interest  of  your  slate  to 
discourage  the  importation  of  foreign  wool? 

;Mossrs.  Philips,  Marland,  Dickinson,  Sclienck,  Wol- 
cott,  Brown,  Clapp,  all  think  it  is.  Messrs.  Yoimg  and 
Shepherd  do  not  think  it  is.  Mr.  Tuffts,  that  it  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  unless  you  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
find  him  a  market.  It  is  to  be  effected  by  a  duty  on 
woolens  and  wool;  without  it  on  the  first,  an  increased 
duty  on  v.-ool  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  grower. 

Will  foreign  ivool  costing  abroad  .8  to  10  eis.  and  under, 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  wool? 

The  opinion  gcfierally  is,  that  it  \yvll  not. 
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Boes  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  give  an  advantage  to 
the  manufacturer  near  seaports  over  those  in  the  interim-? 
It  is  believed  not,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  counterbalanced 
by  otker  advantages  wliicli  they  have  in  the  interior. 

7s  there  any  manufacturing  establishment  using  exclu- 
sively of  the  coarsest  foreign  wool,  and  what  kind  of 
fabrics  do  they  produce? 

There  is  one  in  Canton,  Mtts.  and  there  may  be  others, 
this  makes  negro  clotli. 

Is  importing  wool  a  profitable  business,  and  do  importers 
find  a  ready  sale  for  it? 
Mr.Foor. — "It  v/asfor  1827,  but  it  is  uncertain;  during 
the  past  year  sales  have  been  very  ready — we  have  sold 
at  auction  about  360,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  and  about 
108,000  lbs.  of  domestic. 

If  foreign  wool  should  be  excluded,  would  domestic  wool 
bring  a  better  price  if  foreign  fabrics  are  admitted  under 
tlie  present  duties? 

Mr.  Clapp  thinks  not. 

Would  laying  a  considerable  duty  on  imparted  wool  be  in- 
jurious to  the  woolen  manufacturer  near  the  seapcrrts? 
Mr.  Clapp  thinks  not  as  to  purchases,  because  at  pre- 
sent prices  of  fabrics  he  would  not  buy  at  all. 

Would  laying  a  considerable  duty  on  foreign  wool  be  inju- 
rious to  the  manufacturers  in  your  section  of  country — 
would  it  force  them  into  those  sections  where  wool  can  be 
grown  to  more  advantage? 

Mr.  Shepherd  thinks  it  would  be  injurious  to  tlie  ma- 
nufacturer of  woolens  in  his  section  of  country;  but  that 
it  would  not  force  the  establishments  to  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Marland  tliinks  it  would,  unless  there  was  a  cor- 
responding increased  duty  on  imported  cloths,  in  whicli 
•case  it  would  not,  at  any  rate,  but  for  a  short  time,  as 
there  would  soon  be  a  domestic  supply.  Would  not 
force  them  to  other  parts. 

Mr.  Young. — It  would  be  injurious  unless  they  aj-e 
protected  so  as  to  give  them  the  whole  market,  then  it 
would  be  of  no  consequence  what  duty  was  imposed  on 
wool. 

JEffect  of  repeal  of  duty  in  England  on  imported  wool,  and 
exportation  of  wool. 

Question.  Have  you  not  understood  that,  at  the  time 
Great  Britain  repealed  her  duty  on  imported  wool,  she 
also  repealed  her  duty  on  the  exportation  of  wool;  and 
4ire  not  our  manufacturers  now  able  to  obtain  wool  from 
Great  Britain  cheaper  than  they  could  whilst  her  import 
.and  export  duties  stood  as  they  did  prior  to  the  repeal 
m  1824,  independent  of  the  change  in  our  duty  ' 

Mr.  Tuffts. — Amwer.  I  am  aware  that  England,  when 
she  repealed  her  duty  on  imported  wool,  also  i-epealed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  duty  on  wool  exported.  I  think 
the  repeal  of  the  British  duty  on  exported  wool,  cannot 
.afiectthe  price  of  wool  imported  here,  because  we  can 
obtain  itfrom  other  European  countries,  and  because  the 
United  States  have  increased  their  duties  on  imported 
wool.  Other  things  being'  equal,  we  could  have  im- 
ported wool  cheaper  from  England,  after  the  export  du- 
ty was  repealed.  I  believe  that  not  a  pound  of  wool,  of 
British  growth,  is  ever  brought  into  the  United  States. 
I  never  saw  any.  Great  Britain  sends  here  wool  of  Sax- 
ony, Spain,  and  other  countries. 

Why  is  German  and  Spanish  wool  importedfrom  England 
in  preference  to  importing  it  from  the  countries  where 
produced? 

.  Mr.  Tuffts. — It  is  likely  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
caused  larger  shipments  to  England  than  were  necessary 
for  their  consumption,  and  it  was  of  conseq^uence  ex- 
ported to  this  country. 

Prices  of  wool  in  England. 
Mr,  Young. — Answer.  Relying  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion I  hare  received  fi'om  England,  the  price  of^woolln 


1826,  was,  for  English  merino,  from  one  shilling  to  one; 
one  shilhng  and  nine  pence;  the  same  in  grease,  one 
shilling;  South  Downs,  one  shilling;  best  Spanish,  two 
shiUings  and  nine  pence  to  four  shillings;  Spanish  Sego- 
via, one  shilhng  and  nine  pence  to  tlu-ee  shillings;  Spa- 
nish Seville,  from  one  shilling  and  two  pence  to  one 
shilling  and  six  pence;  best  Saxony,  frojn  three  shillings 
to  seven  shillings;  second  and  third  Saxony,  one  shilhng 
and  six  pence  to  three  shillings;  Austrian  fine,  two  shil- 
lings and  nine  pence  to  six  shillings.  These  were  the- 
prices  in  July  1826.  If  large  purchases  were  made,  there- 
would  be  a  deduction  of  sometliing  hke  twenty  p. cent. 
Scotch  lay  woo],  fi-om  three  and  a  half  pence  to  four 
pence;  Cheviot  wool  mixed,  six  pence  to  seven  pence; 
wliite  eight  pence  to  ten  pence;  York  wool,  grown  in 
England,  nine  pence  to  ten  pence;  next  quality,  eight 
pence  to  nine  pence;  wet,  seven  pence  to  eig-ht  pence. 
These  prices  are  taken  froi"n  the  letter  of  an  English  ma- 
nufacturer; of  late  date. 

TIOGA  COAL  BEDS. 
The  subscribers  having  been  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Newtown,  a  committee  to  cause  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  coal  beds  and  otlier  minerals,  on 
the  Tioga  or  south  branch  of  the  Chemung  river,  and 
having  appointed  Lt.  George  W.  Hughes,  a  late  gradu- 
ate of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  to  proceed  to- 
the  coal  beds  for  the  above  purpose,  have  been  favoured, 
with  the  following  report  on  that  subject. 

STEPHEN  TUTTLE,  ^ 
.JOHN  H.  KNAPP, 

ISAAC  BALDWIN,         }■  Committee. 
WILLIAM  MAXWELL, 
THEODORE  NORTH,  J 

Newtown,  Nov.  1,  1827. 
1  To  Messrs.  Tuttle,  Knapp,  Baldwin,  Maxwell,  and  North  ,. 

Gentleinen — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  left 
this  village  on  the  19th  inst.  in  company  witli  Judge 
Knapp,  for  the  purpose  ol  making  a  mineralogical  and 
geological  sui-vey  of  the  Coal  Beds  at  Canal  Port.  We 
ai'rived  there  the  next  morning-,  and  having  received  the 
necessary  information  and  assistance,  commenced  our 
investigation. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  detailed  account  of  our  re- 
searches it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  geo- 
graphicat  sketch  of  the  country  at  tlie  coal  beds,  and 
the  vicinity.  Canal  Port,  Peter's  Camp,  is  situate  in. 
lat.  41  deg.  40  min.  N.  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Tio- 
ga river,  in  Tioga  County,  Pa.  and  at  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty miles,  in  a  right  hne  direction,  from  the  southern 
boundry  of  New  York.  The  distance  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  feeder  of  the  contemplated  Chemung 
Canal  is  12  miles.  The  Tioga  is  navig-able  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  within  five  miles  of  the  Canal  Port, 
and  may  be  made  so,  at  a  very  little  expense,  to  that 
place.  In  fact,  no  river  offers  better  facilities  for  slack 
water  navigation,  than  the  Tioga.  The  waters  of  which 
are  in  general  smooth  and  placid,  but  occasionally  inter- 
riq^ted  by  small  ripples;  which  may,  however,  be  easily 
obviated  or  removed:  the  bed  of  this  river  contains  very 
few  obstructions,  and  those  not  of  a  formidable  nature: 
and  by  narrowing  the  channel  somewhat,  an  abundance 
of  water  may  be  obtained  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  country  througli  which  the  Tioga  flows  is,  in 
genera],  smooth,  and  unbroken,  with  a  gi-adual  descent 
towards  tlie  summit  level  of  the  Chemung  Canal;  the 
soil  is  high]}'  producfn  e,  and  tliickly  settled. 

The  counti-y  at  Canal  Port  is  rougli  and  mountainous 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and  in  these  moun- 
tains the  coal  is  found,  and  occurs  most  aijundantly  in 
the  eastern  range,  at  which  part  we  began  our  researcli- 
es.  We  ascended  a  ravine  on  the  nortli  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  tlie  greatest  number  of  excavations 
had  been  made,  and  proceeding  onh'  a  sliort  distance 
from  tlie  base,  we  arrived  at  a  bed  which  had  been 
opened;  wa  here  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  witnessing- 
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the  manner  in  which  the  coal  occurreii,  the  minerals 
with  whicli  it  was  assoc'ated,  and  tlie  direction  of  the 
layers.  The  first  indication  perceived,  is  a  dark  black- 
ish clay,  witli  occasionally  small  fragments  of  bituminous 
shale,  somewhat  resembling'  coal;  by  penetrating' a  short 
distance  we  find  a  stratum  of  shale  strongly  impregnated 
witli  bitumen,  and  continuing  the  excavation  for  about 
six  feet  v/e  come  to  a  bed  of  coal,  which  is  generally, 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thi-ckness  when  first  dis- 
covered, but  becomes  two  or  three,  and  even  four  feet 
thick,  by  penetrating-  to  the  distance  of  twenty-feet;  and 
in  some  cases  the  sti-atum  of  clay  and  minerals,  which 
alternates  with  the  coal,  terminates,  and  the  layers  of 
coal  unite,  forming-  a  single  bed.  The  sti-ata^of  coal 
and  the  alternating  sti-ata  of  minerals  seem  to  be  of  the 
wedge  like  form,  the  smaller  end  of  the  foi-mer  and  the 
larger  end  of  the  latter,  being  on  the  extei-ior  surface  of 
the  mountain;  this  renders  it  demonstrable  that  the  sti-ata 
of  minerals  continually  decreasing  must  soon  terminate, 
the  strata  of  coal  continually  increasing-  must  soon  unite 
forming  the  mass  of  the  mountain.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  hy  the  fact,  that  wherever  evcavations  are 
made,  coal  is  invariably  found,  and  that  indications  of  it 
are  seen  on  the  very  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet 
above  the  lowest  beds.  On  the  north  side  of  tlie  moun- 
tain siUphuret  of  iron  (pyrites,)  occurs  in  the  strata  of 
coal,  in  regular  layers,  and  when  tlu'own  together  in 
heaps,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere;  is  con- 
verted into  copperas,  large  quantities  of  which  might  be 
manufactured  annually  at  little  or  no  expense.  The 
iirgillaccous  oxide  of  iron  is  found  disseminated  tlirough 
it,  in  what  the  miners  call  Iddne3's,  a  name  wliich  they 
have  applied  to  those  small  reg-ular  masses,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  shape. 

On  the  soutli  side,  the  sulphuret  is  not  found,  neither 
are  tlie  kidneys  as  abundant  as  on  the  north  side.  The 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  large  thick  beds  which 
alternate  with  the  coal;  a  single  mass  of  this  ore  which 
had  rolled  down  into  the  ravine,  would  probably  have 
weighed  half  a  ton.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  place  in 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  consist  of  the  mag- 
netic red,  brown  and  argillaceous  oxides,  with  the  most  I 
of  theu-  varieties,  such  as  yellow,  red  and  brown  ochre, 
•nodular  and  granular  oxides;  the  waters  are  strongly 
chalj'beate.  I  have  examined  ores  of  iron  from  the  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  found,  and  from 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing those  of  Canal  I'ort  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
any  of  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  eastern  range  alone,  that  the  coal  is 
found;  but  it  occurs  in  inexhaustible  quantities  on  the 
wes'tern  side  of  the  river,  wlicre  it  is  also  accompanied 
by  an  abundance  of  iron  ore. 

This  coal  appears  to  be  of  the  first,  or  independent 
formation  of  Werner,  and  is  associ-ated  Vv'ith  the  follow- 
ing minerals,  to  Avit:  Micaceous  and  ferruginous  sand 
stone  composed  of  rj^uartz,  with  mica  and  feldspar;  the  | 
ore  of  iron  above  enumerated:  shale  or  argillaceous 
slate,  which  is  micaceous,  and  bituminous;  pudding 
stone,  composed  of  rolled  pebbles,  cemented  by  a^fer- 
ruginous  sand  or  clay. 

Strata  of  shale  are,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  conti- 
guous to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  these  beds  of 
coal,  constituting-  the  roof  and  Jlour  of  the  bed.  That 
which  covers  the  bed  is  bituminous;  while  that  which  is 
below,  has  imbibed  little  or  no  bitumen.  Any  of  the 
rocks,  however,  of  this  formation,  may  form  the  roof  or 
floor  of  a  bed  of  coal. 

The  coal  at  Canal  Point  is  principally  of  the  variety 
called  slaty;  but  passes,  by  insensible  changes  into  the 
other  varieties.  Its  colour  is  either  pure  black  or  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  brown  or  gTcy.  It  frequently  presents  an 
irized  or  pavonine  tarnish.  Its  structure  is  foliated  or 
slaty;  and  its  layers  usually  divide  into  rhomboidal  prisms. 
It  is  sometimes  composed  of  distinct  lamular  concu-tions. 
Its  cross  fracture  is  even  or  slightly  conchoidal,  and  fre- 
quently uneven;  its  lustre  is  resinous,  more  or  less 


shining  and  sometirne  splendent.  It  is  easily  broken, 
and  its  specific  gravity  viu'ies  from  1.3  to  1.45.  It  burns 
easily,  with  a  whitish  flame,  yielding-  a  black  smoke,  and 
a  feeble  but  not  unpleasant  bituminous  odour.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  chiefly  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  ai  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. 
— The  remainder,  which  is  never  less  than  three  percent, 
but  frequently  much  gTeater,  is  generally  composed  of 
scoria  mixed  with  ashes.  It  yields  by  distillation,  am- 
monia, cai'bm-etted  hych-ogen  and  an  empyreumatic  oil. 
This  coal  is  essentially  constituted  of  carbon  and  bitu- 
men, the  proportions  of  which  are  variable:  carbon  is 
the  predominating  ing-redient,  and  frequently  constitutes 
nearl}'  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  Small  portions  of 
earth  and  oxyde  of  iron  are  discovered  by  chemical 
analysis. 

This  A'ariety  of  coal  is  important  for  those  purposes  of 
the  forge  which  require  a  hollow  fire,  as  it  possesses,  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  property  of  agglutinating,  and 
thus  forms  over  a  kind  of  arch  which  concentrates  the 
heat.  But  this  property  of  agglutinating,  which  it  owes 
to  the  bitumen  which  it  contauis,  injures  it  very  much 
for  many  opeiations  in  the  arts  and  in  metallurgy.  In 
these  cases  it  must  be  deprived  of  its  bitumen  and  sul- 
phur by  converting  it  into  coke. 

Coal  has  been  used  in  baking  stone  v/are;  and  coke  is 
frequently  employed  in  baking  hard  porcelain.  When  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  pj'rites,  it  is  rendered  more 
or  less  imfit  for  use  on  account  of  the  sulphurous  acid  ge- 
nerated by  the  combustion.  Sometimes  the  heat  libe- 
rated b_v  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  is  sufficient  to  set 
fire  to  the  coal  mines,  which  frecj^uently  continue  to 
burn  a  number  of  years,  constituting  pseudo  volcanoes 
and  producing  important  changes  in  the  superincumbent 
strata. 

The  county  of  Tioga,  Pa.  appears  to  be  very  rich  in  a 
mine  alogical  point  of  view,  but  lias  never  yet  been  pro- 
perly explored.  A  metal  called  Bismuth  has  lately  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  beds,  but  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  it  has  been  concealed  for  interested  motives,  by 
the  discoverer.  From  the  specimens  which  I  examined 
and  all  the  circimistances  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  discovery  has  actually  been  made;  and 
when  the  situation  is  rendered  public  it  will  become  ve- 
ry valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  the  native 
metal,  and  only  requires  refining,  which  operation  is 
simple  and  easy,  consisting  in  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid, 
decomposing-  the  nitrate  by  water,  edulcorating  the  ox- 
ide, and  reducing  it  to  a  metallic  state  by  heating  in  a 
covered  crucible  with  black  flux.  It  is  said  to  occur  in 
an  extensive  bed  at  least  two  feet  tltick.  Bismuth,  in  its 
metallic  state  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  pewter, 
soft  solder,  printers'  tj'pe,  &c.  and  is  added  to  lead  to 
increase  its  hardness. 

Its  oxide  renders  glass  more  fusible,  and  if  added  in 
large  quantities  gives  it  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  sub- 
nitrate  is  used  in  medicine  with  success  as  an  antispas- 
modic, &c. 

Nearl}'  all  the  bismuth  of  commerce  is  imported  from 
Saxony,  aud  has  rarel}'  if  ever  been  found  before  in  the 
United  States. 

A  gentleman  from  the  city  of  New  York,  who  is  tra- 
velling throug-h  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  fur- 
nished me  with  several  valuable  specimens  of  minerals, 
fi-omPine  creek,  (near  the  coal  bed,  and,  (an  ore  of  lead) 
which  were  represented  as  occurring  in  vast  abundance. 
Ores  of  gold  and  silver  have  also  been  discovered  tltere, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  them  a  valuable 
consideration. 

GEORGE  W.  HUGHES. 

Newton,  Oct.  25,  1827. 

The  above  coal  has  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Meade, 
who  found  in  100  parts: 

Carbon  66.07 
Bitumen  30.43 
Earthy  matter  3.50 

100.00 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CRIiHNAL  CODE. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of  the  Penal  Code 
s.cting'  under  the  authority  of  the  leg-islative  resohitions 
of  the  23d  of  JIarch  1826,  submit  the  result  of  their 
labours  to  the  supervision  of  the  leg-islatui-e. 

In  discharging  their  important  functions  they  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  an  entire  performance  of  their 
duties  to  report  the  draft  of  three  distinct  bills  under  the 
following  titles. 

No.  1.  An  act  to  amend,  revise  and  consolidate  the 
Penal  laws  of  this  commonivealth. 

No.  2.  An  act  regulating-  criminal  procedure. 

No.  3.  An  act  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  this  commonwealth. 

For  a  detail  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  com- 
missioners ill  relation  to  the  principles  of  penitentiary^ 
punishments,  and  the  most  obvious  methods  of  prevent- 
ing crimes;  the  commissioners  refer  the  legislature  to  the 
report  prefixed  to  bill  No.  3. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  commissioners,  should  their 
suggestions  be  assented  to  by  the  legislature,  that  the 
act  designated  as  No.  1,  in  this  report  shall  supercede  the 
existing  statutes  of  this  commonwealth,  and  shall  supph" 
the  defects,  which  experience  has  suggested,  as  existing 
in-the  present  enactments  against  crimes.  No  attempt 
.^las  been  made  to  codify  the  criminal  law.  This  was  not 
done,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  already  re- 
ferred to;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  was -deemed  inexpe- 
dient, and  within  any  brief  period  of  time  wholly  im- 
practicable. Its  inexpediency  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
there  is  a  clearness,  precision,  and  unifomiity,  in  the 
common-law  principles  and  adjudications  relative  to 
crimes;  and  this  whether  m  reference  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  offences,  or  the  modes  of  proof  and  rules  of  evi- 
dance,  that  no  other  part  of  that  vast  and  boLndless  sys- 
tem can  boast  of  These  principles,  are  found  to  adapt 
themselves  so  accurately  to  the  various  modifications  of 
society,  and  require  so  little  acuteness  in  their  applica- 
tion, that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whewier  a  code  equally 
eligible  in  its  general  bearings  upon  the  communitv, 
could  be  devised  by  any  individual  skill,  however  aided 
by  experience.  The  commissioners  have  adopted  the 
existing  wise  and  humane  legislative  provisions,  wliich 
have  done  away  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  common- 
law,  and  feel  authorised,  from  the  investigation  thev  have 
given  the  subject,  to  say  that  the  judicious  amendments 
which  experience  may  suggest  to  the  legislature,  wiU 
create  an  approximation  to  perfection,  gradual  it  is  true, 
but  more  certain  than  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  from 
any  attempt  at  entire  codification.  The  situation  of  the 
penitentiai'ies  belonging  to  this  commonwealth,  the  ne- 
cessity of  soma  immediate  revision  of  the  existing  code, 
so  impatiently  called  for  by  the  public;  and  the  limit 
which  tha  legislature  appear  inclined  to  give,  to  the  tune 
for  making  the  report  on  the  penal  code,  form  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  entire  codification  of  the  cri- 
minal laws,  were  there  even  no  doubt,  as  to  the  field  of 
mquiry  opened,  by  the  legislative  resolutions  under 
which  the  commissioners  wei-e  appointed.  Rejecting 
then  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  the  idea  of  an  entire  co- 
dification of  the  penal  law,  the  commissioners  devoted 
themselves  assiduously  to  the  re^dsion  of  the  existing 


penal  laws  and  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  alterations  and 
changes  in  the  prevailing  system,  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  suggest.  It  will  be  found  on  an  esanunation  of 
the  bills  designated  Nos.  1  and  2,  tliat  wherever  an  old 
act  has  been  retained  or  amended  or  modified;  or  where- 
ever  an  old  act  has  been  repealed,  and  a  new  one  sub« 
stituted,  the  volume  and  page  of  the  laws  in  which  the 
old  act  is  to  be  found,  is  constantly  referred  to.  It  Vi'ould 
perhaps  have  conduced  more  readily  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  contemplated  amendments,  alterations,  and 
innovations,  could  tlie  old  acts  have  been  arranged,  in 
parallel  columns  \vith  the  new;  but  tlie  labour  of  suck 
arrangement,  and  the  necessity  that  it  would  have  creat- 
ed of  copjing  fi-equently  the  same  act,  independently 
of  the  expense  attending  it,  precluded  the  possibihty  of 
so  obvious  and  useful  a  mode  of  indicating  the  proposed 
changes.  A  very  littk  attention,  to  the  references  as 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  report,  will  it  is  presumed  en- 
able tlie  cbsen-er  to  understand  tlie  old  law,  tlie  mischief 
and  the  remedy  proposed.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  code  recommended,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  existing  statutes,  that  the  commissioners  con- 
ceived tlieii-  duty  of  revision  could  only  be  perfomed, 
by  collecting  together  tlie  enactments  against  crimes; 
collecting  such  as  were  similar  in  their  tendency,  and  re- 
conciling such  as  were  conti-adictory,  suggesting  repeals 
of  such  statutes  as  ^vere  deemed  obsolete  or  inexpedient, 
expunging  such  parts  of  acts  as  seemed  unnecessary, 
incongruous  or  inconsistent  with  brevity;  and  reducing 
the  whole  mass  under  such  appropriate  heads,  as  would 
facilitate  the  laboiu-s  of  the  legislator,  tlie  research  of  the 
lawver,  or  the  inquiries  of  the  citizen.  A  report,  stating 
in  reference  to  all  the  existing  acts,  the  reasons  tliat  have 
operated  on  the  minds  of  tlie  commissioners,  for  specific 
alterations;  \vould  have  imposed  a  task  upon  those,  on 
whom  devolves  the  necessity  of  revising  oui-  laboui-s, 
neither  agreeable  nor  useful.  It  isbeheved  that  in  every 
case  where  reasons  for  the  alterations  are  not  assigned, 
they  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  on  inspecting  and 
comparing  the  new  and  old  provisions,  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature.  In  a  few  instances  it  will  be  found,  that 
radical  alterations  in  the  existing  code,  are  recommend- 
ed. Thev  are  such,  however,  as  will  appear  obvious 
upon  suggestion,  and  to  have  been  long  called  for  by 
the  state  of  public  feeling.  They  lop  off  relics  of  bar- 
barism, which  would  long  since  have  been  expunged 
from  our  statute  book  had  the  laws  undergone  a  general 
revision.  We  remark  upon  two  of  the  modifications 
at  large,  rather  for  the  purposes  of  explaining  the  gene- 
ral principles  which  pervade  the  alterations  recommend- 
ed, than  with  a  view  of  elucidating  the  subject  in  re- 
ference to  the  amendments,  to  wliich  our  gbseiwations 
are  directed. 

The  act  of  1794  for  the  prevention  of  crimes.  Sec.  abo- 
lished the  punishtnent  of  death  in  cases  of  ti-eason, 
witliout  defining  the  crime,  orrepeahng  certain  statutes 
that  have  beco'rae  obsolete  from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances,  and  ought  no  longer  to  disfigure  the  statute 
book.  The  act  of  the  11th  of  February  1777,  has  re- 
ference to  such  ti-eason  and  misprisons  of  ti-eason  as  could 
only  be  committed  daring  revolutionary  contest;  the  re- 
peal of  that  act  appears  to  be  required  by  the  plainest 
dictates  of  propriety.  The  act  of  the  3d  of  December 
1782,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  new  and  indepen- 
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dent  state  within  this  commonwealtli,  has  long  ceased  to 
have  any  possible  practical  operation,  from  the  change 
of  those  circumstances,  under  which  it  was  originallj' 
called  for.  It  has  been  long  doubted,  whether  any  con- 
ting-ency  can  arise,  so  long  as  our  present  form  of  g'o- 
vernment,  and  the  union  of  the  states  continues,  in 
which  treason  against  the  commonwealth  can  be  com- 
mitted; and  tliere  are  not  wanting  intelligent  individuals 
wlio  doubt  the  propriety  of  any  statutory  enactments 
against  the  crime.  Tlie  enactment  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  supercede  the  existing  statutes,  defining  the 
offence  of  treason,  is  a  modified  transcript  of  the  United 
States'  law  against  the  same  crime.  It  will  not  be  thought 
inconsistent  witli  that  spirit  of  humanity,  and  veneration 
for  tlie  natural  ties  of  society,  which  so  eminently  cha- 
racterize the  institutions  of  Pennsylyania,  that  we  have 
recommended  such  a  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  al- 
legiance, as  shall  preclude  the  inflictions  of  the  penal- 
ties of  misprison  of  treason,  on  the  husband  or  wife  con- 
cealing each  theu-  knowledge  of  the  other's  offence 
against  the  government- 

An  alteration  nominal  rather  than  substantial,  is  re- 
commended in  the  acts  relative  to  the  concealment  of 
the  death  of  illegitimate  childi-en,  by  the  mother.  An 
inspection  of  the  statutes  upon  this  subject,  will  tend  to 
show  the  greater  humanity  which  the  criminal  code  of 
Pennsylvania  exliibits  over  the  codes  of  her  sister  states, 
and  as  well  as  those  of  modern  European  nations.  The 
8th  section  of  the  act  of  1718  for  tjie  advancement  of 
justice,  subjected  the  concealment  of  tlie  death  of  a  bas- 
tard child,  to  the  penalty  of  death.  This  provision  was 
copied  from  tlie  English  statute,  21st  James,  1st  cap. 
27th.  The  rigorous  naturi  of  this  act,  suggested  to  the 
humanity  of  the  English  courts  a  construction,  far  apart 
from  either  its  letter  or  spirit,  since  it  was  required  that 
before  conviction  siiould  take  place  in  case  of  conceal- 
ment, jirobable  presumptive  evidence  should  be  given, 
that  the  child  whose  death  was  alleged  to  have  been 
concealed,  had  been  born  ahve.  This  merciful  interpre- 
tation was  adopted  in  our  statutes  of  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary 1786,  and  the  10th  of  March  1790,  modifying  the 
criminal  law,  and  by  the  act  of  the  22d  of  April  1794, 
for  abohshing  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases, 
&c.  it  is  provided,  that  the  concealment  of  the  death  of 
a  bastard  child  sliall  not  be  conclusive  evidence  to  con- 
vict the  mother  of  murder,  unless  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it  shall  be  such  as  shaU  satisfy  the  minds  of  the 
jur}',  that  she  did  wilfully  and  maliciously  destroy  and 
take  away  the  life  of  the  child. 

It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  as  the  law  now  stands 
any  conviction  could  take  place,  for  a  felonious  conceal- 
ment of  the  deatli  of  a  bastard  child  by  the  mother,  un- 
less such  evidence  was  adduced  as  would  be  necessary 
to  convict  her  of  murder.  The  question  it  is  not  pro- 
bable could  readily  occur,  so  as  to  become  the  sub  ject 
matter  of  judicial  decision;  but  it  would  be  a  harsh  dis- 
tinction, which  would  involve  the  penalty  of  death,  for 
an  olfence  in  a  female,  from  the  mere  additional  fact  of 
concealment,  when  an  offence  in  a  male  convict  attend- 
ed witli  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  subjecteil  to 
imprisonment  alone.  It  is  questionable  whether  those 
laws  as  they  now  stand,  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
lengthen  unnecessarily  the  forms  of  indictments,  with- 
out any  con-tsponding  advantage  to  the  public.  The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  repealing  them  altogether,  and 
.substituting  a  modified  enactment  against  the  conceal- 
ment, is  submitted  to  the  legislature.  Such  repeal  woul;"! 
leave  the  destiaiction  of  tlie  life  of  a  bastai-d  child  by  I's 
mother,  subject  to  the  same  punishment,  and  susceptible 
of  the  same  proofs  as  ordinary  cases  of  mui-der. 

It  may  jierhaps  be  proper  to  turn  the  legislative  att^n- 
tion,  speciaU}'  to  an  alteration,  in  the  acts  distinguisl  ling 
iietv  ccn  the  different  degrees  of  murder;  by  whi  ch  it 
is  proposed,  to  make  murder  perpetrated  in  the  coniis- 
s'.on  of  larceny,  in  the  nigb.t  time,  murder  in  the  1.st  de- 
gree. Reasons  equally  as  strong'  as  those  which,  have 
operated  upon  th.e  i?g'siature,  to  ponstitute  inurd«;r  per- 
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peti-atedin  the  attempt  to  Commit  burglary,  the  highest 
grade  of  that  offence  would  seem  to  recomvnend  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  alteration.  It  will  be  perceiv- 
ed by  tlie  legislatiu-e,  that  in  the  proposed  enactments, 
the  phraseology  of  the  old  acts  is  in  most  instances  alone 
altered,  some  are  rendered  more  explicit,  and  a  brevity 
is  introduced  into  all,  not  by  any  means  to  tl:ie  extent 
the  commissioners  could  have  wished,  but  so  as  in  a 
measure,  to  dispense  witli  the  verbiage,  now  the  subject 
of  general  complaint,  from  those  whose  duties  render 
an  examination  of  our  statutes  necessaiy. 

In  some  instances,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable,  to 
modify  the  punishment  du-ected  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
existing  laws.  The  general  principles  of  such  contem- 
phited  modification,  "will  be  found  fully  detailed,  in  the 
report  prefixed  to  the  act,  for  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  penitentiaries.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  any 
errors  which  maj'  be  detected  in  our  existing  penal  code, 
in  reference  to  the  quantum  or  species  of  punishments, 
are  errors  on  the  side  of  hamanity.  In  some  instances, 
the  punishment  allotted  to  oifences,  appeal- hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  specified  crimes;  and  this,  whether 
we  consider  these  punishments  with  practical  men,  as  a 
means  of  prevention,  or  consider  penitentiaries  with  some 
modern  theorists,  as  mere  sch.ools  of  reform. 

Tlie  commissioners  have  v  ?ntured  to  recommend  an 
extension  of  the  term  of  impri  sonment,  in  such  cases  as 
their  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  has  convinced 
them,  are  not  now  adequately  punislied. 

Whatever  advantages,  may  have  been  anticipated 
from  a  revision,  and  consolidation  of  tlie  penal  code,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  duties  of  the  commissioners 
would  not  have  been  faithfully,  performed,  had  they 
omitted  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  additional 
enactments,  as  the  spirit,  feelings  and  manners  of  the 
age,  seem  to  have  rendered;  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  society,  ag-ainst  tlie;  constant  wax-fare  waged  against  it, 
by  evil  disposed  individuals. 

The  range,  inqmi-}'  and  investigation,  which  neces;- 
sarily  devolved  uptm  the  commissioners,  in  furnishing- 
themselves  with  the  materials  necessary  for  forming  s. 
mature  and  deliberate  opinion,  as  to  what  statutory  ad- 
ditions should  be  recommended,  formed  not  the  least 
burdensome  part  of  their  labour. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  mutations  which  have  taken 
place  in  society,  originating  from  prosperity  in  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  an  accumulating;- 
population,  there  have  arisen  contingencies  and  exigen- 
cies, which  the  common  law,  broad  as  it  is  in  its  princi- 
ples, is  not  calculated  to  meet.  Principles  of  human 
action  affecting  society  at  large,  have  of  late  years  been, 
developed,  which  seem  to  have  been  excluded  in  the 
early  distrnctions,  between  public  and  private  wrongs,, 
from  cri  m\nal  cognizance;  and  acts  have  been  committed, 
whicli  r,ur  ancestors  perhaps  did  not  conceive  within  tho 
range  of  human  probability.  Frauds  and  villanies,  there- 
fore, i  mknown  to  the  common  law,  or  punished  by  it  in 
a  ma!  iiicr  not  suited  to  repress  the  prevaihng  mischief,, 
seem,  to  require  the  aid  of  statutory  provisions. 

Iii  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  these  offences,  the  first 
information  was  to  be  derived  from  our  own  profession- 
al experience.  In  order  to  avail  ourselves  in  addition  to. 
1ni.>5,  of  the  experience  of  others,  we  addressed  lettera 
to  v  arious  judicial  and  professional  gentlemen  in  our  own, 
sJtale,  from  some  of  wliom  valuable  hints  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  acted  on;  to  gentlemen  of  experience  in 
other  states  we  have  likewise  been  indebted  for  impor- 
tant information.  Another  source  of  knowledge  open  to 
all,  were  legislative  reports  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
ci-inilnal  law;  and  the  reports  of  individuals  upon  the 
subjects  connected  with  our  duty  made  at  the  request  of 
tlie'leglslatui-e.  Amongst  the  latter,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  notice  the  report  of  the  late  ,Tai-ed  Ingersol),  Esq.  laid 
before  the  legislature  on  the  21st  of  January,  1813,  con- 
taining an  entire  revision  and  amendment  of  the  existing 
penafcode.  This  well  digested  and  able  report,  evinces 
the  integi-ity,  talents,  humanity  and  professional  skill,  of 
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the  g'entleimn  from  whom  it  originated;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which 
prevented  its  being'  acted  upon,  must  stand  a  durable 
monument  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  science  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  To  the  lights  already  refen-ed  to  we  sought 
to  add  a  knowledge  of  the  criminal  codes  of  our  sister 
states,  and  found  access  to  those  store  houses  of  intelli- 
gence, the  British  parliamentary  reports  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  criminal  law,  and  the  modern  British  enactments 
declaratory  of  and  punishing  crimes.  AVitli  all  these 
sources  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  truly  laborious 
must  have  been  the  investigation,  how  comparatively 
email  the  result.  Whether  we  have  made  a  good  use 
of  the  matei'ials  presented  for  oui'  selection  is  for  a  high- 
er wisdom  than  ours  to  decide. 

It  may  however  be  observed,  that  the  most  of  the  pro- 
posed enactments,  which  in  the  margin  of  the  biU  are 
termed  new,  are  rightly  so  termed,  only  with  reference 
to  Pennsylvania  jurisprudence.  The  experience  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  legislation  of  our  sister  republics  and  it 
maybe  added  practical  evidence  amongst  ourselves,  for- 
cibly recommend  those  enactments  to  ^legislative  con- 
sideration: Criminal  legislation,  for  a  great  and  free 
people,  is  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy  andresponsibilit}^, 
and  hence  a  wise  foresight  should  make  us  hesitate  in 
the  adoption  of  measures,  which  have  not  received  the 
sanction  of  experiment.  The  proposed  new  enactments, 
will  not  be  found  obnoxious  to  this  objection,  as  they 
in  so  many  instances  barely  apply  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  to  cases  of  daily  occurrence  in  our  own. 

Among  the  features  of  the  proposed  bill  there  is  none 
which  will  probably  be  more  the  subject  of  discussion, 
than  the  principle  almost  uniformly  pursued,  of  fixing 
the  maximum  of  punishments;  leaving  the  mlnlmam  to 
the  discretion  of  the  courts.  At  first  view  it  may  strike 
the  legislature,  that  too  great  a  latitude  is  given  the  ju- 
diciary, and  an  authority  imparted  which  may  be  abused. 
If  human  wisdom,  could  by  positive  enactments,  provide 
a  graduated  scale  of  punlsliment,  by  which  the  just  pro- 
portion of  penal  infliction  could  be  adapted  to  each  in- 
fraction of  penal  law,  a  great  good  would  undoubtedl}' 
be  accomplished  for  societ_y.  The  precise  consequences 
of  crime  under  all  given  circumstances  being  distinctly 
marked  out,  could  neither  be  enhanced  or  diminished 
as  the  mind  of  the  Judge  was  either  imbrued  with  se- 
verity or  softened  by  compassion.  Bat  such  a  perfect 
scale  of  punishment  can  never  be  provided  by  human 
wisdom;  hence  arises  the  necessity  either  of  fixing  a 
precise  amount  of  punishment  to  every  class  of  crime, 
to  be  imposed  on  every  guilty  individual,  without  re- 
gard to  attending  circumstances;  or  designating-  the 
greatest  extent  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  a  given 
crime  leaving  any  intermediate  amount  less  than  the 
whole  to  be  applied  by  the  power  that  put,  the  law  into 
execution.  In  some  of  the  states  the  former  course  is 
pursued,  and  the  judge  is  called  upon,  under  circum- 
stances that  almost  extenuate  the  offence,  to  inflict  the 
highest  grade  of  punishment.  The  evils  that  attend  this 
system  are  obvious.  Jui-ors  are  continually  found  con- 
trasting the  extent  of  punishment  with  the  comjjarative 
atrocity  of  the  crime;  and  verdicts  are  thus  rendered  in 
opposition  to  the  evidence  from  a  feeling  that  the  law 
itself  is  unjust.  When  jurors  reason  from  other  and  jus- 
ter  principles,  and  the  i.iw  is  strictly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, reason  and  humanity  continually  invoke  the  par- 
doning power,  and  the  law  looses  Its  terrors,  because  its 
threats  are  rarely  carried  into  perfect  execution.  I'hat 
punishments  should,  while  they  are  mild,  be  certain,  is 
a  fundamental  truth  in  criminal  jurisprudence  of  inesti- 
mable value;  .and  no  principle  should  be  introduced  into 
a  criminal  code  calculated  to  impair  it.  That  of  fixing-  a 
designated  pimlshment,  which  is  always  made  up  with 
a  view  to  cases  of  great  atrocity,  to  evei-y  grade  of  the 
same  crime,  is  in  our  view  calculated  to  produce  this 
result  :^  That  this  opinion  has  always  prevailed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  manifest  from  every  part  of  our  statute  book. 
In  no  instance  are  we  aware  of  a  punishment  short  of 


death  which  is  to  be  applied  to  all  cases  of  the  same 
crime.  There  are  indeed  instances,  in  which  while  not 
more  than  a  certain  punishment  is  directed  to  be  inflic- 
ted, judicial  discretion  is  limited  from  reducing  it  be- 
neath a  certain  quantum.  In  most  instances  this  princi- 
ple has  been  stricken  from  the  bill  reported,  experience 
having  manifested  to  us,  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the 
designated  minimum  of  punishment,  is  beyond  what  the 
principles  of  equal  justice,  -applied  in  each  case  as  it 
arrives,  would  consider  the  maximum.  While  we  do 
not  profess  to  think,  that  judicial  discretion  should  be 
at  libei-ty  to  inflict  a  particle  of  punishment,  beyond  what 
the  law  giving  power  defines,  as  the  highest  sanction, 
we  respectfully  sugg-est,  that  the  merciful  prerogative  of 
graduating  punishments,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  and  the  ii\trinsic  wickedness  of  the  offender,  oug-ht 
not  in  a  mild  and  philosophic  code  to  be  at  all' limited. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  legislature  so  to  regulate  a  mini- 
mum as  always  to  be  just;  for  such  are  the  endless 
varieties  of  accidents  and  circumstances,  to  which  Im- 
manity  is  subjected,  that  the  theories  of  the  closet,never 
in  this  particular,  have  been  found  fuUy  adequate  to 
meet  the  actual  business  of  life.  The  legislature  will 
also  observe,  that  the  cases,  in  which  the  greatest  ju- 
dicial discretion  is  proposed  to  be  g'iven,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  punishment,  are  those  in  which  statutory 
punishments  are  for  the  first  time  recommended  for 
common  law  offences.  In  point  of  fact  these  enactments 
rather  limit  than  extend  the  judicial  power.  At  this 
time,  as  respects  this  class  of  crimes,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  common  law  punishments  but  the  discretion  of  the 
judges.  Fine  and  imprisonment  the  general  common, 
law  sanctions,  have  now  no  other  boundary.  The  only 
plausible  exception  to  this  latitude  of  discretion,  arises 
from  the  a])prehension  that  from  favouritism  or  hostility 
in  particular  instances,  it  might  be  abused.  To  this  it  is 
answered,  that  public  opinion  and  judicial  responsibility 
form  powerful  checks  to  such  abuses  and  such  as  have 
been  for  near  half  a  century,  during  wlilcli  time,  the 
larg-est  judicial  discretion  in  the  application  of  criminal 
punishments  has  been  exercised  without  complaint.  But 
even  If  such  a  state  of  tilings  is  possible,  is  it  not  better 
to  hazard  such  a  result,  rather  than  in  guarding  against 
It  by  affixing  precise  and  specific  punishments,  to  rush 
into  the  opposite  exti-eme  and  cause  certain  injustice  to 
be  done  in  many  instances,  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
injustice  in  some.  Such  a  course  would  neither  be  in- 
dicative of  sound  philosophy  or  judicious  legislation,  and 
it  is  presumed  never  will  be  pursued  in  this  common- 
wealth. 

Throughout  the  whole  code  with  here  and  there  an 
exception  a  singular  or  plural  term,  or  the  male  or  fe- 
male gender,  are  indifferently  used,  and  the  relatives 
may  sometimes  appear  Jiot  to  have  an  appropriate  appli- 
cation to  their  respective  antecedents.  We  have  pur- 
sued this  course  with  a  view  to  avoid  useless  repetitions. 
Any  apparent  objection  ai-ising  from  it,  will  be  found 
fully  obviated  on  a  reference  to  the  general  sections 
tliat  conclude  this  code. 

The  acts  against  vice  and  immorality  did  not  appear, 
to  the  commissioners,  to  be  submitted  to  their  revision 
by  tlie  resolution  of  the  23d  of  March,  1826.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  omitted  in  the  code  now^  submitted  to 
leg-lslatlve  consideration.  It  might  perhaps  answer  a 
useful  purpose,  to  re-publish  them  as  an  appendix  to 
the  amended  code,  as  therebr  the  whole  of  the  laws 
imposing  fines  and  penalties,  as  well  as  those  inflicting 
punishments  for  indictable  offences,  woxddjbe  embodied 
in  one  act,  and  become  more  easy  of  access  to  the 
people.  There  are  certain  provisions  against  g.aming 
recommended  b}'  the  commissioners,  which  at  first 
blush,  might  seem  to  be  modifications  of  a  p.art  of  the 
enactments  ag-ainst  vice  and  immoraHty.  A  deliberate 
examination  of  the  acts  recommended,  will  convince 
the  legislature,  that  the  general  provisions  of  the  origin- 
al act  of  1794,  are  not  infringed  upon,  but  that  tlie  first 
seclion  of  the  act  of  the  18th  of  March,  1816,  entitled  a 
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"A  supplementto  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  vice  and 
immorality"  is  modified  and  extended,  and  an  authority 
given  to  enforce  the  remedy  which  forms  an  important 
innovation  on  the  usual  modes  of  proceeding-. 

The  lottery  acts  have  been  introduced  with  consider- 
able amendments.  The  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1805,  to 
prevent  excessive  and  deceitful  g-aming-  in  lotteries,  has 
not  been  introduced  into  the  code,  from  an  impression, 
that  so  long  as  the  present  mode  of  di'awing  lotteries 
prevails,  it  will  remain  a  dead  letter;  its  repeal  however 
is  not  recommended,  as  a  recurrence  to  the  old  modes  of 
managing-  lotteries,  would  again  render  the  enactment 
proper. 

These  enactments  that  are  intended  to  protect  the 
incorporated  institutions  of  om*  own  commonwealth, 
against  the  rivalry  of  foreign  capitalists,  did  not  seem 
proper  to  be  introduced  into  the  criminal  code.  They 
are  matters  of  economical  regulation,  which  like  our 
inspection  and  auction  laws,  are  compensated  in  their 
breach,  by  pecuniary  penalties,  and  ouglit  not  properly 
to  have  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  Nor  did  it 
seem  advisable  to  burden  the  code  with  laws  of  mere 
local  operation.  Such  as  the  health  laws  and  others  that 
relate  to  Pliiladelphia. 

The  course  of  criminal  procediu-e  being  necessarily 
more  artificial  than  tlie  code  of  crimes  and  punishments, 
the  reasons  which  prevented  explanatory  details  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  latter,  do  not  entirely  apply 
to  the  enactments  regulating  the  former.  Hence  we 
Lave  deemed  it  proper  to  recur  to  some  of  the  impor- 
tant additions  suggested  in  the  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  towai-ds  them  more  directly  legislative  consi 
deration.  Adue  regard  to  brevity  has  confined  us  to  such 
only  as  seem  to  deserve  this  cliaracter;  which  will  be 
succinctly  and  briefly  considered. 

Jurisdiction  of  Criminal  Courts. 

The  only  alteration  of  the  existing  system,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  that  which  imparts  jurisdiction  to  the  inferior 
criminal  courts,  in  some  matters  at  present  exclusively 
cogTiizable  in  com-ts  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  abso- 
lute necessity  of  holding  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
in  all  instances,  in  which  any  person  has  been  charged 
with  an  offence  capital  at  common  law,  is  burdensome 
and  expensive  to  the  counties,  and  of  little  real  value  to 
the  accused;  the  judges  in  aU  instances  (except  in  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburg-,)  being 
the  same  in  all  the  criminal  courts,  and  the  jurors  simi- 
lai'ly  selected-  The  distant  periods  at  which  com-ts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  are  held,  in  some  of  tlie  counties,  are 
oppressive  to  the  prisoners,  who  are  frequently  kept  an 
uni-easonabie  length  of  time  in  confinement,  waiting  for 
a  ti-ial,  wliich  necessavil}'  results  in  their  acquittal.  The 
plan  proposed,  does  not  deprive  the  accused  of  any 
rights  at  present  secured  to  hipi  by  law,  but  gives  him 
an  election,  either  to  take  his  trial  at  the  mayor's  court 
&r  sessions  of  the  proper  city  or  county,  or  in  the  regular 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  practice,  it  will  be  found  less  ex- 
pensive to  the  public,  and  as  advantageous  to  the"  ac- 
cused as  the  present  system. 

Indictments. 

The  object  of  the  commissioners,  in  suggesting  the 
broad  provision  of  the  proposed  bill,  with  respect  to 
indictments,  was  to  rescue  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  imputation  so  justly  attached  to  the  com- 
mon law,  of  .maintaining  an  unreasonable  nicety  in 
criminal  proceedings.  Our  records  abound  in  instances 
of  the  escape  of  guilty  men  from  the  just  consequences 
of  their  crimes  by  the  strictness  requu-ed  in  indictments, 
■which  as  the  great  and  good  Hale  remarks,  "was  grown 
to  be  a  blemish  and  an  inconvenience  in  the  law,  and 
the  administration  thereof;  that  more  offenders  escaped 
by  the  easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  to  indictments,  than 
by  the  manifestations  of  their  innocence;  and  that  the 
grossest  crimes  had  gone  unpunished  by  reasons  of 
these  unseemly  niceties.  To  meet  this  evil  the  commis- 


sioners have  proposed  a  plain,  but  they  believe  a  strong 
remedy;  one  they  believe  calculated  to  effect  the  object 
without  taking  from  the  accused  any  proper  privilege. 
It  leaves  him  at  the  outset  of  his  trial  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  will  question  the  relevancy  of  this  accusation,  or 
take  issue  upon  the  merits  of  the  charg-e.  If  he  elects 
the  latter,  and  is  condemned,  there  seems  neither  moral 
or  legal  fitness  in  permitting  him  to  urge  formal  excep- 
tions, which  if  suggested  at  an  eai-ly  period  would  have 
been  promptly  corrected. 

Competency  of  Witnesses. 

In  this  particular,  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
general  law  of  evidence  has  been  suggested,  but  one 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  advance  the  purposes  of  justice.  While  the  decis- 
ions of  coui-ts  in  civil  cases,  have  been  continually  nar- 
rowing the  rules  which  exclude  witnesses  fi-om  being 
heard,  the  old  principle,  which  closes  the  lips  of  a  party 
convict  of  an  infamous  offence,  has  been  left  untouched 
and  unimproved.  The  test  which  produces  a  result  so 
important  as  well  to  society  as  the  individual  is  so  vague 
and  uncertain  that  it  requires  some  exercise  of  ingenu- 
ity to  ascertain  what  constitutes  an  infamous  offence,  irj 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  if  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  of  this  rule  was  free  from  difficulty,  its  principle 
is  not  sound.  The  testimony  of  a  witness,  in  a  criminal 
accusation,  is  the  right  of  the  community  not  of  the  wit- 
ness. It  is  tlie  public  peace  that  has  been  disturbed,  the 
pubhc  order  that  has  been  infracted;  and  the  means 
thi-ough  which  the  offender  is  to  be  brought  to  justice 
is  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  public.  To  say  that 
because  a  man  has  once  committed  a  crime  his  lips  are 
lorever  to  be  sealed  in  a  criminal  court  is  in  effect  pun- 
ishing the  public  whom  he  has  wronged,  and  not  the 
individual.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  reason  independent 
of  the  restraints  of  precedent  it  cannot  but  appear  a 
strange  anomaly,  that  when  the  commonwealth  is  asking 
for  justice  against  one  who  has  violated  her  laws  she  shall 
be  told  that  because  the  individual  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  guilty  deed  has  himself  once  injured  her  he  shall 
not  therefore  be  heard  in  her  behalf.  So  little  is  the 
individual  interest  of  a  criminal  affected,  by  taking  away 
his  competency  as  a  witness  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  denunciation  ever  intimidated  any  man  from  crime. 
Such  a  consequence  is  too  remote  and  indirect  ever  to 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  a  criminal.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  rule,  is  to  give  immunity  to  subtle  knaves, 
who  eagerly  employ  instmments  who,  they  know, 
can  never  beti-ay  them,  because  a  supposed  legal  policy 
has  guaranteed  their  silence.  In  the  metropohs  of  the 
state,  this  evil  is  frequently  felt,  as  it  must  be  in  large 
communities  where  criminal  associations  and  arrange- 
ments, are  as  well  organized  as  the  most  honest  and 
meritorious.  The  pardoning  power,  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed would  reach  this  evil.  But  experience  demonstrates 
tliis  remedy  not  to  be  practically  effective.  It  frequently 
happens,  sometimes  from  the  ignorance  of  a  convict  of 
a  conviction,  sometimes  from  the  natural  reluctance  he 
has,  of  communicating  more  of  his  infamy  than  arises 
from  the  particular  transaction,  and  the  hope  that  the 
fact  of  his  previous  conviction  may  have  escaped  notice, 
that  this  discovery  is  for  the  first  time  made  when  the 
exception  is  taken  to  his  testimony  on  the  trial.  The 
result  frequently  is,  the  triumph  of  villainy  and  the  de- 
feat of  justice.  Abolishing  the  rule  will  still  leave  the 
credibility  of  such  a  witness  open  to  observation,  be- 
fore the  jury,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  weigh  tes- 
timony and  pronounce  upon  the  degree  of  regai  d  whicli 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it. 

A  considerable  portion,  and  we  believe  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  proposed  bill,  contemplates  remedying 
the  defects  in  proof,  which  continually  arise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  where  the  locality  of  the  crime  is 
doubtful,  or  the  parties  injured  very  numerous.  Em- 
barrassing difficulties  frequently  occur,  where  a  crime  is 
committed  on  or  near  the  lines  of  contiguous  counties,  or 
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in  the  progress  of  a  journey  of  considerable  extent,  on 
which  occasions  it  is  often  impracticable  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise locality  of  the  crime.  As  the  faclhties  for  com- 
munication between  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
commonwealth  continue  to  increase,  and  the  transit  of 
articles  of  value  becomes  more  frequent,  these  difficul- 
ties will  necessarily  be  enhanced.  The  commissioners 
hope  and  believe,  that  in  the  enactments  alluded  to 
they  all  have  been  anticipated  and  provided  ag-ainst. 

Insane  Offenders. 

The  absence  of  any  provision,  authorising  courts  to 
restrain  these  unhappy  persons  from  further  mischief, 
has  been  frequently  felt  In  Great  Britain  and  in  seve- 
ral of  our  sister  states,  the  subject  has  received  legisla- 
tive attention,  and  provisions  have  been  framed,  with  a 
due  regard,  as  well  to  public  security  as  to  the  sympa- 
thy excited  towards  those  afflicted  by  this  most  dreadful 
of  human  maladies.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  no  au- 
thority exists  which  would  authorise  a  court  to  restrain 
of  his  libei-ty  the  most  dangerous  madman,  "whom  they 
had  just  acquitted  of  an  act  of  cruelty  or  violence,  be- 
cause of  his  legal  irresponsibihty  for  crimes  committed 
under  the  influence  of  his  infirmity.  In  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  very  recently  a  shocking  case  of  this  kind 
occurred,  in  which  the  lunatic  made  a  di'eadful  though 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  life  of  a  relative,  whom  his 
distempered  imagination  led  him  to  beheve  an  enemy. 
The  court  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  insanity,  could  not 
inflict  any  punishment  on  him  in  the  shape  of  restraint  or 
otherwise,  and  had  not  the  managers  of  the  alms  house 
interfered,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  public  asylum,  he 
must  again  have  gone  at  large.  The  victim  of  his  fe- 
rocity still  lives  in  dread  of  his  escape,  lest  in  that  event, 
he  should  complete  his  almost  effected  purpose.  The 
adoption  of  some  remedy  to  meet  the  evil  is  of  absolute 
necessity. 

Challenges  of  Jurors  in  Capital  cases. 

This  subject  has  already'  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, and  since  the  contemplated  provision  in  the  act  re- 
gulating criminal  procedure  was  prepared,  has  received 
the  adjudication  of  part  of  the  supreme  court  of  tlie 
commonwealth,  and  is  now  in  the  progress  of  final  de- 
cision in  that  tribunal.  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what 
will  be  the  decision  of  the  couil,  and  hence  the  commis- 
sioners have  deemed  it  proper  to  submit  the  propriety 
of  remedying  the  existing  system  to  a  body  whose  deci- 
sions are  not  limited  by  precedent  or  controlled  by  au- 
thority. It  is  of  course  obvious  from  reporting  the  pro- 
vision alluded  to,  that  the  commissioners  agree  in  the 
abstract  propriety  of  the  decision,  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  judges,  who  ruled  in  favor  of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  case  alluded  to.  It  appears  to  them  a  mockery  of 
justice  and  a  cruel  restraint  upon  conscience,  to  force  a 
citizen  into  the  jury  box  who  avers  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  find  against  the  commonwealth,  let  her  case  be 
what  it  may,  and  who  conceives  that  an  obligation,  supe- 
rior to  human  laws,  coerces  him  to  so  extraordinary  a 
course.  A  common  outcry  would  be  raised  against  any 
law  which  submitted  the  decision  of  the  least  important 
rights  of  the  humblest  citizen  to  a  judge  of  such  deter- 
-mined  prejudices.  Surely  the  commonwealth  is  entitled 
to  as  much,  though  no  more  justice,  than  her  citizensrin 
every  case,  aad  peculiarly  so  in  a  case  which  involves 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  her  existence,  the  conservation 
of  the  public  security. 

Limitations  of  Prosecutions. 

The  commissioners  feel  that  tliis  is  probably  the  most 
important  addition  to  the  penal  jurisprudence  of  the 
commonwealth  embraced  in  their  plan  of  improvement. 
It  has  certainly  no  analogy  in  the  common  law  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  and  may  therefore,  be  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  imputation  of  novelty.  But  although  a  stran- 
ger to  the  common  law,  it  is'  not  so  to  more  modem 
codes,  and  now  forms  a  distinguished  feature  in  that  of 


our  intelligent  neighboui"  the  state  of  New  York.  Pro» 
secutions,  where  the  accused  is  readily  acetssibie  to 
justice,  can  rarely  be  delayed  from  good  motives.  Some- 
times a  prosecutor  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  keep 
his  charge  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  accused,  and- 
thus  retain  him  in  a  state  of  moral  subjection,  well  cal- 
culated  to  subserve  his  o\^-n  ends.  An  uni'iappy  man  sa 
situated  is  more  the  object  of  sympathy  than  the  pro- 
claimed offender.  The  fate  of  one  is  ascertained,  and 
W'hen  he  has  either  propitiated  the  community,  or  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  he  again  becomes  a  neT»-  man 
with  untrammelled  opportunity  afforded  him  of  again 
becoming  a  better  citizen.  But  the  wretch  who  from 
year  to  year  feels  aU  that  is  valuable  to  existence  depend 
upon  the  caprice  of  an  incensed  and  partially  satisfied 
adversarj",  is  without  inducements  to  better  his  condition 
from  the  uncertainty  of  enjojing  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  it.  In  the  instance  of  misdemeanors,  experience 
frequently  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  prosecution  is  but 
its  ostensible  object,  its  real  one  being  a  spirit  of  malice 
and  uncharitableness.  Pennitting  prosecutions  to  be 
instituted  for  long  by-gone  offences  of  this  kind  is  fur- 
nishing food  to  such  feehngs,  the  repression  of  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  believed,  that  unlimited  liability  to  prosecu- 
tions for  offences,  is  made  the  instrument  of  extortion 
and  oppression,  under  which  the  guilty  man  becomes 
often  more  injured  than  he  who  was  originally  aggrieved. 
To  redress  such  results  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  li- 
mitations. 

The  subject  of  "outlawry"  forming  in  itself  an  im- 
portant feature,  in  a  general  system  of  criminal  proce- 
dure, has  been  left  untouched.  The  three  first  sections 
of  the  act  of  the  23d  of  September  1791,  foi-m  in  them- 
selves as  good  a  system,  as  could  be  now  suggested,  and 
being  embraced  in  a  single  enactment  are  easy  of  access, 
and  can  readily  be  understood.  These  circumstances^ 
together  with  the  rareness  of  their  practical  use,  lead  the 
commissioners  to  the  conclusion,  tliatno  absolute  neces- 
sity exists,  of  re-enacting  them  in  the  proposed  bill. 
Should  the  legislature  think  that  the  introduction  of 
these  provisions,  into  the  act  regulating  criminal  proce- 
dure, would  tend  to  render  this  enactment  a  more  per- 
fect system  in  itself,  such  an  amendment  of  the  bill  can 
at  any  time  be  effected  without  difficulty.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  in  framing  the  repealing  clauses  of  both 
the  acts  referred  to  in  this  report,  the  commissioners  have 
avoided  interfering  witli  any  of  the  existing  laws  regu- 
lating the  present  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia.  This 
establishment  must  necessarily  proceed  for  some  time; 
certainly  until  the  state  penitentiaries  are  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  receive  convicts;  and  even  aftemards,  if 
the  legislature  exclude  from  those  establishments  con- 
victs for  short  periods,  whom  all  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  least  productive,  and  consequently  most  ex- 
pensive class  of  prisoners. 

The  commissioners  in  submitting  the  result  of  their 
labours  to  the  legislature,  are  conscious  that  in  a  work  of 
such  extent  and  importance,  embracing  so  great  a  diver- 
sity of  subjects,  all  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  com- 
munit}-,  errors  and  imperfections  must  unavoidably  ex- 
ist. The  candour  and  magnanimity  of  the  legislature 
will  they  ti'ust,  assign  them  to  their  true  causes,  the  na- 
ture and  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  work,  while  the  wis- 
dom of  tliat  body  will  readily  suggest  their  remedy. 

CHARLES  SHALER, 
EDWARD  KING, 
T.  J.  WHARTON, 

Commissioners. 

Philadelphia,  December  20,  1827. 

The  Huntingdon  Gazette,  of  Wednesday  last,  sa3-s 
the  Bald  Eagle  Furnace,  under  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  M'Cormick,  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
persevering  men  we  know  of,  will,  we  are  informed, 
clear,  to  her  owners,  John  Gloninger  8c  Co.  during  the 
present  blast,  (her  first)  the  sum  of  15,000  doUars. 
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[Ma  It  en 


ANNUAL  SICK  REPORT 

Of  the  Philadelphia  PRISON,  for  the  year  1827. 

1.  Sick  in  Hospital. 
Hemaining'  sick  on  the  1st  of  January  182r  13 
Taken  under  treatment  during  the  year  237 


Total  under  treatment 

Of  this  number  there  were, 

Cured 

Discharged,  relieved 

Discharged,  convalescent  to  sick  in  quarters 
Discharged,  time  of  sentence  expired 
Discharged,  pardoned 
Died 

Total  terminated  cases 

Kemaing  under  treatment  on  the  31st  of  Decern- 
berl827 


250 


173 
19 

9 
4 
3 
27 

235 

15 


250 


Munthly  Statement  of  Admissions  and  Deaths. 

Admitted.  Died. 


January  - 

20 

1 

February 

16 

March 

22 

2 

April 

20 

4 

May 

18 

2 

June 

14 

2 

J  uly 

28 

3 

August 

19 

7 

September 

21 

2 

October  - 

25 

1 

November 

13 

1 

December 

21 

2 

Total 

237  ' 

27 

Diseases  in  the  Fatal  cases. 


Witli  the  number  of  Deaths  from  each  disease. 

Deaths. 

Consumption  caused 

12 

Dropsy  of  the  chest 

4 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs 

2 

Remittent  fever 

2 

Typhus 

1 

Atrophy 

1 

Scrofula 

1 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowel* 

1 

Bilious  Cholic 

1 

Dysenteiy 

1 

Abscess  of  the  Chest 

1 

Total 

27 

Males  21— Females  6.  Total  27. 

2.  Sick  in  Quarters, 
Remaining  on  the  list  of  sick  in  quarters  on  the  1st  of 
January  1827  -  1-5 

Received  on  the  hst  during  the  year  864 


Total  under  treatment  during  the  year 
Of  this  number  tliere  were 

Cured 

Discharged,  relieved 
Transferred  to  sick  in  hospital 
Discharged,  time  of  sentence  expired 

Total  terminated  cases 
Remaining  under  treatment  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember 1827 


879 


776 
2 
86 
1 


865 
14 
879 


The  average  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  pri- 
son for  the  year  1827,  has  been  five  hundi-ed  and  ninety - 


three.  The  deaths  having  been  twenty-seven,  gives  the 
mortality  for  1827,  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
(Signed) 

FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

Physician. 

Philadelphia,  January  21,  1828. 


REPORT 

ON  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Feb,  23,  1828. 

Mr.  Harrison,  from  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
to  whom  were  refeiTedthe  several  subjects  connected 
with  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth,  made  the 
following  report: 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Auditor  General, 

made  to  the  legislature,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  and 

payments  made  at  the  treasury,  during  the  last  fiscal 

year,  ending  30th  November  1827,  were 

Total  amount  of  receipts  diuing  that 

time  ?1, 588,757  12^ 

To  which  .add  balance  in  the  trcasm-y, 

Dec.  1,  1826  155,022  05^ 


Making  1,743,779  18 

Tlie  payments  during  the  same  time  were  1,575,881  30}: 

Le.iving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  Dec. 

1, 1827,  of  167,897  87^ 


The  committee  proceed  to  show  the  most  important 
sources  of  revenue  from  whence  tliose  receipts  are  de- 
rived, with  some  remarks  thereon. 

Those  derivable  fiom  lands  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  5b73,867  70,  and  sliow  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  30,277  20^.  Those  from  auction  du- 
ties during  the  same  time,  to  142,928  84 — increase 
34,108  78.  Those  from  auction  commissions  to  20,900, 
increase  200.  Those  from  tavern  licenses,  to  39,218  15, 
increase  4,643  93^.  Those  from  tax  on  bank  dividends, 
to  23,466  34 — increase  194  26.  Those  from  dividends 
on  bank  stock  76,289  00 — shows  a  decrease  of  45,000. 
Those  from  retailers  of  foreign  merchandise,  also  a  de- 
crease of  2,052  80.  From  tlie  remaining  soui'ces,  some 
of  whicli  being  of  a  perm.anent  and  some  of  a  contingent 
character,  there  has  been  but  little  variation.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  after  deducting  the  decrease  above 
mentioned,  there  has  been  an  averag-e  gain  of  about 
$50,000.  First,  of  the  increased  receipts  on  lands,  the 
amount  is  very  considerable,  and  the  anticipations  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1826,  for  the  collection  of  those 
monies,  have  been  fully  realized,  and  it  may  be  safely 
estimated  to  give  a  continued  increase  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years,  should  the  collections  be  persevered  in. 
Any  relaxation  of  the  existing  laws  would  produce  a 
contrary  result.  Second,  the  receipts  from  auction  du- 
ties give  a  handsome  increase,  and  a  similar  increase  may 
be  expected,  unless  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
auction  laws,  by  removing  the  existing  duty  on  the  pri- 
vate sales  of  the  auctioneers  on  commission  should  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  them.  If  that  measure  should  be 
adopted  no  material  reduction  is,  however,  anticipated. 
Thi]-d,  tlie  increase  on  the  auctioneers'  commissions  is  in 
amount  but  small.  No  reduction  thereof  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. Fourth,  the  increase  on  the  receipts  from  ta- 
vern licenses  is  not  veiy  material;  but  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  annual  receipt  therefrom,  maintains  its  sta- 
tion without  much  variation,  and  it  is  deemed  inexpedient 
to  make  any  change  therein.  Fifth,  the  tax  on  bank 
dividends  givesasmall  increase  and  maintains  itsperma- 
nent  character,  and  if  change  takes  place  it  will  most 
probably  be  favourable.  Sixth,  the  decrease  on  the  re- 
ceipts from  bank  dividends,  which  have  heretofore  been 
the  most  certain  and  penn.ancnt  source,  is  deficient  to  a 
lai-ge  amount.  The  causes  have  already  been  explained 
in  a  report  of  the  committee,  made  a  few^ays  since,  and 
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it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  report  them  here.  The 
usual  di-vidend  has  since  been  made,  and  therefore  may- 
be estimated  as  In  former  _rears.  And  it  is  proper  here 
to  remark  that  a  portion  of  the  customary  receipts,  esti- 
mated to  amount  in  the  current  year,  to  $101,000,  will 
be  subtracted  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  trea- 
sury  and  passed  into  the  internal  improvement  fund;  and 
that  the  premium  on  the  canal  loans,  which  amounted  in 
the  last  year  to  48,875,  (a  small  part  of  which,  how-ever, 
was  received  in  the  preceding'  year)  will  also  have  to  be 
passed  into  that  fund,  which  will  make  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  total  amount  of  receipts  from  the  or- 
dinary operations  of  the  treasury  in  the  current  year; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  amount  of  premiums 
on  canal  loans,  and  the  65, 000,  part  of  the  loan  of  260,000 
being' received,  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  ba- 
lance in  the  treasm-y,  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  ordinary  expenses  have,  during'  the  last  3  ear,  in- 
creased over  the  preceding',  about  $35,500,  on  the  fol- 
lowing' items.  First,  internal  improvements,  chiefly  of  a 
local  nature,  12,631  57 — the  whole  amount  of  which 
was  about  67,7'00.  Second,  expenses  of  g'ovcrnment, 
19,779  81i;  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  202,127  24. 
Third,  the  militia,  3,428  70-the  whole  amount  of  which 
was  26,666  75.  Fom-th,  pensions  and  gratuities — there 
has  been  no  increase.  The  other  items  of  expencUture 
are  cliiefly  of  a  temporary  and  contingent  character,  and 
the  variation  not  material. 

One  considerable  item  of  expenditure  last  year  will 
not  occur  in  the  present;  that  is,  the  payment  on  account 
of  the  penitentiaries  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
which  amounted  to  54,840  65.  The  present  year  it  will 
be  but  3,800.  From  the  increased  amount  of  expendi- 
ture the  subtraction  of  a  larg-e  portion  of  the  ordinary 
receipts  to  aid  the  internal  improvement  fund  and  the 
receipt  of  the  premiums  on  loans,  belong-ing  to  that  fund, 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  increased  expenditure  at  tliis  time 
cannot  be  warranted,  unless  additional  aid  is  applied  to 
the  treasury,  without  seriously  embarrassing  its  ordinary 
operations. 

The  unpaid  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  aiding- 
turnpike  companies,  roads,  rivers,  bridg'es,  colleg'es,SiC. 
amounts  to  213,444  05.  The  payments  from  the  trea- 
S'dry  for  those  objects  amounted  in  the  last  year  to 
67,7^5  97-h.  If  no  material  additions  are  made  at  the 
present  or  immediately  succeeding  sessions,  the  whole 
amount  will  have  been  discharged  in  less  than  four 
years. 

Some  of  the  items  of  expenditure,  viz.  Expenses  of 
the  legislative  department  of  government,  and  of  the 
mihtia,  might  without  any  inconvenience,  and  with  great 
propriety  be  reduced. 

The  committee  cannot  feel  themselves  justified  in  re- 
commending a  resort  to  taxation;  or  to  propose  to  add 
any  increase  on  the  existing  sources  of  revenue,  for  de- 
fraying the  ordinary  opei-atlons  of  the  government,  nor 
to  recommend  any  further  loans  for  that  purpose,  nor  do 
they  believe  it  will  be  necessary,  should  the  views  of  tlie 
committee  be  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 

The  public  debt  on  the  30th  November  last  amounted 
to  $3,353,443  05,  comprised  as  follows: 

Due  on  appropriations  made  to  turnpike  companies, 
clearing   obsti-uctions  in   rivers,  bridges  and  col- 
leges 213,443  05 
Due  on  loans  (exclusive  of  the  canal  loan)  1,840,000  00 
Due  on  the  canal  loans                          1,300,000  00 


Slaking 


3,353,443  05 


The  vested  capital  of  the  state  coiwi.st3  of 

bank  stock  2,108,700  00 

Turnpike  stock  1,871,707  92 

Bridge  stock  392,955  62 

Union  Canal  stock  45,000  00 

Schuylkill  Navigation  stock  50,000  00 


Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  stock, 
to  be  transferred  to  the  State,  in  about 
ten  years  from  this  time  100,000  OO 

Amounting  to  4,568,363  14 

It  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  bank  stock,  owned 
by  the  state,  is  worth  at  this  time  aconsidei-able  amount 
above  its  par  value. 

The  turnpike  stock  is  a  very  unprofitable  stock,  vieid- 
ing  but  a  vei^'  small  amount  of  dividend  to  the  state. — 
The  turnpike  companies  are  incumbered  with  debts, 
some  very  heavily,  and  VTutil  those  debts  are  dischai'gedr 
little  can  be  expected  from  them  in  the  shape  of  divi- 
dends, and  it  is  therefore,  impossible  to  estimate  its  pre- 
sent value. 

The  bridges  have  yielded  for  the  last  year  dividends 
amounting  to  S15,S65,  being  about  4  per  cent,  and  mav 
be  expected  to  improve. 

The  canal  stock  above  mentioned  will,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, after  the  expiration  of  a  few  years,  become  a 
profitable  source,  the  stock  being  at  par  in  the  market. 

The  amount  of  monies  due  the  state  for  lands  cannot, 
aa  appears  by  the  report  of  the  seeretarj'  of  the  land 
office,  lately  made  to  this  House,  be  estimated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  yet  from  the  measures  in  progi-ess 
for  their  collection,  and  from  the  increased  receipts  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  very  conside- 
rable amount  will  be  received  from  that  source  for  seve- 
ral succeeding  years.  The  secretary  states  that  from  the 
business  now  doing  In  the  offices,  it  may  for  the  current 
year  be  safely  estimated  at  85,000. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  assume  as  a  data  the  amount 
of  those  monies  due  at  1,840,000,  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  debt  created  in  anticipation  of  the  receipts 
from  that  source,  and  it  would  appear  that  5he  applica- 
tion of  these  monies  to  the  pajment  of  that  debt  would 
comport  with  justice  and  sound  policy. 

This  will  appear  the  most  apparent  as  at  this  time  a 
large  debt  is  about  to  be  created,  and  by  the  payment  of 
the  old  debt,  the  state  would  be  reheved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  $92,000  of  interest  annually. 

This  can  perhaps  only  be  done  by  the  application  of  21 
sinking  fund,  and  should  there  not  be  a  sufficient  sum 
remaining  in  the  treasury,  after  the  ordinary  demand* 
thereon  shall  have  been  satisfied,  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  treasure' fi'om  new  sources,  equivalent 
to  the  sums  to  be  withdi'a.wn  annually  and  apphed  to  that 
fund. 

However  great  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  wUl  depend  up- 
on the  judicious  application  and  manag-ement  of  them, 
and  this  can  only  be  expected  from  the  legislatui'e,  the 
guardians  of  the  public  money.  At  the  creation  of  a 
public  debt,  it  is  no  less  prudential  in  g-overnments  than 
in  individuals  to  look  to  the  mode  as  well  as  the  means 
for  the  redemption  and  ultimate  pa\  ment.  The  creation 
of  an  efficient  sinking  fund  seems  to  be  called  for  as  no 
mode  has  been  adopted  heretofore  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  what  may  now  be  denominated  the  old  debt. 

The  estimated  receipts  into  the  treasmy  during  the 
current  year,  including  the  unexpended  balance  of 
200,000,  of  the  loan  of  last  year  and  the  premium  there- 
on, 9,500,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasurv  on  the  30th  of 
November  last,  of  167,897  87|  will  amount  to  883,397, 
and  the  estimated  expenses  during  the  same  time  includ- 
ing the  payments  to  the  internal  improvement  fund,  and 
the  interest  on  the  old  loan,  will  amount  to  717,444, 
leaving  a  probable  balance  in  the  treasiu-y  of  165,953, 
on  the  first  of  December  1828. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  internal 
Improvement  fund,  made  to  this  House  on  the  11th  inst. 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  and  payments  made  from  the 
2d  of  February  1827,  to  the  6th"  of  Fehruai-j'  1828  in- 
clusive, were : 
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Amount  received  from  the  state  treasurer,  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  $1,140,000  00 

Amount  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 

of  canal  commissioners  1,140,000  00 


The  receipts  into  the  fund,  from  the  seve- 
ral sources  pledg'ed  thereto,  were  in  the 

last  year  34,778  48 

To  which  add  the  balance  in  the  fund,Feb. 

1st,  1827  30,107  15 


Making  _  64,885  63 

There  was  paid  daring  the  same  time,  Ihe 
interest  of  tlie  canal  loan  of  1826  and 

1827  32,401  39 
To  the  engineers,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners 5,625  00 

Balance  in  the  fund,  6th  Feb. 

1828  25,859  24 
  64,885  63 

The  probable  receipts  and  payments  are  estimated  by 
the  commissioners  from  Feb.  1,  1828,  to  Feb.  1829,  as 
follows: 

From  auction  duties  80,000  00 

Dividends  on  turnpike  and  bridge 

stock  17,000  00 

Collateral  inheritances  3,500  00 

Escheats  500  00 

To  which  add  balance  in  tlie  fund,  6th 

Feb.  1828  26,859  24 


And  the  payments  during  the  same  time 
of  the  interest  on  loans  heretofore  made 
and  proposed  to  be  made  at  the  present 
session,  are  estimated  to  amount  to 

115,000  00 

Leaving-  a  probable  balance  in  the  fund  on 
the  1st  February,  1829,  after  paying  the 
interest  on  loans  due  that  day  12, 859  24 


127,859  24 


127,859  24 

By  a  clause  in  the  act  of  the  16th  April  last,  the  en- 
gineers and  secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commission- 
ers were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  internal  improvement 
fund,  and  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  this  fund  was 
originally  designed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
loans  for  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
ultimately  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  such 
loans,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  replace  that 
amount  with  any  future  payments  in  the  fund,  and  to 
cause  the  payment  thereof  to  be  made  out  of  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners. 

The  balance  of  the  fund  will  accordingly  be  augmen- 
ted to  18,484  24. 

And  the  commissioners  obsei-ve,  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  commonwealth  would  derive  any  advan- 
tage at  present  from  an  increase  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment fund,  from  sources  other  than  those  already  ap- 
propriated hy  law.  " 

Should  there  be  a  surplus  by  the  existing  law,  that 
surplus  would  have  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States 
or  other  productive  stock.  Judging  from  loans  here- 
tofore made  by  the  commonwealth,  the  commissioners 
do  not  suppose  that  they  could  invest  money  in  such 
stocks  yielding  live  per  cent,  per  annum  without  giving 
a  premium  of  Ijetween  four  and  five  per  cent. 

Should  there  be  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  during  the 
current  year,  they  recommend  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  the  payment  of  the  loan  authorised 
under  the  act  of  1826,  a  part  of  which  (75,000  dollars) 
is  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state. 

The  committee  conciu-  in  these  views,  because  it  is 
evident  that  if  a  considerable  surplus  is  sulfered  to  re- 
main in  the  funds,  which  could  not  with  advantage  be 
mvested,  tliere  would  be  a  loss  of  the  interest,  and  that 


it  would  be  the  better  course  to  apply  such  sums  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary  to  meet  the 
interest  on  loans  made  and  to  be  made,  and  it  may  very 
naturally  be  supposed,  that  until  the  canals  are  so  far 
completed  as  to  yield  tolls  and  incomes  over  and  above 
such  interest,  until  such  surplus  is  created  no  investment 
can  be  made  to  advantage. 

From  the  foregoing  report  it  appears  that  the  inter- 
nal improvement  fund  is  in  a  favourable  state,  that  it  will 
meet  all  demands  upon  it  for  the  ciu'rent  year,  and  leave 
a  balance  of  upwards  of  18,000  dollars.  The  estimated 
interest  on  tlie  loans  for  the  same  time  are  predicated  on 
a  loan  of  2,000,000  dollars,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  increase 
the  fund  so  as  to  produce  an  accumulation,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  pledged  sources,  some  of  which  are  of 
an  increasing  nature,  and  the  premium  on  loans,  that 
will  accrue  in  the  current  year,  and  the  amount  already 
due  the  fund  on  that  account,  will  probably  amount  to 
100,000  dollars  to  be  invested  therein,  so  as  to  meet  the 
the  interest  in  1829,  which  may  be  estimated  as  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  expected  that  in  the  following  year  (1830) 
receipts  from  tolls  will  be  had  from  that  portion  of 
canals,  now  in  a  .state  of  forwardness,  and  it  can  then  be 
judged  what  aid,  if  any,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  strengthen  the  fund. 

It  is,  therefore,  deemed  unnecessary  for  the  commit- 
tee to  recommend  any  measures  at  this  time  for  raising 
means  to  aid  the  operations  of  that  fund,  and  that  re- 
liance ma}'  be  placed  upon  the  productiveness  of  the 
canals  and  improvements  contemplated  to  pay  the  inter- 
est and  ultimately  to  reimburse  the  debt  that  may  be 
created  in  their  construction,  which  expectation  is  justi- 
fied by  experience  in  similar  undertakings  in  om-  coun- 
try. 

The  committee  on  inland  navigation  and  internal  im- 
provement, have  accompanied  their  late  report  to  this 
house  with  a  bill  which  provides  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  for  the  location  of  a 
rail  way  from  Philadelphia  through  Lancaster  to  Colum- 
bia, thirty  miles  of  which  to  be  put  under  contract  with- 
in the  present  year,  and  also  the  location  of  a  rail-way 
across  the  Allegheny  on  tlie  Juniata  route,  and  appro- 
priating for  these  ol^jects  2,000,000  dollars. 

The  means  to  commence  and  to  prosecute  the  great 
system  of  internal  improvement  in  wliich  the  common- 
wealth is  now  engaged,  have  been  by  loans,  which  were 
obtained  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  it  may  be  said  the 
time  has  been  auspicious,  as  there  has  been  much  redun- 
dant capital  unemployed  seeking  investment,  and  the 
stock  of  the  state  possesses  a  character  that  gives  it  a 
preference  over  most  others,  and  should  this  favourable 
state  of  money  market  continue,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  future  loans  may  be  obtained  upon  equally  if  not 
more  favorable  terms. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  think  it 
the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue, having  the  sanction 
of  experience  of  a  sister  state  as  a  guide. 

With  ample  resoui'ces,and  under  auspices  so  favorable, 
resultsthe  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  ourcommon- 
wealth  may  be  fairly  anticipated. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  Feb.  28,  1828. 
Mr.  Smith  presented  the  following: 
The  committee,  appointed  on  the  7thinst.  "to  cause  the 
turret  in  the  rear  of  the  State  House,  to  be  surveyed, 
and  to  procure  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying it  up  to  a  sufficient  heigiit  to  place  a  clock  and 
bell  therein," 

PEPORT: 

That  they  have  had  the  building  surveyed,  and  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  accompanying  report  of  the  sui-- 
veyors: 
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That  they  have  also  received  a  proposal  from  Mr. 
Isaiah  Liikens  to  make  a  clock  for  the  city,  and  also  a 
proposal  from  Mr.  John  Wilbank  to  cast  a  bell,  to  be 
placed  in  the  cupola  of  the  turret,  which  proposal  they 
also  beg'  leave  to  lay  before  the  Councils. 

Fro]"n  the  accompanying'  proposals  it  appears  that  the 
expenses  of  carrying-  up  the  turret  according-  to  the  plan 
proposed,  of  which  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Strickland,  is  here- 
with submitted,  being'  in  fact  a  restoration  of  the  spu'e 
orig-inally  erected  with  the  building,  and  standing  there 
on  4th  July,  1776,  and  putting'  a  clock  and  bell  therein, 
will  be  as  follows: 

Expense  of  carrying  up  the  turret  and  cupola  §8,000 
Do  Clock  2,000 

Do  Bell,  4000  pounds,  at  45  cts.  1,800, 

(Allowed  for  old  Bell  §400)  1,400 


Cost  of  painting'  Turret,  and  incidental  expen- 
ses 

Total, 


11 ,400 
600 
§12,000 


Making-  the  whole  expense  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

In  this  statement  the  value  of  the  old  clock  is  left  out 
of  view,  as  from  its  age  and  condition  it  is  not  consider- 
ed of  more  value  than  old  metal,  except  the  dials,  which 
might  be  used  for  the  new  clock,  and  an  allowance  made 
for  them  by  the  maker. 

In  making- this  report  to  councils,  your  committee  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  uniform  time 
for  the  city,  which  would  be  obtained  by  having  a  good 
clock  under  the  superintendence  of  a  careful  person. 
The  carrying  up  of  the  Turret  would  also  contribute 
g-reatl}'  to  the  ornament  of  our  city,  which  is  so  deficient 
in  embellishments,  which  in  other  cities  are  considered 
as  indispensable.. — From  what  your  committee  have 
learned  since  their  appointment,  the  carrying-  of  the  plan 
proposed  b}' them  into  effect  would  meet  the  approba- 
tioii  of  the  city  at  large,  and  is  anxiously  and  heartily 
wished  for  by  all.  Your  committee  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  expatiate  upon  the  utility  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  before  3'ou  would  be  in  case  of  fires, 
in  aft'ording  an  opportunity  of  discovering  them,  and 
giving-  tlie  alarm  in  a  much  more  efi'ectual  manner  than 
at  present.  The  committee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  foUovv'ing  resolutions: 

Hesolved,  That  the  committee  of  councils  appointed 
on  the  7th  inst.  to  procure  a  plan  and  estimate  ot  the 
cost  of  carrjnng  up  the  Tui-ret  in  the  rear  of  tlie  state 
house,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  cause  the 
Tun-et  to  be  raised  according  to  a  plan  sulimitted  by  them 
to  councils,  and  to  have  a  clock  and  bell  of  such  weight 
as  they  may  deem  expedient  placed  therein,  with  such 
other  improvements  as  they  may  think  proper,  provided 
the  expense  thereof  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  , 

Hesolved,  That  the  mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  draw  his  wan-ants  on  the  city 
treasurer,  at  such  times  and  for  such  sums  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  caiT3'ing  up  the  Tuiret,  may 
inwt-iting  request,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  charge  the  same  to  appropriation  No.  14, 
for  the  improvement  of  city  property. 

FRANCIS  GURNEV  SMITH, 
BENJAMN  TILGHMAN, 
J.  W.  THOMPSON, 
MANUEL  EYRE. 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  21,  1828. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  inquiring  into  the 
practicability  of  building  a  turret  to  the  Tower  of  tlie 
State  House: 

Sir, — The  subscribers  having  examined  the  square 
tower  in  the  rear  of  the  State  House,  with  reference  to 
its  strength  and  capability  of  supporting  a  supcrstmc- 
turc, 
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REPORT: 

That  the  foundation  waUs  are  3  feet  in  thickness  at  the 
base,  and  18  inches  at  the  top,  being  carried  up  with 
good  substantial  brick  work  to  the  height  of  69  feet, 
having  regidar  offsets  on  the  outside  at  each  of  the  sto- 
ries. The  walls  of  the  upper  story  are  31  feet  square 
being  tied  together  with  g-lrders;  and  a  strong  trussed 
framing  of  Oak  and  Gum  Timber. 

There  appears  to  be  no  departure  from  stability  in  any 
part  of  the  building-,  except  a  shght  crack  in  the  southern 
face  of  the  wall,  immediately  over  the  arch  of  the  large 
Venetian  window.  This  must  have  occurred  shortly  af- 
ter the  tov/er  was  built,  and  it  has  been  caused  by  the 
opening  of  the  window  being  so  great  as  to  throw  the 
largest  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  walls  toward  the 
external  angles  of  the  tower; — we  are  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  tills  circumstance  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
strength  of  the  building,  and  that  two  stories  of  brick 
work,  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  comprising  about  28 
or  30  feet  in  height,  may  be  added  to  tlie  presen'  walls 
with  perfect  safety;  and  by  a  continuation  of  the 
framing  above  alluded  to,  connecting  it  with  strong 
diagonal  gu-ders  attached  by  ii-on  clamps  to  the  walls  of 
each  of  these  stories,  a  wooden  cupola  and  spire  may  be 
firmly  and  easily  constructed. 

The  cost  of  caiTying  up  this  additional  building,  ac- 
cording to  the  accompanying  plan  and  elevation,  is  es- 
timated at  8000  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  STRICKLAND, 
DANIEL  GROVES, 
JOHN  O'NEILE,  ^ 
JOHN  STRUTHERS. 
Pliiladelphla,  Feb.  14,  1828. 

Mr.  Smith,  said  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  seemed 
to  be  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  proposed  improvement, 
and  he  hoped  a  hke  unanimity  would  be  found  to  prevail 
in  councils. 

Mr.  Wayne  objected  to  the  question  being  hastily  de- 
cided. He  doubted  if  the  tower  would  sustain  as  heavy 
a  superstructure  as  it  was  proposed  to  raise  on  it.  The 
clock  might  continue  in  use  for  fifty  years.  Full  value 
had  not,  he  thought,  been  offered  for  the  bell,  nor  could 
he  say  that  he  exactly  approved  of  the  jAan  of  improve- 
inent  that  had  been  suggested.  He  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  receive  proposals  in  relation  to  the  bell,  clock 
and  steeple,  from  other  artizans. 

Ml-.  Troth,  who  regretted  exceedingly  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  differing  from  the  committee,  proposed 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  tlie  table,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing another  he  held  in  his  hand,  directing  the 
committee  to  advertise  for  proposals  from  dllferent  archi- 
tects and  different  artizans.  The  plan  reported  by  com- 
mittee was  not  such  as  he  could  in  all  respects  approve. 

Mr.  Tilghman  thought  aU  the  opposition  to  the 
report  arose  from  misconception.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion to  fetter  the  committee  down  to  the  12,000  dollai-s 
mentioned  in  the  report,  or  to  the  selection  of  a  particu- 
lar artizan  to  make  the  clock,  or  another  to  make  the 
bell.  The  time  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  was  of 
so  much  importance  to  them,  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  accm-ate  metyis  of  marking  its  passage.  The  in- 
dividuals whose  statements  are  annexed  to  the  report, 
excel  In  their  ]iai-ticular  branches.  I  pretend  not  to 
taste,  and  therefore  will  not  say  what  merit  Mr.  Strick- 
land's plan  may  have  as  an  ai-chitectural  design;  but  I  am 
v/ell  convinced  that  no  arguments  I  could  use,  could 
persuade  my  friend  opposite  that  there  is  either  beauty 
or  convenience  in  a  steeple  house. 

Ml-.  Wayne.  The  clock  is  represented  as  a  very  bad 
one,  yet  we  find  the  very  man  who  has  had  the  keepuig 
of  it  in  order  is  now  offering  to  buy  it.  1     1,  j 

Mr.Tllghman.  He  is  a  very  good  keeper,  but  has  had 
the  care  of  a  very  bad  clock.  I,  myself,  had  when  a 
boy,  a  great  many  very  careful  keepers,  but  they  tound 
me  a  very  bad  subject.    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
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clock  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old. — Within  a  few  yeai-s, 
owing  to  the  rewards  oilered  by  the  British  Parliament 
for  the  discovery  of  the  long-ttude,  g-reat  improvements 
have  been  made  in  horolog-y.  Witli  such  accuracy  are 
watches  now  made  in  London,  that  a  person  may  sail 
round  the  world,  and  after  entering  the  Delaware,  tell, 
by  reference  to  his  time  piece,  on  which  side  of  the  cur- 
rent the  vessel  is.  If  there  is  any  thing-  proverbial,  it  is 
the  badness  of  the  clock  at  the  state  house.  It  is  an  ez- 
cuwig,  not  a  regulating-  clock.  It  is  a  clock  which 
affords  no  rule  to  go  by,  but  a  rule  not  to  go  by,  for 
every  body  knows  it  can  never  go  right. 

Mr.  Trotli  wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  was 
for  the  steeple  house,  the  steeple,  the  clock  and  the 
bell.  He  had  not  misconceived  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  resolution  bound  them  down,  to  cany  up 
the  steeple,  according  to  the  plau  submitted  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  it  was  to  this  plan  he  objected.  He 
thought  more  extensive  inqiui-y  ought  to  be  made,  be- 
fore er^-'aging  in  the  work. 

Mr.  rilghmau.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Strickland  has  been 
preferred,  on  Recount  of  its  being  a  restoration  of  the 
old  steeple.  If  there  were  a  spot  on  earth  on  which 
space  might  be  identified  with  holiness,  it  would  be  the 
spot  on  which  the  old  state  house  stands.  It  is  a  sacred 
spot, — a  sacred  building.  I  regret  that  unhallowed 
hands  were  ever  permitted  to  touch  it,  and  I  regard  the 
rebuilding  of  the  steeple  as  an  entering  wedge  for  re- 
storing die  build'uig  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  in 
1776. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  must  correct  a  small  error  ef  my  friend 
on  the  right.  The  plan  of  rebuilding  coincides  with  the 
original  plan  as  far  as  is  possible,  consistent  with  dura- 
biUty,  and  the  use  for  which  tlie  steeple  is  intended. — 
Two  stories  of  brick  work  are  substituted  for  the  wood 
work,  which  used  to  be  a  part  of  the  superstructure  of 
the  present  tower.  Brick  has  been  preferred  to  wood, 
to  prevent  a  vibration  which  would  damage  the  clock  as 
a  time  keeper;  and  to  bear  tlie  great  weight  of  the  bell. 
I  would  prefer  rebuilding  the  steeple  exactly  according 
to  the  original  plan,  but  that  would  not  be  possible  if  an 
improved  clock  and  bell  are  to  be  placed  therein.  The 
cupola  and  spire,  are  exact  copies  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Troth.  It  has  been  alledged  that  the  plan  submit- 
ted is  a  copy  of  the  original  steeple.  If  it  were  I  would 
cheerfully  vote  for  it.  But  regard  to  my  own  character 
compels  me  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  copy  of  the  original 
steeple.  That  was  very  handsome,  this  is  yery  far  from 
being  so.  By  caii-ying  up  the  turret  two  stoi-ies  higher 
with  brick,  without  any  offsets,  instead  of  the  old  wood 
work,  the  effect  of  the  original  is  entirely  destroyed. — 
Our  cliaracter  is  at  stake,  as  men  of  taste,  and  as  admir- 
ers of  antiquity,  and  I  liope  we  will  not  proceed  hastily 
in  tliis  business. 

The  question  to  postpone  the  original  resolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sub  ject  proposed  by  Mr. 
Troth,  was  negatived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion then  recurring,  Mr.  Lowbermade  certain  inquiries, 
to  which  Mr.  Smith  replied  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  to  unite  economy,  convenience  and 
beauty,  and  make  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  the  an- 
cient appearance  of  the  building.  The  plan  they  had 
submitted  was  in  their  opinion  the  best,  all  circumstances 
considered. 

J^Ir.  Lowber.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  chairman,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  not  voting  for  the  plan  reported 
by  the  committee.  So  far  from  being  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  it  would  be  a  deformity:  so  far  from  recalling  to 
mind  the  venerable  pile  that  sto6d  on  that  spot,  it  would 
eflace  the  remembrance  of  it  altogether.  It  is  not  the 
ancient  design.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  that  building  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  state — to  the  precise  state  in  which 
it  was  when  the  glorious  event  to  wliich  it  owes  its  cele- 
brity was  consummated.    But  no  man  will  b^  able  to 


look  at  that  building  with  its  new  steeple,  and  be  able 
to  persuade  himself  tliat  it  represents  the  ancient  State 
House.  When  with  feelings  of  mortification,  gentlemen 
shall  look  at  the  new  steeple,  I  beg  they  will  recollect 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  pressing  this  ques- 
tion. If  the  original  features  of  the  building  cannot  be 
preserved,  I  would  much  rather  the  whole  were  demo- 
lished, that  we  might  by  some  handsome  monument 
point  out  the  spot  where  the  glorious  declai-ation  of  our 
national  Independence  was  agreed  upon. 

Mr.Tilghman.  No  man  shall  ever  say  of  me  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment  to  press 
through  a  favourite  measure.  I  again  say  that  I  regard 
the  rebuilding  of  the  steeple  as  the  entering  wedge  for 
restoring  the  builing-  to  its  original  state.  The  restora- 
tion of  it  is  now  possible,  as  persons  are  now  living  who 
remember  the  exact  appearance  of  every  pai-t.  Fifty 
years  hence  it  will  be  impossible.  The  old  door,  the  old 
roof — all  the  ancient  characteristics  of  the  building  might 
be  restored  at  the  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and 
I,  for  one,  am  determined  to  make  the  effort. 

Mr.Walmsley  had  come  to  the  Council  Chamber  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  steeple,  clock  and  bell,  but  he  was 
now  convinced  that  carrying  up  the  turret  with  two  sto- 
ries of  brick,  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  original 
plan. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  conversed  with  a  number  of  respect- 
able persons  on  the  subject,  and  found  them  all  in  favour 
of  the  clock  and  bell,  and  careless  of  the  expense  of  re- 
building the  steeple,  provided  the  building  were  restor- 
ed to  its  original  form.  He  moved  to  postpone  the  fui-- 
ther  consideration  of  the  resolution  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Smith  said  tlie  committee  would  like  to  know 
precisely  what  the  members  of  Council  desired. 

Mr.Lowber  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  for  himself; 
he  wished  to  see  the  old  steeple  restored;  with  two  sto- 
ries of  brick  work,  to  receive  the  clock  and  bell,  but  of 
precisely  the  same  form  as  the  old  wood  work,  and  to  be 
painted  in  resemblance  of  it. 

Ml'.  Smith  replied  this  would  be  impossible;  as  the 
walls  of  the  turret  are  only  eighteen  inches  in  thickness 
at  top,  it  will  not  be  pi-acticable  to  make  the  different 
offsets  in  brick  work,  without  caiTyiiig  up  a  new  wall 
from  the  foundation,  inside  of  the  present  tower. 

Mr.  Lowber.  I  should  like  to  know  the  expense  of 
completing  the  steeple  in  this  way.  A  pictvu'e  of  the 
original  steeple  lias  just  been  in  my  hand,  that  I  may 
contrast  it  with  the  plan  reported  by  the  committee. — 
Why,  no  man  who  had  ever  seen  the  original,  and  who 
was  called  to  look  on  the  state  house,  with  the  new  stee- 
ple, could  believe  he  was  in  the  same  country;  he  would 
suppose  he  was  on  a  different  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
ancient  steeple  was  very  handsome — this  is  a  mammoth 
chimney — so  it  would  be  called  if  it  was  ever  erected — 
a  straight  mass  of  walls — a  shot  tower — there  is  no  beau- 
ty, no  symmetry  about  it. 

Mr.  Keyser  hoped  the  condition  of  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  city  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  resolution,  was,  by  general  agreement, 
postponed. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  recent  census,  taken 
by  the  assessors  of  Erie  county.  Pa. 

The  number  of  males  was  found  to  be  6915;  females 
6411— total  13,326. 

Number  of  horses  2,883;  neat  cattle  25,844;  sheep 
25,936. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Erie  county  was  3,758;  in 
1820  it  was  8,553. 

Increase  from  1810  to  1820,  4,795;  from  1820  to  1827 
4773. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COJfTROLLERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

or  THE  « 

FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  the  act  of  the  g^eneral  assembly,  submit  their  tenth  annual  report: — 
Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three,  pupils  now  attend  the  following  schools,  viz ; 

Model  School,  .... 
Lombard-street,  .... 
North  Western,        -  .  . 

South  Westem,  .... 
Northern  Llbej-ties, 
Kensing1;on,  .... 

Southwaik,  

Moyamensing,         .       -  ... 
Spring  Garden,  .... 
Mary-street,  (coloured,) 
Gaskill-sti'eet,  (coloured,) 


Boys. 

Girhi 

Totals. 

371 

261 

632 

290 

185 

,475 

104. 

74 

178 

no 

101 

211 

252 

303 

554 

208 

204 

412 

363 

299 

662 

196 

184 

380 

84 

47 

131 

163 

268 

105^ 

2141 

1762 

3903 

Exclusive  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  departments,  and  those  who  are  beginning  to  write  on  slates,  the 
classes  are  arranged  as  follows:- 


SCHOOLS. 

Reading. 

Writing  on  Paper. 

Arithmetic. 

Model, 

Boys, 

301 

125 

185 

Girls, 

179 

81 

103 

Lombard-street, 

Boys, 

201 

104 

201 

Girls, 

95 

,64 

95 

South  Western, 

Boys, 

.  69 

14 

31 

Girls, 

64 

13 

So 

North  Western, 

Boys, 

53 

25  , 

40 

Girls, 

62 

6 

8 

Northern  Liberties, 

Boys, 

151 

53 

98 

Girls, 

119 

65 

118 

Kensington, 

Boys, 

131 

74 

116 

Girls, 

106 

92  . 

106 

Southwark, 

Boys, 

228 

138 

158 

Girls, 

IGO 

93 

85 

Moyamensing, 

Boys, 

96 

64 

121 

Girls, 

136 

65 

95 

Spring  Garden, 

Boys, 

44 

16 

36 

Girls, 

29 

12 

23 

Mary-street,  (coloured,) 

Boys, 

.  117 

24 

92 

Gaskill-street,  (coloured,) 

Girls, 

56 

30 

70 

2397 

1168 

1811 

The  Girls,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  branches,  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  in  sortie  of  the  schools,, 
needle-work  on  canvass  has  been  executed  in  a  style  of  great  neatness  and  elegance. 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  are  distributed  thus: 

In  the  Model  Schools,  Chester  street,  

First  Section,  comprising  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  .       -  - 

Second  Section,  comprising  the  Nortliem  Liberties  and  Kensington, 
Third  and  Ninth  Sections,  comprising  Southwark  and  Moyamensing, 
Fourth  Section,  comprising  Spring  Gai-den,  .... 


Total, 


632 
1132 

966 
1042 

131 

3903 


At  the  Common  Schools  in  the  country  parts  of  the 
District,  seven  hundred  children  have  been  taught,  and 
these,  added  to  those  instructed  on  the  I^ancasterian 
method,  give  an  aggregate  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  three,  who,  diu-ing  the  official  year  now  terminated, 
have  been  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

Since  the  present  system  was  organized  in  1818, 
24,574  pupils  have  passed  through  the  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  and  2,640  have  been  taught  at  the  country 
schools;  making  the  number  of  children  between  the 


ages  of  5  and  14  who  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of 
education  in  ten  years  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen. 

From  the  annexed  accounts,  examined  by  the  audi- 
tors, it  will  appear  that  the  controllers  have  drawn  or- 
ders upon  the  county  treasurer  for  twenty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  of 
which  sum  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents,  is  chargeable  to  the 
support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools;  five  thousand  seven 
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hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  seventeen  cents  to 
real  estate  and  school  furniture,  and  seven  thousand  and 
thi-ee  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  to  education  in  tl\e  country 
sections.  The  actual  cost  of  instruction  of  each  pupil, 
in  the  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  is  four  dollars 
per  annum,  while  those  taug-ht  at  the  ordiijary  schools 
is  ten  dollars  per  annum,  furnishing  additional  proof  of 
the  economy  of  the  improved  system,  and  which  oug-lit 
to  recommend  it  to  adoption  wherever  the  population  is 
sufficiently  dense. 

At  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  first  Section,  an 
appropriation  was  made  in  the  early  pait  of  last  year  for 
the  purchase  of  a  lot,  and  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
building'  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Twelfth-streets,  to 
which  the  pupils  attending'  the  Lombard-street  schools 
wUI  be  removed.  The  coloured  children,  at  present 
crowded  in  the  inconvenient  apartments  of  Mary  and 
Gaskill  streets,  are  to  occupy  the  Lombard-sti'eet  house, 
a  measm-e  whicli  will  enable  the  Directors  to  g'ive  in- 
struction to  sev  eral  hundreds  of  that  class  of  persons 
who  could  not  hitherto  be  accommodated.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  observe  the  improved  manners  and  morals, 
and  proficiency  in  elementary  branches,  of  tlie  neg'ro 
scholars,  affording  incontestible  evidence  of  tlie  effect 
of  intellectual  cultiu-e  upon  a  degrade  l  race,  by  some  de- 
nied the  possession  of  any  attribute  of  humanity. 

The  most  gratifying  and  striking  benefits  have  resul- 
ted from  tlie  schools  recently  establislied  west  of  Broad 
street.  The  character  and  condition,  not  only  of  the 
children  who  have  been  there  brouglit  under  instruction, 
but  that  of  many  of  their  parents,  flowing'  from  the  im- 
provement of  then'  oft'sp ring' in  branches  of  knowledge  to 
wliich  they  were  before  strang-ers,  abundantly  confirm, 
what  is  elsewhere  manifested,  that  education  has  a  most 
elevating  influence  upon  its  subjects.  Encouraged  by 
these  iu'^'aluable  fruits,  the  controllers  feel  authorized  to 
extend  the  means  of  instruction,  v/herever  it  is  required 
tliroughout  the  district;  fully  convinced  tliat  the  public 
funds  cannot  be  more  advantageously  employed,  than  in 
teaching  the  rising  generation  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  law  which  tliey  administer,  the  great  duties  they 
owe  to  their  Creator — to  themselves — and  to  Society. 

The  experiment  mentioned  in  their  last  report  as  then 
recently  commenced  in  the  Model  School,  of  furnishing, 
several  permanent  monitors  better  educated  than  those 
usually  employed  in  that  service,  has  been  amply  made, 
and  the  Controllers  satisfied  of  the  utdity  of  the  an'ange- 
ment,  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  respective  | 
Sections.* 

The  indefatigable  Principal  of  the  model  school,  pre- 
pared during  the  past  year,  a  short,  but  comprehensive 
manual,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  Lancasterian 
mode  of  instruction  can  be  easily  understood,  and  con- 
ducted; the  Controllers  have  had  an  edition  printed  for 
the  use  of  this  district,  and  can  supply  the  work  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  for  other  parts  of  the  state.  Tliey  would  also 
bring  to  the  recollection  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  individuals  desirous  of  becoming  qualified 
to  teach  on  the  system  ol  mutual  instruction,  wUl  be  ad- 
mitted free  o!"  expense  for  that  purpose,  into  the  model 
school. 

The  Controllers  rejoice  to  observe  that  the  subject  of 
guarding  the  morals,  and  affording  instruction  to  the 
minds  of  children  employed  in  manufactories,  is  now  be- 
fore the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  They  have  for 
several  years  in  succession,  endeavoured  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  especial  and  efficient  legislation  in  this  re- 
spect, and  though  they  may  have  inciu-red  the  displea- 
sure of  contracted  and  interested  minds,  by  proclaiming 
tlae  dangers  to  which  the  rising  generation  are  exposed 

•  The  improvements  alluded  to,  were  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  Public  School,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  and  were 
suggested  by  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  by  whose 
benevolent  zeal  the  school  itself  was  established,  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  which,  he  devoted  much  time  and 
talent  sl9  a  Direptor, 


in  those  establishments,  they  have  never  doubted  that  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  power  of  the  legislature 
would  be  exerted,  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  that 
large  and  dependent  portion  of  the  youth  of  oui"  com- 
monwealth. 

The  Conti'ollers  would  again  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  parents  of  children  who  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  public  education,  the  great  duty  which  the)'  owe 
to  their  offspring,  in  causing  them  to  partake  of  the  libe- 
ral and  efficient  means  afforded  for  the  instruction  of  all 
our  indigent  youth.  To  the  faithful  discharge  of  this 
primary  obligation,  they  are  most  seriously  urged,  with 
an  assurance  that  it  is  the  anxious  care  of  those  enti'ust- 
ed  with  the  government  of  this  institution,  that  the  pu- 
pils shall  not  only  be  instructed  by  competent  precept- 
ors in  useful  literary  knowledge,  but  that  they  also  be 
taught  respect  for  moral  order  and  truth,  and  without 
any  sectarian  bias,  reverence  for  the  fundamental  and 
enduring-  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  judicioiis  training  of  the  large  number  of  yomg 
persons  of  lioth  sexes,  whom  the  law  intends  shall  be 
educated  in  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsj'lvania,  is 
a  purpose  of  high  importance.  To  the  individuals  them- 
selves, the  value  of  such  training  cannot  be  e?.sily  esti- 
mated, and  it  A\  oukl  he  still  more  difficult  to  calculate 
the  happy  influence  which  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
general  condition  of  society,  by  cultivating  correct  prin- 
ciples in  the  minds  of  this  numerous  description  of  per- 
sons. Virtuous  education  constitutes  the  moral  strength 
and  beauty  of  every  state,  andforms  the  only  sure  basis 
upon  which  g'ood  government  can  rest.  In  a  govern- 
ment, therefore,  happily  constituted  like  our  own, 
which  exists  in  the  will,  and  must  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  citizens,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  to  its  success, 
and  durability — that  individual  independence  should  be 
preserved — that  intelligence  should  be  universally  dif- 
fused— and  that  the  best  qualities  of  the  understandings 
and  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart,  should  be  assidu- 
ously cultivated  among'  all  classes  of  the  people. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 
Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2mo.  (Feb.)  28,  1828. 

TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  3MNUFACTUBES. 

"  Oriskanij  Manufacturing  Cov^pany"  at  Whites- 
boro',  Oneida  county.  New  York,  represented  by  Simon 
N.  Dextei'.  Capital  paid  in  83,750  dollars.  Commenced 
I  about  1810.  Makes  principally  kerseymeres  of  about 
31  inches  wide,  and  some  broad  cloths  from  the  two 
higher  qualities  of  wool.  Sales  fi'om  1826  to  182/, 
would  amount  to  45  or  50,000  dollars;  sales  preceding 
year,  probably  10,000  dollars  less. 

"  Tuffs  Manufacturing  Company,"  at  Dudley,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Incorporated.  Represented  by  Hon. 
Aaron  Tufts.  Capital  employed  40,000  dollars.  Com- 
menced 1824.  Sustained  a  loss  of  more  than  5,000  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  interest  on  capital,  during  1826  and  up 
to  1st  July  1827,  by  the  badness  of  the  business.  Real 
estate  and  buildings  5,000  dollars;  and  machinery  about 
5,000  dollars  of  capital.    50  to  60  hands. 

"Tlie  Shepherd  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company." 
Represented  by  Col.  James  Shepherd.  Capital  now 
actually  employed  130,000  dollars,  of  which  50,000  is 
active  capital.  They  manufactured  usually  broad  cloths 
and  cassimeres.  He  and  Mr.  Robbins  were  alone  con- 
cei'ned,  and  made  a  vei')'fair  business  from  1809  to  1824, 
and  1825  was  a  tolerable  year.  Since,  it  has  been  a 
losing  concern.  Los.s,  from  Jan.  1,  1826,  to  present 
time,  30,000  dollars.    120  hands. 

"Fhillipsburg  Factory."  Wallkill,  Orange  county, 
New  York.  Represented  by  Wni.  Phillips.  Whole 
capital  20,000  dollars;  active  capital  11,000  dollars. 
Makes  broad  cloth.  Made  in  1825  and  '26  about  5,000 
yai'ds  each.  Now  make  at  the  rate  of  10  or  11,000.  25 
hands. 

Factory  of  Mm.  3Iarland,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
Repreaeiited  by  himself.    Capital  invested  42,000  dol- 
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lars;  of  which  31,000  is  active.  Now  makes  flannels 
altog-ether.  In  1825  and  6  made  a  few  bookings.  In 
1825,  made  2,200  pieces,  of  46  yards  each,  flannels — 
same  in  1826.  In  1827  about  3,200  pieces;  sales  better. 
70  hands. 

Factory  of  Wm.  W.  Young-,  Brandywine,  Del.  Repre- 
sented by  himself.  Capital  upwards  of  100,000  dollars; 
of  this  about  20,000  dollars  is  now  in  raw  material  and 
manufactured  aiticles.  Upwards  of  21,000  dollars  in 
machinery  alone — residue  real  estate,  mill  g-ear  and 
building's.  25,000  dollars  of  it  in  dwelling's,  &c.  for 
workmen.  Been  in  operation  since  1813.  Make  prin- 
cipally blue  cassimeres;  and  work  up  their  coarse  wools 
into  sattiuets.  For  last  3  years  been  curtailing- business, 
inconsequence  of  low  prices.  On  the  close  of  the  part- 
nership of  W.  Young- &  Son,  in  1825,  the  partner's  did 
not  receive  two  per  cent,  on  capital.  Since  1825  the 
business  has  been  a  losing-  one.    50  hands. 

Factory  of  AVm.  R.  Dickinson,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Represented  by  himself.  Capital  vested  in  real  estate, 
buildings  and  machinery,  estimated  at  100,000  dollars, 
but  cost  more;  of  which  he  thinks  machinery  cost 
50,000  dollars.  Active  capital  40  to  50,000  clillars. 
Commenced  in  1819.  Make  broad  cloths,  6  to  7-4  wide. 
A  few  flannels  from  the  common  wool.  Quantity  of 
cloths  13,500  to  15,000  yards,  at  2  dollars  50  cents  to'S4. 
Work  about  3,000  pounds  coarse  wool  into  flannels  an- 
nually. Estimates  losses  in  3  years  at  8,000  dollars. 
Upwards  of  100  hands. 

'^GlenlMm  Company,"  at  Matteawan,  Ductchess  co. 
New  York.  Represented  by  Abraham  Schenck.  In- 
corporated in  1824.  Capital,  on  3d  June  last,  91,531 
dollars.  Active  capital  43,383  dollars  98  cents.  JIade 
between  3d  June  1826  and  1827,  30,640  yards  of  6-4 
broad  cloths;  a  few  fine  7-4.  Market  New  York.  Lost, 
in  the  above  time,  5,501  dollars  93  cents.  Between  3d 
June  1825  and  6,  lost  1,795  dollars.  Made,  also,  ma- 
chinery, in  year  ending-  3d  June  last,  amounting-  to  30  or 
40,000  dollars;  this  last  is  a  profitable  business. 

"Wolcott  Woolen  Manufactory,"  South  Bi-idg-e,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Represented  by  James  Wolcott,  jr.  In- 
corporated about  7  years  ago.  Capital  126,000  dollars; 
all  absorbed  in  real  estate,  buildings,  and  machinery. 
Machinery  cost  40,000;  have  no  active  capital,  but  bor- 
row money  on  interest.  The  stock  g-enerally  wont  sell 
for  more  than  50  for  100  paid.  Make  only  broad  cloths; 
produced  in  1826,  30,995  yds.  of  which  tliey  sold  25,454 
yds.  for  58,774  18,  nett  average  per  yd.  2  oOj,  from 
Jan.  to  July  last,  (7  mos.)  sold  12,534  yds.  whiclifnetted 
26,553  95,  averag-e  2  12.  These  cloths  principally  in- 
digo blues.  Ag-gregate  loss  on  the  business  in  1826, 
23,095  31,  this  was  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital,  &c 
but  not  exclusive  of  the  borrowed  active  capital.  In 
1827  still  a  losing-  business,  it  will  not  pay  its  expense; 
121  hands. 

Goodell  Manufacturing  Company  at  Millbury,  Mtts. 
represented  by  Jonas  B.  Brown,  incorporated,  capital 
fi80,460  77,  in  machinery  §30,000,  active  capital  30  to 
50,000.  In  1826  made  42,000  yds.  broad  cloths,  and  in 
1825,  31,000,  also  12,000  yds.  sattlnetts.  In  1826-27 
made  no  sattinetts,  finding-  it  a  losing  business,  owing  to 
domestic  and  foreign  competition;  150  hands. 

JoshuaClapp,  factory  at  Litchfield,  Conn,  has  also  one 
at  Northampton,  Mtts.  has  no  capital  in  real  estate, 
and  $6,000  in  machinei-y;  rented  this  factory  in  1821  for 
5  years,  did  not  renew  the  lease,  but  owners  allow  him  to 
use  it  free  of  rent.  In  the  first  year  of  which  he  speaks, 
he  made  17,293  yds.  broad  cloths,  2d  year  15,551  yds. 
from  12th  Nov.1825  to  same  1826,  he  sold  to  the  amount 
of  §50,987  50,  at  aloss  of  §8,995  35  including  commis- 
sions; from  same  time  1826  to  1827,  sold  $5o,-397  76  at 
aloss  of  5!3,895  82;  first  sales  averaged  S3  26,  2d  sales 
P2  90;  expects  to  relinquish  his  factory  in  6  or  8  months 
if  no  further  protection  is  afl'orded. 

Saxon  and  Leicester  factories  in  Worcester  and  Middle- 
sex counties,  Mtts.  represented  by  Benj.  Poor,  capital 
?150,000  chiefly  paid  in;  there  has  been  .since  tliey  com- 


menced up  to  1st  July  1827,  a  loss  of  $26,394  28,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  on  stock;  last  public  sale  of  stock  in 
June  1827,  ?505  for  $1000;  private  sales  since  at  §429 
per  share.  Number  of  persons  employed  230  to  240. — 
Monthly  labour  3300  to  §3500  at  present  time. 

Factory  of  Fkuterre  Irenee  Duponf  near  Wilmingtoii 
Del.  capital  upwards  of  §70,000,  buildings,  &c.  yahaec^l 
at  40  to  45,000 ;  makes  coarse  cloths  and  kerseys  for  the 
army  of  common  country  wool,  makes  sattinetts  of 
Smyrna  and  South  American  wool;  and  of  the  coarsest 
kind  of  country  wool  makes  coarse  cloths  and  a  cloth 
called  linsey  for  negro  clotliing.  20  to  25,000  yds.  of 
all  these  kinds  annually.  The  coarse  cloths  and  kerseys 
arc  about  6-4  yds.  wide  when  finished.  The  sattinetts 
and  negro  clothing- are  generally  about3-4  wide,  but  the 
linsey  is  much  wider.  The  business  has  always  been  a 
losing  one. 

Salmon  Falls  Manufactory,  Somersworth,  N.  H.  re- 
presented by  Joshua  W.  Pierce;  incorporated;  capital 
on  24th  Nov.  1826,  §362,000,  of  that  §140,000  in  real 
estate,  &c.  30,000  in  mills,  store,  &c.  60,000  in  machi- 
nery, 131,000  active;  make  broad  cloths  only,  40,000< 
yds.  annuali}^,  increased  each  year  from  1825.  In  1825 
there  was  a  gain  of  §6,772  78,  and  in  1826  a  loss  of 
§17,059  34.  200  hands. 

Number  of  hands  employed  and  wages. 
OrisJcany  Factory,  1  head  cai-der  §400  'per  annum,  1 
machinist  §1  50  per  day;  1  superintending  weaver  1  37^ 

1  principal  fuller,  1  presser,  2  hands  in  finishing  room 
and  1  dyer  each  at  1  25;  10  hands  in  spinning  and  card- 
ing-rooms,  2  assistant  carders,  and  1  assistant  dyer,  each 
at  1  00;  1  watchman  at  1  00;  1  fireman  80  cts.  2  or  3 
labourers  75  cent:  1  girl  to  letter  cloth  4  00  per  week; 
24  women  and  girls  at  3  00;  18  or  20  women  and  girls; 

2  50  per  week;  residue  bo3's  and  girls  at  1  25  to  2  00 
p.  w.  an  assorter  of  wool  at  30  dls.  p.  month,  and  assist- 
ant at  20.  In  all  80  to  100.  A  superintending  ageiit  at 
800  p.  annum,  store  clerk  120,  Treasurer  50. 

Tuft's  Mariufaciuring  Co.  Clerk  250  p.  annum,  agent 
1000,  27  men,  19  women,  7  children  from  11  to  15yrs. 
wages  of  men  on  an  average  73  cts.  p.  day,  women  and 
children  2  33  p.  w.  find  themselves. 

Shepherd's  Factory.  Agents  2^  p.  c.  on  sales,  clerk 
500,  superintending  carder  39  p.  mo.  2  do.  of  looms, 
each  24  p.  mo.  32  men  21  p.  mo.  16  young  men  18  to  20 
yrs.  14;  16  boys  8  to  12yrs.  6;  54  girls  or  young  wornen 
at  13,  board  included  at  1  50  p.  w.  for  men,  and  1  OO 
for  boys  andgi-rls.    In  all  120. 

Philipsbarg  Factwy.  26  hands:  11  men  26  p.  mo. 
4  men  at  20;  4  boys  at  7;  3  women  at  7;  1  man  at  30;  3 
at  18;  board  included. 

Young's  Factory.  Superlntendant  800;  clerk  1  p.da}^,- 
12  men  5  to  7  p.  w.  males  including  under  21  yrs.  62-} 
cts:  to  3  p.  w.  females  50  cts.  to  3  50;  about  50  in  all. 

Dickinson's  Factory,  upwards  of  100  hands  chiefly  fe- 
males, about  20  boys  12  to  14  yrs.  a  foreman  in  each  de- 
partment at  18  to  20  p.  mo.  females  5  to  7  p.  mo.  boys 
4;  clerk  300  p.  an.  to  common  work  hands  12  to  14  pet- 
month. 

fVolcott  Factory,  121  hands;  71  men,  38  young  women 
12  children;  wages  men  average  75  cts.  p.  day,  young- 
women  40  cts.  children  25  ClsT~---^ 

Marland's  Factory,  70  hands;  30  men  at  1  p.  day;  14 
or  15  women  2  25  to  2  50  p.  w.  residue  boys  and  girls 
8  to  12  yrs.  of  age  25  cts.  p.  day,  except  about  10  ap- 
prentices at  about  130  p.  annum. 

Goodell  Factory,  150  persons;  72  men,  53  boys  above 
16,  25  under  16. 

Salmon  Falls  Factory.  In  1826,  200  hands;  60  men, 
15  boys  from  10  to  15;  21  girls  10  to  15  and  104  women, 
average  wages  of  the  whole,  including  superintendants, 
clerks  and  all  other  officers  and  hands  68  cts.  p.  work- 
ing day  in  the  year,  including  boai-d. 

Working  hours. 

In  general  commence  at  5  o'clock  in  summer  and  end 
at  sunset,  allowing  ^  hour  for  breakfa.st  and  1^  to  din- 
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ner;  winter  work  from  day.lig-ht  till  8  or  9  o'clock,  P.M. 
Mr.  Yoiing'  requires  68  hours  per  week  the  year  round. 

Quantity  of  wool  to  yard  of  fabric  and  relative  weight  of 
cloth  to  the  wool. 
'2^  to  "2^  lbs.  of  wool  American  and  Saxony,  washed, 
to  1  yd:  broad  cloth  or  2  lbs.  of  Spanish;  1  to  1^  lbs. 
wool  to  yd.  of  cassimere;  17  lbs.  wool  to  1  piece  of  46 
yds.  of  flannel;  broad  cloth  when  it  comes  from  the  loom 
is  2^  to  2^  yds.  wide,  when  finished  I  h  to  1| ;  cassimeres 
when  come  from  loom  is  to  6-4,  when  finished  3-4 
to  3  i-4.  To  make  broad  cloth  of  thick  felt  7 A  wide,  Mr. 
Shepherd  gives  out  80  lbs.  of  scoured  wool,  this  yields 
44  yards  of  finished  cloth,  weighing-  50  lbs.  with  its 
listing.  The  cloth  of  thin  felt  requires  75  lbs.  of  wool, 
which  makes  44  yds.  of  clotli  and  weighs  44  to'46  lbs. 
when  finished;  100  lbs.  of  unwashed  merino  wool,  as 
shorn  unwashed  from  the  sheep  usually  loses  in  washing 
and  scouring  about  50  lbs.  when  washed  on  the  sheep's 
back  it  loses  about  25  lbs.  in  scouring;  of  70,419  lbs.  of 
American  and  31,740  lbs.  foreign  wool,  say  102,1591b3. 
iie  made  52,354 lbs.  of  cloth. 

Cost  of  weaving  a  yard. 
Mr.  Dexter  liires  3  female  weavers,  who  find  them- 
selves and  are  paid  2  p.  w.  each  attends  1  power  loom 
or  perhaps  2;  each  loom  weaves  75  yds.  of  cassimere  p. 
w.  generally,  broad  cloths  9  to  15  cts.  cassimeres  6  to 
11  cts.  formerly  paid  as  high  as  20  to  30  cts.  Mr.  Mar- 
land  pays  for  fiannel  1  00,  has  paid  3  00. 

Cost  of  washing,  fulling,  dying  and  dressing  each  yard 
and  preparing  for  market. 

Mr.  Shepherd  says  1  man  scours  all  the  cloth  of  his 
establishment,  pays  him  $21  p.  mo.  including  board;  it 
formerly  cost  double;  a  man  and  boy  do  the  fuUing,  the 
first  32  p.  mo.  boy  16.  Raising  and  knapping  (gigging) 
is  next  operation,  requires  1  superintendant  at  26  p.  mo. 
and  6  for  his  board,  and  9  young  men  14  p.  mo.  a  teazle 
setter  16  p.  mo.  who  prepares  the  teazles  for  knapping. 
The  cloth  is  then  ready  for  shearing,  and  requires  1  su 
perintcndant  at  32,  and  7  girls  at  8  p.  mo.  these  attend 
20  pair  of  shears,  7  other  girls  in  burling,  linting  and 
marking  cloth  8  p.  mo.  a  press  man  and  boy  at  24  and 
14  p.  mo.  All  colours  except  black  are  dyed  as  soon  as 
the  wool  is  assorted,  black  is  dyed  after  tlie  cloth  is  ful- 
led; dying  blue  costs  60  cts.  p.  yd.  blacks  and  all  otlier 
colours  10  cts.  p.  yd. 

Expense  of  converting  wool  into  yarn. 
Mr.  Shepherd — 1st  process  assorting  wool  1^  cents 
per  lb.  to  2  cents.  Roving,  which  includes  oiling,  card- 
ing, roping,  &c.  comprises  all  the  expense  from  sorting 
tb  its  delivery  to  the  spinner,  for  which  he  pays  6  cents 
per  pound  for  fine,  and  5  cents  for  middling  work:  (he 
does  no  coarse  work.)  Next  process  is  spinning,  finest 
warp  14  cents  per  pound;  filling  same  quality  7  cents 
per  lb.  For  second  quality  wool  12  cts.  and  for  filling 
same  6  cts.  Third  quality,  warp  10  cts.  and  filling  5  cts. 
Fourth  quality,  which  is  the  lowest  he  spins,  8  cts.  for 
warp,  and  4  for  filling.  Machinery  lately  introduced 
reduced  the  expense  of  spinning  3d  and  4th  qualities  50 
percenter  more — he  uses  jinnies  for  the  finer  qualities. 
Warping  and  dressing  follow  next  after  spinning,  and 
for  tliese  he  uses  lately  invented  machinery,  which  has 
lessened  the  expense  75  per  cent;  and  reduced  these 
items  collectively  to  1 J  cents  per  lb.  for  fine  broad 
cloth,  twelve  quarters  wide. 

,  Proportion  that  cost  of  labor  bears  to  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial in  making  blankets? 

Mr.  Marland  says,  every  pound  of  wool,  washed  on 
sheeps  back,  on  an  average  can  be  manufactured  into 
blankets  at  6  cents  per  lb.  including  nothing  but  labor, 
ai>d  nothing  allowed  for  profit  or  use  of  machinery. 

Comparative  prices  of  fabrics  in  different  years. 
Dexter — In  1825,  best  kerseymeres  brought  at  auc- 


tion, in  New  York,  2  dollars  per  yard.  That  is  blues 
made  of  3d  quality  wool,  some  as  high  as  2  dollars  30 
cents,  and  none  less  than  2  dollars,  netting  that.  Se- 
cond quahty  mixtures  and  drabs,  and  other  colors  (not 
blue,)  netted,  on  an  average  about  $1  45.  In  1826,  best 
quality  netted  about  1  dollar  40  cts.  And,  in  1827, 
about  1  dol.  60  cts.  Second  quality,  in  1826,  netted 
about  80  cts.  and,  1827,  about  95  cts.  to  97^. 

Tufts— The  goods  sold  in  Boston,  in  1825,  25  to  30 
per  cent  higher  than  sales  at  any  time  since.  Speaking 
from  memory,  thinks  his  broad  cloths  sold,  on  an  aver- 
age, in  1825,  at  3  dols.  per  yd.  nett.  Cassimeres,  same 
year,  1  25  to  1  30  per  yard.  From  Ist  June  1826,  to 
1st  July  1827,  broad  cloths  averaged,  nett.  2  00,  and 
cassimeres  80  cts. 

Young — Blue  cassimeres,  average  price  in  1825,  1  40. 
In  1826,  1  30.  In  1827,  1  25.  Sales  more  brisk  in 
fall  of  1826,  or  spring  of  1827,  but  prices  no  better. — 
Coarse  cloths,  called  sattincts,  sold  in  fall  of  1827,  at  a 
fair  price,  compared  with  1825  and  1826;  owing  to  the 
maj'ket  not  being  crowded  with  them,  by  reason  of  the 
depression  in  these  years. 

Dickerson — Prices  at  factory,  for  cloths,  for  picklock 
10  dols.  prime  7.  No.  1—5.  No.  2— 4.  No.  3— 3  50. 
No.  4 — 3.  No.  5 — 2  50,  less,  for  cash,  5  per  cent.  Pri- 
ces at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  in  1825,  from  1  dok 
to  10.    In  1826,  1  30  to  13  50.    In  1827,  1  10  to  4  35. 

Schenck— Sales  in  New  York,  in  1825,  2  50,  3  25, 
4  and  5.  Which  same  were  estimated  at  factoiy,  3d 
June  1827,  1  50,  2,  2  50  and  3  50. 

Diipont — Indigo  blue  army  clothing,  in  1825 — 2  30. 

In  1826  2  24.     In  1827—2  12^.    Grey  Kersey, 

in  1825  1  35.    In  1826  1  25.    In  1827  

1  10.    Sattinets,  in  1825  75^.    In   1827  40 

to  50.  Negro  clothing,  1825—35  to  40.  1827—25  to 
30  cents  per  yard. 

Poor — Decline  of  broad  cloths  from  33  1-3  to  40  per 
cent.  Sales  more  ready  in  1827  tlian  1826;  but  no  im- 
provement in  price. 

Peiree — The  same  cloth  which  sold  in  Boston  market, 
in  1825,  at  4  dollai-s,  we  now  sell  at  3  dollars;  and  these 
actually  costs  him,  when  ready  for  market,  3  dollars  50 
cents — 6h  quarters  wide.  And  cloths,  which  sold  in 
1825  at  3  dollars,  now  sell  for  2  dollars;  which  is  the  cost 
of  it  to  him.  These  ai-e  gi-oss  sales,  commission  to  be 
taken  off. 

Alarland—BsXes,  in  1825,  of  flannels  10  dollars  50  cts. 
per  piece  of  46  yards.  In  1826,  11  dollars.  1827,  13 
dollars  (finer  quality.)  In  fall  of  1826,  as  an  experi- 
ment, he  and  some  others  sent  400  bales  of  flannel  to 
New  York,  each  16  peices  of  46  yards;  to  convince  mer- 
chants there  that  they  could  supply  the  mai-ket.  They 
were  sold  at  some  loss — but  had  the  efl  ect  to  discourage 
importations  the  next  fall.  Intends  to  reduce  his  busi- 
ness one  third. 

These  fluctuations  in  prices  are  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  foreigTi  impoi-tations;  and  added  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  domestic  competition  has  produced  much, 
if  any  of  this  efiect. 

Mr.  Marland,  in  reply  to  the  inquir}',  "whether  he 
did  not  get  more  for  flannels  now,  than  when  he  paid 
higlier  for  wool  and  weaving,"  replied,  there  have  been 
times  when  he  did,  but  he  then  sold  at  a  great  loss.  And 
to  the  question,  "do  you  get  as  much  for  your  goods 
now,  as  when  the  duties  were  lower;  and  what  were  the 
duties  when  you  made  most  by  your  factory  ?"  answered, 
"I  do  not — but  got  the  highest  price  for  goods  when 
duties  were  highest  during  the  war.  Also,  that  suffi- 
cient protection  would  enable  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  supply  our  own  markets  to  the  fall  demand,  at 
steady  prices  and  lowest  rates. 

Do  purchasers  prefer  English  goods,  and  why?  Do 
they  complain  of  the  dyes? 

Mr.  Shepherd — They  do.  I  consider  prejudice  more  i 
than  25  per  cent,  against  the  domestic.    No  complaint  | 
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against  dyes,  except  blues,  by  g-ood  judges — other  dyes 
as.  good  as  English. 

Mr.  Marland— In  cities  they  do;  owing  to  prejudice 
excited  by  foreigners.  Country  people  make  no  com- 
plaint against  the  dyes. 

Can  the  English  manufacture  cheaper  than  we  can? 
It  is  tlie  general  opinion  that  we  can  manufacture  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  in  England;  wool  being  of  the  same 
quality  and  price  in  both  countries.  Mr.  Peirce  says  we 
substitute  more  female  labor,  which  is  cheaper.  And 
Mr.  Dupont;  that  we  use  more  laboiu-  saving  machinery. 

IVhat  proportion  of  ivoolens  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  are 
American  and  foreign? 

Mr.  Tufts  thinks  4-5ths  are  American,  l-5th  foreign; 
and  the  whole  quantity  consumed  will  amount  50,000,000 
dollars.  And  tliat  the  relative  values  and  quantities  of 
domestic  woollen  goods,  and  those  imported,  will  not 
vary  materially  from  each  other. 

Small  establishments,  and  medium  capital,  succeeded 
best  under  their  sole  proprietors,  and  better  than  incor- 
porated companies  do;  though  there  are  sometimes  ad- 
vantages attending  large  capital. 

Manufacturing  is  beUeved  to  be  favourable  to  morals, 
as  most  large  establishments  attend  to  the  education  of 
children  and  particulary  in  Sunday  schools. 

Value  of  materials,  {Domestic  and  Foreign,')  consumed  in 
manufacturing. 

Peirce — Imported  raw  materials  33,612 
Do      manufactured  articles  391 
Domestic  products  28,525 


62,528 

Consumed  by  persons  employed  at  factory. 
Domestic  products  19,500 
Foreign       do  5,500 


25,000 


Mr.  Shepherd  in  manufacturing  46,084  yds.  of  broad 
5loth  uses  31,740  lbs.  foreign  and  70,419  lbs.  American 
ivool,  2,056  g-alls.  olive  oil,  8,0501bs.  castile  soap,58,450 
!bs.  dye  wood,  copperas,  vitriol,  &c.  4,705^  lbs.  Bengal 
ndigo,  9,163^  lbs.  of  woad,  value  including  wool,  is 
17,796  30. 

Opinions  relative  to  tor/^1824  and  duty  now  required. 
That  in  consequence  of  it  manufacturers  have  been 
ilaced  in  a  worse  situation  than  before  it;  that  no  one 
las  done  a  profitable  business  since,  and  that  although 
he  repeal  of  theBritisli  duties  may  have  had  some  effect, 
t  is  by  some  thought  that  had  this  event  not  taken  place, 
he  tariff  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection.  It  is  gene- 
ally  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  duty  must  be 
lianged  from  advahrem  to  a  specific  one  on  the  square 
avd,  and  a  proportionate  protection  be  extended  to 
„  vool. 


STATISTICS  OF  MANAYUNK. 

Pallida  mors  equo  pulsat  pedc  pauperum  tabernas 
legumque  turres. — Horace. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  country 
found  Philadelphia  during  the  autumnal  months  of  the 
ast  five  or  six  years,  and  great  alarm  has  naturally  been 
xcited  by  this  cause,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  avo- 
ations  oblige  them  to  frequent  excursions  out  of  town, 
r  whose  friends  reside  in  the  country;  but  I  am  not 
ware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
Xtent  to  which  the  epidemy  has  prevailed,  or  the  in- 
Pease  of  mortality  fairly  chargeable  to  it.  Yet  when  we 
iflect  on  the  very  iirjarious  effects  produced  by  the  un- 
ealthiness  of  the  country,  the  great  depreciation  in  the 
alue  of  pi^perty  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  and  even 


the  change  it  has  effected  in  tlie  habits  and  mode  of  hfe 
during  summer,  of  a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  who  in- 
stead of  flying  to  the  country,  as  formerly,  for  fresh  air 
and  recreation,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
their  children,  are  now  compelled,  as  the  lesser  evil,  to 
endure  the  heated  and  oppressi-^-o  air  of  the  city,  it  ap- 
pears somewhat  singular  that  this  subject  has  not  re- 
ceived more  attention.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  counti-y;  as  no  offices  for  the  registering 
of  tliese  exist  here,  as  they  do  in  many  parts  of  Europe; 
every  attempt  to  acquire  statistical  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  must  of  course  be  attended  with  much  trouble. — 
Many  good  reasons  might,  I  think,  be  adduced  for  creat- 
ing such  an  office  in  every  township,  and  among  other 
salutary  effects  wliich  would  arise  from  such  an  institu- 
tion, might  be  reckonedthe  tendency  which  the  informa- 
tion there  to  be  gained  would  have  in  dispelling  the  pa- 
nics and  unreasonable  alarms  which  are  excited,  when- 
ever any  district  of  country  happens  to  be  afflicted  with 
more  than  an  usual  share  of  sickness.  In  the  hope  that 
my  example  may  induce  persons  living  in  other  sections 
of  the  counti-y  to  bestow  some  attention  on  this  subject, 
and  under  the  impression  that  con-ect  information  may 
be  instrumental  in  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  many 
exaggerated  reports  which  have  been  circulated  with 
reg^ird  to  the  deaths  produced  by  the  "country  fever." 
I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
mortality  of  the  city  and  incorporated  districts  dui'ing  the 
last  year  and  that  which  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  situ- 
ations which  it  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  most 
obnoxious  to  the  autumnal  epidemy — the  vUlage  of  Ma- 
nayunk  on  the  Schuylkill. 

My  first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Manayunk — a  census  taken  with  much 
care  in  March,  last  year,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  which  he  allowed  me  to  avail  myself  of,  saved 
me  much  ti'oublc — the  result  of  this  census,  in  which 
are  included  the  persons  attached  to  the  Flat  Rock 


factory,  is  as  follows : — 

148  Families,  consisting  of  males  519 
females  580 

 1099 

Of  these  there  were  above  15  years  550 
under  549 

Or  in  otlier  words,  of  men  246 
women  304 
boys  275 
girls  274 

 1099 


Since  the  time  at  which  this  census  was  taken  there 
have  moved  into  the  village,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, 25  new  families;  admitting  each  of  these,  on  an 
average  to  consist  of  the  same  number  as  the  148  above 
mentioned,  they  would  amount  to  202  individuals,  which 
number  added  to  the  1099,  makes  the  whole  population 
equal  to  1301  souls — very  nearly  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
posed to  the  epidemic  of  last  fall.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  one  half  of  this  whole  population  consists  of 
persons  under  15 — the  reason  of  this  is  obvious;  the  em- 
ployment offered  to  cliildrcn  in  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, is  an  inducement  for  ftimilies  in  which  they 
are  numerous  to  settle  in  this  village.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  far  more  deaths  occur  amongst  per- 
sons in  this  stage  of  life  than  amongst  adults.  In 
one  of  the  very  valuable  statistical  tables,  lately  pub- 
fished  by  Dr.  Emerson,  it  appears  that  in  1824,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  under  16  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
hberties,  was  46,702  in  a  population  of  121,980,  that  is, 
not  much  more  than  one  third. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  deaths  in  the  village  of 
Manayunk — Including  the  Flat  Rock  establishment: 


Consumption  ...  2 

Bowels        ....  8 

Deblhty        -  -  .  -  1 

Disowning  in  the  locks         -  -  1 


160 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dropsy        •          -          .          .  1 

Fevers,  various  kinds          .          .  15 

Liver           -          -          -          -  1 

Plem-isy        ....  1 

Violence      ....  1 

Unknown        ...          -  3 


34 


'Of  these  14  were  under  10  years  of  age,  and  liad  not 
been  employed  in  the  factories.  It  may  be  incidentally 
Temai'ked  that  neither  of  the  persons  who  died  of  the 
'Consumption  had  worked  in  these  establishments:  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
therefore,  last  year  2  61-lOOthsper  cent  in  Manayunk. 
The  moi-tality  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  incorpo- 
Tftted  districts  within  the  precints  of  the  Board  of  Health 
dui-ing'  1827",  amounts  to  3945,  a  number  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  unusually  small.  Estimating  at  present  the 
-population  (wliich  in"  1820  was  121,980)  at  150,000,  the 
proportion  is  2  63-lOOths  per  cent. 

From  the  above  facts  it  appears  that  on  the  whole, 
the  mortality  has  been  by  a  small  fraction  less  in  Manay- 
unk than  in  the  city  and  liberties.  Another  deduction 
which  can  also  be  made  is,  that  the  work  in  the  manu- 
factui'ing  establishments  has  not  that  injurious  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  "operatives"  which  it  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have. 

U.  S.  Gaz.  STATISTIC  US 


SHAD. 

We  find  the  following  notices  of  the  appearance  of 
shad  in  our  rivers  in  some  former  years. 
1802,  February  17 — first  shad  brought  to  market. 

1816,  28,       do  ditto. 

1819,  April  9 — shad  fishery  commenced  at  Trenton. 
1827',  March  17 — shad  in  Reading,  sold  at  75  cents. 
1828,  February  9 — shad  taken  near  Bombay  Hook,  sold 

in  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  Head,  at  1 

dollar. 

 23 — Two  shad  taken  at  Marcus  Hook, 

by  Caleb  Perkins,  jr.  being  the  first 
caught  in  that  vicinity,  (this  year,) 
sold  for  1  dollar. 

•—  23 — A  shad  weighing  between  8  and  9 

pounds,  was  caught  at  Slack's  Isl- 
and, about  5  miles  above  Trenton. 


'Steam  Boat  Navigation  on  tlie  Jlllegheny  River. — Early 
last  week,  the  steam  boat  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  Pack- 
et, Capt   ,  ascended  the  Alleghany  to  Kittanning. 

A  number  of  our  citizens  were  on  board,  who  represent- 
ed the  trip  as  having  been  a  very  pleasant  one.  The 
Canal  Aqueduct  across  the  Alleghany,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Kiskeminitas,  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,all 
the  piers  being  completed  except  one;  and  the  frame 
of  the  superstructure  covered  in,  so  as  to  be  used  for  a 
workshop.    It  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 

On  Friday  last,  the  steam  boat  Wm.  D.  Duncan  Capt. 
Crook,  set  out  for  Franklin,  140  miles  up  the  river,  and 
reached  that  place  in  fifty  two  hours  running  time.  De- 
legates from  Kittanning,  to  a  canal  convention  held  at 
Franklin,  went  up  in  the  Duncan.  A  party  of  citizens  of 
Frankhn  were  taken  in  the  boat  to  Oil  Creek  Furnace, 
about  8  miles  beyond  Franklin.  It  it  not  doubted  that 
the  voyage  might  have  been  prosecuted  to  Warren, 
without  serious  obstruction.  The  captain  represents  the 
current  as  stronger  than  any  he  had  previously  navigat- 
ed, but  says  that  at  g-ood  stages  of  the  water,  if  some 
little  improvement  were  made  in  the  channel,  the  navi- 
gation would  be  perfectly  practicable.  Fittshurg 

Gazette. 


Kittanning,  Armstrong  Co.  Pa.  Feb.  23. 
On  Wednesday  evening  last,  some  time  after  dark,  a 
sound  was  heard  down  the  river,  'an  unco  ,sugh,"  as 
Burns  says — which  was  .soon  recognised  to  be  the  puf- 


[MARch 


fing  of  a  steam  boat.  From  the  utmost  quietness,  the  i 
town  was  immediately  in  a  buzz — all  looked  out  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  ivatcr-umlker  as  she  came  round  the  ' 
bend  below  town.    Presently  the  bi"ight  glow  of  the 
furnaces  biu'st  upon  the  sight;  the  report  of  their  swivel  ' 
resounded  among  the  hills,  and  the  boat  rushed  through  i 
the  yielding  current  amid  cheers  of  the  people,  and  was 
safely  moored  alongside  the  wharf.    Slie  proved  to  be  ii 
the  Piitstmrg  and  Wheeling  Packet  of  100  tons,  owned 
by  the  society  of  Harmonists  at  Economy, a  beautiful  ves- 
sel, very  handsomely  finished,  with  two  decks — or  as 
some  would  say,  two  stories  high.    A  number  of  ladies  ! 
and  gentlemen  from  Pittsburg  and  Freeport  came  as  | 
passengers.    Next  morning  a  large  party  was  got  up  in  I 
town  who  took  an  excursion  of  six  or  seven  miles  up  the 
river,  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  J 
and  a  small  remuneration  to  the  worthy  captain  for  the 
visit.  It  stemmed  the  current  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles 
an  hour,  and  came  down  at  about  15.    The  trip  was  de- 
lightful— all  v\'ere  highly  pleased;  the  accommodation 
was  excellent — the  company  equally  so;  and  no  acddeiit 
occuiTed  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  party;  but  what  was 
most  particularly  gratifying  was  to  see  so  noble  a  vessel 
stemming-  this  beautiful  river  with  such  speed,  and  such 
appai-ent  ease.    We  returned  about  11  o'clock,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  boat  left  the  wharf  for  Pittsburg,  amid  J 
the  united  cheers  of  the  people  on  the  shore  and  on  the 
boat.    We  could  not  much  regret  her  departure,  as  we  i' 
confidently  expected  her  return  on  Frida)^  for  the  pur-  : 
]30se  of  ascending  the  river  as  far-  as  Franklin  or  War-  j 
ren.    Passengers  to  the  amount  of  J200  are  to  gofi'om  ! 
this  place  alone.    The  people  are  very  anxious  that  this  ; 
important  expei'iment  be  made.  i 

Last  night  the  steam  boat  Wm.Duncan  arrived  on  her 
way  to  Frankhn  and  Warren.  She  started  this  morning 
at  9  o'clock. 


Marietta,  Pa.  Feb.  29. 
Arks,  &,c.  are  occasionally  seen  passing  down  our  river, 
which  has  been  in  good  order  all  winter,  but  the  spring 
business  has  not  yet  commenced  in  earnest,  though  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  soon. 


We  have  on  our  table  a  slip  of  paper,  manufactured 
from  straw,  at  the  mill  of  Col.  Magaw,  near  Meadville. 
The  specimen  before  us,  though  without  sizing,  may  be 
written  upon  without  the  ink  spreading  in  the  least;  it  is 
somewhat  rough,  but  being  the  firstthat  was  made,  great 
improvement  may  be  expected  to  be  made  upon  it. —  | 
Harrisbuig  Argus. 

  I 

A  new  post  office  has  been  established  at  Millersbuvg, 
Bethel  township,  Berks  co.  styled  "Bethel  Post  Ofiice,"  ! 
and  Abraham  K.  Clark  appointed  post  master. 



To  the  Publishers  of  Papers  and  Periodical  TVorlcs 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  Intended  before,  or  certainly  by  the  1st  of  May- 
next,  in  a  pamphlet,  with  other  statistical  matters,  to 
notice  all  the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  in  the  United 
States  and  the  city  or  town  where  pubhshed,  by  whom 
and  the  conditions  of  publication,  &c.  A  copy  contain- 
ing the  above  shall  be  faithfully  forwarded  to  each  of 
you,  who  will  insei't  tliis  notice  once  and  and  forward  a 
paper,  or  a  cop}^  of  the  work  you  publish  to  Philadel- 
phia, directed  to.  "THE  TRAVELLER."  ' 

Pluladelphia,  Feb.  22,  1828. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  Willtam  F.  Ged- 

MS,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadelphia,-  where,  and  at  f 

the  Editok's  residence,  No.  51  Filbert  street,  Subscrip'  [i 

tions  will  be  thankfully  received.   Price  five  dollars  pel  ,, 

annum — payable  in  six  months  afterthe  commencemeni  ^ 

of  publication — and  annually  thereafter,  by  Subscnben  j 

resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent  , 

Otlier  Subscribers  pay  in  advance.  i 
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CANAL  DOCUMENTS. 

IVest  Branch  and  Alkgheny. 
No.  2. 

Instructions  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mitcueli. 

Philadelphia,  May  15,  1827. 
Messrs.  William  AVilson  and  Jolm  Mitchell, 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  a  written  applica- 
tion to  the  canal  commissioners,  a  copy  of  wliich  is 
hereto  annexed,  you  have  been  appointed  to  make  fur- 
ther examinations  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  a  continued  water  communication  between  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Susq\iehanna  rivers.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
commissioners  that  this  request  may  be  g-ratified  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  and  that  no  means  of  determin- 
ing so  interesting- a  question  may  be  left  untried. 

For  the  complete  accomplishment  of  this  ob  ject,  exa- 
minations will  be  necessary  on  the  east  and  Bennett's 
branches  of  Sinnemahoning',  and  along  the  whole  divid- 
ing ridge,  commencing  at  tiie  head  of  the  latter  stream, 
and  extending  in  a  southerly  and  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  heads  of  Blackhck,  a  branch  of  Conne'maugli. 
As  this  embraces  a  wide  extent  of  country,  abounding 
with  difliculties,  and  where  the  progress  of  the  sm-veyor 
must  necessarily  be  retarded,  it  is  desirable  tliat  some 
arrangement  maybe  made  between  you,  which  will  en- 
sure the  utmost  expedition  and  prevent  interference  one 
with  the  other.  It  is  proposed,  tlierefore,  that  you  meet 
as^  early  as  possible,  and  divide  tlie  country  to  be  exa- 
mined equally  between  you.  Having  done  this,  you 
will  each  organise  a  party  of  the  same  strength  as  have 
heretofore  been  employed  for  similar  purposes,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  active  execution  of  the  duty  assigned  you. 

It  would  be  difhcult  for  the  board,  with  their  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country,  to  define  with  precision 
the  points  to  be  examined,  aiid  they  are  disposed  rather 
to  leave  you  a  general  authority,  to  examine  every  point 
where  the  waters  of  the  Uvo  great  rivers  approach  each 
other,  which  you  may  suppose  to  afford  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  or  whicii  are  thought  to  do  so  by 
the  people  of  that  country.  Tliese  examinations,  how- 
ever, will  be  confined  to  the  sing-le  object  of  ascertain- 
"ig'  the  possibility  of  a  water  communication  across  the 
dividing  ridge,  and  tlie  course  of  proceeding  will  be  as 
follows: 

Having  ascertained  the  summit  between  any  two 
Avatci-s  which  appears  most  favorable,  you  will  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  on  that  level,  by  mea- 
-surements,  such  as  you  have  formerly  made.  If  the 
quantity  appears  sufficient  to  wan'ant  any  fui'ther  inqui- 
ry, you  will  then  jjroceed  to  ascertain  by  actual  sur- 
vey, the  practicability  of  introducing  it  upon  the  sum- 
mit proposed,  through  a  feeder — the  length  of  such 
feeder,-  the  fiicility  with  which  it  maybe  made,  the  quali- 
ty of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes';  .and  all  other  parti- 
culars which  tend  to  elucidate  the  main  subject  of  inqui- 
ry. It  IS  left  optional  with  you  either  to  commence  your 
line  of  levels  at  some  known  point  alread}'  examined 
and  continue  it  without  intermission  through  the  rest  of 
your  examinations,  or  to  assume  new  points  more  con- 
venient, from  which  to  begin  your  calculations.  You 
will  remember  hov/ever  that  if  any  summit  appears  to 
you  favorable  for  a  water  communication,  it  must  be  so 


connected  with  some  point  already  known,  as  to  enable 
you  to  ascertain  its  positive  elevation  above  tide-water. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  information  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighljorhood,  you  will  take  care  to  do 
so,  and  you  will  omit  no  examinations  or  inquiry  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  their  minds,  or  test  tlie  accuracy  of  their 
opinions.  It  is  wished  also  that  general  invitations  may 
be  extended  to  the  most  respectable  and  intelhgent  citi^ 
zens,  to  be  present  at  the  surveys  in  which  they  feel  an 
interest.  You  will  keep  accurate  notes  of  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  as  soon  as  possible,  after  your  return,  wdl 
report  tliem  in  detail  to  the  board,  accompanied  by  pro- 
per drafts  and  maps  of  the  country  explored. 

In  the  written  application,  of  wliich  a  copy  is  furnish- 
ed you,  it  is  proposed  that  in  the  course  of  the  season,  a 
competent  engineer  may  be  sent  to  review  the  surveys 
and  furnish  his  opinion  as  to  the  ])racticability  of  any 
routes  which  you  may  have  fixed  upon.  With  this  pro- 
position, the  board  will  make  every  effort  to  comply.  In 
order  to  enable  tliem  so  to  do,  you  are  requested,  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks,  to  apprize  me  of  your  situation  and 
prospects,  and  of  the  point  at  which  you  may  most  con- 
veniently be  reached  by  letter  or  otlierwise.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  August  when  the  waters  are  lowest,  is 
the  time  at  which  an  engineer  will  probably  be  des- 
patched. It  is  hoped  that  by  that  time  you  will  have 
collected  the  necessary  materials  for  a  professional  opin- 
ion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Signed,  JOSEPH  MTLVAINE, 

No.  3. 

WilUam  Wilson's  Report. 

Jos.  M'llvaine,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir — I'our  instructions  of  the  sixth  of  June  were  re- 
ceived on  the  eleventh,  and  on  the  same  day  I  proceed- 
ed with  a  party  of  hands,  provisions,  he.  to  the  portage 
summit  to  the'sinnemahoning,  and  Allegheny  river.  We 
commenced  our  operations  on  thelSth  and  descended  on 
the  Sinnemahoning  side  of  the  ridge  103  feet  in  a  dis- 
tance of  177  perches.  Returned  to  the  summit  and  de- 
scended 102  feet  on  the  Allegheny  side  in  a  distance  of 
179  perches.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  form  of  the 
top  of  the  ridge  separating  those  streams,  assumed  a 
level  100  feet  below  its  summit  as  the  most  .suitable  ex- 
perimental elevation,  and  continued  rounding  the  dif- 
ferent streams  and  hills  which  intervened  betwixt  that 
and  the  mouth  of  the  portage. 

The  reason  which  induced  the  adoption  of  this  course 
was,  that  should  any  depression  in  the  ridge,  pcnnit  us 
to  pass  it,  the  distance  to  the  Allegheny  would  be  much 
shortened  and  we  would  then  ad.apt  our  level  of  tlie 
feeder  to  such  pass,  either  by  elevating  or  depressing  it; 
but  no  such  opening  presenting,  we  continued  our  level 
to  the  rounding  near  its  mouth  found  the  distance  21  and 
one-fourth  miles  and  the  depression  to  the  surface  of  a 
mill  pond  at  the  confluence  of  the  portage  and  Alle- 
gheny to  be  334.58  feet.  We  then  continued  our  level 
iip  the  Allegheny  to  ascertain  at  what  point  its  waters 
would  be  available  upon  the  summit,  the  distance  by 
the  valley  was  22^-  miles  (terminating  about  hve  miles 
above  Couders  port)  to  which  may  fairly  be  added  18 
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miles  for  the  rounding  of  hills,  streams,  &c.  presenting 
an  aggregate  of  61^  mUes,  viz:  21|-  on  the  poi-tage  and 
40J  along  the  river.  It  was  suggested,  that  a  more  prac- 
ticable route  might  exist  betwixt  the  heads  of  the  first 
of  the  Sinnemahoiiing  and  Allegheny.  This  seemed 
plausible,  as  tlie  heads  of  that  stream  make  a  neai'er  ap- 
proach to  the  main  river,  than  any  other  east  of  the 
mountain,  being  about  2^  miles.  Wc  went  to  what  was 
considered  the  lowest  place  in  the  ridge,  decended 
516.45  feet  in  a  distance  of  678  perches;  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  still  remained  to  the  river,  and  the  sti-eam  we 
Avere  descending  fulling  rapidly,  we  were  fully  convinc- 
ed, that  tlie  fall  could  not  be  less  than  600  feet,  therefore 
considered  it  totally  impracticable,  as  no  supply  of 
water  could  be  available  at  so  hig'li  a  level,  or  any  reason- 
able depression  which  might  be  made,  either  by  a  deep 
cut  or  tunnel. 

The  succession  of  wet  weather  which  preceded  the 
completion  of  our  survey  upon  the  Allegheny,  rendered 
a  guag'e  of  its  available  waters  totally  impracticable;  but 
judging  from  the  size  of  the  different  streams,  at  the 
places  whicli  our  level  would  cross  them,  the  length  of 
feeder  necess.ary  to  conduct  them  to  the  summit  and 
the  declivity  of  the  hills  along  whicli  it  would  have  to 
pass,  I  considered  this  route  less  favorable  than  the 


A  day  or  two  before  we  completed  the  survey  of  the 
Allegheny,  a  deputation  called  upon  us,  from  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Driftwood  branch  of  Sinncmahonlng, 
presenting  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  that 
quarter,  in  which  he  suggests  from  the  best  infonnation 
which  he  can  obtain,  that  a  route  favorable  for  a  canal 

existed  betwixt  the  of  the  Driftwood  and  Clarion 

river;  we  then  proceeded  to  that  place  and  viewed  the 
summit,  found  the  ascent  on  the  Sinnemahoning  side  of 
the  river  to  be  gi'eat,  the  ridge  wide  and  flat,  and  the 
streams  which  could  be  commanded,  small.  Under  tliese 
circumstances,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  use 
any  level  upon  it,  being  fully  satisfied,  that  a  sufRciency 
of  water  could  not  be  obtained  at  so  high  a  level. 

"We  then  proceeded  to  the  ridge  dividing  Bennet's 

branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  from  Sandy  carried 

a  level  a  considerable  distance  along  its  top,  and  like- 
wise along  the  different  streams,  skirting  its  base  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  foiTn  of  the  ridge  and 
streams  which  have  their  sources  in  it.  This  induced  us 
in  the  first  instance  to  drop  165  feet  on  each  side  below 
its  lowest  summit;  but  a  continuation  of  our  level  down 
Sandy  about  eight  miles,  satisfied  me,  that  sink- 
ing 22  feet  lower,  would  be  advantageous,  as  such  .addi- 
tional depression  wo\dd  enable  us  to  command  Fall's 
creek,  near  its  lower  fork,  which  is  bent  about  one  and 
three  fourth  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  above  saw  mill. 

From  a  view  of  the  face  of  tlie  country  around  this 
summit  and  its  streams,  as  delineated  by  our  levellings, 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  what  would  appear  to  me  the 
best  mode  for  its  improvement. 

A  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  about  224  perches  in 
length,  a  little  more  than  200  feet  below  its  summit ;  al- 
though I  do  not  think  any  shaft  necessary  for  excavation 
would  much  exceed  100  feet.  A  cut  in  the  Sinnema- 
honing side  40  feet  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  minimum  depth  of  cutting  in  200  perches.  A 
cut  on  the  Sandy  side  35  feet  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
and  terminating  at  the  minimum  depth  at  600  perches. 
A  dam  and  embankment  at  Shaffer's  8(j  perches  in  length 
and  12  feet  in  height,  forming  a  reserVoir  which  will  co- 
ver about  250  acres,  the  surface  to  be  four  feet  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  canal,  making  an  extra  embank- 
ment from  the  minimum  depth  to  Sliaffcrs. 

Fall's  creek  feeder  would  be6i  to  6;5  m.  in  length,  the 
ground  generally  good  excepting  the  ends  of  two  hills, 
which  are  steep,  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  next  to  Fall's 
creek,  which  is  rocky.  The  feeder  necessarv  to  conduct 
the  south-east  branch  at  Luther's  creek  to  the  dam  at 
Shaffers  would  be  IJ  to  1^  miles  in  length,  the  gi-ound 
favourable  and  of  gentle  declivity)  the  rest  of  the  streams 


betwixt  the  dam  and  the  dividing  ridge,  come  in  above 
the  level  of  the  proposed  canal. 

Sandy  near  the  dividing  ridge  is  a  sluggish  stream 

winding  its  serpentine  course  through  extensive  flats 
composed  principally  of  clay,  scarce  a  stone  to  be  seen. 
Beaver  dams  are  frequent,  covered  with  glass,  small 
bushes,  or  timber  of  small  size;  the  remainder  of  the 
flats  are  heavily  timbered  witli  white  pine,  white  oak 
brush,  sugar,  &.c.  The  Sinnemahoning  is  favourable  for 
canalling  for  about  seven  miles  from  the  dividing  ridge 
(excepting  a  heavy  growth  of  timber)  and  may  be  con- 
tinued on  tlie  north  side,  for  that  distance.  Below  that 
the  hills  are  alternately  washed  by  the  stream  and  in  se- 
veral places  present  rocky  and  precipitous  fronts,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  eleven  crossings.  The  cost  of  this 
section  would  about  equal  that  above  Coleman's  on  the 
Driftwood. 

The  dividing  ridge  is  unusually  free  from  stone  upon 
its  surface,  covered  with  a  growth  of  white  pine,  white 

oak,  hickory,  &c.  composed  of  argilLacious  and  

slate  so  far  as  the  washes  upon  its  side  disclosed. 

It  was  conjectured  that  an  additional  supply  of  water 
could  be  obtained  from  Anderson's  creek,  and  a  level 
was  extended  up  Birch  run  and  along  the  Kersey  road, 
to  what  had  been  jiointed  out  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  two  years 
.ago,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  as  tlie  lowest 
place  in  the  ridge,  we  found  its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  proposed  pass,  to  be  315.99  feet;  this  project  was 
therefore  abandoned,  believing,  that  little  if  any,  of  the 
waters  of  Anderson's  creek,  could  be  found  above  its 
level  in  dry  seasons.  We  then  proceeded  to  little  Toby 
and  upon  ex.amlnation  found,  that  four  streams  which 
have  their  sources  in  Bonne's  mount.ain,  (Elk  mountain 
on  the  map)  can  be  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  Sandy, 
by  the  channel  of  Fall's  creek. 

From  Bear  to  14  mile  run,  is  3  m.  52  perch 

to  Whetstone  1  290 

to  Rattlesnake  7  190 

to  pass  of  divide  to  end  of 

FaU's  creek  1  198 


In  all 


14  90 


Should  the  experiment  of  supplying  a  summit  by  the 
applicalion  of  steam  power  be  found  practicable,  and 
th.at  used  to  elevate  the  waters  of  tlic  three  first  streams 
about  90  feet,  the  distance  might  be  much  lessenedfrom 
AVhetstone  to  Rattlesnake.  From  Bear  to  14  miles  nm 
the  ground  is  not  vei-j'  favourable,  being-  intersected  in 
several  places  by  deep  ravines,  and  from  Whetstone  to 
Rattlesnake,  similar  difficulties  present  themselves;  as 
also,  steep  hill-sides,  which  do  not  show  rocks  upon 
their  surface  but  their  slopes  indicate  a  rocky  formation. 
Coal  abounds  on  those  waters,  as  also  on  Sandy  and  Sin- 
nemahoning. 

A  succession  of  showers  rendered  impracticable  a 
guage  of  the  waters  of  Sandy,  dvu-ing  the  time  we  were 
employed  upon  it,  and  when  \\-e  had  descended  Bennet's 
branch  for  some  distance,  I  returned  as  far  as  the  divid- 
ing ridge  for  that  purpose  but  was  prevented  Ijy  a  show- 
er, and  returned  to  levelling.  The  weather  continued 
drv  until  we  reached  the  junction  of  Bennet's  and  Drift- 
wood branches.  We  found  the  distance  from  the  pro- 
posed pass,  to  be  627.37  feet,  wichis  179.68  feet  lower 
than  creek  and  1397.69  .above  tide  water. 

A  guage  having  been  prepared  upon  Smeaton's  plan, 
.T.  J.  Wallls,  esq.  returned  with  one  of  the  hands  to  San- 
dy, and  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  measure- 
ment. 

Summit  creek  7  inches  tlirough  and  12  in 

opening  89  p.  mln. 

Fall's  creek  8i  do.  .115 
S  outheast  or  Luther's  5 J  do.  64 


268 


I  cannot  sav  this  measurement  was  talcen  at  the  low- 
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est  state  of  the  waters,  but  am  authorised  to  say  upon 
the  authority  of  Jlr.  Wallis,  that  the  waters  were  lower 
at  the  time  the  g'uag-e  was  taken  than  they  liad  been  at 
an}'  time  prior  to  it,  this  season. 

The  g'uag-es  of  the  streams  issuing  from  Boone's  moun- 
tain, had  been  taken  wlien  we  were  employed  upon 
Little  Toby,  and  are  as  follows: 

Rattlesnake  58  cubit  ft.  p.  minute 

14  miles  25 

Whetstone  67 

Bear  mn,  say  58 

208 

Deduct  i  equal  to  low  water,  52 


Waters  of  Sandy 
Total 


156 
268 

424 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  streams  of  Toby 
would  have  to  be  conducted  over  the  dividing  vldgc  in 
such  manner  as  to  avoid  leakage  and  evaporation,  and 
that  a  similar  plan  would  have  to  be  pursued  witli  Fall's 
creek  feeder.  That  from  the  S.  E.  branch  or  Luther's 
branch,  should  be  an  open  cut,  emptying  itself  into  the 
reservoir. 

From  a  line  of  level  which  v/e  ran  round  the  ground 
which  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir,  it  cannot 
contain  less  tlian  250  acres,  which  I  liave  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  be  filled  by  those  streams  at  the  summit  and 
Luther's  creek. 

From  an  assumed  level  we  descended  a  small  stream 
on  the  Sinnemahoning  side  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  (fall 
127.69  feet)  which  is  then  joined  1)y  another  of  larger 
size  from  the  south.  On  the  Sandy  side  no  additional 
supply  of  water  of  any  consequence  comes  in  for  about 
three  miles,  at  which  place  a  stream  nearly  equal  to  S. 
E.  branch  enters  tlie  creek. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  series  of  observations  have  been 
made  upon  the  highlands  which  separate  the  eastern 
and  western  waters,but  judgingfrom  the  di-ainage, which 
is  in  reality  but  the  difference  betwixt  the  quantity  of 
moistm-e  which  descends  and  tliat  wiiich  ascends,  in- 
duces a  behef,  that  the  descent  of  moistui-e  is  greater 
and  the  ascent  less  in  high  than  low  regions,  and  would 

 the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  be 

likely  to  produce  such  an  effect.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  communicate  all  the  facts  connected  witli  each  of  the 
routes,  upon  which  I  have  been  employed,  and  the 
schemes  upon  wliicli  the  examinations  have  been  found- 
ed, as  no  siuTey  of  a  summit  can  be  made,  unless  the 
person  employed  lias  some  plan;  as  to  practicability  that 
is  not  for  me  to  determine. 
I  am  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

WM.  WILSON. 

N.  B.  From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  the 
distance  from  the  West  branch,  at  the  mouth  of  Sinne- 
mahoning to  Allegheny  at  tlie  mouth  of  Sandy,  is  about 
100  miles. 

Adding  oiu-  distances  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  to 
the  mouth  of  Bennet's  branch,  produces    40  miles  56^ 
Add  to,  mouth  of  Sinnemahoning,  about  15 


55 


56i 


No.  4. 

To  the  Fenmyloania  Canal  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  youi-  joint  instructions  to 
William  Wilson  and  myself,  dated  the  6th  of  June  last, 
directing  further  explorations  of  the  Sinnemahoning  and 
of  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Susquehanna,  it  being  the  part  allotted  to  me  by  a  pri- 
vate arrangement  with  Wm.  Wilson.  My  first  effort  was 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  Clearfield  coun-. 


ty,  as  to  any  particular  p:iss  they  might  desire  to  have 
explored  with  a  view  to  a  connection  of  the  eastern  and 
western  waters.  Their  considtations  on  this  subject  re- 
svdted  in  giving  me  no  positive  directions  as  to  any  par- 
ticular point  in  that  county,  but  reqviested  that  a  correct 
examination  might  be  made  from  my  former  summit  l)e- 
tween  the  Cusliing  and  Two-lick.  Immediately  on  my 
arrival  at  this  summit,  I  dispatclied  a  messenger  to  the 
town  of  Indianna,  requesting  tlie  citizens  of  that  county 
to  meet  me  at  the  summit  as  early  as  possible,  v/ith  a  view 
of  instimcting  as  to  the  plan  they  might  wish  me  to  piu-- 
sue  in  relation  to  the  object  for  wliich  1  had  been  ap- 
pointed. They  promptly  attended  and  tlieir  views  cor- 
responding with  my  own,  we  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing plan.  First.  That  my  survej'  should  be  made  with 
a  view  to  iron  pipes,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  summit 
level.  Second.  That  I  should  proceed  fi-om  the  summit 
to  the  Black  Licks,  and  also  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  bringing  in  the  Conemaugl) ;  and  Third.  To  carry  my 
levelling  to  the  Chest  and  Big  Mahoning  creeks.  In  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  following  ai-e  the  results. 

I  fii'st  ascertained  the  practicability  of  passing  the  Ma- 
honing over  the  divide  necessary  to  be  passed,  to  bring 
it  to  the  summit.    This  was  effected  by  a  cut  of  12.67 
feet  in  the  centre,  terminating  at  the  surface,  both  ways; 
whole  distance  55  perches;  and  which  is  represented  on 
my  draft  at  the  connexion  of  the  Gushing  and  Little  Ma- 
honing-.   I  then  proceeded  from  the  summit  tow.irds 
the  Black  Lick,  carefully  preserving  the  height  of  my 
summit  and  examining  every  pass  on  the  inten-ening 
divides,  that  presented  a  prospect  of  shcrlening  the  dis- ' 
tance  between  the  two  extreme  points.    A  view  of  ray 
draft  will  shew  that  in  this,  I  was  not  very  successful,  as 
my  route  turned  out  to  be  a  very  circuitous  one.    In  my 
passage  from  the  waters  of  Brush  creek  to  that  of  the 
Laurel  run,  and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  in  distance,  I 
have  presented  a  cut  of  seventy-one  feet  i^  the  centre, 
terminating  both  ways  at  tlie  surface, — tK'  bare  line  as 
represented  on  the  profile,  is  eighty  peroies.    This  per- 
haps could  be  more  advantageously  ifiecicA  hy  a  tun- 
nel, in  part  the  ground  is  enth-ely  cl-ar,  and  soil  of  slate; 
from  here  I  passed  down  the  La>rel  run,  to  the  white 
oak  marked  at  Black  Lick,  bein/  then  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  10-lOOths  below  he  summit.    The  dis- 
tance saved  by  the  above  cutisJetweei  three  and  four 
miles.    From"  the  white  oak,  Continued  my  levelling  a 
distance  of  two  miles  and  one-iundreft  and  five  perches, 
to  a  benched  cherry  on  the  dvide,  K'tween  Black  Lick 
and  the  Conemaugh  river,  9- the  ea^t  end  of  the  town  of 
Armaugh  ;  this  bench  is  se/enty-esht  feet  68-100  below 
the  summit.    J'rom  here  i  returnd  to  tlie  white  oak  at 
Black  Lick,  and  continued  my  le'clhng  up  that  stream  a 
disbince  of  ten  miles  md  twcliunch-ed  and  fifty-four 
perches,  to  a  benched  Button)Ood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Beaula  branch,  being  two  hur)i-ed  and  thirty  feet  17-100 
below  the  summit.  From  th/ce  up  the  Beaula  Branch, 
a  distance  of  four  miles  and  ^e  hunch-ed  and  fifty-three 
perches  to  a  benched  birch,"  the  west  side  of  the  creek 
being  the  height  of  the  su/nit.    Eetui-ned  to  the  but- 
tonwood  and  proceeded  t'  ^lie  north  branch  a  distance 
of  four  miles  and  thirtv-f(^  perches,  to  a  benched  sugar 
tree  at  tlie  mouth  of  Ukt^I^  branch,  bemg  54  feet  be- 
low tlie  summit ;  conti^<^"  "p  the  north  branch  one 
mile  174  perches,  an  "^"ched  on  a  bu-ch  tree  the 
height  of  the  summit  ^'stumed  to  the  sugar  bench  at 
the  Elk  branch,  and'^';^"^ ^d  the  same  one  mile  and 
thuly-fom- perches,  ""^'^ed  on  a  birch,  being  the  height 
of  the  summit.    TV^  ■^^O-^-ftTs  were  so  much  swoUeii  by 
the  late  rains,  as  'prevent,  at  tins  time,  any  correct 
measurement  bei'^^*^'"-  '     therefore  determined  on 
retimiing  for  th^™rpose.    From  here  I  directed  my 
coui-se  to  the  Cf^  creek,'and  commenced  my  levelhng 
on  that  stream/  '^.]:  former  bench  made  in  1S25;  being 
one  hundred  4  ""y-tni'ee  feet  71-lOOths,  above  the 
summit  •  fror^'*  bench  I  continued  down  the  creek 
eie-ht  miles  /two  hundred  and  sixty-five  perches,  and 
benched  or^^°^-'°'^^9  being  the  height  of  the  summit. 
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This  bench  Is  four  hundred  and  mnety-six  perches  be- 
low Elder's  mill,  on  Chest  creek.  At  this  place  I  mea- 
sured the  water,  the  result  of  which  will  hereafter  be 
given.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  this  mea- 
surement was  taken  when  Litseng'er's  mill,  which  is  near 
seven  miles  higher  up  on  this  stream,  was  sto]5ped  ;  the 
dam  of  which  at  that  time,  would  contain  the  water 
above  for  at  least  sixty  days  ; — the  difference  in  depth  of 
water  when  the  mill  was  going,  was  at  the  place  of  mea- 
surement observed  to  be  two  and  a  half  inches,  so  that 
this  measurement  will  be  increased  in  quantity  of  water 
when  the  stream  is  permitted  to  flow  regularly. 

from  here  I  returned  to  the  summit  and  commenced 
a  level  line  towards  the  Big  ^lahoning.    The  country 
laying  immediately  between  the  summit  and  that  part  of 
the  creek  at  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  take  Out  the  water, 
being  an  entire  wilderness  without  roads,  and  presenting 
much  difficulty  in  transporting  the  necessarj-  supplies 
for  my  party,  induced  me  to  take  the  circuitous  route, 
as  represented  by  the  level  line  on  my  di'aft,  for  the  ad- 
vantag-e  of  a  road.  1  liowever  ti-avelled  over  the  coLuitry 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  locality,  and  am  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  divide  necessary  to  be  passed  between 
Little  Malioning  and  Canoe  creek,  cannot  be  passed  at 
a  point  nearer  the  direct  course,  than  that  represented 
on  the  dr.aft  by  a  benched  white  oak  on  the  davide,  be- 
ing the  height  of  the  summit.    I  continued  my  level  to 
Hoover's  mill  on  Big  Mahoning,  a  small  distance  below 
Tuxatawney;  from  here  I  piu-sued  the  creek  to  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  Canoe  creek,  finding  that 
above  this;  I  would  have  much  difficulty  in  pursuing  the 
creet,  owing  to  the  frequent  stoppages  by  drift  and 
beds  of  lam-el  surrounding  the  stream  and  knowing  from 
my  former  survey  nearly  tlie  point  at  which  I  must  ar- 
rive, I  left  the  stream  and  pursued  the  course  represent- 
ed by  the  Vvel  line  on  my  draft,  until  I  an-ived  at  the 
height  of  the  summit,  on  the  east  br.anch  of  said  creek, 
at  which  plac>  i  found  the  water  so  trifling  as  not  to  be 
worth  measuriirr    Having  thus  ascertained  all  the  facts 
relatingto  watertiat  can  be  brought  in  aid  of  this  sum- 
mit, I  with  ray  pai-t)  returned  home. 

The  measurement  if  chest  creek  resulted  as  follows: 
Breadth  of  Come  18  inches. 

Ileighdi  oi  do.  lo  6-10. 

Producing  as  :  have  calculated  it,  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  cubic  cet  per  niniite.  Estimating  the  three 
branches  of  Black  .,ick,  to  >j>oduce  double  that  quantity ; 
a  supposition  whic,  i  am  nclincd  to  think  is  not  too 
great.    My  opnnon,howevei,  on  this  subject  is  found- 
ed; 1st  from  the  apptirance  oT  the  streams  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  ieaula  bi  anches,  before  the  rains 
had  fallen,  that  aftersyi-aa  raised  the  waters;  and  2d 
from  aiTiving  at  the  heiht  of  the  summit  on  the  Beaula 
branch,  the  evenmg  bi^re  the  rain  commenced,  the 
streams  at  that  time  wer  thought  to  be  at  their  lowest 
stage.    This  was  on  Satuiay  evening;  when  I  returned 
on  Monday  morning,  theyaji  jose  upwards  of  two  teet. 
Upon  this  supposition,_  thigum  total  of  the  water  pro- 
duced by  the  Black  Licks  j^j  ^he  Chest,  will  be  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  cubr^gt  pg,.  minute,  and  would 
fill  a  Lock  of  ten  feet  lift,  ei,ty  by  nine  feet,  six  times 
in  an  hour. 

The  measurement  of  the^ugq^g^anna  branches, 
which  you  have  m  my  report  (as25,  are  so  small,  that 
perhaps  they  are  not  worth  tal  5,^^^  ^i^g  calculation 
especially  when  we  consider  thf  g^sg  at  which  they 
are  to  be  got.  I  would  here  ol  ^j^.^^  j^^out  the 
first  of  November,  I  returned  to  tij3j^g]-  Ligj^;^  com- 
,  pany  with  Mr.  Whlppo,  the  engi^^.  detaUed  by  the 
board  for  the  examination  of  that  ro,^  ^^^j  asain  found 
the  streams  too  high  to  admit  of  a  cl' ^.^  jjigasurement. 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  rehnquil^y  j^^  of  being 
able  this  season  to  give  any  further  (.Jnrtate  of  these 
waters. 

I  would  farther  obseixe  that  f"\''ricrea^f  ^^,j^^gj.gp^]j 
be  obtained,  by  erecting  dams  in  the  f„j.gj^j^  streai™ 


where  the  water  is  taken  out.  I  would  say  that  on  Chest 
creek,  a  dam  of  fifteen  feet  in  height,  would  but  little 
exceed  twelve  perches  in  length,  and  would  back  the 
water  eleven  hundred  and  eig-hty-eight  feet,  the  mean 
breadth  of  dam,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  the 
mean  depth,  seven  and  a  half  feet,  and  would  contain 

1,318,680  cub.ft. 
Beaula  branch  of  Black-lick,  the  same  1,318,680 
Elk  of  do.  1,318,680 

North       of       do.    with  a  dam 

of  the  same  height  will  contain       1,978  020 


5,934,060 


Giving  eig'ht  hundred  and  twenty-four  lock  fidls,  in 
addition  to  the  before  mentioned  quantity  of  water.  The 
suilimit  level  may  be  sunk  forty-eight  feet  in  the  centre, 
terminating  at  the  siu-face  each  way  at  one  hundred  and 
fifly  perches;  by  giving  the  excavation  for  the  reservoir 
a  direction  best  suited  to  the  ground,  it  can  at  a  reason- 
able expense  be  extended  to  any  size  that  may  be  deem- 
ed necessary. 

I  am  aware  that  objections  ma}'  be  m.adc  to  the  size  of 
the  proposed  lock.  I  merely  suggest  the  propriety  of 
building  locks,  that  will  afford  the  g-reatcst  advantages 
to  be  had  from  a  certan  limited  quantity  of  water,  and 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  or  not  this  quantity  under 
any  circumstances  will  warrant  the  improvement. 

No  actual  location  of  a  canal  has  been  made  from  this 
summit,  to  enable  me  to  give  a  coiTcct  statement,  as  to 
the  distance  at  which  an  additional  supply  of  water  could 
be  had.  At  the  junction  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Cushing,  on  the  east  side,  and  distant  about  fom-  miles 
from  the  summit,  witli  a  lockage  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  feet,  a  small  supply  can  be  had,  say  at  the 
lowest  stage  of  water,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  On  the  west  side  about  three  miles 
from  the  summit,  with  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  lockage  to  below  the  forks  of  Two-lick,  will 
afford  about  the  same  quantity.  Those  streams  last 
mentioned,  three  months  out  of  the  eight  that  the  canal 
would  be  navigable  in  the  year,  would  of  themselves  be 
sufficient  to  supply  a  canal. 

Upon  this  system  of  pipeing  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  in  many  places,  convenient  to  the 
line,  the  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  iron  ore,  with 
convenient  streams  sufficient  for  blast  furnaces.  From 
this  circumstance  I  have  no  doubt  but  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  iron  pipes  could  be  had  at  a  very  low  price. 
I  would  estimate  tlie  cost  of  pipes  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  foot  when  laid,  which  would  be  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hunth-ed  and  twenty  dollars  per  mile. 

The  length  of  Feeder  Pipes  necessary. 

Chest  creek  feeder 
Black  Lick  up  the  noith  branch 
Beaula  branch 
Elk  branch 

Whole  distance 


34  miles 
31 

4  153  perch 
1  34 


70 


187 


Making  the  whole  expense  of  pipes  five  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  and  seventy  two  dollars.  Would  not 
this  be  less  expense  than  a  tunnel  of  two  miles'  If  then 
there  should  be  water  sufficient,  the  question  ai'ises,  to 
what  expense  will  we  go  to  effect  an  entire  water  com- 
munication. If  there  should  not  be  water  sufficient,  the 
next  stream  we  turn  our  attention  to,  is  the  Conemaugh; 
the  distance  from  where  this  feeder  would  unite  with  the 
present  proposed  line  of  pipes,  and  near  the  marked 
white  oak  on  Black  Lick,  to  a  place-  on  the  Conne- 
maugh,  called  the  Cedar  Rock,  is  four  miles,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  perches;  from  that  rock  to  the  place 
necessary  and  proper  to  take  out  the  water,  the  distance 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  levels  and  surveys  already 
made  on  that  stream;  say  from  the  connected  map  made 
by  Mr.  Strickland  in  1825.    I  will  here  observe  that  if 
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the  depression  from  tlie  summit  line,  as  given  in  my  pro- 
file, should  be  considered  too  great,  requiring-  too  rnach 
strength  of  pipe,  tliere  vrill  be  no  difficulty  other  than 
increase  of  distance  in  lessening  it. 

From  the  general  character  of  the  topography  of  this 
part  of  our  country,  in  wliich  two  of  our  greatest  rivers 
have  their  sources,  the  mind  is  at  once  satisfied  that  we 
have  in  Pennsylvania  the  most  elevated  ground  perliaps 
in  the  United  States,  to  contend  with;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  passing 
through  the  great  barrier  and  rising  not  only  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountain,  but  the  Laurel  Hill  and  Chesnut 
Ridge,  points  out  to  us  the  only  route  by  which  we  can 
effect  a  water  communication  to  connect  those  rivers. 
In  this  elevated  part  of  our  country,  in  whicli  numerous 
streams  have  their  source,  they  must  necessarily  be  small 
and  their  descent  rapid,  eacli  presenting  a  deep  ravine. 
This  being  the  fact,  presents  great  difRculties  in  bring- 
ing to  any  one  point  on  the  divide,  a  sufficiency  of  water 
to  effect  an  object  in  view.  Having  for  many  years  had 
an  opportunit}'  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  relation 
to  tliis  fact,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  unless  the  system 
of  pipeing  is  adopted,  no  summit  on  that  divide  will  ever 
in  Pennsylvania  be  supplied  with  water  sufficient  to  war- 
rant an  improvement  of  so  much  expense,  and  if  iron 
pipes  are  adopted  to  the  extent  that  is  practicable.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  a  perfect  and  complete  water 
communication  can  be  obtained. 

The  Gushing  summit,  and  a  small  space  of  country 
around  it,  is  evidently  the  lowest  we  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania without  a  tunnel.  Tlie  canal  from  this  summit 
will  pass  westwardly  down  the  Two  Lick  and  Black 
Lick,  and  intersect  tire  canal  at  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  the  Conemaugh,  two  miles  below  where  the  law 
now  terminates  on  that  stream;  how  far  the  interference 
of  these  two  improvements  might  make  for  or  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  state,  I  am  at  present  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  But  for  the  sake  of  having  one  entire 
water  communication;  I  will  suggest  the  propriety  of 
extending-  the  rail  road  necessary  to  connect  with  the 
Juniata  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Black  Lick 
and  Conemaugh. 

Feeling  an  interest  as  great  as  any  other  man  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  and  being  sensible  of  the  fact, 
that  to  promote  that  object,  much  depends  on  a  well 
regulated  system  of  internal  improvement  by  canals, 
yet  at  tliis  time  I  feel  it  my  dut)'  to  state,  that  without 
the  adoption  of  iron  pipes,  any  further  explorations  with 
a  view  to  a  connection  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters, 
must  result  in  fruitless  expense. 

The  object  of  this  survey  being  mainly  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  supplying  a  summit  level  with 
water,  and  I  having  adopted  iron  pipes  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject, precludes  the  necessity  of  my  making  any  particu- 
lar observations  as  to  timber,  soil  or  materials  for  the 
construction  of  works.  The  pipes  only  requiring  an  ex- 
cavation of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submited. 

Signed,  J.  MITCHELL. 

.       No.  5. 
Mditional  Report  from  John  Mitchell,  esq. 

Washington,  4th  Dec.  1827. 
Dear  Sir, — Since  the  delivery  of  my  report  to  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  from  reflecting  on  the  subject  of 
^  iron  pipes,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  may  have  made 
the  estimate  of  expense  too  low.  The  only  data  I  had, 
upon  which  to  found  my  estimate,  was  the  cost  of  a  ten 
inch  pipe  made  in  Baltimore,  the  expense  of  which  is 
there,  one  doliar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  foot;  my  es- 
timate was  made  in  part,  upon  the  ground  that  this  pipe 
was  furnished  by  an  air  fumace,  and  made  from  pig; 
and  part  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
manufacturing  of  this  kind  of  metal  from  the  ore.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  pig  metal  to  make  a  ton  of  pipes, 
will  in  BaltuTiore,  cost  not  less  than  forty  dollars,  whepe  a 


sufficient  quantity  of  bog-ore  used  in  a  blast  furnace, 
constructed  at  the  proposed  banks  near  the  hne  of  pipes 
to  make  the  same  weight  of  metal,  will  not  cost  more 
than  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  upon  this  hypotliesis, 
I  presumed  the  price  stated  might  have  been  sufficient; 
but  reflecting  that  the  Baltimore  pipe  is  perhaps  not  of 
sufficient  size,  strength  or  weight  to  furnish  the  mean 
weight  of  that  whicli  in  this  case  would  be  necessary;  I 
am  induced  to  make  this  further  communication  on  that 
subject. 

The  Baltimore  pipe  weighs  twenty -four  pounds  to  the 
foot,  $1  50,  is  §40  50  per  ton.  Judge  M'Kinney  of  Cen- 
tre count}',  under  a  contract  with  the  government,  has 
delivered  at  this  place  (Washington)  three  Inmdredtons 
of  Kentlege,  at  forty  dollars  per  ton,  and  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  himself;  this  Kentlege  is  also  flasked, 
where  cast;  I  am  aware  that  the  pipe  is  more  expensive 
to  cast  than  the  Kentlege,  but  the  difference  does  not 
exist  in  furnisliing  the  metal,  but  mainly  in  the  charge 
of  the  moidder,  this  difference  is  put  against  the  carri- 
age of  the  Kentlege  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  tlie 
profit  to  tlie  manufacturer;  I  would  further  observe,  that 
upon  the  principle  that  the  state  will  under  the  direction 
of  salary  managers,  erect  the  furnaces,  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  contiguity  of  materials,  as  also  from  the 
low  price  of  labor  and  provisions  in  the  western  country 
the  article  can  be  furnished  at  a  price  vastly  below  any 
estimates  that  may  consistently  be  di-awn  from  the  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  prices. 

As  this  subject  of  pipeing  is  new,  and  we  cannot  from 
actual  experience  in  this  particular  case,  be  furnished 
with  any  correct  data,  upon  which  to  make  our  calcula- 
tions, either  as  to  the  cost,  or  even  size  of  the  article,  I 
therefore  hope  that  any  difference  of  opinion  wliich  may 
arise  on  this  subject,  will  not  be  considered  on  either 
side,  as  marks  of  favour,  or  hostility  to  the  measure. 

1  would  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of  the  Eagi- 
neer  Mr.  Whippo,  to  the  subject,  as  relates  to  the  size 
of  the  pipe  necessary  to  carry  the  water  measured  in 
Chest  creek,  as  also  the  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  water  vented  throug-h  a  close  pipe,  and  that  through 
an  open  trunk  of  the  same  capacity,  allowing  the  same 
descent  in  both  cases. 

I  have  to  request  the  favour  of  you,  to  have  the  above 
added  to  my  report  when  published. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  respectfully, 
Your  most  obedient  sen-ant, 

JOHN  MITCHELL. 

No.  6. 

Having  performed  the  second  duty  assigned  me,  I 
proceeded  to  the  third,  of  which  the  following  detailed 
instructions  from  Mr.  M'llvaine  will  give  a  full  and  per- 
fect view. 
Sir, 

By  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  the  Ca- 
nal Commissioners  were  directed  "to  cause  further  exa- 
minations to  be  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  and  cost,  of  an  entire  navigable  communi- 
cation, between  the  Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  ri- 
vers." 

Shortly  after  the  law  was  passed,  several  gentlemen  of 
the  legislature,  who  felt  themselves  particularly  inte- 
rested, addressed  a  letter  to  the  board,  in  whicli  they 
suggested  the  mode  of  prosecuting  these  inquiries, 
which  seemed  to  them  most  economical  and  effective. 
In  compliance  with  such  suggestion,  Messrs-  Wm.  Wil- 
son and  John  Mitchell  were  dispatched  with  a  competent 
party  and  with  instructions  to  examine  ever}'  possible 
point  of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters,  which  had  not  been  previously  explored.  TheSe 
instmctions  have  been  falthfullv  executed,  and  it  only 
remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  plan  adopted,  that  a 
professional  engineer  of  known  skill  and  experience, 
shall  view  the  summits  which  the  examinations  already 
made  have  shown  to  be  the  most  favourable,  and  report 
to  the  board  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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The  commissioners  having  assigned  to  you  this  inter- 
esting duty,  you  will  proceed  with  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Mitchell  asearl3  as  possible,  to  the  several  points  which 
they  shall  represent  to  be  worthy  of  your  attention. 
These  points  are  as  I  understand  but  two  in  number, 
namely;  one  surveyed  by  Mr.  AVilson,  at  tlie  head  of 
Bennet's  branch,  and  tlie  otlier  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  near  the 
head  of  tlie  west  bnmch  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  gentlemen  have  taken  the  levels  and 
made  the  measurements  of  water  with  such  care  as  that 
after  viewing  the  ground  you  may  safely  rely  upon  their 
notes  as  the  basis  of  your  opinion.  If  however  you  find 
any  thing  of  importance  has  been  omitted,  you  will  cause 
the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  additional  examinations, 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  » 

The  single  question  submitted  to  you  for'decision  is, 
whether  at  either  of  the  points  which  you  are  about  to 
visit,  a  permanent  navigable  communication,  sufiicienlly 
supplied  with  water  to  answer  the  purposes  of  an  active 
and  valuable  trade,  be  practicable  or  not.  So  far  as  the 
pre\ious  examinations,  and  the  local  knowledge  of 
Messi-s.  M'ilson  and  Mitchell,  throw  light  upon  this 
question  you  will  use  them  freely.  And  you  will  take 
care  to  collect  for  yourself  such  further  materials  as  you 
may  deem  necessaiy.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  board  to  ar- 
rive at  certainty,  upon  a  subject  which  has  agitated  and 
divided  the  public  mind,  and  they  \\  ill  expect  from  you 
a  detailed  rcpoi-t,  giving  such  reasons  for  your  opinion 
as  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  take  an  interest  on  the 
subject. 

The  notes  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mitchell  will  of 
couj'se  be  at  your  service.  They  will  exhibit  to  you  also 
the  instructions  under  w  hich  they  acted,  and  give  you 
such  other  assistance  and  information  as  you  may  requu-e. 

In  couclusion  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  complete  water  communication  between 
tlie  eastern  and  western  waters,  is  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  to  tliis  commonwealth,  and  would  materially  en- 
hance the  value  of  oui-  projected  improvements.  It  is 
hoped  therefore  that  no  expedient  that  can  lead  to  suc- 
cess, will  escape  youi-  attention ;  upon  your  zeal,  activity 
and  competence,  the  utmost  reliance  is  placed. 

Veiy  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 
■    Signed  '    JOS.  M'lLVAINE. 

Chas.  T.  Whippo,  Esq. 
Pennsylvania  Canal  Office,  Oct.  14.  1827. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  I  proceeded  to 
CurvinsviUe  on  the  Susquehanna  Klver,  where  I  met 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mitchell,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
■29tli  of  October,  after  having  made  the  necessaiy  ar- 
rangements, we  proceeded  to  the  summit  lying  betwixt 
the  Sandy  Lick  and  the  Sinnemahoning.  Tills  summit 
is  five  miles  and  sixty  chains  long,  and  the  amount  of 
water  which  can  be  brought  upon  it  is  424  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  following 
streams,  viz.  Summit  creek.  Fall  creek.  South-east  or 
Luther's  branch.  Rattlesnake  run.  Fourteen  mile  run. 
Whetstone  run  and  Beaver  run.  Below  this  summit  on 
the  west  side  passing  down  the  Sinnemahoning  four 
miles,  an  additional  supply  will  be  obtained  equal  to  59 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  On  the  other  side,  following  the 
Sandy  Lick  four  miles  and  sixty  three  chains,  50  cubic 
feet  per  minute  will  be  obtained.  Thus  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  water  which  will  be  supplied  by  streams  is  533 
cubic  feet  jicr  minute,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  ca- 
nal to  which  tliis  quantity  is  applicable,  is  fourteen  miles 
and  forty -three  chains.  We  therefore  perceive  that  al- 
lowing the  requisite  quantity  here  for  evaporation  and 
filti-ation  to  he  equal  to  that  upon  other  canals  :  viz.  50 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  mile,  that  these  two  items 
would  amount  to  722  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  above  mentioned  supply,  by  189  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  To  compensate  for  this  deficiency  and 
to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  locks,  it  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  to  construct  an  extensive  reservoii-  in  the  valley 
of  Sandy  Lick.    It  is  to  cover  250  acres,  and  its  surface 


is  to  have  an  elevation  above  the  surface  of  tlie  canal  of 
four  feet,  so  that  the  whole  of  its  contents  to  that  depth 
in  case  of  necessity,  may  be  used.  This  reservoir  allow- 
ing it  to  average  four  feet  deep,  would  contain  forty- 
three  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  water,  equal  to  252  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  a  period 
of  four  months.  From  this,  if  we  take  the  above  men- 
tioned deficiency  of  5  89  cubic  feet,  there  remains  only 
63  cubic  feet  for  the  supply  of  the  locks,  a  quantity  so 
palpably  inadequate,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  sa)''  more 
on  the  subject. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detail  of  my  examinations  on 
the  summit,  lying  betwixt  the  Gushing  and  the  Two 
Lick,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  ex- 
pense of  iron  pipes,  through  which  water  must  be  con- 
veyed to  supply  it. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  speak  with  some 
confidence  on  this  subject,  I  obtained  an  introduction 
through  Mr.  M'llvaine,  to  Mj-.Frederick  Gr.aft',  superin- 
tendant  of  the  waterworks  at  Philadelphia,  who  proba- 
l)ly  possesses  more  practical  information  on  this  subject 
than  any  other  man  in  the  state,  or  i)erhaps  in  the  union. 
This  gentleman  very  obhgingly  answered  all  the  enqui- 
ries which  I  had  to  make,  and  also  furnished  me  with  a 
report  of  the  watering  committee,  for  the  year  1818. 
Tliis  with  tlie  subsequent  reports  up  to  1824,  which 
were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  M'llvaine,  contain  all  that  is 
most  interesting  on  the  subject  of  cast  iron  pipes.  They 
furnish  tables  of  pipes  of  different  sizes  and  length,  their 
weight,  capacity  and  expense,  and  as  these  are  all  de- 
duced from  experience,  founded  upon  the  best  theories 
of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  scientific  men,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  their  accuracy. 

Availing  myself  of  these  advantages,  and  aided  by  the 
valuable  collections  in  Rees'  Encyclopaedia  on  this  sub- 
ject, 1  am  in  hopes  to  give  such  a  view  of  it,  at  least  so 
fai-  as  relates  to  the  expepse,  as  to  satisfy  tlie  minds  of  all 
who  may  be  interested. 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  running  his  feeder  lines,  has  made  no 
calculation  for  descent,  and  the  only  way  that  can  be  ob- 
taihed,  is  by  cutting  down  the  summit,  which  he  informs 
us  can  be  done  to  the  extent  of  forty-eight  feet.  This 
however,  will  be  extremely  expensive,  but  as  the  ob- 
ject is  great,  it  would  not  perhaps,  be  considered  an  ui- 
supei-able  objection,  and  we  will  therefore  take  for  grant- 
ed, that  a  descent  of  fifty  feet  in  this  way,  and  by  nieans 
of  dams  at  the  heads  of  the  feeders,  might  be  obtained. 
Now  having  given  the  descent  and  the  quantity  of  water 
per  minute,  the  question  arises,  "how  large  must  the  di- 
ameter of  the  pipe  be?" 

In  this  calculation,  a  large  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  friction  on  the  inside  of  the  tube:  and  the  bore  of 
the  tube  must  be  gi'eater,  in  proportion  to  this  friction. 
This  will  be  verified  l)y  an  experiment  made  by  Desa- 
guher's,  on  a  leaden  pipe,  whose  inward  diameter  was 
If  Inches.  In  this  experiment,  he  found  at  fourteen 
huncbed  yards  distance  from  the  spring  that  sup phed  it, 
it  did  not  give  a  tenth  part  of  the  water  that  it  would 
have  given,  at  30  yards  from  the  spring. 

A  gi-eat  many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  made 
by  men  of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  estabHsliing  a 
theory,  by  which  this  friction  could  be  acciu-ately  calcu- 
lated. Amongst  those  who  have  given  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  are  Eytelweln,  M.  Du  Bual,  Dr.  Young 
and  Smeaton.  These  men  by  long  continued  applica- 
tion have  succeeded  in  framing  rules  reduced  to  mathe- 
matical cei-tainty,  and  applicable  to  all  occasions,  so 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  doubt  on  this  subject;  In  my 
calculations  in  the  case  in  question,  I  have  used  the  for- 
mula of  Dr.  Young  as  laid  down  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia, 
under  the  article  water. 

By  this  foi-mula,  I  find  that  the  tube  for  the  Chest 
creek  feeder  which  is  34  miles  long,  allowing  it  to  lie 
straight  on  a  regular  inclined  plane,  must  be  twenty-five 
inches  in  diameter,  but  should  the  pipe  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  country,  as  it  undoubtedly  must,  making 
great  angles  of  ascent  and  descent,  itscapacity  would  be 
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very  matei-ially  lessened,  but  how  much  cannot  at  tliis  1 
time  be  stated,  for  the  want  of  a  more  minute  know-  i 
ledge  of  the  countiy.    In  conversation  with  Mr.  Graff' 
on  tliis  subject,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  judging  from  1 
his  own  experience,  that  if  the  country  was  very  rougli,  ; 
the  consequent  increased  friction  would  be  equal  to  a  i 
large  portion  of  the  water  which  the  pipe  was  intended  ' 
to  discharge.    To  make  a  proportionate  allowance  in  ' 
the  size  of  the  pipe,  it  is  evident,  would  swell  the  ex-  ! 
pense  to  such  an  amount  as  entirely  to  defeat  the  object. 
I  will  therefore  adopt  my  calculations  to  a  more  favoura- 
ble route,  hoping  that  such  can  be  found,  and  suppose 
that  two  additional  inches  only  to  the  tube,  will  give  it  a 
capacity  equal  to  all  contingencies. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry,  is  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  tube.  This  will  depend  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
weight  whlcli  it  is  to  sustain,  and  this  will  be  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  head  of  water.  Knowing  very 
nearly  the  strength  of  cast  iron  and  the  weight  of  water 
we  might  calculate  pretty  satisfactorily  what  would  be 
required  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  be  better  satisfied  to 
take  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Graff".  He  says  that  these  tubes 
will  require  to  be  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  incli  thick 
on  an  average.  Some  may  be  less,  but  where  the  pipe 
is  laid  much  below  the  head,  they  must  be  proportiona- 
bly  thicker. 

With  this  thickness,  the  superficial  cross  section  of 
iron  in  the  twenty-seven  inch  pipe,  will  be  equal  to  65.4 
inches,  which  being  multiplied  into  the  whole  number 
of  inches  in  34  miles  gives  140,387,296  cubic  inches, 
which  allowing'  36cvibic  inch,  to  be  equal  to  ten  pounds 
weight,  is  equal  to  39,123,392  lbs.  or  17,462  tons. 

The  other  tube  for  bringing  down  the  branches  of 
Black  Lick,  making  all  the  calculations  as  above,  must 
be  36  inches  in  diameter,  including  the  allowance  for 
increased  friction.  This  allowance,  as  in  the  other  case, 
has  been  predicated  upon  a  hope  that  amove  favourable 
I'oute  can  be  found,  than  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  we  could  reasonably  expect.  The  tube  being 
also  ^  of  an  inch  tliick  and  36  miles  long,  will  contain 
54,869,760  lbs.  equal  to  24,495  tons. 

Our  estimates  may  be  made  by  the  ton  or  by  tlie  foot. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Samuel  Richards  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  is  extensively  engaged  in  iron  works,  and  who 
has  the  contract  for  furnishing  castings  for  the  city  works, 
he  assures  me,  that  sixty  dollars  per  toji,  is  a  feir  price 
for  tubes  of  the  above  size  and  description.  Making 
the  estimate  in  this  way  tiien,  viz.  41,956  tons  at  sixty 
dollars  per  ton  amounts  to  two  millions  five  hundred  se- 
venteen thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  But 
this  does  not  include  tlie  interlaps  or  the  expense  of  lay- 
ing.   As  there  are  items  which  cannot  at  this  time  be 
very  conveniently  estimated,  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  be  governed  by  the  prices  which  liave  been  es- 
tabhshed  by  experience.    In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Graff"  informs  me,  that  twenty  inch  pipe  has  cost 
when  laid,  seven  dollars  fortv-two  cents  per  foot  run, 
the  pipes  alone  cost  five  dollars  per  foot.  15ut  the  pipes 
in  question  being  much  larg-er  would  cost  more.  He 
mentions  a  piece  of  pipe  twenty-four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  seven  miles  long  near  the  city  of  New-York, 
which  was  estimated  to  cost  eleven  dollars  per  foot  when 
laid,  and  he  thinks  the  materials  and  the  work  could  have 
been  obtained  as  cheap  there,  as  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia.   This  is  more  directly  apjilicable  to  tlie  case  in 
question,  on  account  of  the  similai  ity  of  size.    Mr.  Mit- 
thell  says  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  can  be  found  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  these  feeder  fines,  and  believes  on  this  ac- 
count castings  might  be  obtained  very  reasonable.  AVe 
will  therefore  suppose,  although  tlie  greater  portion  of 
the  pipe  in  question,  is  a  foot  larger  than  that  for  whic'n 
the  above  estimate  was  made,  that  with  tliis  advantage 
these  pipes  may  lie  furnished  and  laid  with  tlie  same  ex- 
pense. The  estimate  being  made  in  this  way,  viz.  369,600 
feet  at  11  dls.  per  foot  run,  amounts  to  $4)065,600,  and 
if  to  this  item  we  add  that  of  cutting  down  the  summit 
level,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  amount  of  lockage 


here,  and  we  should  swell  the  esfunate  to  rery  Kcar  five 
millions  of  dollars. 

These  calculations  have  led  to  a  result  totally  difTefent 
from  what  I  had  expected,  producing  an  item  of  expense 
so  serious  and  so  fomiidable  that  it  would  seem  almost 
entirely  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  practicabifity  of 
the  route.  But  if  it  should  still  be  said,  that  to  make  " 
this  improvement  is  of  such  intense  importance  that  the 
state  would  be  willing  to  forego  any  considerations  of 
expense  in  order  to  effect  it,  it  then  becomes  necessai-y 
to  go  a  little  further  and  enquire  wlietlier,  after  all,  there 
is  any  well  gi'ounded  hope  of  its  answering  the  desired 
object. 

This  depends  principally  upon  the  supply  of  water 
on  the  summit  level,  and  this  supply  Mi'.  Mitchell  in- 
forms us  is  equal  to  744  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  length  of  the  canal  to  which  this  is  applicable  is 
seven  miles,  upon  wliich  after  using  tlie  requisite  quan- 
tity for  evaporation  and  filtration,  viz.  fifty  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  mile,  there  remains  only  three  hundred 
and  ninety -fom*  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  the  use  of  the 
locks. 

This  with  locks  often  feet  lift,  and  equal  in  other  res- 
pects to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pass  twenty-one  boats  over  tlie  summit  every 
twenty-four  liours.  This  is  the  most  favom'able  view 
that  can  be  taken  of  this  subject. 
The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed  by  CHAKLES  T.  WIIIPPO,  Engineer, 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  1827. 


TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  MANUFACTURES. 

In  our  two  last  numbers  we  published  abstracts  of  the 
evidence  relating  to  wool  and  woollen  goods:  the  present 
concludes  the  evidence  on  cotton,  iron,  glass,  sail  cloth, 
paper,  &c.  "With  much  more  expense  of  time  and  la- 
bour than  persons  generally  would  suppose  fi'om  tlie 
result,  would  be  required,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
liibit  the  material  facts,  to  be  collected  from  tlie  exami- 
nation ;  and  furnish  a  basis  for  calculations  which  may  be 
useful,  either  to  ihose  who  propose  to  engage  in  manu- 
factures, or  who  may  be  disposed  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions on  either  side  of  the  present  question  from  the  facts 
disclosed  under  oatli  by  the  witnesses  summoned  before 
the  committee  of  Congress. 

COTTON  FACTORIES. 

Ml'.  Bextcr  is  concerned  in  "  Oneida  Manufacturing 
Society,"  "  Utica  Cotton  M.  Co:"  and  "Whitcstowis 
Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company."  This 
last  makes  fine  cotton  cloths.  No.  32,  and  no  woollen 
goods  ;  the  others  make  No.  14  and  15.  Capital  of  the 
Oneida  Company  in  1813  or  1814,  ^88,000  ;  paid  a  very 
good  interest  till  1815  ;  no  dividends  for  two  or  three 
years  afterwards  ;  during  that  time  the  stock  fell  from 
.f50  to  15,  (present  price)  for  $22  paid  in.  Dividends 
for  last  two  or  three  years  at  rate  of  10  p.  c.  per  annum, 
and  last  half  year  of  13  percent.;  uses  principally  Geor- 
gia upland  cotton ;  thinks  there  is  but  one  factory  that 
uses  Sea  Island  cotton;  viz.  "York  Mills,"  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Bakewell  states,  there  is  one  very  extensive  cotton 
factory  at  Pittsburgh,  makes  coarse  cottons,  such  as 
twist,  sliirtings,  sheetings,  &c. ;  proprietor  says  he  cannot 
make  fine  for  want  of  protection  :  two  others  in  contem- 
plation. 

Joseph  Mardiall,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  has  been  engaged 
for  30  years  prior  to  last  August,  in  Manchester,England, 
and  now  is  interested  in  four  factories  ;  viz.  one  at  Troy, 
makes  calicoes  for  shirting  and  printing,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, one  at  AVhitestown,  makes  only  shhtings;  and  one 
near,  the  last,  called  York  Mills,  makes  shirtings  and 
cambric  muslins;  4th,  near  Hudson,  does  notliing  but 
bleach  and  print  clotlis  made  at  his  and  other  factories  : 
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be  uses  principally  New  Orleans  and  Alabama  cotton  ; 
consumes  about  1000  bales  annually,  which  usually  costs 
at  the  factory  11  to  14  cents,  including-  one  cent  per  lb. 
frcig-ht  and  "other  charges  from  N.  Orleans  and  Mobile 
to  factory;  at  York  Mills  spins  from  No.  32  to  50;  at 
WhitcstoVn  mostly  No.  22;  at  Troy  No.  35.  The  finest 
thev  weave  is  No.  50,  which  is  made  into  cambric  muslin. 
That  which  he  prints  is  called  the  1200reed,  and  is  made 
of  No.  35  exclusively;  but  piu-chases  and  prints  from  No. 
12  to  40,  none  hig-her.  The  proportion  that  he  prints  to 
the  quantity  he  manufactures  is  very  small ;  at  Whites- 
town  he  makes  2000  yards  per  week,  at  Troy  3000 
vards,  at  York  Mills  7000  yards;  and  prints  from  all  only 
about  1400  yds.  per  week. 

What  he  makes  at  AVhitestown,  (mostly  No.  22),  com- 
mands 12J-  cents  in  the  grey  or  unbleached  state;  at 
York  Mills  (32  to  50),  all  is  bleached  before  sale,  and 
brings  22  cents;  the  cambric  muslins  have  not  yet  been 
brought  into  market :  cotton  shirtings  made  at  Troy,  of 
No.  35,  are  bleached  and  sold  at  19  cents  ;  that  which 
is  intended  for  printing  is  worth,  before  it  is  bleached, 
(No.  35),  12i  cents.  He  purchases  about  16000  yards 
unbleached,  weekly,  for  bleaching  and  printing,'at  6^- 
to  14  cents,  whicli  aftenvards  sells  from  11  to  30  cents. 
He  knows  of  6  printing  establishments,  each  of  which 
prints  more  than  he  docs,  and  many  smaller  ones,  but 
none  that  spins  so  fine.  He  has  used  Santce  cotton  (call- 
ed Sea  Island)  a  short  time  in  warp,  but  finds  the  New 
Orleans  to  answer  quite  as  well,  and  much  cheaper. 

Jo/in  Siddnl,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  has  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  spinning-  and  weaving  cotton,  for  nearly 
40  yeai-s  ;  spun  from  1814  to  1823,  No.  24  to  30,  and 
wove  fine  numbers  for  printing  ;  since  then  spins  from 
No.  5  to  10;  does  not  weave,  but  sells  the  yarn  ;  uses 
Georgia  upland;  price  of  late  has  generally  been  10^  to 
lli^  cents,  including  bagging  and  rope;  at  this  time  spins 
nothing  higher  than  No.  10;  prices,  No.  5  to  9,22  to 
23  cents,  No.  10,  22i  to  23|,  less  commissions,  &c.;  ca- 
pital, about  5000  dollars,  all  in  machinery;  produces  an- 
nually about  80,000  pounds  yarn;  emplo3's  about  forty 
hands,  of  various  ages  and  sexes. 

?tlr.  Tufts  says,  "  There  is  Machinery  in  Mtts.  which 
can  manufacture  Sea  Islands  :  they  have  spun  as  high  as 
No.  70,  and  is  told  can  spin  finer.  There  is  a  small  es- 
tablishment in  his  neighbourhood  which  uses  Sea  Islands 
only,  and  makes  thread  entirely;  understands  from  the 
owner  he  has  done  a  very  fair  business;  a  very  large 
thread  manuflictory  is  now  erecting  there  also. 

Cost  of  Yarn. 

Mr.  Siddall  says  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  ex- 
pense of  spinning,  waste,  &.c.  makes  it  cost  19  to  20  cts. 
per  pound. 

Difference  of  price  at  which  the  ErigUsh  manafacitircr  cart 
afford  Ids  fine  and  printed  cottons  in  the  English  and 
American  warkcts? 

Mr.  Marshall.  English  manufacturers  can  afford  fine 
printed,  or  other  cottons  for  the  American  market  for 
one-third  less  than  the  American  manufacturer.  It  costs 
the  Eng-lish  manufacturer  fifty  per  cent,  in  tlie  English 
market  to  get  printed  cottons  into  the  American  market; 
on  cotton  of  one  yard  wide,  made  of  No.  35  yarn,  and  in 
the  1200  reed  the  operative  duty  is  at  this  time  just  70 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  in  England;  other  charges  of  insu- 
i-ance,  being  commissions,  freight,  exchange,  &c.  is  25 
per  cent:  he  speaks  of  cloth  that  would  cost  in  England 
about  9^  cents  per  yard.  Having  been  a  large  exporter 
from  Manchester,  he  is  enabled  to  state  this  with  accu- 
racy. 

Difference  of  Expense  to  a  proprietor  of  a  factory  between 
manufacturing  th  e  sam  e  giialitics  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England. 

Mr.  Marshall. — The  buildings  can  be  put  up  for  about 
the  same  in  Hudson  as  in  England,  and  ten  per  cent, 
cheaper  in  Whitestown.  The  machinery  altogether  will 
cost  neai'ly  double  in  this  country  of  what  it  v/ill  in  Eng- 


land; independently  of  propelling  power.  There  they 
work  by  steam,  and  in  this  country  we  work  by  water, 
the  first  cost  of  which  with  water  privilege  is  about  tlie 
same. 

Difference  of  Expense  of  Printing  same  patterns  and  qua- 
lities of  Cloth  in  the  two  countries. 

Marshall. — One-third  higher  here  than  in  Eng-land, 
owing  to  diflerence  of  price  of  labour,  fuel,  drugs,  and 
wages.  The  fuel  which  costs  $27  in  Manchester,  will 
cost  in  Hudson  120  to  do  the  same  business.  The  112 
pounds  of  coal  in  Manchester  costs  ten  cents;  oak  wood 
in  Hudson  is  four  dollars  per  cord. 

It  is  difticult  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  labour,  ow- 
ing to  the  variety  of  it,  but  generally,  manufacturing  la- 
bour is  lower  in  England  than  here. 

IVIty  can  Manufacturers  now  sell  cottons  so  much  lower 
than  formerly  ? 

Because  of  improved  machinery,  price  of  cotton,  and 
increase  of  skill. 

Ccm  Cotton  he  packed  in  hogging  made  of  Cotton,  and 
transported  to  England  in  good  order? 

Marshall  says  it  can  as  well  as  in  hemp  or  flaxen,  and 
will  command  more  in  the  market,  particularly  in  square 
bales,  because  the  bag  can  be  applied  to  a  valuable  pur- 
pose, and  because  as  4  lbs.  per  100  wt.  are  allowed  for 
tare,  and  as  cotton  wcig'hslesstlian  hemp,  the  purchasers 
will  give  the  preference  to  that  packed  in  cotton.  It  i.s 
worked  up  into  coarse  cotton  and  sold  for  half  price, 
and  also  can  be  used  for  making  paper,  for  which  the 
hemp  is  usually  applied.  He  does  not  think,  if  there 
were  here  no  duty,  or  a  small  one  on  this  kind  of  bag- 
ging made  in  England,  that  it  would  be  made  there  to 
any  extent,  andthereljy  increase  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, as  the  profit  would  not  pay  for  the  labour;  but  it 
may  be  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  to  great  advantage 
42  inches  wide,  and  sold  at  14  cts.  and  occasion  a  great 
consumption  of  raw  material. 

Duty. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  present  duty  on  coarse 
cottons  not  printed,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  manufac- 
tiu-ers  to  do  a  fair  business,  and  that  they  are  now  doing 
a  good  business,  and  that  a  minimum  duty  on  fine  cottons 
would  produce  the  same  results;  and  that  to  enable  the 
mannfacturer  of  printed  cottons  to  compete  with  the 
English,  a  further  duty  is  necessary.  Mr.  Marshall  think.s 
of  2  cents  per  running  yard,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  advalorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  Mr.  .Siddall 
thinks  duty  necessary  on  finer  cottons,  and  should  ex- 
tend to  grey  or  brown,  as  well  as  coloured  or  printed  of 
every  description,  or  otherwise  they  will  be  imported  in 
the  brown  or  white  state,  and  printed  or  dyed  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Dexter  thinks  the  coarse  cotton  manufactures  in 
this  country  so  well  established,  that  they  could  be  made 
if  the  present  minimum  duty  were  reduced,  or  even  i  e- 
pealed;  but  does  not  think  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  woulcJ 
create  a  contest  between  American  and  foreig'n  capital, 
ruin  some  establishments  and  compel  all  to  sustain  them- 
selves at  a  loss;  though  as  the  article  can  now  be  afford- 
ed as  che.ap  as  it  is  from  England,  they  would  ultimately 
accomplish  it.  — 

Mr.  Marshall  thinks  the  manufacturer  of  cottons  in  the 
U.  S.  is  enabled,  considering  the  means  of  payment  by 
the  consumer  to  use  more  of  it  than  if  he  depended  ois 
a  foreign  supply. 

IRON. 

Quantity  Manufactured,  and  where? 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Bellefonte,  Centre  county.  Fa.  states, 
that  in  the  counties  of  MiflRin,  Huntingdon,  and  Centre, 
there  are  annually  made  4000  tons  of  bar  iron,  aiid  of  pig 
and  castings  8500  tons,  from  which  the  4000  tons  of  bar 
arc  manufactured.    The  remainder  is  sold  Ln  pigs  and. 
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castings.    He  estimates  the  sum  total  of  iron  annually 
manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  at 
21,800  tons  of  bar  iron, 

47,075  tons  of  cast  metal,  of  which  of,  200  tons 
are  used  in  making  bar  iron,  and  14365  tons  castings  ;  a 
part  in  air  and  a  part  in  blast  furnaces.  One  hundred 
tons  of  iron, are  converted  into  nails. 

Also,  that  there  were  as  many  forges  built  in  1820  as 
there  ai-e  nov.^,  but  were  not  all  in  operation;  there  were 
450  tons  more  manufactured  in  1827,  than  in  1820  (of 
bar  iron).  Thinks  the  business  will  not  increase,  owinp- 
to  scarcity  of  timber.  There  may  perhaps  be  an  increase 
of  600  tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  Kecse  states,  there  are  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Champlain  about  3000  tons  of  bar 
iron. 

Mr.  Jaehon,  of  Rockaway,  ivlorris  count}',  N.  Y.  has 
a  rolling  mill,  in  wliich  he  rolls  iron  into  rods  from  three- 
eighths  to  three  inches  diameter,  and  squares  from  three- 
eighths  to  an  inch  spikenail  rods,  sht  band  iron,  iron 
scrolls,  _&c.  There  is  another  large  establishment  of  the 
same  kind  said  to  roll  1000  tons  annually;  here  also  are 
made  chain  cables.  Within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  dia- 
meter, tiiere  are  81  forge  fires  novi^  in  use.  Each  forge 
has  two  fi!-es  and  one  hammer.  In  the  same  circle  there 
are  also  thirty  fo:-ge  fires  abandoned,  prior  to  1818,  ow- 
ing to  low  ])rice  of  iron  at  tliat  tiine.  The  quantity  made 
in  Morris,  Bergen,  and  Sussex  counties  is  estimated  at 
2050  tons:  capital  invested.in  110  forge  fires  nowin  ope- 
ration 551,210,000;  number'of  hands, '5720;  each  fire  ca- 
pable of  making  25  to  35  tons  per  annum. 

Expenses  of  mahir.g  Iron. 

Mr.  Keose  exhibits  a  statement  in  detail  of  making  75 
tons  :  viz.  225  tons  Rock  ore  at  6  dls.  per  ton;  casting  2. 
37,500  bushels  coal  at  4-^  cents.  Bloomer's  wages  $18 
per  ton.  Laborer  SI  per  day.  Sicclianics  #3  per  ton. 
Insurance  1;^  per  cent,  on  2000  dols.  Carting  to  Lake 
2  dols.  per  ton.  Expenses  to  N.  Y.  6  dols.  per  ton.  Com- 
niissions  516,  (on  sales  of  75  tons,  at  90  dols.  6750  dols.) 
Total  ^  6330  dols.  Exclusive  of  projjrietor's  time  and 
atterition,  interest  on  capital;  requires  forty  hands.  W. 
Alitchell  estimates  the  expense  of  making  a  ton  of  bar 
iron  from  the  pigs  at  75  dols.  including  the  value  of  the 
pig-3  26.67.  all  tlie  bar  iron  is  made  from  pigs  in  his  sec- 
tion. _Mr.  .Jackson  pays  the  bloomers  for  making  a  ton 
of  bar  iron  SI  6  50,  finding  tliemselves.  The  coal  costs 
$42  50,  and  tlie  tiu-ee  tons  of  ore  12  dols.  The  petition 
from  three  counties  of  Jersey  estimates  the  cost  of  a  ton 
and  getting  it  to  N.  York  at  79  25. 

Air.  Jackson  estimates  the  expense  of  rolling  a  ton  of 
bar  iron  into  iron  one  inch  squai-e,  at  14  87  ;  and  it  will 
lose  in  weight  by  the  operation  3  per  cent,  on  80  dolls., 
making  $2  40;  total  17  27.  Two  tons  a  day  will  con- 
stitute the  average  work,  which  yields  a  profit  on  rolling 
of  2  73  per  ton,  equal  to  5  46  per  day  on  an  establish- 
ment worth  20,000  dols:  The  expenses  have  not  since 
increased. 

Quantity  of  Iron  to  one  ton  Bar  Iron. 

Mr.  Mitchell  states  tliat  6000  tons  of  pigs  will  make 
4000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
contract  with  the  workmen  that  thev  shall  make  it  yield 
that  quantity — 14  tons. 

Quantity  and  cost  of  Ore  to  one  ton  of  Iron. 

Mr.  Jackson,    3  tons  of  ore  at  $4  at  forge. 
Keese,       3  6 
Mitchell,    2i  to  3  5 

Quantity  and  Cost  of  Coal  to  one  Ion  of  Iron. 

_  Mr.  Keese,  500  tons  for  converting  the  ore  directly 
mto  bar  iron  at  the  forge  without  the  intervention  of  a 
furnace,  at  four  and  a  half  cents. 

_   Mr.  Mitchell,  in  making  a  ton  of  pigs,  220  bushels,  and 
'in  makmga  ton  of  bar  iron  from  pigs,  175  bushels.  Forge 
coal  worth  6  cents  at  forge,  and  furnace  coal  5  cents. 
No.  11. 


Mr.  Jackson  800  bushels  to  make  one  ton  of  bar  iron 
from  the  ore— costs  5  cents  per  bushel.  Coal  from  oak, 
chesnut,  &c. 

77ie  product  of  each  Fire? 

Mr.  Mitchell— generally  100  tons  to  each  finery  fire. 
Mr.  Jackson — 25  to  35  tons  each  foi-ge  fire. 

Market  and  Prices  of  Iron. 

Mitchell— Pittsburg  is  the  bestmai-ket  for  that  which 
goes  west,  say  2-3.  Sometimes  the  iron  masters  go  down 
the  river  with  it.  It  costs  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  ton 
to  take  it  to  Pittsburg  ;  the  price  tliere  is  from  100  to 
115  dollars.  A  small  part  is  sent  to  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  sells  at  from  85  to  95  per  ton.  Carriage 
to  the  former  10  dollars,  to  the  latter  12. 

Jackson — sends  to  N.  York  :  costs  3  75  per  ton:  sells 
on  average  at  80  dols.-  rolled  iron  100  to  110  dolls. 

Frice  of  Iron  at  the  Works. 

Mr.  Keese — bar  iron  hammered  from  blooms  80  to  85 
dollars  per  ton — small  bars  to  order  5  dollars  more. 

Mitchell — bar  iron  fixed  price  in  barter  or  exchange 
100  dollars.    Pig  metal  26  67,  when  bar  is  at  100. 

Jackson — bar  iron  from  bloomciy,  worth  in  1825, 
75  dollars;  1826,  80  dollars;  1827,  75  dollars. 

Supply  of  Ore. 

Inexhaustible  in  the  neighbourhoods  spoken  of. 

Manufactory  of  Wood  Screws. 

Dr.  Mitchell  says  there  is  one  in  Centre  which  can 
make  150  groce  in  24  hours,  but  only  makes  enoug-h  to 
keep  the  Iiands  together.  It  completes  the  screw,  takiiTg 
the  iron  in  the  pig;  ai'e  sent  to  the  sea-ports  for  sale,  at 
the  same  price  as  foreign,  and  are  then  probably  return- 
ed again  to  the  countrj-. 

Duty  required. 

No  protection  is  required,  for  hoop-boiler,  rolled  and 
slit  nail  and  spike  rods  :  with  this  last  a  species  of  iron 
from  Russia  interferes  and  requir  es  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  nail  rods.  Hammered  bar  iron  i-equires 
protection  of  about  5  dols.  per  ton.  A  duty  is  proposed 
on  some  kinds  of  rolled  and  slit  iron  and  sheet  ii-on. 

STEEL. 

There  are  no  facts  stated  respecting  tliis  aiticle.  The 
opinions  entertained  respecting  the  duty  are  various, 
iir.  Keese  thinks  it  should  be  increased  ;  Mr.  Mitchell 
believes  it  would  be  injudicious  until  it  is  ascertained 
whether  the  quality  necessary  for  use  can  be  made  here; 
and  Mr.  Jackson  conceives  the  duty  is  at  present  suflfi- 
cient. 

HEMP. 

The  growing  of  hemp  is  an  important  business  in  the 
counties  of  Bourbon,  Jessamine,  and  Scott,  of  Kentucky. 
The  market  price  for  it,  cleaned  and  ready  for  market, 
for  1825  and  1826,  was  4  dollars  for  every  112  lbs.;  last 
year  about  5  dollars.  It  is  manufactured  extensively  in 
Fayette,  Clark,  and  Woodford  counties  into  cotton  bag- 
ging, yarns,  and  cordage.  Neither  the  grower  nor  manu- 
factui'er  are  supposed  to  receive  a  fair  compensation  for 
the  labour  and  capital  employed.  It  is  believed  to  be 
important  that  the  duty  be  increased.  More  was  given 
in  1827  than  in  1 826.  It  is  also  grown  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York. 

SAIL  DUCK  AND  FLAX. 

'rhere  are  three  factories  in  the  United  States  in  ope- 
ration for  sail  cloth  and  other  ai-ticles  from  hemp  and 
flax;  six  others  have  been  suspended.  The  spindles  in 
operation  are  capable  of  making  19,132  bolts  or  765,280 
yards  of  heavy  duck. 

.  The  Pha:nM  Manufacturins;  Company,  at  Patterson, 
N.  J.  has  a  capital  of  170,000  dollar.s,  employ  s  265  hands; 
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viz.  109  men,  at  an  average  of  65  cents  per  day,  42  boys 
8  to  14  years  of  ag-e  at  1  3~i  per  week,  61  women  2  37^ 
per  week,  and  53  girls  8  to  12  years  of  ag-e  at  1  37 J  per 
week  ;  all  pay  their  own  board.  Tlie  president  receives 
a  salary  of  1500  dollars  per  annum,  and  is  superlntendant; 
a  clerk  at  400  dollars. 

Baw  material  used  and  quantity  manufactured. — I'lax 
exclasivelv.  During-  1827  employed  960  spindles  and 
200  twisting  spindles.  Flax  wroug-ht  382,4/8  pounds, 
all  imported.  The  crown  flax  from  Poland,  in  largest 
proportion,  remainder  from  Ireland  and  Russia.  From 
the  g-ross  .amount  of  flax  above,  there  were  237,093  lbs. 
of  clean  or  hatchled  flax,  and  145,385  lbs  of  tow;  the  first 
is  used  for  the  warp,  the  tow  for  filling'. 

Cost  of  raw  ^naterial. 

■Irish  flax  costs  about  13  cents  per  pound;  Russian, 
called  "  12  head  St.  Fetersburg-h,"  which  is  the  best 
quality,  about  11  cents.  Folish  "  crown,"  which  is 
better  than  Russian,  but  not  so  g-ood  as  Irish,  about  12 
cents;  these  are  the  New  York  prices.  American  flax 
sells  at  Scents,  which  ilr.  Ti avers  ascertained  from  an 
experiment  in  1822,  would  not  answer,  owing-  to  its  be- 
ing- prepared  by  dew  rotting-. 

Time  of  pulling  Flax. 

In  this  country  it  is  sufl^'ered  to  grow  too  long,  \\  \\.]\  a 
view  of  raising  seed,  whilst  tlie  foreign  is  pulled  when 
the  bloom  falls,  and  before  the  bole  is  formed.  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  considers  the  diflcrence  between  American  flax, 
pulled  when  the  blossom  (alls,  and  water  rotted  and  that 
wfhich  is  pidled  after  it  has  seeded,  and  dew  rotted, 
\x'Ould  be  fifty  per  cent,  better  to  the  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer; estimated  from  present  prices.  The  one  gains 
that  itiuch  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  article,  and 
the  latter  can  afford  to  give  that  much  more  for  it  than 
it  is  now  worth  to  him.  Flax  pulled  at  this  time  will 
weigh  33  1-3  per  cent,  more  than  when  suffered  to  go 
to  seed. 

Kinds  of  fabric  manufactured. 

Made  last  year  7,010  bolts  or  pieces  of  40  yds.  each, 
viz.  about  5800  of  canvass,  1000  of  hammock  cloth  and 
210  of  bagging.  The  cotton  bagging  is  made  of  the 
most  inferior  of  the  tow.  The  canvass  is  20  inches  wide, 
hammock  cloth  about  44  in.  and  the  bagging  42  in. 

Cost  of  manufact'.i.ri'pg  a  holt  of  DucJe,  exclusive  of  raw 
material. 

Of  one  kind  of  duck  made  by  Mr.  Travers,  each  bolt 
requires  65  povuids  of  flax,  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
from  the  flax  and  prcp.arlng  for  markets  this  bolt  will  be 
on  an  aver.age  £5  05;  the  value  of  the  flax  at  13  cents, 
f  S  45,  and  the  asking  price  foi'  it  is  §15  50;  but  sales 
diflicult  at  tliis  price.  Nothing  included  for  commissions, 
interest,  &c. 

Market. 

Principal  ma]-ket  furnished  by  contracts  with  Navy 
Department;  made  some  sales  in  N;  Y.  Boston  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, also  in  N.  Orleans  in  1826;  sold  in  New- York 
$12,036  96. 

Difference  between  use  of  Flax  and  Hemp  in  Duel: 

Hemp  costs  as  much  as  flax,  but  does  not  make  so  du- 
rable an  article,  and  the  waste  is  25  per  cent,  greater 
than  from  flax;  cannot  weave  hemp  without  starching, or 
.sizing,  which  causes  the  cloth  to  mildew  more  rapidlv; 
flax  cluck  is  not  starched  or  sized  at  all.  There  is  tlie 
same  diff'erence  between  dew-rotted  and  water-rotted 
hemp,  as  between  flax  cured  in  tliat  way;  it  exists  not  in 
strength  but  in  the  durability  of  the  article;  these  from 
dew-rotted  hemp  certainly  decompose,  when  exposed 
to  weather,  much  sooner  than  those  made  .from  witer- 
rotted  hemp  or  flax; 

Sail  Cloth  made  from  Cotton- 
There  .are  about  1500  bolts  of  sail  cloth  manufactured 
annvially  in  Patterson,  from  cotton.    There  is  also  a  fac- 


tory in  Baltimore,  which  makes  about  the  same  quantity. 
The  cloth  costs  rather  less  than  that  made  from  ihemp  or 
flax;  the  demand  for  it  is  better.  1100  bolts  from  Pat- 
terson were  last  year  sold  in  Philadelpliia,  and  200  in  N. 
York.  Consumption  of  it  must  increase,  and  Mr.  Tra- 
vers thinks  it  will  soon  be  exchlsi^•ely  used  b\'  all  river 
craft  and  coasting  vessels.  If  all  the  craft  employed  in 
the  North  River  were  to  be  refitted  v.'itli  sails,  it  would 
require  828,000  yds.  ■  It  is  prefcned  on  board  fore-and- 
aft  rigged  vessels,  because  they  can  sail  from  J  to  -J  of  a 
point  nearer  to  the  wind  than  with  hemp  or  flax  sails, 
nor  does  it  sti'etch  or  shrink  so  much  as  flax  canvas,  and 
it  is  better  and  cheaper  than  sails  made  of  American  dew- 
rotted  flax  or  hemp,  and  is  more  simple  in  manufacturing 
than  cotton  shirting. 

Comparative  weight  and  prices  of  Buck. 

No.  1  to  8  weighs  20  to  37^^  lbs.  prices  per  yard  of 
cotton  31  to  41  cts.  of  flax  30  to  38;i',  Russia  21,  weighs 
47  lbs.  price  about  56  cts.  Ravens  do.  16  lbs.  do.  16cts. 
each  bolt  is  supposed  40  yds.  cotton  and  flax  duck  not 
st.archcd;  Russia  and  Eng-lish  are;  cotton  duck  is  24  in. 
wide,  fl.ax  20,  Russia  30. 

Duti/  required. 

An  higher  one  on  raw  hemp  would  not  benefit  the 
grower  nor  increase  the  consumption,  but  should  be  laid 
on  the  manufactured  articles — proposed,  on  all  sail  duck 
9  cts.  per  square  yard,  to  increase  ^  cent  annually  for  4 
years;  on  osnaburgs,  ticklenburgs  and  furlaps  5  cts.  per 
3'ard,  and  increase  ^  cent  annually  for  4  years.  No 
di-awback  to  be  allowed  on  less  than  50  or  100  bolts,  and 
duty  on  saUs  made  up  on  board  vessels  abroad. 

Miscellaneous. 

Coarse  goods  cannot  be  manufactured  from  flax  toary 
profit  under  present  duties  on  foreign  fabrics. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  tliat  vessels  clear  out  with  old 
and  worn  sails,  and  supply  themselves  in  foreign  ports, 
to  avoid  the  duty. 

Samples  of  American  duck  have  been  sent  to  foreign 
countries,  and  been  imitated  In  Russia  and  England;  the 
Russian  and  English  imitations  are  starched. 

By  a  comparison  made  by  Capt.  Porter,  and  a  certifi- 
cate from  Com.  Rogers,  it  appears  that  the  American 
canvass  is  more  durable  than  the  imported. 

If  the  American  flax  were  pulled  at  a  proper  season 
and  water-rotted,  there  would  now  be  a  demand,  if  all 
the  factories  were  in  operation,  for  950,000  lbs.  flax  and 
5000  tons  of  hemp  at  50  per  cent,  better  price  than  Is 
now  paid  for  dew-rotted  American. 

The  largest  flax  Mr.  Travers  ever  saw  was  raised  on 
rice  lands  in  S.Carolina,  a  sample  was  sent  to  him  5  feet 
11  inches  in  the  stock. 

Spirits  from  Grain. 

The  distillation  of  whiskey  is  considered  very  impor- 
tant to  the  agi-iculturist,  as  finding  him  a  market  for  his 
grain;  it  converts  it  into  less  bulk  and  diminishes  cost  of 
transportation.  The  price  in  Oliio  16  to  20  cts.  The 
piice  of  grain  reg^ilates  the  price  of  whiskey. 

The  western  states  are  supposed  capable  of  supph'lng 
the  United  States.  They  grow  corn  for  distillation  into 
whiskey. 

The  quantity  distilled  is  Ijclieved  to  be  increasing. — 
Average  product  of  one  bushel  of  corn  is  t*o  gallons  of 
whiskey. 

A  farmer  receives  as  his  share  of  Vhiskey  half  the  pro- 
duct, which  is  usually  one  gallon  per  bushel. 

One  half  corn  and  one  half  rye  produces  rtiore  whiskey 
than  corn  or  rye  alone. 

Hon.  N.Garrow  di.stilled  in  last  12  months  80,000  gals, 
and  expects  to  make  the  saiiie  this  year. 

The  opinion  is  that  the  diminution  iii  the  piice  of 
whiskey  does  not  increase  the  consumption  of  it. 
Spirits  from  Molasses. 

One  gallon  of  good  molasses  will  produce  a  gallon  of 
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spirits  h3'gi'ometer  proof;  inferior  molasses  produces  less 
by  5  to7Aper  cent. 

Tke  difference  in  value  between  a  g-allon  of  rum  made 
from  molasses  and  the  g'allon  of  molasses  is  12h  cents;  a 
distiller  can  weU  afford  to  caiTj- on  business,  if  he  re- 
ceive 8  to  10  cts.  per  gtillon  more  for  spirits  than  he  gave 
for  molasses. 

The  distilleries  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Hudson  and 
at  Albany,  distil  about  350,000  gallons  per  annum. 

Quantity  of  spirits  now  distilled  is  supposed  to  be  one 
half  less  than  in  1822,  owing  to  the  preference  given  to 
whiskey. 

I^arge  quantities  of  w-hiskey.ai'e  used  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  rum  from  molasses. 


The  average  weight  of  100  gallons  of  molasses,  such 
as  is  used  in  distiUing  rum,  is  about  950  to  1050  lbs 

Glass. 

Sir.  Bakewell  uses  in  manufactiuing  glass  about  50  to 
60,000  lbs.  of  Missouri  lead,  and  two-thu-ds  that  quantity 
of  potash.  Employs  about  60  hands,  of  whom  20  or  25 
are  boj's. 

Kr.  A.  Way,  at  "VVashijigton,  malces  about  3000  boxes 
window  glass  per  annum. 

Vv  indow  glass  in  Pittsburg  per  box  100  square  feet  8 
by  10— S3  80  to  $4;  in  Washington  $6  50  to  8. 

No  protection  required  on  glass  and  none  on  paper. 


CRIMNAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MAYOR'S  COURT. 


YEARS. 

Number  of  Bills. 

"  -1 

True  Bills. 

W3 
3 
O 

p 

3 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Sentenced  to  Impri- 
sonment at  Hard 
Labour. 

Sentenced  to  Impri- 
mcnt  only. 

Fined. 

iUecognizance  For- 
feited. 

|Nol.  Prosequi. 

Continued. 
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28 
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21 
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5 

6 

23 

June  Session 
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4 
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10 

,   September  Session 
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58 

56 

22 
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9 

December  Session 
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17 

39 

1 

24 
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4 
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1825 — March  Session 
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24 

85 

27 

59 

2 
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10 

9 

5 

June  Session 
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51 
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20 
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4 
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11 

September  Session 
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23 
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9 
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8 
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13 
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5 
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29 
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.Tunc  Session 
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56 

55 
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12 
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5 
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52 
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17 
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8 

8 

11 

December  Session 
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28 

67 

29 

46 
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16 

2 
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Published  by  order  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
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NEAVSPAPERS 
Published  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Extracted  from  Thomas'  History  of  Printing,  1810. 

PillLADELPHIA. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  three  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  viz.  two  in  English,  and  one  in  the 
German  language.  In  1762,  two  English  and  two  Ger- 
man papers  e.-dsted,  one  of  the  latter  \\'as  afterward  dis- 
continued, and  from  that  time  until  the  year  1773,  only 
three  papers,  two  English  and  one  German,  were  print- 
ed at  Philadelphia. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  was  entitled 

The  AMERICAN 

TUESDAY,  December  22,  1719, 


It  was  printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  pot.  Imprint—"  Phi- 


ladelphia :  Printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  and  Sold  by 
him  and  John  Copson."  May  25,  1721,*  Copson's  name 
was  omitted  in  the  imprint,  which  was  altered  ""is— • 
"  Philadelphia:  Printed  and  Sold  by  .Indrew  Bradford, 
at  the  BIBLE  in  Second  Street;  and  also  by  William 
Bradfm-d  in  New  York,  where  Advertisements  are  taken 
in."  Wilham  Bradford's  name  as  a  vender  of  the  Jler- 
cury  in  New  York  was  omitted  in  December,  1725.  In 
Januarv,  1730,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  impnnt,  viz. 
"  Price  10  s.  per  Annum.  All  sorts  of  Printing  Work 
done  cheap,  and  old  Books  neatly  bound."  In  1738,  it 
was  printed  in  "  Front-Street,"  to  which  he  transferred 
his  sign  of  the  Bible.  , 

The  Mercury  occasionally  appeared  on  a  whole  sheet 
of  pot,  fi-om  types  of  various  sizes,  as  small  pica,  pica, 
and  English.  It  was  published  weekly,  generally  on 
Tuesday,  but  the  day  of  publication  was  v.oi-ied.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1742-3,  the  day  of  the  week  is  omitted;  and  it  is 


'  Copson  at  this  time  opened  the  first  inswance  office 
in  Philadelphia. 
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dated  from  January  18,  to  January  27;  after  this  time  it 
was  conducted  with  more  stability. 

In  No.  22,  two  cuts,  coarsely  engraven,  were  inti'o- 
cluced,  one  on  the  rig-ht,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  ti- 
tle ;  the  one  on  the  left  was  a  small  fig-ure  of  iMercury, 
bearing'  his  caduceus  ;  he  is  represented  walking,  with 
extended  wings;  the  other  is  a  postman  riding  fidl  speed. 
The  cuts  were  sometimes  shifted,  and  Jlerciuy  and  the 
postman  exchanged  places. 

The  Mercury  of  December  13,  1739,  was  "Printed  by 
Andrew  and  William  Bradford,"  and  September  11, 
1740,  it  had  a  new  head,  with  three  fig-ures,  well  execu- 
ted; on  the  left  was  Mercury;  in  the  centre  a  town,  in- 
tended, as  I  suppose,  to  represent  Philadelpliia;  and,  on 
the  right,  the  postman  on  horseback;  the  whole  formed 
a  parallelogram,  and  extended  across  the  page  from  mar- 
gin to  margin.  This  partnership  continued  only  eleven 
months,  when  the  Mercury  was  again  printed  by  Andrew 
Bradford  alone.  The  typog'rajiliy  of  the  Jlerciuy  was 
equal  to  that  of  Franklin's  Gazette. 

Andi-ew  Bradford  died  November  23,  1742;  and  the 
next  Mercury,  dated  December  2;  appeared  in  mourn- 
ing. The  paper  was  suspended  one  week,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Bradford;  therefore  the  first  paper  "  pub- 
lished by  tlie  widow  Bradford,"*  contained  an  exti'a  half 
sheet.  The  tokens  of  moiirning  were  continued  six 
weeks. 

The  widow  entered  into  partnership  with  Isaiah  War- 
ner, and  the  Mercury  of  Marchl,  1742  bears  this  imprint 
— "Printed  by  Isaiah  Warner  and  Corneha  Bradford." 
Warner,  in  an  introductory  advertisement,  infoiTned  the 
public  that  the  paper  would  be  conducted  b}'  him. 

Cornelia  Bradford  resumed  thz  publication,  October 
18, 1744,  and  earned  it  on  in  her  own  name  till  the  end 
of  1746.  It  was,  I  believe,  soon  after  discontinued.  The 
Mercury  was  well  printed,  on  a  good  type,  dui'ing  the 
whole  time  she  had  the  manag'ement  of  it. 

The  Universal  Instrucior  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences  .•  Jlnd 
Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

This  was  tlie  second  newspaper  establislicd  in  tlie 
province  ;  it  has  been  continued  under  the  title  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  to  the  present  time,  and  is  now  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

No.  1,  was  published  December  24,  1728,  by  Samuel 
ICeimer,  on  a  small  sheet,  pot  size,  folio.  In  No.  2,  the 
publisher  adopted  the  style  of  the  Quakers,  and  dated  it 
"  The  2d  of  the  11th  mo.  1728."  The  first  and  second 
pages  of  each  sheet  were  generally  occupied  witli  ex- 
tracts from.  Chamber's  Dictionar}';  this  practice  was  con- 
tinued until  the  25th  of  the  7th  mo.  1729,  in  which  the 
article  Jlir  concludes  the  extracts. 

When  the  paper  had  been  published  nine  months, 
the  printer  had  not  procured  one  hundred  subscribers. 

Frankhn,  soon  after  he  began  business,  formed  the 
design  of  publishing  a  newspaper,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  Gazette  :  he  was  great- 
ly disappointed ;  and,  as  he  ohsei-ves,  used  his  endea- 
vom-s  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  He  was  successfu!,-and 
the  publisher,  being  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  for  a  trifling- 
consideration  resigned  it  toFranklin.  At  this  time  Frank- 
lin was  in  partnership  with  Hugh  Meredith;  they  began 
printing  this  paper  with  No.  40,  and  published  it  a  few 
weeks  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  on  a  whole  or  half 
sheet  pot,  as  occasion  required.  The  price  "  ten  shil- 
lings per  annum."  The  first  part  of  the  title  they  ex- 
punged, and  called  their  paper  "  The  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. Containing  the  freshest  Advices  Foreign  and 
Dom.estick."  The  Gazette,  under  their  management, 
gained  reputation,  but  until  Franklin  obtained  the  ap- 
])ointment  of  postmaster,  Bradford's  Mercury  had  the 
largest  circulation;  after  this  event,  the  Gaze" tte  had  a 
full  proportion  of  subscribers  and  of  advertising  custom, 
and  it  became  veiy  profitable. 

*  Andrew  Bradford's  widow,  Cornelia. 


Meredith  and  Franklin  separated  in  May  1733.  Frank- 
lin continued  the  Gazette,  but  pubhshed'  it  only  once  a 
week.  In  1733,  he  printed  it  on  a  crown  half  sheet  in 
quarto. — Imprint,  "Philadelphia-  Printed  by  B.  Frank- 
lin, Post-Master,  at  the  New  Printing-Office  near  the 
Market.  Price  10  «.  a  year.  Where  Advertisements 
are  taken  in,  and  Book-Binding-  is  done  reasonably  in  the 
best  manner. "  In  1741,  he  enlarged  the  size  to  a  demy, 
quarto  half  sheet,  and  added  a  cut  of  the  Pennsylvania 
arms  in  the  title.  In  1745,  he  reverted  to  foolscap  folio. 
In  174g  the  Gazette  was  published  "By  B.  Franklin 
Postmastei-,  and  D.  Hall;"  it  was  enlarged  to  a  whole 
sheet,  crown,  folio  ;  and  afterward,  by  a  great  increase 
of  advertisements  to  a  slieet,  and  often  to  a  sheet  and  a 
half  demy.  On  the  9lh  of  May,  1754,  the  device  of  a 
snake,  divided  into  parts,  with  the  motto — "Join  or  die," 
1  believe,  first  appeared  in  this  paper.  It  accompanied 
an  account  of  the  French  and  Indians  having  killed  and 
scalped  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  frontier  counties 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  account  was  pub- 
lished with  this  device,  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  British 
colonies,  and  cause  them  to  vmite  in  eftectual  measures 
for  their  defence  and  secui'ity,  against  the  common  ene- 
my. The  snake  was  divided  into  eight  p.arts,  to  repre- 
sent, fir.st.  New  England;  second.  New  York;  third.  New 
Jersey;  foui-tli,  Pennsylvania;  fifth,  Maryland;  sixth,  Vir- 
ginia; seventh,  North  Carolina;  and  eighth.  South  Caro- 
lina. The  account  and  the  figures  j^jpeared  in  several 
other  papers,  and  had  a  good  efi'ect. 

The  Gazette  was  put  into  mourning  October  31,  1765, 
on  account  of  the  stam-p  act,  passed  by  the  British  par- 
liament, which  was  to  take  eflect  the  next  day.  From 
that  time  until  the  21st  of  Novembcrfollowing,  the  pub- 
lication of  it  was  suspended.  In  the  interim,  large  hand- 
bills, as  substitutes,  were  published,  headed  "  Ilemark- 
able  Occurrences." — "No  Stamped  Paper  to  be  had," 
&c.  When  revived,  it  was  pubhshed  without  an  imprint 
until  February  6,  1766;  it  then  appeared  with  the  name 
of  David  Hall  only,  who  now  became  the  proprietor  and 
the  printer  of  it.  In  May  following,  it  was  published  by 
Hall  and  Sellers,  who  continued  it  untd  1777;  but,  on 
the  approach  of  the  British  army,  the  publisb.crs  retired 
from  Pliiladelphia,  and  the  publication  was  suspended 
while  the  British  possessed  the  city.  On  the  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Gazette  v/as  ag-ain  revived,  and  pub- 
lished once  a  week  until  the  deatli  of  Sellers  in  3  804. 
After  this  event,  it  was  printed  by  William  and  David 
Hall,  and  is  now  published  by  Hall  and  Pierrie  every 
V/ednesday.  Hall  the  present  partner  is  grandson  of 
David,  and  the  son  of  William  Hail. 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  a7id  the  Weekly  Advertiser. 

This  paper  was  first  published  on  Tuesday,  December 
2,  1742.  It  was  printed  on  a  folscap  sheet.  The  day  of 
publication  was  changed  to  Wednesday.  Imprint — 
"  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  William  Bradford,  on  the 
West  side  of  Second  Street,  between  Market  and  Ches- 
nut  Streets."  But  soon  after  "at  the  Corner  of  Black 
Horse  Alley. ;' 

About  the  year  176G,  the  imprint  was,  "Philadel])h)a: 
Printed  and  sold  by  Vv'illiam  and  Thomas  Bradford,  at 
the  corner  of  Front  and  Market-Streets,  where  all  per- 
sons may  be  supplied  with  this  Paper  at  Ten  Shilhngs  a 
3'eai-. — And  where  Advertisements  are  taken  in."  In 
1774,  it  had  in  the  title  a  large  cut,  the  device,  an  open 
volume,  on  which  the  word  "  jouunal"  is  very  conspi- 
cuous ;  underneath  the  volume  appears  a  ship  under 
sail,  enclosed  in  an  ornamented  border  ;  the  volume  is 
supported  by  two  large  figures  ;  the  one  on  the  right  re- 
presents Fame,  that  on  the  left  one  of  the  aborigines 
properly  equipped.  This  device  remained  as  long  as 
the  Journal  was  published,  excepting  from  July  1774  to 
October  1775,  during  which  time  the  device  of  the  divi- 
ded snake,  with  the  motto — unite  or  die"  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  room. 

This  paper  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  country; 
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but  it  was  suspended  durinsy  the  period  that  the  B/ltish 
army  was  in  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Bradford  died  in  1791  ;  the  Journal  was  con- 
tinued by  tlie  surviving- partner  subsequent  to  1800;  it 
was  iinally  discontinued,  and  the  True  American,  a  daily 
paper,  was  published  in  its  stead. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  and  Universal  Advertiser. 

Containing-  the  freshest  Advices  both  Foreig-n  and  Do- 
mestick;  with  a  Variety  of  other  matters,  useful,  in- 
structive and  entertaining-. 

"Bara  Tempm-um  Felicifas,  uhi  sentire  quse  velis,  et  quae 
sentias  dicere  licet/' — 'Tacitus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  title  was  placed  a  handsome  cat 
of  the  king-'s  arms. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  weekly,  on  Mondaj^. — 
The  first  number  appeared  Januai-y  6,  1767,  well  print- 
ed from  a  new  bourgeois  type,  on  a  large  medium  sheet, 
folio.  Imprint — "Philadelphia:  Printed  by  William 
Goddard,  at  the, New  Printing-  Office,  in  Market-Sti-eet, 
near  the  Post-Office.    Price  Ten  Shilhng  per  Annum." 

This  was  the  fourth  newspaper  in  the  English  lan- 
g-uage  established  at  Pliiladelphia,  and  the  first  with  four 
columns  to  a  page,  printed  in  the  colonies.  The  second 
and  third  years,  tlie  Clironicle  was  printed  in  quarto,  and 
the  fourth  year  again  in  folio,  but  on  a  smaller  sheet.  It 
was  ably  edited;  in  all  respects  well  executed;  and  it 
soon  gained  an  extensive  circulation.  Joseph  Galloway 
a  celebrated  character  at  the  commencement  of  theAme- 
rican  revolution,  and  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania,  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  Thomas  Wharton,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
but  neither  of  them  in  the  whig-  interest,  were  silent 
partners  with  Goddard.  The  Chronicle  was  establislied 
under  theii- influence,  and  subjected  to  their  control, 
until  1770.  Benjamin  Towne,  afterward  printer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Evening-Post,  was  also,  for  a  short  time,  a 
partner  in  the  Chronicle  establishment;  he  was  intro- 
d-iiced  to  this  concern  by  Galloway  and  Wharton,  who 
sold  him  their  right  in  it.  In  1770,  Goddar.l  separated 
from  his  partners,  and  the  politics  of  tlie  Chronicle  be- 
came more  decided  in  favour  of  the  country.  A  portion 
of  it  was,  however,  for  a  long  time,  devoted  by  Goddard 
to  the  manag-ement  of  a  literary  warfare  which  took 
place  between  him  and  his  late  partners. 

The  Chronicle  w.as  published  until  February,  1773. 
It  was  then  discontinued,  andthe  publisher  of  it  removed 
to  Baltimore. 

The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  the  General  Advertiser: 

The  Packet  was  first  issued  from  the  press  in  Novem- 
ber, 1771.  It  was  well  printed  on  a  sheet  of  demy,  by 
John  Dunlap,  in  Market  street,  Philadelpliia-  The  day 
of  publication  was  Monday.  A  well  executed  cut  of  a 
ship  divided  the  title. 

From  September  1777,  to  July  1778,  when  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  Packet 
was  printed  at  Lancaster.  On  the  return  of  the  propri- 
tor  to  this  city,  it  was  p-ablished  twice  a  week.  For  some 
time  it  was  printed  three  times  a  week;  but  it  was  again 
reduced  to  twice  a  week  in  1780.  In  1783,  Dunlap, 
for  a  very  valuable  consideration,  sold  this  establishment 
to  D.  C.Claypoole,  who  had  pi-eviously  been  a  partner. 
Claypoole  again  printed  the  Packet  three  times  a  week; 
and,  about  1784,  he  pubhshed  it  daily.  This  was  the 
first  daily  paper  printed  in  tlie  United  States.  Several 
years  elapsed  after  Clavpoole  became  the  proprietor  of 
tire  Packet,  before  the  city  was  crowded  with  newspa- 
pers which  g-ained  permanent  establishments.  He  soon 
acquired  a  com))etcnce,  sold  his  right  in  the  Packet  to 
Zachariah  Povilson,  and  retired  from  business.  Poulson 
continues  the  publication  of  this  paper. 


The  Pennsylvania  Ledger  ,■  or,  The  Vir(;inia,  Maryland 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  Weekly  Advertiser. 

This  Ledger  was  first  published  January  28,  1775.  It 
had  a  cut  of  the  king's  arms  in  the  title.  It  was  printed 
on  a  demy  sheet,  folio,  with  new  types  :  the  workman- 
ship was  neat  and  correct,  and  it  appeai-ed  on  Saturdav's. 
Imprint — "  CC/Thiladelphia:  Printed  by  James  Hum- 
phreys, Jun.  in  Front-Street,  at  the  Corner  of  Black- 
horse  Alley; — where  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  for  this 
Paper  at  Ten  Shillings  per  Year." 

The  publisher  announced  his  intention  to  conduct  his 
paper  with  political  impartiahty;  and,  perhaps,  in  times 
more  ti-anquil  than  tliose  in  which  it  appeared,  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  his  plan.  He  had,  as  hasbeen  stated, 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England;  he 
pleaded  the  obligations  of  his  oatli,  and  refused  to  bear 
arms  against  the  British  government;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  deemed  a  tory,  and  his  paper  denounced 
as  being  under  con-apt  influence.  The  impartiality  of 
the  Ledger  did  not  comport  with  the  temper  of  the 
times;  and,  in  November,  1876,  Humphreys  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  it,  and  leave  the  citj'. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  British  troops  took  possession 
of  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1777,  Humphreys  re- 
turned, remained  in  tlie  city  whilst  it  was  in  their  pos- 
session, and  renewed  the  publication  of  the  Ledger;  but, 
when  the  royal  army  evacuated  the  place,  it  was  again 
discontinued,  and  never  afterward  revived.  Whilst  the 
British  remained  in  Philadelphia,  the  Ledger  was  pub- 
lished twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
last  number  was  published  May  23,  1778,  and  the  Bri- 
tish army  quitted  tlie  city  about  the  middle  of  tlie  follow- 
ing month. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post. 

Was  first  published  January  24,  1775,  by  Benjamin 
Towne.  It  was  well  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  crown- 
paper,  in  quarto,  and  published  three  times  in  a  week, 
viz.  on  Tuesdiiy,  Tliursday,  and  Saturday  evenings  ; 
"  Ijrice  two  pennies  each  paper,  or  three  Shillings  the 
quarter."  This  was  the  third  evening  paper  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  colonies;  the  first  was  The 
Boston  Evening  Post,  and  the  second  The  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  reverend  Dr.  Witherspoon,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  some  other  d'stinguished  characters 
of  that  day,  it  has  been  said,  furnished  the  Evening  Post 
occasionally  with  intelligence  and  essays.  Althoug-h  the 
printer  of  this  paper  had  been  the  agent  of  Galloway  and 
Svharton,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  country  until  the 
British  army  entered  the  city  in  1777.  He  remained  in 
Philadelphia  after  this  event,  and  continued  the  Even- 
ing- Post  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  general  untiS 
the  city  w&s  evacuated.  Towne  was  proscribed  by  a 
law  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  he  did  not,  howevei-, 
leave  Philadelphia,  but  again  changed  his  ground;  and, 
without  molestation  continued  his  paper  until  1782, 
about  which  time  the  publication  of  it  terminated. 

Story  and  Humphreys's  Pennsylvania  Mercury,  and 
Universal  Advertiser. 

The  Mercury  first  came  before  the  public  in  April 
177 S;  and  was  pubhshed  weekly,  on  Friday,  printed  on 
a  demy  sheet,  folio,  with  t3'pes  said  to  be  manufactured 
in  tlie  country.  A  large  cut  decorated  the  title;  Britain 
and  America  were  represented  by  two  figures,  facing 
eacli  other,  and  in  tlie  act  of  shaking  hands;  underneath 
the  figures  was  this  motto — "Affisction  and  Interest  dic- 
tate the  Union."  Imprint — "Philadelphia;  Printed  by 
Story  and  Humphreys,  in  Noms's  alley,  near  Front  str. 
where  Subscriptions,  (at  Ten  Shillings  per  Annum) 
Advertisements,  Articles  and  Letters  of  Intelligence, 
&c.  are  gTatcfulIy  received." 

The  Mcrcury"was  short  lived.  The  printing  house 
whence  it  was  issued,  with  all  the  printing  materials 
therein  conjained,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  December 
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TJTj;  aad  in  consequence  of  the  event,  the  paper  was 
discontinued. 

Tliis  was  the  last  attempt  to  establish  a  newspaper  in 
the  city  befere  the  American  revolution.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  another  paper  by  the  same  title  was 
published  by  D.  f/aniphreys,  handsomely  and  correctly 
executed,  and  was  continued' for  several,  years.  . 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction. 

Mai-chl2,  1828. 

The  Committee  of  Instruction  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Report: 

That  reg'arding'  the  hig'h  school  as  a  most  important 
auxiliary  to  the  .sjeneral  desig'n  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
they  have,  in  order  more  effectually  to  promote  the  views 
of  the  board,  arranged  themselves  into  committees  of 
supervision,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting- 
the  school  at  least  once  every  day,  and  of  presenting  re- 
gulai-  statements  of  the  condition  of  that  department. 
The  board  may  rest  assiu'ed,  that,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  committee  will  use  Ihelr  best  endeavours  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  school,  by  sustaining  gene- 
i-ally,  the  authority  of  the  worthy  principal,  and  liis  seve- 
ral assistants,  and  by  sedulously  culvating  that  ha])py 
spirit  of  emulation  and  industry,  which  has  characterised 
the  pupils  hitherto,  and  occasioned  much  gratification  to 
their  parents  and  friends. 

At  the  present  juncture,  in  addition  to  the  laborious 
duty  of  general  superintendence,  which  occupies  six  and 
often  eight  hours  a  day;  the  principal.  Mi*.  W.  R.  John- 
son, gives  instiiiction  in  tlie  Greek  language.  Elocution, 
Composition,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  some 
other  branches  taught  in  the  school. 

The  teacher  of  Mathematics  is  Mr.  S.  C.  "Walker,  who 
is  in  constant  attendance  during  the  day;  and  gives  in- 
struction in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigono- 
metry; and  in  the  higher  departments  of  his  particular 
branch;  as  also  in  the  Latin  language,  English  grammar, 
Book-keeping,  Sec. 

Mt.  Belmar,  who  continues  to  teach  the  French  lan- 
g'uage,  is  occupied  every  forenoon  in  instructing  his  nu- 
merous classes. 

The  class  of  pupils  in  the  Spanish  language,  is  under 
the  guidance  of  M.  Jose  Elijio  de  la  Puente  who  devotes 
tlie  forenoon  of  each  day  to  that  task. 

J.  Martin  Jakubovvskl  teaches  the  German  lan- 
guage to  a  class  in  the  forenoon,  and  gives  assistance  to 
the  geographical  classes  in  the  afternoon. 

The  younger  classes  are  taught  penmanship  by  Mr. 
William  Adams;  who  g'lves  Ln.stniction  in  the  same 
branch,  and  also  in  geography',  at  t'le  preparatory  school 
■tvhicli  is  under  the  care  of  5tr.  Eli  Griffith. 

Mr.  Wilham  Masoi?  has  the  department  of  Drawing. 
By  him  the  scholars  are  taught  linear  drawing,  landscape 
and  map  drawing.  He  attends  at  tlie  school  three  times 
a  week,  and  is  charged  solely  with  communicating  a 
knowledge  of  his  beautifid,  attractive,  and  most  useful 
art. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  materials  for  promot- 
ing your  views  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  rising'  and  hopeful  members  of  3'our  depart- 
ment of  instmction,  we  may  state,  that  there  is  an  ab<ni- 
dant  furniture  of  globes,  maps  on  rollers,  pasteboard 
maps,  atlasses,  gazetteers,  dictionaries  and  other  books 
of  reference;  besides  tasteful  and  very  remarkably  dis- 
tinct patterns  for  drawing,  an  efficient  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  a  valuable  [jhilosophical  apparatus  recently 
procm-ed.  Tlicse  materials,  the  whole  of  which  have 
been  obtained  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  §'3000  to  the 
Principal,  afford  evidence,  not  only  of  the  facilities  scat- 
tered in  the  path  of  his  scholars;  but  also  of  his  libc- 
/ality  and  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  you,  in  rendering 


the  department  as  available  as  possible,  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  accurate  and  useful  information. 

The  committee  have  further  to  state,  that  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  pupiJs  took  place  in  the  tliird 
week  of  February;  that  it  occupied  three  days  of  labo- 
rious investigation  into  the  pi-ogress  made  by  the  classes, 
and  was  principally  comprised  under  the  following  heads: 
_  1.  Heading.  Perhaps  no  accom]-)lishment  is  of  more 
difficult  attainment  than  the  art  of  reading  well.  A  ma- 
jority of  gentlemen,,  even  of  good  and  elaborate  educa- 
tion, show  forth,  in  reading  aloud,  the  manifest  deficien- 
cies of  the  common  modes  of  instruction  on  this  point; 
the  committee  were,  therefore,  much  surprised  to  find 
many  excellent  readers  in  course  of  the  examination. 
The  voice,  of  even  veiy  _voung  scliolars  has  assumed  un- 
der a  con-ect  guidance,  something  of  the  fulness  and 
power  of  riper  yeai's.  A  great  attention  to  pauses,  a  de- 
liberate and  distinct  pronunciation,  and  an  unembarrass- 
ed employment,  of  the  natural  powers  of  elocution,  in- 
chcated  to  us  the  care  with  whicli  their  habits  in  this  es- 
sential point  of  education  are  formed. 

Writing.  The  specimens  presented  for  our  inspection 
were,  for  the  most  part,  good. 

.iritJirnetic.  The  classes  were  examined  either  in  new 
examples  or  in  those  contained  in  Colburn's  Arithmetic, 
and  not  only  tlie  committee,  but  the  visitors  generally, 
noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  problems  were  solved 
in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  of  which  the  meaning, 
as  well  as  the  methods,  seemed  to  be  clearly  compre- 
hended by  the  pupils. 

Geography,  ancient  and  modem; — the  use  and  construc- 
tion of  Maps,- — Globes.  A  very  satisfactory  examination 
was  made  on  the  above  nanned  subjects.  Very  conside- 
rable andacciH'ate  Itnowledge  was  manifested  by  man}'; 
some  of  the  maps  presented  for  our  inspection  were  of 
remai-kable  beauty  and  coiTCCtness:  the  use  of  rive  globes 
appeared  to  be  well  understood  by  many  individuals, 
who  solved  for  us  various  problems  in  latitude,  longitude., 
time,  &c.  &c.  Our  common  opinion  is,  that  very  en- 
couraging progi'css  has  been  made  in  these  dejjartm.ents. 

Latinand  Greek  Languages.  The  higher  classes  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  coiTCCt  knowledge  of  Latin,  evinced 
not  only  in  pronunciation  and  in  their  translations,  but  in 
parsing,  he.  Tacitus  was  read  with  facility.  Their 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  creditable,  particularly  as 
shown  in  tlie  examinations  in  the^the  poetry  of  the 
GrjEca  Majora,  and  Sophocle's  Tragedies.  Generall}', 
it  may  be  remarked  of  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  were  examined  in  these  languages,  tliat,  however 
differing  in  stages  of  advancement,  they  appeai-ed  to 
have  been  taught  on  a  system,  combining"  with  gi-eat 
accuracy  the  most  expeditious  progress.  Credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  successful  efforts  to  acquire  a  fa- 
miliar use  of  the  modern  Greek,  whereby  he  has  been 
enabled  to  teach  his  classes  such  a  pronunciation  as  will 
greatly  and  advantageously  concur  in  abolishingthe  pro- 
vincialism which  renders  that  noble  language  unintelligi- 
ble when  spoken  or  rer.d  by  persons  of  different  nations. 

German  Language.  Several  boj's,  (not  less  than  30) 
make  satisfactory  progress  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Ja- 
kurbowski.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired  that  an  in. 
creased  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  brancli  in  the 
American  schools;  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  commonly  used 
by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow  citizens,  acircumstance 
whicli,  leaving  out  of  view  the  vast  stores  of  erudition  it 
contains,  ought  to  commend  it  to  the  special  favour  of 
the  pubhc. 

French  and  Spanish  Languages.  Mr.  Bolman,  the 
teacher  of  French,  has  about  ninety,  and  M.  de  la  Puente 
about  thirty  pupils.  The  French  pupils  have  made  very 
creditable  progress;  many  of  them  read  French  with  fa- 
cility; and,  with  a  good  pronunciation,  have  acquired, 
under  tlie  assiduous  care  of  AI.  Bolman,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  construction  and  idiom 
of  that  most  useful  language.  The  Spani.sh  scholars 
read,  and  pronounced  with  ease  and  correctness,  pas. 
sages  which  they  translated  from  Spanish  into  i:nglish, 
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and  ag-aiii  into  Spanish.  We  may  safely  refer  to  parents 
g-enerally  for  proofs  of  the  satisfactory  prog-ress  made 
here. 

EngUsh  Grammar; — Ehctition; — Composition.  The 
committee  wish  not  to  bestow  indiscriminate  praise;  but 
they  can  not  withhold  their  commendation  of  tlie  re- 
markable prog-res;;,  made  particularly  in  the  first  of  these 
branches;  in  which  several  pupils  displa3'ed  a  ripe  and 

preg'nant  scholarship.    One  of  the  monitor   was 

placed  on  an  elevated  stag-e;  and  directed  to  ask  ques- 
tions in  Eng-lish  grammar,  of  any  boy  in  the  school  ;  it  is 
believed  he  found  not  one  unprepared  with  the  correct 
answer;  then  being-  in  turn  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny 
by  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  house,  he  clearly 
vindicated,  by  the  correctness  and  fluency  of  his  replies, 
his  undoubted  claim  to  the  rank  of  monitor. 

In  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Trtgonometry,  and  other 
mathematical  studies,  the  classes  reflect  credit  on  their 
instructors. 

Drawing.  Those  of  the  board  who  are  familiar  with 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Mason's  pencil,  will  easily  be  con- 
vinced that  under  his  tutelag-e  a  good  progress  will  be 
made:  some  of  the  specimens  were  very  gratifying  to 
the  committee  who  recdg-nise  in  them  the  care  of  a  teach- 
er whose  pencil  for  truth,  beauty,  and  grace,  is  scarcely 
exceeded  by  any  in  this  country. 

The  committee,  without  particularising'  various  other 
subjects  on  which  the  scholars  were  examined,  will  pro- 
ceed to  state,  that  it  was  a  soiuxe  of  regret,  that  a  larger 
attendance  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especia.lly  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians  of  the  students  could  not  be  obtained. 
Tliej'  were  persuaded  tiiat  the  system  adopted  in  the 
high  school  would,  by  dint  of  facts,  have  commended 
itself  to  their  hearty  and  unbiassed  approval.  In  fact, 
the  monitorial  system,  which  has  found  some  opposition 
out. of  doors,  appears  to  us  to  be  most  happily  adapted 
to  produce  a  contag-ious  spirit  of  emulation  among- young 
persons,  who  holding  converse  chiefly  with  those  of 
equal  age,  receive  from  them  more  cheerfully  and  un- 
derstand;ng-ly,  the  necessary  explanations,  which  have 
among  them  a  sort  of  technicality,  lost  in  riper  3fears. 
Your  teachers  have  found  that  if  they  once  succeed  in 
imparting  to  an  intelligent  monitor  the  meaning  of  any 
problem,  a  short  interval  of  time  only  is  required  to 
make  it  the  common  property  of  his  particular  class. 

As  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  under  this  system, 
which  has  been  objected  to,  it  is  manifestly  very  great; 
and  its  demands  are  rigidly  enforced.  A  boy  can  not  go 
to  this  school  unprepared  for  his  exercise  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  principal:  the  deportment  of  that  g-en- 
tlcman  towai-ds  the  scholai-s  being  at  once  dignified  and 
respectfid,  produces  in  them  the  con-esponding  fruits  of 
respect  and  attention  to  duty.  No  industrious  boy  can 
be  overlooked;  his  claims  to  distinction  are  recorded  in 
the  daily  .and  weekly  reports:  he  knows,  that  to  take 
rank  of  his  monitor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  excel.  The 
rule  of  challenging  for  places,  therefore  inculcates,  by  a 
natural  line  of  distinction,  an  industrious  spu-it,  which 
may  reign  over  the  longest  periods  of  after  life;  a  spirit 
which,  while  it  grounds  him  in  the  ekmenis  of  knowledge, 
lays  to  them  the  broad  bases  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

Fin.iH_v,  the  committee  represent  to  the  board  as  a 
reason  why  it  should  spare  no  pains  to  foster  and  patron- 
ise the  high  school — its  cheapness — talents  in  learned 
professions  and  pursuits  ought  to  be  liberall_y  rewarded; 
we  would  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  recommend 
any  system  in  place  of  instruction,  merely  on  account  cf 
its  cheapness,  in  the  present  case,  owing  to  the  com- 
prehensive and  prudent  nature  of  the  plan,  we  find  com- 
bined with  liberal  compensation  for  superior  talents  and 
devotedness,  the  most  moderate  charges.  For  the  very 
small  sirm  of  §28  per  annum,  pupils  may  be  taug-ht  six 
languages,  together  with  the  various  other  branches  of 
kno  wledge  that  are  required  to  fit  them  either  to  enter 
the  colleges  advantageously,  or  engage  at  once  in  the 
active  duties  arid  callings  of  life.  The  man  in  moderate 
I    circumstances,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  place  liis  son  on 


a  footing,  in  respect  of  moral  and  intellectual  wonh, 
with  the  offspring  of  his  wealthier  fcUow  citizen,  fi)ids 
in  this  trtdy  republican  institution  eveiy  facility  for  the 
gratification  of  so  laudable  an  ambition.  Such  in  fact  is 
the  design  and  operation  of  the  High  School  of  the 
Frankhn  Institute. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed.) 

A.  G.  Ealstox, 
J.  B.  Gaehioi-hs, 
Geodob  Fox, 
He?;jit  Hor>-, 
C.  C.  Br  3)11  u;, 

J.    K.  MlTCHKI-X., 

R.  E,  Griffith, 

CUAIILKS   WaEJiX-E  li, 

C.  D.  Meigs. 

March  12,  1828. 


ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council^ 
from  17'04  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
G:izette. 

[Conlimied.] 

Evan  Owen  and  John  CadwalliKler  are  appointed  to 
Imploy  workmen  to  ffiU  up  the  old  well  at  the  Centre, 
Also  to  speak  to  Jas.  Posturns  to  Remove  the  old  Pump 
and  fill  up  the  old  well  at  the  end  of  Jones's  alley. 
'  26  June,  1727. — The  persons  appointed  to  get  the 
stack  of  chimneys  in  the  house  Iformerly  Thomas  Emley's. 
pulled  down,  now  report  that  the  second  stack  of  chim- 
neys are  pulled  down. 

17  Aug,  1727. — Alderman  Hill,  alderman  Plumstead, 
and  Anthony  Mon-is,  are  desired  to  view  the  bridge  over 
the  Dock  at  the  south  end  of  Front  street,  and  to  calcu- 
late the  charge  of  putting  the  same  into  g-ood  order,  and 
to  calculate  the  charg-e  of  putting  the  same  into  good 
order,  and  make  report  to  next  council;  and  in  the  mcaa 
time  to  get  subscription  towards  the  doing  thereof. 

25  Sept.  1827.— C.  Read,  Mayor. 

William  Chancellor  applying-  to  this  Board  for  tlie  sura 
of  thirteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  due  to  him  fcr  making 
the  fRag  Presented  to  the  Gov'r  by  this  Corporation,  the 
Mayor  is  desired  to  pay  him  for  the  same  out  of  the  ilo- 
neys  in  his  hands  belonging-  to  the  Corporation. 

6  Feby.  1728.    T.  Lawrence,  Mayor. 

A  motion  being-  made  thata  friag  staff' should  be  Erect- 
ed on  Society  Hill,*  the  old  one  being  rotten  and  takert 
down,  and  there  being  a  necessity  for  ye  same  to  be  done 
immediately.  Ordered,  that  one  be  pro-\-ided  upon  this 
emergencie  at  the  charge  , of  the  Corporation. 

22"M:irch  1728. 

Richard  Armitt  Represented  to  tliis  Board  thait  many 
Hucksters  in  this  City  bu3-ing  provisions  in  the  Market, 
&  often  meet  the  people  coming  to  Markett  at  the  ends 
of  the  Street,  and  then  buy  up  provisions,  which  might 
he  prevented  by  appointing  an  Hour  both  Winter  &Sum- 
mer,  for  the  Ringiiig  the  Bell.  The  Board  took  the 
same  into  consideration,  &  order  that  Ordinance  of  thi.9 
city  should  be  fortlnvith  put  into  execution  &  published 
for  suppressing  the  sd  practice. 

15  May  1728. 

The  Board  having  heard  that  a  lotter}'  was  Intended 
to  be  Erected  b}'  Samuel  Kelmerinthis  city, 'during  this 
present  Fair,  he  having  sett  fCorth  sevei'al  printed  papers 
for  tliat  purpose,  the  Board  sent  for  the  said  Keimcr, 
who  came  &  having  heai-d  what  he  had  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  said  Lottery.  Ordered  that  no  Lottery  be  kept 
during  the  said  fl'airi 

7  Oct,  1729.  The  Keeping  of  a  Tavern  in  the  Prison 
being  under  the  Consideration  of  this  Board,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  same  is  a  g-reat  Nuisance  and  ought  to 

*  Society  Hill  was  the  eastern  part  of  what  ia  now 
called  Southwark. 


mSCELLANEOUS. 
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be  suppressed  &  that  tJie  Removal  thereof  be  Recom- 
mended to  tlie  Mag'isti-acy. 

5  Jany.  1729.  The  Board  having  now  resumed  the 
Considei-ation  of  Building'  a  Number  of  Market  Stalls  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  as  bring  Provisions  from  tlie 
Jerseys  as  well  as  our  own  Inhabitants,  having  occasion 
to  buy.  It  is  agreed  by  a  Majority  of  this  Board,  that 
Twenty  Stalls  shall  be  erected  between  the  Court  House 
£<.  the  River,  to  begin  One  hundi-ed  fleet  eastward  from 
the  steps  of  the  Courthouse. 

16  Sep.  1730. — Thomas  Griffiths  Mayor. 

It  is  ordered  by  this  Board  that  tlie  Vendue  Master 
for  the  time  being  do  not  sell  any  goods  at  Vendue  im- 
der  the  value  of  ffifty  shillings  in  one  Lot  Except  wear- 
ing apparel  or  second  hand  goods  &  except  as  in  the  Law 
for  regulating  Vendues  is  Excepted. 

28  Sep.  1730. — Patric  Baird  the  Vendue  Master  now 
attended  this  Board  to  agree  with  them  for  the  rent  of 
his  standing  in  the  north  west  corner  of  the  Court  house 
to  "\''endue  goods.  And  he  now  agrees  to  pay  the  sum 
of  Eight  pounds  per  an.  in  fTour  quaitei  ly  payments. 


1816  do  do 

1817  do  to  2d  Tuesday  of  Dec. 


THE  AUDITORS  REPORT, 
That  the  Commissioners  assessed  a  tax  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  eighty-two  dollars 
and  forty -three  cents,  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the 
year  1827.  The  assessment  for  the  County  Tax  upon 
the  several  dlsti-icts  of  the  county,  results  as  follows: 
City  of  Philadelphia  if71,391  75 

Northern  Liberties,  incoi-porated  11,886  93 
Nortliern  Liberties,  unincorporated  2,64-2  14 
Kensington,  East  and  "West  3,360  40 

Penn  Township  7,374  88 

Southwark,  East  and  West  6,657  96 

Moyamensing  •     2,072  37 

Passyunk  1,813  74 

Kingse^sing  1,205  40 

Blockley  2,903  05 

Roxborough  1,484  75 

Germantown  2,562  55 

Bristol  1,156  35 

Oxford  1,681  35 

Lower  Dublin  1,621  19 

Bvberry  774  05 

Moreland  393  56 


Total 


120,983  43 


PARDON  OF  OFFENDEBS. 
Pardons  granted  by  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  second  Tuesday  of  December  1799,  to  the  19th 
of  May  1819. 

By  Governor  M'Kean. 
In  1799.  From  2d  Tuesday  in  Dec.  to  31st  inclusive  4 

1800  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  do.  140 

1801  do  do  66 

1802  do  do  -67 

1803  do  do  185 

1804  do  do  140 

1805  do  do  152 
1^06             do  do  129 

1807  do  do  114 

1808  do  to  2d  Tuesday  of  Dec.  174 


1180 


By  Governor  Snyder. 
In  1808.  From  2d  Tuesday  in  Dec.  to  31st  inclusive  2 

1809  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  do  125 

1810  do             do  104 

1811  do             do  130 

1812  do             do  111 

1813  do             do  68 

1814  do             do  85 

1815  do             do  99 


145 
146 

1016 

By  Governor  Findlay. 
In  1817.  From  2d  Tuesday  in  Dec.  to  3Ist  inclusive  9 

1818  1st  Jan.  to'3 1st  Dec.  do.  150 

1819  do    to  19th  May  do  49 
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FALL  OF  RAIN. 
An  account  of  the  water  that  fell  in  Rain  and  snov.-,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  from  1812  to  1819  inclusive,  and  the 
number  of  days,  in  each  year,  in  which  there  was  falling 
weather.  1819. 
Years.    Inches.    Days.         Months.     Inches.  Days 

1812  S3  4-8ths,  69  January       0  1-8  1 

1813  40  1-8      75  February     2  5-8  6 

1814  52  2-8      74  March        3  6-8  8 

1815  37  7-8      57  April  2  1-8  5 

1816  30  7-8      70  May  3  1-8  8 

1817  40  9-8       70  June  1  4 

1818  36  4-8      68  July  4  9-8  9 

August  8  3-8  11 
September  1  4-8  4 
October  1  2 
Novcmbe  1  2-8  3 
December    2  2-8  5 


31  4-8  66 


Tlie  following  is  a  connect  statement  of  the  bcquesl  i 
made  by  the  late  John  Grandom,  of  Philadelphia  to 
Pubhc  Institutions  : — 

To  tlie  Orphans'  Asylum,  ^^-^OOO 
AVidows'  Asylum,  5,000 
Friends'  Asylum  for  Insane  Persons,  5,000 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  5,000 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  3,000 
Philadelphia  Dispensary,  per  an.  ?80  00^  ^ 
Southern  Dispensar}-,  111  10\si 

Northern  Dispensary,  120  00  f  P  S 

Apprentices'  Library,  75  OOj  '^'^  " 

Of  the  residue  of  his  estate  he  bequeathed  the  jji'inci  - 

pal  parts  to  such  of  his  relations  as  he  thought  steed  \\\ 

need  of  an  increase  of  fortune.    To  some  of  his  tcnani^ 

he  made  liberal  bequests. 

Board  of  Health. — The  following  gentlemen  were  on 
Monday  elected  members  of  the  Boai  d  of  Health  for  the 
ensuing  year:  viz. 

By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Cornelius  Comegys,  Capt.  E.  WaUingion, 

James  Kitchen  Chas.  Lukens,  M.  D. 

Robert  E.  Griffith,  Saml.  J.  Robins. 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Spring  Garden — Charles 
Souder. 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Kensington — John  Ilari'ison, 
Esq. 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Southward — Dr.  Jesse  R. 
Burden. 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Mo}-amensing — R.  L.  Long- 
head, Esq. 


The  Select  and  Common  Councils,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, decided  to  erect  a  Steeple  on  the  State  House, 
agi'eeably  to  Mr.  Sti-ickland's  plan,  and  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  and  purchase  of  a  Clock  &  Bell,  if  12,009. 
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Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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NEWSPxVPERS 
Published  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

CONTINUED  FHOM  PAGE  174. 

[Extracted  from  lliomas's  Histm-y  of  Printing,  1810] 

GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
Printed  in  Philadelplda  previously  to  the  year  1775. 

A  newspaper  in  tlie  German  languag-e  was  published, 
weekly,  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  May  1743.  The 
printer  of  it  was  Joseph  Crellius,  who  first  lived  in  Mar- 
ket street,  but  during- this  year  removed  to  Arch  street, 
where  the  paper  was,  probably,  printed  and  published 
several  years.  In  November  1743,  Crellius  advertised 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  that  he  had  opened  his 
''Winter  Evening-  German  School,  and  continued  to 
print  his  WeeklyGerman  Newspaper,"  the  title  of  which 
I  am  informed,  was  The  High  Dutch  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal. I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
iiewspaper,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  firstthat  was  printed 
in  Pliiladelphia  in  the  German  language. 

By  an  advertisement  in  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
September,  1751,  I  find  there  was  at  that  time,  "A 
JJutch  and  English  Gazette,  containing  the  freshest  Ad- 
vices, foreign  and  domestic,  with  other  entertaining 
and  useful  Matters  in  loth  Languages,  adapted  to  the 
Convenience  of  such  as  incline  to  learn  either,"  printed 
"at  the  German  Printing-Officc,  in  Arch-street;  price 
five  shillings  per  annum." — '"'At  the  same  place  Copper- 
plate Printing-  was  performed  in  the  best  manner."  The 
name  of  the  pubhsher  of  this  paper  is  not  mentioned; 
but,  it  is  supposed  to  be  Gotthan  Armbruster. 

A  press  for  the  Gei-man  lang-uage  was  established  in 
this  city  as  early  as  1755,  and  probably  before  this  time, 
at  the  expense  of  a  society  in  London,  foi-med  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of"  promoting-  relig-ious  knowledge 
among  the  German  emigrants  in  Pennsylvania."  School 
books  and  religious  tracts  in  the  German  language  were 
printed  at  this  press;  and,  in  order  to  convey,  with  the 
greater  facility,  political  and  other  information  to  the 
German  citizens,  a  nevi'spaper  was  pubhshed  at  this 
estabh.shment.  The  title  of  this  paper  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain;  nor  whether  it  was  the  paper  before 
mentioned.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
old  paper  was  discontinued,  and  that  this  was  a  new  es- 
tablishment. It  was  printed  by  Anthony  Armbruster. 

The  reverend  doctor  William  Smitli,  provost  of  the 
college  at  Philadelphia,  was  agent  for  the  English  so- 
ciety, and  had  tlie  direction  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
newspaper. 

Formal  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  hou.se  of 
assembly  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  William 
Moore,  esq.  president  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
the  county  of  Chester, '  the  assembly  applied  to  the  go- 
vernor to  remove  him  from  office.  Moore,  in  his  vindi- 
cation, presented  "  a  humble  address"  to  the  governor, 
which  was  expressed  in  terms  tliat  proved  offensive  to 
the  assembly.  It  was  published  both  in  the  Gazette  and 
m  the  Joui-nal;  and,  application  was  made  to  doctor 
Smith  to  pubhsh  a  German  translation  of  it  in  the  Ger- 
man newspaper,  witli  which  he  complied.  The  house 
of  assembly  considered  this  address  as  a  high  reflection 


on  the  proceedings  of  tlieu-  body,  and  resolved  tliat  "it 
was  a  hbel." 

The  assembly  were  desirous  of  discovering  the  autlior 
of  the  German  translation.  They  were  suspicious  of 
doctor  Smith;  the  three  printers  of  newspapers  and  se- 
veral otlier  per,sons,  were  summoned  to  give  their  testi- 
mony before  the  assembly.  Hall  and  Bradford,  printers 
of  the  English  newspapers  knew  nothing  of  the  Geiman 
translation  and  were  dismissed.  Armbruster  was  inteiTO- 
gated;  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  for  a  contempt  to  the  house  in  prevaricating  in  his 
testimony,  and  refusing  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him; 
but  he  was  the  next  day  discharged,  on  liis  asking  pai-- 
don,  giving  direct  answers,  and  paying-  fees. 

The  reverend  doctor  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  German 
paper,  and  judge  Moore,  were  on  the  6th  of  Januai-y, 

1758,  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  house. 
Moore  was  chai-ged  by  the  assembly  wdth  maladministra- 
tion in  his  office  as  a  magistrate,  and  witli  writing  and 
pubhshing  the  address.  In  respect  to  the  first  chai-ge, 
he  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house;  at  the  same  time 
declaring  his  desire  to  obtain  an  impartial  hearing  before 
the  governor,  the  usual  ti-ibunal  in  such  cases;  Or,  before 
a  court  of  justice,  where  he  could  be  acqiutted  or  con- 
demined  by  his  peers.  To  the  second  chai-ge  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  wrote  and  published  the  address  to 
the  governoi-,  and  claimed  a  right  to  do  it.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing-  to  acknow'ledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  house,  and  for  writing  the  address.  Doctor  Smith 
was  also  committed  for  printing  and  pubhshing  the  ad- 
dress, although  he  pleaded  "  that  the  same!  thing  had 
been  done  four  weeks  before  by  Franklin  and  Hall, 
printers  to  the  house,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette;  and 
afterward,  by  Bradford,  printer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal;  neither  of  whom  had  been  molested." 

The  house,  by  two  resolves,  fixed  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  their  own  authority  to  try  it.  Smith,  before 
he  left  the  house,  offered  to  appeal  to  the  king  in  coun- 
cil; but  this  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  assembly.  It 
was  intimated  to  Smith  that  he  could  escape  confinement 
only  by  making  satisfactory  acknowledgment  to  the 
house ;  to  this  he  replied,  "  that  he  thought  it  liis  duty  to 
keep  the  Dutch  press  as/rfe  as  any  other  press  in  tlie 
province;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  no  offence  against 
the  house,  his  lips  should  ne^-er  give  his  heart  the  lie; 
there  being  no  punishment,  which  they  could  inflict, 
half  so  terrible  to  him  as  the'thought  of  forfeiting  his  ve- 
racity and  good  name  with  the  world."  He  spoke  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  which  was  so  highly  approved  by 
a  large  audience,  tliat  on  this  occasion  had  crowded  in- 
to the  hall  of  the  assembl}^  as  to  produce  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. Some  g-entlemcn  who  gave  this  token  of  their 
approbation,  were  taken  into  custody,  examined,  repri- 
manded and  discharged.  Smitli  and  Moore  detei-mined 
to  petition  tlie  king  for  redress.* 

Another  German  paper  was  established  about  the  year 

1759,  by  Miller  and  Weiss,  conveyancers,  the  others  be- 
ing discontinued.  It  was  printed  for  them  about  two 
years  by  Armbruster,  and  then  discontinued. 

*  See  American  Magazine  for  January,  1758. — See 
also,  Journals  of  the  house  of  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
for  17.57  and  1758, 
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Anthony  Armbruster  in  1762,  began  a  new  German 
paper,  and  published  it  weekly  several  years  in  Arch 
street. 

H.  Miller's  German  paper  was  commenced  also  in 
1762.  And  for  some  time  there  were  two  German  and 
two  English  newspapers  published  in  Philadelpliia. 

HDer  2Itocl)entlic^e  Fijlatielpijifclie 

This  newspaper  was  first  published  in  the  German 
language  at  Philadelpliia,  in  Januar}',  1762,  printed  by 
Henry  Miller,  witli  German  types,  very  similar  to,  though 
handsomer  than  English  blades.  It  was,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, printed  on  a  whole  or  half  sheet  of  foolscap; 
the  size  of  the  paper  was,  afterward,  enlarged  to  a  crown 
sheet.  The  day  of  publication,  at  first,  was  Monday,  but 
it  was  frequently  changed. 

In  1775,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  a  demy  size,  and 
pubhshed  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  In 
1776,  only  once  a  week,  on  Tuesda3-s,  at  6s.  per  annum. 

In  1765,  a  cut  of  a  postman  on  horseback,  was  inti'o- 
duced  into  the  title;  the  postman  was  on  a  gallop,  and 
held  in  his  left  hand  a  newspaper,  on  wliich  appeared 
the  word  "  Novoe." 

In  1768,  the  title  was  altered  to  "  Penmylvanische 
Siaatsbote,"  in  Enghsh,  Pennsylvania  Postboy. 

In  1775,  the  cut  was  omitted,  and  the  paper  entitled, 
Ilenrich  Milkr's  Pennsyluanischer  Staatsbote.  With  this 
alteration  in  the  title,  it  was  printed  until  the  Britisli 
army  took  possession  of  the  city  in  1777;  the  publica- 
tion of  it  was  then  suspended,  but  was  revived  soon  af- 
ter that  army  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  continued  till 
May,  1779,  when  the  pubhsher  retired  from  business, 
and  the  Postboy  was  no  longer  issued  from  the  press. 

Beside  these,  I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  other 
German  newspapers  published  for  a  short  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, before  1775;  but,  my  most  diligent  inquiries 
after  an  account  of  them  liave  been  unsuccessful. 

Styner  and  Cist  began  a  German  paper  in  1775,  but 
for  want  of  proper  encouragement  it  was  soon  rehn- 
quished. 

James  Robertson,  who  before  1775,  printed  at  Alba- 
ny; and,  afterward,  at  Norwich  and  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  whilst  the  British  army  occupied 
the  city,  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Royal  Gazette." 

MAGAZINES,  &c.. 

PUBLISHED  m  PHILADELPUIA  BEFOP.E  TQE  nEVOlUTIOJf. 
I. 

The  General  Magazine,  and  Hislorical  Chrmiek,  for  all 
the  British  Plantations  in  America. — 12s.  per  annum. 
12mo. 

This  was  published  monthly.  No.  1,  appeared  in 
January,  1741.  It  has  for  a  frontispiece,  the  pi-ince  of 
AVales'  coronet  and  feather,  with  the  motto,  Ich  Bien. 
It  was  published  only  six  months. 

Imprint — "  Pliiladelphia:  Printed  and  sold  by  Benja- 
min Frankhn." 

II. 

The  Aiuerican  Magazine,  or  a  Mmitldy  View  of  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies. 

_  First  published  January,  1741.  Foolscap  8vo.  forty 
eight  pages.    12s.  per  annum. 

Imprint—"  Philadelphia:  Printed  and  sold  by  Andrew 
Bradford." 

This  work  was  edited  by,  and  published  for,  John 
Webbe,  who  having  issued  the  prospectus  from  the 
American  Mercury  of  November  6,  1740,  gave  offence 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  produced  a  short,  but  smart 
paper  war  between  Franklin,  Webbe  and  Bradford. 
Webbe  had  employed  Bradford  to  print  the  work. — 
Franklin  asserted  that  it  had  previously  been  engaged 
to  him.  This  was  contradicted  by  AVebbe;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged he  had  conversed  with  Frankhn  on  the 
subject,  who  had  given  to  him  in  writing  the  terms  on 


which  he  would  print  and  publish  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Franklin  began  the  Magazine  above  mention- 
ed, and  published  it  a  month  sooner  than  Webbe  could 
bring  his  forward. 

I  cannot  find  that  Bradford  and  Webbe  printed  more 
than  two  numbers  of  this  work. 

111. 

The  American  Magazine,  or  Montlily  Chronicle  for  the 
Britisli  Colonies.  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  Veri- 
tatis  Cultores  Fraudis  Inimici.  Price  12s.  per  an- 
num. 

This  Magazine  was  first  published  October,  1757.  Im- 
print— "  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Wilham  Bradford." 

It  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  appearance  of  The 
New  American  Magazine,  printed  January,  1758,  by 
Parker,  and  edited  by  Nevil,  at  Woodbridge.    I  cannot 
find  that  Bradford  published  more  than  three  numbers. 
IV. 

The  Penny  Post. 
This  was  a  small  work  of  a  few  pages  12mo.  published 
for  a  short  time  by  Benjamin  Mecom,  in  1769.    I  have 
not  seen  a  copy  of  it.    His  design  was  to  print  it  week- 
Iv;  but  it  came  from  the  press  in  an  irregular  manner. 
V. 

Tlie  American  Magazine. 

Was  published  monthly,  through  the  year  1769,  for 
its  author  Lewis  Nichola;  each  number  contained  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  Magazine  were  subjoined  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  Nicola  was  a  member.  The  work  was  begun  and 
ended  with  the  year.  It  was  printed  in  octavo,  price 
13s.  per  annum. 

Nicola  was  born  at  Rochelle,  in  Fi  ance,  and  educated 
in  Ireland.  He  had  some  appointment  in  the  British 
army,  but  quitted  it.  He  was  the  author  of  one  or  more 
small  military  treatises,  written  aljout  the  commence- 
ment of  our  revolution,  to  which  he  was  friendly.  He 
obtained  military  rank  in  Pennsylvania,  and  eventually 
became  a  general  officer  in  the  militia. 

VI. 

The  Royal  Spiritual  Magazine,  or  the  Christian's  Grand 
Treaisury. 

This  work  was  begun  in  1771,  and  published  month- 
ly, for  a  few  months  only,  by  John  Mac  Gibbons,  in 
Front  street,  between  Arch  and  Race  streets. 

VII. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or  American  Monthly  Mu- 
seum. 

This  magazine  was  first  published  in  January,  1775, 
by  Robert  Aitken.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  au- 
thor of  Common  Sense,  &c.  was  one  of  the  principal 
compilers  and  writers  of  tiie  Museum.  It  was  a  work 
of  merit;  each  number  contained  forty-eight  pag-es,  oc- 
tavo,  witli  an  engraving.    The  war  put  a  period  to  it. 

Aitken  contracted  with  Paine  to  furnish,  monthly,  for 
this  work,  a  certain  quantity  of  original  matter;  but  he 
often  found  it  difficult  to  prevail  on  Paine  to  comply 
witli  his  engagement. 

On  one  of  the  occasions,  when  Paine  had  neglected  to 
supply  tlie  materials  for  the  Magazine,  within  a  short 
time  of  the  day  of  publication,  Aitken  went  to  his  lodg'- 
ings,  and  complained  of  his  neglecting  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract. Paine  heard  him  patiently,  and  coolly  answered, 
"You  shall  have  them  in  time."  Aitken  expressed 
some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  insisted  on  Paine's  ac- 
companying him  and  proceechng  immediately  to  busi- 
ness, as  the  workmen  were  waiting  for  copy.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  home  with  Aitken,  and  was  soon  seated 
at  the  table  with  the  necessar)'  apparatus,  which  always 
included  a  glass,  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.  Aitken  ob- 
served, "  he  would  never  write  without  thai."  The 
first  glass  put  him  in  a  train  of  thinking;  Aitken  feared 
the  second  would  disqualify  him,  or  render  him  untract- 
able;  but  it  only  illuminated  his  intellectual  system;  and 
when  he  had  swallowed  the  third  g-lass,  lie  wrote  with 
gTeat  rapidity,  intelligence  and  precision;  and  his  ideas 
appeared  to  flow  faster  than  he  could  commit  them  to 
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paper.  What  he  penned  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
brand}',  was  perfectly  fit  for  the  press  without  any  alter- 
ation, or  con-ection.* 

GERMAOTO"S\TV. 

A  public  Journal  was  printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, at  Germantown,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  i~39, 
by  Chi-istopher  Sower.    The  title  of  it  Eng-hshed,  was 
The  Pennsylvania  German  Recorder  of  Events. 

At  first  this  paper  was  printed  quai-terly  at  three  shil- 
ling-s  per  annum;  it  was,  afterward,  pubhshed  monthly, 
and  was  continued  till  about  the  year  17'44.  This  was, 
undoubtedl}',  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  German 
language  in  America. 

(B^ermantanner  Zeitung. 

Germantown  Gazette. 
This  Gazette  was  printed  by  Christopher  Sower,  jun. 
and,  probably,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Germantown  Re- 
corder, which  had  been  published  by  his  father.  It 
was  a  weekly  paper,  and  commenced  about  174-4.  As 
an  appendage  to  it.  Sower  for  some  time  pubhshed,  eve- 
ry fortnight,  a  small  Magazine  of  eight  8vo.  pages,  con- 
taining, chiefly,  moral  and  religious  essays;  with  wliich, 
it  is  said,  he  supplied  his  newspaper  customers  gi"atis. 
The  Zeitung  was,  I  believe,  continued  until  the  trou- 
bles occasioned  by  the  war  obliged  tlie  publisher  to  drop 
it        "    "  -       .     .   .  .  ^ 

settled  in  Pennsylvania. 


It  had  an  extensive  circulation  among  the  Germans 


LANCASTER. 

A  newspaper  in  the  English  and  German  languages 
■was  published  in  Lancaster  by  Miller  and  Holland,  in 
Januarj-  1751 .  "What  the  title  of  it  was,  I  cannot  learn, 
nor  the  time  at  which  it  was  discontinued. 

Lahn,  Albright  and  Stumer  pubhshed  a  newspaper  in 
EngUsli  and  German,  before  the  revolutionarj'  war,  and 
for  a  short  time  after  its  commencement. 

Francis  Bailey  pubhshed  a  paper  in  English  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  He,  afterward,  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  pubhshed  the  Freeman's  Journal. 


*  Aitken  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  of  an  irreproachable 
character.  This  anecdote  came  from  him  some  years 
before  his  death. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  an  inte- 
resting disc  oui-se  delivered  before  the  Penn  Society  on 
the  24th  October  last,  entitled  "Sketches  of  the  Primi- 
tive Settlements  on  tlie  River  Delaware." 

Bi/  James  iV.  Barker,  esq. 
The  history  of  our  river  commences  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  is  generally  imagined.  "There  was  of  very 
early  and  ancient  times  (the  beginning  whereof  is  not 
known)  a  settlement  and  plantations  on  the  Delaware, 
made  and  planted  and  inhabited  by  christians  of  the 
Swedish  nation:  and  afterwai-ds  held  and  inhabited,  in 
the  year  1609,  and  for  many  years  after,  by  cluistians 
under  the  dominion  of  the  States  General  of  Holland," 
says  one  of  high  authority.  "The  said  river,  was  iti  the 
primitive  tyme  Hkewise  possessed  and  a  colony  planted; 
and  after  this,  in  the  year  1623,  the  IForte  Nassaw  was 
built,"  observes  another  of  exalted  station.  A  third  claim 
is  made  by  an  Enghsh  author,  who  distinctly  asserts,  that 
about  tlie  3-ear  1588,  Sir  AValter  Raleigh  seated  and  left, 
at  the  creek  near  the  southerji  cape,  thirty  men  and  four 
pieces  of -ordnance;  and  that,  in  the  year  1608,  the  Ba- 
ron De  la  War,  governor  of  Virginia,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  and  Sir  Samuel  Argal,  took  possession  and  attiirn- 
ment  of  the  land  and  its  Indian  kings.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  this  pretension  to  antiquit}',  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  historical  eridence,  that  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ever  was  in  America;  and  Stith,  the  historian  of 
Virginia,  is  of  opinion  he  was  not.  Besides,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dale  did  not  come  to  the  n^ew  world  until  1611,  nor 


Sir  Samuel  Argal  until  1612,  nor  Lord  De  la  War  him- 
self until  1610. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  gi-ound  of  those  claims,  it  is 
at  least  certain,  that,  as  early  as  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman,  but  in  the  service  of  Holland,  a  few  days 
before  he  discovered  the  noble  stream  that  bears  his 
name,  remarked  "the  white  sandy  shore"  of  our  capes. 
Fearful  of  the  shoals  that  crowded  the  mouth  of  a  ba_r, 
to  explore  which  he  conceived  it  was  necessarj'  to  have 
"a  small  plnnasse,"  and  after  actually  striking  g1-ound 
once,  he  bore  away  with  his  good  ship  the  "HalfeMoone" 
which  might  have  taken  possession,  if  it  did  not,  leaving 
our  nameless  stream  to  receive  its  title  perhaps  from  an 
accident. 

Nine  years  afterward,  in  1618,  Lord  Delawar,  on  his 
voyage  from  Virginia  to  England,  died,  opposite  tlie 
moudi  of  the  river,  which  thence  it  is  thought,  received 
his  name. 

In  1621,  although  the  Delaware  was  considered  apart 
of  Vu'ginia,  the  French  and  Dutch  were  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  natives,  but  no  European  settlements 
were  made  on  its  shore. 

In  1623,  Captain  Kornelis  Jacobse  Mey,  despatched 
by  the  Holland  West  India  company  under  the  sanction 
of  tlie  States  General,  who  founded  their  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  soil  upon  the  discovery  of  Hudson, 
landed  at  the  entrance  of  our  bay,  selected  as  the  fairest 
and  m.ost  fruitful  pai-t  of  the  New-Netherlands.  The 
Dutch  commander  gave  the  name  of  Kornelis  to  the 
southern,  and  ilie;/  to  the  northern  cape,  and,  sailing  up 
the  virgin  stream,  made  the  fii-st  settlement  of  Europeans 
known  with  certainty  to  have  taken  place  on  our  river: 
this  was  at  Fort  Nassau,  erected  on  the  Sasachan  at  a 
point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles 
below  Coaquenak,  now  Philadelphia:  the  place  was 
called  by  the  natives  Techaacho,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  town  of  Gloucester. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Swedes  and  Fins  visited  tlie 
Delaware  as  early  at  least  as  162",  but  it  is  not  thought 
they  made  any  permanent  settlements  there  until  1629. 

In  1628,  while  the  Dutch  }-et  held  Fort  Nassau,  a  lit- 
tle fresh  water  river,  according  to  Stuyvesant,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  named 
by  them  Schuylkil,  that  is  hidden-creek;  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  Swedes  subsequently  erected  a  fort  bearing 
one  of  the  Indian  names  of  tlie  river,  Manaiiung. 
In  1629,  the  Heer  Godynmade  purchases  of  land,  from 
the  natives,  at  their  village  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  bay,  extending  "fi-om  Cape  Hinloop  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,"  and  in  the  following  year  being  joined  with 
Bloemart,  purchased  an  additional  ti-act  from  the  JS'arati-  , 
con  cliiefs  at  Cape  Mey,  extending  sixteen  miles  along 
the  opposite  shore.  Being  now  associated  with  the  pa- 
troon  Vanrenselaer  and  others,  an  effort  was  made  to  co- 
lonise the  South  River  by  Godyn,  who  had  akeady  given 
liis  name  to  the  bav.  At  the  creek  on  which  Laces  now 
stands,  called  Hoerne  Kill,  and  extending  perhaps  to 
Boompjees  Hoek,  a  settlement  was  effected;  and  the 
place  heretofore  called  Cannaresse  by  the  natives,  and 
by  the  Dutch  by  names  scarcely  to  be  pronounced,  re- 
ceived from  the  proprietor  the  poetical  title  of  Sivan- 
endael,  or  Valley  of  Swans.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
company,  in  the  same  vear,  1630,  the  gallant  and  enter- 
prising Pieterz  de  Fries,  artillerv-  master,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  with  the  colonists,  and  arriving  safely  in  God)-n's 
ha.r,  built  Fort  Opland,  to  protect  the  vaUey  of  the 
swans.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  precise  situation 
of  this  fort;  whether  it  occupied  the  spot  where 
Lewes  stands,  or  was  fixed  at  Boompjee's  Hpek,  which  m 
the  opinion  of  some  is  tlie  same  with  Swanendael;  or 
whether  indeed  it  was  not  built  in  the  following  yesr, 
1631,  to  protect  his  contemplated  whale  fishery.  The 
fort,  however,  was  built,  and  is  described  as  a  house  siu- 
rounded  witli  palisadoes,  but  without  parapet,  and  as  at 
once  their  fortress,  house  of  commerce,  and  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. The  fate  of  this  little  colony  has  given  a  me- 
lancholy celebritv  to  the  spot.  De  Vnes  having  sailed 
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for  Europe,  the  commander  of  the  place,  with  a  ridicu- 
lous ostentation,  erected  a  pillar  neai-  the  fort  bearing-  the 
arms  of  their  Hig-h  Mig-htinesses  emblazoned  on  a  plate 
of  tin,  as  the  sign  of  Dutch  sovereignty  over  the  land. 
One  of  the  natives,  not  understanding  the  sacredness  of 
the  symbol,  converted  the  metal  to  his  own  use.  This 
indignity  could  not  be  borne  with  patience  by  the  com- 
mander, the  silly  GilUs  Ossei,  who  imprudently  ui-ged 
Ills  complaints  and  demands  with  such  vehemence  and 
importunity,  that  the  harassed  and  perplexed  tribe 
brought  him  the  head  of  the  dilinquent.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  commander  repented  his  folly;  but  for  this  he 
had  but  brief  time.  The  relatives  and  friends-  of  the  de- 
ceased cliief,  effected,  soon  after,  a  surprise  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  in  one  hour  the  Dutch  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
South  river. 

De  Vries,  on  his  return  from  Holland,  in  December 
1632,  in  answer  to  his  joyous  salute  to  the  fort,  met  only 
a  mournful  silence,  which  too  truly  informed  him  of  the 
fate  of  his  countrj'men.  He  passed  \ip  the  river,  now  a 
cheerless  solitude,  fort  Nassau  opposite  Coaquenahu  and 
the  island  Aquekana-iua,  having  been  for  some  time  aban- 
doned. Above  Nassau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiinmerkil, 
noiv  Cooper's  Creek,  was  seated  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
invited  him  to  enter  the  stream.  He  might  have  com- 
plied, and  doubtless  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
treachery,  (for  they  were  of  the  sanguinary  race  of  the 
Sankhicans,)  but  for  the  timely  warning,  humanely  given 
him  by  one  of  the  tribe.  Need  it  be  added  that  the 
generous  individual  w  as  of  that  sex  bounteously  bestow- 
ed upon  the  wayfarer  man,  in  city  or  in  desert,  to  be  his 
solace  and  his  safeguard — Woman!  whom  even  her  na- 
tive wilderness  cannot  always  render  wild,  nor  a  life  of 
savage  association  deprive  of  her  innate  softness! — The 
fame  of  the  amiable  jirincess  of  the  Powhatan  is  deserv- 
edly dear  to  us;  shall  we  not  gratefully  cherish  the  me- 
mory of  our  own,  though  nameless  heroine  of  the  Le- 
nape  Wlliittuc? 

De  Vries,  after  proceeding  to  Tirginia  for  provisions, 
returned  to  Europe,  and  the  Indians  were  left  once 
more,  sole  monarchs  of  the  country.  Not  a  trace  re- 
mained of  the  Dutch  settlements  during  this  their  first 
era;  and  so  completely  was  even  their  name  obliterated, 
that,  in  the  map  of  Novum  Belgium  by  Be  Laet,  publish- 
ed in  his  Novus  OnBis,  1633,  but  for  the  names  of  the 
capes,  and  the  river,  it  could  not  be  infeiTed  that  a  Hol- 
lander had  ever  been  in  the  land  of  t|he  Minquas  and 
Naraticons. 

The  crown  of  England,  it  is  well  known,  from  the 
year  1498,  when  Cabot  sailed  along  the  coast  from  New- 
foundland as  far  south  as  the  38th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, had  claimed  the  country  by  right  of  discovery;  and 
the  first  James  or  Charles  granted  a  comynission  to  Sii- 
Edmund  Ployden,  to  plant  and  possess  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory including  the  Nortli  and  South  rivers.  SirEdmund, 
who  was  created  Earl  Palatine  of  Nova  Albion,  formed 
a  company  of  viscounts,  barons,  baronets,  knights,  gen- 
tlemen and  adventurers;  and  this  goodi}"  band,  or  a  part 
of  them,  underjthe  style  of  "the  Albion  knights  of  the 
conversion  of  (the)  twenty-three  kings  (of  Charles  ri- 
ver,)" actually  commenced  their  settlements,  her«  in 
om-  very  neighboui-hood.    A  pyrt  was  begun  at  Eriwo- 
mec,  or  Pensouken  in  New-Jersey,  of  which  no  more  trace 
remains,  than  of  the  gold  mine  it  was  to  protect.  Even 
the  sites  of  the  majority  of  those  places  can  only  be  con- 
jectured: Roymount  was  the  present  Lewes,  and  Rich- 
tieck  lay  probably  somewhere  between  Salem  and  Al- 
loway's  creeks  in  Jersey.    Of  other  spots  settled  or  in- 
tended to  be,  as  little  is  now  remembered;  such  as  Kil- 
dorpt/,  near  the  falls  of  Chaides'  river;  or  Belville,  the 
seat  of  a  descendant  of  kings,  Beauchamp  Plantagenet, 
one  of  the  Knights  companions,  who  was  "  admitted  as 
the  familiar"  of  the  Earl  Palatine,  and  had  "cabined" 
with  him  for  seven  years  amo.ng  the  Indians.    Nay,  the 
very  chosen  residence  of  the  Earl  himself,  the  metropo- 
lis of  his  empire — TVafcefsi — where  seventy  Albion  sub- 
jects were  once  seated,  has  for  ever,  like  Troy-j  disap- 


peared from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  circumstances 
alone  lead  us  to  guess  that  it  once  fi  ourished  on  the  bank 
of  Salem  creek! 

The  planting  of  this  colony  did  not  commence  until 
about  1640.  The  Dutch  of  Kew-Netherland,  although 
Holland  had  formally  yielded  her  pretensions  to  Eng- 
land, taking-  advantage  of  the  internal  commotions  then 
commencing  in  the  British  kingdom,  tenaciously  held 
on  to  their  possessions,  and,  being  occasionally  aided  by 
their  new  rivals  the  Swedes  against  a  common  enemy, 
gave  the  English  colonists  much  trouble.  Some  Swe- 
dish soldiers  had  even  dared  to  take  possession  of  the 
abandoned  fort  and  mine  of  Eriwomec,  in  oi-der,  as  Plan- 
tagenet writes,  "  to  cross  the  Dutch  of  Manhatoes  and 
vmdersell  them."  "  Since  my  return,"  observes  Master 
Evelyn  in  an  epistle  to  the  Countess  Palatine  in  Eng- 
land— "  eighteen  Swedes  are  settled  in  the  province,  and 
sometimes  six  Dutch  doe  in  a  boat  trade  without  fear." 
xVgainst  a  confederacy  so  powerful  what  could  stand? 
The  gallant  and  accomplished  Ploj  den  was  despoiled 
of  his  dominion — the  Empire  of  New-Albion,  with  its 
wholesome  government  and  laws,  fell — at  what  particu- 
lar period  history  has  not  deig-ned  to  tell,  and  has  scarce- 
ly left  a  name  behind,  even  in  a  brief  note  on  the  page 
of  a  provincial  record. 

After  the  catastrophe  at  Swanendael,  the  Dutch  had 
again  gradually  obfciined  footing  on  the  shores  of  Ziiydt 
riviere,  and,  as  early  as  1638,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Swedish  historian  of  New-Sweden,  Acrelius,  had  erect- 
ed a  fort  at  Hoerne-Kil. 

In  the  year  1638,  the  first  appearance  of  the  Swedes 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  when,  in  ])ious  fulfilment  of 
the  design  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  illustrious  daught- 
er, aided  by  the  counsels  of  her  chancellor,  the  excellent 
Oxenstierna,  determined  to  attempt  the  establishing  a 
colony  on  our  river.  Landing  at  Cape  Inloop,  from  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  place,  the  Swxdes  named  the 
spot  on  which  they  first  set  their  feet,  Paradisct. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch  on  our  bay  and  river,  becomes  so  blended,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  view  them  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  settlements,  together. 

The  town  of  Christina  Harbour,  and  Christina.  Fort, 
were  the  fii-st  places  ei-ected  by  the  Swedes,  and  in  the 
year  of  their  arrival,  1638.  They  stood  at  a  place  called 
by  the  natives  Hopohaccan,  on  the  north  of  the  sti-eam 
Minquaas,  sometim.es  called  Suspecotigh,  and  not  far 
from  its  mouth.  The  stream  also  received  the  name  of 
Christina,  which  it  still  retains,  and  a  villag-e  of  some  an- 
tiquity, farther  up  the  creek,  is  )'et  called  Christina. — 
But  the  fort  and  the  primitive  town  of  Christina  Harbour 
have  disappeared:  happily,  however,  for  the  antiquary, 
an  accurate  draught  of  both,  by  the  engmeer  Lind^ironi, 
is  preserved  in  the  Nya  Swerige  of  Campanius,  who  foi-- 
nishes  besides  a  minute  account  of  its  capture  in  1655  by 
the  Dutch  under  Stuyvesant,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
days,  and  which  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Swedish  traveller /&/m,  who  visited  this  spot 
in  1748,  had  presented  to  him  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Tran- 
bcrg,  minister  of  the  Swedish  church  at  Wilmington,  an 
old  Swedish  silver  coin  of  Christina,  found  among  axes, 
shovels,  and  other  things,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet 
under  ground,  by  some  workmen,  who  in  the  preceding 
summer  were  throwing  up  a  redoubt  to  protect  the  place 
from  an  expected  attack  by  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
The  new  fortification,  as  Mr.  Tranberg  informed  Kalm, 
was  on  the  same  spot  which  the  old  one  had  occupied; 
Kalm  adds,  that  it  is  nearly  three  miles  from  that  point, 
by  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  its  mouth. 

On  the  island  of  Tenna  Kong  once  stood  the  town  of 
New  Goihenberg,  the  metropolis  of  the  Swedish  Ameri- 
can Empire,  as  it  has  been  pleasantly  denominated  by  a 
learned  member  of  our  society.  Nyu  Gotliehorg  had  its 
church,  consecrated  by  i))-.  Campanius  m  164:6 ;  its  fort, 
and  its  palace.  Upon  this  island  all  the  principal  free- 
men had  their  dwellings  and  plantations.  It  was  in  the 
splendid  palace  of  Printzhoff,  the  first  governor  Printz 
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had  concluded  treaties  with  the  native  lords  of  the  soil, 
which,  under  his  successor  Risingh,  were  revived  with 
the  assembled  Sakimen  in  1654— the  very  year  before 
Nya  Gotheborg-,  with  all  its  glories,  was  demolished  by 
the  Dutch.  According-  to  Campanius,  New  Gotheborg- 
was  totally  "  desti-oyed."  It  is  g-ratifying-,  however,  to 
learn  from  William  Penn  himself,  that  on  liis  arrival,  the 
Swedes  had  a  church,  perhaps  the  ancient  edilice,  yet 
standing-  at  Tinlcum. 

"  At  Mocoponaca,"  says  Campanius,  (on  the  stream  of 
that  name)  "  there  were  some  houses  built,  and  after- 
wards a  fort."  This  became  the  old  Upland  of  the 
Swedes,  called  subsequently  by  Penn,  from  the  birth 
place  of  his  friend  Pearson,  Chester. 

Korsholm  Fort,  abandoned,  and  burned  by  the  Indians, 
after  Governor  Printz  returned  to  Sweden,  stood  in  Pas- 
saiung,  the  domain  of  the  commander  Sven,  perhaps  at 
Wicacoa.  It  was  from  the  sons  of  Sven  {Sven  Smncr) 
William  Penn  purchased  the  ground  on  wliich  Philadel- 
phia is  now  built. 

Manaiurig  fortikn,  was  a  handsome  little  fort  built  of 
hickory  logs,  with  sand  and  stones  filled  in  between,  and 
palisadoes  cut  very  sharp  at  the  top;  and,  like  the  other 
forts,  was  mounted  with  cannon.  It  was  placed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  by  the  natives  Manaiung,  or 
Menajaltse,  and  perhaps  Mitabacong  or  3Iat!nacong;  by 
the  Dutch  Scliuylkil,  and  by  the  Swedes  Skiarkilen  and 
Lindskilen. 

Nya  Wasa  and  Grtpsholm  are  laid  down  on  some  of 
the  old  maps  as  fortified  places.  Ebeling  supposes  they 
were  on  the  Schuylkill,  but  Du  Simitiere  places  them  on 
the  Delaware, between  Nya  Gothenborgand  the  Schuyl- 
kOl,  Campanius,  however,  assigns  them  a  station  be- 
tween the  Schuylkill,  and  a  stream  north  of  Tinicum, 
Gripskolm  near  the  Delaware,  and  Nya  Wasa  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Schuylkil,  probably  about  the  point  a  little 
below  IJartram's  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  latter  with  any  cei-tainty,  for  but  a  single  sti'eam 
above  Tinicum  is  laid  down  on  the  maps,  called  by 
Lindstrom,  the  only  one  who  gives  it  a  name,  Tenna 
Kongz  Kilen.  Nya  Wasa  m&y  therefore  have  been  situ- 
ated even  below  the  present  Cobb's  Creek. 

CMncessing,  or  Kinscssing,  Campanius  informs  us,  was 
called  the  New  fort,  and  its  title  sufiiciently  indicates  its 
location.  But,  in  the  words  of  tlie  Swedish  v/riter, 
"This  was  no  fort,  but  good  strong  log  houses,  built  of 
hard  hickory;  two  stories  high;  which  was  a  fort  good 
and  strong  enough  to  secure  themselves  from  the  In- 
dians." He  adds  that  the  governor  had  settled  five  free- 
men there,  who  derived  a  comfortable  living  from  til- 
lage: this  was  then  the  population  of  the  township  of 
Kingsessing. 

s  Many  other  settlements  were  made,  and  the  old  maps 
of  Campanius  and  Lindstrom  are  crowded  v/ith  Dutch 
and  Swedish  names  of  places  on  both  .sides  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Du  Simitiere  places  Schonberg  immediately  north 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  Molwehl  next  above,  about  the 
site  of  Philadelphia. 

Finlandt,  called  by  the  natives  Chamassung,  inhabited 
.  by  Fins,  was  situated,  says  Campanius,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Christina  fort.  Meulendcicl,  according  to 
Du  Simitiere  and  Ogibly,  was  between  Uplandt  and 
New  Gothenberg.  Lapananel  was  next  below  Finlandt. 
There  was  besides  a  Swedish  settlement  at  Olof  Stilles 
place,  called  Teclioherassi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tini- 
cum; another  at  Karakung,  where  they  had  a  water- 
mill,  but  the  situation  of  which  is  unknown;  and  a  third 
at  Mechacanzia  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  falls,  and  next 
below  the  place  called  <S'a»?fa'co?!*. 

There  was  a  Swedish  village,  as  Ebeling  remarks  from 
Campanius,  at  Wicacoa,  where  they  had  a  church  with 
its  loop  holes  for  defence,  as  early  as  1669;  and  from  an 
expression  of  the  latter  it  might  be  inferred  that  Wica- 
coa and  Passaiung  were  the  same.  In  Lindstrom's  map, 
the  two  places  are  laid  down  as  exclusively  occupying 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  entire  gi-ound  plot  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  liberties.    The  Dutch  had  a  settle- 


ment at  Rypcrt  Landet  or  ManaiJiaan,  near  Christina 
Creek,  below  which,  some  miles,  betv/een  two  nameless 
streams,  lies  the  town  of  Straws  Wijk. 

Nieu  Causland,  by  its  appearance  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance,  on  the  old  map  of  1655,  covers  the 
site  of  the  present  Newcastle.  Du  Simitiere  places  a, 
town  of  Nieu  Castel  above  Christina;  and  another  Nieu 
Castle  al  Sand  hoek,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Delaware  j 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  fmi  Kasirnir  its  pi-oper  loca- 
tion, which  is  making  tliree  New  Castles  out  of  one,,  for 
fort  Kasimer  was  unquestionably  the  Nieu  Causland 
of  Lindstrom  and  tlie  Nieu  Castel  of  Campanius;  and 
others. 

The  place  at  which  the  Dutch  erected  Fori  Kasimer,. 
says  Campanius,  was  called  (by  the  Indians,  it  is  presum- 
ed,) Sand  hocken,  and  was  on  the  south,  as  Christina,  fort 
was  on  the  tiorth  of  the  Minquaas  or  Mingoes  creek,- call- 
ed by  the  Swxdes  Christina.  It  was  in  1651,  that  the 
Dutch  were  suffei-ed  by  the  Swedish  g'overnor  Printz, 
who  contented  liimself  with  timidly  protesting  ag.ainst, 
the  measure,  to  possess  themselves  of  this  key  to  New 
Sweden.  In  1654,  the  successor  of  Printz,  governor 
Risingh,  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  either  by  treach- 
ery or  by  storm,  for  the  historians  disagree  on  this  point,, 
when  it  received  the  new  title  of  The  Fort  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sven, 
schute,  lord  of  Passaiung.  In  the  following  year  it  was- 
the  first  place  of  strength  obliged  to  yield  to  tlie  con- 
queror Stuy  vesant,  and  was  afterwards  called  Fort  Nieu 
Amstel.  The  account  by  Campanius  of  these  transac- 
tions is  interesting,  and  his  book  contains  besides  an  en- 
graved view  of  the  fort  itself  under  its  Swedish  title  of 
Trefulldigheets  Forte. 

'l"o  regain  the  command  of  the  Delaware,  after  the 
erection  by  the  Dutch  of  fort  Kasimir,  the  Swedes  chose 
a  point  further  down  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, a  little  below  the  present  Salem  Creek,  on  which 
to  build  a  fort.  The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  old  ma]5S 
and  books  as  Oitsessing,  AsamaJioyiing,  and  Varchens  kil. 
The  fort  was  called  Elfsborg,  or  Elsenburg,  after  a  town 
of  that  name  in  Sweden.  But  the  gan-ison  met  here 
with  an  enemj',  not  quite  so  unexpected,  perhaps,  as  it 
proved  irresistible;  and  were  actually  driven  out  by  a 
foe  which  history  will  blush  to  introduce  except  by  a 
periphrasi.s,  in  which  the  world  may  be  informed  that 
the  discomfited  soldiers  left  to  the  abandoned  fortress 
the  opprobrious  title  of  musquetoeshorg. 

This  may  be  considered  the  last  of  this  series,  unless 
we  include  the  intrenchments,  which  we  are  informed, 
were  thrown  up  by  the  Europeans,  at  Point-7io-point,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city,  near  Trenton  in  Jersey,  and  at 
otlier  places  along  the  river,  as  defences  against  the  rov- 
ing war  parties  of  the  Five  nations. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


We  observe  by  the  Brov/nsville  Galax_v,  that  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Smith  and  Snowden,  have  just  finished  at  that 
place  a  new  Steam  Boat,  called  the  Monongahela.  She 
is  intended  to  ply  between  Pittsburg  and  Brownsville, 
when  the  state  of  water  will  admit.  She  is  of  light  di-aft 
andwill  most  probably  run  regularly  throughout  tlie  year. 
The  first  trip  was  to  be  made  on  the  27't]i.  We  wish  the 
proprietors  success. 

Easton,  Pa.  March  7. — A  boat,  containing  400  barrels 
of  whiskey,  equal  in  weight  to  600  bbls.  of  flour,  under 
the  command  of  capt.  James  Connor  was  safely  landed 
at  Philadelphia,  last  week.  We  beheve  this  is  the  largest 
load  of  whiskey  which  ever  descended  the  Delaware 
from  this  place. — Sent. 

Died,  on  Friday,  8th  ult.  at  his  late  residence  in  West- 
moreland county.  Pa.  Johjt  Scull,  Esq.  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age.  More  than  40  years  since  Mr.  Scull  became 
a  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  then  an  inconsiderable  military 
post  of  the  AVestern  frontier.  Immediately  after  his  re- 
sidence here,  he  published  the  Pittslnirg  Gazette,  the 
first  new-spaper  issued  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. 
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AUDITOR  GENERAL'S  REPORT— Read  Feb.  23,  1828. 
Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Bai-k,  Flour,  Salted  Provisions,  Domestic  Distilled  Spii-its  and  Butter  and  Lard 
Inspected  annually  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  from  1821  to  1827,  inclusive. 
— -  ■  BARK.  ■  ~~  I 
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Thermometer. 

lighest  4th  60 
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Barometer. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  DEJAWARE. 


[Maiich 


DELAWARE  TRADE  AND  CANAL. 

Last  year  tlie  Board  of  Canal  Commlssionerg  recom- 
iTiended  to  the  Leg'islature  of  Pennsylvania,  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  state,  which  embraced  the  Dela- 
ware Canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Carpenter's  Point.  A 
part  only  of  this  plan  was  acted  on,  and  surveys  were 
directed  to  be  made  in  various  directions  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  and  cost  of  different  routes. 

The  Delaware  was  divided  into  three  sections,  and 
Mr.  Sarg-eant,  the  engineer  appointed  by  the  Bo.ai-d,  has 
reported  them  as  follows: 

1.  The  upper  section,  from  Carpenter's  Point  to  Easton, 

70  miles,  cost  §1,430,669  or  §20,438  per  mile. 
^.  Middle  section,  from  Easton  to  Bristol,  60  miles,  cost 

§640,624,  or  §10,657  per  mile, 
o.  Lower  section,  from  Bristol  to  Kensington,  17"^  miles 

cost  §200,799,  or  $11,474  per  mile.  Total  147f  miles. 

It  is  believed  by  persons  residing-  on  or  near  the  De- 
laware, and  acquainted  with  river  improvements,  that 
their  estimates,  particularly  that  of  the  upper  section, 
are  much  too  high. 

To  estim.ate  with  any  precision  the  cost  of  a  canal  on 
such  a  river  as  the  Delaware,  where  bluff"  rocky  moun- 
tains come  down  close  on  it  in  many  parts,  and  where 
strong  walls  are  required  to  protect  the  can.al  from  inun- 
■dations  and  ice  freshets,  requires  no  ordinary  talents  and 
experience. 

After  an  elaborate  sui-vey,  the  engineer  should  take 
into  consideration  the  f:\cility  of  obtaining  materials,  the 
■cost  at  v/hich  they  can  be  delivered  on  the  spot,  and  the 
actual  price  of  labour. 

It  is  a  well  knov/n  fact,  that  by  an  impolitic  law  of  last 
sesssion,  the  Board  lost  the  services  of  its  chief  engineers, 
and  others  of  an  inferior  gi'ade  in  jiublic  estimation, 
were  obtained.  This  was  a  circumstance  deeph^  re- 
gretted by  every  body;  but  v/as  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  reducing-  the  compensation  below  its  proper 
standarcL 

Mr.  Sargeant  is  a  gentleman  of  respectable  talents  and 
character,  who  has  seen  some  service  as  a  sub-engineer 
on  the  New-Yoric  canals.  He  has  never,  we  believe, 
l)een  employed  in  a  superior  capacit)',  and  has  no  direct 
experience  in  making  estimates  for  a  canal  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  large  river.  That  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to 
Pennsylvania:  he  brought  with  him  a  preconceived  idea 
of  the  value  of  materials  and  labour,  founded  on  N.York 
estimates,  and  totally  irrelevant  to  our  country. 

If  we  carefully  weigh  all  these  circvunstances,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  his  estimates. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  is  indeed  truly 
surprising,  that  the  canal  committee  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  Mr.  Lehman  at  the  head,  should  have 
received  Mr.Sargcant's  estimate  as  conclusive;  and  with- 
out inquiry  or  observation  of  any  kind,  have  drawn  the 
pen  across  the  upper  section  of  the  Delaware,  and  ex- 
punged it  with  the  most  perfect  indilference. 

This  betrays  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  trade  which  may  be  secured  to  Philadelphia 
by  extending  the  canal  to  C:irpenter's  Point;  a  trade,  in 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Wright,  the  eminent  engineer, 
second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Erie  canal. 
This  is  thrown  M'itli  reprehensible  levity  into  the  lap  of 
New  York,  to  augment  the  resources  of  our  gigantic  ri- 
val, and  impoverish  our  metropolis.  This  too  at  a  time 
when  Baltimore  is  weaving  a  web  to  catch  all  our  west- 
ern and  Susquehanna  trade,  and  turn  our  very  canals 
against  us,  on  which  millions  of  our  money  will  be  ex- 
pended; in  order  to  make  Baltimore  "the  great  centi'al 
city  of  the  Union." 

The  object  of  this  essay,  is  to  remove  the  film  from 
the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  they  may 
see  their  true  interests  before  it  is  too  late.  There  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose:  the  canal  bill  is  now  under  debate, 
and  it  may  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  in  its 
present  shape,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  it. 


This  subject  may  be  viewed  as  follows: 
1st.  The  average  cost  of  all  the  Pennsyvania  canals. 
2d.  Mr.  Sargeant's  survey  and  estimate  of  the  upper 
Delaware  section,  compared  with  surveys  lately  made 
on  the  Lehigh,  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
above  Wilkesbarre,  and  on  the  Delaw;u-e,  by  IMi-.Canvas 
White,  and  Mr.  Randal,  and  .Judge  Wright. 

3d.  The  magnitude  of  the  Delaware  trade,  the  sources 
from  which  it  will  be  derived,  and  the  facility  with 
wliich  the  greater  pai-t  may  be  secured  to  Philadelphia. 

1st.  Average  cost  of  the -Pennsylvania  Canak. 

The  improvements  projected  by  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners  should  be  regarded  as  one  entire  s}-steni 
branching  oft"  in  every  direction,  and  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  composed  of  ma- 
n_y  parts  intimately  connected  with  each  other;  these 
may  be  aptly  compai-ed  to  the  arteries  and  veins  which 
direct  the  current  of  blood  to  the  heart,  and  disti-ibute  it 
over  the  whole  botly. 

It  is  unfair  to  take  up  any  one  canal,  and  make  the 
cost  of  its  construction,  the  criterion  of  its  usefulness;  the 
whole  should  be  combined  and  viewed  as"  an  effort  of 
the  state  to  produce  a  certain  beneficial  residt;  and  the 
aggregate  expenditure  only  should  be  regarded.  In 
every  great  undertaking,  some  parts  will  always  cost 
more  tlian  others 

Fortunately  we  have  certain  data  that  will  enable  us 
■  to  an-ive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  relative  to  the  cost 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canals. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ment ably  accounts  why  "the  cost  of  the  sections  first 
commenced,  will  exceed  the  sum  originally  in  contem- 
plation." It  also  states  that  160  miles  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  and  partially  completed,  for  less  than  11,000 
dols.  per  mile.  It  also  remarks,  "that  part  of  the  work 
not  yet  under  contract,  may  be  executed  for  less  than 
the  estimates,  which  are  predicated  on  hig-her  prices, 
both  for  labour  and  materials,  than  those  at  which  they 
can  now  be  procured." 

The  opinion  of  the  lamented  Governor  Clinton,  ex- 
pressed in  his  last  message,  is  pointedly  refeiTed  to  in 
the  Report,  and  merits  great  consider.ation.  The  Go- 
vernor said,  "The  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  have  cost 
betweeen  20  and  30,000  dols.  a  mile,  and  this  enormous 
expenditure  will  never  occur  again.  All  the  mysteries 
of  such  operations  are  developed,  and  all  the  difficulties 
diminished,  and  it  may  be  confidently  presumed  that  the 
maximum  expenses  of  any  given  Canal  will  not  exceed 
10,000  dollars  a  mile,  unless  it  passes  over  high  moun- 
tains, by  locks,  inclined  planes,  and  deep  cuttings,  or 
under  themby  extensive  tunnels." 

It  is  remarkable,  how  nearly  Governor  Clinton's  opi- 
nion coincides  witli  the  facts  detailed  by  the  committee. 
We  have  the  experience  of  the  ablest  men  in  America^ 
on  subjects  of  internal  improvement,  tested  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  elaborate  researches  and  estimates  of  scientific 
engineers;  not  confining  their  attention  to  a  single  canal 
route,  but  embracing  the  principal  rivers  of  the  state. 

We  may  then  fairly  conclude,  that  tlie  Pennsylvania  I 
canals  will  not  cost  more  than  ten  or  eleven  thousand  j 
dollars  a  mile.  | 

Secmd.  Mr.  Sargeant's  survey  and  estimate  of  the  upper  j 
Delaware   Section;   compared  with  surveys  lately 
made  . on  the  Lehigh,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, above  Wilkesbarre,  and  on  the  Delaware. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  between  Bristol  and  u 
Kensington,  is  nnw  safe  and  excellent.  | 

Should  it  be  an  object  with  tlie  state  to  save  the  pre-  i 
sent  expenditure  of  200,000  dollars,  the  canal  on  this 
section  may  be  delayed,  without  much  injury,  until  the 
ti-easvu-y  is  replenished  by  resources  drawn  from  the  ca- 
nals themselves.  j . 

According  to  Mr.  Sargeant's  estimates,  a  complete  wa-  j , 
tei"  communication  may  be  made  from  Dnnning's  feiTV,  U 
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near  Carpenter's  Point,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for 
$15,933  per  mile 

Mr.  S.  was  directed  to  make  his  survey  for  a  canal  4 
feet  deep,  40  feet  wide  at  the  top  water-hne,  with  locks 
14  by  90  feet  clear  in  the  chamber. 

As  the  upper  section  of  the  Delaware  canal  is  intend- 
ed to  connect  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  rea- 
son and  policy  would  dictate  tliat  it  should  have  the 
same  dimensions;  that  canal  is  32  feet  wide  on  the  water 
line — depth  of  water  4  feet — locks  76  feet  between  the 
gates — 9  feet  wide,  and  suitable  for  boats  carrying-  25  to 
30  tons. 

If  we  estimate  the  difference  between  a  broad  and  a 
naiTow  canal  at  one-fourth,  then  the  cost  will  be  only 
$11,613  per  mile. 

We  have  heard  from  very  respectable  authority,  that 
the  upper  section  of  the  Delaware  canal  may  be  let  out 
on  contract  for  $11,000  per  mile. 

To  show  how  easy  it  is  for  respectable  engineers  to 
make  extravagant  estimates  of  the  cost  of  canals  on  the 
margin  of  rivers,  we  shall  give  the  substance  of  a  part  of 
Mr.  Treziulny's  report  to  the  Governor,  made  March  5, 
182r. 

That  engineer  estimated  the  cost  of  129  miles  of  Canal 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  above  Wilkes- 
barre,  at  23,938  dols.  per  mile,  whilst  Mr.  Randal's  esti- 
mate for  104  miles,  from  Wyomingto  the  State  line,  was 
only  12,941  dols.  per  mile.  Judge  Wright's  estimate  for 
a  canal  on  the  Delaware,  66  miles  in  length,  from  the 
Lackawaxen  to  Deposit,  was  $13,180  per  mile.  This 
country  is  as  rugged  as  any  on  the  Delaware. 

According  to  a  statement  pubUshed  by  the  Lehigh 
company,  Feb.  12,  1828,  Mr.  Canvas  White's  estimate 
for  a  canal  and  slack-water  navigation  on  the  Lehigh, 
45f  miles  in  length,  from  Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk,  was 
17,078  dols.  per  mile.  This  canal  is  to  be  45  feet  wide, 
with  the  embankments  laid  out  so  as  to  admit  the  canal 
to  be  widened  to  60  feet,  to  pass  twin-boats  of  67  tons — 
5  feet  deep,  with  locks  22  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long. 
If  we  suppose  such  a  canal  would  cost  one-third  more 
than  a  canal  similar  to  that  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware, 
the  cost  would  be  11,386  dols.  per  mile. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  another  result  by  comparing 
the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  river  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
where  more  "bluff  rocky  mountains  come  close  on  the 
river,  making  it  necessary  to  raise  embankments  on  the 
river,  which  must  be  protected  by  walls." 

We  think  we  have  made  out  the  following  positions, 
viz. 

1.  That  a  narrow  canal  between  Dunning's  feny  and 
Easton,  and  a  broad  canal  between  Easton  and  Bristol, 
which  will  open  a  complete  water  communication  with 
Philadelphia,  may  be  made  for  §11,613  per  mile,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sargeant's  estimates. 

2.  That  in  all  probabihty  such  canals  between  Dun- 
ning's feny  and  Bristol,  by  which  a  complete  water  com- 
munication may  be  opened  with  Pliiladelphia,  may  be 
made  for  about  10,000  dols.  per  mile. 

3.  That  the  probable  cost  of  a  narrow  canal  from 
Dunning's  ferry  to  Easton,  will  not  exceed  12,000  dols. 
per  mile. 

TTiird.  T7ie  magnitude  nf  the  Delaware  Trade,  the 
sources  from  which  it  will  be  derived,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  greater  part  may  he  secured  to  Philadelphia. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  show  in  what  manner  a  canal  and  i-ail-road 
communication  may  be  opened  between  Dunning's  ferry 
on  the  Delaware,  and  Harmony  on  the  Susquehanna. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  object  with  the 
friends  of  internal  improvement,  to  connect  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  with  works  belonging  to  private  corpora- 
tions. We  allude  to  the  Union  and  Schuylkill  canals, 
which  were  to  become  the  medium  by  which  the  trade 
of  tlie  north  and  west,  was  to  be  transported  to  Phila- 
delphia. 
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This  wise  policy  which  gave  additional  value  to  those 
private  works,  rendered  them  subservient  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  State,  and  the  general  accommodation 
of  the  people. 

The  Lehigh  Canal  and  navigation  will  extend  the  be- 
nefit of  internal  trade,  45  miles  into  a  valuable  coal  re- 
gion, and  give  additional  value  to  the  Delawaa-e  Canal 
below  Easton. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
on  the  Delaware,  and  that  canal  and  railroftd  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  open  another  communication,  60 
miles  in  length,  into  the  Lackawanna  coal  valley;  and 
the  Lackawanna  railroad,  25  miles  long;  will  extend  this 
intercourse  into  Harmony  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  3 
miles  below  the  state  Hue. 

These  railroads  and  canal,  85  miles  long,  may  be  made 
eminently  useful  to  Philadelphia,  if  the  Delawai-e  canal 
is  extended  to  Dunning's  feny:  if  this  is  not  donc,_  they 
ivlll  purvey  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  on  which  the  trade  will  he  carried  to  thz 
Hudson. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  from  Dun- 
ning's feiTy  to  the  Hudson,  is  neai-ly  70  miles;  from 
thence  by  "that  river,  to  New  York,  100  miles,  making 
the  total  distance  from  the  Delaware  to  New  Y'ork,  170 
miles. 

The  distance  to  Philadelphia,  from  the  same  point  on 
the  Delaware,  is  only  145  miles; — tlie  lockage  is  also 
considerably  less. 

The  climate  in  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna,  is  much  more  temperate  tl-.an  on  the  high 
lands  and  on  the  Hudson :  this  will  give  anotlier  very  im- 
portant advantage  to  Philadelphia. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  with  these  manifest  advanta- 
ges,  in  distance — in  lockage — and  in  chmate,  Philadel- 
phia may  not  contend,  and  contend  victoriously  for  the 
Delaware  ti-ade :  the  larger  it  is,  the  better.  Experience 
tvill  prove  that  Philarlelphia  can  control  the  Susquehanna 
trade,  when  brought  to  the  Delaware,  better  than  she  can 
elseichere.  _  .     ^ , 

Various  improvements  are  projected  on  the  main  N. 
E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna — on  the  Chenango — on 
the  Onondago,  &:c.  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

An  apjdication  was  lately  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  to  authorise  a  joint  stock  company,  to  make 
a  slack-water  navigation  on  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Cooperstown  to  the  Pennsylvania  line;  from  thence  to 
Harmony,  the  river  requires  no  improvement.  The  dis- 
tance wi'll  be  about  80  miles.  Ample  funds  can  be  i-ais- 
ed  for  its  completion.  The  company  will  also^  be  em- 
powered to  make  a  railroad  from  the  head  of  Otsego 
Lake  to  Fort  Plain  on  the  Erie  canal. 

Last  vcar  the  friends  of  tlie  Chenango  canal,  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  have  it  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  The  bill  passed  the  lower  house,  and  faded 
in  the  senate  only  by  4  votes.  Another  application  has 
been  made  this  session,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
This  canal  will  be  90  miles  in  length,  and  will  extend 
from  Binghampton  to  Whitesboro',  or  Utica  on  the  Ene 
canal.  The  distance  from  Chenango  Point  to  Harmo- 
ny, is  30  miles.  •  , 

The  Onondago,  or  Homer  river  flows  into  the  Che- 
nango, about  13  miles  above  Binghampton,  (or  Chenan- 
go Point.)  ,    t_    •  r  u 

This  river  is  now  navigable  for  rafts  and  arks,  in  tresh- 
ets,  as  high  as  Post  Watson,  which  is  about  30  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Chenango.  A  slack-wa- 
ter navigation  may  be  made  on  it  at  a  moderate  expense. 
Judge  Geddes  surveyed  the  route  of  a  canal  from  thence 
to  Syracuse,  on  the  Erie  canal:  he  made  the  distance 
30  miles;  and  reported  a  supply  of  water  for  the  sum- 

The  celebrated  salt-works  of  the  state  of  New  York 
ai-e  at,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  The 
distance  from  thence  by  Homer  river  to  Bmghampton, 
is  about  75  miles.  ThLs  is  the  shortest  practicable  route 
from  the  salt  villages  to  the  Siwquehann*  nver. 
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The  salt,  g^'psum,  and  coal  trade  alone,  would  remu- 
nerate any  company  for  the  capital  expended  in  this  use- 
ful work. 

A  law  has  lately  been  passed  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
authorising  a  company  to  make  a  railroad  from  Ithaca  to 
Owego: — this  will  give  another  facility  for  trade,  and 
open  another  avenue  to  the  Erie  canal. 

The  main  object  of  all  these  improvements  is  to  sup- 
ply the  country  drained  by  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Delawai-e,  with  salt,  lime,  and  gypsum — to  exchange 
those  valuable  articles  for  Lackawanna  coal,  with  which 
to  supply  the  salt  villages,  and  the  interior  of  New  York; 
to  carry  the  lumber  and  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
extensive  region,  by  the  Delaware  route,  (the  shortest 
practicable)  to  tlie  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
and  to  secure  through  the  same  medium,  merchandise, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  all  its  variety,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  an  active,  energetic  population,  augmenting 
with  singular  rapidity,  and  inhabiting  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  productive  districts  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  simple  extension  of  the  Delaware  canal  to 
Dunning's  ferry,  (or  Bolton)  we  should  render  all  the 
New  York  canals  and  rail-roads  projected  between  the 
Erie  canal  and  the  Susquehanna,  tributary  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

But  it  is  not  this  trade  alone,  extensive  and  valuable 
as  it  unquestionably  is,  that  Philadelphia  may  secure; — 
there  is  another,  equal  perhaps  in  importance  to  the  one 
already  described. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  mass 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its 
branches  above  Tioga  Point,  comprehending  all  the 
country  at  the  sources  of  the  Tioga,  the  Conhocton,  and 
Canesteo,  which  rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny mountain,  may  find  a  shorter  and  easier  route  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  by  the  Delaware,  than  by  the  main 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

This,  at  the  first  blush,  may  appear  paradoxical,  but 
only  to  those  who  have  never  duly  considered  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1826,  at  attempt  was  made  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  aided  by  their  chief  engineer. 
Judge  Wright,  to  induce  the  state  of  New  York  to  sub- 
scribe $500,000  to  the  stock  of  that  company,  to  enable 
the  managers  to  extend  it  to  Carbondale. 

It  was  ui-ged  with  much  plausibihty,  that  the  time  was 
rapidly  approaching,  when  the  Erie  canal  would  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  accommodate  the  immense  trade  which 
would  flow  towards  the  Hudson;  that  a  new  canal  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  North  river  would  soon  be- 
come indispensable,  and  that  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
canal  lying  in  the  projected  line  of  communication, 
would  save  the  state  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

To  aid  that  negociation,  elaborate  surveys,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  company  were  made  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lackawaxen  creek,  up  the  Delaware  to  Deposit,  and 
across  the  isthmus  to  Bettsburg,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Estimates  were  made  of  the  whole  route;  but  after  the 
most  careful  research,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  impracti- 
cable to  connact  the  Delaware  mid  Susnuehanna-bv  a 
Canal.  ^ 

As  the  Delaware  at  Delhi,  according  to  surveys  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  the  State  koad  Commission- 
ers, was  found  to  be  higher  than  the  summit  level  of  this 
canal,  msupei-able  local  obstacles  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  must  have  rendered  its  use  as  a  feeder, 
either  absolutely  impossible,  or  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  engineer,  estimated  the  length  of  this 
canal  at  "Ui  miles,  and  found  tlie  elevation  from  the 
Delaware  river  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  to  be  49rfeet,  and  the  descent  from 
this  point  to  the  Susquehanna  to  be  527  feet  at  Betts- 
Durg,  making  the  Susquehanna  30  feet  lower  than  the 
iJelaware. 

It  is  believed  that  no  other  point  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  north  of  the 


Blue  Mountain,  presents  a  larger  supply  of  water,  or 
equal  facilities  as  to  distance  and  lockage. 

The  various  canals  projected  between  several  points 
on  the  Susquehanna,  and  Pottsville  on  the  Schuylkill, 
have  been  abandoned.  The  LeWgh  Company  alone 
holds  out  the  idea  of  an  vininteiTupted  canal  communi- 
cation between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Berwick.  This  idea 
we  beheve  to  be  delusive.  That  company  in  a  late  pam- 
phlet, states  that  a  4  ft.  dam  across  the  Lehigh,  1 J  miles 
above  the  moutli  of  Bear  creek,  would  cause  the  water 
to  flow  into  a  feeder  canal  to  the  summit  between 
AVright's  creek  and  the  Nescopeck.  This  may  all  be 
true,  yet  the  scheme  may  be  as  utteHy  impracticable  as 
the  one  to  cause  the  Delaware  to  flow  into  a  feeder  ca- 
nal on  the  deposit  and  Bettsburg  summit. 

Mr.  Bolton  the  president,  and  Judge  Wright,  made 
personal  examinations  alongthe  valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na and  Tioga  rivers.  The  latter  has  given  the  result  of 
his  reconnoisance  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president 
and  managers. 

This  project  failed,  as  premature;  but  the  state  loaned 
the  company  §500,000  on  mortgage. 

Mr.  Wright's  report  in  the  senate  of  New  York,  on  the 
finances  of  that  state,  and  on  the  unproductiveness  of 
canals,  had  a  bad  effect,  but  the  project  though  quietly 
slumbering  for  the  present,  has  not  and  will  not  be  aban- 
doned; it  is  gaining  ground  every  day,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  finally  succeed.  Its  uncommon  facility  ef  ex- 
ecution as  far  as  the  Allegheny  ridge,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

As  this  is  a  new  and  interesting  subject,  we  subjoin 
an  extract  from  Judge  Wright's  letter  of  January  3, 
1827.  "  We  obtained  con-ect  information  of  the  coun- 
try up  the  Tioga  to  near  the  western  bounds  of  Steuben 
count V;  and  this  excursion  satisfied  me,  that  nature  had 
formed  a  valley,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake 
to  the  western  part  of  Steuben,  a  distance  of  220  miles, 
where  a  canal  may  be  formed  at  a  small  expense,  com- 
parativel)',  tlirough  its  whole  route,  where  many  towns 
and  flourishing  villages  are  already  seen,  and  where  a 
few  more  years  will  show  a  dense  population.  The 
project  which  I  now  lay  before  the  board,  extending 
from  the  Lackawaxen  up  the  Delawai-e,  thence  over  the 
Susquehanna,  and  thence  through  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Tioga  rivers,  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  Erie  canal,  in  opening  facilities  of  ti-ansportation  to 
a  very  large  and  fertile  tract  of  country. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  calculate  the  magni- 
tude of  a  trade  admitted  to  ha  great,  extending  in  vari- 
ous directions  over  the  fairest  part  of  New-York.  All 
great  works  that  give  the  farmer  cheap  conveyances  to 
regular  markets  on  the  sea  board,  stimulate  industry. 
Instead  of  the  languor  and  sluggishness  wliich  pervades 
a  country  where  the  surplus  produce  cannot  readily  be 
disposed  of  at  a  remunerating  price,  every  person  is  ani- 
mated with  the  prospect  of  advancing  his  fortune  by  a 
regular  course  of  industry  and  economy.  The  farmer 
improves  his  farm,  and  doubles  or  ti-ebles  its  productive- 
ness; eveiy  mineral  is  turned  to  some  account  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  commerce;  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments rise  in  every  direction;  emigrants  flock  into 
the  countiy;  and  ti-ade  and  population  increase  in  an  as- 
tonishing ratio.  Under  such  powerful  operating  causes, 
it  would  not  be  surprising,  if  the  population,  spare  at 
present,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  countiy, 
should  Ibecome  quadruple  in  the  next  thirty  years. 

As  the  trade  of  the  Tioga  and  its  branches  will  take  a 
northern  or  southern  destination  from  Tioga  point,  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  the  distances  by  several  routes  to 
Philadelphia,  New-York,  and  Baltimore. 
Distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Tioga  Point,  by  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal,  and  Lackawanna  rail- 
road 302^  miles. 

Philadelphia  to  Bolton  at  Dunning's 

Perry  147i  miles. 

Harmony  on  Susquehanna  river  85 
Chenango  Point  ..  30 
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Owego 
Tiogu  Point 


20 
20 

mi 


Distance  from  New- York,  by  North  River,  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  Lackawanna  Rail-road,  and  Susque- 
hanna river,  to  Tiogu  Point;  325  miles. 

King-ston  100  miles. 

Delaware  at  Bolton  70 
Tioga  Point  155 

325 

Distance  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Schuylkill  Navig'a- 
tion,  Union  canal,  and  Susquehanna  river,  to  Tiog^a 
Point,  361  2-3  miles. 

Beririck  238 
Tiogti  Point  123  2-3 


361  2-3 

Distance  from  Pliiladelphia,  by  Mauch  Chunck,  Ber- 
wick, and  Susquehanna,  to  Tiog^  Point  315  2-3  miles. 
Berwick  192 

123  2-3 


Tioga  Point 


515  2-3 

Distance  from  New- York,  by  Morris-  canal,  Lehigh,  Ber- 


I'ick,  and  Susquehanna,  to 
miles. 

Easton 

Mauch  Chunk 
Berwick 
Tioga  Point 


Tioga 


Point,  328  2-3 


100 
45 
60 

123 


2-3 


328  2-3 


N.  B.  The  Lockage  on  this  route  is  much  greater  than 
on  the  Northern  route. 

Distance  from  Philadelphia,  by  Potts\ille  and  Sunburj' 
raU-road,  to  Tioga  Point,  305  miles. 

Sunbury  148 
Tioga  Point  157 


305 

Distance  from  Philadelphia,  by  rail-road  to  Columbia, 
and  Susquehanna  river,  to  Tioga  Point,  is  about  305 
miles. 

From  Baltimore,  to  York  Haven  by  rail-road,  and  b_v 
Susquehanna  to  Tioga  Point,  is  about  300  miles. 
By  these  statements,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities 

that  could  be  obtained,  it  will  appear, 

1.  That  an  uninteiTupted  canal  communication  cannot 
be  had  on  any  of  the  routes  from  Tioga  Point  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  or  New-York. 

2.  That  the  distance  from  Tioga  Point  to  either  of 
those  cities  is  very  nearly  the  same; — the  Northern  Del- 
aware route  being  rather  the  shortest. 

This  route  will  have  some  peculiar  advantages;  it  will 
present  the  people  on  the  Tioga  and  its  branches,  with 
a  mode  of  transporting  their  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions  to  the  Hudson,  shorter  than  any  other;  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  give  them  the  choice  of  two  of  the 
best  American  markets,  on  tlie  best  possible  terms. — 
The  Lackawanna  coal  region,  when  brought  into  active 
opei-ation,  will  afford  a  good  permanent  mai-ket  for  a 
poi-tion  of  their  surplus  produce  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Tioga.  The  surrounding  beech  woods  will  soon  feel  the 
beneficial  effects  of  these  improvements,  will  rapidly  in- 
crease in  population  and  wealth,  and  from  its  being  ra- 
ther a  grass  than  a  grain  country,  will  be  unable  to  meet 
this  augmented  demand.  So  good  a  market  cannot  be 
had  at  the  coal  mines  -on  the  Susquehanna,  the  Lehigh, 
orthe  Schuylkill.  The  rich  river  lands  adjacent  to  these 
mines  will  amply  supply  them. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  , 
Delaware  Canal  M'ill  accelerate  the  unprovement  and  j 
settlement  of  the  north-eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  wild  lands  of  this  hitherto  neglected  coun'trj-,  be- 
long principally  to  Philadelphians',    They  have  stnig- 


gled  with  numerous  difficulties,  and  been  impoverished 
by  holding  unproductive  property,  in  many  instances, 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  revolutionary  war. 

These  lands  will  soon  become  saleable  at  a  fair  price! 
the  debts  already  contracted  will  be  secured,  and  the 
purchase  money  be  remitted  to  Philadelphia  to  augment 
her  capital,  and  be  employed  in  productive  industry. 

The  Lackawanna  coal  trade  is  an  object  of  great  im- 
poitance  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  At  present,  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  company  completely  mono- 
pohze  it,  and  can  turn  such  part  as  suits  their  interest, 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  PMladtlphia  will  lose  that 
trade  for  ever,  unless  the  Delaware  Canal  shall  provide  ayi 
1  outlet  for  the  coal. 

I  The  Lackawanna  mines  are  nearer  to  Philadelphia 
than  those  of  Wilkesbarre  are  either  to  that  city  or  Balti- 
more: 3"et  nobody  doubts  but  that  coal  may  be  advan- 
tageously carried  to  those  markets.  Baltimore  relies  on 
it  as  one  principal  source  of  her  prosperit}'. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  projected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  6,000,000  dollars.  One  principal  object  is  to 
bring  bituminous  coal,  more  than  150  miles  from  the  Al- 
legheny mountain,  where  the  toll  and  transportation 
will  at  least  amount  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  per 
mile. 

The  inferiority  of  the  bituminous  to  the  anthracite  va- 
riety, as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  well  estabhshed. 

Anthi-acite  has  been  sent  to  Richmond,  and  sold  at  a 
fair  profit.  It  threatens  to  supplant  the  coal  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  city.  Susquehanna  coal  has  already 
been  cai'ried  to  Pliiladelphia  by  the  Union  canal,  and  a 
company  is  said  to  be  now  preparing  packetsfor  its  trans- 
portation on  the  same  canal. 

Last  year,  61,669  tons  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  from 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill.  The  estimate  for  tliis  3'ear 
is  100,000  tons,  of  which  70,000  will  probably  be  ex- 
ported. 

From  statements  made  by  the  Lehigh  company,  it  ap- 
pears, tliat  the  use  of  Pennsj'lvania  coal  has  increased  in 
the  most  astonishing  manner.  It  will  not  only  gradually 
supersede  all  other  fuel  on  the  sea  coast,  but  be  carried 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  different  states,  by  navigable 
rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.  It  will  probably  be  ship, 
ped  in  large  quantities  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Eu- 
rope. 

In  a  few  years,  the  demand  will  become  so  great,  as 
to  render  a  constant  abundant  supply,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  unless  every  coal  region  in 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  laid  under  contribution. 

To  attempt  to  confine  the  coal  trade  to  one  or  two  dis- 
tricts is  preposterous:  the  effect  would  be,  to  cramp 
this  invaluable  trade,  and  create  an  odious  monopoly, 
inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  true 
policy. 

It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  Philadelphia,  to  have 
every  avenue  to  every  coal  mine  in  the  state  thrown 
wide'  open,  and  to  encourage  rivalry  and  competition  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Beneficial  effects  will  soon  be  perceived — coal  will  be 
reduced  to  its  minimum  price,  and  time,  the  detector 
of  all  fallacies,  will  show  what  individuals  or  corporations 
will  be  successful.  Much  more  will  depend  on  the  ta- 
lent, industiy,  and  economy  displa}  ed  at  the  several 
coal  establishments,  than  on  the  mere  cu-cumstance  of 
distance. 

Nature  and  art  have  conspired  to  make  Philadelphia 
a  great  manufacturing  city — the  first,  perhaps,  on  the 
continent  of  America;  but  the  main  pillar  of  her  great- 
ness  will  be  the  coal  trade. 

It  will  require  14,300  vessels  of  70  tons  each  to  export 
100,000  tons  of  coal. 

S?riTH,  in  his  wealth  of  nations,  says  "the  coal  trade 
fron  New-Castle  to  London,  employs  more  shipping 
than  all  the  carrying  trade  of  England,  though  the  ports 
are  at  no  gi-eat  distance."  London  is  said  to  consume 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.    It  would  employ 
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10,000  vessels  of  100  tons  each,  to  transport  this  coal 
from  the  mines  to  that  city. 

The  Lackawanna  coal  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill.  It  burns  freely,  and  with  more 
flame  than  either.  The  mines  are  inexhaustible.  We 
subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Judge  Scott  to  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  dated 
Feb.  2,  1827,  on  this  subject. 

The  anthracite  coal  formation  extends  from  the  sources 
of  the  Lackawanna,  ahng  the  valky  of  that  stream  to  the 
Wyoming  valley;  thence  through  the  Wyoming  valley  to 
the  hills  near  Berwick,  making  together  a  distance  of  eigh- 
ty miles.  This  coal  tract  is  from  half  a  mile  to  five  miles 
wide,  and  is  estimated  at  an  average  width  of  two  miles; 
tlu'oughout  the  whole  of  which  coal  is  found  in  strata 
from  five  to  forty  feet  thick.  Estimating  the  average 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  coal  at  twelve  feet,  (which  is 
below  the  fact,)  this  region  contains  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety -five  millions  eight  hundred  and  se- 
venty thousand  tons  of  coal,  which,  with  all  the  capital 
which  could  advantageously  be  invested  in  the  business, 
and  with  all  the  facilities  of  canal  navigation,  could  not 
be  exhausted  in  ten  thousand  years." 

The  principal  part  of  the  lumber  which  descends  the 
Delawai-e  to  Philadelphia,  grows  and  is  manufactured  on 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  brought  over  to 
Walton  and  Deposit,  on  the  Delaware,  in  sleighs  or 
wagons.  The  distance  varies  from  15  to  22  miles;  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  said  to  be  S3  per  thousand  feet, 
and  cost  of  running  to  Philadelphia,  with  insurance,  $5 
more.  There  is  scarcely  any  valuable  pine  timber  on 
the  margin  of  the  Delaware,  nor  much  within  ten  miles 
of  it.  The  principal  lumbering  establishments  in  Penn- 
sylvania, above  Milford,  are  on  or  near  the  Lackawaxen, 
or  on  the  waters  of  Stanucca  creek.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal,  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna 
railroad,  will  pass  through  them,  and  afford  uncommon 


facilities  for  transportation.  Lumber  in  this  section  of 
country  may  be  carried  cheaper  to  market,  whenever 
the  canals  are  navigable,  than  by  the  usual  river  naviga- 
tion, which  is  generally  confined  to  the  spring. 

The  Susquehanna  hills  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
above  Harmony,  are  in  many  places  covered  with  pine 
timber  of  the  first  quality.  The  lumbering  country  ex- 
tends above  Meadvillc  village,  and  many  miles  up  the 
Unadilla  branch. 

The  money  received  in  Philadelphia,  for  lumber,  is 
broug-ht  and  distributed  among  the  country  merchants, 
who  purchase  their  supplies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  is  invariably  the  case,  and  cannot  be  avoided  until 
a  water  communication  is  provided.  The  Delaware  ca- 
nal will  reverse  tliis  order  of  things,  so  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  our  metropolis.  It  will  create  and  secure  to 
Philadelphia,  an  active,  valuable,  and  increasing  trade  in 
foreign  fiibrics  and  domestic  manufactures. 

New  York  will  never  consent  to  lose  the  trade  of  an 
extensive  and  flourishing  country  within  her  own  bor- 
ders, without  making  a  powerful  efiibrt  to  retain  it. — 
The  Upper  Delaware  route  is  the  only  one  that  will  suit 
her  interests. 

The  Susquehanna,  above  Tioga  Point,  is  within  her 
southern  boundary  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  com- 
municates with  the  projected  lateral  canals  and  railroads. 
The  Hudson  and  Deh.ware  canal  also  passes  through 
her  territory  for  seventy  miles,  and  she  must  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  its  prosperity. 

It  would  be  unwise  in  our  Legislature  to  lull  itself  and 
the  people  into  secui'ity,  by  the  idea,  that  New  York 
will  not  see,  and  pursue  her  true  interest. 

Want  of  intellect  and  vigour,  are  by  no  means  cha- 
racteristic of  that  powerful  state.  Her  plans  are  laid 
with  consummate  wisdom,  and  can-ied  into  effect  with 
a  rapidity  and  perseverance  worthy  of  imitation. — Fe/i, 
Gaz, 


STATEMENT  OF  SUNDRY  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
Onthi  Sixth  of  November,  1827,  as  reported  to  the  Legislature  on  theEighth  of  January  1828,  hy  the  Auditor-General. 


Banks. 


Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties 

Schuylkill  Bank  - 

Commercial  Bank 

Mechanics  Bank 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank 

Southwark  Bank  - 

Bank  of  North  America 

Philadelphia  Bank 

Kejislngton  Bank  -       .  . 

Bank  of  Germantown  - 

Bank  of  Delaware  co.  - 

Farmer's  Bank  of  Bucks  co.  - 

Easton  Bank  .... 

Bank  of  Chester  co. 

Bank  of  Montgomery  co. 

Lancaster  Bank 

Bank  of  Brownsville 

Farmer's  Bank  of  Lancaster  - 

Harrisburg  Bank 

Bank  of  Chambersburg 

AVestmoreland  Bank  of  Pennsyl'a 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 

Bank  of  Gettysburg 

York  Bank  .... 

Columbia  Bridge  Company  - 

Northampton  Bank 

Carlisle  Bank 

Several  banks  not  reported. 


CapitalStock 


Notes  in  Cir- 
culation. 


200,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 
529,330 

1,250,000 
249,390 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 
87,490 
129,500 
77,510 
60,090 
181,140 
90,000 
133,250 
134,235 
102,123 
450,000 
158,525 
246,745 
112,483 
346,155 
125,298 
168,720 
395,000 
127,000 
164,694 


367,911 
352,972 
185,438 
290,751 
369,540 
216,180 
281,678 
336,780 
131,320 
58,031 
76,254 
_  58,673 
253,705 
223,235 
155,023 
134,115 
131,070 
170,068 
414,111 
188,012 
131,743 
291,515 
86,085 
103,925 
149,527 
207,187 
141,877 


Deposit. 


398,880 
372,256 
342,871 
305,373 
810,773 
243,362 
542,027 
455,345 
91,505 
94,872 
91,516 
9,304 
97,860 
289,012 
113,694 
44,737 
46,419 
115,689 
256,203 
63,080 
27,394 
175,852 
26,077 
133,390 
37,268 
42,199 
53,828 


Bills  Dis- 
counted. 


728,453 
1,007,775 
1,195,085 
1,006,222 
1,764,926 
633,546 
1,051,294 
1,796,558 
249.900 
265,444 
178,280 
65,589 
378,759 
310,695 
123,929 
192,375 
128,704 
475,362 
387,406 
274,893 
187,877 
636,978 
121,705 
253,544 
105,326 
286,415 
286,831 


Specie. 


Dividends. 


91,083 
118,144 
102,171 
127,786 
238,394 
83,795 
131,691 
163,699 
26,878 
27,464 
72,512 
7,269 
40,119 
80,998 
58,336 
21,193 
16,085 
56,085 
53,054 
27,066 
23,103 
22,007 
36,689 
123,544 
25,066 
29,664 
29,262 


10  p.  c. 
6 
5 
9 
6 
Si 

5 
8 

6J 

8 

3 
10 
10 

5h 

4 

3 

4 

8 

6 

6 

6 

4 

7 
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AN  ADDRESS 

From  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  to  their  fellow 
citizens. 

The  Manag'ers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  making'  a 
further  call  upon  the  liberality  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
are  sensible  that  it  will  be  expected  of  them  to  furnish 
such  a  view  of  their  situation  as  shall  justify  the  measure. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  it  was  resolved,  at  a  large  and 
respectable  town  meeting,  held  on  the  7th  of  Feb.  1826, 
to  organize  a  Society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. The  terms  of  association  were  agreed  upon, 
and  committees  appointed  to  solicit  conti'ibutions  in  aid 
of  the  undertaking.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  and  officers 
and  managers  were  then  appointed,  who  proceeded  at 
once  to  take  the  preliminary  .steps  for  procuring  a  lot 
and  erecting  a  building.  Although  the  committees  in 
many  of  the  wards  perform  their  duty  with  too  little  zeal 
and  industry,  the  sum  of  $8,104  41  was  subscribed,  and 
has  been  paid  to  the  ti-easui-er. 

An  application  was  made  during  the  same  year,  for  as- 
sistance to  the  legislature,  which  granted  with  great  li- 
berality the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  ten  thousand  from  that  of  the  county  of 
Philadelpliia,  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  au- 
thorized the  commissioners  of  the  county  to  pay  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  aimum  for  5  years, 
commencing  in  1829,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Institution. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  managers  felt  that  it  would  be 
expected  of  them  not  only  to  expend  the  public  money 
in  the  most  frugal  manner,  but  to  erect  a  bailding  that 
would  be  adequate  to  the  public  exigencies.  They  were 
sensible  that  a  true  economy  was  consistent  with  enlarg- 
ed views,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money, 
provided  notliing  was  lavished  or  wasted.  They  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  same  ready  benevolence 
which  had  first  furnished  them  with  the  means  for  the  un- 
undei-taking,  would  approve  of  and  support  them  in  com- 
pleting it  upon  a  liberal  scale,  if  they  honestly  fulfilled 
their  duties.  "With  these  views  they  adopted  a  plan  of 
building,  which  they  knew  from  the  first  would  cost 
more  money  than  they  then  had  at  command;  but  which 
combines  in  an  uncommon  degree  all  the  great  requisites 
of  economy,  safet)',  convenience,  airiness,  separate  dor- 
mitories for  the  delinquents,  with  ample  accommodation 
for  workshops,  and  which  may  be  completed  on  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  at  no  great  additional  expense,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate several  hundred  delinquents. 

The  scite  of  this  building,  at  the  corner  of  the  Ridge 
Road  and  Francis'  Lane,  must  be  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  has  excited  general  attention  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  rapidity  with  which  the  buildings  were  erected. 
On  the  21st  day  of  June  1827,  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid,  and  in  less  than  six  months  from  that  time,  nearly 
aU  the  mason's  work  has  been  finished,  and  the  house 
covered  in. 

A  plot  of  ground  400  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  231  feet  in  breadth  from  nortli  to  south,  bounded  by 
streets  on  all  sides,  has  been  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall 
two  feet  thick  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  main 
•building  fronts  to  the  north  on  Howard  sti-eet,  and  is  92 
feet  in  length  by  30  in  depth.  This  building  is  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  keeper's  family,  and  con- 
tains rooms  for  the  use  of  the  managers,  and  for  infirma- 
ries for  the  delinquents.  Wings  on  each  side  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  front,  and  contain  three  ranges  or 
stories  of  cells,  four  feet  by  seven  feet  each,  for  separate 
lodging  rooms.  These  cells,  of  which  there  arc  174,  are 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  main  building  is  covered 
with  tin,  and  the  dormitories  are  slated.  It  is  designed, 
mease  it  should  be  necessary,  to  complete  the  plan  by 
extending  these  dormitories  round  the  wall  of  the  yard, 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square;  in  which  case  it  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense 
is  a;lready  incurred,  and  was  unavoidable;  namely,  that  of 


enclosing  the  whole  premises  witli  a  high  and  sti-ong 
wall. 

In  the  yard  are  already  erected  buildings  for  kitchens, 
dining-rooms,  and  a  place  for  worship.  The  work-shops 
are  not  yet  built,  but  will  form  a  range  of  low  buildings 
running  parallel  with  the  east  and  west  walls.  The  sim- 
plicity and  appropriate  style  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  are  remarked  b}'  those 
who  have  examined  them.  The  managers  may  add, 
that  the  conscientious  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  the 
scrupulous  regard  to  economy  which  have  been  mani- 
fested by  the  building  committee,  left  them  nothing  to 
desire  upon  this  head;  nor  do  they  think  that  any  plan  of 
a  building  for  such  a  purpose  more  truly  economical  has 
been  devised.  The  moneys  ah-eady  expended,  including 
5,500  dollars  paid  for  the  lot,  amount  to  $27,979  64, 
which  are  nearly  all  the  available  funds  of  the  managers; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  sum  of  15,000  dols. 
will  be  requisite  to  finish  as  much  of  the  plan  as  has  been 
commenced,  even  with  the  most  frugal  expenditure.  It 
is  for  this  sum  that  the  managers  now  appeal  to  the 
never-faihng  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

Every  year — nay  eveiy  day  that  passes  is  adding  proof 
upon  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  to  a 
populous  and  wealthy  city.  So  long  as  the  House  of 
Refuge  remains  an  unfinished  stmcture,  the  penitentiary 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  so  justly  her  pride,  will 
be  incomplete.  The  managers,  therefore,  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  favour  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  be 
enabled  to  complete  this  important  edifice;  which  could 
not  have  been  built  upon  a  more  conti-acted  plan  without 
cramping  its  future  usefulness;  if  even  the  present  ex- 
pense could  thereby  have  been  lessened. 
Br  order  of  the  board  of  managers. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  Vice  Pres't. 

Attested, 
James  J.  Barclay,  Sec'y. 
February  7,  1828.' 

APPENnlX. 

The  following  statement  of  the  effect  of  long  periods 
of  confinement  for  the  first  ofTence,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  we  have  seen  of  the  advantages  of  an 
institution  like  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  keeper  of 
the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  which  is  a  Penitentiary  Jail  on 
the  plan  of  strict  solitary  confinement,  states,  that  "he 
has  observed  that  offenders  committed  for  the  first  time, 
for  only  a  short  period,  almost  invariably  return  to  Bride- 
well for  new  offences;  but  if  committed  for  a  long  period 
they  return  less  frequently.  This  fact  is  established  by 
the  following  table,  framed  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
ending  25th  of  Dec.  1825. 

Of  prisoners  sentenced  for  the  first  time  to 

14  days  confinement,  there  returned  for  new 

crimes  about  75  per  cent. 

30  do  60 
40  do  50 
60  do  40 
3  months  25 
6  do  10 
9  do  7^ 
12  do  4 
18  do  1 
24  do  None. 
During  the  ten  years,  93  persons  were  committed  for 
the  first  time  for  two  years,  of  whom  not  one  returned." 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  April  14,  1710.— 
Present,  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  Esq.  Lt.  Gov'r. 
Edward  Shippen  Isaac  Noiris, 

Griffith  Owen  Samuel  Preston 

-  Thomas  Story. 
The  governor  laid  before  the  board  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceiveclfi-om  Col.Ingoldsby,  wherein  was  inclosed  a  paper 
in  these  words:  "AVilliam  Dalbo,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace,  in  the  county  of  Glouster,  saith,  that  an  Indian 
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of  his  particular  acquaintance,  who  hath  been  very  inti- 
mate with  him  the  said  Dalbo  from  his  childhood,  ac- 
quainted him  that  there  is  a  belt  of  wampum  come  to 
Conestoga  from  Mahquahotensi,  that  there  was  a  Toma- 
hock  in  red  in  the  belt;  that  the  French  with  5  nations 
of  Indians  were  resolved  for  war,  and  designed  to  fail 
upon  some  of  these  plantations,  (colonies.")  The  go- 
vernor also  laid  before  the  board,  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Yeates,  Caleb  Pusey  and  Thomas 
Powel,  dated  this  da_v,  purporting  that  to-morrow  there 
was  to  be  a  great  concourse  of  Indians,  those  of  Cones- 
togo  and  those  of  the  Jersey.  That  they  are  of  opinion 
it  might  be  a  seasonable  opportunity  for  the  governor  to 
visit  them  altogether,  the  meeting  being  the  greatest 
that  has  been  known  these  twenty  yeai's,  and  is  to  be  two 
miles  from  John  "VVoiTall's,  at  Edgmont, 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the  g'overnor,  with 
some  of  the  council,  and  as  many  others  as  can  be  got, 
should  go  to-mon-ow  to  meet  those  Indians,  and  to  in- 
quire further  of  them  about  tlie  said  belt  of  wampum, 
and  what  else  may  be  thought  necessary. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelpliia,  April  29,  iriO. 
Present, 
Charles  Gookin,  esq.  Lt.  Gov'r. 
Edward  Shippen.  Isaac  Norris 

Joseph  Growdon  Caleb  Pusey 

Samuel  Finney  Samuel  Preston 

Richai-d  Hill. 

The  governor  acquainted  the  board,  that  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  New  Castle  last  week,  he  was  informed  that 
Opessa,  one  of  the  Shawannah  chiefs,  had  been  there  4 
days;  that  he  went  away  in  the  night,  nor  could  he,  (the 
gov.)  hear  what  he  came  about;  that  he  had  been  with 
some  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  who  resolved,  it  is  said, 
not  to  plant  corn  this  year.  That  Mr.  Garland  has  lately 
sent  a  belt  of  wampum,  sent  by  the  Five  Nations,  by 
Indian  Harry,  with  this  further  message,  that  as  soon  as 
the  bark  ran,  they  would  be  with  them  with  sixty  men, 
and  make  them  a  speech.  That  he  was  informed  at 
Brandiwine,  that  an  old  Indian  woman  said  (as  it  was  in- 
terpreted) that  their  gi-eat  men  had  ugly  talk  among 
them,  and  that  they  had  left  none  but  her  and  her  hus- 
band to  plant  corn.  The  board  taking  the  premises  into 
consideration,  are  of  opinion  (be  the  report  true  or  false) 
that  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  governor  to  take  a 
journey  to  Conostogo,  (he  not  having  been  among  the 
Indians  since  his  arrival, )  to  inform  himself  of  the  truth 
of  this  report,  and  for  the  keeping  up  a  good  under- 
standing and  correspondence  between  us  and  the  Indi- 
ans; and  also  that  some  of  the  council  do  wait  upon  him 
thither. 

The  governor  laid  before  the  board  the  repeal  of  six 
laws  of  tliis  province  under  the  privy  seal,  done  at  the 
com-t  at  Windsor  the  24th  of  Oct.  1709,  by  the  Queen 
in  council,  which  are  ordered  to  be  publickly  proclaimed 
or  read  by  the  sheriff'  in  full  market. 

At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia,  29th  May  1710. 
Present, 

The  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  Lt.  Gov'r.  ^ 
Edward  Shippen  George  Roch 

Wm.  Trent  Samuel  Preston 

Isaac  Norris  Anthony  Palmer. 

The  governor  acquainted  the  board,  that  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Conostogo,  he  found  the  Indians  very  well  in- 
chned  to  the  English  and  to  the  proprietor,  and  this  go- 
vernment in  particular,  but  that  they  had  complained  to 
him  that  several  persons  made  it  their  business  to  waylay 
their  young  men  returning  from  hunting,  making  them 
drunk  with  rum,  and  then  cheat  them  of  theu'  skins, 
and  that  if  some  method  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  thev 
must  be  forced  to  remove  themselves  or  starve,  their  de- 
pendance  being  entirely  on  their  peltry,  whereupon  it  is 
thought  proper  that  such  Indian  traders  as  are  foreigners 
being  admitted  and  licensed  by  the  governor,  shall  come 
under  such  regulations  as  the  governor  and  council  from 
time  to  time  shall  direct  and  appoint. 


At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia,  16th  June  1710. 
Present, 

The  hon.  Chiu-les  Gookin,  esq.  Lt.  Gov'r. 
Edward  Shippen  Richard  Hill 

Joseph  Gro  wdon      '       Samuel  Preston 
Samuel  Carpenter. 
^  Tlie  governor  laid  before  the  board  the  report  of  Col. 
French  and  Henry  Worley,  who  went  on  a  messsage  to 
Conostogo  and  follows  in  these  words: 

At  Conostogo,  June  8th  1710. 
Present, 

John  French  Henry  Worley. 

Iwaagenst,  Terratawanaran  and  Teonnostein, 
Chiefs  of  ye  Tuscororas. 
Civility,  the  Senequas  king  and  fo(u-  chiefs  more  of  that 
nation,  with  Oassessa,  the  Shawenois  king. 
The  Indians  were  told  that,  according  to  their  request 
we  were  come  from  the  governor  and  government,  to 
hear  what  proposals  they  had  to  make  anent  a  peace, 
according  to  the  purport  of  their  embassy  from  their  own 
people. 

Tliey  signified  to  us  by  a  belt  of  wampum,  which  was 
sent  to  us  by  their  old  women,  who  by  it  implored  the 
friendship  of  the  christians  and  Indians  of  this  govern- 
ment, that  without  danger  or  trouble  they  might  fetch 
wood  and  water. 

The  second  belt  was  sent  from  their  children  born, 
and  those  yet  to  see  the  light,  requesting  that  room  to 
sport  and  play  without  danger  of  slaveiy  might  be  al- 
lowed them. 

The  third  belt  was  sent  from  their  young  men  fitt  to 
hunt,  that  priviledge  to  leave  their  towns  and  seek  pro- 
visions for  their  aged  might  be  granted  to  them  without 
fear  of  death  or  slaveiy. 

The  fourth  was  sent  from  the  men  of  age,  requesting 
that  the  M'oods  by  a  happy  peace,  might  be  as  safe  for 
them  as  their  forts. 

The  fifth  was  sent  from  the  whole  nation,  requesting 
peace,  that  thereby  they  might  have  liberty  to  visit  their 
neighbours. 

The  sixth  was  sent  from  their  kings  and  chiefs  desir- 
ing a  lasting  peace  with  the  Christians  and  Indians  of 
this  government,  that  thereby  they  might  be  secured 
against  those  fearful  apprehensions  they  have  for  these 
several  years  felt. 

The  seventh  was  to  entreat  cessation  from  murdering 
and  taking  tliem,  that  by  the  assurance  thereof  they 
may  not  be  afraid  of  a  mouse  or  any  other  thing  that  ruf- 
fles the  leaves. 

The  eighth  was  sent  to  declare  that  as  being  hitherto 
sti'angers  to  this  place  they  now  came  as  people  blind, 
— no  path  nor  communication  being  betwixt  us  and 
them, — but  now  they  hope  we  will  take  them  by  the 
hand  and  lead  them,  and  then  they  will  lift  up  tlieir  heads 
in  the  woods  without  danger  or  any  fear. 

These  belts,  they  say,  are  only  sent  as  an  introduction' 
and  in  order  to  break  off  hostilities  till  next  spring,  for 
then  their  king  will  come  and  sue  for  the  peace  they  so 
much  desire. 

We  acquainted  them  that  as  most  of  this  continent 
were  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Britain,  tho'  divided 
into  several  governments,  so  it  is  expected  that  their  in- 
tentions are  not  only  peaceable  towards  us,  but  also  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  that  if  they  intend  to  set- 
tle and  hve  amicably  here  they  need  not  doubt  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government  in  all  things  honest  and  good; 
but  to  confirm  the  sincerity  of  their  past  carriage  to- 
wards the  Enghsh,  and  to  raise  in  us  a  good  opinion  of 
them  It  would  be  very  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  government  they  leave,  and  of  their  good  be- 
haviour, then  they  might  be  assured  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception. 

The  Senequas  return  their  hearty  thanks  to  this  go- 
vernment for  their  trouble  in  sending  to  them;  and  ac- 
quainted us,  that  by  advice  of  a  council  amongst  them- 
selves, it  was  determined  to  send  these  belts,  brought 
by  the  Tuscarorows  to  the  Five  Nations. 
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May  it  please  your  honour — 
Pursuant  to  your  honour's  and  the  council's  orders, 
we  went  to  Conostogo,  where  the  fore-written  contents 
were  by  the  cliief  of  the  Tuscarorows  to  us  deUvered.* 
The  sincerity  of  their  intentions  we  can  in  no  wise  doubt, 
since  they  are  of  the  same  race  and  language  with  our 
Senequois,  who  have  always  proved  trusty,  and  have  al- 
so for  these  many  years  been  neighboui's  to  a  government 
jealous  of  Indians,  and  yet  not  displeased  with  them. — 
Wishing  your  honour  all  happiness,  we  remain  your 
honour's  most  humble  and  obliged  servants; 

JOHN  FRENCH, 
HENRY  WORLEY. 
Journey  to  Conestogo  Dr. 
To  Bread  £0    4  2 

To  Meat  0  12  0 

To  Rum  1  10  0 

To  Sugar  0  15  0 

To  two  men's  hire  for  baggage  4  0  0 
To  John  14  0 


8    5  2 

At  a  council  at  Philadelphia,  21st  July,  1710. 
Present. 

The  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor 
Griffith  Owen  Isaac  Norris 

Thomas  Story  Samuel  Preston 

Rich.  Hill. 

The  governor  laid  before  the  board  an  express  he  re- 
ceived last  night  from  Col.  French,  purporting  that  in 
3  days  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacques  would  be  at  Conestogo, 
and  with  them  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  of  most  part  of 
the  continent:  as  also  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  Mar}'- 
land,  and  that  the  governor's  presence  there  was  ex- 
pected:— what  the  design  of  the  congress  might  be  was 
not  certain;  but  he  was  told  it  was  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  the  crown,  and  wovdd  tend  much  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  subject.  The  board  having  taken  the 
premises  into  consideration,  are  of  opinion,  that  'tis  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  governor,  with  as  many  as 
can  be  got  to  attend  him,  go  to  Conestogo  to  meet  the 
Indians,  and  inform  himself  of  the  cause  of  their  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  copy  of  the  council  book  there  is  no  report  of 
the  issue  of  this  meeting. 

James  Logan,  secretary  of  the  council,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  members,  was  charged  particuUuly  with  tlie 
affairs  of  ye  Indians  by  William  Penn — he  was  at  this 
time  in  England. 

At  a  court  held  at  Philadelphia,  21st  Sept.  1710. 
Present. 

The  hon.  Ch:irles  Gookin,  Esq.  Lt.  Gov. 
Edward  Shippen  Richard  Hill 

Samuel  Carpenter  George  Roch 

Griffith  Owen  Samuel  Preston 

Thomas  Story. 
The  queen  of  the  Conostogo  Indians,  Ojunchio,  and 
two  chiefs  more,  and  some  of  the  Connoise  Indians,  laid 
down  before  the  council  four  bundles  of  skins  and  furs; 
and  at  the  delivery  of  the  first  bundle  they  said,  as  was 

interpreted  by  that  they  had  given  the  government 

notice  of  their  intention  of  coming  hither,  the  last  time 
he  was  at  Conostogo.  That  tliey  were  now  come;  and 
do  present  him  with  that  bundle  to  make  him  a  cover  for 
his  table,  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carpet 
then  spread  upon  the  council  table. 

Upon  their  presenting  the  second  bundle,  they  said  it 
was  in  remembrance,  and  as  an  acknowledgement  for 
the  gunpowder  they  had  presented  to  them  here,  the 
last  year;  for  which  they  were  very  thankful. 

Upon  presenting  the  third  bundle,  they  said  it  was  a 
token  of  tlieir  good  will  and  friendsliip;  and  that  they 
shall  ever  remember  and  observe  the  governor's  advice 

*  It  seerns  probable  that  the  Indian  war  which  had 
about  tliis  time  raged  in  Carolina,  occasioned  this  appli- 
cation of  the  Tuscarora  Tribes, 


to  them  last  year  to  live  peaceably  one  witli  another, 
which  they  wiU  always  endeavour. 

Upon  presenting  the  foui-th,  they  said  that  was  in  re- 
membrance of  the  advice  heretofore  given  them  not  to 
be  too  credulous  of  reports,  they  being  generally  false, 
and  spread  abroad  by  ill  men;  for  their  parts  they  would 
believe  no  reports  against  us,  and  hoped  v/e  would  be- 
lieve no  ill  reports  of  them. 

Whereupon  the  governor  replied,  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  them,  and  tlianked  them  for  their  kind  pre- 
sents; and  cautioned  them  not  to  believe  lies  and  stories 
that  were  too  currently  spread  abroad  for  mischief  by  ill 
men;  and  that  if  any  thing  happened  exti-aordinary,  they 
should  have  notice  by  a  messenger  on  purpose,  and  he 
desired  the  like  from  them;  for  that  the  proprietor,  Mr, 
Penn,  as  also  himself,  owned,  and  loved  them  as  their 
brethren.  And  being  desired  to  attend  to-morrow  in  the 
afternoon,  they  withdrew. 

Ordered,  that  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Non-is,  and  Mr.  Preston, 
dispose  of  the  presents  to  the  best  advantage,  and  pro- 
vide a  suitable  return  against  to-morrow. 


CAPE  HENLOPEN  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

On  the  5th  of  September  1762,  a  patent  for  200  acres 
of  land,  in  the  county  of  Susses,  was  granted  by  the 
late  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Board  of  War- 
dens, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  I^ight-house  on  cape 
Henlopen.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing-  year,  the  ma- 
terials for  the  budding'  were  purchased,  but  it  was  not 
begun  until  the  year  1765.  In  the  years  1766,  and 
1767,  it  was  completed,  and  lighted,  and  in  those  years, 
and  the  succeeding  year,  tlie  buoys  were  placed  in  the 
bay,  &.C.  when  the  following  estimate  of  the  expences 
of  this  work,  was  made. 

Cost  of  the  Light-House  £.7,674    3  2 

First  set  of  buoys,  &.C.  664    2  1 

Second  set  of  do.  478  12  10 

The  expence  of  oil  from  the  year,  1765  802  0  0 
The  wages  of  the  keeper      "  329  11  0 

Interest  paid  on  money  borrowed  to  go  on 

with  the  work  1036  16  0 


10,985    5  1 


The  money  thus  expended,  was  raised  in  the  following' 
manner: 

The  proceeds  of  a  lottery  2,259  16  9 

A  sum  taken  up  on  loan  5,910    0  0 

The  proceeds  of  the  duty  on  tonnage  2,791  14  6 
Amount  of  sundry  articles  sold  254    5  4 


11,595  16  7 


The  Light-House  was,  in  a  great  measure,  burnt- 
down,  by  the  Bi'itish,  in  the  yeai'  1777;  but'on  thereturn 
of  peace,  in  the  year  1783,  the  wardens  immediately  p:  o- 
ceeded  to  repair  the  dam::ges,  and  in  1784,  it  was  light- 
ed. The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  this  building 
has  been  estimated  at  £.623 — that  is — 
For  2000  gallons  of  oil,  1  cwt.  of  cotton 

wick  £393 
For  the  keeper's  wages,  (who  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  wardens,  and  gives  security  in 
£.500  for  tlie  faithful  discharge  of  his 
trust)  130 
For  contingent  repairs.  Sec.  100 


623 


Of  such  utility  has  this  Light-House  been  considered, 
that  the  wardens,  I  am  informed,  have  determined,  as. 
soon  as  their  funds  will  allow  of  the  appropriation  of 
£.500  to  erect  a  beacon,  or  land-mark,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Cape  May.  The  land  for  tliis  purpose  has  been^ 
already  purchased,  and  a  plan  estimated  at  the  cost  of 
£.500,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  bosu-d.— ■ 
The  plan  consists  of 
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13  feet  base 

48  do.  superstnicture 

10  do.  cage 

70  feet  total  heig-lit. 

Chevaux  de  Frize. 

It  will  not  be  inapplicable  to  close  this  (Jetail,  with  a 
>Tierlnorandum  respecting  the  removal  of  the  chevaux  de 
frize,  which  were  sunk  in  tlie  channel  of  the  Delaware 
during  tlie  late  war.  This  work  was  undertaken  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Artliur  Donnaldson  and  Mr.  Levi  Hol- 
ling-sworth,  in  the  summer  of  1784.  The  number  of 
tliese  obstructions  were  about  60  or  70,  and  in  dimen- 
sions about  60  by  30  feet.  The  cost,  including  the  ex- 
pence  of  sweeping  the  river,  amounted  nearly  to  7000 
pounds. — Columb.  Mag.  1788. 


ACCOUNTS  OF  THK  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

It  appears  by  the  accounts  just  published,  that  the 
receipts  during  the  year  1827,  were  (including  §1293  53 
balance  in  hand  Jan.  1,  1827,)  $23,198  75,  of  which 
there  accrued  from 

Fees  on  vessels  from  foreign  ports  $3,568  25 

Do       do  coastwise  1,527  00 

Head-money  on  foreign  passengers  2,728  50 


In  property  sold 
Borrowed 
Stock  sold 


1,500  00 
9,871  35 
2,342  63 


7,823  75 


13,713  98 


EXPENDED  during  the  year  ,22,555  29. 
Purchase  of  a  lot  for  deposit  of  nuisance  3,0.52  00 
Salaries,  removing  nuisances,  incidental  ex- 
penses, &c.  '  .  -  4,175  68 
Loans  and  interest  8,149  15 
Lazaretto  establishment,  &c.  ■  5,722  23 
City  Hospital  _  '  ■  821  08 
Contingent  expenses  .  101  61 
Digging  pits  and  fencing                       '  633  54 


There  are  taxes  outstanding  due  from  col- 
lectors for  1814  to  1822  2,196  04 
Due                       1823  265  58 
Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  643  46 


The  Board  of  Health,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  12th 
inst.  elected  their  officers  for  the  year,  as  follows: 

President — CorneHus  Comegys. 

Secretary— Dr.  R.  Eglesfield  Griffith. 

Treasurer — .Tames  Kitchen. 

Steward  of  Lazaretto — John  Bobbins. 

Clerk  of  the  board — Joseph  Pryor. 

Messengers — John  Buckingham  and  A.  J.  Werthym. 

Superintendant  of  Blockley  burying  ground-r-John 
Marley. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, on  Thursday  elected  AVilliam  Binder  and  George 
Gorgas,  Esqrs.  members  of  the  Boai'd  of  Health  to  serve 
the  ensuing  year. 


New  Post  Offices. 

A  new  post  office  has  been  established  at  Lengles- 
-  town.  Dauphin  county,  and  Dr.  David  Umberger,  ap- 
pointed post  master. 

A  new  post  office  has  been  established  at  Point  Plea- 
sant, in  Bucks  county,  and  Col.  Joseph  Hough,  appoint- 
ed Post  l^aster. 


CITY  SINKING  FUND. 
Schedule  of  the  Stock  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund 

of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philad. 

16  mill  loan  of  1813  38,300  00 

25       do        1814  20,127  45 

18       do  18,500  00 

4i  per  ct.  U.  S.  debts  76,531  19 

6  per  ct.  stock,  city  debt  2,900  00 

5       do  do  169,300  00 


-153,458  64 


-172,200  00 


Schuylkill  Navigation  Stock  25,000  00 
Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridg  Stock  3,940  00 

  28,940  00 

354,598  64 

E.  E.    City  Treasurer's  Office,  March  7,  1828. 

JOHN  BACON,  CUi/  Treasurer. 

Pittsburgh,  March  14. 

Earthquake — On  Sabbath  night  last  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter 11  o'clock,  a  very  distinct  shock  of  an  Earthquake 
was  felt  by  several  persons  in  this  city.  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  concussion  was  felt  on  the  high  grounds 
remote  from  the  river;  it  was  probably  confined  to  the 
alluvial  formations  near  its  shores. 

Shocks  were  also  experienced  at  about  the  same  hour 
at  Baltimore,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  and 
Wheeling",  Va.  and  Gettysburg  in  this  state. 

[From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.] 

COMMUNICATIOlf. 

The  Winter  of  1827-28,  is  past,  and  such  a  one  pre- " 
cisely  has  never  occurred  during  sixty  years  of  my  ob- 
servations. There  were  two  events  in  it  differing  from 
any  mild  winters  I  ever  remember — viz.  so  much  absence 
of  the  sun — but  one  day  in  December  clear  all  day — 
January  20th  and  21st  clear  all  day — February  8th  sun 
arose  clear  and  continued  so  all  day  as  mild  as  the  month 
of  May— 12th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  i7th,  19th,  22d,  23— 
all  these  days  were  clear,  the  sun  sliining  all  day — In 
one  or  two  days  the  sun  made  its  appearance  nearly  all 
day,  and  a  number  of  days  one,  twe  or  three  hours — 
add  these  to  the  whole  days  and  it  would  scarcely 
amount  to  seventeen  days  clear  sun — tills  Is  one  singu- 
lar trait. 

The  next  Is  the  uninterrupted  state  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Delaware.  I  have  known  several  soft  winters 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  but 
what  was  more  or  less  interrupted  and  obstructed  with 
ice.  The  winter  of  1777-8,  when  the  British  army  lay 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  at  Valley  Forge,  was 
an  open  one — much  rain  and  excessive  bad  travelling, 
but  there  was  at  one  time  much  ice  in  the  river.  The 
following  winter,  '78-9,  was  a  mild  pleasant  one;  yet 
there  was  ice  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  navigation — this 
winter  was  so  mild  that  on  the  22d  March,  the  orchards 
of  different  kinds  were  all  in  blossom,  and  the  meadows 
as  green  as  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Downingstown,  Lancaster  road;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing a  storm  at  northeast,  with  nearly  two  feet  of  snow 
on  the  ground  which  destroyed  all  the  fruit  of  that  year. 

The  coldest  weather,  to  last  any  considerable  time, 
for  this  many  years,  was  in  Feb.  7,  1817 — it  froze  almost 
all  the  fire-plugs  in  the  city,  and  the  water  in  the  main 
pipe  in  South  street. 

A  Natite  oe  PniiAnEiPHiA. 
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INVENTION  OF  THE  QUADRANT, 

By  T.  Godfrey. 
Although  the  honor  of  inventing  the  quadrant,  has  by 
its  bearing  his  name,  been  conferred  upon  Jlr.  Ha^lley, 
j-et  it  is  well  known  to  many,  that  tlie  real  inventor  of  it 
was  Thomas  Godfi-ey,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  The 
following  letters  and  statements,  extractecL  from  the 
American  Magazine,  for  July  and  August  1758,  and 
published  from  the  originals,  will  exhibit  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  invention,  and  prove  satisfactorily,  we 
think,  that  the  honour  of  it  attaches  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  and 
through  him  to  this  state  and  city. 

On  the  Invention  of  the  Quadrant  eoranwiibj  called 
Hadlet's. 

The  great  improvement  which  the  art  of  navigation 
has  received  from  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  must 
ever  place  tliose  concerned  in  it,  among  the  highest  class 
of  names  that  will  be  remembered  by  posterit}-.  Tliough 
Mr.  Hadley,  (whose  fame  in  the  learned  world  can  suf- 
fer no  diminution  by  what  we  are  now  to  publish)  has 
great  merit  in  tlie  impi-ovement  of  this  insti-ument  which 
bears  liis  name,  yet  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor. 

In  the  philosophical  transactions,  No.  435,  there  is  an 
"  Account  of  Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey'.';  improvement  of 
Davis's  Quadrant  transferred  to  the  Mariner's  Bov/,  b}' 
the  late  Mr.  Logan  of  this  place,  whose  reputation  in 
mathematics  was  inferior  to  few  in  his  day.  In  that  ac- 
count it  appears  that  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  this  ci^y,  had  be- 
gun to  think  of  this  matter  as  early  as  the  year  1730.  He 
was  a  glazier  by  trade,  and  a  man  of  no  education,  but 
perhaps  the  most  singiilar  phenomenon  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  learned  world,  for  a  kind  of  natural  or  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  abstrusest  parts  of  m.athenmtics 
and  asti-ononi)'. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  show  how  far  the  honor  of  this 
•invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  patron  Mr.Logan, 
we  propose  to  pubHsh  Mr.  Logan's  original  account  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  quoted  number  of  the  philosophi- 
cal transactions;  together  with  two  lettei-s  to  the  royal 
society  written  previous  to  that  account,  one  by  Mr. Lo- 
gan and  the  otlierby  Mr.  Godfrey  himself  These  tlu-ee 
letters  will  give  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  affair  in  its 
rise  and  progress.  They  were  put  into  our  hands  bv  a 
sensible  and  candid  citizen  of  Philadclpliia,  with  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  introduction,  and,  therefore,  their  au- 
thenticity, if  it  were  doubted,  may  he  easily  vouched. 

To  tilt  Proprietor's, 
Gentljmen, — All  civilized  states  have  thought  it  th.^ir 
honour  to  have  men  of  great  ingenuity  born  or  bred 
among  them.  Many  cities  of  ancient  Greece  had  long 
and  sharp  contentions  for  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth- 
place. And  in  later  times  volumes  have  been  written  in 
Europe,  in  disputing  which  city  had  tlie  true  claim  to  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed that  maakind  should  be  so  general!)''  eager  in  tliis  re- 
spect, since  nothing  redounds  more  to  the  honour  of  any 
state  than  to  have  it  said  that  some  science  of  general 
utility  to  ma»kind  was  invented  or  improved  by  them. 


Nevertheless  it  often  happens  that  the  tnfe  author  of 
many  an  useful  invention,  either  by  accident  or  fraud, 
loses  the  credit  thereof,  and  from  age  to  age,  it  passes 
in  tlie  name  of  auotlier.  Thus  it  happened,  heretofore, 
to  Columbus  and  many  oth.ers;  and  thus  also  it  has  hap- 
]iened  to  a  native  of  Fhiladelphin. 

Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey,  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  us 
here,  was  the  real  inventor  of  that  very  useful  instrument 
called  Hadley's  Quach-ant  or  Octant.  To  him  the  merit  is 
due,  and  to  his  posterity  the  profit  oiight  to  belong. — 
This  will  fully  appear  from  the  three  following  genuine 
letters,  which  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  think  worthy 
of  being  recorded  in  your  Magazine,  in  order  to  restore, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  credit  of  tliat  invention  to  ourcitv, 
and  to  the  posterity  of  Mr.  Godfrey.  How  he  came  to  be 
deprived  of  it  may  be  made  a  question  by  some.  I  answer 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  sent  the  instrument  to  be  tried  at  sea 
by  an  acquaintance  of  his,  an  ingenious  navigator,  in  a 
voyag'e  to  Jamaica,  who  showed  it  to  a  captain  of  a  ship 
tlicre  just  going  for  England,  by  which  mexins  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hadley,  though,  perliaps,  with- 
out his  being  told  the  name  of  the  real  inventor.  This 
fact  is  suflfi,ciently  known  to  many  seamen  and  others 
yet  alive  in  this  city;  and  eslablisiied  beyond  doi^bt  by 
the  following  letters,  written  about  that  time.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  submitted  to  the  world,  whether,  after  pems; 
ing  the  letters,  they  ought  not,  in  justice,  to  call  tlvat 
instrument,  for  the  future,  Godfrey's,  and  not  Hadley's 
Quadi'ant. 

To  Dr.  Edmund  Halley. 
Esteemed  Friend, — The  discoveiy  of  the  Long-itude 
having,  of  late  years,  employed  the  thoughts  of  many, 
and  the  world  now  expecting,  fj'om  thy  great  sagacity 
and  industr}',  some  advances  towards  it,  far-  exceeding 
all  former  attempts,  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  to  tlie 
ascertaining-  of  which  thy  labours  have  so  long  and  hap- 
pily been  directed;  the  following  notice,  I  hope,  will 
neither  be  tliought  unseasonable,  nor  prove  unaccepta- 
ble. Tliat  the  success  of  that  method  depends  on  find- 
ing- the  Moon's  true  place  for  one  meridian  by  calcula- 
tion, and  for  another  by  observation,  I  think  is  generally 
allowed;  the  first  of  which  being  depended  on  from 
tiiy  great  genius,  what  remains  is  some  certain  method 
for  observation,  practicable  on  that  unstable  element, 
tlie  sea.  In  order  to  tliis,  tin'  predecessor  at  Greenwich, 
if  I  mistake  not,  for  some  years,  publisiied  his  calcula- 
tions for  the  moon's  future  appulse  to  the  fixed  stars, 
which  would  save  all  observation,  l)ut  that  of  a  glass; 
but  these  not  often  happening,  and  tlie  moon  often  hav- 
ing a  considerable  parallax  when  tliey  did,  that  project 
dropt. 

I'or  finding  her  place  by  taking  lier  greater  distances 
from  stars,  tlie  fore-staff  or  cross-staff  cannot  be  exact 
enough:  and  Qu.adrants,  Sextants,  &c.  with  two  Tele- 
scopes, are  impracticable  at  sea. 

Jh-.  Bie-iter's  late  proposal  for  taking  the  difTerev.ce  of 
rad.  ascension  between  the  moon  and  a  star,  if  that  should 
prove  practicable  with  sufficient  exactness,  would  un- 
doubtedly answer  the  intention  of  all  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  tlie  moon,  if  her  place  were  taken  on  or 
near  the  meridian.  But  to  keep  the  arch  of  tliis  instru- 
ment in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  au'l,  at  the  same  time, 
view  two  objpcts  of  unequal  altitudes,  and  considerable 
distance,  from  each  other,  by  the  edges  of  t>wo  sigfhts, 
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with  the  necessai-y  acciu-aey,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
easy  in  practice  as  he  would  have  it  believed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  here  presume,  from  thy  favour 
shown  me  in  England,  in  1724,  to  communicate  an  in- 
vention that,  whether  it  answer  the  end  or  not,  will  be 
allowed,  I  believe,  to  deserve  thy  regai-d.  I  have  it 
thus: 

A  young  man,  born  in  this  country,  Thomas  Godfrey 
by  name,  by  trade  a  glazier,  who  had  no  other  education 
than  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  with  a  little  common 
arithmetic,  having,  in  his  apprenticeship  with  a  very, 
poor  man  of  that  ti-ade,  accidentally  met  with  a  mathe- 
matical book,  took  such  a  fancy  to  the  study,  that,  by  the 
natural  strength  (;f  his  g'enius,  without  any  instructor,  he 
soon  made  himself  master  of  that,  and  of  every  other  of 
the  kind  he  could  borrow  or  procure  in  English;  and 
finding  there  was  more  to  be  had  in  Latin  books,  under 
a!!  imaginable  discouragements,  appUed  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  language,  till  he  could  pretty  well  under- 
stand an  author  on  these  subjects;  after  which,  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  or  heaid  of  him,  to  my  knowledge,  he 
came  to  borrow  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Frincipia  of  me.  In- 
quiring of  him  hereupon  who  he  was,  I  was  indeed  asto- 
nished at  his  request;  but  after  a  little  discourse,  he 
soon  became  welcome  to  that  or  any  other  book  I  had. 
This  young  man,  about  18  months  since,  told  me  he  had 
for  some  time  been  thinking  of  an  instrument  for  taking 
tlic  distances  of  stars  by  reflecting  speculums,  which  he 
believed  might  be  of  .service  at  sea;  and  not  long  after 
he  showed  me  a  common  sea  Quadrant,  to  which  he  had 
fitted  two  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  such  a  manner  as 
brought  two  stars,  at  almost  any  distance,  to  coincide; 
the  one  by  a  direct,  the  other  by  a  reflected  ray,  so  that 
the  eye  could  take  them  both  together  as  joined  in  one, 
while  a  moving  label  or  index  on  the  graduated  arch 
marksed  exactly  half  their  distance:  fori  need  not  say 
that  the  variations  of  the  angles  of  reflection  from  two 
speculums  are  double  to  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of 
tlieir  planes,  and  therefore  gives  but  half  the  angle  or 
arch  of  the  distance,  which  is  the  only  inconveniency 
that  appears  to  me  to  attend  this.  But  as  it  may  be 
made  so  simple,  easy  and  light,  as  not  to  be  much  more 
unwieldy  or  unmanageable,  though  of  a  considerable 
length,  than  a  single  telescope  of  the  same,  that  incon- 
veniency will  be  abundantly  compensated. 

The  description  of  it,  as  he  proposes  it,  and  has  got 
one  made,  is  nearly  thus,  which  he  is  willing  I  should 
communicate  to  thee,  if  possibly  it  may  be  of  service. 

To  a  straight  ruler  or  piece  of  wood,  A  B,  of  about 
three  inches  in  bre.adth,  and  from  40  to  45  in  length  (or 
of  any  other  that  may  be  thought  convenient),  with  a 
suitable  thickness,  anarch  or  limb,  A  C,  of  about  30  de- 
gi-ees  to  the  radius,  K  L,  is  to  be  fixed.  To  the  upper 
end  of  the  piece  A  B,  a  piece,  D  D,  is  to  be  morticed, 
and  in  it  the  centre  K  taken,  so  that  O  P  may  be  about 
six  inches,  and  the  angle  K  O  P  about  40  degrees.  On 
this  centre  K,  the  ruler  or  index  K  L  is  to  move,  having 
a  fiducial  edge  below  answerable  to  the  central  point,  to 
cut  the  graduations  on  the  limb.  On  the  upper  end  of 
this  index  a  speculum  of  silvered  glass,  or  rather  metal, 
exactly  plain,  E  F,  of  about  three  inches  in  length  and 
two  in  height,  is  erected  perpendicular  to  the  phme  of 
tlie  index,  and  also  nearly  at  right  angles  with  its  sides, 
the  plane  of  the  reflecting  surface  standing  ex;ictly  over 
the  central  point.  At  the  end  B,  of  the  piece  A  B,  ano- 
ther speculum  of  glass  is  to  be  in  the  same  manner  erect- 
ed, which  may  be  somewhat  less  than  the  other,  with  a 
square  or  oblong  spot  in  it  unsilvered,  that  a  star,  by  a 
direct  ray,  may  be  seen  through  it;  and  the  back  of  this 
speculum  should  be  guarded  with  a  thin  brass  plate, 
with  an  aperture  in  it  equal  to  the  unsilvered  part  of  the 
glass;  the  edge  of  the  aperture  toward  H  to  be  exactly 
straight,  dividing  between  the  silvered  and  unsilvered 
part  of  the  speculum,  and  standing  in  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  telescope.  This  speculum  is  to  be  set  at  an  angle 
of  about  20  deg.  with  the  square  of  the  piece  A  B,  or  at 
110  deg.  with  the  sides  of  it.    Upon  the  piece  A  B,  the 


telescope  P  Q  is  fixed,  of  a  good  aperture  and  field. 
With  the  axis  placed  as  above.  The  limb  is  to  be  gradu- 
ated by  diagonals,  or  parallel  cuxles,  to  half  degrees  and 
half  minutes,  beginning  from  C,  which  are  to  be  num- 
bered as  whole  ones.  And  if  it  be  practicable  to  face 
wood  with  brass  without  warping,  the  whole  face  should 
be  so  covered;  if  not,  then  along  the  outward  edge  of 
the  limb  a  narrow  sti'ip  of  brass  plate  may  be  let  into  the 
face  of  it,  finely  and  equally  indented  on  the  edge,  to 
take  a  screw  fitted  to  that  toothing  to  be  fixed  on  the 
moving  index  at  L,  as  your  instruments  are  made  that 
count  by  revolutions;  and  then,  before  this  is  used,  it 
would  be  proper  to  take  the  distance  of  the  two  objects 
first  nearly  by  a  fore-stalf,  and  from  thence  accordingly 


to  set  the  index.  This  screw,  at  land,  would  be  highly 
useful,  but  at  sea  it  cannot  be  wrought,  while  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  by  the  same  person,  though,  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  moon  and  variation  of  the  angle  is  but  slow, 
it  may  be  brought  to  exactness  by  several  trials  in  the 
intervals  of  direction.  The  instrument,  as  above  des- 
cribed, will  not  take  an  angle  of  much  above  50  degrees, 
which,  for  the  purpose  intended,  may  be  fully  sulB- 
clent.  But  if  the  speculum  E  F  be  made  to  take  off  and 
put  on,  and  the  end  of  the  index  at  K  be  so  notched  as 
to  turn  that  speculum  from  its  first  ]jerpendicularity,  to 
make  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees,  it  will  then  take  any 
distance  to  100  degrees. 

By  tills  description  it  may  be  thought  that  the  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  required  in  making  the  instrument:  yet,, 
of  all  that  ever  have  been  invented  of  so  curious  a  kind, 
it  will  probably  be  found  to  demand  the  least;  for  provid- 
ed the  speculums  are  good,  on  which  the  whole  depends, 
if  the  first  E  F  be  set  truly  over  the  centre,  the  limb 
well  graduated,  and  the  other  speculum  be  also  set  per- 
pendicular, there  can,  I  think,  be  no  other  eiTor  but 
what  the  instmnient  itself  will  easily  rectify:  for  if  it  be 
directed  to  one  star,  and  that  be  taken,  at  the  same  time. 
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both  by  a  direct  ray  through  the  glass  G  H,  and  by  a  re- 
flection from  E  F,  ijoth  exactly  coinciding  at  O,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  then  tlie  speculums  are  exactly  paiallel. — 
And  if  this  falls  not  precisely  when  the  index  cuts  0  dc- 
gi'ees,  if  the  variation  be  noted,  this  constantly  added  or 
subtracted,  according  as  it  falls,  will  fully  rectify  all  other 
errors.  So  in  fixing  the  speculum  E  F  to  another  angle, 
as  has  been  proposed,  the  like  method  may  or  must  be 
taken,  viz.  to  observe  two  stars  at  the  distance  of  about 
45  or  50  degrees,  by  the  speculum,  in  its  first  situation, 
and  then  the  same  stars  by  it  again  in  its  second,  and  the 
difference  of  the  intersection  of  the  index  on  the  limb 
being  noted,  and  constantly  added  to  the  arches  taken 
in  the  second  situation,  will  give  the  true  distance. — 
This  method  of  observing-  one  and  the  same  st:u',  in  the 
first  manner,  or  two  stai-s  in  tlie  second,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, will  also  rectify  errors  even  in  the  speculums:  for 
the  line  of  the  i-ay  K  O  is  in  all  cases  constantly  the  same; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  may  safely  say  the  instrument 
will  be  found  much  more  certivin  in  practice  than  at  first 
it  may  appear  in  theory,  even  to  some  good  judges.  But 
I  am  now  sensible  I  have  trespassed  in  being  so  particu- 
lar when  writing  to  Dr.  Halley;  for  I  well  know  that,  to 
a  gentlemen  noted  for  his  excellent  talent  of  reading,  ap- 
prehending, and  greatly  improving,  less  would  have 
been  sufficient;  but  as  this  possibly  may  be  communi- 
cated by  thee,  1  shall  crave  leave  further  to  add,  that  the 
use  of  the  instrument  is  very  easy.  For  if  tlie  index  be 
set  so  near  the  distance  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the 
limb  so  held  as  to  cut  the  body  of  tlie  moon,  upon  di- 
recting the  telescope  to  trie  star,  her  image  will,  of 
course,  be  reflected  on  some  part  of  the  speculum  G  II. 
There  is  no  absolute  necessity  the  star  and  moon  should 
coincide  exactly  at  the  line  limiting  the  silvered  and  un- 
silvered  part  of  the  latter  speculum;  for  the  transparent 
part  of  that  glass  will  often  reflect  the  moon's  image  suf- 
ficiently for  the  telescope  to  take  it,  and  if  her  limb  in 
that  and  the  star  exactly  coincide  near  it,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient, though  the  nearer  to  that  line  the  better.  Now 
their  distance  being  found,  the  tibles  that  give  the 
moon's  glace  may  be  depended  on  for  her  diameter  and 
her  latitude,  which  last  being  known,  there  are  three 
sides  of  a  triang-le  g'iven  to  find  the  angle  at  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  which,  compared  with  the  star's  longitude, 
determines  her  place  for  that  instant:  for,  in  respect  to 
her  latitude  when  she  is  swiftest  in  motion,  when  near- 
est her  nodes,  and  when  the  inclination  of  tlie  orb  is 
greatest  (if  these  could  all  happen  together),  yet  the  va- 
riation of  her  latitude,  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  equal  to 
15  deg.  of  longitude  on  the  eartli,  if  a  star  be  taken  some- 
what near  the  ecliptic,  and  Jiot  very  near  the  moon,  will 
not  alter  the  angle  at  the  pole  but  a  very  few  seconds. 
The  nearness  of  the  speeiJum  G  M  is  no  disadvantage, 
because  the  rays  come  reflected  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  come  direct.  It  may  be  needless  to  add  that,  when 
practicable,  the  moon  should  be  taken  when  near  the 
meridian — or  that  the  instrument  will  equally  take  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  moon,  when  visible,  as  she 
often  is,  in  the  day-time;  for  which  purpose  there  must 
be  a  place  made  at  M  for  a  darkening  glass,  to  be  fixed 
there  when  necessary,  and  the  telescope  directed  to  the 
moon.  Nor  need  I  add,  that  the  same  instrument  will 
very  well  serve  for  taking  the  distance  of  any  tw-o  stars, 
a  comet,  &c.  always  taking  the  brightest  by  reflection; 
all  which  is  obvious.  But  I  must  further  observe,  with 
pleasure,  that  if  we  do  not  quite  mistake  in  all  that  has 
been  said  here,  there  is  now  a  method  found  by  it  to  ob- 
tain what  is  equivalent  to  a  bodily  appulse  of  the  moon 
to  a  fixed  star,  or  to  the  sun  at  an}'  moment  when  visi- 
ble, which  indeed  might  be  wished;  but  could  scarce  be 
hoped  for  by  any  means  to  be  used  at  sea,  and  therefore, 
if  thelongltudecouldeverbe  expected  to  be  determined 
by  the  motions  of  the  moon  (to  which  end  .1.  Flamstead's 
and  thy  more  assiduous  labours  in  observing  her,  have,  I 
suppose,  been  principally  levelled),  and  this  instrument 
be  duly  made  to  answer  what  is  proposed,  as  it  may  be 
framed  light  and  easily  manageable,  tliou  wilt  then,  with 


thy  accurate  tables,  have  obtained  the  great  desidera- 
tum, and  all  that  can  in  this  way  be  had  from  our  satel- 
lites. And  if  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
by  the  moon  is  to  meet  with  a  reward,  and  this  instru- 
ment, which,  for  all  that  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of,  is 
an  invention  altogether  new,  be  made  use  of,  in  that  case 
I  would  recommend  the  inventor  to  thy  justice  and  no- 
tice. He  now  gets  his  own  and  family's  bread  (for  he  is 
married)  by  the  labour  of  liis  own  hands  only,  by  tha^ 
mean  ti  ade.  He  had  begun  to  make  tables  of  the  mooi^F 
on  the  very  same  principles  with  thine,  till  I  lately  put 
a  copy  of  those  that  have  lain  so  many  years  printed,  but 
not  published,  with  W.  Inny's,  into  his  hands,  and  then, 
highly  approving  of  them,  he  desisted.  We  both  wish 
very  much  to  see  thy  tiibles  completed,  and  ushered  in- 
to the  world  by  thy  own  hand.  On  thy  receipt  of  this  I 
shall  hope  for  a  line,  with  thy  thoughts  on  it,  which, 
however  they  prove,  will  afford  a  pleasure  to 

Thy  real  friend,  J.  LOGAN. 

Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1732. 

To  the  Royal  Society. 

Gentlemen, — As  none  are  better  able  than  the  Royal 
Society  to  prove  and  judge,  whether  such  inventions  as 
are  proposed  for  the  advancing  useful  knowledge  will 
answer  the  pretensions  of  the  Inventors,  or  not;  and  as  I 
have  been  made  acquainted  (though  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance) of  the  candour  of  your  learned  society  in  giving 
encouragement  to  such  as  merit  approbation,  I  have, 
therefore,  presumed  to  lay  before  the  society  the  follow- 
ing, ci'aving  pardon  for  my  boldness. 

Finding  by  what  difficulty  a  tolerable  observation  pf 
the  sun  is  taken  by  Davis's  quadrant,  and  that  in  using  it, 
unless  the  spot  or  shade  be  brought  truly  in  the  line  of 
the  horizon-vane,  the  observation  when  made  is  good 
for  nothing,  to  do  which  requires  much  practice,  and  at 
best  is  but  catching  an  observation;  considering  farther 
the  sniallness  of  the  60°  arch  and  tlie  aptness  of  the 
wood  to  cast,  which  makes  often  little  better  than  guess 
work;  I  therefore  applied  my  thoughts  upwards  of  two 
years  since,  to  find  a  more  certain  instrument,  and  con- 
trived the  following  improvement,  as  /  think,  in  the 
make  and  use  of  the  bow,  viz. 


The  quadrant  is  to  be  numbered  from  each  end  to  90 
at  the  otlier,  as  in  the  figure.  The  sight  and  glass  vanes 
are  the  same  with  the  common,  excepting  that  tbe  glass 
should  be  larger  and,  I  think,  it  would  be  better  if 
ground  to  the  segment  of  the  cylinder.  The  horizon 
vane  should  be  like  that  in  the  figure  thereof;  having 
three  holes  IKL,  one  hole  I  to  fit  on  the  centre  of  the 
quadrant  A, the  othertwo  KLto  see  thehnrizon  through, 
whose  length  across  the  vane  may  be  i  of  the  radius  AB 
ormore;tiie  horizon  vane  slrould  be  a  little  hollowed, 
answerable  to  the  curvature  of  the  circle  OAK,  or  cy- 
linder whose  semi-diameter  AH  is  about  7-11  of  AB  the 
radius  of  the  quadrant.  ,     •  u 

In  observing  with  this  quadrant  at  sea  let  the  sight  and 
glass  vanes  be  kept  nearly  on  the  same  numbers,  or  at 
equal  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  arch,  and  then  it 
will  be  sufficiently  exact  to  bring  the  spot  and  horizon 
in  a  right  line,  or  any  part  of  the  horizon  vane,  by  moY- 
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5hg  the  vanes  nearer  tog'etber  or  further  apart,  tlie  nild- 
fUe  of  the  horizon  vane  being-  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
then  the  zenith  distance  will  be  the  sum  of  the  distances 
of  the  vanes  from  the  ends  of  the  quadrant  arch.  For, 
putting-  r=tlie  racUus  of  the  quadrant,  a=tlie  distance 
of  the  spot  from  tlie  middle  of  the  liorizon-vane,  s  =  the 
sine  and  c=the  cosine  of  half  the  sun's  altitude,  unity 
being  radius,  the  sine  of  the  eiTor  will  be  nearly  equal 

c^X^  -,,  and  therefore,  when  STcatest,  (wliich  is 

14 

when  the  zenith  distance  is  00,00,  or  47°  45')  of  the  dis- 
tance of  1-16  of  the  radius  of  tlie  quadi-ant  from  the 
middle  of  the  horizon-vane,  it  is  but  1-30;  I  would  ad- 
vise to  bring-  the  upper  or  lower  edg-e  of  the  spot,  and 
not  the  middle  and  horizon,  in  arig-htline,  and  then  sub- 
tract or  add  16  minutes  for  the  sun's  semi-diameter  from 
or  to  the  zenith  distance  g-iven  by  the  vanes. 

NB.  There  should  be  an  aHowanc  for  the  obsei-ver's 
heig-ht  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  subtracting-  4,  5, 
or  6  minutes.  A  table  of  this  kind  would  not  be  amiss 
on  the  back  of  tlie  quadrant. 

There  may  be  some  graduations  put  on  the  staff  near 
the  centre  to  be  cut  by  a  plumb-line  hung-,  or  a  pin  put 
into  a  small  hole  for  land  observations.  One  of  these 
quadi-ants,  between  18  inches  and  2  feet  radius,  if  well 
graduated,  will  be  sufficient  to  toke  the  sun's  zenith  dis- 
tance within  two  ei- three  minutes. 

Succeeding  so  well  with  the  sun,  encouraged  me  to 
undertake  what  appeared  a  more  difficult  task,  the  find- 
ing some  way  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  stars  at  sea 
(when  the  horizon  may  be  seen)  betterthan  by  the  fore- 
staff,  which,  I  concluded,  must  be  by  bringing  the  two 
objects,  horizon  and  star  together.  I  first  considered 
one  reflection;  but  the  feults  of  Davis's  quadrant  were 
here  enlarged,  which  is  chiefly  the  flying  of  the  objects 
from  each  other  by  the  least  motion  of  the  lnstn.nnent. 

I  then  examined  what  two  reflections  would  do, 
which  perfectly  answered  my  desire,  being  equally  use- 
ful in  taking  the  distonee  of  stars  from  each  other,  and 
also  from  the  moon,  and  I  believe  practicable  at  sea; 
for  I  found  that  when  one  star  was  made  to  coincide  by 
two  reflections  with  another,  the  dist;uice  of  those 
stars  would  be  double  the  inclination  of  tlie  reflecting 
planes,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

I  see  but  one  fault  in  this  instrument,  and  that  is,  that 
three  feet  radius  in  this  has  a  graduation  no  larg-er  than 
a  quadi-ant  of  18  inches  radius.  I  hope  Ur.  ilalley  has 
received  a  more  full  account  of  this  from  I.  Logan,  esq. 
therefore,  I  shall  add  no  more  than  lliat  I  am 
Gentlemen,  yours  &.c. 

T.  GODFREY. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  9,  1734. 

A  further  mcouivl  of  Thomas  Godfrey's  Improvement  of 
Davis's  Quadrant  transferred  to  the  Mariner's  Bouu. 

Being  informed  that  this  improvement,  proposed  by 
Thomas  Godfrey  of  this  place,  foi-  observing  the  sun's 
altitude  at  sen,  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  is 
practicable  by  the  common  instrument  in  use  for  t-hat 

Eurpose,  was  last  winter  laid  befoi-e  the  royal  society,  in 
is  own  description  of  it,  and  that  some  gentlemen, 
wished  to  see  the  benefit  intended  by  it  more  fully  and 
clearly  explained,  1  who  have  here  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  author's  thoughts  on  such  subjects,  being 
persuaded  in  my  judgment,  that  if  the  instrument  as  he 
proposes  it  be  brought  into  practice,  it  will  in  many 
ca.ses  be  of  great  service  to  navigation,  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  proper  to  draw  up  a  more  full  account  of  it 
than  the  author  himself  has  given,  with  the  advantages 
attending  it,  which  if  approved  of  by  better  judgments, 
to  whom  what  I  offer  is  entirely  submitted,  it  is  hoped 
the  use  of  it  will  be  recommended  and  farther  encoui-ag- 
ed,  as  well  as  the  author.  The  rise  of  t.'ie  improvement 
with  its  eonvatiience,  aj  also  a  dc^eription  of  i(,  are  as 
follows: 


TJioma-s  Godfrey  having  imder  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tages (as  I  observed  in  my  first  letter  to  Cr.  II:dley,  g-iv- 
ing- an  account  of  the  Invention  of  the  reflecting- instru- 
ment) made  himself  master  cf  the  principles  of  astronomy 
and  optics,  as  well  as  otiicr  parts  of  the  mathematical 
science,  applied  his  thoughts  to  consider  the  instniment 
used  in  that  momentous  part  of  business,  navigation.  He 
saw  that  on  the  knowledge  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  place  a  ship  is  in,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  useful 
.subjects  as  well  as  valuable  cargoes  continually  depend; 
that  for  finding  the  first  of  these,  certain  and  easy  me- 
thods are  furnished  by  nature,  if  observations  be  truly 
made.  lUit  Davis's  Quadrant,  the  instrument  used  by 
British  navigators  (though  seldom  by  foreigners)  he 
perceived  was  attended  with  this  inconveniency,  that 
the  observer  must  bring  the  shade  or  spot  of  light  from 
the  sun,  and  the  lays  from  the  horizon,  to  coincide  ex- 
actly on  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  horizontal  vane;  that 
thoug-h  this  can  be  done  in  modenite  weather  and  seas, 
witli  ft  clear  sky  and  when  the  sun  is  not  too  high,  with- 
out any  great  difficulty;  yet,  in  other  cases,  it  rec[uiTe3 
more  accurac)',  than  can  in  some  junctures  possibl}'  be 
applied,  and  more  time  than  can  bo  allowed  for  it. 

in  Eia-opean  latitudes,  or  to  those  in  the  northern  tro- 
pic, when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  signs  and  near  the 
meridian,  he  rises  and  falls  but  slowly.  Yet  in  voyages 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  which  very  many,  espe- 
cially to  the  latter,  arc  made,  he  is  at  noon  often  and  for 
many  days  together,  in  or  near  the  zenith;  and  when  ap- 
proaching to,  or  leaving  it,  he  rises  and  falls,  when  he 
has  declination,  faster  than  even  at  the  horizon.  For  it  is 
well  known  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  sphere,  that 
when  his  diurnal  course  takes  tlie  zenith,  he  there  rises 
and  falls  a  whole  degree  or  60  minutes  in  4  minutes  of 
time,  so  that  the  obsei-ver  has  but  one  minute  to  come 
within  15  minutes  of  the  truth  in  his  latitude;  while  in  a 
r.iiddle  altitude,  as  45  degress,  he  is  at  noon  above  five 
minutes  and  a  half  in  time  in  rising  or  falling  one  single 
minute  of  space,  the  odds  between  which  is  more  than 
8  to  1. 

I  say  all  these  tilings  are  well  known  to  astronomers, 
and  yet  perhaps  no  parts  of  the  world  require  more  ex- 
actness in  taking  the  latitude,  than  is  necessary  in  voya- 
ges to  the  West  Indies;  for  it  is  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  this  that  vessels  have  so  frequently  missed  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  and  when  got  to  the  leeward  of  it  have 
been  obliged  to  run  down  a  thousand  miles  farther  to 
Jamaica,  from  whence  they  can  scarce  work  up  again  in 
the  space  of  many  weeks  against  the  constant  trade 
winds,  and  generally  decline  to  try  for,  or  attempt  it. 

But  fai-ther,  as  the  latitude  cannot  be  found  by  any 
other  method  that  our  mariners  are  generally  acquainted 
with,  than  bv  the  sun  or  a  star  on  the  meridian;  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  a  cloudy  sky,  when  the  sun  can  but  now 
and  then  be  seen,  and  that  onl}'  between  the  openings  of 
the  clouds  for  very  short  intervals,  which  mariners  know 
frequently  happens;  as  also  in  high  tempestuous  seas, 
when,  though  the  sun  should  appear,  the  obsei-ver  can 
scarcely  keep  hi:  feet  by  any  means;  I  say  on  these  ac- 
counts, it  is  obvious  that  it  would  certainly  be  of  vast 
advantage  to  have  an  instniment  by  which  an  observa- 
tion could  also  be,  as  it  were,  snatched  or  taken  in  much 
less  time  than  is  generally  required  in  the  use  of  the 
common  quadrant. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  therefore,  considering  this,  applied 
himself  to  finding  out  some  contrivance  by  which  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  rays  from  the  sun,  and  those 
from  the  horizon  to  coincide  (which  is  the  most  diflicult 
part  of  the  work)  on  one  particular  point  or  line  for  a 
centi-e,  might  be  removed.  In  order  to  which,  he  con- 
sidered, that  by  the  21st,  3  element,  Euclid,  all  angles 
of  the  peripheiy  of  a  circle,  subtended  by  the  same  seg- 
ment v/ithin  it,  are  equ.il  on  what  ever  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference the  angular  point  fidls;  and  therefore,  if  in- 
stead of  a  quadrant,  a  semicircle  were  gi-aduatcd  to  90° 
only,  accounting  every  two  degrees  but  one,  this  would 
effeotually  answer;  for  then  if  an  arch  of  the  same  •:rclo 
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were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  diameter  of  the  instrument, 
every  part  of  the  opposite  arch  would  equally  serve  for 
taking-  the  coincidence  of  the  rays  above  mentioned.  But 
such  an  instrument  would  manifestly  be  attended  with 
groat  inconveniency;  for  it  would  in  g-)-eat  altitudes  be 
much  more  unmanageable,  and  the  vanes  could  not  be 
framed  to  st;md,  as  they  always  oug-ht,  perpendicidar  to 
the  rays.  He,  therefore,  fiirther  resolved  to  try  whether  a 
curve  could  not  be  found  at  the  centre  of  a  quadrant 
which  would,  at  least  for  a  length  sufficient  to  catch  the 
coincidence  of  the  rays  with  case,  fully  answer  the  in- 
tention. 

A  cui've  that  in  all  Its  parts  would,  in  geometrical 
strictness,  effect  tliis,  cannot  be  in  nature,  any  more  than 
one  and  the  same  point  can  be  found  for  a  centre  to  dif- 
ferent circles  whose  circumference  are  not  parallel.  It 
is  certain  that  every  arcli  on  the  limb  may  have  a  circle 
that  will  pass  through  the  centre  and  be  a  locus,  or  geo- 
metrical place  for  the  angle  made  by  that  arch  to  fall  on, 
but  then  every  arch  has  a  different  one  from  all  others, 
as  in  the  figiu-e. 


EDC,  though  both  are  subtended  by  the  s.ime  line  BD; 
for  their  differences  are  the  angles  BAD  and  BED. 


Let  ABC  be  the  quadrant,  and  AB,  EF,  GH  be  taken 
as  arches  of  it.  Circles  drawn  through  each  two  of  these 
respectively,  and  through  the  centre  C  as  a  third  point, 
will  manifestly  be  such  loci  or  places:  For  every  pair  of 
these  points  stand  in  a  segment  of  tlieir  own  circle,  as 
well  as  on  a  segment  of  the  quadrant,  and  therefore  by 
the  cited  21,  3  el.  the  angles  standing  on  these  first  seg- 
ments will  every  where  be  equal  at  the  periphery  of 
their  respective  circles,  and  their  radius  will  always  be 
equal  to  half  the  secant  of  half  the  arch  on  the  quadrant. 
In  the  circle  CEDF  (for instance)  the  ang-le  CED  isright 
quadrant,  because  in  a  semicircle;  CE  is  the  radius  of 
the  quadi-ants,  ED  the  tangent  of  tlie  angle  ECE  =  Jthe 
arch  EF;  and  CD  is  the  secant  of  the  same=the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle  CEDF,  and  therefore  its  radius  is  half 
that  secant. 

Now,  from  the  figure  it  is  plain,  that  in  every  small 
arch  the  radius  of  their  circular  place  will  be  half  the 
radius  of  the  quadrant,  that  is,  putting  this  radius==10, 
the  other  will  be  5  and  the  radius  for  the  arch  of  90° 
(the  highest  to  be  used  on  the  quadrant)  will  be  the 
square  root  of  half  the  square  of  the  radius  =  sine  of  45° 
=7.071;  and  the  arches  of  the  centre,  drawn  by  these 
two  radii  are  the  extremes,  the  medium  of  which  is 
•6.03o5.  And  if  a  circular  arch  be  drawn  witli  this  radius 
l-20th  part  of  the  length  of  it,  that  is,  in  an  instrument 
of  20  inches  radius,  the  length  of  one  inch  on  each  side 
of  the  centre,  affording  two  inches  in  the  wliole  to  catch 
the  coincidence  of  the  rays  on,  which  must  be  owned  is 
abimdantly  sufficient;  the  en-or,  at  the  greatest  variation 
of  the  arches,  and  at  the  extremity  of  these  two  inches, 
will  not  much  exceed  one  minute:  But  in  fixing  the  cur- 
vature or  radius  of  this  central  arch,  sometliing-  further 
than  a  medium  between  the  extremes  in  the  radius  is  to 
be  considered;  for  in  small  arches  the  variation  is  very 
small,  but  in  great  it  equaKy  increases  as  in  the  figure 
where  it  appears  the  difference  between  the  anglesABC 
and  ADC  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  EBC  and 


Therefore  this  inequality  was  likewise  to  be  considered, 
and  compounding  both  together,  Thomas  God  fret/  ]]itch- 
ed  on  the  ratio  of  7  to  11  for  the  radius  of  the  curve  to 
the  rad.  of  the  instrument,  which  is  6.3636  to  10.  But 
on  further  advisement  he  now  concludes  on  6  6-40,  and 
a  cui-ve  of  this  radius,  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tre to  an  instrument  of  20  inches  radius,  or  of  l-20th  of 
the  radius  whatever  it  be,  will  in  no  case  whatever  (as 
he  has  himself  carefully  computed  it)  produce  an  eiTor 
of  above  57",  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  navigatoi-s 
do  (as  they  very  safely  may)  slight  a  difference  of  one 
minute  in  latitude. 

This  radius  is  the  trvie  one  for  the  circular  place  to  ai-i 
arch  of  77°  15'  and  the  variation  from  it  is  nearly  as 
great  at  90°  as  at  any  arch  below  it,  the  greatest  below 
being  at  about  44°,  which  is  owing-  to  the  differencesi 
expressed  by  tlie  last  figure  above,  and  not  to  those  of 
the  curvatures  or  circular  places. 

Yet  this  variation  of  57  seconds  arises  only  when  the 
spot  or  coincidence  falls  at  the  extremity  of  the  hori- 
zontal sight  or  vane,  or  a  whole  inch  (in  an  instrument 
of  20  inches  rad. )  from  the  centre  and  then  only  in  the 
altitudes  or  arches  of  above  44  or  90°,  and  in  these,  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  centre,  the  varia- 
tion is  but  ^  so  much,  viz.  about  14"  and  at of  an  inch 
not  4".  At  the  centre  it  is  precisely  true.  Therefore, 
an  observation  may  be  taken  with  it,  in  one-fourth  of  the 
time  that  Davis's  quadrant,  on  which  three  things  must 
be  brought  to  meet,  in  a  general  w;\v  requires. 

Considering  this,  and  the  vast  importance  of  such 
dispatch,  in  the  case  of  great  altitudes  or  of  tempestuous 
seas,  or  Ijeclouded  skies,  it  is  presumed,  the  instrument 
thus  made,  will  be  judged  preferable  to  all  others  of 
the  kind  yet  known. 

Some  masters  of  vessels  who  sail  fram  hence  to 
the  West  Indies  have  got  some  of  them*  made, 
.as  well  as  they  can  be  done  here,  and  have  found  so 
g-reat  an  advantage  in  the  facility  and  in  the  ready  use  of 
them  in  those  southerly  latitudes,  tlnit  they  reject  all 
others.  It  can  scarce  be  doubted,  but  when  the  instru- 
ment becomes  more  generally  known,  it  may,  upon  the 
Koyal  Society's  approbation,  if  the  thing  appears  worthy 
of  it,  more  universally  olitain  in  practice.  It  is  now  four 
j'ears  since  Thomas  Godfrey  hit  on  this  improvement:  for 
his  account  of  it,  laid  before  the  Society  last  winter,  in 
which  he  mentioned  two  years,  was  wrote  in  1732r  and 
in  the  same  year,  1730,  after  he  was  satisfied  in  this,-|-  he 
applied  himself  to  think  of  the  other,  viz.  the  reflecting- 
in.strument  by  speculums  for  a  help  in  the  case  of  longi- 
tude, though  it  is  also  useful  in  taking  altitudes;  and  one 
of  these,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  maker, 
and  those  who  had  it  with  tliem,  was  taken  to  sea,  and 
there  used  in  observing  the  latitude  the  winter  of  tliat 
year,  and  brought  b:ick  again  to  Philadelphia  before  the 
end  of  February,  1730-1,  and  was  in  my  keeping- some 
months  immediatelv  after. 


*  Godfrey's  instruments, 
f  That  i.i,  I  suppose,  being  "satisfied," 
made  a  real  improvcmeKt  in  tlie  Quadrant. 


that  he  had 
E.  H. 
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*It  was  indeed  unhappy,  that,  having;  it  in  my  power, 
seeing-  he  had  no  acquaintance  nor  knowledge  of  per- 
sons in  Eng'land,  that  I  transmitted  not  an  account  ot  it 
sooner.  But  I  )iad  other  aJTairs  of  more  importance  to 
me;  and  it  was  owing;  to  aji  accident  which  g'ave  mc 
some  uneasiness,  viz.  liis  attempting  to  publisii  some  ac- 
count of  it  in  print  here,  that  I  transmitted  it  at  last,  in 
May,  1732,  to  Dr.  Halley,  to  whom  I  made  no  doubt  but 
the  invention  woidd  appear  entirely  new;  and  I  must 
own  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  our  good  will  at  least 
was  never  acknowledged.  Tiiis,  on  my  part,  was  all  the 
merit  I  had  to  claim,  nor  did  I  then,  or  now,  assume  any 
other  in  cither  of  these  instruments.  I  only  wish  that 
the  ingenious  inventor  himself  might,  by  some  means,  be 
taken  notice  of,  ui  a  manner  that  might  be  of  real  advan- 
tage to  him. 

There  needs  not,  I  suppose,  much  more  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  than  has  been  given.  I  shall  on- 
ly say  that  the  bow  had  best  be  an  arch  of  about  100  de- 
grees well  graduated  and  numbered  both  ways;  the  ra- 
dius 20  or  24  inches;  the  curve  at  the  centre  to  be  one- 
twentieth  of  the  radius  on  each  side,  tliat  is,  one-tesith 
of  it  in  the  whole;  the  radius  of  that  curve  64-100  parts 
of  the  radius  of  the  instrument;  tliat  the  glass  for  the  so- 
lar vane  should  not  be  less,  but  rather  larger  than  a  silver 
shilling  with  its  vertex  very  exactly  set,  and  that  the  utmost 
care  be  taken  to  place  the  middle  of  the  curve  at  the 
centre  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  line  or  radius  of  45 
deg.  as  the  observer  must  also  take  care  that  the  two 
vanes  on  the  limb  be  kept  nearly  equidistant  from  that 
degree.  To  wliich  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  may  be  best 
to  give  the  horizontal  vane  only  one  aperture,  not  two. 
The  rest,  I  suppose,  may  be  left  to  the  workman.  Thus, 
doubting  I  have  already  been  too  prolix  on  the  subject, 
to  which  nothing  but  a  sincere  inclination  to  promote 
uny  thing  that  might  contribute  to  a  public  benefit,  and 
to  do  some  justice  to  merit,  could  induce  me,  I  shall  on- 
ly request  that  what  1  have  here  ottered  may  be  con- 
strued by  tliat  intention. 

J.  LOGAN. 

Pliiladelphia,  June  28,  1734. 

P.  S.  {By  the  Editors  of  the  Magazine.]  It  is  easy  to 
sec,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  these  two  letters,  and  that  in 
oiu"  last  Magazine,  the  progress  of  this  invention,  and 
how  far  Mr.  Godfrey  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor. It  is  our  business  to  give  impartial  accounts  of 
facts  and  transcripts  of  authentic  papers.  The  reader, 
after  that,  is  to  judge  for  himself.  For  oui-  own  part, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mi\  Godfrey  tlie 
real  original  inventor  of  this  famous  and  useful  instru- 
ment. 

The  subjoined  extracts  are  from  "Miller's  Retrospect." 

"Alderman  Hillegas,  of  this  city,  (Philadelphia) 
knew  Godfrey.  He  says  iie  remembers  to  have  heard, 
perhaps  50  years  ago,  that,  as  Hadley  had  obtained  the 
patent,  complete  justice  could  not  be  done  to  Godfrey,- 
but  that  the  Royal  Society,  thinking  his  ingenuity  ought 
to  be  rewarded,  either  subscribed  for  him  as  individuals, 
or  gave  liim  out  of  their  funds,  j£200  stei-ling:  and  know- 
ing his  infirmity  (for  it  seems  he  was  apt  to  indulge  in  in- 
temperate drinking),  they  thought  it  better  to  send  the 
amount  in  household  furniture  than  in  cash,  and,  inter 
alia,  sent  him  a  clock,  which  the  Alderman  remembers 
to  have  seen." 

Godfrey  had  a  son,  Tliomas  Godfrey,  jun.  wlio,  in 
1765,  published  a  volume  of  ./uvcnile  Poems.  The  young 
man  is  spoken  of,  by  the  writer  of  the  preface,  as  pos- 
sessing great  natural  endowments,  with  but  little  culti- 

*  All  these  circumstances  of  Mr.  Logan's  complaint, 
and  almost  every  thing  that  follows  to  the  end,  except 
the  directions  for  making  tlie  Instrument,  are  left  out  of 
the  account  published  in  the  Philosnpkicul  Tramactions, 
which  strengthens  the  conjecture  that  juGtice  has  not 
be-en  done  to  the  original  inventor. 


vation;  and  as  deserving  to  be  ranked,  as  well  as  his  fa- 
ther, among  the  curiosities  of  Pennsylvania. — MS.  Let- 
ter of  the  Itev.  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Boston,  to  the  Author. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  the  use  of  the  Quadrant  in 
question  was  confined  to  the  English  nation  until  the 
year  1736,  when  M.  IVApres  de  Mannevillette,  the  great 
maritime  Geogi-apher,  employed  it  on  board  a  French 
ship;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  one  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  his  attention  was  to  state,  in  a  public  |)rint, 
his  higli  estimation  of  the  curious  instrument.  He  thus 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  to  his  countrymen  one  of 
the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  age. 


PITTSBURG  MANUFACTURES. 

The  indefatigable  and  enlivening  spirit  of  industry, 
which  distinguishes  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinage,  has  re- 
cently brought  into  operation  the  "  Fort  Pitt  Glass 
Works,"  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Messrs. 
Price,  Curling,  &:  Co.,  the  enterprising  proprietors  of 
this  establishment,  have,  within  a  few  days  past,  produc- 
ed the  first  specimens  of  their  manufacture,  which  afl'ord 
ample  evidence  of  their  skill,  and  of  the  perfection  to 
which  their  fabric  will  attain,  when  they  shall  have  sur- 
mounted the  obstacles  incident  to  the  first  essays  in  an 
undertaking  resembhng  the  one  on  which  they  have  ad- 
ventured. The  articles  which  they  have  ali'eady  com- 
pleted, are  equal  in  quality  and  appearance  to  any,  in  a 
similar  brancli  of  manufacture,  that  have  been  produced 
in  the  Western  country.  The  glass  is  of  a  beautifid  trans- 
parent whiteness,  and  so  excellent  in  texture  and  polish, 
that  it  miglit  bear  olf  the  premium  at  any  exhibition  of 
domestic  manufactures,  although  opposed  by  tlie  posi- 
tive celebrity  of  Boston,  and  the  asserted  superkitive  ex- 
cellence of  England. 

The  founders  of  the  "Fort  Pitt  Glass  Works"  merit 
every  encouragement  for  their  establishment.  It  is  their 
intention  to  conduct  it,  so  as  to  acquii'e  for  its  produc- 
tions a  character  equal  to  that  of  any  manufactory  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  United  States;  and,  with  the  skill  and 
experience  which  they  are  admitted  to  possess,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  entered  upon  their  enter- 
prise, they  may  confidently  anticipate  success. 

Mr  Price,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  eng-aged  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  at  tlie  works  of  the  late  Col.  O'Ha- 
ra,  when  our  flourishing  emporium  bore  the  name  of 
"  Fort  Pitt."  His  predilection  for  his  early  pursuits  and 
place  of  residence,  has  induced  him  to  revive.  In  the  new 
works,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  builders  and  proprie- 
tors, the  name  that  attached  to  our  Western  Birming- 
ham in  the  olden  time. 

Near  the  "  Fort  Pitt  Glass  Works,"  Messrs.  Frost  and  I 
Vodrey,  from  Staffordshire,  England,  have  witliin  a  few  \ 
months,  since  the  commencement  of  their  undertaking, 
brought  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware  into  successful  i 
operation.  The  wrlterof  this  notice  was  invited,  a  few 
days  since,  by  some  friends  of  these  gentlemen,  to  visit 
the  manufactory  and  examine  its  productions.  The  re- 
sult of  the  examination  was  very  gratifying  to  all  the  vi- 
siters. It  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  observe  to  what  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  the  spirited  manufacturers  have  alrea- 
dy attained,  in  the  execution  of  their  ware.  Considering 
the  numerous  and  obstinate  difficulties  which  they  have 
had  to  encounter,  in  obtaining  materials,  adapted  to 
their  purposes,  and  putting  into  operation  the  incipient 
processes  of  a  species  of  manufacture  heretofore  entirely 
unkown  to  the  Western  country,  they  have  obtained  a 
success,  which  is  at  once  honourable  to  themselves  and 
auspicious  for  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Pittsburg. 
As  soon  as  they  can  procure  a  competent  supply-  of  suit- 
able clay,  and  a  suflicient  number  of  artisans  to  execute 
all  the  ^  arlous  parts  of  the  manufacture,  the}'  contem- 
plate tiie  fabrication  of  earthen  ware,  in  all  respects  si- 
milar to  that  for  which  Staffordshire  is  so  much  cele- 
brated.— Gazette. 
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[Continued  from  page  181.] 

Passing  over  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  dviving'  which  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  were  proceeding-  in  then-  settlements, 
the  former  as  traders  on  the  borders  of  tlie  bay,  the  lat- 
ter as  husbandmen  on  the  freshes  of  the  river,  while  tiie 
sturdy  Stuyvesant  was  stoutly  maintaining-  his  rig'hts,  a 
new  era  would  commence  about  the  year  1664,  wlien 
Sir  Robert  Can-  sailed  up  the  river  and  took  possession 
of  the  foi-t  at  Newcastle;  and  here  the  antiquary  would 
be  delig-hted  to  retrace  and  review  the  memorials  of  the 
middle  age  of  this  ancient  place,  now  called  by  the  En- 
gliiih  Delaware  Town.  The  spot  where  TVilliam  Perm 
was  first  to  place  his  foot  upon  American  ground;  with 
its  venerable  house  of  worship,  noticed  by  the  Founder 
on  his  arrival,  its  old  court  house,  and  other  objects  of 
interest,  as  they  then  appeared. 

"While  in  the  neighbourhood  the  industrious  investi- 
g-ator  would  not  fail  to  visit  the  site  of  old  Christiana, 
and  although  every  trace  of  the  primitive  buildings  were 
gone,  endeavour  to  find  some  relique  of  the  bulwark  or 
vaulted  magazine  described  by  Kalm  in  1748.  The  old 
Swedish  Church  mentioned  by  W.Penn,  would  engage 
his  attention,  on  part  of  the  domain  of  which  Wilming- 
ton was  founded  in  1733. 

Old  Upland  would  next  invite  inquuy,  as  the  first 
resting  place  of  the ^ra^  English  settlers.  The  first 
seat  of  the  provincial  government  undei'Penji,  and  where 
the  "gi-eat  law"  was  proclaimed  in  1682;  with  its  meet- 
ing house,  and  hall  of  legislation,  its  "  Essex  House," 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Wade,  where  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania  resided,  and  the  mill  erected  under  liis  im- 
mediate eye. 

At  IIclsi7ihurg  and  Salem,  if  the  antiquary  should  not 
tliink  it  profitable  to  seek  the  lost  capital  of  New-Albion 
or  the  still  greater  antiquities  hinted  at  by  Kalm,  he 
could  not  but  discover  some  objects  worthy  of  attention 
in  the  town  founded  by  Fenwlck  so  early  as  1675,  the 
first  place  settled  by  the  English  in  West  Jersey. 

Above,  on  the  same  shore,  Swedtshro',  formerly  Rac- 
coon, a  place  frequently  visited  by  Kalm  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiry,  was  some  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 
Swedes,  who,  of  course,  had  their  church.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  the  Enghsh  settlers,  before  Penn,  passing  up 
to  Burlington,  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Little  Gloucester  would  receive  its  passing  tribute  of 
respect,  as  the  first  spot  settled  on  our  river;  if  not  for 
having  been  the  only  fashionable  watering  place  known 
to  the  ancient  Philadelphians,  and  as  such  eulogized  by 
the  historian,  and  sung  by  the  poet. 

Burlington,  formerl}'  Bridlington,  but  originally  New 
Beverly,  founded  on  the  island  of  the  Indian  King  Chy- 
goes,  a  short  time  after  Salem,  would  claim  attention 
with  its  antiquities,  as  mentioned  by  Thomas;  its  "stately 
house;  and  great  market  place,  with  a  hall  over  head 
for  the  sessions,  its  bridges  London  and  York,  and  its  pa- 
laces built  by  the  gentry." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  near  the  "lower 
falls,"  the  inquirer  would  look  v/ith  anxiety  for  the  re- 
mains of  those  venerable  building  j  used  for  the  purpose 
of  worship  by  the  Friends,  before  Pennsylvania  was — 
and  perhaps  before  the  most  ancient  of  the  houses  of  this 
character,  at  Shackaniazon  and  Upland. 

Returning  down  the  shore,  Pennshury  Place  would 
excite  to  sedulous  research;  it  was  the  residence  of  Wm. 
Penn,  began  under  the  direction  of  his  relative  Mark- 
ham,  before  the  governor's  arrival. 

In  its  lofty  halls  he  often  gave  audience  to  the  princes 
of  the  land,  having  here  concluded  no  less  than  nineteen 
treaties  with  the  natives.  The  mansion  house  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  and  stately  pile,  built  of  materials 
brought  from  Europe.  If  tradition  be  credited  it  was  at 
Penusbury  Manor,  on  a  stream  called  Pennshury,  Phila- 
delphia, agreeably  to  the  founder's  firjt  design,  was  to 
have  been  built.    Another  site  for  the  Intended  metro- 


polis is  supposed  to  have  been  on  an  elevated  spot  oiit 
the  lower  side  of  Poetquessing  creek. 

These,  with  perhaps  other  places  of  note,  would  OC" 
casionally  arrest  the  progress  of  the  curious  investigator, 
before  the  city  itself — our  fair  and  beautiful  city,  arose 
to  his  delighted  eyes,  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

And  here  with  what  intense  curiosity  would  its  origin 
be  observed,  and  its  progressive  details  be  pursued. 

Fh'st,  would  appear  the  shore,  so  soon  to  be  transform- 
ed by  the  magic  of  civilization,  stretched  out  in  rude 
magnificence,  its  "  groves  of  tall  pines"  in  their  dark 
evergreen;  and  its  overhanging  woods  reflected,  in  their 
gorgeous  autumn  hver}',  from  the  noble  stream  that 
laved  its  banks.  The  dense  forest  here  and  there  pene- 
ti'ated  and  broken  by  the  arts  of  cultivation;  and  clust- 
ers of  humble  cabins  seen  minghng  with  its  various  foli- 
age. On  tlie  north  the  town  of  the  Shackamazons,  near 
tlie  stream,  perhaps  of  their  name;  a  little  below,  the 
modest  mansion  of  the  friend  almost  hidden  by  the 
spreading  branches  of  77(6  Elrn^hovit  to  become  so  cele- 
brated. Perhaps  an  Indian  village  on  the  little  stream 
of  Coaquenaku.  Below  the  Wicacna,  Swedeshill,  crest- 
ed with  tall  forests,  and,  on  its  brow,  the  scattered  ham- 
lets of  the  Swedes,  the  antique  hall  of  the  sons  of  Suen, 
and  the  primitive  Swedish  church  in  the  form  and  equip- 
ment of  a  military  blockhouse. 

Such  might  have  been  the  scene,  when  the  eventful 
landing  near  Wicacoa,  in  1682,  impai  ted  to  it  a  new  and 
animated  aspect. 

Then,  as  tire  good  ship  Welcome  rides  gallantly  at  her 
anchorage,  and  her  boats  ai-e  busily  passing  to  and  fro, 
parties  of  the  natives  may  be  seen,  coming  round  the 
headlands  in  their  canoes,  landing  in  the  coves,  or  wind- 
ing down  tlie  hills  in  their  lengthened  line  of  march. — 
The  pious  emigi-ants  have  now  returned  thanks  to  their 
Heavenly  Pilot,  and  are  dispersed  about  in  anxiou* 
groups  of  men  and  women  and  children — traversing  the 
sandy  beach,  chmbing  the  steep  bank,  or  piercing  the 
tangled  thicket.  English,  Swedes,  Hollanders,  Welsh,- 
Indians,  in  all  their  variety  of  costume  and  character,  are 
seen  mingled  with  the  Englisli  strang'ers,  busily  assisting' 
them  in  every  mode  of  preparation  to  meet  the  novel 
exigency.  Conveying  their  effects  from  the  Lghters,  or 
aiTanging  them  on  the  beach,  or  the  bank;  in  building- 
the  fire,  or  felling  the  tree,  or  collecting  the  branches^ 
or  the  bark,  or  the  sod;  in  scooping  out  the  cave,  or 
constructing  the  light  Indian  shanta.  Perhaps  a  boat 
from  Jersey  is  just  touching- the  strand,  while  outstretch- 
ed arms  and  sti-eaming  eyes,  bespeak  the  meeting  of 
long  severed  friends  or  relatives;  and  in  more  than  one 
retired  spot  along  the  shore,  alTectionate  and  faithful 
hearts  are  mutually  pouring  forth  feelings  which  time 
and  absence  have  failed  to  weaken,  or  to  chill.  If  the 
form  of  William  Penn  be  required,  to  give  completion 
to  the  picture,  the  Founder  may  be  seen  as  followed  by 
his  companions  of  the  voyage,  he  is  conducted  by  the 
hospitable  Swedes  towards  the  hamlets  on  the  hill;  or 
as  he  rests  on  its  side,  beneath  an  aged  sycamore,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  curious  rtnd  delighted  natives. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL  AND  RAIL  ROAD 
BILL. 

Passed  March  1828. 

An  act  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  commencement  of  a  rail  road  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  state;  and  to  be  styled  the 
Penns3dvani&  rail  road. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  tlie 
authority  of  the  same,  that  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authorised  and  required,  in  behalf  of 
this  commonwealth,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to  locate  and 
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contract  for  making  canals,  locks  and  other  works  ne- 
cessaiy  thereto,  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swatara 
to  Columbia,  in  I^ancaster  county,  from  Lewistown  to 
the  hig'hest  point  "expedient  and"  practicable  for  a  ca- 
nal on  the  Juniata,  from  a  point  at  or  near  Northumber- 
land to  the  Bald  Eagde;  on  the  West  Branch  from  North- 
umberland to  the  New  York  state  line;  on  the  north 
branch  from  a  point  at  or  near  Taylor's  ferry  to  Easton, 
and  from  Blairsville  to  the  hig'hest  point  "  expedient 
and"  practicable  for  a  canal  on  the  Conemaugh;  pro- 
vided that  ten  miles  of  the  canal  from  Swatara  to  Colum- 
bia, not  more  than  twenty-five,  nor  less  than  twei'.ty 
miles  on  the  West  Branch,  and  not  more  than  fort_v-fivc 
miles  nor  less  than  fifteen  miles  of  each  of  the  other  sec- 
tions aforesaid,  shall  be  pat  under  contract  during-  the 
present  year;  and  provided  further,  that  so  much  of  the 
feeder  from  French  creek  to  the  summit  level  at  Con- 
nea\it  lake,  as  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  same 
shall  be  put  under  contract  within  the  present  year. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  tliat  the  boai-d  of  canal  commissioners  arc 
hereby  authorised  and  required,  previous  to  the  location 
of  that  part  of  the  canal,  from  a  point  at  or  near  North- 
umberland "to  the  Bald  Eag-le"  on  the  West  Branch,  to 
cause  a  surve)'  and  explanation  "b}'  :ui  engineer"  on  the 
west  side  of  the  West  Branch,  from  a  point  at  or  near 
Northumberland  to  the  Bald  Eagle,  and  the  said  board, 
■after  taking- into  view  the  relative  advantages,  facility, 
cost  of  construction  and  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
shall  decide  whether  the  canal  shall  be  located  on  the 
eastern  or  western  side  of  the  said  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authoritj^ 
aforesaid,  that  the  canal  commissioners  shall  cause  fur- 
ther examinations  to  be  made  between  Easton  and  Car- 
penter's Point  on  the  Delaware  river,  with  a  view  of 
constructing  a  canal  of  smaller  dimensions,  with  locks 
of  nine  feet  width,  and  "make  report  to  the  next  session 
the  result  of  said  examinations,  stating  whether  the  canal 
is  practicable  or  not,  and  at  what  total  expense,  desig- 
inating-  the  estim.ates  of  the  expense  of  each  mile,  sepa- 
rately, and  giving  the  items,  and  also  stating-  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  canal  and  works  so  estimated,  ar.d"  the  said 
canal  sliall  be  located,  but  no  part  of  it  put  under  con- 
tract during  tl\c  present  year. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  are  au- 
thorised and  required,  to  locate  b_v  the  most  elig-ible 
route,  a  rail  road  across  tlie  AUeg-heny  mountain,  with  a 
view  of  connecting  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugii  sections 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  they  are  further  autho- 
rised to  make  such  contracts  as  will  secure  the  comple- 
tion of  said  rail  road,  as  early  as  the  completion  of  the 
said  sections  of  canal. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  canal  commissioners  are  authorised  and 
required  to  locate  upon  the  most  eligible  route,  a  i-all 
road  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  througli  the  city  of 
Lancaster  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susqiiehanna,  and  from 
thence  to  the  west  end  of  the  borough  of  York,  in  the 
county  of  York,  "such  part  of  which  east  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, shall  be  put  under  contract  within  the  present 
j^ear,  as  the  canal  commissioners  may  deem  expedient, 
with  a  view  to  its  completion  within  two  years,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicalile :"  provided.  That  if  the  canal 
commissioners  shall  deem  it  most  expedient  to  locate 
the  said  rail  road,  where  the  same  shall  pass  through  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  north  of  James  street,  the  privilege  is 
hereby  granted  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lancas- 
ter to  intersect  the  same  by  a  lateral  rail  road  through  the 
said  city,  from  the  said  Pennsylvania  rail  road  to  Cones- 
toga  river,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  canal  commissionei-s,  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  C.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  canal  commissioners  are  authorised, 
and  required,  to  caase  examinations,  unrvcj^,  "levels" 


and  estimates  to  be  made,  aloTig-  the  valley  of  the  Monon- 
g'ahela,  from  Pittsburg-  to  the  Virg'inia  state  line,  and 
from  the  borough  of  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
nestoga  river  in  Lancaster  count}^,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining- the  most  eligible  mode  of  effecthig  a  navigable 
communication,  either  by  a  canal  or  slack  water  naviga- 
tion; and  also  examinations,  surveys  and  estimates,  from 
"  Hunting-don  through  Woodcock  valley  and  Bedford, 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny  to  Johnstown  in 
Cambria  count}',"  with  a  view  of  connecting  those 
streams,  either  by  a  canal  or  railroad,  "also  examina^ 
tlons,  survej'S  and  estimates  from  Lewistown  by  the  Ki- 
shacoqalllas  creek,  and  through  the  valley  of  that  name, 
to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
best  ground  on  which  to  locate  the  Pennsylvania  canal," 
and  also  surveys,  examinations  and  estimates  fi-om  some 
points  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  to  a  point  or  points  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  between  Catawissa  and  Sunbury, 
with  a  view  of  connecting  those  points  by  a  rail  road; 
and  tliat  the  canal  commissioners  are  authorised  and  re- 
quired, to  cause  examinations,  surveys  and  estimates  to 
be  made,  from  the  west  end  of  the  borough  of  York 
through  Gettysburg  to  Chambersburg,  "and  also  from  ,i 
a  point  at  or  near  the  west  end  of  Harrisburg  bridge,  ' 
tlirough  or  near  Carlisle  to  Chambersburg,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  rail  road,"  and  tlie  said  commis- 
sioners shall  also  cause  to  be  made  the  examinations  and  I 
survej's  between  the  Lehigh  and  the  North  branch  of  i 
the  Susquehanna,  provided  for,  in,  and  by  the  third  sec-  j 
tion  of  an  act,  approved  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eigh-  ' 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  entitled,  "an  act  to  : 
provide  for  tlie  farther  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca-  ; 
nal,"  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  report  in  like  . 
manner  as  is  directed  by  law,  in  relation  to  other  routes, 
"  Provided,  That  in  contemplation  of  a  slack  water  navi-  ; 
g-atlon  on  the  Monongaliela,  the  commissioners'  report  ' 
shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  other  proper  and  neces- 
sar)-  matters,  precise  accounts  of  the  numbei'  of  dams  ' 
and  locks,  necessai-y  to  be  erected,  then-  respective  di- 
mensions, their  localities,  the  materials  of  which  they  ' 
should  be  consti-ueted,  arid  the  plan,  manner  and  esti- 
mated expense  of  the  .same,  separately;  and  further  the 
plan  shall  be  so  aiTanged  if  practicable,  as  to  preserve 
from  injm-}'  the  mill  works  and  water  power  now  in  use  ■  - 
on  said  river.    The  report  to  be  made  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature." 

Section  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid;  That  the  canal  commissioners  shall  cause  fur- 
ther examinations,  surveys  and  levels  to  be  made,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Allegheny  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
KLskeminctas  to  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  shall 
report  to  the  next  general  assembly  upon  the  practica-  ; 
blllty  and  estimate  !  cost  of  making  a  canal  between  the 
■said  points,  also  upon  the  practicability  and  tlie  "  csti-  ; 
mated"  cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  said  river 
"for  steam  bo.ats,"  by  dams  and  looks,  between  the  said 
points,  "also  upon  the  practicability  and  the  estimated  j 
cost  of  improving  by  dams  and  locks,  the  navigation  of 
the  said  river,  for  common  canal  boats,  between  the  said  i 
points,"  and  also  upon  the  practicability  and"  estimat- 
ed, cost  of  making  a  navigable  communication  between 
the  said  points,  partly  b_v  canal,  and  partly  by  dams  and  ' 
locks.    And  that  the  canal  commissioners  are  authorised 
and  required  to  cause  farther  examinations,  surveys  and 
estimates,  to  be  made  of  the  Ohio  river,  from  Pittsburg, 
to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  navigation  of  said  river  can 
be  improved  at  a  less  expense  than  by  constructing  a  ca- 
nal the  whole  distance  ijetween  said  points,  and  to  re-  | 
port  to  the  next  legislature  the  practicability  and  cost  of  ■ 
the  same. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  tiie  canal  commissioners  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  during  the  ensuing  year-,  and  previoas 
to  final  location  and  letting  under  contract,  t3  call  upon 
and  receive,  or  cause  to  be  called  upon  and  received^ 
from  all  %nd  every  person  or  persons,  as  fi.r  as  may  fee 
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practicable,  who  are,  or  who  may  be  owners  of  lands, 
lots,  or  building's,  along'  or  near  the  several  proposed 
lines  of  canals  and  rail  roads,  as  provided  to  be  made, 
or  examined  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  acquittances 
or  releases,  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  claim  to  da- 
mages which  might  accme  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  part  of  the  contemplated  works,  and  for 
materials  that  may  be  taken  to  carry  on  the  construction 
of  the  same,  and  in  all  cases,  where  the  demands  for  da- 
mages are  great  or  exorbitant,  or  where  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  such  demands  will  be  great  or 
exorbitant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners to  direct  an  inquiry  and  examination  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  any  other  practicable  route  which  would 
equally  subserve  the  pubUc  advantage;  and  if  so,  that 
route  shall  be  preferred,  on  which  the  damages  will  pro- 
bably be  the  least:  provided,  that  in  all  such  decisions, 
due  regard  shall  be  had  to  distance,  cost,  permanencv, 
facility  of  transportation,  and  all  otlier  considerations  af- 
fecting tlie  public  interest:  And  provided,  that  the  mere 
authority  to  locate,  shail  not  be  construed  as  giving  au- 
thority to  let  under  contract. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  tliat  the  g-overnor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rised to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  a 
sum  or  sums,  in  the  wliole  not  exceedingtwo  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  sum  or  sums  so  boiTOwed,  sliall  be  paid 
to,  and  vested  in  tlie  commissioners  of  the  internal  im- 
provement fund,  to  be  apphed  by  them,  in  the  manner, 
and  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  directed:  provided,  that 
no  engagement  or  contract  shall  be  entered  into,  which 
shall  preclude  the  commonwealtli  from  reimbursing  any 
sum  or  sums  thus  borrowed,  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty -five  years  from  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next;  "and  in  case  offers  shall  not  be  made  within 
the  time  specified  by  the  governor  for  receiving  the 
same,  for  loaning  the  whole  sum  proposed  at  any  one 
time  to  be  borrowed,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  five  p. 
cent,  per  annum;  then  such  proposals  as  may  have  been 
made  for  loaning  at  an  interest  not  exceecUng  five  p.  c. 
per  annum,  sums  of  one  tliousand  dollars  or  more,  but 
less  in  the  aggi-egate  than  the  whole  amount  proposed  to 
be  borrowe<l,  shall  be  considered  as  accepted,  and  such 
persons  notified  accordingly." 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rised to  cause  to  be  constituted,  certificates  of  stock, 
signed  by  the  Auditor  General,  and  countersigned  by 
the  State  Treasiu-er,  setting  forth  that  tliey  pertain  to  the 
canal  loan,  for  the  sums  so  borrowed  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  or  for  any  part  tliereof,  bearing  an  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  reimbursable  as 
aforesaid,  which  stock  thus  created,  shall  be  transferable 
on  the  books  of  the  Auditor  General,  or  at  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  same,  his, 
her,  or  their  attorne}',  and  new  certificates  of  the  same 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Trea- 
surer, to  the  new  holders;  and  it  is  hereby  fui-ther  de- 
clared, that  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  good  execution  of 
the  said  power,  to  borrow  for  the  governor  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  cause  the  said  certificates  of  stock,  or 
any  part  thereof,  for  any  amount  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  as  may  be  judged  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  sold;  and  the  faith  of  the  commonwealth  is 
hereby  pledged  to  esteblisha  sufficient  revenue  for  mak- 
ing up  any  deficiency  that  may  hereafter  take  place  in 
the  funds  appropriated  for  paying  the  said  interest. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  commissioners, 
of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  to  cause  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  monies  borrowed  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  such 
sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  necessai-y  for  the  completion  of 
those  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  already  locat- 
ed; as  well  as  such  other  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
saiy  for  the  canals,  rail  roads,  and  public  works,  author- 
ised to  be  constructed  by  this  act;  and  also  such  other 
sum  or  sums  as  may  be  required  for  tlie  survey  of  canal 
No.  13. 


and  railroad  routes,  "and  of  rivers  with  a  view  of  slack 
water  navigation,"  directed  b}'  law — and  all  such  sums 
shall  be  drawn  and  accounted  for,  as  is  provided  by  law, 
provided  that  the  monies  necessary  for  such  surveys  shall 
be  drawn  by  warrant  of  the  governor,  on  tlie  treasurer 
of  the  canal  commissioners,  in  favour  of  the  board,  in- 
stead of  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth.  And  pro- 
vided that  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  the  25th  Feb. 
1826,  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  settlement 
of  an  account  by  anj-  acting  commissioner  or  superln- 
tendant,  for  a  less  sum  than  5^50,000,  at  any  one  time. — 
And  provided  also,  that  such  acting  commissioners  and 
superintendants,  may  receive  from  the  treasiu-er  of  the 
board,  in  addition  to  the  original  sum  of  $50,000,  a  fur- 
ther sum  equal  to  the  amount  for  which  such  settlements 
may  have  been  made.  "  And  provided  further,  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  apply  an}-  part  of  the  monies  ap- 
propriated in,  or  to  be  borrowed,  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  to  tlie  payment  in  part,  or  in  v/hole,  of  any  charge 
or  demand  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons whomsoever,  for  any  real  or  alleged  patent  right, 
for  the  material  commonly  called  water-lime,  or  hydrau- 
lic cement;  or  for  any  real  or  alleged  patent  right  for  any 
substitute  therefor — nor  shall  it  be  lawful  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  to  pay  on  behalf  of  the  State,  a 
price  for  any  such  material  as  aforesaid;  or  for  any  work 
or  works  containing  the  same,  which  shall  have  been, 
or  may  be  enhanced,  in  consequence  of  any  such  patent; 
or  of  any  charge  or  demand  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  rea- 
son or  in  pursuance  thereof — and  the  canal  commission- 
ers are  hereby  authorised  and  directed,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  to  protect  all  makers,  venders,  and  users,  of  hy- 
draulic cement  or  water-lime,  which  shall  be  made  for, 
or  sold  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  rail  roads;  and  It  shall  be  their  duty,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised,  to  call  upon  the  attorney  general 
of  this  State,  and  also  to  employ  other  counsel,  if  need 
be,  to  defend  all  suits  at  law  wliich  may  be  brought 
against  the  said  makers,  venders,  or  users,  of  hydraulic 
cement  or  water  hme,  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and 
lail  roads,  by  any  such  patentee  or  patentees,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  for  their  use." 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  money  accruing  from  premiums  and 
loans  hereafter  to  be  received  into  the  ti-easury,  as  well 
as  the  amount  already  received  from  that  source,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
internal  improvement  fund;  and  the  same  shall  be  there- 
in vested  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  said  fund, 
provided  however  no  payment  of  the  sums  heretofore 
received  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  premiums  on 
loans,  shall  be  made  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  state  of  tlie  treasury  sliall  waiTant  it,  and  the 
situation  of  the  fund  shall  require  it. 

Sect.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  amount  of  money  heretofore  paid  by 
tlie  commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  to 
engineers  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of 
the  act,  entitled  "  A  further  supplement  to  an  act  enti- 
tled, an  act  to  appoint  a  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
passed  the  16th  day  of  April,  1827,"  shall  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  be  paid  over  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  canal  commlssloner.s  to  the  commission- 
ers of  tlie  internal  improvement  fund;  and  that  so  much 
of  the  second  section  of  the  act  above  recited,  as  directs 
the  mode  of  paying  the  engineers  and  assistants  target 
men,  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  internal  improvement 
fund  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  _ 

Sect.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by.the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  State  treasiu'er  b'e,  an*;he  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Internal  Im- 
provement fuiid,  any  sum  of  money  from  the  balance  in 
the  treasury,  not  otlicrwise  appropriated,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  commissioners  can  be  dons  %vitliout 
embai-rassing  the  ordinary  operations  theteaf^m  antici- 
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pation  of  the  loan  provided  for  in  tliis  act,  to  be  applied 
as  is  directed  by  the  "  eleventh"  section;  and  as  soon  as 
said  loan,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  have  been  made,  and 
the  money  arising'  therefrom,  in  sufficient  amounts,  shall 
have  been  received  into  the  said  fund,  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney, so  as  aforesaid  taken  from  the  treasury,  shall  be  re- 
paid thereto  by  the  commissioners  of  the  said  fund. 

"  Sect.  15.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  so  soon  as  any  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  shall  be  in  a  state  for  navigation,  to 
appoint  such  and  so  many  collectors  of  tolls,  for  the  pas- 
sag-e  of  boats  and  vessels  throug'h  and  along'  the  same, 
and  in  such  places  as  they  may  think  proper;  and  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  to  and  for  such  toll  collectors 
and  their  deputies,  to  demand  and  receive  of  and  from 
the  persons  having  the  charge  of  all  boats  and  vessels, 
and  rafts  of  timber,  boards,  planks  and  scantling,  pass- 
ing through  the  said  canal  and  locks  thereto  belonging, 
such  tolls  as  the  said  board  of  canal  commissioners  may 
order  and  direct,  and  the  tolls  thus  received,  shall  be 
paid  over  by  the  said  collectors  quarterly,  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  and  shall 
be  therein  vested  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
said  fund;  and  the  canal  commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  pm'chase  as  much  ground  as  shall  be  by  them 
deemed  necessary  for  the  scite  of  toll  houses,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  toll  keepers  along  the  several 
routes  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail  roads:  Pro- 
vided, that  there  shall  not  be  attached  to  any  toll  house 
as  aforesaid,  a  greater  quantity  than  one  acre  of  ground. 

"  Sect.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authori- 
ty aforesaid.  That  so  much  of  any  act  as  requires  the 
contracts  made  by  the  canal  commissioners  to  be  filed  in 
the  ti'easury  office,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby,  repeal- 
ed; and  all  contracts  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  general;  and  the  contracts 
now  filed  in  the  treasury  office,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  office  of  the  auditor  general. 

Sect.  17.  And  be  it  fartlier  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  relative  to 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
act  shall  be  in  force,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  act. 

"  Sect  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authori- 
ty aforesaid,  That  no  canal  commissioner  or  engineer  in 
their  employ,  or  member  of  either  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, shall  dlrectl}'  or  indirectly,  himself  or  by  any  other 
person  in  trust  for  him,  or  for  his  use,  undertake,  exe- 
cute, hold  or  enjoy,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  any  conti'act 
hereafter  to  be  made  or  entered  into,  for  t!ie  construc- 
tion of  any  of  the  public  works  authorised  in  this  act,  or 
for  any  part  of  such  works;  and  any  person  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion before  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  in 
the  case,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollar.s, 
and  such  contract  shall  be  absolutely  void. 


EXPENDITURES 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— 182". 
[Compiled  from  the  Accounts  lately  published-] 


House  of  Refuge;  per  act  of  Assembly 
Loans 

Courts — Orphans 

Common  Pleas 
Mayor's 
Supreme 

Oyer  and  Terminer 
Quarter  Sessions 
District 


$5,000  00 
22,260  00 


Bridges — Frankford 
County 


183  73 
2,025  05 
8,648  46 
2,268  08 
1,234  07 
7,932  86 
6,950  88 

12,528  60 
120  53 


29,244  15 


Printing  366  50 

Fire-proof  buildings  531  97 

Fisheries — prevention  of  illicit  fishing  6  75 

School  fund,  20  per  cent,  of  taxes  paid  in  25,546  06 
County  court  house  and  altering,  &c.  589  89 

Prisons — House  of  Correction      13,278  71 
Debtor's  apartment  1,108  11 

Arch-street  890  20 

Criminal  apartment         5,095  17 


Auditors 

I'uel  and  candles 
Elections 
Public  Roads 
Assessment 

County  Treasurer's  salary 
Agricultural  Society 
Commonwealth  costs  suit 
Interest 

Commissioners  Salaries 
Clerks  do 
Solicitor 

Coroner — Inquests,  coffins,  &.C. 
Forfeited  recognizances 
Ward  election  expenses 
County  lumber  yard  lot 
Incidental  expenses 
Sundries 
Painting 


19,872  19 
750  50 
252  34 
1,438  54 
24,082  37 
2,793  40 
1,200  00 
650  00 
294  17 
301  41 
2,817  00 
1,650  00 
300  00 
2,458  77 
161  35 
177  75 
2.037  07 
448  51 
206  05 
252  00 


158,337  87 


Balance  In  the  Treasury  $6,7i4,  35. 


13,649  13 


PENAL  CODE. 

We  this  week  commence  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  Penal  Code  and  Penitentia- 
ry System;  a  subject  on  which  the  public  mind  appears 
to  be  divided.  These  commissioners  have  discussed  one 
side  of  the  question;  and  those  for  forming  a  code  adapt- 
ed to  the  proposed  penitentiary  system,  h.ave  advocated 
the  other;  their  report  will  be  published  after  the  pre- 
sent one  shall  have  been  finished.  We  regret  the  length 
of  these  public  documents,  yet  we  believe  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  this  state,  and 
upon  which,  before  either  system  is  adopted,  the  public 
should  be  well  informecl.  It  is  not  probable,  from  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  session,  that  either  report  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  legislature  until  next  winter;  suffici- 
ent time  will,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  weigh  all  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
members  for  a  decisive  vote.  After  all,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  experience  is  the  best  test  of  any  system, 
and,  as  much  money  has  been  expended  in  erecting 
buildings  suitable  for  making  the  experiment  of  solitary 
confinement,  we  must  confess  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  experiment  fairly  made.  Among  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates for  it,  are  men,  who,  prompted  by  benevolent 
feelings,  have  reflected  much  upon  the  subject,  and  been 
for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
institutions,  in  which  they  h.ave  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  punishment, 
and  whose  opinions,  therefore,  ought  to  have  much 
weight.  Y'et  we  must  sa}-,  that  our  own  mind  is  not  fully 
made  up  upon  the  subject;  there  are  strong  arguments 
and  imposing  facts  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  as  we 
said  before,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  system  of  so- 
litary confinement  tested  by  experience;  the  other  sys- 
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tem  has  so  far  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  it  is 
our  wish,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  universal  desire, 
to  adopt  that  mode  of  punishment  which  shall  have  the 
best  tendency  to  diminish  crime,  reform  the  criminal  and 
be  most  consistent  with  humanity. 

REPORT 

ON  PUNISHMENTS  &.  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives 
of  the  Commontvealth  of  Ptnnstjlvania. 

The  resolution  of  the  legislature,  under  the  authority 
of  which  we  received  our  commissions  from  the  govern- 
or, having  required  of  us  to  submit  such  suggestions  and 
observations  as  might  be  necessary  to  a  proper  determi- 
nation upon  the  important  subject  with  which  we  were 
charged,  we  now  i-espectfuUy  lay  before  the  legislature 
an  exposition  of  the  principles,  upon  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded, in  respect  to  that  branch  of  our  duties,  which 
relates  to  punishments  and  prison  discipline.  We  have 
prepared  a  more  elaborate  and  detailed  report  than  per- 
haps the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  seemedto  require, 
because  we  are  anxious  to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  that 
sufficient  pains  have  been  taken  to  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions on  a  subject  so  immediately  affecting  the  pri- 
mary interests  of  the  commonwealth;  and  that,  although 
we  may  have  erred  in  our  recommendations,  they  have 
not  been  the  result  of  careless  or  prejudiced  examina- 
tion. We  have  felt  sensibl}- the  weight  of  ourresponsi- 
bllity,  and  the  arduous  character  of  our  duties.  A  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  attention  of  many  civilized  nations 
is  at  this  moment  turned,  and  which  has  remarkably  di- 
vided public  opinion  among  ourselves,  was  not  to  be  set- 
tled, so  far  as  depended  upon  us,  without  a  careful  re- 
search into  facts  and  experience,  a  patient  examination 
ar.d  comparison  of  testimony,  and  an  anxious  considera- 
tion of  theories  and  arguments.  Impressed  with  this 
conviction,  we  have  earnestly  sought  after  information 
from  every  quarter  of  our  own  countiy,  and  of  Europe; 
we  have  personally  examined  several  of  the  penitentia- 
ries in  the  United  States;  and  we  have  consulted  all  the 
publications  to  which  we  could  obtain  access.  The  re- 
solutions directing  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
required  our  report  to  be  made  to  the  succeeding  legis- 
lature. Our  anxiety  to  submit  as  full  and  matured  a  re- 
port as  possible  induced  us  to  ask  of  the  last  legislature 
an  extension  of  time;  which  was  promptly  granted;  and 
we  trust,  has  not  been  unprofitably  employed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  final  decision  of  the  legislature  on  this 
interesting  subject,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
flecting that  we  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  our  du- 
ties with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  welfare,  and  have 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  perform  those  du- 
ties to  the  best  advantage  for  the  commonwealth. 

The  just  and  enlightened  spirit  of  modern  times  has  es- 
tabhshed  a  philosophy  of  punishments,  by  the  rules  of 
which  all  systems  must  be  erected,  and  according  to 
whose  principles  all  suggestions  must  be  shaped.  It  is  a 
cardinal  maxim  of  this  philosophy,  that  punishments 
must  be  so  inflicted,  as  to  produce  the  most  direct  and 
immediate  correction  of  tlie  offender,  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect  upon  the  mass  of  society.  Whatever 
goes  beyond,  or  falls  short  of  this  object,  is  an  act  of  op- 
pression to  the  individual,  or  of  injustice  towards  the 
public,  and  produces  corresponding  evils  in  society, 
which  all  prudent  legislators  are  desirous  to  avoid.  Keep- 
ing in  view  this  fundamental  rule,  we  shall  endeavour, 
b}'  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  several  modes 
of  penal  discipline,  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions  res- 
pecting their  practical  operation,  as  may  assist  the  legis- 
lature in  determining  upon  the  mostjudicious  and  expe- 
dient of  the  several  plans  suggested  to  them. 

The  principal  varieties  of  pimishment  adopted  by  go- 
vernments in  ancient  or  modern  times,  or  suggested  by 
political  or  philosophical  reasons,  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads. 


1.  Capital  punishments. 

2.  Mutilation. 

3.  Branding  or  other  marking. 

4.  Whipping. 

5.  Banishment  or  transportation. 

6.  Simple  imprisonment. 

7.  Imprisonment  with  labour,  but  without  separation 
of  the  prisoners. 

8.  Solitary  confinement,  without  labour  of  any  kind. 

9.  Solitary  confinement,  with  labour  performed  in  so- 
litude. 

10.  Solitary  confinement  at  night,  with  joint  and  cliis- 
sified  labour  during  the  day. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  modes  of  punishment  have 
been  practised  or  suggested;  which  are  not  embraced 
under  one  or  other  of  these  divisions.  A  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  first  six,  thus  enumerated,  will,  we  conceive, 
be  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

1.  Upon  capital  punishments  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
monwealth has  been  too  long,  and  two  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  a  suggestion  of 
applying  them  to  any  othei-,  than  the  single  case  of  wil- 
ful and  malicious  murder,  could  meet  with  any  favour 
from  the  legislature.  The  enlightened  and  benevolent 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  set  a  memorable  example  to  the 
nations  in  the  Great  law;  which  rejected  the  severity  of 
the  English  system,  and  carefully  limited  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  the  crime  for  which  it  is  now  inflicted. 
Neither  the  experience  of  that  generation  nor  of  the 
present,  appears  to  us  to  justify  any  alteration  of  this 
humane  code.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  certainty  of 
punishment  operates  with  at  least  as  decisive  effect  as 
the  severity  of  it;  and  the  experience  of  other  nations 
has  proved  that  the  multiplication  of  capital  punishments 
has  never  stayed  the  progi-ess  of  crime,  however  it  may 
have  thinned  for  a  time  the  number  of  offenders.  But 
the  mere  severity  of  a  penal  code  is  known  often  to  de- 
feat its  operation;  because  those  who  are  charged  with 
administering  the  laws  prefer  even  a  violation  of  their 
official  duty  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  hves;  and  thus 
offenders  escape  without  any  punishment,  to  renew  their 
assaults  upon  society.  Reason  and  experience  therefore, 
we  conceive,  unite  in  recommending  an  adherence  to 
the  present  system  respecting  capital  punishments. 

2.  Mutilation  of  the  person  of  offenders,  the  barba- 
rous punishment  of  a  barbarous  age,  is  deservedly  repu- 
diated by  most  civilized  nations.  Beyond  the  mere  per- 
sonal suffering  of  the  individual  subject,  it  answers  no 
one  purpose  of  penal  infliction.  Reformation  or  correc- 
tion is  little  to  be  hoped  for,  while  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  produced  by  the  spectacle,  is  one  rather 
of  sympathy  with  the  offender,  or  of  disgust  at  the  pun- 
ishment, than  of  hori-or  or  aversion  from  the  crime.  If 
the  mutilation  is  cairied  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  criminal 
of  a  portion  of  his  limbs,  society  suffers,  in  addition,  by 
the  necessary  support  of  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Little  need  therefore  be  said  in  oppo.sition  to 
mutilation,  as  a  mode  of  punishment. 

3.  The  punishment  of  branding,  or  other  marking  of 
the  persons  of  criminals,  has,  we  believe,  never  been  ap- 
plied to  the  higher  species  of  offences,  and  has  general- 
ly formed  an  addition  to  other  punishments,  rather  than 
constituted  the  whole  infliction.  The  observations  to 
which  it  is  liable  are  similar  to  those  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  relation  to  mutilation.  The  experience  of 
other  states  and  countries  has  been  found,  we  believe, 
decidedly  unfavom-able  to  it.  To  fix  a  mark  of  public 
disgrace  upon  an  individual,  which  must  remain  in  all 
its  deformity  to  the  close  of  his  miserable  life,  is  perpet- 
ually to  cut  him  off  from  the  sources  of  amendment,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Whatever,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  his  wishes  for  reform,  he  must 
move  among  his  fellow  beings  as  a  diseased  outlaw,  a 
moral  leper';  alike  detested  by  the  public,  and  detest- 
ing the  laws  of  his  country.  Once  enrolled  by  this  badge 
among  the  class  of  criminals,  no  alternative  seems  left  to 
him  by  society,  but  to  pursue  the  calling,  and  acquire 
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fresh  marks  of  an  infamous  distinction;  the  moi'al  effect 
of  which,  such  as  it  is,  decreases  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
the  number  of  inflictions.  The  inefficacy  of  tliis  mode 
of  punishment,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

4.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  think  more  favourably  of 
public  whipping,  as  a  punishment  for  offences.  Like 
that,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  rarely  allotted 
to  the  hrg-her  species  of  crimes.  As  a  spectacle,  it  has 
been  found  to  excite  no  sensation  in  the  public  mind, 
productive  of  useful  results,  and,  perhaps,  the  contrary 
mig-ht  with  safety  be  afiirmed,  from  the  operation  of 
s3-mpathy,  with  subjects  of  a  punishment,  apparently 
severe  and  oppressive  to  tlie  human  fi-ame.  Whatever 
may  be  the  pain  or  suffering  to  the  oflVnder  for  the  time, 
it  is  buttemporar}';  and  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  is 
comphed  with,  it  leaves  him  athberty  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  his  career  of  crime  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
hig-her  and  more  durable  and  lengthened  punishments. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  any  community 
has  been  found  favourable  to  this  species  of  infliction. 

5.  Banishnimt  or  transportation  has  been  used  as  a 
mode  of  punishment  from  the  most  ancient  times;  and 
of  late  years  has  occupied  a  large  share  of  ]iubUc  atten- 
tion, and  considerably  divided  public  opinion;  at  least 
in  other  countries.  The  importance  of  the  question  un- 
der some  circumstances  may  serve  as  our  excuse  for 
treating  it  more  in  detail  than  those  to  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  advert. 

This  species  of  punishment  is  of  three  kinds. 

1.  Simple  Exile. 

2.  Deportation;  by  which  we  would  designate  the 
compulsory  removal  of  offenders  to  some  foreign  shore, 
where  they  should  be  left  without  fui-ther  care  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

3.  Transportation,  or  the  compulsory  removal  of  of- 
fenders to  a  distant  place,  where  they  are  subjected  to 
the  penal  government  and  discipline  of  the  mother 
country. 

We  use  those  terms  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
distinction,  and  not  perhaps,  according  to  theu-  exact 
signification. 

1.  We  understand  by  simple  exile,  the  mere  banish- 
ment of  the  offender  from  the  soil  of  the  state  or  coun- 
try whose  laws  he  has  violated;  under  sorhe  stipulation, 
or  the  denunciation  of  some  severe  penal  infliction  in  the 
event  of  his  return. 

In  the  practice  of  modern  times,  this  punishment  has 
generally  been  allotted  to  political  offences,  of  a  grave 
character.  The  moral  right  of  a  government  to  turn 
loose  its  convicts  upon  other  nations,  may,  we  think, 
well  be  questioned.  The  right  of  every  other  govern- 
ment to  refuse  them  admission  is  unquestionable;  and 
this  would  doubtless  be  exercised,  were  the  practice  of 
banishment  for  moral  crime  to  become  at  all  frequent. 
In  effect,  tlierefore,  a  sentence  of  simple  exile  would  for 
the  most  pai't  be  inopei-ative.  If  practicable,  however, 
we  respectfull}'  submit,  that  it  would  be  unavailing  as  a 
measure  of  conviction.  A  large  pi'oportion  of  offenders 
are  transitory  and  cosmopolitical  in  their  characters. — 
They  have  few,  if  a.ny,  of  those  attachments,  which  bind 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  community  to  the  country  of  their 
birth  or  choice,  and  which  render  exile  to  them  a  suffer- 
ing only  short  of  death.  Simple  banishment,  therefoi-e, 
where  practicable,  only  removes  the  offender  to  another 
and  perhaps,  equally  congenial  scene  of  action;  and 
upon  the  community  at  large  produces  no  visible  ef- 
fect 

We  cannot  help  in  this  place,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  to  a  practice,  which  appears  to  prevail 
in  some  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  which  must  in  its 
operation  prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
this  commonwealth,  as  well  as  of  others.  We  allude  to 
the  banishment  of  offenders  from  the  particular  .state, 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  commit  depredations  and  out- 
rages in  every  other  state.  A  just  sense  of  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  this  state,  seems  to  require  that  measures 
should  be  taken  by  remonstrance  or  otherwise  to  put  an 


end  to  this  practice  for  the  futiu'e.  And  if  these  should 
prove  unavailing",  a  system  of  counter  action  appears  to 
us  to  be  equally  requisite.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  for  any 
state  to  throw  the  burden  of  its  convicts  upon  another 
state.  The  forced  introduction  of  criminals  into  parts  of 
this  country,  during  their  colonial  condition,  was  one  of 
the  grievances,  of  which  our  ancestors  loudly  complain- 
ed, and  which  led,  in  a  measure,  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. The  state  which  pardons  its  convicts  on 
condition  of  their  leaving  its  territory,  enjoys  an  exemp- 
tion from  evil,  at  the  expense  of  its  fellow  communities, 
which  no  constitutional  or  social  relation  obliges  them  to 
acquiesce  in.  No  state  has  a  right  to  require  a  sister 
state  to  become  the  penitentiary  of  its  convicts.  The 
right  of  self  defence  fully  authorises  the  state  in 
which  such  convicts  may  arrive,  to  remove  them  by  com- 
pulsion, and  return  them  to  the  state  from  which  they 
were  let  loose.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  should  it 
be  found  by  experience,  that  criminals  from  other  states 
arrive  in  Pennsylvania,  under  circumstances  such  as  we 
have  stated  the  legislature  would  owe  it  in  duty  to  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  to  adopt  such  measiu-es 
as  would  most  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

2.  We  have  applied  the  term,  deportation,  to  that  spe- 
cies of  punishment  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  of- 
fenders to  some  distant  place,  and  the  deposit  of  them  at 
such  place,  without  further  care  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vei'nment,  whose  laws  they  have  infringed.  It  differs 
from  simple  exile  in  this,  that  the  removal  is  the  act  of 
the  government,  by  whom  the  place  of  deposit  is  select- 
ed for  the  purpose.  We  should  have  little  to  remark 
upon  this  method  of  punishment,  were  it  not,  that  it  has 
recently  been  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  public,  by  some  of  our  active  and  well 
intentioned  citizens.  It  has  been  sugg'ested  that  the  ob- 
jects and  ends  of  punishments  might  be  attained  in  an  ef- 
fectual manner,  were  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  possession  of  some  uninhabited  island'; 
such  as  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  respective  state  governments  might  then, 
at  stated  periods,  remove  their  convicts  to  this  great  de- 
pot of  crime;  and  after  supplying  them  with  sufficient 
food  and  clothing  for  a  time,  and  with  tools  of  trade  and 
implements  of  husbandry  for  future  support,  might  with 
propriety  and  convenience,  it  is  said,  leave  them  to  their 
own  exertions.  Necessity,  it  is  argued,  would  soon  pro- 
duce order,  and  some  kind  of  government  among  them; 
and  the  community,  whom  they  had  injured,  would  be 
effectually  relieved  from  their  presence,  at  a  rery  limit- 
ed expense.  This  scheme  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
never,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information,  been  put 
in  practice  in  any  country;  and  depends  for  success  en- 
tirely on  the  reasonableness  of  its  theory.  It  is  liable, 
we  think,  to  many  serious  objections;  among  which  we 
may  enumerate  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
founds all  crimes,  by  imposing  upon  all,  the  same  extent 
of  punishment.  As  the  banishment  is  to  be  without  limit 
of  time,  it  must  be  for  life;  and  thus  either  the  minor 
class  of  offences  must  be  excluded,  or  receive  an  eq\ial 
v.'elght  of  punishment  with  those  of  the  most  aggravated 
character.  Again  the  plan  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  suitable  place  of  deposit,  and  the  power  to  acquire 
such  place;  neither  of  which  is  very  obvious  to  our  ap- 
prehension. Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection, arises  from  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
convicts  as  soon  as  landed.  It  must  be  presumed,  that 
all  the  convicts  to  be  removed  are  able  bodied  persons, 
capable  of  acquhing  the  means  of  supj)ort — which  of 
course  implies  that  all  others  are  to  remain;  and  be  the 
subjects  of  some  other  kind  of  puiiishment.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  order  will  prevail  among  those  removed,  and 
that  contraiy  to  all  probability,  rapine  and  bloodshed 
will  not  ensue  among  themselves;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  band  of  criminals  will  obtain  the  means  of  es- 
cape, or  resolve  themselves  into  a  nation  of  pirates. — 
I  Accident,  ship  wreck  or  other  causes,  must  occasionally 
I  tlirow  vessels,  or  the  materials  of  vessels,  on  their  shore; 
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and  the  history  of  navigation  teaches  us  how  readily 
men,  in  similar  circumstances,  obtain  the  means  of  es- 
cape, and  return  to  their  own  country.We  musttherefore 
conclude  that  this  system  of  punishment  would  be  found, 
in  practice,  attended  with  unavoidable  and  insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

3.  The  punishment  of  transportation,  as  adopted  of 
late  years  in  Great  Britain,  consists  in  the  removal  of  of- 
fenders for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  yeai-s,  to  a  distant  place, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government,  whose  laws 
they  have  violated,  and  subjects  them  to  penal  disci- 
phne  in  such  place,  which  becomes,  in  effect,  only  an 
enlarg-ed  penitentiary.  Of  the  efficacy  of  this  system  of 
punishment  in  producing'  the  desired  results  of  penal 
law,  we  believe  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  does  not 
authorise  us  to  speak  favourably.  For  the  time  being, 
doubtless,  transported  convicts  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  repeating  evil  in  the  mother  country.  The  in- 
sular position  and  remoteness  of  New  Holland,  and  the 
rigorous  system  of  government  pursued  there,  have  ren- 
dered escape  and  return  to  Great  Britain  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impossible.  So  far,  too,  as  the  convicts  have, 
jifter  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  applied  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  other  kinds  of  in- 
dustry, their  establishment  in  a  new  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  beneficial  exchang-e.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  corrupt  habits  and  infirm  constitutions  of  most 
of  the  convict  settlers  of  New  Holland,  have  rendered 
the  number  of  useful  labourers  very  small.  But  what- 
ever advantages  may  attend  the  sj'stem  of  colonial  trans- 
portation, they  are  attended  with  di'awbacks  and  evils 
which  probably  counterbalance  them.  In  the  first  place, 
the  necessary  expense  of  this  system  must  in  any  event 
be  of  great  magnitude.  The  removal  of  the  oflTender  to 
a  distant  place;  his  necessary  support  there  for  a  time 
at  least;  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  government, 
all  imply  great  charges,  which  must  be  defrayed  by  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  experience  of  the  British  nation 
has  been  In  accordance  with  this  belief. 

It  appeal's  from  the  returns  made  to  the  British  parli- 
am.ent,  that  from  the  year  1787,  when  the  settlement  of 
New  Holland  commenced,  to  1820,  the  number  of  con- 
victs transported  amounted  to  25,878.    The  cost  of 
transporting  is  estimated  at  £100*  sterling  each:  And 
the  annual  expense  is  not  less,  probably,  than  £40-j-  ster- 
ling; equivalent  to  $177  60  of  our  money  for  each  con- 
vict.   From  the  returns  laid  before  parliament,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  expenditure  of  the  British  government 
for  the  transporiation  to,  and  support  of  convicts  at  New 
Holland  from  1786  to  1817  inclusive,  was  about  four  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  or  upwards  of  seventeen  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.    In  1820  the  annual  expense  of  the 
colony  is  stated  at  £300,000±  sterling,  or  §1,332,000.  It 
is  estimated  by  British  writers  that  one-tenth  of  the  sum 
expended  on  this  colony  would  have  subsisted  at  home 
the  whole  number  of  convicts,  while  something  might 
have  been  gained  from  their  labour  to  the  public  treasu- 
ry, which  was  not  obtained  at  New  Holland.    On  the 
score  of  expense,  therefore,  the  S3'stem  of  transportation 
is  objectionable.    Again,  experience  shows  that  refor- 
mation of  the  offender  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  com- 
munity of  convicts.    From  the  returns  to  the  British 
pai'liament  before  mentioned,  it  appears  that  out  of 4376 
convicts,  whose  sentences  had  been  remitted,  or  whose 
time  had  expired,  only  369  were  considered  respectable 
in  con<luct  and  character.    In  tact,  the  same  causes 
which  have  operated  to  render  our  own  penitentiaries 
the  seats  of  crime  and  the  schools  of  iniquity,  namely, 
free  intercourse  with  the  contagion  of  vice,  have  ope- 
rated on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  powerful  effect  in 
New  Holland.    Other  objections  exist  to  transportation 
as  practised  by  the  British,  of  which  one  only  need  be 
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mentioned.  In  point  of  effect,  all  distinction  of  crime 
is  confounded,  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  cri- 
minal's return  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  what- 
ever difference  exists  nominally  in  the  number  of  years 
to  which  the  sentence  extends.  The  government  does 
not  undertake  to  return  the  prisoner;  his  means  seldom 
perniit  of  his  return  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  private  conveyance  occurred;  and  thus  a  pu- 
nishment of  exile  Is  superadded,  not  less  unjust  In  prin- 
ciple, than  impolitic,  in  desti'oying  the  classification  of 
crimes. 

Such  are  the  views  we  have  taken  of  the  punishments 
of  banishment  or  transportation. 

6.  Simple  imprisonment  of  criminals,  or  the  mere  re- 
straint of  their  persons,  by  day  and  nig'ht,  without  labor 
or  separate  confinement,  is  so  obviously  defective  as  a 
mode  of  punishment  for  convicts,  that  little  is  requisite 
to  be  observed  on  this  head.  Neither  personal  suffering 
nor  amendment  of  the  Individual,  nor  any  degree  of  in- 
fluence upon  society  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  case;  and 
the  expense  of  maintenance  is  borne  by  the  honest  por- 
tion of  the  community,  exclusively.  The  experience  of 
the  evils  of  this  .system  has  accordingly  produced  an  aban- 
donment of  it  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  in  which 
pubhc  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject  of  penal 
discipline.  In  our  own  commonwealth  it  has  been  re- 
pudiated from  the  earhest  times.  The  tenth  section  of 
the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England,  in  May  1682,  declared 
that  "all  prisons  shall  be  icork-kouses  for  felons,  vagrants 
and  loose  and  idle  persons;  whereof  one  shall  be  in 
every  county."  The  same  provision  was  repeated  in 
the  great  law,-  and  acts  of  Assembly  were  subsequently 
passed  to  carry  this  wise  ordinance  into  effect.  Labour 
has  at  all  periods  of  our  history  been  inflicted  as  the  just 
punishment,  and  meet  retribution  of  convicts.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  shall  be  exacted,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  shall  be  performed,  are  questions  upon 
which  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  the  public 
mind,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Under  the  remaining 
divisions  of  the  subject,  we  shall  offer  to  tlie  legislature 
the  result  of  the  best  examination  we  have  been  able  to 
give  to  these  embarrassing  questions. 

7.  Imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  but  without  classi- 
fication or  sepai'.ation  by  day  or  night,  was  the  earliest  in 
the  series  of  what  are  now  denominated  penitentiary  pu- 
nishments. It  has  been  already  mentioned,  tliat  the 
strong  and  far-sighted  intellect  of  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, perceived  the  expediency  of  employing  labouff 
as  a  means  of  punishment  and  a  compensation  to  society^ 
half  a  century  before  the  legislators  of  Europe  began  to 
turn  their  tlioughts  to  the  subject.  The  eai'liest  provi- 
sions of  our  laws  directed  the  employment  of  convicts 
"at  hard  labor  in  the  house  of  correction,"  for  a  term  of 
years,  corresponding  with  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  or 
its  effect  in  practice,  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging-. 
The  alteration  of  the  criminal  code  which  took  place  in 
1717,  in  consequence  of  the  pertinacious  attachment  of 
the  British  government  to  capital  punishments,  seems  in 
practice,  to  have  restored  the  dominion  of  idleness  in 
the  Interior  of  our  prisons;  for  although  to  some  minor 
offences,  the  punishment  of  confinement  for  a  short  pe- 
riod at  hard  labour  was  annexed,  3'et  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all,  who  remember  its  condition,  represents 
the  provincial  prison  of  Philadelphia  as  a  scene  of  pro- 
fligacy and  license,  in  which  all  sexes,  ag-es  and  colours 
were  confounded  without  classification,  without  labour, 
and  without  restraint.  During  the  revolutionary  contest, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  diverted  from  the  spectacle,  or  that  it  was 
deficient  in  the  means  of  reformation.  The  constitution  of 
1776,  however,  had  directed  a  reform  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  the  introduction  of  hard  labour  as  the  punishment 
for  offences.  One  of  the  earhest  measures  after  the 
consolidation  of  independence,  was  the  reformation  of 
the  penal  code,  and  the  substitution  in  many  cases,  of 
the  penitentiary  discipline  for  the  punishment  of  death. 
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The  act  of  1786  provided,  that  certain  crimes,  which  had 
before  been  capital,  should,  for  the  future,  be  punished 
with  hard  labour,  "publicly  and  disgracefully  imposed." 
The  convicts  were,  according!}',  employed  in  cleaning 
the  streets,  repairing  the  roads,  &c.    Their  heads  were 
shaved,  and  they  were  otherwise  distinguished  by  an 
uniform  and  peculiar  dress.  What  were  the  results  of  this 
.    system  of  punishment,  will  be  best  told,  in  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  philanthropist,  who  was  himself  an  eye 
witness  of  its  operation.    The  directions  of  the  law  of 
1786  were  "literally  complied  with,  but,  however  well 
meant,  were  soon  found  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
evils,  and  had  a  very  opposite  eflect  from  what  was  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  law.    The  disoi-ders  in 
society,  the  robberies,  burglaries,  breaches  of  prison, 
alarms  in  town  and  country — the  drunkenness,  profanity 
and  indecencies  of  the  prisoners  in  the  streets,  must  be 
in  the  memory  of  most.    With  these  disorders  the  num- 
ber of  the  criminals  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
alarm  the  community  with  fears,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  place,  either  large  or  strong  enough  to 
hold  them.     The  seyerit)^  of  the  law,  and  disgraceful 
manner  of  executing  it,  led  to  a  proportionate  degree  of 
depravity  and  insensibility,  and  every  spark  of  morality 
appeared  to  be  destroyed.    The  keepers  were  arm.ed 
with  swords,  blunderbusses,  and  other  weapons  of  de- 
struction.   The  prisoners,  secured  by  cumberous  iron 
collars  and  chains  fixed  to  bomb-shells.  Their  dress  was 
formed  with  every  mark  of  disgrace.    'I'he  old  and  har- 
dened offender  daily  in  the  practice  of  begg'ing  and  in- 
sulting the  inhabitants — collecting  crowds  of  idle  boys, 
and  holding  with  them  the  most  indecent  and  improper 
conversation.    Thus  disgracefully  treated,  and  heated 
with  liquor,  they  meditated  and  executed  plans  of  es- 
cape— and,  when  at  liberty,  their  distress,  disgrace  and 
fears,  prompted  them  to  violent  acts  to  satisfy  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  nature.    Their  attacks  upon  society 
were,  well  known  to  be  despei-ate  and  to  some  they 
proved  fatal."* 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  was  not  less  remarkably 
deficient  in  wisdom  and  humanity.  It  will  hardly  be  cre- 
.dited,  that  so  recently  as  the  year  1788,  the  prison  of 
Philadelphia  presented  the  spectacle,  of  the  confine- 
,5nent  of  debtors  with  criminals,  of  honest  poverty  with 
'the  most  vile  and  revolting  of  crimes,  and  the  indiscri- 
minate intercourse  both  by  day  and  night,  of  women  and 
men,  whether  debtors  or  convicts.  Nor  was  this  all, 
spirituous  liquors  were  sold  at  a  bar,  inside  of  the  wall, 
to  all  its  inmates,  and  produced,  as  might  be  expected, 
scenes  of  profligacy  and  impm'ity  disgraceful  to  the  city 
of  Penn.  It  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  free  institutions 
■that  no  abuse  can  long  survive  the  broad  light  of  public 
.examination.  The  legislature  were  no  sooner  made  sen- 
sible of  the  evils  of  the  prevailing  system,  than  they  at- 
tempted its  reform  with  vigour  and  earnestness.  The 
acts  of  1789,  1790,  1791, 1794  and  1795,  prove  the  anx- 
iety that  existed  to  coiTect  mistakes,  and  establish  a 
system  of  punishments,  which  should  combine  severity 
and  certa!7ity  with  humanity ;  and  by  removing  public  dis- 
graccj  and  the  temptations  to  excess,  leave  room  for 
the  possible  entrance  of  reformation.  The  system  of 
penitentiary  discipline,  now  pursued  in  the  prison  at 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  imitated  at  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  other  places,  was  prescribed  by 
the  acts  we  have  enumerated;  and  consists  of  that  spe- 
cies of  punishment  which  we  have  ranked  as  the  seventh 
in  the  order  enumerated.  From  the  estabhshment  of  the 
penitentiary  system  in  full  effect  in  the  year  1794,  to  the 
present  time,  its  progress  and  results  have  been  watched 
with  intense  anxiety,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public. 
A  problem  of  immense  importance  to  the  condition  of 
mankind  w.asto  be  solved,  and  the  natural  interest  in  its 
solution,  kept  public  attention  earnestly  fixed  upon  the 
subject.     Fortunately,  too,  the  means  of  obtaining  in- 


sight into  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  of  procur- 
ing all  necessary  information  upon  statistical  facts,  have 
been  accessible  to  all;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  seem  easy  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  upon 
this  important  subject.  Very  opposite  results  however, 
are  furnished  by  the  early  and  recent  history  of  the  pe- 
nitentiary at  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after  the  first  expe- 
riments in  reformation  were  made,  but  before  full  effect 
had  been  given  to  the  system,  a  striking  improvement 
was  observed  in  the  criminal  calendars.  The  number 
of  convictions  for  offences,  previously  capital,  was  con- 
siderably less  than  in  previous  years,  although  popula- 
tion and  wealth  had  rapidly  increased.  On  the  3d  of 
May  1791,  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  jail  of  Phila- 
delphia was  143,  while  on  the  3d  of  Decern.  1792,  the 
number  was  only  37*.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables, 
which  are  subjoined  to  this  report  and  which  we  have 
taken  pains  to  compile  from  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  the  number  of  convictions  for  all  offences  was, 
in 
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Thus,  apparently,  proving  that  the  introduction  of  pe- 
nitentiary punishments  did  not  produce  any  augmenta- 
tion of  crime.  During  the  10  yeai's  fron  1797  to  1807 
the  number  of  convictions,  for  the  same  offences, 
1311;  an  inci-ease  perhaps  not  greater  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  great  aug-mentation  of  the  pop- 
ulation. From  1807  to  1817,  however,  the  number  of 
convictions  rose  to  2612;  a  frightful  increase;  to  almost 
double  those  of  the  preceding  term.  During  the  last 
10  years  from  1817  to  1827,  the  convictions  liave 
amounted  to  3151,  an  increase  almost  equally  alaim- 
ing-- 

The  condition  of  the  prison  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  first  10  or  15  years  after  the  change  of  system,  be- 
came the  subject  of  universal  remark.  Foreigners,  as 
well  as  our  own  citizens,  were  struck  with  the  degree  of 
order  and  decorum  that  prevailed,  with  the  exact  disci- 
pline pursued,  and  the  great  apparent  amendment  of  the 
demeanour  and  habits  of  the  convicts. 

We  quote  from  a  memorial  of  the  inspectors  to  the  le- 
gislature, dated  January  8th,  1821,  the  following  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  the  prison,  in  its  early  stages, 
and  at  a  period  when  solitary  confinement  was  not  spo- 
ken of,  except  to  enforce  the  prison  discipline. 

"  The  prison  was  well  managed.  Industry  was  en- 
couraged among  the  prisoners.  Employment  was  abun- 
dant, and  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  the  criminals 
being  small,  classification  to  a  certain  degree  was  ob- 
served. The  consequence  was,  that  the  internal  part 
of  the  building  appeared  to  a  visitor,  rather  like  a  well 
regulated  manufactory,  than  a  prison.  Instances  of  re- 
formation in  the  early  period  of  this  system  occuired, 
and  among-  .all  the  prisoners,  order  and  good  discipline 
were  maintained."!  The  successful  result  of  the  expe- 
riment in  this  state,  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  penitentiaiy  system  in  almost  every  other 
state  in  the  Union,  and  has  been  quoted  as  authority  and 
evidence  for  reformation  in  Europe.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  a  remarkable  and  melancholy 
change  has  taken  place,  which  so  completely  reverses 
the  picture,  that  a  str?.nger  might  well  doubt  whether  it 
were  drawn  for  the  same  institution  and  the  same  com- 
munity.   In  1803  it  appears  from  a  petition  to  the  legis- 


*This  fact  is  taken  from  an  official  statement  published 
in  the  appendix  to  the  very  instructive  essay  on  the  pu- 
nisliment  of  death,  by  the  late  William  Bradford,  esq. 
The  difference  may  possibly  have  been  caused  in  part 
by  the  recent  occurrence  of  a  criminal  court, 
f  Senate  Journal  1^20 — 1,  page  335. 
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latui-e  by  "the  society  for  alleviating' the  miseries  of  pub- 
lic prisons,"  that  the  prison  was  then  "  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  containing-  the  prisoners  in  such  a  way  as  to  an- 
swer the  intention  of  the  legislature."  In  1816  the  same 
valuable  association  published  "  astatistlcal  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  which 
it  is  stated,  that  "the  institution  already  begins  to  as 
sume,  especially  as  respects  untried  prisoners,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  European  prison,  and  a  seminary  for  every 
vice,  in  which  the  unfortunate  being-,  who  commits  a 
first  offence,  and  knows  none  of  the  arts  of  methodized 
villainy,  can  scarcely  avoid  the  contamination,  which 
leads  to  extreme  depravity;  and  with  which  from  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  room  to  form  separate  accommoda- 
tions, he  must  be  associated  in  his  confinement."  The 
same  judgment  was  pronounced,  in  almost  the  same 
terms,  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  in  the  year  1818  visited  this  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  operation  of  the  penitentiary 
system. 

In  1821,  the  then  board  of  inspectors  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  a  committee  of  the  senate,  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  prison  wa3  forcibly  delineated,  and  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  unhappy  change  were  clearly  and  justly 
indicated.  We  make  the  following  extract,  because  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  authentic  exposition. 

"It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  tliat  the  mode  at 
present  in  use  in  the  penitentiary,  does  not  reform  of- 
fenders. It  was  intended  to  be  a  school  of  reform;  but 
it  is  now  a  school  of  vice.  It  cannot  be  othei  wise,  where 
so  many  depraved  beings  are  crowded  together,  with- 
out the  means  of  classification  or  of  adequate  employ- 
ment. There  were  in  confinement  on  the  first  instant. 
(January)  424  men  and  40  women  convicts.  For  want 
of  room  to  separate  them  the  young  associated  with  the 
old  offenders;  the  petty  thief  becomes  the  pupil  of  the 
highway  robber;  the  beardless  boy  hstens  with  delight 
to  the  well  told  tale  of  daring  exploits,  and  hair  breadth 
escapes  of  hoarj'  headed  villainy;  and  from  the  experi- 
ence of  age  derives  insti-uctions,  which  fit  him  to  be  a 
pest  and  teiTor  to  society.  A  community  of  interest  and 
design  is  excited  among-  them,  and  instead  of  reforma- 
tion ruin  is  the  general  result."* 

Many  other  testimonies  might  be  cited,  if  necessary, 
to  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  prison  of  Philadelphia, 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  has  been  the  standing 
reproach  and  contradiction  of  the  friends  of  the  peniten- 
tiary system,  and  furnishes  a  melanchol)''  contrast  to  the 
evidences  and  promises  furnished  by  its  early  operation. 
Such  being  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  a  first  determination  upon  the  subject,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  recent  evils  have  sprung  out  of  the 
system  itself,  or  are  the  result  of  an  imperfect  or  vicious 
mode  of  administering  it.  For  which  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  different  acts  of  as- 
sembly, by  which  the  penitentiary  system  was  establish- 
ed, that  it  may  be  seen  whether  they  have  been  duly  ob- 
served in  practice,  and  if  not,  what  circumstances  have 
occuiTed  to  prevent  their  proper  observance. 

The  act  of  April  5th,  1790,  (2  Smith's  Laws,  531,) 
which  repealed  all  the  former  laws  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  completed  the  essay  of  the  penitentiary  system,  after 
providing  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  for  certain  of- 
fences, directed,  in  the  8th  section,  that  the  coinmis- 
jSioncrsof  Philadelphia  county  should  cause  a  suitable 
number  of  cells  to  be  constructed,  six  feet  wide,  ci'ght 
feet  long,  and  nine  feet  high,  "for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining therein  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious  ofTen- 
ders,"  who  ma}'  have  been  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for 
a  teiTO  of  years.  Separation  between  convicts,  vagi-ants, 
»nd  persons  charged  with  misdemeanors,  was  directed 
.0  be  enforced  "as  much  as  the  convenience  of  the 
juilding  would  admit ."  The  convicts  were  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  habits  of  coarse  materials,  uniform  in  colour  and 
nnake;  the  males  were  to  have  their  heads  and  beards 

•  Senate  Journal  1820-1,  page  334. 


shaved  close,  at  least  one  in  each  week;  they  were  to  he 
sustained  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  kept  to  labour  of  th® 
hardest  and  most  servile  kind,  during  which  thev  ''ivere 
to  be  "kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  if  the 
nature  of  their  several  employments  will  admit  there- 
of;" and  "where  the  nature  of  the  employment  requires 
two  or  more  to  work  together,  the  keeper  of  the  goaJ 
or  one  of  his  deputies  shall,  if  possible,  be  constantly 
present."  A  subsequent  section  enacted,  that  if  proper 
employment  could  be  found,  the  prisoners  might  also  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  yard;  provided  it  were  done 
in  the  presence,  or  within  view  of  the  keeper  or  his  de- 
puties. The  number  of  hours  of  work  was  also  pre- 
scribed, viz:  Eight  in  November,  December  and  .lanu- 
ary;  nine  in  February  and  October,  and  ten  in  every 
other  month. 

An  act,  passed  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794,  (3  Smith's 
Laws,  186,)  provided,  (sect,  xi.)  that  persons  convicted 
of  crimes,  which  by  former  laws  were  punishable  with 
death,  (except  murder  in  the  first  degi-ee,)  should  5>e 
kept  in  the  solitary  cells,  on  low  diet,  for  such  portion  of" 
the  tei-m  of  imprisonment,  (not  more  than  one  half,  nor 
less  than  one  twelfth  part  thereof,)  as  the  court  in  their 
sentence  should  direct  and  appoint.  The  act  of  18th 
April,  1795,  (3  Smith's  Laws,  246,)  enacted,  that  the  in- 
spectors of  the  prison  should  have  full  power  to  class  the 
different  prisoners,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  judge 
would  best  promote  the  object  of  their  confinement. — 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790,  which  directed  that 
the  clothing  of  the  convict  should  be  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials and  their  labour  of  the  hardest  and  most  severe 
kind,  were  repealed;  as  was  also  a  clause  of  the  same 
act,  which  allowed  the  keeper  of  the  prison  a  commis- 
sion of  five  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  articles  manufactur- 
ed by  the  convicts. 

These  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to 
penitentiary  punishments.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  exam- 
ination, that  they  contemplated  a  system  of  classification, 
at  least  as  between  the  tried  and  untried,  of  severe  and 
unremitting-  labour  during  the  hours  at  which  labour  is 
practicable  byday-hght;  and  of  separation  of  the  offen- 
ders, during  the  period  of  labour,  where  the  nature  of 
the  employment  permitted  of  it.  No  provision  was 
made,  however,  for  any  general  system  of  solltar}'  con- 
finement, nor  even  for  the  solitary  confinem.ent  of  any 
class  of  criminals,  during  the  period  of  imprisonment: — • 
All  that  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  was  solitary 
confinement,  for  a  greater  or  less  term,  according  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  subsequent  return  of  the 
offender  to  the  society  and  intercourse  of  the  convicts. 
Certainly,  no  provision  was  made  for  se)3arate  dormito- 
ries, or  separation  during  meals.  The  size  of  the  cells, 
which  the  act  of  1790  required  to  be  constructed,  seem.-s 
to  negative  the  idea  of  their  being  intended  for  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  individuals.  The  cells  in  the  Au- 
burn prison  are  only  seven  feet  high,  and  ih-ec  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  are  sufficient!}'  capacious  for  the  intend- 
ed purpose,  The  area  of  the  cells  at  Philadelphia,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  act,  was  to  be  more  than 
twice  this  size,  or  as  48  to  21.  It  was  evident  that  the 
limits  of  the  prison  would  not  have  admitted  of  the  con- 
struction of  cells  of  this  size  for  more  than  a  small  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  And  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the 
cells  constructed  by  the  commissioners  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  even  for  "the  more  hardened  and 
atrocious  offenders."  Consequent! v,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  convicts,  both  by  day  and  niglit,  became  con- 
stant and  corrupting. 

Tlie  alterations  in  the  system,  produced  by  the  act  of 
1795,  were  perhaps  more  important,  than  they  appeared 
at  first  sight.  The  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of 
1790,  which  directed  the  convicts  to  be  clotheduniform- 
ly  in  coarse  habits,  the  heads  of  the  males  to  be  shaved, 
and  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  hardest  and 
most  servile  labour,  may  have  produced  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  disciphne  of  the  prison,  or  the  penitential 
operation  of  the  punishment.    We  are,  at  all  events,  un- 
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acquainted  with  the  causes  which  induced  the  repeal; 
and  inclined  to  believe,  that,  especiallj'  that  part  of  the 
old  laws  which  required  the  labour  of  the  convicts  to  be 
of  a  severe  and  servile  character,  was  sound  in  theory, 
and  serviceable  in  practice;  and  that,  one  of  the  great 
faults  of  the  existing  system,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  personal  examination,  is  the  lightness  of 
the  labour,  both  in  respect  to  its  character,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  time  devoted  to  it.  The  provision,  which  gave 
to  the  keeper  of  the  goal  five  per  cent,  commission  on 
the  sale  of  manufactured  articles,  ma}'  also  have  excited 
on  his  part  an  interest  in  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  which 
tended  to  produce  more  constant  application,  and  left 
less  time  for  idleness  and  corrupting-  communication. — 
The  repeal  of  this  clause,  therefore,  may  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  tlic  institution.  The  same  act 
repealed  a  clause  of  the  act  of  17'90,  which  autliorised 
the  infliction  of  moderate  whipping,  not  exceeding-  thir- 
teen lashes  each  time.  We  ai-e  ignorant,  however,  whe- 
ther the  punishment  of  whipping  was  frequently  admin- 
istered, or  otherwise,  under  the  former  act. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  operation  of  these  alter- 
ations in  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  in- 
cs-ease  of  conviction  took  place  about  this  period. — 
The  number  of  convictions  which  in  1792  was  65,  and 
in  1793  was  45.  amounted  in  1794  to  92,  in  1795  to  116, 
sad  1796  to  145. 

The  testimony  of  all  who  had  opportunities  to  exa- 
mine the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Philadelphia 
prison,  united  with  our  own  observation,  convinces  us 
that  the  flagrant  evils  of  that  establishment,  are  referri- 
bie  to  the  communication,  which  takes  place  between 
the  convicts  by  day  and  night,  during  their  woi  k,  at  their 
meals,  and  in  the  perilous  interval  between  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  labour  in  the  evening,  and  the  resumption 
of  it  the  next  morning.  Other  causes  have  also  operated 
to  produce  the  same  result.  Among  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  frequency  of  pardons,  and  the  system  upon 
which  they  have  of  livte  years  been  recommended  and 
obtained.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
convicts,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  prison  accommo- 
dations have,  we  understand,  reduced  the  Inspectors  to 
the  necesssity  of  applying,  annually,  for  the  pardon  of 
a  number  of  the  convicts,  to  make  room  for  otliers;  and 
by  this  means  it  has  happened,  that  the  average  term  of 
imprisonment  actually  passed,  has  been  far  below  the 
amount  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  courts.  The 
operation  of  a  state  of  things  like  this,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  mischievous.  The  frequent  changes  in  tlie 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  the  occasional  enlargement 
of  the  most  vicious,  the  abbreviation  of  the  term  of  pu- 
nishment of  all,  would  probably,  if  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  were  in  other  respects  perfect,  lead  to  the  results 
we  have  mentioned;  and  which  have  caused  the  prison 
of  Philadelphia  to  forfeit  the  high  character  it  once  pos- 
sessed, and  to  become  a  reproach  to  the  city  in  which  it 
is  located,  and  to  the  state  by  whom  it  ought  to  be  su- 
perintended. 

The  prevailing  evils  of  the  prison  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  partly  as  the  necessary  consequences,  and 
partly  as  abuses  of  the  system  established  by  the  acts  of 
1790,  1794  and  1795.  The  same  is  true,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  prisons  in  England  and 
this  country,  established  about  the  same  period.  Dif- 
fering as  men  do  in  some  respects,  as  to  the  causes  of 
these  evils,  all  agree  that  a  change  or  reformation  of 
practice  is  imperiously  required  by  every  motive  of  po- 
licy and  humanity.  In  what  manner  the  system  shall  be 
reformed,  however,  is  a  question  upon  which,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of 
sentiment:  The  different  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  with  this  view  will  be  considered  under  the  re- 
maining divisions  of  punishments. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


A  Shad  was  taken  on  the  17th  of  March,  opposite  C. 
Musser's  faj-m,  4  miles  below  Harrisburg,  York  county. 


On  Saturday  last,  March  22,  there  Was  a  fall  of  Snow 
on  the  Broad  Mountain,  about  ten  miles  from  this  place, 
four  inches  in  depth.  There  was  no  snow  here,  what- 
ever, at  that  time. — Miner's  Journal,  Pottsville. 

On  the  7th  inst.  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Mar- 
tin, we  believe  the  first  of  those  agreeable  accompani- 
ments of  the  spring  season  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. Perched  alone  upon  a  lofty  tree,  the  note  of  the 
little  stranger  atti-acted  much  attention  from  having  made 
its  appearance  so  early  in  the  season. — Ibid. 

Union  Canal. — The  water  is  in  this  canal,  and  we 
were  yesterday  informed  by  a  merchant  of  this  place, 
that  a  boat  had  arrived  at  Middletown  from  Plviladel- 
phia. 

Pennsylvania  Canal. — The  water  was,  on  Tuesday- 
last,  let  into  this  canal  at  M'Allister's  mill;  and  a  gen- 
tleman has  just  stepped  into  our  office  with  the  infor- 
mation, that  it  has  reached  and  is  filling  the  basin  near 
this  place. — Hamsburg,  March  20. 


Extract  from  a  Bliddlctoiim  paper, 
ARRIVED. 

The  Canal  Boat  Dauphin,  captain  Thomas,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, belonging  to  Eldridge  &  Brick,  with  a  car- 
go of 


487  Spanish  Hideg 
10  tons  Gypsum,  ■? 
100  Hides,  to  5 
1  bbl.  Mercliandise 
5000  Shell  Fish 


to  the  Dauphin  Tannery 
Carlisle  &  Humphreys, 
of  Middletown 
Peter  Miller,  of  Dauphin 
Captain. 


Middletown,  Monday  evening,  March  24,  1828. 
This  boat  sailed  from  Fair  Moimt  Dam  in  co-mpanv 
with  several  of  tlie  company  boats,  and  parted  with 
them  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  heard  nothing  of 
them  since,  excepting  that  there  was  a  report  of  their 
having  got  on  as  far  as  Reading.  This  boat  we  consider 
to  be  the  first  fi-om  Philadelphia,  with  an  assoi-ted  carg-o, 
there  was,  however,  an  arrival  of  a  small  boat  with  oys- 
ters, &c.  some  days  sooner. 


In  opposition  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  article  on 
the  Delaware  Trade  and  Canal,  in  our  last  number,  "that 
an  uninterrupted  canal  communication  cannot  be  had 
on  any  of  the  routes  from  Tioga  Point  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  or  New  York,"  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
that  section  of  country,  says  that 

"  A  complete  canal  communication  can  be  had  with 
Tioga  Point  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Lehigh  route, 
and  with  the  same  distances  as  mentioned  in  that  article; 
but  if  rail  roads  are  adopted  in  part,  the  distance  from 
Mauch  Clumk  to  Berwick  would  be  reduced  to  32 
miles,  which  would  make  the  whole  distance  to  Tiog-a 
Point  by  that  route  287  2-3  miles.  But  on  the  plan  of 
rail  roads,  the  Lehigh  route  would  go  by  Wilkesbarre 
instead  of  Berwick  (both  which  points  can  be  reached 
in  the  same  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk)  in  which  case 
the  distance  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Berwick  must  be  de- 
ducted, which  would  reduce  the  whole  distance  from 
Philadelphia  to  Tioga  Point  to  about  265  miles;  and  from 
New  York  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  (which 
will  no  doubt  be  completed,)  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre, 
to  Tioga  Point,  about  290  miles,  both  having  the  same 
lockage,  which  is  beheved  to  be  less  to  both  cities  than 
by  any  other  route. 
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REPORT 

ON  PUNISHMENTS  &  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ecpresentaiives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Fenmylvania. 

{Continued  from paqs  208.] 
8.  Solitary  Confinement,  without  labour  of  any  kind. 

This  species  of  punishment  has  been  advocated  by 
some  respectable  persons,  in  our  commonwealtli,  and 
elsewhere,  with  g'reat  earnestness  and  animation,  under 
the  conviction,  that  no  other  project  promises  so  favoiu-- 
abiy  for  attaining-  the  g-reat  ends  of  penal  infliction.  It 
is  alleg-ed,  that  the  sug-g-estion  of  solitary  confinement 
as  a  judicial  punishment  for  crime  is  entirely  new,  and 
deserving;  at  least  of  a  trial;  that  no  objections  can  be 
urgped  against  it  arising- from  the  experience  of  other  pri- 
sons, while  our  ov/n  knowledg-e  of  its  operation  as  a 
means  of  prison  discipline,  authorises  us  to  entertain  the 
most  favourable  expectations  of  its  efficacy  on  a  broader 
scale  and  under  suitable  auspices. 

To  exhibit  as  fully  and  fairly  as  possible  the  views  of 
those  who  would  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  this 
commonwealth  the  sj'stem  of  solitary  confinement  with- 
out labour,  we  shall  lay  before  the  log;islatin-e  the  argu- 
ments and  reasoning-  by  which  they  are  enforced,  tog-e- 
ther witli  such  obseivations  as  have  occurred  to  us  in  re- 
lation to  them. 

Ist.  It  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  solitar}'  confine- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  that  it  possesses  the  important 
and  unique  advantag-e  of  separating-  the  criminals  from 
each  other;  thereby  rendering  each  conx  ict  for  the  time, 
an  insulated  being-;  and  both  sheltering-  him  from  the 
contag-ion  of  evil  company',  and  rendering-  harmless  what- 
ever stock  of  vicious  propensities  he  himself  might  pos- 
sess. 

The  prevailing-  evils  of  penitentiaries  have  arisen,  it 
is  said,  from  society.    The  association  of  individuals  has 
been  .at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  powerful 
botli  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  produces  some  of  the  best 
results  for  society  when  good  men  unite;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  in  the  society  of  a  ])erson  it  lends  to  vice  and 
crime,  a  moral  support  of  incalculable  strength.  The 
mere  aggregation  of  individuals  is  well  known  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  hardihood.    When  this 
association,  however,  ripens  into  intercourse,  the  conse- 
quences become  positively  and  widely  mischievous.  A 
single  irreclaimable  convict  issufficienttotaintthe  whole 
mass,  to  keep  down  an}'  springing  wish  for  amendment, 
to  sear  the  conscience,  and  to  excite  the  flagging  or 
doubting  spirits.    The  relation  of  former  exploits,  the 
expectation  of  new  scenes  of  a  similar  character,  but 
more  fortunate  result,  the  communication  of  lessons  of 
skill  and  experience  in  the  business  of  villainy,  and  the 
combination  of  new  schemes  to  be  executed  in  the  event 
of  enlargement,  are  all  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  inter- 
course of  convicts.    Whether  the  association  occur  by 
day  or  night,  the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same.  No 
system  of  inspection  or  discipline  can  prevent  an  under- 
standing between  convicts  when  they  are  allowed  to  be 
in  each  others  company.    The  principle  or  feeling  of 
association  still  continues,  however  strict  the  watch  kept 
over  them,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  at 


reformation.  No  rem.edy  it  is  alleged  can  be  found  for 
the  radical  evils  existing,  other  than  close,  strict,  solita- 
ry confinement  by  day  and  night,  dui-ing  the  whole 
term  of  imprisonment. 

2.  Sohtary  confinement,  without  labour,  will  operate 
it  is  said,  as  the  severest  kind  of  punishment  upon  the 
individual  convict;  and,  more  than  any  other  will  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
serve  as  a  ten-or  and  warning  to  all  evilly  disposed. 

The  advocates  of  this  punishment  derive  their  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  position  from  the  well  establish- 
ed truth  of  the  universal  attachment  of  man  to  social  in- 
tercourse. Association  is  one  of  the  first  impulses  of 
human  beings  in  all  conditions  and  characters,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  motives  of  action  in 
every  age.  Whatever,  therefore,  counteracts  or  morti- 
fies the  ruling  passion,  must  be  felt  with  a  sensibility  pro- 
portioned to  the  intensity  of  the  impulse.  Even  the 
narrowing  the  circle  by  compulsion  is  a  severe  punish- 
ment. How  severe  then,  it  is  argued,  must  be  the  suf- 
fering of  total  and  absolute  seclusion  from  all  mankind; 
how  subduing  the  misery  of  confinement  within  a  narrow 
cell,  without  the  possibility  of  beholding  a  human  form, 
or  hearing  a  human  voice,  without  the  least  relief  to  the 
monotonous  round  of  existence,  or  the  slightest  variety 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  same  gloomy  objects.  Pain, 
even  of  the  most  excruciating  char.icter,  may  be  inflict- 
ed on  a  criminal,  but  in  any  event  it  must  be  of  short  du- 
ration, and  its  cessation  or  suspension  produces  sensa- 
tions, more  agi-eeable  than  existed  previous  to  the  in- 
fliction. But  the  unbroken  tenor  of  sohtary  confine- 
ment knows  of  no  degrees  of  suffering,  and  no  compa- 
rison of  feehng.  It  is  all,  one  uniform  unbroken  inflic- 
tion of  the  kind  least  easy  to  be  borne  by  human 
feelings;  and  as  such  must  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
the  criminal  as  the  severest  of  punishments;  \yhile  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  just  retribution  for  his  violation 
of  the  duties  of  social  life,  to  withdraw  him  from  society 
and  leave  him  to  di-ink  of  the  bitter  waters  of  perpetual 
solitude. 

In  proportion  to  the  theoretical  weight  of  this  punish- 
ment it  is  supposed  -will  be  its  influence  on  society. — 
The  spectJicle  of  oflended  law  consigning  the  culprit  to 
a  living  tomb ;  the  ideas  attached  to  unmitigated  solitude; 
the  impression  produced  on  those  who  enter  the  walls  of 
the  prison  by  the  sight  of  the  cells,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  it  has'been  proposed  to  place  upon  them,  cannot 
fail,  it  is  said,  to  engender  feelings  of  awe  and  terror, 
which  will  prevent  the  commission  of  crime.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  criminals  is  to  have  any  weight  with  their 
associates,  surely  those,  who  return  to  society  after  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  imprisonment  in  solitary  cells, 
will  have  arguments  enough,  arising  from  their  own  re- 
collections, to  deter  their  companions  from  evil  courses. 
As  a  punishment  and  warning,  therefore,  solitary  con- 
finement is  supported. 

3.  Solitary  confinement  is  beneficial  for  a  thn-d  reason, 
say  it  advocates,  because  it  operates  directly  and  forci- 
bly upon  the  mirid  When  the  sources  of  external  ex- 
citement are  removed;  when  the  mind  is  no  longer  sup- 
plied with  images  and  consolations  from  abroad,  it  must 
turn  back  upon  itself  for  employment,  and  thus,  will  re- 
flection be  generated,  and  made  active.  Now,  reflec- 
tion in  the  mind  of  a  criminal,  must  be  beneficial,  be- 
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cause  it  will  convince  liim  of  the  error  of  liis  ways,  and 
lead  him  to  resolve  upon  thorough  reformation.  The 
passions  will  be  subdued  by  solitude,  the  suggestions 
and  excitements  of  evil  counsellors  will  no  longer  pre- 
occupy the  mind;  and  the  seeds  of  good,  which  may 
have  been  originally  sown,  but  which  unfavoin-able  cir- 
cumstances have  checked,  may  spring  up  under  auspi- 
ces propitious  to  their  development.  Tlie  bible,  or  some 
other  sTiitable  book  will  always  be  at  hand  to  assist  and 
enlighten;  and  thus  in  the  retirement  of  the  cell,  tlie 
foundation  may  be  laid  of  a  virtuous  and  useful  after  life. 
Complete  reformation,  therefore,  it  is  said,  may  conli- 
dently  be  looked  for  from  a  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

4th.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  argued,  that  the  public 
will  gain  by  the  adoption  of  this  system,  because  the 
term  of  imprisonment  will  necessarily  be  shortened. — 
The  severity  of  the  punishment  of  close  solitary  confine- 
ment, is  said  by  its  advocates,  to  be  so  great,  that  a  much 
lighter  term  of  sentence  will  be  found  necessar3\ — 
AVliere  a  sentence  of  seven  or  fourteen  years  imprison- 
ment is  now  inflicted,  tliree  or  six  years  in  solitude,  will 
be  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment. Thus,  the  public  will  save  as  much  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  periods  of  imprisonment;  and  more- 
over, will  probably  be  benefitted  by  receiving  back  a 
repentant  and  reformed  prodigal,  instead  of  the  confirm- 
ed and  pestilent  profligates,  whom  our  prisons  are  now 
daily  discharging  upon  the  community. 

Such  are  the  principal  advantages,  which,  anumberof 
our  worthy  fellow  citizens  believe,  will  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  rigid  solitude  by  day  and  night, 
without  labom'.  Labour  of  any  description,  or  to  any 
extent,  is  earnestly  de])recated  by  them,  as  interfering 
with  the  symmetry  and  hopes  of  their  plan.  It  has  been 
objected  to  by  them,  because  impracticable  (except  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances)  within  the  walls  of  the  cell, 
and  otherwise  inconsistent  with  strict  solitary  confine- 
ment; and  because  it  would  be  considered  as  a  relaxa- 
tion and  an  amusement,  and  therefore  at  variance  with 
the  main  object  of  solitude,  namely,  severe  punishment. 
These  objections,  however,  will  be  fully  stated  and  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

V^'c  propose,  now,  to  examine  the  several  wgumcnts 
we  Iiave  stated,  in  support  of  the  advantages,  which  have 
been  assumed  for  solitary  confinement  without  labour; 
and  sh.all  proceed  to  express,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
view  which  we  ourselves  have  been  induced  to  take  of 
the  subject  We  shall  consider  the  several  points  in  the 
order  we  have  already  stated. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  argued  for  the  system, 
that  it  puts  an  effectual  period  to  all  intercourse  be- 
tween convicts,  and  thereby  the  great  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing penitentiaries  are  removed.  This  argument,  it  wiU 
be  seen,  applies  to  solitary  confinement  of  every  charac- 
ter, with,  or  v.^ithout  labour-.  We  shall  therefore  consi- 
der it  in  reference  to  both. 

We  are  prepared  to  admit,  in  the  fullest  extent,  that 
the  intercourse  between  convicts  is  an  evil  of  the  great- 
est magnitude;  one,  which  as  it  taints  and  poisons  the 
whole  system  of  penal  discipline,  and,  b}'  its  conse- 
quences, infects  even  the  population  outside  of  the  pri- 
son, no  effort  or  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  destroy, 
and,  wliich  any  remedy,  however  severe,  must  be  adopt- 
ed to  cure.  Our  own  researches  and  personal  inspec- 
tion of  prisons,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  leg-isla- 
ture,  have  given  us  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied,  thattlie 
evils  of  a  communication  between  convicts,  have  not 
been  exaggerated  by  those  writers,  who  have  so  earn- 
estly invoked  public  attention  to  the  subject.  We  have 
witnessed,  in  more  thau  one  penitentiary,  a  confident 
and  hardened  assui-ance  In  the  looks  and  mannei-sof  (lie 
convicts,  which  argued,  what  indeed  was  abundaiUiy 
evident  to  the  observation,  the  almost  total  want  of  re- 
straint over  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Every 
where,  re-conviction  was  in  proportion  to  the  looseness 
of  prison  discipline,  wliich  has  rendered  most  of  our  old 


penitentiaries  tlie  theatres  of  ease  and  profligacy,  instead 
of  the  abodes  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  Deeply  im- 
pressed as  we  are  with  the  sins  and  dar.gers  which  in- 
fest these  hospitals  of  crime,  we  should  be  among  the 
last  men  in  this  connnunity  to  sug'gest  a  doubt  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  piacticabilitv  of  sepai-ating  convicts  from  all 
intercourse  with  e.ach  other.  We  are  anxious,  indeed,  to 
urge  their  separation  by  every  argument  in  our  power. 
But,  while  sincerely  desirous  to  prevent  the  pernicious 
communication  between  convicts,  we  prefer  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  for  the  purpose,  as  will  comport 
with  the  general  system  of  penitentiary  punlslunent. 

It  is  not,  we  think,  the  dictate  of  a  sound  philosophy 
to  proscribe  all  assemblages  of  convicts,  because  there 
are  times  and  circumstances  in  and  under  which  such 
assemblages  mig-ht  be  dangerous;  any  more  than  it 
would  be  wise  in  men,  not  convicts,  to  condemn  them- 
selves to  all  the  rigors  of  solitude,  because  there  are 
evils  and  dangers  in  general  intercoui'se  with  mankind. 
The  practice  of  abjuring  society  on  account  of  the 
crimes  .and  follies  that  exist  in  it,  which  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  has,  in  most  countries,  given 
way  to  a  sounder  and  safer  system,  founded  on  a  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  capacity  and  duties  of  our  nature. 
It  is  more  pioident,  we  conceive,  and  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  to  examine  into  those  points  in  wliich  the 
structure  of  society  is  defective,  or  dangerous;  to  avoid 
social  intercourse  in  whatever  (piarter  it  is  prejudicial, 
and  to  keep  a  strict  guard  and  watch  over  oni  selves  in 
all  permitted  relations  of  society.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  we  respectfully  suggest,  with  rcgai'd  to  the  little 
community  of  convicts.  It  is  more  philosophical,  per- 
haps more  humane,  to  investigate  the  origi)!  and  causes 
of  the  con-uption  in  penitentiaries;  to  inquire  whether 
the  evils  attending  the  intercourse  of  criminals  may  not 
have  arisen  from  particular,  rather  than  general  causes. 
Whether  they  are  not  attributable  to  some  particular 
seasons  of  their  intercourse,  rather  than  others;  and 
whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  modify  and  govern  that 
Intercourse,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  rather  than  to  embrace  the  sweepingand 
expensive  experiment  of  total  solitude.  Those,  who 
would  proscribe  all  assembling  of  convicts,  no  matter  for 
what  good  purpose,  lest  evils  might  collaterally  arise, 
have,  it  seems  to  us,  overlooked  or  neglected,  an  inter- 
mediate process  by  which  perhaps  the  same  end  may  be 
obtained,  at  less  hazard,  and  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  public. 

We  shall,  therefoi-e,  proceed  to  consider,  under  what 
ciixumstances  the  interconrse  between  convicts  is  most 
prejudicial  to  themselves,  and  inconvenient  for  the  pub- 
lic, and,  how  far  the  prevailing  evils  and  vices  of  peni- 
tentiaries can  be  obviated,  witliout  the  total  -destruction 
of  all  association. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  demonstrable,  that  the  night 
season  is  that,  in  which  the  communication  between  con- 
victs, who  are  in  the  same  apartment,  can  take  place 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  to  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
tent. According  to  the  prevailing  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry system  pursued  in  the  prison  at  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  some  other  places,  the  pri- 
soners, after  having  finislied  their  labour  for  the  day,  are 
locked  up  in  rooms  in  size  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
square,  to  the  number,  on  some  occasions,  of  thirty  in 
each  room;  where  they  remain,  without  inspection,  until 
the  hour  for  breakfast  next  morning.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  this  period  amounts  to  eleven  hours,  and  in 
the  winter  to  fifteen,  and,  on  the  averag-e  of  tlie  whole 
year,  is  equal  to  the  period  passed  outside  of  the  sleep- 
ing rooms.  One  half,  then,  of  the  allotted  time,  for 
which  criminals  are  sentenced  to  confinement  in  tliese 
prison^.,  and,  which  the  law  considers  as  passed  in  peni- 
tentiary discipline,  is  in  point  of  fact,  eitlier  spent  with- 
out any  discipline,  or  control  ;it  all,  and  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  unbounded  license,  or  else  utterly  forgot- 
ten in  sleep.  We  might  add  to  this  period  of  exemp- 
tion, the  Sundays,  and  those  days,  in  which,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  unf;n-ourabIe  weather,  or  other  circumstances, 
the  convicts  are  prevented  from  perfomiing'  their  usual 
labour,  and,  necessarily,  locked  up  in  their  rooms,  but 
we  are  willing'  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  labour  at  night,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  it  the  next  morning-.  It  mig-ht  easily  be  conceiv- 
ed, were  there  no  existing-  proof,  how  this  interval 
would  be  spent  by  a  company  of  criminals,  where  no 
conti'ol  or  inspection  could  conveniently  be  maintained 
over  them.  l?ut,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  on  this 
subject.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  these  nig-ht 
rooms  as  the  means  of  the  most  corrupting  communica- 
tion, and  the  scenes  of  the  most  hideous  depravity;  as 
the  asylum  of  free  and  unresti-ained  conversation,  where 
the  opportunity  is  eagerly  seized  to  relate  former  ex- 
ploits, to  plan  new  adventures  of  villainy,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  crime,  and  to  dissipate  the  suggestion  of 
conscience.  We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  docu- 
ments of  authority  which  support  this  position. 

In  a  memorial  of  the  "  Philadelphia  society  for  allevi- 
ating the  miseries  of  public  prisons,"  and  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  prison  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelpliia, 
presented  to  the  legisla  ure  of  1803,  it  is  stated  that 
"tlie  convicts  are  for  want  of  room,  obliged  to  be  kept 
in  too  large  numbers,  in  one  apartment,  by  which  tlie 
amelioration  of  their  morals  is  either  prevented,  or  great- 
ly impeded,  the  keeping  of  them  attended  with  greater 
hazard;  and  they  have  more  opportunity  of  laying  plans 
of  escape;  their  labour  is  rendered  less  productive  than 
it  might  be,  and  tlie  idea  of  sohtude  is  netu'ly  obliterat- 
ed." In  the  valuable  repoi-ts  of  the  Boston  •'Prison 
Discipline  Society,"  we  find  the  evils  of  intercourse  at 
night  among  convicts,  so  fully  and  emphatically  stated, 
that  we  shall  we  trust,  be  excused  by  tlie  legislature  for 
copying  their  language. 

"  Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  is  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  night  rooms  in  the  penitentiaries.  In  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  penitentiaries,  from  two 
to  six  arc  lodged  in  each  room;  in  Massacliusetts  from 
fow  to  sixteen;  in  Connecticut  fi-om  fifteen,  to  thirty- 
two;  in  New  York  city  twelve;  in  New  Jersey  ten  or 
twelve;  in  Penmylvania  twcnttj-nine,  thirii/  and  thirty- 
one,-  in  Maryland  froni  seven  to  ten;  in  Virginia  from 
two  to  four.  In  Pliiladelphia  the  rooms  are  eighteen 
feet  by  twenty;  and  it  is  a  common  rule  to  allow  to  each 
convict  a  space  on  the  floor  six  feet  btj  two,-  as  large  as  a 
coffin.  If  a  convict  is  not  already  lost  to  virtue,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  in  what  manner  his  ruin  can  be  consum- 
mated more  specdih-,  than  by  thrusting  him  into  such  a 
place." 

Several  opinions  of  competent  persons  are  cited  in 
support  of  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Plttsbury,  tlie  supcrin- 
tendaut  (at  that  time)  of  the  New  Hampshire  peniten- 
tiary, states  that  the  plots  wliich  have  been  designed 
during  his  term  of  service,  have  been  conceived  and 
promoted  in  the  night-rooms.  lie  has  spent  much  time 
in  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  convicts  at  night, 
and  thus  has  detected  plots,  and  learned  whole  histories 
of  villainy.  Judge  Cotton,  superintendant  of  the  Ver- 
mont penitentiary,  declares  tliat  great  evils  might  be 
avoided,  coiild  the  state  prison  be  so  constructed,  that 
the  convicts  might  lodge  separately  from  each  other.The 
commissioners  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  state,  that 
their  principle  objection  to  tl:ie  existing'  prison,  in  that 
state,  is  tlie  manner  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined 
at  niglit;  turned  in  large  numbers  into  their  cells,  and 
allowed  an  intercoui-se  of  tlie  most  dangerous  and  de- 
l)asing  character.  "It  is  here,  they  add,  that  every  right 
principle  is  eradicated  and  every  base  one  instilled.  It 
is  a  nurser}'  of  crime,  where  the  convict  is  furnished  with 
the  expedients  and  shifts  of  guilt;  and  with  his  inven- 
tion shai-pened  he  is  let  loose  Uj)on  society,  in  a  tenfold 
degree  a  more  daring,  desperate  and  effective  villain." 

Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  the  superin- 
tendants  of  the  penitentiaries  of  New  York,  New-Jersey 
and  Virginia;  and  tlie  expediency  of  applying  the  pro- 
per remedies  has  been  uigcd  In  emphatic  language  by 


Governor  Plummer,  of  Nev/  Hampslure,  Lincoln,  of 
Massachusetts,  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  and  Clinton  of 
New  York.  We  might  cite  many  passages  from  the 
wi-itings  of  capable  observers  in  corroboration  of  the 
facts  above  stated,  but  we  forbear  to  press  them  on  tlie 
legislature. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  miserable  picture  of  evils 
produced  by  crowded  uiglit  rooms,  of  a  character  so 
frightful  and  revolting  that  we  would  gladly  pass  it  by 
without  comment,  did  it  not  appear  to  us  necessaiy  to 
impress  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  legislature,  the  pa- 
ramount importance  of  separate  dormitories.  Vv'e  allude 
to  the  nameless  and  unnatui'al  crimes,  which  concurrent 
testimony  jjroves  to  have  been  frequently  perpetrated 
in  those  chambers  of  guilt  and  miser}'.  We  are  spared 
the  task  of  entering  into  any  particulars  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  the  nature  of  tlie  oftence.  It  is  sulficient  to  re- 
mark, that  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  Connnecticut, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been  defiled  and  out- 
raged by  the  commissions  of  sins,  v/lilch  alone  require 
of  the  legislature  in  imperious  language,  an  immediate 
and  radical  change  of  system.  In  the  eloquent  language 
of  the  g'overnor  of  Massachusetts  "nature  and  humanity 
cry  aloud  for  redemption  from  this  dreadful  degradation- 
Better  even  that  the  laws  were  v/ritten  in  blood,  than 
that  they  should  be  executed  in  sin." 

It  appears  then,  fi-om  this , authoritative  testimony,  that 
the  g-reat  evils  of  intercourse  between  prisoners  arise 
from  their  association  at  night.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  a  sufiicient  remedy  v.-ould  be  found  for  these  evils 
in  abolishing  all  intercourse  at  night,  by  providing  sepa- 
rate i-ooms  for  the  prisoners. 

Let  us  consider,  now,  v/hether  association  together 
in  the  day  time  be  7icccssarily  productive  of  evils,  of  a 
nature  imperiously  to  require  the  separation  of  criminals. 
If  we  are  able  to  show,  that  convicts  riio;/ be  brought 
together  in  tlie  daytime,  without  necessarily  producing 
the  evils  so  justly  deprecated,  then  we  shall  have  gained 
another,  and  a  very  important  step  in  the  discussion  of 
this  imjiortant  subject. 

We  defer,  for  the  present,  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  employment  of  convicts  at  hard  and 
productive  labour  jointly,  or  severall}',  is  or  is  not  desi- 
rable, with  refi-rence  to  "the  public,  and  to  themseh  es, 
and  assume  it  for  the  argument's  sake  as  settled,  that 
labour  in  some  sliape  is  preferable  to  idleness.  If  labour 
be  not  imposed  by  law,  and  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
as  a  duty  and  punishment,  then  \ve  agi-ee,  at  once,  that 
solitary  confinement  is  the  only  thing  left,  and  that  it 
must  be  adopted  and  inflicted  to  any  extent,  and  at  any 
hazard,  rather  than  tliat  the  spectacle  should  exist  for  a 
moment,  of  tlie  unchecked  communication  of  an  idle 
and  ]Drofligate  horde  of  convicts.  But  if  la!)Our,  strictl}' 
and  laboriously  pursued,  he  an  essential  part  of  the  S3's- 
tem  of  discipline,  and,  if  the  convicts  be  brougiit  toge- 
ther in  the  day  time  f  )r  this  and  no  other  purpose,  then, 
we  believe  and  maintain,  that  perfect  silence,  submission 
and  order  to  the  full  extent,  excluding  all  communica- 
tion between  tlicm,  during  the  period  of  labour,  may  be 
enforced  by  tiie  employment  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
keepers,  or  superinteiidants,  of  common  firmness  and 
ability.  The  first  and  essential  points,  in  this  view- of 
the  question.undoubtedly  ai-e  the  employment  of  a  com- 
petent number  of  persons,  to  direct  and  enforce  the  la- 
bour of  the  convicts  in  their  workshops,  and  the  enact- 
ment and  rigid  enforcement  of  severe  penalties  for  the 
transgression  of  the  rules,  requiring  strict  silence  and 
abstinence  from  all  intercom-se  by  looks  or  gestures. 
The  first  of  these  is  surely  not  difficult,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  us  a  priori,  that  a  large  body  of  superinteiidants  ; 
would  be  requisite.  If  the  natural  bent  of  a  convict  s 
mind  can  be  so  far  constrained,  as  to  compel  hmi  to  la- 
bour, and  not  only  that,  but  by  the  force  of  discipline  he 
can  be  brought  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and  ae.icate 
woikmanship,  .as  every  penitentiary  in  this  countj-y  has 
witnessed,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same 
class  of  persons  may  be  trained  and  enforced  to  habits 
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of  silence  and  order'  The  same  authority  which  compels 
them  to  work  against  tlieir  will,  is  surely  competent  to 
prevent  any  communication  between  them  while  work- 
ing-.   Should,  however,  a  larger  number  of  sviperin- 
tendants  be  required  for  the  pui-pose,  than  are  g-enerally 
used,  at  present,  in  the  old  penitentiaries,  the  expense, 
we  think,  would  be  effectually  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  amount  and  value  of  the  products  of  their  la- 
bour, consequent  upon  a  more  fixed  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  their  work.    "VVe  have  said  also  that  severe  pu- 
nishments, rig-VUy  and  Instantly  applied,  will  compel  the 
observance  of  the  prison  discipline.    The  word  is  used 
here,  and  in  other  passages  to  signify,  that  painfid  and 
ligorous  suffering  which  we  think  justice  and  policy  re- 
quire to  be  endured  by  the  violators  of  the  laws.  We 
take  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiries and  observations  has  not  tended  to  impress  us 
with  the  belief  that  any  great  benefit  is  to  be  expected 
fi'om  appeals  to  the  reason  or  the  mora!  sense  of  coh- 
victs  in  general.    Many  humane  persons,  we  are  well 
aware,  conceive  that  persuasion  and  gentle  treatment 
'will  be  found  sufficient  to  reform  offenders,  and  to  up- 
hold the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  discipline  of  prisons. 
Governed  by  these  amiable  sentiments,  they  are  apt  to 
regard  with  aversion  all  painful  punishments,  and  to  con- 
sider those  who  would  compel  obedience  to  the  laws, 
as  unnecessarily  severe,  and  unjustifiably  vindictive. 
Led  too  far  by  their  theory,  their  sympathies  seem  to  be 
all  on  the  side  of  convicts;  and  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences which  they  would  place  in  the  way  of  a  criminal, 
to  induce  him  to  reform,  are  so  great,  as  to  render  his 
situation  incomparably  more  pleasurable  and  gratifying, 
tlian  that  of  many  honest  persons  in  the  community  who 
have  never  violated  the  laws.  Our  view  of  the  character 
of  convicts  In  general  is,  however  unfortunately,  a  dif- 
ferent one.    We  think  that  the  impressions  most  likel}' 
to  be  effectual  with  tliem,  are  those  which  arc  addressed 
to  their  bodily  wants  or  feelings.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
foreign  countries,  an  arbitrai-y  exercise  of  power  has  im- 
miu-ed  in  prisons,  the  good,  and  wise,  and  virtuous,  for 
whose  sufferings  a  just  sympathy  ought  to  be  felt;  but, 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood  are  abundant,  and  where  no  one  can 
be  subjected  to  punishment,  except  for  a  wilful  violation 
of  known  laws,  proved  against  him  in  open  courts,  be- 
fore a  jury  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  where  the  heaviest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  for  the  w-or-st  ofiences, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  restraint  of  the  person  for  a  few 
years,  with  an  ample  provision  of  food,  and  clothing  and 
fuel,  and  comforts  of  all  kinds,  we  really  think,  that 
there  is  little  dang'cr  of  convicting  any  number  of  virtu- 
ous persons,  and  still  less  occasion  for  sympathy  with  the 
lot  of  those  condemned.  The  great  mass  of  the  tenantry 
of  our  penitentiaries  appeared  to  us,  from  personal  ob- 
servation of  their  manners  and  habits,  to  be  persons  of 
coarse,  brutal  temperament,  of  .stupid  ignorance,  and 
low  cunning,  or  of  sufficient  intellectual  capacit}',  and 
some  cultivation,  but  an  entire  r.vcrsion  to  the  inconve- 
nient restraints  of  the  law,  and  of  a  spirit  to  obtain  a  liv- 
ing in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  pursuit  of  honest  la- 
bour.   To  such  persons,  we  have  always  thought,  ^and 
our  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  all  the  superintend- 
ants  of  prisons  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  that  there 
could  be  but  one  kind  of  argument  addressed  with  any 
hope  of  success,  one,  namely,  that  came  home  to  their 
sense  of  bodily  suffering.    Appeals  to  the  reason  or 
consciences  of  such  persons  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  utterly  ineffectual,  more  especially  do  we 
think,  that  severe  personal  punishments  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted for  the  violation  of  prison  discipline."  AVe  believe 
that  we  possess  a  just  sense  of  the  frailty  and  impurity  of 
our  common  nature,  and  of  the  degree  of  forijearance 
that  ought  to  be  shown  by  erring  men  towards  the  sins 
of  their  feUow  creatures;  yet  we  think,  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  this  charity,  otherwise  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong  will  lose  its  value  and 
efficacy.    Now,  when  a  orimiiwl,  who  in  Europe  would 


pay  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions,  is  by 
our  merciful  code  simply  confined  within  a  well-warmed, 
well-aired,  and  in  all  respects  comfoi  table  dwelling,  cal- 
led a  penitentiary,  with  sufficient  food  and  abundant 
clothing,  it  is  not,  we  think,  bearing  too  hard  upon  him 
to  require,  that  he  shall  confoim  to  the  regulations  of 
the  prison,  by  performing  his  allotted  share  of  labour, 
(which  in  almost  all  cases  is  less  in  amount  than  most 
honest  labourers  outside  of  penitentiaries  perform)  and 
by  abstaining  from  all  conversation  or  other  intercourse 
with  his  fellow  convicts,  if  he  refuses  to  adhere  to  these 
regulations,  it  is  not,  we  think,  ci-uel  or  tyrannical  to  in- 
flict immediate  punishment  U])on  him.    And  yet  there 
are,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
worthy  and  respectable  men,  whose  sympatliy  for  cri- 
minals seems  to  increase  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
gTOWth  or  heniousness  of  their  offences.    If  they  violate 
the  laws  of  the  land,  they  are  objects  of  interest  and 
feeling;  but  if,  after  having  been  condemned  to  prison, 
they  violate  t!ie  laws  of  the  institution,  and  thus  become 
doubly  criminals,  and  manifest  their  ingratitude  to  the 
community,  which  has  spared  their  lives,  the  sympathy 
and  feeling  for  them  increases  in  due  proportion.  AVc 
confess  that  we  are  not  moved  by  sentiments  of  this  na- 
ture. We  have  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  recommend 
such  measures  as  appeared  to  us  most  effectual  for  main- 
taining the  due  observance  of  the  laws,  both  in  prisons 
and  out  of  them;  and  we  have  ventured  to  sug-gest  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  punishments,  as  we 
thought  would  most  completely  reach  the  assailable 
points  of  criminals.    AVe  shall  hereafter  take  occasion 
to  state  particularly  the  kind  of  punishment  which  we 
think  will  prove  sufficient  to  deter  criminals  from  violat- 
ing the  prison  regulations;  among  which  we  include 
those  enacted  to  prevent  any  com.municatlon  between 
the  convicts  while  in  their  work  shops.    What  we  have 
here  advanced  with  'respect  to  the  practicability  of 
bring'ing  convicts  together  for  the  purpose  of  labour, 
without  danger  of  corrupting  intercourse,  is,  as  the  le- 
gislature will  have  observed,  fomided  On  reasoning  and 
opinion  only.    We  shall  hereafter,  advert  to  those  pri- 
sons in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  as  we 
believe,  with  decided  success. 

It  is  said,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  solitary  con- 
finement that  any  association  of  convicts  is  prejudicial, 
no  matter  how  rigid  the  discipline  maintained  among 
them;  and  that  the  mere  sight  of  each  other,  or  the 
knowledge  of  each  other's  presence  is  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  a  spirit,  at  variance  with  the  design  of  punish- 
ments. We  cannot  agree  with  this  proposition.  AVe 
cannot  understand  how  the  mere  knovvledg-e  of  each 
others  presence,  without  conversation,  or  any  other  me- 
dium for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  can  operate  to  produce 
a  corrupting  :  nd  deleterious  effect  on  the  habits  of  con- 
victs. Example  is  supposed  to  be  of  powerful  influence 
over  all  conditions  of  mankind.  We  should  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  spectacle  of  an  orderly,  Industrious, 
and  submissive  communit}',  would  produce  a  happy  ef- 
fect rather  tb.an  otherwise,  and,  that  convicts  who  enter- 
ed the  walls  witli  their  usual  aver.sion  to  regular  labour, 
and  disposition  to  license,  might  by  the  foi'ce  of  exam- 
ple be  brought  to  acquire  habits  of  sobriety  and  indus- 
try. Every  thing,  therefore,  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  discipline 
maintained.  If  the  prisoners  in  the  v/orkshops  are  al- 
lowed the  free  use  of  their  tongues,  and  hands,  and  eyes, 
we  admit,  mo.st  readily,  that  these  apartments  may  be- 
come the  scenes  of  as  much  corrupting  conversation  and 
profllg.ate  intercoui'se  as  the  night  rooms.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  strict  discipline  be  maintained,  If  conver- 
sation be  totally  and  effectually  prohibited;  If  the  hands 
of  the  prisoners  be  kept  steadily  employed  upon  their 
work,  so  that  signs  cannot  pass  between  them,  and  if 
their  eyes  be  likewise  fixed  on  their  labour,  as  must,  ne- 
cessarily, be  the  case,  in  most  instances,  then,  we  cannot 
think,  that  the  assemblage  of  convic1,s  in  common  work- 
shops, classed  .as  they  may  be,  can  possibly  be  prejtidi- 
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cial  to  the  objects  of  penitcntiarj-  punishments.  Those 
who  aver  their  belief  to  the  contrary  have  not,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  supported  their  aver- 
ments by  any  specification  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
contag-ion  may  be  communicated,  or  by  any  evidence  of 
facts  derived  from  existing'  prisons.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed in  addition,  that  if  the  mere  consciousness  of  tlie 
neighbouring  presence  of  other  convicts  be  criminating 
and  injurious,  then,  the  knowledge  that  convicts  are  in 


restore  the  cruel  code  of  the  most  barbarous  and  unen- 
lightened age."± 

Notwithstaiiding,  howeTer,  that  such  high  autliorities 
unite  in  representing  solitaiy  confinement  as  an  unher' 
sally  severe  and  oppressive  punishment,  it  mav  be  al- 
lowed to  us  to  suggest  that  the  expressions  used'by  both 
parties,  are  too  broad  and  general;  and,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enquire,  whether  a  distinction  does  not  e^tist  in 
human  nature,  which  renders  solitude  as  a  punishment 


adjoining  cells,  must  also  excite  a  feeling  of  companion-   grossly  unequal,    It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  opi^ 


ship,  equally  prejudicial;  and  for  that  reason  even  this 
kind  of  confinement  should  be  avoided;  and  the  cells 
ought  to  be  built,  no  matter  with  what  expense,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  either  in  one  case  or  the  other,  mere  vici- 
nit}'  would  produce  any  evil  effect  on  the  prison  or  the 
prisoner.  \Xe  shall  in  another  part  of  this  report  advert 
to  the  testimony  in  corroboration  of  our  views  with  which 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  prisons  in  the  U.  States 
has  furnished  us. 

"We  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  sufficient!)'  manifest, 
that  convicts  may  be  employed  together,  in  common 
workshops,  witl\out  necessarily  incurring  the  evils  de- 
precated, and  the  existence  of  which  is  urged  as  suffi- 
cient to  justify  their  total  separation.  Vt'e  have  already 
shown,  that  these  evils  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  assem- 
blage of  convicts  in  common  night  rooms,  and  we  have 
suggested  that  the  most  rational  mode  of  removing  the 
complaint  is  the  obvious  one  of  sepai'ating  the  prisoners 
at  night. 

We  answer  then  to  the  first  argTiment  urged  in  liivour 
of  total  solitary  confinement,  that  to  obtain  the  desired 
result,  it  is  not  necessary  that  convicts  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other's  presence  on  all  occasions;  and 
therefore,  that  infliction  of  solitary  confinement  would 
be  an  exercise  of  power  unphilosophical  in  principle, 
and  uncalled  for  by  circumstances. 

2.  The  next  argument  in  favour  of  solitarv'  imprison- 
ment without  labour  is  derived  from  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy as  a  positive  punishment  upon  the  offender. 

The  punishment  of  solitaiy  confinement  consists,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  in  the  compulsory  disruption  of 
the  connection  between  the  individual  and  society,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  solitude  without  labour,  in  the 
monotony  of  the  convict's  hfe.    The  ch.wacter  of  this 
species  of  punishment  has  been  described  in  strong  lan- 
guage, both  by  its  advocates  and  opponents.    In  the  let- 
ter of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Philadelpliia  Prison  to  the 
committee  of  the  senate,  in  1821,  to  which  we  have  be- 
.fore  referred,  we  find  the  following  description  of  its 
supposed  practical  operation:  "To  be  shut  up  in  a  cell 
for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  alone,  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  converse  with  a  fellow  being,  to  have  no  friendly 
voice  to  minister  consolation,  no  friendly  bosom  on  which 
to  lean,  or  into  which  to  pour  our  sorrows  and  com- 
plaints, but,  on  the  contrarv',  to  count  the  tedious  houi-s 
as  they  pass,  a  prey  to  corrodings  of  conscience,  and  the 
pangs  of  guilt  is  almost  to  become  the  victim  of  des- 
pair."*   On  the  other  hand,  William  Boscoe  of  Liver- 
pool, an  earnest  opponent  of  the  system,  makes  use  of 
the  following  expressions,  in  relation  to  solitary  confine- 
ment.    "  This  mode  of  punishment,  the  most  inhuman, 
and  unnatural,  that  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  ever  invented, 
is  no  less  derogatory-  to  the  cliaracter  of  human  nature, 
than  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  tlie  leading'  principles  of 
Christianity"  and,  afterwards,  says  of  the  convict  in  soli- 
tude, that  he  will  pass  "through  every  variet}'  of  mise- 
ry, and  terminate  his  days  by  an  accumulation  of  suffer- 
ing which  human  nature  can  no  longer  bear."f  And 
We  have  the  opinion  of  the  great  and  virtuous  La  Fay- 
efte  that,  to  adopt  this  system  would  be,  "  to  revive,  and 
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nions  of  the  writers  first  quoted  refer  to  the  operation  of 
solitary  confinement  on  the  mind  or  feelings  of  the  con- 
vict; in  which  light  also  it  is  chiefly  viewed  by  Roscoe 
and  La  Fayette;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  we  propose 
now  to  confine  ourselves.  AVe  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  treat  of  its  effect  upon  the  lody  and  senses. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  in  its  effect  upon  the 
feelings  or  sensibilities,  compulsory  solitude  may  pro- 
duce very  different  results.    If  we  suppose  the  case  of  a 
person  of  delicate  moral  organization,  whom  a  course  of 
education  and  training  may  have  rendered  acutely  sensi- 
ble to  the  sting's  of  shame  and  remorse;  we  can  conceive 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  weight  of  soUtude  upon  such 
a  person  would  be  almost  intolerable.    The  uninter- 
rupted reflection  on  the  past,  which  would  present  only 
scenes  of  hoiTorand  guilt,  the  upbraidings  of  conscience, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  unhappy  future,  would  combine 
to  torture  t!ie  mind  of  such  a  convict,  into  a  condition  to 
which  bodily  pain  would  undoubtedh'  be  preferable. — 
Whether  a  total  overthrow  of  the  intellect  would  not  be 
the  consequence,  in  the  case  of  such  an  individual,  is  n 
question  into  which  we  do  not  at  present  enter.  Sup- 
posing the  mind  still  to  remain  unshaken,  it  may  still  be 
a  question,  whether  the  all-powerful  force  of  habit  nxiy 
not,  even  in  such  a  case,  render  solitude  familiar  and  en- 
durable.   However  this  may  be,  the  effect  of  solitude 
upon  the  educated  and  refined,  is  not  to  be  considered  - 
as  the  measure  of  its  operation  upon  the  great  mass  of 
convicts,  who  certainly  are  not  persons  of  vcrv  lively 
sensibility,  or  active  consciences.    It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  tliat  it  is  of  solitary  confinement  m  idleness  that 
we  are  now  speaking,  and  tliat,  in  g-enera],  it  must  be 
inflicted  upon  persons,  whose  moral  sense  has  become 
blunted  by  long  familiarity  with  vice,  to  whose  remem- 
brance there  seldom  arise  the  endeai-ing-  thoughts  of 
home  and  domestic  relations,  and  by  whom  laboi-ious  in- 
dustry, in  any  shape,  is  felt  as  one  of  the  most  onerous 
and  mortifying  inflictions.    To  such  men,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  that  mere  idleness,  though  in  solitude, 
can  appear  as  a  punishment  of  a  very  gi-ievous  nature. 
Itis  tiue,that  tliey  are  cut  off  from  their  ordinary  amuse- 
ments, and  profligate  excitements;  but  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  eveiy  restraint  in  a  well  regulated  prison, 
and  is  not  peculiarly  the.mei-it  or  the  grievance  of  sohta- 
ry  confinement.    It  is  contended  that  the  mere  same- 
ness and  monotony  of  life,  produced  by  idle  solitude  is, 
of  itself,  a  punishment  of  the  harshest  kind,  to  all  classes 
of  convicts;  tliat  the  slow  progress  of  time,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing-  to  occupy  or  divert  attention,  must 
be  felt  with  a  degree  of  intensity,  in  comparison  with 
which  hard  labour  would  appear  as  a  luxuiy  and  amuse- 
ment.   Now,  we  have  two  remarks  to  make  upon  this 
argument.    In  the  first  place,  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  working  of  an  agent,  which  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, is  all-powerful  for  good  or  evil.    Wc  mean  ha- 
bit. It  is  a  true,  though  very  common  remark,  that  there 
are  few  things  to  which  human  nature  will  not  accustom 
itself.    The  first  days  or  weeks  of  solitude  will,  doubt- 
less, be  irksome  to  all  descriptions  of  convicts;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  because  heretofore  it  has  not  been  the  practice 
to  confine  convicts  in  solitude  for  more  than  a  very  few 
v.'eeks  in  Philadelphia  and  some  other  places,  that  such 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  influence  of  solitary  ianprison- 
ment  h,ave  been  entertained.    Gradually,  however,  by 
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little  and  little,  will  solitude  become  less  intolerable  to 
the  convict;  until,  as  the  history  of  some  Eiiropenn  pri- 
sons inform  us,  if  the  im])risonment  be  greatly  protract- 
ed, the  mind  adapts  itself  with  wonderful  case  to  its  situ- 
ation, and  becomes  almost  reconciled  to  its  new  posi- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  soui'ces  of  amusement 
and  interest  are  found,  of  wliich  it  is  not  easy  for  those, 
to  whom  the  world  is  open,  to  form  an  idea.  We  be- 
lieve it  has  never  been  intended  to  exclude  books 
from  the  solitary  cells,  where  the  convict  is  able  to 
read.  He  will  find  a  suificient  source  of  amusement  and 
occupation  for  his  mind,  in  this  literary  food,  to  prevent 
the  monotony  of  the  life  being-  felt  so  severely.  We 
know  it  will  be  said,  that  none  but  books  inculcating- 
moral  or  rolig-ious  duties  will  be  permitted,  and  there- 
fore the  moral  effect  of  their  introduction  v/ill  be  g-uod. 
We  admit  the  benefit  of  them,  where  the  convict  is 
able  to  read;  but  we  shall  arg-ue,  hereailer,  that  all  this 
benefit  of  moralhistruction  may  be  obtaineil,  on  another 
system,  without  per])ctual  solitude.  Habit,  therefore, 
we  conceive,  will  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  monoto- 
ny of  solitude,  and  teach  it  to  value  and  be  interested  in 
subjects  of  comparatively  small  moment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  hope  of  pa]-don,  where  the 
power  exists,  .and  the  approach  of  tlie  period  of  dis- 
charge, where  the  confiiiement  is  limited  by  the  sen- 
tence to  a  term  of  years,  will  probably  operate  to  reduce 
the  quantum  of  suffering'.  Where  tlie  law  sentences 
tile  criminal  to  solitude  for  life,  and  no  hope  of  pardon 
is  permitted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  despair  soon 
terminates  the  career  of  the  victim.  Upon  this  point, 
we  hp.ve  been  favoiu'ed  with  the  opinion  of  t'le  direc- 
tors of  the  Virginia  penitentiary,  at  Richmond,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  report  to  the  legislature,  in  December, 
1825,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  since  the  pardoning  pow- 
crhad  been  taken  away  from  the  executive,  no  instance 
had  occurred  of  a  convict,  sentenced  for  life,  surviving 
an  attack  of  sickness.  In  every  case  the  attack  proved 
fatal.  In  the  comparatively  short  period,  however,  now 
allotted  in  this  state  for  penitentiary  punishments,  and 
the  still  shorter  term  which  the  advocates  of  solitary 
confinement  propose  to  affix  in  future,  the  prisoner  will 
have  before  his  eyes,  in  no  remote  prospective,  the  ter- 
mination of  his  solitude,  rendered  still  more  brief  by  the 
hope  of  pardon.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  mind, 
if  not  interested  in  some  industrious  and  profitable  pur- 
suit, such  as  a  well  conducted  prison  labour  ought  to  be, 
will,  we  conceive,  be  frequently  engaged  in  jjlanning 
schemes  for  future  occupation,  of  which  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed th.at  honest  labour  will  form  only  a  small  part.  We 
are  told,  by  Lafayette,  that  in  his  solitary  dungeon  at  01- 
mutz; — "During  the  whole  time  of  my  imprisonment, 
all  my  thoughts  were  directed  to  one  single  object,  and 
my  head  full  of  plans  for  revolutionizing  Europe."* — 
And  he  adds,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement,  proposed  to  be  put  in  execution  at 
the  new  prison  near  Philadelphia; — "  So,  I  think  it  will 
be  with  tlie  thief;  and  when  he  shall  be  restored  to  so- 
ciety, it  will  be  with  his  head  full  of  plans,  concerted  and 
devised  during  this  singularly  favourable  opportunity." 
Thus  engaged  in  speculation  for  the  future,  and  animat- 
ed witli  the  hope  of  an  early  discharge,  it  does  not  strike 
us,  that  either  the  reflection  on  the  past,  or  the  monoto- 
ny of  confinement,  will  operate  with  the  severity  and 
effect  attributed  to  them,  upon  the  great  mass  of  con- 
victs. In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  our  opinion  and  con- 
jectures were  sup])orted  by  facts,  we  have  taken  some 
])ains  to  collect  all  the  information  that  is  extant  in  point 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of 
jiersons  conversant  with  prison  discipline,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  the  legislature  such  testimony  as  we 
have  obtained.    We  begin  with  foreign  countries. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  British  house  of  commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  state  and  de- 
scription of  gaols,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  and 


into  the  best  metliod  of  providing  for  the  reformation, 
as  well  asthesafecustooly  and  punishment  of  offenders." 
This  committee,  having  called  before  them  a  Lu'ge  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  were  considered  most  competent  to 
give  testimony,  on  the  operation  of  prison  discipline, 
made  a  voluminous  report,  which  we  have  procui'ed 
fi'om  England.  Appended  to  the  report,  are  the  mi- 
nutes of  evidence,  taken  by  the  committee  from  whicli 
we  extract  the  following  passages,  in  corroboration  of 
the  seiitiments  we  have  expressed. 

Mr.  John  Omdge,  governor  of  Bury  jail,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  "solitary  confinement  operates  in  different 
ways;  on  an  idle,  sluggish  mind,  it  has  no  effect;  on  a 
man  of  an  active  mind  it  operates  very  differently."  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to 
continue  a  system  of  solitary  confinement,  without  em- 
ployment, for  a  length  of  time,  he  replied,  "  No,  I 
should  not,  for  after  a  certain  period,  I  thirdc  It  becomes 
familiar,  and  has  not  the  same  effect;  but  iov  seven,  four- 
teen or  twenty-one  days,  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect."* 

Mr.  JViUiam  Bridle,  governor  of  the  gaol  at  llchester 
for  eleven  years,  having  been  asked  whether  a  short  pe- 
riod of  solitary  confinement  was  not  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  most  refractory  pi-isoners,  replied,  "It  ma}'  in  many 
cases;  but  I  think  if  a  short  period  of  solitude  will  not  be 
sufficient,  a  longer  one  will  not.  I  think,  after  a  certain 
time,  a  person  in  solitude  gets  hardened,  he  g-ets  callous 
and  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  him."  lie  added 
that  he  spoke  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brutlon,  governor  of  the  gaol  at  Deviser, 
testifies,  (among  other  important  matters  to  which  we 
sh.all  recur  hereafter,)  that  solitary  confinement  had  ra- 
ther an  ill  effect  upon  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  the 
prisoners;  and  being-  asked  in  wliat  respect,  he  answer- 
ed "dullness  and  constant  heaviness;  the  prisoners  have 
appeared  dull  and  heavy  inconsequence  of  their  solitary 
confinement." 

Sir  G.  0.  Paul,  an  acting  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester  for  seventeen  years,  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  solitude  with  occupation  or  employment  would  re- 
form the  most  hardened  criminal;  but  he  admitted  that 
"the  effect  of  solitude  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
patient,"  and  generally,  he  thought,  solitude  ought  not 
to  be  continued  more  than  a  month,  without  some  occu- 
pation of  mind  or  body. 

We  mig-ht  multiply  extracts  from  the  testimony  laid 
before  the  Britisli  committee,  to  the  same  effect;  but 
these  will  probably  be  suificient  to  show  the  sentiments 
entertained  in  England  at  that  time.  A  very  recent  re- 
port of  a  select  committee,  appointed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Biitish  house  of  commons,  "to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  commit- 
ments and  convictions  in  Eng-land  andWales,"  and  which 
bears  date  June  22,  1827,  furnishes  equally  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  opinions  entertained  there  at  the  present 
time.  We  make  the  following  extract,  as  sufficient  for 
the  purpose:  "As  for  solitary  confinement,  it  operates  on 
different  individuals  very  differently.  A  sluggard  would 
sleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  whereas  it  would  drive 
an  active  person  nearly  to  madness." 

In  ourown  country, the  experience  and  observations  of 
persons  best  quahfied  to  judge  of  the  operation  of  soli- 
tary confinement  as  a  punishment,  is  not  less  conclusive. 
Captain  Lynds,  the  very  intelligent  agent  of  the  New 
York  state  prison  at  Sing-  Sing,  and  who  was  for  several 
years  superintendant  of  that  at  Auburn,  agrees  with  the 
English  committee  in  considering  sohtary  confinement 
as  extremely  unequal  in  its  effects.  He  also  satisfied 
himself  by  the  experience  of  two  years  infliction  of  it; 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  that  tlie 
continuance  of  solitude,  for  any  considerable  period, 
hardened  the  disposition  of  the  offender,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  rendered  him  either  reckless  or  stu- 
pid. '  ^Vccording  to  his  observation,  a  convict  left  to  liim- 
self  in  a  solitary  cell,  would  in  most  cases  pass  his  time  in 


*  Letter  before  referred  to. 


*  Report  on  Gaols,  p.  330. 
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utter  inacti^'ity  both  of  body  and  mind,  and,  unless 
roused  by  external  application,  finallj'  settle  down  into 
a  condition  of  brutal  toj'por  and  listlessness. 

The  enlig-htened  and  humane  persons,  who  constitute 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  bear  the  same 
testimony.  In  the  first  report  for  1826,  page  26, 
they  have  enumerated  among-  the  objections  to  solitary 
imprisonment,  the  inequalitj^  of  its  operation,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  terrible  punishment  to  the  man  of  cultivated 
intellect,  and  acute  sensibility;  but  as  a  comparatively 
light  infliction  upon  the  ignorant,  the  dull,  and  the  tor- 
pid. 

In  the  state  of  Maine,  the  experiment  of  solitary  im- 
prisonment without  labour,  has  been  tried  to  a  conside- 
rable extent. 

The  result  in  respect  to  the  point  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, coiTesponds  with  the  ideas  we  have  advanced, 
and  the  experience  of  other  places.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  superintendant  of  the  prison 
is  taken  from  the  second  report  of  the  Boston  Prison 
Disciphne  Societ}',  p.  64 

"The  great  diversity  of  character,  as  respects  habits 
and  temperament  of  body  and  mind,  renders  solitary  im- 
prisonment a  very  unequal  punishment.  Some  persons 
will  endure  solitary  confinement,  without  appearing  to 
be  much  debilitated,  either  in  body  or  mind,  while 
others  will  sink  under  much  less,  and  if  the  punishment 
were  unremittingly  continued,  would  die  or  become  in- 
curably insane."  Several  cases  are  adduced  to  prove 
that  long  periods  of  solitary  imprisonment  may  be  en- 
dured by  some,  without  sensil)le  suffering,  while  in 
others  both  mental  and  bodily  diseases  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

We  shall  not  augment  the  volume  of  this  report 
w^ith  further  testimony  and  reasoning  on  this  point.  Suf- 
ficient we  think  has  been  produced  to  show  that  solita- 
ry imprisonment,  without  labour,  is  not  desei-ving  of 
commendation  as  a  regular,  and  equitable,  and  certain 
punishment.  In  the  examination  of  the  question  we 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  compile  seclusion  was 
practicable,  and  have  been  content  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject on  that  basis.  We  shall  probably,  hereafter,  be  led 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  practicable  to  cut  off'  the  con- 
vict from  all  intercourse  with  society,  consistently  with 
some  essential  provisions  of  every  humane  system  of 
prison  disciphne.  If  it  shall  appear  that  entire  separa- 
tion from  all  intercourse  with  other  persons  is  not  prac- 
ticable, then,  of  course,  the  degree  of  punishment  in- 
flicted by  solitary  confinement,  without  labour,  is  pro- 
portionably  lessened,  if  not  rendered  altogether  abor- 
tive. 

3d.  The  next  argument,  in  favour  of  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  is  derived  from  its  supposed  ten- 
dency to  produce  serious  and  valuable  reflections,  in  the 
mind;  whereby  the  heart  and  disposition  of  the  offender 
may  be  reformed. 

The  advocates  of  this  system,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
would  devote  the  I'lhok  time  of  a  convict  to  solitary  me- 
ditation upon  past  crimes,  and  future  prospects.  No 
system,  which  would  devote  a  suitable  portion  of  time 
to  this  purpose,  nothing,  in  fact,  short  of  this  perpetual 
unmixed  meditation,  from  the  hour  of  waking  to  the 
hour  of  sleep ,  appears,  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  this 
theory,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object.  We  repl}', 
however,  to  the  arguments  by  which  their  views  are  sus- 
tained, that  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  clear  to  our  ap- 
prehension, that  amendment  of  the  purpose  orheai-t  will 
always,  or  to  any  considerable  degree  be  the  result  of 
abandoning  convicts  to  their  own  reflection.  That  the 
natural  disptjsitlon  of  man  is  prone  to  evil,  is  a  tmth 
taught  by  holy  writ,  and  confirmed  by  all  experience. 
Of  the  crimes  and  offences,  for  the  commission  of  which 
the  civil  magistrate  is  called  upon  to  impose  the  penal- 
1  !t  s  of  the  law,  it  is  well  know  ii,  that  very  few  are  com- 
niitted  by  persons,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  reli- 
i^ious  or  moral  education,  by  which  men  are  taught  to 
keep  down  the  natural  propensities  to  sin.    A  very 


large  proportion  of  convicts  are  persons  of  neglected 
education,  and  habitual  vice,  in  whose  hearts  the  pre- 
vailing and  rooted  sentimejit  is  one  of  disregard  for  mo- 
ral obligation,  and  contempt  or  hatred  for  the  law  of  the 
land.  To  such  persons,  of  what  avail  would  be  solit.uy 
reflection  in  a  moral  point  of  view?  It  might  induce  re- 
gret for  the  commission  of  the  offence,  since  its  result 
was  disastrous;  or  mortification  at  the  triumph  of  the 
law;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  the  foundation 
upon  which,  alone,  true  repentance  and  a  determined 
purpose  of  amendment  can  be  erected,  can  be  prepared 
by  unassisted  reflection;  or  that  we  can  reasonably  hope 
to  gather  a  harvest  of  good  out  of  the  barren  was'te  of  a 
convict's  heart,  in  which  probably  the  seed  of  a  single 
virtue  has  never  been  sown.  We  fear  that  those  who 
look  for  this  voluntary  reformation,  from  the  internal 
fountain  of  tlie  heart,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  that,  instead  of  a  lively  and  sincere  penitence, 
we  shall  witness  a  result,  similar  to  what  has  already  ta- 
ken place  in  some  of  our  penitentiaries,  namely,  a  sullen 
dogged  indifference,  which  is  content  to  sleep  through 
the  period  of  probation,  or  an  affected  and  hypocritical 
conversion,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympa- 
thy, and  obtaining  an  early  paixlon.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  left  to  itself,  but  will  be 
aided  by  relig-ious  and  moral  instruction.  Now,  instruc- 
tion may  be  administered  in  two  ways;  by  lectures  or 
verbal  discmtrse  and  by  means  of  icorks.  The  fu  st  would 
so  materially  impair  the  solitude  of  confinement,  that  we 
should  suppose  it  out  of  the  question,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  expensiveness  and  inconvenience  of  employing  so 
many  religious  teachers  as  would  be  necessary  for  in- 
struction of  detached  pupils.  If  the  proposed  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  by  means  of  liooks  conveyed  to  the  cells,  it 
is  to  be  considered  how  few  convicts  are  able  to  read 
with  advantage;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  break  either  the  stillness  or  monotony  of  solitude,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  school  inside  of  the  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  illiterate  to  read.  Ag\iin,  sup- 
posing any  considerable  number  able  to  read  the  bible, 
it  may  be  questionable  whether  v.-ithout  due  explana- 
tion and  assistance  the  awful  denunciations,  perused  in 
the  gloom  and  stillness  of  perpetual  solitude,  mav  not 
produce  a  state  of  feeling  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  If 
then,  there  he  a  sensibility  to  the  operations  of  con- 
science in  the  heart  of  a  convict,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
abandonment  of  it  to  perpetual  solitary  reflection,  would 
be  most  likely  to  produce  an  intense  excitei.nent  and 
over  action  of  the  moral  sense,  ending  in  nothing  short 
of  mental  disease.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
sense  is  wanting  or  has  become  callous  by  frec|ucnt  ex- 
posure to  vice,  we  cannot  perceive  how  reflection  in  so- 
litude can  improve  the  individual. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  tliat  all  tlie  good  that 
is  anticipated  for  perpetual  solitary  reflection,  may  be 
obtained,  at  a  less  expense,  both  to  the  convict  and  the 
public,  by  solitary  confinement^,  for  a  portion  of  his. 
time,  viz:  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night.  In 
the  quiet,  and  stillness,  and  composure,  of  the  night 
season,  the  mind  is  naturally  disposed  for  reflection,  and 
in  those  hours,  a  sense  of  religious  awe  and  responsibih- 
ty  is  more  apt  to  awake  than  at  any  other  period.  Abun- 
dant time,  too,  is  afforded  for  such  meditation,  on  this 
subject;  since,  even  at  the  season  of  the  longest  day  la- 
bour, the  convicts  would  be  nine  or  ten  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  in  their  cells,  besides  one  entire  day  out  of 
seven,  which  might  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  We 
believe  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  philosophical  expe- 
rience to  suggest,  that  the  mind  is  not  so  constituted,  as 
to  be  able  to  dwell  incessantly  on  any  given  subject 
without  injury,  and  (hat,  probably,  as  much  would  be 
gained  for  any  valuable  purpose  by  devoting  one  half  of 
the  24  hours  to  reflection,  as  by  leaving  the  whole  to  it. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  Aviththe  advocates  of  con- 
tinued solitary  confinement  without  labour,  in  the  belief 
of  the  paramoimt  efficacy  and  value  in  reforming  tlie 
heart  and  disposition  of  offenders. 
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4th.  It  is  arg'ued,  in  the  fourth  place,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  term  of  imprisonment  will  be  shortened,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  solitary  imprisonment  witliout 
labour,  therefore,  the  public  will  be  the  gainers  by  its 
introduction. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  argument  pre-supposes  the 
soundness  of  all  the  other  reasons  urged  in  support  of  this 
system,  viz.  the  s\iperior  and  conclusive  efficacy  of  the 
punishment  of  solitary  confinement,  both  in  the  mind 
and  body  of  the  convict,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  his 
moral  reformation.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  showing- 
that  in  neither  of  these  respects  is  there  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  will  operate  so  beneficially  as  its  friends  suppose, 
then  we  destroy  the  foundation  upon  wliich  this  last  ar- 
g-ument  rests.  It  seems  to  us  indeed,  that  a  reduction  of 
the  present  period  of  confinement  will  tend  in  a  great 
measure  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law,  and  to  destroy 
whatever  hope  might  be  entertained  of  the  cflicacy  of 
the  punishment;  since,  if  a  period  of  only  six  or  eight 
years  be  thought  sufficient,  even  for  the  very  highest 
crimes,  the  prospect  of  an  early  emancipation,  especially 
in  tlie  case  of  liglitcr  ofl'ences,  will  serve  to  counteract 
any  impression,  which  the  prison  would  otherwise  make. 
On  the  score  of  economy  too,  wdiatever  saving  might  be 
effected  by  sliortening  the  term  of  imprisonmoit,  will 
be  more  than  balanced  by  the  expense  which  solitude 
with  or  without  labour,  will  entail  upon  the  public.  We 
think  this  point  may  be  dismissed  without  fui'thcr  com- 
ment. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  ex.imination  of  the 
several  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  soli- 
tary imprisonment  without  labour,  and  have  endeavour- 
ed to  show,  that  those  arguments  are  either  unsound  in 
themselves,  or  inconclusive  in  the  present  controvers}', 
because  equally  applicable  to  other,  and  less  expensive, 
and  inconvenient  modes  of  punishment.  We  proceed, 
now,  to  point  out  to  the  legislature,  certain  positive  ob- 
jections to,  and  arguments  against,  this  system,  which 
we  had  not  occasion  before  to  notice. 

And,  first,  it  is  no  small  objection  to  the  system  of  so- 
litary imprisonment  without  labour,  that  it  imposes  upon 
the  community  a  great  annual  amount  of  expense.  We 
are  aware,  that  it  may  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been  urged, 
that  in  a  question  of  subduing  vice  and  protecting  the 
innocent,  expense  ought  not  to  be  considered;  and,  th:it 
inasmuch,  as  the  great  number  of  offences  affect  pro- 
perty, it  is  the  truest  economy  to  adopt  the  most  effec- 
tual, however  expensive,  means  of  guarding  it  from  in- 
vasion. Notwithstanding  this  argument,  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  the  question  of  cost  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  all  discussions  of  penal  discipline.  In  every  commu- 
nity the  honest  and  virtuous  suffer  more  or  less  in  their 
property  from  the  dishonest  and  vicious.  A  large  por- 
tion of  what  is  paid  from  the  h.ard  earnings  of  the  indus- 
trious, or  from  the  savings  of  the  prudent,  for  municipal 
taxes,  is  appropriated  to  the  prevention  or  punishment 
of  crimes.  Under  any  system  of  penal  discipline,  whe- 
ther offenders  are  hung  or  imprisoned,  the  expenses  of 
arresting  and  convicting  them,  must  be  borne  by  the  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  community.  .\11  these,  it  must  he  re- 
membered, are  over  and  beyond  the  annual  loss  of  pro- 
perty occasioned  by  the  crimes  of  robbeiy,  arson,  coun- 
terfeiting, &c.  the  amount  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate, but  which  must  certainly  average  a  very  conside- 
rable sum.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  system  of  punishment  ought  to  be  one,  in  which  the 
least  expense  is  incurred  to  arrive  at  a  good  result.  The 
honest  part  of  the  community  being  already  so  heavily 
taxed  by  the  depredation  of  offenders,  it  ought  not  to  be 
additionally  burthened  by  great  annual  expense  in  main- 
taining them.  We  wish  however  to  be  fully  understood. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  system  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment without  labovu-,  is  able  to  work  the  almost  mii  acu- 
lous  effect  of  extirpating  crime;  if  criminals  are  to  be 
reformed  or  banished  by  the  dread  of  the  punishment, 
from  our  land,  then  indeed  the  past  cost  will  have  been 
well  expended.  But,  as  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  think 


that  crimes  will  cease;  and  as  we  believe  that  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for,  from  any  human  system,  is  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  offenders  for  the  time,  or  the 
amelioration  in  the  character  and  shade  of  crimes,  the 
question  becomes  a  mixed  one,  involving- considerations 
of  the  capacity  to  produce  a  certain  result,  and  of  tlie 
expcnsiveness  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  ope- 
ration. And,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  ma- 
teri.al  to  inquire  how  far  legislators  may  justly  go,  in  im- 
posing taxes  upon  the  honest  and  industrious,  for  the 
support  of  criminals  in  idleness,  and  for  their  attempted 
reformation.  If  a  comfortable  dwelhng  house,  and  an 
.annual  salary,  suflicient  for  the  piu'chase  of  fuel,  provi- 
sions and  clothing,  were  to  be  presented  by  the  com- 
monwealth to  every  person  convicted  of  larceny,  it  is 
pi-obable  that  the  convicts  so  provided  for,  would  steal 
no  more,  but  it  will  h.ardly  be  contended,  that  the  result 
would  justify  the  expenditure.  In  comparing,  therefore, 
or.e  mode  of  punishment  with  another,  the  question  of 
the  greater  or  less  expcnsiveness  of  the  several  plans  be- 
comes material  and  important. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment with  reference  to  its  annual  cost.  To  enable  us  to 
g-ive  a  full  and  proper  view  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  somewliut  into  detail  respecting 
the  two  great  penitentiaries  now  built  or  building  at 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelpliia. 

First  of  the  penitentiaiy  at  Pittsburg. 

The  official  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1826, 
which  repart  w.as  made  to  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, states  the  whole  cost  of  the  Pittsburg  penitentiary 
at  $165,846.  AVhich  has  provided  190  cells,  calculated 
exclusively  for  solitary  confinement,  witliout  labour. 
How  far  it  answers  the  intended  purpose,  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  The  annual  interest  upon  the  sum  thus  ex- 
pended, is  5?9,9-^0. 

The  prison  affords  accommodation  as  we  have  stated, 
for  190  convicts.  At  the  date  of  our  last  report,  how- 
ever, there  were  only  30  persons  in  confinement;  the 
prison  having  been  finished  only  a  short  time.  The 
number  that  are  probably  become  inmates  of  this  prison 
can  be  ascertained,  with  sufficient  precision,  by  taking 
the  returns  from  those  counties,  which  have  heretofore 
sent  their  convicts  to  Philadelphia;  but  which  are  now 
by  the  act  of  assembly,  to  send  tliem  to  Pittsburg.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  which  we  have  received  from  the 
inspectors  of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia,  the  average 
number  of  convicts  in  that  prison  from  those  counties 
was  as  follows: 

In  1823       -       -  85 

1824  -       .  94 

1825  -       -  92 

Making  the  average  of  the  three  years  amount  to  90; 
which,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  will  be  about  the 
number  to  be  confined  in  future  in  the  Pittsburg  peni- 
tentiary. Now,  according  to  an  estimate  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished  by  the  inspectors  of  that  prison, 
the  present  annual  expense  of  maintaining  convicts 
there,  (exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  officers,)  amounts  to 
§77,57  for  eacli  prisoner.*  Taking  the  future  average 
number  of  convicts  at  ninety,  and  calculating  the  annual 
expense  of  each  at  §77,  the  whole  cost  of  support  will 
be  6,930  dolls,  per  annum.  The  amount  now  paid  for 
salaries  is  2,000  per  annum;  but  this  amount  must  be  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  number  of  convicts.  The 
annual  expense  of  the  Pittsburg  penitentiary,  therefore, 
will  be 

Not  less  than  §8,930 
Which  we  think,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated 
hereafter,  must  be  defraj'ed  out  of  the  state 


*  It  is  believed  that  this  expense  will  be  somewhat 
reduced  with  tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  convicts; 
but  in  the  same  proportion  must  the  number  of  officers 
be  increased,  and  the  consequent  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 
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treasury.  If  we  add  to  tliis  amount  of  in- 
terest on  the  first  cost  of  the  prison,  ah-eady 
stated  at  9,950 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  Pittsburg-  penitentiary  with  90  con- 
victs supported  without  labour,  will  be  not 
less  than  $18,880 


2d.  The  state  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  not  being 
yet  completed,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  exactness 
upon  its  cost.  From  the  last  report  of  the  commission- 
ers to  the  legislature,  it  appeai-s,  that  the  expenses  al- 
ready incurred,  and  which  have  been  contracted,  to 
finish  the  wall,  the  front  building-,  the  centre  house  and 
three  out  of  the  seven  blocks  of  cells,  amount  to 

$330, 649  00 


Which  will  furnish  accommodations  for  114 
convicts. 

And  the  whole  cost  of  tlie  penitentiary,  up- 
on the  original  scale,  is  estimated  at       §430,627'  00 


We  may  safely  add  to  this  estimate  five 
per  cent,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  expense 
of  all  such  undertakings  largel}^  exceeds 
the  estimates;  which  would  make  §452,127  00 


We  will  suppose,  however,  §450,000,  as  the  probable 
cost  of  the  whole  penitentiary;  which  will  contain  266 
cells,  making  the  total  cost  for  each  cell  1,691  dolls. 
The  annual  interest  on  this  first  cost  of  this 
prison  estimated  at  450,000  dollars  will 
be  §27,000  00 


The  prison,  when  completed,  will  afford  room  as  we 
have  stated  for  only  266  convicts.  The  actual  number 
of  prisoners,  however,  in  the  AValnut  street  penitentia- 
ry, from  the  counties  which,  by  law,  are,  hereafter,  to 
send  their  convicts  to  Philadelphia,  was  for  the  last  three 
years  as  follows: 


1823 
1824 
1825 


502 
469 

525 


Making  an  average  of  498,  which  we  must  suppose 
will  be  about  the  future  number. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  annual  expense  of 
supporting  the  number  of  convicts,  in  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  we  caused  returns  to  be  made  from 
the  Philadelphia  prison,  of  the  actual  expenses  of  that 
institution  for  support,  clothing,  &c.  for  the  last  five 
years.  We  have  also  obtained  returns  from  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
city.  Auburn,  and  New  .Tersey,  from  which  the  aimual 
expense  of  maintaining  their  respective  convicts  may  be 
ascertained.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
most  of  these  the  actual  cost  is  not  stated;  because  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  in  the  prison,  in  preparing  food, 
making  the  materials  of  clothing,  making  up  the  gar- 
ments and  other  clothiiig,  and  performing  the  menial 
services  of  the  household  is  not  charged;  which  items 
will  form  a  material  part  of  the  expenditure  of  a  prison 
without  labouring  convicts.  The  details  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  prisons,  we  have  spoken  of,  will  be  given 
hereafter.  At  present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  returns  from  the  Philadelphia  prison  enable  us  to 
ascertain  very  nearly  the  actual  annual  expense  of  each 
convict,  because  they  furnish  estimates  of  the  whole  va- 
lue of  the  convict  labour  employed  about  tlie  establish- 
ment. From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  total  an- 
nual expense  of  the  uistitution,  for  the  six  vears  ending 
with  1825,  was  as  follows: 

No.  14. 


Tears.  Number  of  Conmcts.    Total  Expense. 

1820  470  ?;38,467 

1821  466  36,876 

1822  501  44,062 

1823  552  :  46,503 

1824  560    ■■  A.r,057 

1825  582  46,695 
The  annual  expense  for  clothing,  provisions,  fuel, 

lights,  medicine,  &c.  Including  the  estimated  value  of 
convict  labour  employed  in  the  prison  for  these  pur- 
poses, diu-iiig  the  same  years,  was  in 

1820  §27,120 

1821  26,389 

1822  32,690 

1823  33,848 

1824  34,525 

1825  34,039 

The  difTerence  between  these  sums,  and  the  total 
amount  of  expense  above  stated,  consists  of  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  repairs  of  prison,  furniture,  &c.  The 
average  annual  cost,  therefore,  of  each  convict  during 
these  six  years,  calculated  on  the  total  annual  amount  of 
expense,  is  §82  90.  Calculated,  however,  on  the  an- 
nual amount  of  expenditures  for  clothing,  supjjort,  &c. 
the  average  is  §60  26;  which  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
cost  in  the  New  York  city  prison  for  the  year  1823, 
where  the  expense  of  each  convict,  including  the  mate- 
rials, &c.  furnished  within  the  establishment,  average 
§60  28.  The  subsequent  reports  from  that  institution 
are  incomplete,  in  not  furnishing  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  materials  and  labour  provided  within  the  prison. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a 
convict  in  the  Philadelphia  penitentiary,  may  safely  be 
estimated,  from  the  most  accurate  data,  at  not  less  than 
sixty  dollars.  Taking  the  probable  future  number  of 
convicts  to  average  500,  as  we  have  before  shown,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  annual  expense  for  maintenance, 
fuel,  &c.  will  be  §30,000 
The  a\'erage  of  the  annual  salaries  of  the  officers 

of  the  present  prison,  for  the  last  three  years, 

has  been  10,500 


Making  the  actual  annual  expense  for  the  future 

not  less  than  40,500 

Which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburg  peniten- 
tiary, must,  it  is  beUeved,  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury. 

If  we  add  to  this  amount  the  annual  interest  on 
the  first  cost  of  the  new  penitentiaiy,  as 
stated  above  27,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic, of  the  state  penitentiary  at  Pliiladelphia, 
with  500  convicts  supported  without  labour, 
would  not  be  less  than  67,500 

Add  to  this  the  annual  cost  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary at  Pittsburg  18,880 


And  the  whole  annual  expense  to  the  atate 
will  be 


86,380 


If,  however,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  annual 
expenditure  for  support  and  government,  and  omit  the 
charge  of  interest  on  the  first  cost,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  annual  charge  will  be. 

At  Philadelphia  $40,500 
At  Pittsburg  8,930 

Making  49,430 
or  little  less  than  §50,000  a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  for  the  support  of  convicts,  if  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour  should  be 
adopted.  It  has  doubtless  been  observed,  that  we  have 
supposed  accommodations  to  have  been  provided  for 
the  whole  number  of  500  convicts;  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  new  penitewtiary  will  admit  only  266,  leaying^ 
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234  unprovided  for;  the  expense  of  cells  for  whom, 
some  wliere,  must  be  furnished  by  the  state,  and  will  form 
an  additional  item  ir  the  expense.  We  shall  show  here- 
after, wliat  proportion  of  the  annual  charg'e  above  stated, 
may  be  defrayed  by  the  convicts  themselves,  under  a 
judicious  system  of  labour.  We  have  not  included  in  this 
estimate  the  cost  of  transporting  convicts  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties  to  the  penitentiaries,  which  in  the  tliree 
years  previous  to  1831,  averag'ed  i58,681  per  annum. 

We  are  justified  then,  we  think,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  the  greater  comparative  expense 
of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  witiiout  labour, 
as  an  important  consideration  in  determining  upon  its  re- 
lative merits . 

2.  The  next  objection  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  make 
to  sohtary  confinement  without  labour,  is  its  tendency  to 
produce  bodily  infirmity,  and  perhaps  mental  disease  or 
imbecihty. 

It  has  never  been  distinctly  stated,  by  the  friends  of 
this  system,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  whether  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  propose  that  the  solitary  convict  should  be  fed 
upon  tlie  diet  of  bread  and  wuter,  most  frequently  used 
in  cells,  or  receive  the  ordinary  prison  allowance  of  the 
present  penitentiaiy.  If  tlie  first  be  contemplated,  then 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  our  conviction,  that 
the  confinement  cannot  be  continued  for  any  conside- 
rable period  without  materially  and  sensibly  affecting  the 
heakh  and  strength  of  the  prisoner  A  slight  know- 
ledge ofthe  human  constitution,  especially  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  tliat  class  of  persons  wlio  are  found  in  our  pri- 
sons, is  suflicicnt  to  support  this  belief,  which  is  fully 
sustained  b}' the  experience  of  all  the  superintendants  of 
prisons  to  whom  we  have  applied  for  information.  Capt. 
Lynd,  to  whose  testimony  we  Jiave  already  referred, 
stated  to  us,  that  in  his  opinion,  health  could  not  be  sus- 
tained in  sohtude,  upon  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  be- 
yond a  very  .short  period.  At  Auburn,  the  experiment 
of  solitaiy  confinement  was  tiied  in  182o,  by  chrection  of 
the  legislature.  "VVliere  the  system  of  low  diet  was  con- 
tinued bcyorjd  60  or  70  days  the  inspectors  were  under 
the  necessity  in  most  instances  of  trAnsfeiring  the  convict 
from  his  cell  to  the  liospital,  where  tonics  and  nourishing 
food  were  necessary  to  restore  his  .strength. 

Mr.  Gibsoi,  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison  in  the  city 
of  New  Yoi'k,  informed  us  that  he  had  known  men  kept 
seventy  days  in  the  cells  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  they  v/ere  found  so  emaci- 
ated as  to  be  unable  to  walk;  and  in  many  cases  were 
with  difficulty  recovered.  He  thinks,  that  a  confine- 
ment of  morfe  than  thirty  or  forty  days  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter is  injurious  to  the  health. 

■  Sir.  Labaw,  tiie  keeper  of  the  New  Jersej,'  state  pri- 
son, expressed  to  us  similar  sentiments.  He  stated,  that 
he  had  known  cases  in  which  a  confinement  upon  bread 
and  water,  for  so  short  a  period  as  twenty  days,  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  transfer  the  convict  to  the  hospi- 
tal. We  avoid  citing  any  other  testimonies  to  the  same 
purpose,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  scheme  of  at- 
tempting to  support  convicts  in  solitary  confinement  on 
a  very  low  diet  can  find  but  few  advocates. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  bodily  condition  of 
-solitary  confinement  without  labour,  where  the  convict 
is  furnished  with  the  usual  prison  allowance  of  food,  is 
a  question  of,  perhaps,  more  difficult  solution.  That 
bodily  infirmity  will  be  created,  appears  to  us  probable, 
Vr^hen  we  consider  that  the  air  of  the  nai-row  and 
dose  cell,  in  which  the  convict  must  be  confined,  will 
in  _aU  likelihood  be  unv.-holesome;  that  he  will  be  de- 
prived ofthe  advantage  of  exercise,  or  at  all  events  ex- 
ceedingly limited  in  the  use  of  it,  and  that  wherever  the 
mind  or  spirits  of  the  convict  become  aflected  by  his 
confinement,  the  body  will  suffer  in  proportion.  "  We 
proceed,  now,  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  borne  out  in 
our  suppositions  respecting  the  influence  ef  .solitary  con- 
finement, on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  convicts,,  by  the 
experience  of  those  prisons  in  which  the  experiment  has 
been  tried.    We  begin  with  the  state  of  Maine. 


It  appears,*  that  the  state  prison  of  Maine  has  been  in 
operation  about  thi*ee  years.  A  large  number  of  the 
convicts  have  been  sentenced  to  six  months  solitary  con- 
finement, day  and  nig-ht,  and  to  a  period,  afterwards  of 
solitary  confinement  by  night,  and  liard  labour  by  day. 
Others  liav«  been  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  by 
day  and  night,  for  the  whole  term  of  their  imprison- 
ment. The  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  stated  in 
a  report  to  the  legislature,  by  the  superintendant,  who 
is  represented  to  be  a  physician  by  profession,  and  a  per- 
son of  general  ability  and  intelligence.  Eleven  cases  are 
particularly  mentioned;  of  whom  five  were  necessarily 
removed  to  tlie  hospital,  after  short  periods  of  confine- 
ment; /a'O  committed  suicide  in  their  cells;  three  endur- 
ed each  three  months,  and  one  six  months  solitary  con- 
finement witiiout  any  visible  effect  on  their  health,  bodi- 
ly or  mental.  The  general  result  however  may  be  stat- 
ed in  the  words  of  the  superintendant. 

"In  general,  nearly  as  much  time  is  necessary  in  the 
hospital,  to  fulfil  long  solitary  sentences,  as  in  the  cells." 
"  Some  persons  w'dl  endure  solitary  confinement  w  ith- 
out  appearing  to  be  much  debiUtated,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  while  others  sink  under  much  less,  s^nd  if  the  pu- 
nishment was  unremittcdly  continued  would  die  or  be- 
come incurably  insane.  However  persons  of  strong 
minds  wlio  sufi'er  in  what  they  deem  a  righteous  cause 
m.ay  be  able  to  endure  confinement,  and  retain  their  bo- 
dily and  mental  vigour,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
criminals  with  minds  discouraged  by  conviction  and  dis- 
gi-ace."  "Long  periods  of  sohtary  imprisonment,  in- 
flicted on  convicts  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  hard  la- 
bour,^  are  in  my  opinion  worse  than  useless,  as  a  means 
of  reformation;  and  are  very  expensive  to  the  state. — 
By  debilitating  the  body  and  mind,  it  renders  the  con- 
vict both  indisposed  and  unable  to  peiform  profitable 
labour.  They  will  therefore  be  maintained  for  a  consi- 
derable part  of  their  time  of  imprisonment  as  invalids,  at 
an  increased  expense  for  medicines  and  hospitable 
food." 

In  consequence  of  this  report  the  legislature  of  Maine^ 
in  February  last,  passed  an  act  abolishing  solitary  im- 
prisonment, except  as  an  instrument  of  prison  disci- 
pline, and  substituting  the  punishment  of  hard  labour. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  experiment  of  solitary  confine- 
ment has  also  been  tried,  but  without  any  valuable  re- 
sults. We  were  informed;  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  state 
prison  in  Charlestown,^  near  Boston,  that  one  prisoner 
had  been  in  solitude  without  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cation with  any  other  for  nearly  five  years,  but  without 
any  visible  advantage.  Another  had  been  in  the  same 
kind  of  seclusion  for  two  years  without  any  benefit; 

AVe  come  now  to  the  state  prisons  of  NeivYorl:.  We 
have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  Captain  Lynd,  the 
former  superintendant  of  the  Auburn  prison,  in  which 
place  the  experiment  of  sohtary  confinement  was  fully 
tried  as  to  the  eft'ect  of  the  punishment  with  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water.  A  valuable  record  ofthe  experience 
of  that  prison,  and  an  useful  document  for  our  own  state, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Allen,  Hopkins, 
and  Tibbits,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  in  1824,  to  visit  the  state  prisons 
and  report  upon  tlieir  discipline  and  comparative  effi- 
clenc}'.  Their  examination  of  the  question  of  solitaiy 
confinement  appears  to  have  been  conducted  With  great 
minuteness  and  impartiality,  and  the  report  goes  into 
much  detail.  AYe  are  anxious  to  illustrate  and  strength- 
en our  own  opinions  by  their  valuable  labours;  but  we 
arc  restrained  from  making  many  extracts  by  the  fear  of 
increasing  too  much  the  bulk  of  tliis  report.  The  fol- 
lovifing  passages,  however,  are  too  important  to  be  omit- 
ted. It  will  be  seen  that  they  bear  upon  all  the  objec- 
tions to  solitary  confinemet. 

"The  convicts  doomed  to  solitude,  amounting  to 36, 
have  been  separately  examined  in  tlie  cells,  and  a  mi- 

*  2d  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Disciphnc  Society  J, 
page  61, 
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nute  made  of  tlieir  criminal  histoiy;  the  number  of 
times  they  have  been  imprisoned  and  pardoned;  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  and  the  term  expired  at  the  date  of 
their  pardon;  the  length  of  time  they  were  at  large  be- 
fore the  second  or  third  offence;  the  time  they  served 
in  prison  in  solitude  or  at  labour;  the  effect  of  confine- 
ment upon  their  constitutions,  and  their  feelings  as  to 
the  difference  in  punishment  between  solitude  and  la- 
bour. There  are  26  confined  in  cells  who  are  on  a  2d 
conviction,  3  on  a  third,  and  one  on  the  4th,  and  six  are 
sentenced  on  their  first  conviction  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, ten  of  those  who  ai-e  in  on  a  second  conviction,  3 
■on  a  third,  and  one  on  a  foiu'th  had  been  confined  for 
previous  offences  in  the  state  of  New  Yoi-k,  but  none  of 
them  in  solitude.  Sixteen  of  those  who  were  in  on  a 
2d  conviction,  were  confined  for  the  first  offence  in  the 
Auburn  prison.  Eight  were  pai-doned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  their  first  sentence,  two  of  whom  had  been  up- 
wards  of  two  years  in  solitary  eonjinement,  and  one  two 
years  and  three  montlis,  5  had  escaped  from  the  keepers 
while  working  on  tlie  canals,  and  were  either  retaken 
or  convicted  of  fresh  crimes  against  the  community,  and 
2  served  out  their  term  of  sentence;  7  have  been  in  the 
cells  from  7  to  9  months;  9  from  10  to  12  montlis;  H 
from  13  to  22  months;  and  one  had  been  in  solitude  for 
29  months.  One  was  sentenced  for  life  on  his  first  con- 
viction, and  served  3  years  and  4  months,  (2  years  and 
6  months  of  which  in  solitude,)  when  he  was  pardoned: 
he  was  out  3  montlis  when  he  was  again  convicted  and  re- 
turned to  his  oiun  cell. — Four  were  sentenced  to  5  years, 
one  of  whom  served  one  year  and  3  months  in  the"  yard, 
and  2  years  in  solitude;  the  second  served  2  years,  the 
third  2  years  and  2  months,  and  the  fourth  2  years  and  4 
months  at  labour,  when  they  were  pardoned.  The  first 
was  out  of  prison  4  months,  the  second  2  years,  the  third 
9  months,  and  the  fourth  8  months,  when  they  were 
again  convicted." 

"  From  a  pretty  close  examination  of  the  jjrisoners,  as 
to  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement  upon  their  consti- 
tutions and  general  health,  we  were  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  upon  most  of  them  the  effects  were  injiu-ious, 
particularly  those  who  had  been  in  confinement  one  year 
and  upwards.  They  generally  complained  of  exces.sive 
weakness  and  debility;  some  of  violent  and  others  of 
slight  aiTections  of  the  lungs;  some  of  rheumatic  pains, 
numbness  and  swelling  of  their  limbs,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  paralysed  or  frequently  falling  asleep.  One 
stated  that  he  was  ruptured,  which  he  attributed  to 
weakness  brought  on  by  his  confinement;  and  another 
that  he  was  fi-equently  attacked  by  coiivulsions,  which 
left  him  mucli  debilitated;  several  that  they  had  lost 
much  flesh,  since  their  confinement,  that  their  appetite 
was  poor,  and  their  sleep  much  disturbed.  They  gene- 
rally declared  that  they  would  prefer  the  hardest  labour 
and  the  coarsest  food  to  their  present  condition,  and  two 
of  them  begged  they  might  have  work  in  their  cells,  in 
order  to  make  the  time  pass  off  less  irksome."  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  that  in  many  cases  confine- 
ment in  solitude  for  a  year  or  more  produces  neiTOUs  af- 
fections or  extensive  debility,  and  that  in  a  few  instances 
diseases  of  the  lungs  had  been  contracted  in  solitude, 
which  have  proved  fatal.  "Some  of  the  convicts^  (they 
observed)  would  sink  under  this  mode  of  punishment, 
unless  they  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  yard  for  a  few 
weeks,  wlien  fresh  air  and  light  labour  invigorates  their 
constitutions,  and  generally  restores  them  1o  health.  And 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  that  solitary  confine- 
ment had  an  effect  on  some  constitutions,  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  consumption.  The  quiet  and  submissive 
demeanour  oftheAuburn  prisoners,  before  mentioned,  is 
strong  proof  of  the  power  of  solitary  confinement  to 
subdue  the  perverse  tempers  of  bad  men.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  have  been  furnished  with  no  evidence, 
proving,  that  tliose  who  have  been  released  from  this 
punishment  by  pardon,  have  been  made  good  by  the 
operation.  On  the  contrary,  the  instances  furnished 
tend  to  prove  the  reverse;  for  wc  find  the  tliree  who 


had  experienced  a  long  confinement  in  the  cells,  before 
they  were  pardoned,  returning  to  then-  prison  a  few 
months  after  their  liberation.  If  any  conclusion  can  be 
relied  on  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  those  who  have 
been  in  solitude,  and  those  wlio  have  not,  previous  to 
theu'  pardon,  taking  into  consideration  the  time  they 
were  at  large  before  their  second  commitment,  it  would 
appear  that  tlie  punishment  by  laboui,  with  the  disci- 
phne  of  the  prison,  had  been  more  effectual  in  retarding 
the  commission  of  crime  than  solitude,"  &c. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  difference  in  opin- 
ion among  these  commissioners  as  to  the  expediency  of 
an  absolute  or  immediate  repeal  of  the  laws  of  New 
York,  which  provide  the  punishment  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. After  stating  their  several  opinions  they  con- 
clude as  follows: 

"The  result  of  the  whole  will  be,  that  a  majority  of 
this  board  respectfully  recommend  to  the  legislature  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  for  solitary  confinement  in  the  con- 
nection with  the  full  adoption  of  an  effectual  govern- 
ment and  discipline;  and  that  a  majority  of  us  would  not 
recommend  She  same  as  a  separate  measure,  nor  in  any 
case  except  in  connection  with  such  efiective  system  of 
government  and  difcipline." 

Witl!  the  statement  of  these  commissioners,  respect- 
ing the  effects  of  solitary  imprisonment  on  the  health, 
the  official  reports  of  the  prison  entirely  coincide.  From 
the  report  of  the  physician  for  1823,  it  appeai-s  that  there 
had  been  ten  deaths;  seven  of  them  by  consumption, 
five  of  whom  were  from  among  the  solitary  convicts. — 
The  patients  who  came  into  the  hospital  from  the  cells, 
were  affected  with  difficulty  of  respiration,  pain  in  the 
breast,  &c.  We  give  the  following  passage  in  the  words 
of  the  physician. 

"  It  is  a  generally  received  and  acknowledged  opinion, 
that  sedentary  life,  no  matter  in  what  form,  disposes  to 
debOity,  and  consequently  to  local  dise;ises.  If  we  re- 
view the  mental  causes  of  disease,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  sedentary  fife  in  the  prison,  as  it  calls  into  sad  the 
debilitating  passions  of  melancholy,  grief,  &c.  rapidly 
hastens  the  progress  of  pulmonary  disease." — The  re- 
port of  1824  stated,  that  of  nine  deaths,  five  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  in  solitary  confinement,  and  who 
died  with  consumption,  accompanied  with  affusions  of 
water;  that  a  number  were  pardoned  by  reason  of  dis- 
ease, which  by  continued  confinement  would  have  ter- 
minated in  consumption  and  death;  and  in  fact  some  ca- 
ses did  so  terminate  after  pardon. 

"A  number  of  these  convicts  became  insane  while  in 
solitude;  one  so  desperate  that  he  spr.angfrom  his  cell, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  threw  himself  fi-om  the 
galleiy,  upon  the  pavement;  which  nearly  killed  him, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  destroyed  his  fife  Instantly, 
had  not  an  intervening  stove  pipe  broken  the  force  of 
his  faO,  Another  beat  and  mangled  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  cell  until  he  destroyed  one  of  liiseyes."* 

The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  and  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  separate  dormitories  with  joint  labour;  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  number  of  the  convicts  have  beea 
.sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  in  the  state  prissonat 
Lamberton,  and  in  some  instances  have  remained  eigh- 
teen months,  and  even  two  years  in  solitai-y  cells  without 
intermission.  We  call  tlie  cells  solitary,  because  the 
convicts  are  corporeal')'  separated  from  each  other;  but 
in  fact,  as  we  personally  observed  on  a  visit  to  this  pri- 
son, the  neighboring  criminals  are  able  to  converse  with 
little  more  impediment,  than  if  they  were  in  the  same 
apartment.  They  do  actually  converse  with  each  other; 
and  therefore  one  great  character  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment is  wanting  here.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  cells,  exer- 
cise is  impracticable  to  any  extent;  but  we  found,  on  in- 
quh-y,  that  the  physician  occasionally  directed  that  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air  and  exercise. 

*  Account  of  Auburn  prison  by  G.  Powers,  pag'e  36. 
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Nothing'  of  value  as  testimony  upon  the  point  we  are  now 
discussing'  is  to  be  derived  from  this  prison.  We  ma_y 
add,  however,  that  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  of  1826-7,  a  joint  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  prison,  who  made  a 
report  recommending'  the  abandonment  of  solitary  con- 
finement, in  the  following'  words.  "They  consider  soli- 
tary confinement  as  not  answering  the  purposes  expect- 
ed, in  improving  the  morals  of  the  prisoners,  any  more 
than  hard  labour,  if  so  much;  and  they  recommend  con- 
finement at  hard  labour  in  future,  as  the  best  mode  of 
punishment  and  the  most  productive  to  the  state." 

In  Virginia,  the  system  of  solitary  imprisonment  with- 
out labour,  has  had  a  full  trial;  and  we  believe  is  still  in 
operation.  We  have  already  made  an  exti-act  from  a  re- 
port of  the  directors  tending  to  show  the  effect  of  such 
confinement  on  the  spirits  of  the  prisoner,  where  a  hope 
of  pardon  was  permitted.  In  the  report  for  1825,  of  tlie 
physician  to  the  establishment,  we  find  the  following 
strong  testimony  as  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  convicts. 
"T  believe  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  and  to  huma- 
nity, to  remark  that  whatever  may  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  the  practical  operation  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  upon  which  the  penitentia- 
ry system  of  punishment  was  established.  Whether  it  is 
the  climate,  the  consti'uction  and  ventilation  of  our  cells, 
or  from  what  other  cause,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  from 
a  fair  experiment  notliing  has  presented  itself  to  my  ob- 
servation, (since  I  have  had  chai'ge  of  this  institution,) 
more  destructive  to  the  health  and  constitution  of  the 
convicts  than  six  months  close  and  uninterrupted  soli- 
tary confinement  upon  their  first  reception  into  the  pri- 
son. The  scurvy  and  the  dropsy  are  the  diseases  most 
prevalent;  a  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  known  to  you, 
from  the  frequent  application  to  the  proper  authoi-ities 
for  their  removal  from  the  cells  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
length  of  time  remaining  tliere,  debilitated  and  emaciat- 
ed by  these  distressing  maladies,  before  they  are  in  a 
condition  either  to  be  returned  to  the  cells  or  put  to  any 
regular  business." 

The  intelligent  superintendant  of  the  Virginia  prison* 
has  favoured  us  with  his  opinion  on  tills  subject,  which  is 
entitled  to  great  consideration  in  consequence  of  the 
experience  acquired  by  his  official  situation.  We  make 
the  following  extracts  from  his  communication  to  us: 
"There  is  perhaps  no  punishment  that  can  be  devised, 
?  better  calculated  to  keep  vice  in  check,  than  solitarj^ 
confinement;  but  how  far  this  should  be  extended  con- 
sistently witli  tiie  principles  upon  which  the  penitentiary 
system  was  originally  established,  is  a  subject  which  has 
called  forth  a  diversity  of  opinions.  To  be  close  and  im- 
interrupted,  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes,)  will  destroy 
the  constitutions  of  seven-tenths  of  those  on  luhom  it  is  in- 
dicted, and  kill  many.  To  confine  for  limited  periods, 
and  then  associate  them  together,  will  destroy  all  the 
moral  effect  the  confinement  has  had  on  the  convict;  to 
confine  separate,  and  to  work  at  the  same  time,  (by  which 
the  health  is  presei-ved)  is  perhaps  the  best  plan;  but 
the  kind  of  work  that  they  can  do  alone  would  be  so 
unprofitable,  that  I  doubt  if  any  would  pay  the  cost  of 
the  materials  except  shoemaking,  which,  in  a  close  room 
would  aid  the  confinement  in  destroying  the  constitu- 
■tion  of  the  prisoner.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
penitentiai-y  system  of  punishment,  is  to  put  the  offender 
in  a  condition  that  may  enable  him  to  be  useful  to  him- 
self. If  this  is  not  desired  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
only  object  sought  is  to  place  him  where  he  has  no  pow- 
er to  injure  society,  then  the  close  and  uninterrupted 
solitude  is  the  plan.  While  in  this  condition,  society  is 
as  safe  as  if  the  offender  were  dead.  Upon  being  dis- 
charged society  would  in  a  great  degree  be  secure,  few 
■woidd  have  the  strength  to  do  much  injury,  because  of 
their  broken-down  constitution:  the  public  would  have 

*  Mr.  Samuel  I',  Parsons,  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  ' 


them,  generally,  to  m.aintain.  I  have  not  seen  but  one 
that  stood  dose  solitude  twelve  months,  that  was  able 
to  get  a  living  from  his  own  labour.  It  strikes  me  very 
forcibly,  that  the  experiment  of  close  solitary  confine- 
ment, (so  far  as  relates  to  our  climate, )  would  turn  loose 
on  society  a  mass  of  emaciated  human  beings,  without 
trades,  money  or  friends,  to  be  supported  by  the  public; 
thereby  increasing  pauperism  instead  of  diminishing 
it." 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  information  furnished 
by  the  different  passages  we  have  cited,  must  furnish  one 
excuse  to  tlie  leg-islature  for  their  length.  They  suffi- 
ciently, we  think,  sustain  our  proposition,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  solitai-y  confinement  witliout  labour,  is  likely  to 
produce  either  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  in  its  subjects. 
We  are  aware,  that  it  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  new 
penitentiai-y  near  Philadelphia,  that  by  providing  airing' 
exercising  yards  for  the  prisoners,  it  removes  a  principal 
cause  of  complaint;  but  we  fear  that  the  advantage  is 
more  specious  than  solid.  For,  1st — these  airing  yards 
are  without  cover,  and  therefore  exposed  to  rain,  snow, 
and  inclement  air;  2nd — where  no  inducement  exists, 
as  in  the  case  of  labour,  it  is  believed  the  opportunity 
will  not  be  resorted  to  by  the  convicts;  and  3d — in  con- 
sequence of  the  construction  of  the  yards,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  convicts  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  inspection, 
and  will  be  able  to  hold  conversation  with  each  other, 
as  we  shall  show  more  fidly  hereafter. 

3.  A         objection  to  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  arises  from  the  eflisct  it  produces  i 
upon  the  habits  of  the  convict,  and  his  ability  to  pursue  ' 
an  honest  calling  after  his  discharge  fi-om  imprison-  ' 
ment.  [ 
AVe  will  suppose  that  a  convict  has  passed  his  allotted  I 
pei'iod  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  years  within  the  walls 
of  his  cell,  without  having  pursued  any  species  of  la-  i 
hour;  and,  that,  (contrary,  as  we  think  to  all  probabili-  I 
ty)  he  leaves  it  in  as  good  a  state  of  health,  and  with 
equal  powers  of  body  and  mind,  as  when  he  went  in,  it 
is  important  nevertheless,  we  think,  to  ascertain  with 
what  habits  and  dispositions  he  is  likely  to  re-enter  socie- 
ty.   We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  upon  the  influence  of  the  ha- 
bit on  the  springs  of  human  actions.    No  one  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  observation  can  doubt, 
we  think,  of  the  paramount  power  of  habits  of  idleness. 
No  one  but  must  be  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  with  the 
best  intentions  to  regain  the  facihty  of  industa-ious  la- 
boui-,  which,  even  a  short  time  passed  in  idleness  has  dis- 
organized.   With  this  knowledge  of  the  human  consti-  t 
tution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  consequences  i 
to  a  convict,  of  even  a  single  year  of  utter  idleness,  and 
inaction.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  habits  i 
of  the  individual,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  time  thus  i 
spent,  will  unfit  him  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  those  'li 
industrious  and  laborious  pursuits  necessary  to  virtuous  i 
success  in  life.    Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  active  and  ' 
industrious,  who  had  been  previously  educated  to,  or,  , 
had  pursued  some  honest  calhng,  it  is  beheved  that  the 
dominion  of  indolence  would  be  found  predominant. — 
But,  in  ]5oint  of  fact,  we  understand  that  of  the  tenants 
of  our  penitentiaries  a  large  proportion  consists  of  per- 
sons who  have  never  adopted  honest  labour,  in  any  pur- 
suit, as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.   Of  522  con- 
victs in  the  state  prison  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1810, 
it  appears  that  218  had  no  particular  calling  or  occupa- 
tion.   In  the  Auburn  prison,  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victs received  from  the  commencement  amounted  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1826,  to  997,  of  whom  only  365  had  been 
engaged  in  any  mechanical  occupation.    If  we  suppose 
one  half  of  the  number  of  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries 
to  be  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  useful  trade  or 
art,  it  strikes  us  as  affording  a  strong  objection  to  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour,  that  it 
sends  them  out  into  the  world  without  the  means  of 
earning  an  honest  maintenance.    Let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  solitary  convict  discharged  without  money, 
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friends,  habits  of  industry  or  the  capacity  of  pursunig' 
any  business.  We  will  suppose  also  that  solitary  reflec- 
tion, or  a  course  of  relig-ious  instruction  within  the  pri- 
son has  reformed  his  disposition,  and  inclined  him  to 
prefer  virtue  to  vice,  and  the  honest  profits  of  labour  to 
the  quicker  gains  of  fraud;  yet,  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tion, and  pressed  perhaps  for  subsistence  which  he  has 
no  means  of  obtaining  by  his  own  labour,  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  surprise  if  he  relapses  into  his  former  train  of 
evil  doing-.  Let  us  remark,  too,  that  unless  the  habits 
are  radically  affected;  unless  a  course  of  industry  is 
workedinto  the  grain  of  the  convicts  life,  the  impression 
produced  by  the  course  of  reflection  on  solitude  for 
which  so  much  good  has  been  anticipated,  will  probably 
be  of  short  duration.  In  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  a 
cell,  promises  of  amendment  will  doubtless  be  often 
made,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  seriously  intended  to 
be  performed.  But,  he  has  taken  only  a  superficial 
view  of  human  nature,  who  believes  that  such  intentions 
are  likely  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  passions,  and 
of  example,  when  the  convict  comes  again  to  mix  in 
the  world,  without  resources  or  employment,  and  at  a 
period  of  life  when  mere  impressions  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  permanent.  Of  997  convicts  in  the  Auburn 
prison,  no  fewer  than  585  were  under  the  age  of  30 
years;  and  it  follows  that  about  the  same  proportion  was 
discharged  at  that  critical  period  of  life.  We  see  great 
reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  very  serious  consequences 
will  ensue  the  discharge  of  convicts  from  confinement  in 
solitude  without  labour.  A  very  respectable  member 
of  the  British  parliament,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  prison  discipline,  has  the  following 
passages  in  one  of  his  writings,  the  soundness  and 
truth  of  which,  we  think  must  be  apparent  to  the  le- 
gislature. 

Besides  the  rights  of  the  individuals,  there  are  duties 
to  the  community.  Parum  est  improbos  coercere poena, 
nisiprobos  ejficias  discipltna.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  duties  is,  that  you  should  not  send  forth  the 
man  committed  to  your  tuition,  in  any  respect  a  worse 
man,  a  kss  industrious,  a  less  sober,  or  a  Jess  competent 
man,  than  when  he  entered  your  walls.  Good  policy 
requires  that,  if  possible,  you  dismiss  him  improved."* 

We  have  thus  stated  the  principal  advantages  which 
have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement  without  labour,  and  the  objections  to  which 
it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  liable.  And  upon  the  whole, 
we  feel  assured  that  the  legislature  will  concur  with  us 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 
which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  system,  greatly 
outweigh  the  benefits  that  are  expected  from  it. 

*  Inquiry  into  prison  discipline,  8cc.  by  Thomas  Fo- 
well  Buxton,  2d  edition  p.  18. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


YORK  COUNTY. 

The  subjoined  account  of  York  county  has  been  re 
ceived  from  a  correspondent.  We  hope  others  will  be 
induced  to  follow  his  example,  and  forward  to  us  similar 
information  from  each  county. 

York  County,  March  26th,  .li.B.  1828. 
York  county  is  situated  along  the  southern  border  of 
this  state,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Maryland 
line,  due  east  and  west,  and  extending  along  the  said 
line  in  length  43  miles,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  Dauphin,  along  the  western  sliore  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  in  length  51  miles,  on  the  north  by 
Cumberland  county,  in  length  18  miles,  and  on  the  west 
by  Adams  county,  in  length  abovit  28  miles,  covering  an 
area  of  900  square  miles,  containing  576,000  acres  of 
land,  &c.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1820,  was  38,759,  the  valuation  of  property  as  by  the 
E*te  assessments,  is  about  §360,000.    This  county  is  di- 


vided into  24  townships,  and  contains  a  number  of  flou' 
rishing  towns  and  villages,  among  these  are  Youk,  Frys- 
town,''Kuttztown,  Hanover,  Schrewsbury,  V/rightsville, 
Liverpool,  New  Holland,  Strinestown,  York  Haven, 
Newburg,  Newmarket,  Lewisburg,  Dillstown,  Dover, 
Mechanicksburg,  Jeft'erson,  Franklin,  Rosstown,  and 
Weiglestown,   besides   some  other  villages  of  less 
note,  &.C.    This   county  is  finely  watered  by  having 
the  noble   Susquehanna  flowing  along  the  greatest 
length    of  the   county,    the   several  branches  and 
smaller  streams  discharging  themselves  into  the  great 
Codorus,  the  Conewago  and  Yellow  Breeches,  and  these 
together  with  the  Muddy  creek.  Fishing  and  Beaver 
creek,  Creutz  creek,  Cabbin  branch,  Canadochly  creek, 
and  Otter  creek,  besides  some  of  smaller  dimensions,  all 
flowing  nearly  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  discharging 
themselves  into  the  Susquehanna  river.    The  Codorus 
creek  is  a  fine  and  noble  stream  flowing  through  the 
town  of  York;  some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  York 
having  made  some  eftbrts  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
this  stream,  &c.    The  natural  productions  of  this  county 
are  iron  and  marble,  of  an  excellent  quality,  &c.  Agri- 
culture is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  produc- 
tions are  chiefly  wheat,  i-ye,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
and  cloverseed,  and  also  peach  and  apple  brand}',  rye 
whiskey  and  country  gin  are  distilled  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  flour  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively; the  trade  is  chiefly  carried  down  the  Susquehan- 
na to  Baltimore.    The  articles  of  trade  are  iron,  wheat 
flour,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cloverseed,  whiskey,  and 
pork,  &.C. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  also  been  can-led  on  in 
this  county  with  considerable  success,  but  as  yet  being 
in  its  infant  state,  and  owing  to  the  inexperience  gene- 
rall)'  in  this  county  in  manufacturing  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  the  perfection  thereof  is  somewhat  retarded  in  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  the  wine  in  its  pure  state  to 
perfection. 

I  will  also  enumerate  the  most  important  public  im- 
provements erected  in  this  county,  which  are  as  follows, 
viz.    Fust,  of 

Furnaces. 

Margaretta  furnace,  situated  eleven  miles  east  from 
tlie  town  of  York,  and  three  miles  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  in  the  valley  of  Canadochly  in  Windsor 
township,  on  the  Cabbin  branch.  This  furnace  is  near- 
ly new,  and  has  been  in  blast  two  years;  the  ore  bank  is 
immediately  at  the  works,  the  coaling  is  also  convenient,, 
and  capable  of  making  up wai-ds  of  2(J00  tons  of  pig  me- 
tal and  other  castings  annually.  The  property  of  Henry 
Y.  Slaymaker,  &  Co. 

A  steam  furnace,  situated  in  the  town  of  York,  where 
all  kinds  of  castings  are  made,  &c.  The  property  of  Is- 
rael Gardner. 

Forges. 

Codorus  forge,  situated  7  miles  north  east  of  the  town 
of  York,  near  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  Codorus  creeki , 
This  fore-e  manufactures  about  400  tons  of  bar  iron  an- 
nually  ;   being  the  property  of  Henry  B.  Grubb'a 
Heirs,  &c.  &c. 

Spring  forg-e,  situated  5  miles  south  west  of  York,  on 
the  Codorus  creek,  and  is  capable  of  making  about  350 
tons  of  bar  iron  annually;  being  the  property  of  Thomas 
B.  Coleman. 

Castle  Finn  Forge,  situated  28  miles  south  east  of 
York,  near  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  about  3  miles 
from  Maryland  line,  on  the  Muddy  creek,  in  Lower 
Chanceford  township;  this  furnace  being  newly  built, 
and  only  in  operation  about  one  year,  and  capable  of 
manufacturing  about  400  tons  of  bar  iron  annually;  and 
being  the  property  of  Thomas  B.  Coleman. 

Tilt  Hammers. 

A  tilt  hammer,  situated  on  tlie  Codorus  creek,  3  miles 
from  York,  where  iron  articles  are  manufactured  from 
the  bar  to  a  large  extent,  owned  by  Michael  Weidman- 
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One  tiit  hiimmer,  situate  on  Little  Codorus  creek,  4 
miles  from  York,  where  iron  articles  are  made  from  the 
bar  very  extensively,  and  owned  by  Abi-aham  Musser. 

Also  a  tilt  liammer,  situated  about  30  miles  from  York, 
on  Rock  run,  in  Peach  Bottom  township,  where  all 
kinds  of  iron  articles  and  cutleries  in  a  very  extensive 
way  are  manufactured  from  bar  iron,  and  being  the 
property  of  Joseph  B.  Wile}",  &c. 

In  the  town  of  York  there  is  one  steam  mill,  carding 
machine,  and  other  machinery  propelled  by  steam,  the 
property  of  James  B.  Wells. 

Also  a  steam  mill  some  distance  from  York,  built  on 
a  very  superior  plan;  the  property  of  John  Mumma. 


STATE  HOUSE  BELL,  &c. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  extracted,  by 
permission  of  Joseph  P.  Norris,  esq.  from  the  letter- 
book  of  Isaac  Norris,  one  of  a  committee  to  procure  from 
England,  a  Bell,  Sec.  for  the  State  House;  the  letters 
were  addressed  to  Robert  Charles,  of  London,  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  facts  relative  to  its  history,  which,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  important  events  of  the  revolution, 
has  assumed  a  consequence,  and  created  an  interest, 
■which  under  other  circumstances  would  not  have  been 
given  to  so  ti-ivial  an  object.  The  fact  of  being  unable 
to  procure  a  bell  and  glass  for  the  State  House,  in  this 
country,  shows  that  much  less  progress  had  been  made 
in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  than  one  would 
have  expected,  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  from  its  set. 
tlement,  and  especially  in  a  city  chai'acterised,  in  many 
other  respects,  by  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  improve, 
snent.  The  Clock,  it  appears  from  the  letters,  was  made 
in  this  city,  as  also  v/as  the  bell,  which  was  at  first  used  in 
the  steeple,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  4th  of  July  1776,  but 
of  this  we  are  not  certain,  as  a  second  bell  was  imported 
from  England;  but  this  not  differing  much  from  the  one 
made  in  this  city,  the  probability  is  that  the  last  conti- 
nued to  be  used. 

November  1, 1751. 
Bcspected  friend  Robert  Charles, 

The  Assembly  having  ordered  us,  (the  superintend- 
ants  of  the  state  house)  to  procure  a  bell  from  England, 
Jo  b.e  purchased  for  their  use,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  thee  to  get  us  a  good  bell,  of  about  two 
thousand  pounds  weight,  the  cost  ot  which,  we  presume 
jnay  amount  to  about  one  lumdred  pounds  sterling,  or 
perhaps  witii  the  charges  something  more,  and  accord- 
ingly wc  have  enclosed  a  first  bill  of  exchange  by  John 
I'orsln  Sc  Son  on  Messrs.  Thomas  Elowerden  &  Co.  for 
£100  stcrUng.  We  would  have  chosen  to  remit  a  larger 
bill  at  this  time,  but  will  take  care  to  furnish  more,  as 
soon  as  wc  can  be  informed  how  mucli  may  be  wanted. 

We  hope  and  rely  on  tliy  care  and  assistance  in  this 
afiair,  and  that  thou  wilt  procure  and  forward  it  by  the 
first  good  opportunity,  as  our  workmen  inform  us  it  will 
be  much  less  trouble  to  hang  the  bell  before  their  scaf- 
folds arc  struck  from  tlie  building  where  we  intend  to 
place  it,  wliicl\  will  not  be  done  till  the  end  of  next 
summer  or  beginning  of  tlie  fall.  Let  the  bell  be  cast 
by  the  best  \yorkmen,  and  examined  carefully  before  it 
is  shipped,  with  the  following  words  well  shaped  in  large 
letters  round  it,  viz.  By  order  of  the  Jlssembly  of  the  Pro- 
vinre.  of  I'eniui/kania,  for  the  Stole  House  in  the  city  of 
PhUndclphia  1752.  And  underneath,  "Prnclaim  Liberty 
through  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof ." -'Lt\\i 
XXV.  10. 


As  we  have  experienced  thy  readiness  to  serve  this 
province  on  all  occasions,  we  desire  it  may  be  our  ex- 
cuse for  this  additional  trouble,  from 

Thy  assured  ffriends, 

Isaac  Norris, 
Thomas  Leech, 
Edward  Warner. 
Let  the  package  for  transportation  be  examined  with 
particular  care,  and  the  full  value  insured  there. 

Nov.  4, 1751. 

I  have  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  superintendants  of 
our  state  house,  in  which  is  a  bill  of  exchange  for  .£100 
sterling,  towards  purchasing  a  bell  for  our  new  tower. 

Aug.  9,  1752. 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  some  glass  we  would  request 
thee  to  procure  for  the  state  house.  The  middling  sort 
will  come  at  about  10c?  sterling  a  foot,  and  this  sort  we 
choose;  please  send  us  400  squares  or  lights  of  this  sort, 
10  in.  by  16,  and  half  a  box  of  8^  full  by  11^  bare.  We 
are  looking  for  the  bell  daily. 

Sept.  1,  1752. 

I  have  before  me  thy  letters  to  the  superintendants  of 
the  state  house.  The  bell  is  come  on  shore  and  in  good 
order,  and  we  hope  will  prove  a  good  one,  for  I  have 
heaixl  that  it  is  approved  by  all  hitherto,  though  we  have 
not  yet  tried  the  sound;  we  are  making  a  clock  for  it  of 
our  own  manufacture,  which  we  expect  will  prove  bet- 
ter than  any  they  would  send  us  from  England,  where, 
when  once  they  had  it  put  out  of  their  hands,  they  have 
done  wltli  it;  but  here  the  workman  woxdd  be  made 
very  uneasy  if  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost  skill,  as  we  do 
not  stint  him  in  the  price  of  his  labour,  The  superin- 
tendants of  the  state  house,  by  me,  return  their  thanks 
for  thy  care  in  prociu'ing  us  so  good  a  bell,  and  we  may 
hereafter  join  in  a  letter  for  that  purpose. 

March  10,  1753. 

In  that  letter  (above)  I  gave  information  that  our  bell 
was  generally  liked  and  approved  of,  but  in  a  few  days 
after  my  writing  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  it 
was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  without  any 
other  violence,  as  it  was  hung  up  to  try  the  sound; 
though  this  was  not  very  agreeable  to  us,  we  concluded 
to  send  it  back  by  Capt.  Budden,  but  he  could  not  take 
it  on  board,  upon  which  two  ingenious  workmen  under- 
took to  cast  it  here,  and  I  am  just  now  informed  they 
have  this  day  opened  the  mould,  and  have  got  a  good 
bell,  which  I  confess  pleases  me  very  much  that  we 
should  first  venture  upon  and  succeed  in  the  greatest 
bell  cast,  for  ought  I  know,  in  English  America.  The 
mould  was  finished  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  the 
letters,  I  am  told,  are  better  than  in  the  old  one.  When 
wc  broke  up  the  metal,  our  judges  here  generally 
ag^-eed  it  was  too  high  and  brittle,  and  cast  several  little 
bells  out  of  it  to  try  the  sound  and  strength,  and  fixed 
upon  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  copper  to  one 
pound  of  the  old  bell,  and  in  this  proportion  we  now  have 
it.  Our  glass  we  now  begin  to  want  and  expect,  as  the 
new  room  we  have  added  to  the  state  house,  and  which  | 
we  design  for  the  committees  and  our  books,  is  ne&r  i 
finished.  '  j| 

April  14,  1753.  I 

A  native  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  and  a  son  of  Charles  I 
Stow,  were  the  persons  who  undertook  to  cast  oor  bell,  I 
they  made  the  mould  in  a  masterly  manner  and  run  the  I 
metal  well,  but  upon  trial,  it  seems  (hey  have  added  too  I 
miich  copper  in  the  present  bell  which  is  now  hung  up  I 
in  its  place,  but  they  were  so  tiezed  with  the  witticims  I 
of  the  town,  that  they  had  a  new  mould  in  great  for-  I 
wardness  before  Mesnard's  arrival,  and  will  be  very  soon  ,  f 
ready  to  make  a  second  essaj'— if  this  should  fail,  we  I 
will  embrace  Lister's  offer  and  send  the  unfortunate  bell 
again  to  him  by  the  first  opportunity. 

November  8,  1753. 
We  got  our  bell  new  cast  here  and  it  has  been  used  | 
some  time,  but  though  some  are  of  opinion  it  will  do,  I  ! 
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own  I  do  not  like  it — if  therefore  Sister  will  cast  us  ano- 
ther upon  the  terms  he  formerly  proposed,  that  is  two 
pence  a  pound  for  re-casting- and  send  it  at  our  risk,  for 
which  we  will  pay  the  insurance  there,  I  will  encjag-e  to 
return  the  present  bell  by  the  first  opportunity — this 
proposal  to  a  bell  founder,  who  must  always  have  a 
quantity  of  metal  in  stock,  cannot  T  should  think,  make 
much  odds,  and  I  have  an  inclination  to  compare  the 
sounds.  If  he  accepts  of  these  terms  for  which  I  will 
engpage,  he  may  cast  the  bell  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  and 
then  we  must  depend  upon  your  care  in  shipping  it  by 
first  good  opportunity. 

May  3d,  1754. 
Upon  my  return  frois  this  journey  (to  Albany)  I  shall 
make  the  necessar}'  provision  for  the  cost  of  our  bell,  for 
we  have  not  yet  concluded,  whether  to  send  back  our 
old  bell  and  pay  for  the  casting'  or  to  keep  them  both, 
as  the  diffei'ence  in  comparing  them  is  not  veiy  great. 

May  8,  1754. 

(Xj*In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  June  7,  1753,  we  find 
the  following  notice,  "  Last  week  was  raised  and  fixed 
in  the  state  house  steeple,  the  new  great  bell,  cast  here 
by  Pass  and  Stow,  weighing  2080  pounds,  with  this  mot- 
to, "  Proclaim  Liberty  through  all  the  land  to  all  the  iii- 
habitants  thereof. " 

MAYOR'S  COURT. 
Commonwealth 

vs.  i.        Mai-ch  26,  1828. 

William  McClung  j 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case  in  the  law  of  nuisance; 
the  indictment  charging  the  defendant  with  keeping  a 
furious  and  dangerous  dog,  to  the  annoyance  and  fear  of 
tile  neighbourhood  and  passers-by. 

The  evidence  was  nearly  this:  For  four  years,  Mr. 
McClung,  who  fives  in  Pine  near  Second  street,  has  had 
a  dog,  kept  as  a  watch  dog  to  guard  his  premises,  tlie 
witnesses  differed  as  to  his  real  character,  some  asserting 
that  he  was  a  vicious,  others,  a  docile  creature.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  bitten  several  persons;  as  many  as  six- 
teen distinct  bites  were  given  in  evidence;  and  among 
the  rest,  none  suffered  more  severely  than  Mr.  Irving's 
family,  in  that  neighbourhood.  Several  children  were 
produced,  and  proved  that  they  had  been  assaulted  and 
bitten  by  the  dog,  some  while  passing  the  house,  others 
while  in  Mr.  McClung's  shop.  It  was  the  habit  of  Mr. 
McClung  to  keep  the  animal  chained  while  in  his  shop, 
on  week  days,  but  sometimes  he  would  let  him  go 
Abroad,  and  always  on  Sunday,  he  gave  him  his  liberty. 
Mr.  Irving  requested  the  defendant  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly chained,  and  murmui-ed  about  the  dangers  and 
fears  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  defendant  refused  to  do 
so,  and  said  that  he  could  keep  him  at  Iiome  on  week 
days,  because  the  Mayor  would  kill  him  if  he  went 
abroad,  but  on  Sundays,  dogs  were  allowed  to  range 
freely,  and  so  should  his.  Mr.  Irving,  after  this  answer, 
commenced  the  prosecution,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
defendant  sent  his  dog  away. 

The  defence  set  up  was  predicated  on  the  testimony 
of  several  of  the  neighbours,  who  testified  that  they  did 
not  fear  the  dog;  that  he  did  not  annoy  them;  that  he 
was  a  docile  dog,  except  when  vexed  or  chafed;  and 
that  he  guarded  McClung's  house  against  depredation, 
and  also  an  adjoining  stable  yai-d.  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  offence  was  not  indictable  criminally,  but  only- 
recoverable  for,  in  damages,  in  a  civil  proceeding. 

Tile  Recorder,  Judge  Reed,  after  stating  the  facts  to 
the  Jm*y,  in  a  clear  manner,  distinctly  laid  down  the  law 
in  favour  of  supporting  the  indictment;  that  it  was  an  in- 
dictable offence  to  keep,  and  to  allow  to  go  at  large, 
any  dangerous,  ferocious,  or  biting  animal,  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  teiTor  of  the  neighbourhood  or  the  public. 

The  Jury,  after  a  short  interval,  gave  in  a  verdict  of 
"suitTT."  The  novelty  of  the  question,  and  its  gen- 
eral impoi-tance,  imparted  an  interesting  chai'acter  to  the 
discussion  smd  decision  of  it.. 


For  the  prosecutor,  H.  J.  Williams,  Esq.— for  tiie  de- 
fendant, J.  O'Daniel,  Esq. — U.  States  Gaz. 

Insolvent  Court. 

An  interesting  case  took  place  in  the  Insolvent  court, 
March  term.  A  boy  of  eiglit  years  of  age,  named  John' 
Deal,  an  applicant  for  the  benefit  of  the  law,  came  for- 
ward to  be  discharged.  The  only  creditor  was  the  com- 
monwealth, for  costs  in  a  criminal  action  of  assault  and 
battery.  Judge  King  suspended  bis  discharge,  fromv 
motives  of  humanity  until  the  case  could  be  investigated; 
not  being  willing  to  allow  so  severe  a  stain  to  attach  to 
character.  After  inquiry,  the  county  commissioners 
agTeed  to  pay  the  costs,  and  the  petition  was  laid  over. 
It  is  believed  that  so  young  an  applicant  was  never 
known  before  in  Pennsylvania. 

Same  Term. — There  were  178  appficants,  50  were 
opposed  and  the  remaining  128  discharged  before  12 
o'clock. — Ibid. 


Canal  Memoranda. 
The  first  canal  boat  that  left  this  city  for  Middletawn,, 
was  the  Fair  Trader,  Capt.  Smith.  She  left  the  w'harf 
of  D.  W.  Wentz  &.  Co.  at  Schuylkill  Vine  street,  with  a 
load  of  fish,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hood  Irving,  merchant  of 
this  city.  On  aproaching  Middletown,  on  the  2od  ult, 
the  boat  was  met  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens, 
who  accompanied  her  up  to  the  town — being  the  first 
boat  that  arrived  from  the  city  at  that  place.  The  Dau- 
phin arrived  the  day  following.  The  consignees  at  Mid- 
dletown, Messrs.  M'Nair  &  Rogers,  acknowledged  the 
arrival  of  their  merchandize,  by  forwarding  to  the  ship- 
pers in  this  city,  a  generous  cask  of  real  Monmgahela. 

The  Dolphin  was  the  first  boat  that  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia through  the  Union  Canal.  The  cargo  brought 
by  the  Dolphin  was  upwards  of  22  tons,  and  m  the 
quickness  of  her  passage  she  appears  to  have  emulated 
the  celerity  of  the  beautiful  fish,  her  namesake,as  it  is  be- 
lieved she  made  the  quickest  passage  from  Reading  here 
of  any  loaded  boat  that  VCe  know  ofT  She  left  Readingr 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  Phil-idelphis; 
at  4  o'clock  next  day. 

This  short  passage  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  bet- 
ter construction  of  the  Union  Canal  boats;  they  being- 
very  long,  and  only  8  feet  wide,  enabics  them  to  be  pas- 
sed through  the  water,  witli  less  reastance,  and  a  much 
lighter  draft  to  the  horse. 

It  is  stated  from  good  authority,  that  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion. 
On  27th  ult.  the  packet  sloop  Lady  Clinton  passed 
along  the  canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the  wharf  near  the 
summit  bridge,  with  a  large  pai-ty  of  persons;  the  dis- 
tance is  considerably  more  than  half  the  length  of  the. 
canal,  and  the  work  is  complete  to  within  three  miles  of 
the  same  point  from  the  Chesapeake,  although  the  wa- 
ter has  not  been  let  in  west  of  the  summit.  The  amount 
of  excavation  remaining  to  be  done  at  the  deep  cut  is 
comparatively  very  small;  the  banks  through  the  St. 
George's  meadows  have  ceased  to  sink;  and  the  walling 
of  the  sides,  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  is  advanc- 
ing with  all  speed.  Mr.  Dexter,  the  contractor  for  the 
western  portion,  expects  to  finish  his  work  entirely  in 
June;  and  confident  expectations  are  entertained  of  the 
completion  of  the  whole  canal  early  in  the  autumn. — 
Nat.  Gaz.  — 

Auction  Duties. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  duties  paid  by  the 
auctioneers,  for  the  last  quarter: 


R.  F.  Allen 
M.  Gillingham 
S.  C.  Ford 
J.  JesVnings 
M.  Nisbet 
P.  Graham 
J.  Lippincott 


§6,351  68 
5180  91 
3567  73 
2688  00 
2231  78 
1892  94 
1857  89 


J.  F.  Lewis 
S.  Wagner 
M.  Thomas 
G.  W.  Richai-ds 
T.  R.  Freeman 
J.  D.  Goodwin 


^1,781  68 
653  96- 
594  62 
235 
211 


95 
65 


23  96t. 
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Highest  28th  70° 

Lowest  3d  20 

Range  50 

Mean  45 


Barometer, 

Highest  30  20 

Lowest  20  30 

Mean  29  43 


Weather. 

Cloudy  41  observations. 
Clear    52  do. 
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REPORT 

ON  PUNISHMENTS  &  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

[Concluded  from  jjaqe  2'21.] 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  next  in  order  of  the 
several  species  of  penal  infliction,  viz. 

9.    Solitary  imprisonment,  with  labour. 

This  system  contemplates  the  seclusion  of  the  person 
of  the  convict  during-  the  day  time,  as  well  as  night,  but 
enjoins  the  pciforniance  of  labour  entirely  in  solitude. 
The  advantag-es  that  are  anticipated  for  it,  are 

1.  Entire  separation  from  society. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  habits  of  industry. 

3.  The  contribution  to  the  expense  of  maintenance. 

1.  The  beneficial  eifects  of  separating  convicts  from 
each  other's  society  h.ave  been  considered  and  admitted 
under  the  previous  head.  The  friends  of  solitary  con- 
finement urge  strenuously  tlie  importance  of  this  seclu- 
sion, and  we  have  freely  conceded  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  preventing  at  any  sacrifice  the  pernicious  inter- 
coui'se  which  heretofore  has  been  allowed  to  prevail. — 
We  have  contended,  however,  that  the  evils  complained 
of,  are  not  justly  attributable  to  the  system  of  joint  day 
labour,  under  proper  inspection;  and,  that,  the  provi- 
sion of  separate  dormitories  would  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  effectually,  cure  these  evils.  With  this  view  of 
the  subject,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  separation  from  society,  to  the  extent  contended  for, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  system  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  habits  ot  industry. 

3.  The  contribution  to  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
We  will  consider  these  points  together,  and  will  take 

the  occasion  to  state  our  general  view  of  the  character 
and  imperfections  of  the  system.  That  we  regard  both 
of  these  objects,  viz.  industi-ious  habits,  and  the  relief  of 
the  public  from  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  con- 
victs, as  of  the  highest  importance  will  have  appeared 
from  the  objections  we  have  felt  oui-selves  called  upon 
to  make  to  the  plea  of  seclusion  without  labour.  We 
consider  the  system  of  solitary  labour,  as  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  in  value  and  efficacy  to  the  system 
of  solitude  without  labour;  but  after  all  the  examination 
we  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  in  its  plan  and 
details,  we  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  those  respect- 
able citizens  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem; because  we  believe  that  the  same' results  that  are 
expected  from  it  can  be  obtained  with  greater  certain- 
ty and  at  a  less  expense  by  another  more  practicable 
system. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  what  species  of 
labour  is  compatible  with  solitaiy  confinement  in  a  cell. 
And  here,  as  our  suggestions  are  intended  particularly 
for  the  penitentiaries  now  built  or  building  at  Pittsbm-g 
or  Philadelphia,  we  will  adapt  our  remarks  to  them.  At 
Pittsburg,  it  is  well  known  to  the  legislature,  that  the 
penitentiary  was  erected  with  a  view  to  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour;  and  that  no  working  yards  are  at- 
tached to  the  cells.  Unless  an  alteration  be  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  prison,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
work  performed  except  inside  of  the  cell,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  only  feet  by  feet.    In  the 


penitentiary  now  building  near  Philadelphia,  tlie  cells 
are  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  Attach- 
ed to  each  cell  is  an  inclosed  space  denominated  an  ex- 
ercising- or  working-  yard;  18  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  feet  high;  there  being  no 

roof  or  other  covering  at  the  top.  It  is  ob\'ious,  therefore, 
that  all  the  usual  kinds  of  prison  labour  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  either  at  Pittsburg  or 
Philadelphia.  For  the  further  elucidation  of  this  point, 
v/e  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  occupations  of  the  several 
prisoners  in  six  of  the  principal  penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States;  for  the  materials  of  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Disciphne  So- 
ciety. 

Of  859  prisoners,  there  were  employed 


In  sawing  or  hammering  stone  177 

As  Shoemakers  145 

Weavers  135 

Coopers  124 

Smiths,  (of  all  descriptions)  121 

Taylors  54 

Carpenters  32 

Nail  makers  16 

Brush  makers  14 

Rope  and  Thread  spinners  14 


Total,  *832 


We  may  suppose  that  the  employments  to  which  the 
largest  numbers  are  attached  are  the  most  lucrative  or 
convenient  for  the  interests  of  the  prison.  In  the  Wal- 
nut-street prison  of  Philadelphia,  we  understand  that  the 
most  profitable  employment  is  the  sawing  of  stone.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  of  the  above  occupations  only  two,  viz. 
those  of  shoemakers  and  taylors,  embracing  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  persons,  could  with 
any  convenience  be  pursued  within  the  cells  at  Philadel- 
phia; while  at  Pittsburg  it  would  be  entirely  impractica- 
ble. It  requires  no  explanation  to  convince  the  legisla- 
ture that  neither  the  sawing  of  stone,  nor  the  business 
of  a  smith  of  any  kind,  nor  that  of  a  cooper  or  carpenter, 
nail,  brush,  or  rope  maker,  could  be  carried  on  in  a  con- 
tracted cell,  with  the  least  shadow  of  convenience  or  ad- 
vantage. We  see  no  i-eason  to  think  th.at  a  loom  of  the 
ordinary  and  accepted  size,  could  be  used  within  the 
cells,  without  circumscribing  the  conveniences  of  the 
prisoner,  and  probably  aflecting  his  health.  Of  the  oc- 
cupations we  have  enumerated  there  remain  those  of  the 
shoemaker  and  taylor;  for  which  we  suppose  that  the 
necessary  room  exists  inside  of  the  cells;  but  they  are 
still  liable,  in  common  with  all  other  occupations,  pre- 
scribed in  the  cells  of  a  prison,  to  the  following  objec- 
tions. 

1st.  The  want  of  sufficient  light.  The  cells  in  the 
new  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  are  light  enough  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  a  cell,  but  we  conceive  they  are  not 
sufficiently  illuminated  for  the  purposes  of  handicraft  bu- 
siness, especially  those  of  the  shoemaker  and  taylor. — 

*  The  occupations  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  are  not 
stated  here,  as  we  had  not' the  means  in  our  povyer.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  convicts  however,  is  believed  to 
be  employed  in  sawing  stone  and  weaving. 
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The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Pittsburg'  Peni- 
tentiary. 

2,  Sofitude  is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of 
the  business,  which  only  can  be  pursued  in  the  cells. — 
For  they  require  skill  and  art,  which  few  convicts  pos- 
sess w-hen  they  are  first  committed  under  their  sentence; 
and  consequently  a  course  of  instruction  will  become 
necessary  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  during- 
which  of  course  solitude  must  be  suspended.    In  g-ene- 
ral,  we  understand,  that  a  course  of  two  or  three  years 
apprenticeship  is  necessary  to  make  men  even  tolerable 
proficients  in  these  trades;  during  which  time  they  must 
be  under  constant  superintendance  and  instruction,  and 
are  as  respects  their  individual  results,  unprofitable  la- 
bourers.   We  do  not  see,  clearly,  how  these  2  or  3 
years  or  even  l-year  can  be  spared  from  the  short  terms 
proposed  to  be  allotted  to  solitary  confinement.  Again, 
supposing-  the  rec[uisite  knowledg-e  and  skill  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  convict  set  to  work  in  his  cell  at  the  bu- 
siness of  making-  clothes  or  shoes,  it  seems  to  us  that  con- 
stant superintendance  will  be  necessai-y,  both  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  stated  duty,  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary implements  and  materials  of  labour  from  time  to 
time.    In  the  event  of  any  failure  or  accident  in  respect 
to  materials,  the  convict  must  remain  without  relief,  un- 
less such  superintendant  be  stationed  neai-  him,  because 
it  is  supposed,  that  the  construction  of  the  cell  forbids 
any  communication  b}'  the  convici  with  those  outside  of 
it.    The  pi'inciple  of  solitude,  thereforCj  would  be  ma- 
terially interfered  with,  by  applying  the  convict  to  la- 
bour, even  in  those  cases  in  which  labour  is  practicable. 
3d.  it  is  believed  that  the  sedentary  labour  of  the  slioe- 
maker  and  t;iylor,  added  to  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  tlie  narrow  atmosphere  of  the  cell,  would  soon 
Jjreak  down  the  health  of  the  convict,  and  compel  his 
removal  to  the  hospital.    This  suggestion  requires  httle 
illustration.    It  must  be  obvious,  that  if  confinement 
without  labour  in  a  solitary  cell,  be  prejudicial  to  health, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  tlie  same  confinement,  at  se- 
dentary labQur,  will  produce  slill  m.pre  disastrous  conse- 
quences.   It  is  feared,  however,  tha.t  more  precise  ob- 
jections may  be  made  to  labour  inside  of  the  cells  in  the 
Philadelphia  Penitentiary  arising  from  tlieir  construction. 
On  this  point  we  prefer  quoting  the  language  of  the  Bos- 
ton Prison  Discipline  Societ)-,  from  their  last  report,  p. 
124.    "There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  not 
yet  mentioned.  Each  cell  is  a  water-closet.    From  what 
may  be  seen  of  similar  places  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
steam  boats,  we  are  apprehensive  that  this  part  of  the 
design  will  fail.    It  will  be  very  expensive  in  the  con- 
struction, and  probably  will  not  answer  a  good  purpose. 
It  is  proposed  to  accom]jlish  the  object  by  cast  iron  pipes 
extending  under  the  wliolc  establishment  and  commu- 
nicating with  every  cell.    These  pipes  are  to  be  fre- 
quently filled  with  pure  water,  whicli  may  be  drawn  off, 
in  the  expectation,  that  the  filth  will  be  removed  in  the 
current.    Apartments  have  oftei)  been  visited,  in  which 
similar  designs  have  been  adopted  for  the  accqmpHsh- 
ment  of  the  same  object;  but  the  object  was  not  gained. 
The  air  could  with  the  greatest  dlfficultv  be  inhaled  by  a 
person  v/ho  came  from  the  fi-esh  air.    It  would  be  well 
to  know,  whether  this  peculiarity  in  the  plan  v/ill  answer 
the  purpose,  in  a  few  cells,  before  the  expense  is  incui-- 
red  of  extending  it  to  the  whole  establishment." 

These,  very  briefly  stated,  are  some  of  the  objections 
.which  occur  to  us  against  the  use  of  those  species  of  la- 
bour which  are  in  any  degree  compatible  with  confine- 
ment m  the  solitary  cells  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 
Perhaps,  individually,  these  objections  mav  not  be  con- 
sidered conclusive  against  the  system;  but,"taken  in  con- 
nection wltli  some  others  which  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, or  shall  hereafter  mention,  they  ai-e  we  tliink, 
entitled  to  at  leapt  grave  consideration. 

So  much  for  the  practicability  of  labour  in  the  interior 
qf  a  cell.  _  It  is  said,  however,  that  at  Philadelphia  most 
of  the  objections  to  solitary  labour  have  been  rei-noved. 


by  providing  a  working  yard  for  each  cell.    Now,  it  is 
true,  that  the  yard  is  larger  than  the  cell,  by  six  feet  in 
the  length,  and  is  ;dso  lighter;  but  it  is  liable  to  objec- 
tions from  which  the  cell  is  free.    In  the  first  place,  no 
work  can  be  performed  in  it  in  wet  weathei',  because 
there  is  no  roof  or  other  jirotection  from  rain  or  snow. 
Now,  it  is  calculated  that  there  are,  upon  an  average, 
least  one  hundred  days  of  wet  or  stormy  weather  in  the 
year,  in  oui' climate,  which  days  must,  of  course,  be  pas- 
sed within  the  cell,  and  subtracted  from  the  earnings  of 
tlie  convict.    Again,  during-  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  the  severity  of  the  weather  will  prevent  the 
convicts  from  working-  in  the  open  unsheltered  yards, 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  warm  them.    We  think  that 
the  legislature  ought  to  be  infonned  whether  it  is  ex- 
pected by  the  advocates  of  this  system,  that  shoemakers, 
tailors,  weavers,  and  persons  of  similar  occupations,  will 
be  able  to  p^^rsue  them  in  the  open  air  in  our  chmate, 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
February  and  March.    If  not,  then  a  large  portion  of 
the  year  will  be  past  in  idleness,  or  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  perform  the  labour  inside  of  the  cells,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  we  have  mentioned.    3d.  Another 
objection  to  the  plan  of  working  in  the  yard  arises  from 
the  impracticability  of  maintaining  a  due  superintendance 
and  inspection  of  the  convicts,  while  in  the  yards,  and 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  conversation  between  them, 
which  of  course  would  be  fatal  to  the  system  of  solitude. 
Upon  this  point  vvc  cannot  do  better,  than  again  quote 
the  remarks  of  the  managers  of  the  Boston  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society,  from  their  last  report. 

"When  the  prisoners  are  let  out  of  the  cells  into  the 
exercising  yards,  the  sentinel  in  the  passage  could  not 
prevent  their  conversing  with  each  other  over  the  walls. 
Nor  is  it  perceived  how  conversation  over  the  walls  of 
the  exercising  yards  can  be  prevented  if  a  considerable 
number  are  let  out  of  the  cells  into  the  yards  at  once.  If 
they  should  be  all  let  loose  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
require  a  keeper  probably  to  every  five  yards  to  prevent 
coiiversation.  And  even  with  this  number  of  keepers, 
which  would  be  fifty,  they  would  labour  under  many- 
disadvantages  in  preventing  evil  communication.  The 
tops  of  the  walls  of  the  exercising  yards  are  not  prepar? 
ed  for  the  keepers  to  walk  on  them,  and  the  passages 
between  the  cells  are  so  separated  from  the  exercising 
yards,  that  the  keepers  being  in  the  passages  could  not 
easily  prevent  evil  communication  while  the  prisoners 
were  in  the  exercising  yards.  The  keepers,  therefore^ 
would  probabl}'  take  their  stflion  either  in  the  exercis- 
ing yards  or  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  while  the  prisoHr 
ers  were  in  the  exercising  yards.  If  the}'  should  do  thig 
then  means  of  preventing  conversation  would  not  be 
good.  If,  to  avoid  this  trouble,  only  a  few  prisoners 
should  be  let  out  at  the  same  time  into  the  exercising' 
yards,  and  these  should  be  in  yards  separate  from  eacH 
other,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  time,  from  a  num-, 
bcr  of  keepers,  to  let  them  all  out  of  their  cells  daily. 
If  it  is  not  done  as  often  as  this,  the  question  would  arise 
v/hether  it  is  expedient  to  build  250  exercising  yards  foe 
250  prisoners.  It  has  been  urg-ed,  in  favour  of  this  plan 
of  builchng,  that  it  g-ivcs  great  facilities  for  inspection: 
so  great  that  the  keeper  in  the  observatory  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  yard,  as  well  as  the  keepers  in  the  lofty 
towers  on  the  external  wall,  may  overlook  the  whole, 
establishment.  It  is  true,  that  they  can  see  from  these 
points  of  observation  the  roofs  of  the  cells,  and  the  tops 
of  the  walls  of  the  exercising  yards;  but  it  is  also  true', 
that  they  cannot  see  the  prisoners  when  they  are  in  their 
cells;  nor  wliile  they  are  in  their  exercising  yards,  unless 
the prdsoners  clicose  to  show  themselves.  Fro;n  ihe  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
loftv,  the  eye  can  see  no  farther  into  the  exercising-  yard 
of  the  nearest  cell  than  the  top  of  the  door  between  the 
exercising  yard  and  the  cell  The  plan  of  building-, 
therefore,  does  not  afford  g-reat  facilities  for  inspection! 
but  on  tlie  contrai-y,  makes  inspection  verj'  difficult  an4 
ej;per.3'!Te,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  lat(Our,'' 
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The  same  or  still  strong'er  observations  mig-ht  be  made 
of  the  difficulty  of  inspection,  whicli  experience  has 
proved  to  exist  at  Pittsburg-.  We  refer  tlie  legislature 
to  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  that  prison,  which  was 
made  to  the  last  session,  for  evidence  upon  tliis  point. — 
The  passag-es  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  report  of 
the  Boston  society,  coming  as  they  do  from  an  unpreju- 
diced as  well  as  intelhg-ent  source,  cannot  fail  to  con- 
Tince  them  of  tue  inconveniencies,  that  will  probably 
attend  the  experiment  of  settling-  the  convicts  to  labour 
in  the  working  yards  of  the  new  prison  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  have  proved  then,  we  think,  that  of  the  several 
kinds  of  labour  usually  performed  in  prisons,  only  a 
small  portion  can  be  pursued  in  solitary  ceils  by  reason 
of  physical  impediments;  that,  to  such  as  can  actually  be 
performed  in  cells,  strong  and  perl.aps  insumiountable 
objections  exist,  and  lastly,  that  the  supposed  improve- 
ment of  separate  working-  yai-ds  is  liable  to  equally  strong- 
objections,  and  is  perhaps  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  system  of  seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
of  mankind.  We  pass  now  to  other  considerations  af- 
fecting- this  subject. 

In  the  second  place,  therefore;  supposing-  that  labour 
Can  be  performed  with  convenience  in  tlie  cell  or  yard, 
and  that  the  danger  of  disease  in  the  close  cell,  or  of  in- 
tercourse in  tlie  yard,  is  chimerical,  we  object  that  any 
kind  of  solitai-y  labour  will  be  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense and  httle  correspondent  profit.  The  enormous 
cost  of  constructing  separate  cells  and  working  yards, 
has  been  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  report.  The 
difference  between  tlic  annual  iiitorest  upon  this  expen- 
diture, and  the  interest  upon  the  necessary  cost  of  a  pri- 
son containing  separate  dormitories  and  joint  work- 
shops, is  therefore  fairly  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  annual  productiveness  of  labo\ir,  performed  accord- 
ing to  either  of  tliesc  systems,  Now,  we  have  estimated 
the  cost  of  each  cell  and  yard  in  the  new  Philadelphia 
prison  from  official  statements  at  1690  dols.  If,  howev- 
er, a  deduction  be  made  from  the  aggreg:ate  cost  for  the 
expense  of  the  wall,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  consider- 
ed not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  system,  the  cost  of 
the  cells  and  yards,  (including  therein  the  cost  of  the 
buildingj  erected  for  inspection  and  other  purposes,) 
inav  be  estimated  at  .about  1400  dols.  for  each  cell. — 
Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  expense  of  cells 
on  the  system  of  separate  dormitories  and  joi:it  labour, 
we  will  take  the  estimates  of  the  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing 
prisons  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  first  named  pri- 
son, of  which  we  shall  give  a  more  particular  account 
hereafter,  was  originally  designed  upon  the  old  system 
of  large  nig'lit  rooms,  which  permitted  the  association  of 
convicts.  In  1821  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  origi- 
nal plan,  in  conseq-aence  of  v/hich  tlie  north  wing-  and 
front  were  devoted  to  separate  dormitories.  The  cost 
of  these  cells,  550  in  number,  together  with  that  of  the 
workshops,  guard  houses,  eng'lnc  houses,  &c.  is  stated 
by  judge  Powers  in  his  very  valuable  account  of  that 
prison  (page  "5,)  to  have  been  only  50,300  ciols. ;  wliich 
would  make  the  cost  of  each  cell  only  about  92  dollars. 
As  the  expense  of  the  necessary  appurtenances  of  keep- 
ers house,  and  of  apartments  for  cooking-,  &c.  is  not  in- 
included  in  the  estimate,  something  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  above  amount. 

The  state  prison  now  building  at  Sing  Sing-,  will  also 
be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter.  It  is  suilicierrt 
for  the  present  to  state,  that  the  principal  building  when" 
completed  will  be  about  500  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide, 
having  8ff0  cells  arranged  in  four  tiers  or  stories  of  200 
cells  each.  The  sum  originally  appropriated  by  the  le- 
gislature for  the  building  was  70,000  dols.  which,  it  has 
been  supposed,  would  cover  the  whole  expense  of  ma- 
terials, and  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  scite;  the  ground 
purchased  for  which  amounted  to  20,000  dollars.  Tlie 
whole  labour  of  construction,  down  to  the  making  of 
locks  and  keys,  for  the  cells,  has  been  performed  by  the 
convicts.    Supposing  only  70,000  doh.  to  have  "been 


expended,  the  cost  of  each  cell  to  the  state  would  be 
only  $87  50  or  tliereabouts;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
employment  of  convict  labour,  this  cannot  be  consider- 
ed a  just  statement  of  the  cost  as  compared  with  other 
prisons.  If  we  double  the  amount  we  shall  probably 
come  nearer  the  actual  cost  of  the  prison. 

A  state  prison  has  very  recently  been  erected  in  Con- 
necticut, on  the  plan  of  those  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing, 
which  contains  136  cells.  The  whole  expense,  includ- 
ing shops  and  appurtenances  of  all  descriptions,  will,  it 
is  said,  not  exceed  30,000  dols.,-  which  makes  the  cost 
of  each  cell  about  220  dollai-s,* 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  highest  of  these  sums,  and 
consider  the  cost  of  the  Connecticut  prison,  as  affording 
a  fair  averag-e  of  the  expense  of  a  prison,  constructed  on 
the  Auburn  plan,  we  may  estimate  the  cost  of  each  cell 
at  220  dols.  The  expense  of  the  new  Philadelphia  pri- 
son, independent  of  the  wall,  we  have  estimated  at  the 
lowest  amount,  at  about  1400  dols.  per  cell,- making  a 
difference  of  11  dols.  and  80  cts.  for  each  cell,  or  the 
sumof $70  80  per  annum,  for  each  convictin  the  prison. 
In  other  words,  the  annual  expense  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  each  convict  confined  in  the  Philadelphia  pri- 
son, on  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  will  be  $70 
80  cts.  greater  than  the  annual  expense  of  each  convict 
in  Connecticut,  supposing  the  earnings  of  their  labour  to 
be  equal  in  each.  It  would  not  be  chfficult,  however,- 
to  show  that  the  profits  of  joint  labour  must  always  be 
greater,  than  those  of  solitary  labour.  We  should  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  the  valuable  time  of  the  legislature, 
if  we  were  to  enter  minutely  into  this  point.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  repeat  that  the  most  lucrative  occupations 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  solitary  cells,  and  even 
from  solitary  working  yards,  and  to  add  that  with  re- 
spect to  those  wliich  may  be  pursued  in  solitude,  various 
circumstances  combine  to  render  theiti  more  active  and 
productive,  when  the  artisans  work  together.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  to  the  annual  cost  of  sohtary  work- 
shops as  compared  with  joint  ones,  and  to  the  delays 
and  difficulties  attending  solitary  labour,  we  feel  sustain- 
ed in  the  objection,  that  the  profits  of  labour  in  solitary 
confinement  will  be  comparatively  small. 

3.  Another  objection  that  may  be  stated  to  tlie  sys- 
tem of  solitude  with  labotir,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  requisite  discipline  and  obedience  to  the 
req-aired  labour.  We  will  suppose  that  a  species  of  la- 
bour suitable  to  a  cell  or  work  yard  is  provided,  and  that 
by  the  regulations  of  the  prison  certain  hours  are  to  be 
devoted  to  labour,  or  a  certain  extent  of  work  is  requir- 
ed to  be  performed.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that 
actual  inspection  of  the  convicts,  while  at  work  in  their 
yards,  is  impracticable,  without  a  multiplication  of  keep- 
ers far  beyond  any  precedent,  and  at  an  expense,  which 
could  not  be  tolerated.  The  only  Course  left,  it  seems 
to  us,  where  actual  supervision  is  not  pi-acticable,  is  to 
require,  that  a  certain  extent  of  work  should  be  perform-' 
ed  on  certain  furnished  materials;  the  measure  of  the 
labour  necessarily  varying-  with  the  age,  sex,  strength, 
skill,  ability  of  the  convict;  and  thus  it  may  be  remark- 
ed in  passing,  must  a  degree  of  intercourse  be  kept  up, 
between  the  kecDcr  and  convicts,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  theory  of  solitary  confinement.  We  will  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  degree  of  labour  proper  for  each 
convict  is  accurately  ascertained,  and  directed  accord- 
ingly; the  question  then  arises,-  in  what  manner  the  di- 
rection is  to  be  enforced.  What  sanction  have  the 
fi-iends  of  this  system  for  their  police  regidatioJrs  ?  Wilf 
it  be  said  that  a  refusal  to  perform  the  required  labour 
may  be  punished  by  sohtary  confinement?  That  has 
been  already  inflicted.  The  confinement  cannot  be 
made  made  more  solitary  than  it  already  is,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  system;  aiid  there  will  doubtless-  h&,^ 
found  persons  who  v.ill  prefer  idleness  in  solitude  to  la-' 
hour  in  solitude,    it  is  presumed  that  coiporal  punish- 

■■  *  2d  report  of  Boston  Society.  Report  of  the  com- 
Tfiittee  of  trie  Connecticvit  legislature. 
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ment  u-ill  not  be  inflicted,  because  the  practice  of  admi- 
nistering' it  at  other  places,  has  been  loudly  condemn- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  solitary  system;  and  because  it 
will  be  much  more  liable  to  abuse  in  the  secrecy  and  so- 
litude of  the  cells,  than  in  the  open  and  frequented 
workshops.  It  is  said  however,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  any  failui-e  to  perform  the  stated  duty  of  labour, 
because  labour  will  be  reg-arded  by  the  convicts  as  a  de- 
sirable relief,  to  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  solitary 
confinement.  Admitting-  the  fact  to  be  true  or  probable, 
it  is  evident  that  the  arg-ument  desti-oys  the  character  of 
labour  as  a  punishment,  and  proves  the  impracticability 
of  connecting' it  with  solitude.  If  labour  be  performed 
by  the  convicts  as  a  relaxation  and  relief  from  solitude, 
they  will  perform  it  only  so  far  and  so  often  as  they  find 
it  preferable  to  idle  solitude,  and  no  further;  and  thus, 
that  which  oug-ht  to  be  imposed  as  a  burden  and  a  pun- 
ishment, will  come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  depend- 
ing' upon  the  pleasure  of  the  convict.  How  far  such  a 
state  of  thing's  would  be  compatible  with  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  penitentiary  punishment,  it  is  perhaps  not  diiH- 
cult  to  determine.  If  the  labour  imposed  be  really  hard 
labour,  according-  to  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  penal 
code,  it  may  not  be  considered,  by  the  g-eneral  mass  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prison,  as  a  very  desii-able  relief  from 
idleness. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
enforce  hard  labour  in  solitude  in  the  manner  in  which 
alone  it  oug-ht  to  be  performed  within  the  walls  of  a  pri- 
son, namely,  by  constant,  rig-id  apphcation  at  certain 
prescribed  hours. 

With  these  sug-g-estions  we  leave  for  the  present  the 
subject  of  solitary  labour,  and  proceed  to  consider  the 
system  of  punishment  which  we  have  placed  last  in  the 
order  above  stated,  namely. 

10.  Solitarj'  confinement  at  night,  with  joint  and  clas- 
sified labour  during-  the  day. 

In  order  that  the  leg'islature  may  possess  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  g-eneral  character  and  practical  operations  of 
this  system,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  some- 
what into  detail  respecting  it;  and  we  believe  the  object 
will  best  be  attained,  by  an  account  of  one  or  two  of 
the  prisons,  in  which  the  system  has  been  thoroughly 
ti-ied. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  excellent  and  enlightened 
Howard,  so  far  back  as  1776,  that  "the  prisons  in  the 
United  Provinces  are  so  quiet,  and  most  of  them  so  clean 
that  a  visiter  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is  in  gaol.  In 
most  of  the  prisons  for  criminals  there  are  so  many 
rooms  that  each  prisoner  is  kept  separate.  The  states 
do  not  transport  convicts;  but  men  are  put  to  labour  in 
the  rasp-houses,  and  women  to  proper  work  in  the  spin- 
houses:  upon  this  professed  maxim,  make  them  dllig-cnt 
and  they  will  be  honest,"  S:c.* 

But-  tlie  institution  which  beyond  all  others,  does  ho- 
nour to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  is  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Ghent,  called  the  Maison  de  Force,  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  furnished  the  model  for  that 
at  Aubvirn,  and  for  other  similarinstitutions  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  prepared  the  following  account  of  its 
organization  and  mode  of  operation  from  some  authentic 
statement.! 

The  prison  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  and  was 
designed  on  the  plan  of  an  octagon,  with  light  buildings 
radiating  from  a  common  centre.  At  the  pej-iod  of  How- 
ard's visit  (1776)  only  four  sides  were  finished;  In  1817, 
a  fifth  was  added.  The  buildings  designed  for  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  of  the  convicts  are  divided  into  four  sto- 
ries, on  each  of  w  hich  is  a  corridor  or  passag-e,  six  feet 
nine  inches  wide,  quite  open  to  the  air  of  the  adjoining 
court  or  yard.    Adjoining-  each  passage  is  a  range  of 

*  State  of  prisons,  &c.  by  John  Howard,  F.  R.  S.  p. 
44,  3d  edit.  London  1784. 

t  Howard  on  prisons,  1784.  Buxton  on  prison  disci- 
pline 1818.  Sixth  Report  of  London  Prison  niscipline 
Society  1823. 


bed-rooms,  six  feet  ten  inches  by  five  feet  four  inches; 
and  seven  feet  eight  inches  high;  the  door-wa)' 2  feet. 
Each  convict,  therefore,  occupies  a  separate  cell, 
vi'hich  is  fin-nished  with  a  bedstead,  a  straw  bed,  a  mat- 
ti-ass,  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  blankets  in  winter, 
and  one  in  summer.  Each  room  has  a  little  bench,  and 
a  shutter  to  the  lattice  window  (19  inches  by  15  in  the 
door,)  which,  when  opened  and  turned  down,  serves  for 
a  table.  In  the  wall  is  a  little  cupboard,  two  feet  by  one 
and  ten  inches  deep.  All  the  rooms  are  vaulted,  to  pre- 
vent fire  from  running  from  story  to  story.  Prisoners 
are  committed  to  this  penitentiary  to  remain  from  one 
year  to  twenty  years,  according  to  their  crimes.  On  theii- 
arrival  they  are  suitably  cleaned;  and  each  receives  an 
uniform  suit  of  clothes,  marked  with  the  number  of  the 
room  which  he  is  to  occupy. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  prisoners  leave 
their  rooms  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  repair  to  the 
apartment  for  meals,  where  after  hearing  prayers,  they 
obtain  their  breakfast,  for  which  half  an  hour  is  allowed. 
They  then  proceed  to  their  work,  which  is  performed 
according  to  classes,  in  rooms  170  feet  long  and  26  feet 
broad.  The  principal  employment  in  1817,  was  weav- 
ing callcoe-damask,  and  sacking  cloth;  but  there  were 
shops  for  sawyers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c.  The 
manufactory  is  under  the  charge  of  a  contractor,  who 
furnishes  each  jjrisoner  dally  with  26  ounces  of  brown 
bread,  and  two  quai-ts  of  soup,  for  which  he  receives 
from  the  government  3  pence  half  penny  of  Bnghsh  mo- 
ney per  head;  equal  to  about  6A  cents  dally.  He  pro- 
vides also  raw  materials  for  the  manufactory;  these  are 
weighed  when  they  are  given  out,  and  when  they  are 
returned;  and  the  prisoner  must  pay  for  any  deficiency. 
The  contractor  also  finds  machinery;  but  the  person 
who  uses  it  is  answerable  for  any  accident.  The  work 
done  is  estimated  according  to  a  regulated  price,  and  the 
prisoner  receives  at  one  time  the  whole  amount  of  his 
earnings  every  week.  The  contractor  appoints  from 
among  the  prisoners,  two  or  mo  e  overseers  in  each 
room,  whose  dut3r  it  is  to  inspect  the  operations  of  the 
others,  and  preserve  silence.  At  noon  the  prisoners  ai'e 
allowed  two  hours  for  dinner,  for  making  their  beds, 
(which  in  fair  weather  they  bring  out  to  air)  and  for  ex- 
ercise. At  night  they  have  an  hour  for  supper.  A  bell 
placed  at  a  window,  over  the  gatewa}',  gives  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  meals,  &c.  when  the  convicts 
are  conducted  in  perfect  silence  and  order,  to  their  ap- 
pointed places.  Spii-ituous  liquors  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited. Divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday. — 
At  dark  the  prisoners  are  shut  up  in  their  respective 
cells.  The  disciphne  is  enforced  by  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  cells  without  beds  or  othercomforts  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  days.  Corporeal  punlsliment  by 
stripes  or  flagellation  is  also  allowed;  but  in  practice  'it  is 
not  resorted  to  "merely  because  it  was  found  to  be  un- 
necessarv."* 

AVe  will  now  state  the  opinions  of  some  judicious  ob- 
servers upon  the  system  thiis  pursued  at  the  Ghent  peni- 
tentlarv.  Mr.  Howard,  who  visited  it  in  1776,  in  1778 
and  in "1783,  speaks  thus:  "I  was  pi-esent  during  the 
whole  time  the  men  criminals  were  at  dinner,  and  much 
admired  the  regularity,  decency,  and  order  with  whicli 
the  whole  was  conducted.  Every  thing  was  done  at  a 
word  given  by  a  director;  no  noise  or  confiision  appear- 
ed; and  this  company,  of  near  190  stout  criminals,  was 
governed  with  as  much  apparent  ease,  as  the  most  sober 
and  well  disposed  assembly  in  civil  society."  "I  re-visited 
the  prison  in  1 778  with  one  of  tlie  magistrates,  and  found 
that  they  were  still  carrying  on  a  well  regulated  manu- 
factory. There  were  280  men  prisoners  and  117  women.. 
These  latter  had  on  their  house  clothes,  and  were  at 
work.  Most  of  them  were  spinning  or  knitting,  ranged 
in  proper  order,  attentive  and  quiet.  I  was  informed 
that  all  the  prisoners  were  allowed  one-fiflh  of  their 
earnings  for  themselves.    I  brought  home  specimens  of 

*  Buston  on  Prison  Discipline,  p.  91, 
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the  cloth  as  I  did  of  the  paper  from  Brussels;  which  I 
mention  because  I  know  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  no 
manufacture  can  be  earned  on  by  convicts,  to  any  valua- 
ble purpose."  "The  number  of  the  criminals,  in  De- 
cember 1781,  was  206.  They  were  spinning-,  wea'/ing-, 
making-  nets,  making  and  mending-  clothes,  or  working- 
in  the  bakehouse  and  kitchen;  and  appeared  clean  and 
healthy.  The  doors  of  the  bed-rooms  were  open  while 
they  were  out  in  the  day  time;  and  none  of  the  rooms 
appeared  in  the  least  offensive."    "At  my  visit  in  1783, 

1  found  here  a  great  alteration  for  the  worse;  the  flou- 
rishing and  useful  manufactory  destroyed;  and  the  looms 
and  utensils  all  sold  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  too 
hasty  attention  to  a  petition  from  a  few  interested  per- 
sons. That  which  ought  to  be  the  leading  view  in  all 
such  houses  is  now  lost.  Many  formerly  ascribed  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  their  lives  to  the  trades  they 
have  learned,  and  the  attention  hei  e  paid  them;  butnow 
the  men  and  women  (the  former  326  in  number,  the  lat- 
ter 150)  do  hot  earn  one  with  another  seven  farthings  a 
day.  I'heir  victuals  are  also  reduced,  their  bread  now 
made  in  the  house  is  now  ammunition  bread.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  vile  policy,  I  found  the  aspect  of  the  pri- 
soners quite  changed;  nor  could  I  wonder  to  hear  that  a 
quarter  of  the  house  is  soon  to  be  fitted  up  for  an  in- 
firmary." 

This  untoward  state  of  things  fortunately  did  not  con- 
tinue long.  The  system  of  manufacturing  labour  was 
restored;  and  with  it  retui-ned  the  good  order  and  good 
Jiealth  of  the  convicts.  'I'hirty-four  years  after  the  last 
J,  visit  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  penitentiary  at  Ghent  was  again 
examined  by  another  benevolent  and  ijitelligent  observ- 
er. M]-.  Buxton,  in  his  work  on  prison  discipline,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  thus  speaks  of  its  con- 
dition in  1817. 

"The  utmost  order  and  regularity  are  preserved.  No 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  speak;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  prohibition  carried,  that  they  did  not  answer  our 
questions  when  we  addressed  them.  I  never  saw  any 
manufactory  in  which  tlie  workmen  were  more  busy; 
wherever  we  went  there  was  no  noise,  but  the  motion 
of  the  shuttle;  and  every  eye  and  every  hand  was  engag- 
ed. Wliether  our  conductor  was  with  us  or  at  a  distance 
no  difference  was  observable.  In  fact,  order  was  carried 
to  its  highest  point."  "The  number  of  sick  did  not  ex- 
ceed 25.  I'he  whole  number  of  prisoners  was  rather 
more  than  1300.  To  our  question:  'Out  of  100  persons 
released  from  this  prison  how  many  return  hither,'  the 
sub-jailer  replied,  about  five.  In  answer  to  the  same 
question,  the  governor  said:  'That  of  the  felons  ten  per 
cent,  returned,  but  hardly  any  of  the  misdemeanants.' 
B}'  this  ex:cellent  system  the  convict  gains  habits  of  order, 
self-restraint,  and  sub  jection  of  mind;  diligence  becomes 
iagreeable  by  the  wages  it  produces.  At  present  he  re- 
ceives the  whole  amount  of  his  earnings,  but  this  is  a 
new  and  bad  arrangement;  and  it  is  intended  to  revert  to 
the  old  plan,  by  which  one-third  was  reserved  for  his 
use  on  his  departure.  Many  instances  have  occurred 
within  the  governor's  recollection,  of  persons  acquiring 

2  or  300  francs;  and  at  this  time  he  knows  many  trades- 
men m  Glient,  who  on  leaving  prison  had  set  up  in  the 
business  which  they  had  learned,  had  been  enabled  to 
do  so  by  the  capital  they  have  thus  saved,  and  had  flour- 
ished by  those  habits  of  industry,  which  they  had  thus 
accjuired.    Nothing  in  the  whole  institution  struck  me 

1    so  much  as  the  subdued,  civil,  submissive,  decent  beha- 
j    viourof  all  the  prisoners.  There  was  a  degi-ee  of  clean- 
]    liness  in  their  persons,  and  an  air  of  cheerfulness  in  their 
countenances,  in  short,  an  appearance  of  comfort  and 
respectability,  which  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  system." 

Similar  testimony  is  borne,  in  1823,  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline.  The 
following  extract  from  their  sixth  report,  furnishes,  we 
j    think,  valuable  information:  "One-third  of  the  earnings 
is  allowed  to  tlic  prisoners,  of  which  one-third  is  re- 
}    served  until  their  discharge.    The  other  two-thirds, 


which  are  accounted  for  to  the  government,  serve,  it  is 
supposed,  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  the  directors  do  not  publish  any  statement  of 
the  weekly  expenditure,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  proportion  between  the  profits  of 
the  labour  and  the  general  disbursements.  Pi-olit  being 
the  leading  object  of  the  establishment,  it  has  been  found 
more  advantageous  to  confine  large  numbers  together 
with  a  viev/  to  the  facilities  of  manufacture,  than  to  sub- 
divide them  into  a  greater  number  of  classes;  a  systews 
so  incalculably  beneficial,  especially  in  cases  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  which  are  here  ver}'  inadequately  provid- 
ed for.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  if  the  offi- 
cer who  is  always  present  during  the  day  time,  while  the 
prisoners  are  at  work,  is  able  to  maintain  silence  and  goocJ 
order,  with  half  the  attention  he  appeared  to  pay  to  it. 
During  the  present  visit,  but  little  oppoitunity  of  mis- 
chievous or  criminal  instruction  seems  to  be  afforded  to 
individuals,  who  are  thus  under  constant  employment 
and  superintendance." 

Such  are  the  arrangements  and  character  of  the  peni' 
tentiary  at  Ghent,  which  for  the  last  half  century  appear.* 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  competent  observers, 
to  have  effected  very  important  objects  in  penal  disci-- 
pline.  "We  proceed  now  to  give  an  account  of  an  insti- 
tution upon  a  similar  plan  in  this  coimti-y. 

The  state  prison  at  Auburn,  in  New  York,  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1816,  and  with  its  wings  and  work 
shops,  occupies  the  four  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  cTt- 
closed  by  a  v/all  of  500  feet  on  each  side.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  buildings  is  the  keeper's  dwelling,  the  south 
front  and  wing  are  upon  the  plan  of  the  old  penitentia- 
ries, being  principally  divided  into  large  rooms,  intend- 
ed for  the  sleeping  places  of  the  convicts.  The  wholer 
prison  was  originally  intended  to  be  constructed  on  th.e 
old  plan,  with  halls  on  one  side  and  large  adjclningrooms 
cn  the  other;  but,  in  1819,  the  legislature,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  ci-ime,  and  the  condition  of  the  old  peni- 
tentiaries, authorised  an  alteration  in  the  plans,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  north  wing  and  front  were  con- 
structed as  they  now  stand.  They  contain  in  all  550 
cells  or  separate  apartments,  distributed  Into  four  tier.s 
or  stories,  and  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  block  or 
wing.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  is  a  solid  stone  wall,- 
two  feet  in  thickness;  the  side  walls  are  one  foot  thick, 
and  those  in  front  two  feet.  The  cells  are  each  7  feet 
long,  7  feet  high,  and  3A  feet  wide.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  door  of  each  cell  is  an  iron  grate,  about  18  inches 
by  20,  the- bars  of  which  are  round  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  are  p!aced  about  two 
inches  asunder,  leaving  orifices  large  enough  to  admit 
the  necessary  air,  heat  and  ligiit.  The  door  of  the  cell 
closes  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall,  leaving  a  recess  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall,  of  about 
two  feet  in  depth.  The  door  is  fastened  by  a  strong- latclf- 
connected  by  a  hook  with  a  bar  of  iron  placed  over  it. — 
This  bar  extends  from  the  latch  two  feet  horizontally  to 
the  outer  edg-e  of  the  wall,  thence  at  a  right  angle  eigh- 
teen inches  horizontaly  to  the  lock,  v/hich  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  prisoner.  The  cells  are  ventilated  by  a 
pipe  or  ventilator  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
running  from  near  the  top.  on  the  back  wall  of  the  cell„ 
into  conductors  four  inches  square,  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  the  centre  wall  of  tiie  block,  v/hich  extend  from  the 
bottom  through  the  wall,  and  come  cutabov^;  so  thata 
current  of  air  is  created  running  fi  om  the  warm  halls 
through  the  cells  and  ventilators,  which  brings  into  the 
cells  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  air,  and  carries  off  the 
effluvia  generated  in  each.  In  addition  to  this,  large 
ventilators  are  constructed  from  the  top  of  the  halls 
through  the  arch  and  roof,  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure.  The  block,  on  each  -side  of  which 
these  cells  are  arranged  is  contained  within  walls,  pa- 
rallel to  and  equidistant  from  the  block.  The  external 
wall  is  206  feet  long,  46  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  thick.  In 
these  walls  are  three  rows  of  windows,  which  are  glazed 
and  secured  by  a  strong  grating  of  iron.    They  are  suf- 
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ficicntlylavg-s  and  numeroas  to  afford  perfect  ventilation 
and  ligiit  to  the  cells.  The  area  between  the  cells  and 
the  parallel  walls,  which  is  ten  feet  wide,  is  open  from 
the  gTOund  to  the  roof;  of  this  interval,  three  feet  ad- 
joining- the  cells  are  occupied  by  the  g-alleries.  Five 
small  stoves  and  six  larg-e,  and  twelve  small  lamps  placed 
in  the  open  area,  in  front  of  the  cells,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  prisoners,  afford  heat  and  light  for  550  cells;  and 
one  sentinel  or  watchman  is  found  sufficient  to  g'uard 
400  prisoners,  and  to  prevent  communication  between 
them.  The  space  in  front  of  the  cells  forms  a  complete 
sounding  gallery;  so  that  a  watchman  in  the  open  area 
on  the  ground  can  hear  even  a  whisper  from  a  distant 
cell  in  the  upper  stoiy. 

Such  are  the  provisions  and  precautions  for  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  tlie  prisoners  at  night.  In  the  day 
time,  the}-  are  compelled  to  labour  tog-ether,  in  an  order- 
ly and  penitential  manner.  Soon  after  day  light,  on  a 
.■signal  given  by  the  prison  bell,  the  turnkeys  unlocks  the 
doors  of  the  cells,  when  the  convicts,  each  with  his 
night  tub,  water  can,  and  mush  kid,  march  out;  and 
having  disposed  of  these  articles  according-  to  the  order 
of  the  prison,  proceed  to  the  workshops,  where  they  be- 
gin the  labour  of  the  day.  At  a  tixed  hour  another  bell 
is  rung,  when  the  convicts  form  again  in  a  line,  and 
march  in  perfect  silence,  with  closed  files,  to  the  mess 
room,  \i-here  they  sit  down  to  breakfast,  at  narrow  ta- 
hlcs,  so  arrang-cd,  that  they  are  placed  with  their  backs 
to  each  other,  and  are  unable  to  exchange  even  looks  or 
signs.  After  an  interval  of  from  20  to  30  minutes,  they 
are  marched  back  in  the  same  manner  as  before  to  the 
workshops.  At  12  o'clock  dinner  takes  place,  to  which 
the  convict  is  marched  as  at  breakfast,  and  the  same 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  intercourse.  On  the  approach 
of  night,  the  convicts  wash  their  faces  and  hands,  and, 
then,  at  the  ringing  of  the  yard  bell,  form  a  line  in  their 
proper  places,  according  to  the  number  of  their  cells, 
march  out  of  the  shops  to  their  rows  of  tubs,  and  at  the 
word  of  command  take  them  up,  step  forward  and  emp- 
ty into  the  drain  the  water  which  had  been  placed  in 
them  in  the  morning  to  purify  them.  They  then  pro- 
ceed with  closed  files,  the  tubs  hang-Ing  on  their  arms, 
to  the  wash  room,  adjoining  the  kitchen,  where  their 
mush  and  molasses  in  a  kid,  and  water  in  a  can,  for 
drinking-,  have  been  placed  together,  in  rows,  by  the 
cooks;  and,  without  breaking  their  step,  the  convicts 
stoop  and  take  up  the  csn  and  the  kid,  and  march  to 
their  respective  g-alleries,  enter  their  own  cells  as  they 
arrive  at  them,  and  pull  the  doors  parti}'  shut.  Each 
gallery  is  occupied  by  one  company,  which  is  marched 
nnd  locked  up  by  one  turnkey,  with  two  keys  differing 
from  each  other,  and  from  all  the  rest.  The  convicts 
then  eat  supper  in  their  respective  cells.  At  an  early 
hour  they  are  required,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to  take 
off  their  clothes  and  go  to  bed,  upon  their  canvass  ham- 
mocks; but  when  well  they  are  not  permitted  to  lie 
down  before  the  bell  rings,  nor  to  get  up  again,  but  from 
necess!t}%  until  the  ringing  of  the  morning  bell.  Dur- 
ing e  night,  turnkeys  are  constantly  employed  in  mov- 
ing- round  the  galleries,  wearing  woollen  socks  on~tlicir 
feet,  and  walking  so  noiselessly  that  the  convicts  arc  not 
able  to  discover  their  presence  or  absence;  and  thus,  the 
whole  wing,  containing  between  4  and  500  convicts,  is 
preserved  in  perfect  stillness  and  order.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  local  arrang-ements,  that  no  communication 
whatever  can  take  place  between  the  convicts  at  night 
without  the  connivance  or  neglig-ence  of  the  turnkeys; 
which  also  is  guarded  against  by  the  visits  of  the  keep- 
er and  his  deputies,  at  different  hours  of  the  night. 

The  labour  performed  in  the  workshops,  at  the  Au- 
burn prison,  is  of  various  descriptions;  all  however  use- 
ful and  profitable.  On  the  31st  of  October.  1826,  the 
convicts  then  in  the  prison  were  employed  as  follows. 


Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Coopers 

Gardeners,  Wood  Sawyers,  &c. 
Employed  in  the  hospital 
in  thekitchen 


Females 

Sick,  in  the  hospital 
Insane,  in  the  cells 


65 
57 
106 
15 
2 
17 

421 
S 
4 
2 


Total,  435 

For  several  years  aftef  the  erection  of  this  prison,  the 
agent  purchased  all  the  raw  materials,  caused  them  to 
be  manufactured  in  the  prison,  and  sold  them  from  XhiS 
prison  stores,  on  account  of  the  state.  Very  serious 
losses  resulted  from  this  system,  in  consequence  ofwhich 
the  legislature  abolished  it,  and  adopted  the  pkn  of  hir- 
ing by  contract,  which  is  now  pursued  with  decided  ad- 
vantage. The  contractors  furnish  the  materials,  pay  a 
certftin  fixed  sum  per  diem  for  the  labour  of  the  convict, 
and  dispose  of  the  articles  manufactured  exclusively  on 
their  own  account.  The  following  statement  exhibit.s 
the  contract  prices  for  each  kind  of  labour.  It  is  pro- 
posed here  to  remark,  that  the  existing  contracts  wer*; 
made  under  circumstances  very  unfavourable  for  the- 
prison,  and  that  when  these  contracts  shall  expire,  it  is 
expected  that  larger  prices  will  be  obtained  ^er  diem  iov 
the  labour  of  the  convicts. 

Coopers'  shop  averago  joer  diem,  about  23  centsi. 

Tailors'      do.  do.   •  15 

Shoemakers'  do.  do.  25 

Weavers'      do.  do.  20 

Tool  shop  do.    •  30 


Spoolers,  (all  invalids} 


do. 


10 


In  the  Carpenter's  shop 
Blacksmitlvs 
AVeavers 


17 
28 
104 


The  whole  number  of  prisoners  hired  on  contract,  in 
October  1826,  was  327;  the  remainder  being  employed 
on  work  for  the  prison,  or  for  customers,  &c.  The  co»- 
tractors  are  allowed  at  all  times  to  visit  the  shops,  where 
the  convicts  are  employed  by  them,  but  never  to  speak 
to  the  convicts,  or  give  them  any  directions  whatever. 
Each  shop  is  superintended  by  at  least  one  turnkey, 
who  Is  master  of  the  mechanic  business  pursued  in  it, 
who  instructs  new  convicts^  and  compels  the  old  to  do 
their  best  work.  The  contractors  g-ive  all  their  instruc- 
tion through  the  mechanic  turnkeys,  with  some  excep- 
!  tions.  The  convicts  are  forbidden  to  speak  to  each  othsr,' 
under  severe  penalties,  and  they  pursue  their  labour 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  in  an  humble  and  penitential 
manner.  In  all  the  shops  they  are  so  managed,  as  far  as 
possible,  as  not  to  face  each  other;  and  all  necessary, 
communication  on  the  subject  of  their  work  is  perform- 
ed through  the  medium  of  the  superintendants. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  enforced  by  the  punish- 
ment of  stripes,  inflicted  by  the  assistant  keepers,  upon 
the  back  of  the  prisoners,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
personal  suffering  in  the  delinquent,  without  danger  to-' 
the  health  or  any  vital  part.  We  say  that  the  rules  of 
the  prison  are  thus  enforced,  because  such  is  the  autho- 
rity given  to  the  officers;  but,  as  at  Ghent,  iii  point  of 
fact  the  power  is  rarely  exercised;  since  the  existence 
of  it,  and  the  known  determination  to  exercise  it,  seem' 
to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  entire  subordination.  An' 
act  of  tlie  legislature  authorises  the  infliction  of  stripes,- 
not  exceeding  39  in  number,  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  inspectors;  but  in  case  of  infraction  of  order  in  the 
worksiiops,  the  deputy  keepers  inflict  the  necessary  pu- 
nishment, Vi-ithout  previous  recourse  to  the  inspecloi-9. 
This  practice  seems  to  be  entirely  consonant  with  the' 
principles  of  the  common  law,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived the  sanctioii  of  the  legislature,  as  well  aa  of  the 
courts  of  justice. 
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The  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year  ending-  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1826,  (the  last  of  which  accounts  have 
reached  us)  amount  to  $30,718  05 

If  we  deduct  from  this  amount  the  sums 
expended  for  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
the  repairs  of  the  prison,  and  other  mat- 
ters, not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  annual 
expenses,  amounting  to  4,835  29 

The  actual  expense  of  the  convicts  for 
the  year,  including  the  pay  of  officers, 

clothing,  provisions,  &c.   

And  the  tolls  for  labour,  will  amount  to       §25,882  76 
The  receipts  from  the  labour  of  the  con- 
victs during  the  same  period,  amounted 
to  $21,970  87 

Received  from  visitors  1,182  75 


Total  receipts  23,153-62 


Leaving  a  balance  against  the  prison  from 

this  source,  of  S2,729  14 

The  average  number  of  convicts  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  of  December,  1826,  was  433,  making  the 
actual  cost  to  the  state  of  each  convict  for  support,  &c. 
during  the  year,  only  6  dollars  and  30  cents. 

We  have,  thus,  stated  the  arrangements,  operations, 
and  financial  concei-ns,  of  the  Auburn  prison,  with  a  de- 
gree of  minuteness,  which  we  trust  the  importance  of  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  subject  will  excuse.  It 
remains  for  us  to  state  the  effect  which  an  examination 
of  the  prison  has  produced  on  the  minds  of  capable  and 
unprejudiced  observers,  and  to  add  what  occurred  to 
ourselves  in  the  course  of  two  visits  to  this  establish- 
jnent. 

The  first  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of 
Boston,  contains  the  following:  "  At  Auburn  we  have  a 
more  beautiful  example  still,  of  what  may  be  done  with 
proper  discipline,  in  a  prison  well  constructed.  It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  the  pleasure,  which  we  feel  in 
contemplating  this  noble  institution,  after  wading 
through  the  fraud  and  material  and  moral  filth  of  many 
prisons.  We  regard  it  as  a  model  worthy  of  the  world's 
imitation.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
institution,  which  admits  of  improvement;  for  there  have 
been  a  few  cases  of  unjustifiable  severity  of  punishment; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  institution  is  immensely  elevated 
above  the  old  penitentiaries.  The  whole  establishment 
from  the  gate  to  the  sewer,  is  a  specimen  of  neatness. — 
The  unremitted  industry,  the  entire  subordination,  and 
subdued  feeling  of  the  convicts,  has  probably  no  parallel 
among  an  equal  number  of  convicts.  In  their  solitary 
cells  they  spend  the  night  with  no  other  book  but  the 
bible."  "  From  one  end  of  the  shops  to  the  other,  it  is 
tlie  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  that  they  have  passed 
more  than  300  convicts,  without  seeing  one  leave  his 
work  or  turn  his  head  to  gaze  at  them.  There  is  the 
most  perfect  attention  to  business  from  morning  till 
night,  interrupted  only  by  the  time  necessary  to  dine." 
Under  these  circumstances  they  are  provided  witii  the 
word  of  God,  by  a  law  of  the  state  whicii  requires  that 
every  cell  should  be  supplied  with  a  bible  or  testament. 
They  also  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  a  most  wise 
and  faithful  religious  teacher,  who  spends  all  his  time  in 
the  prison  visiting  the  sick;  teaching  those  who  cannot 
read;  preaching  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  the  un- 
searchable riclies  of  Christ;  and  afterwards  in  going 
■  from  cell  to  cell,  to  administer  the  reproof  and  consola- 
tions of  religion,  to  individuals.  The  influence  of  the 
chaplain,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  officers, 
is  most  salutary  and  powerful;  and  "the  various  expres- 
.sions  of  confidence  and  aflection  exliibited  towards  him 
by  the  convicts,  is  most  cheering  to  him.self  "  "It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  at  Auburn  there  is  an  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  positive  evils  of  the  old  system,  which 
arise  frorn  crowded  night  rooms,  evil  coinmunications, 
instruction  in  all  the  arts  of  pick  pocket;,  thieve^»,  incen- 


diaries, and  counterfeiters;  and  above  all  form  the  exis- 
tence of  a  crime,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  named  among' 
christians.  These  great  ends  are  gained,  partly  by  dis- 
cipline and  partly  by  construction."    (Page  57 — 59.) 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  in  the  second  annual  report 
of  this  useful  society. 

Governor  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts  in  his  message  tcf 
the  legislature  of  January  1826,  recommends  the  erec- 
tion of  a  penitentiary  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms,  "  as  the  best 
model  of  a  structure  of  this  description,  securing  the 
most  entire  solitude  of  persons,  with  an  eff'ectu'd  ar- 
rangement for  detecting  the  slightest  attempt  at  corres- 
pondence by  conversation,  the  prison  at  Auburn  in  the 
state  of  New  York  is  particularly  to  be  preferred.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  proposed  building  constructed  as 
it  should  be  of  unhammered  stone  may  be  estimated  not 
to  exceed  thirty -five  thousand  dollars." 

In  May  1826,  a  committee  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture, appointed  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
penitentiary,  made  a  report,  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  a  prison  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn.  The 
following  extract  exhibits  their  views  of  the  question: 
"  We  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  declaration  of  the  last  le- 
g'islature  contained  in  the  resolution  under  which  we  act, 
"that  it  is  expedient  that  buildings  should  be  construct- 
ed for  Newgate  prison,  containing  such  a  number  of 
cells,  that  each  prisoner  may  be  subjected  to  solitary 
confinement,  at  least  during  the  intervals  of  labour,"  is 
one  which  will  receive  the  assent  of  every  man,  who 
will  yield  his  assent  to  the  facts.  These  facts  on  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  founded,  cannot  with  pi  oprie- 
ty  be  fully  presented  in  a  report,"  &c.  "As  to  the  plan 
of  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected,  we  arc  fortu- 
nately presented  with  one  in  the  Auburn  prison,  in  the 
state  of  New  York  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. This  prison  has  so  entirely  answered  the  view  of 
its  projectors,  that  the  legislature  of  that  state  have  or- 
dered the  erection  of  another  prison  on  nearly  the  samc^ 
plan  at  Sing  Sing  near  Hudson  river;  and  have  decided 
to  abandon  the  state  prison  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
which  has  been  expended  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  feel  ourselves 
authorised  to  say,  with  confidence,  that  the  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison  should  in  its  principal  features  be  follow- 
ed as  a  model."*  In  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  a  penitentiary  was  constructed  at 
Wethersfield  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn;  and  we  un- 
derstand is  now  in  successful  operation. 

In  1824,  the  legislature  of  New  York  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  visit  the  state  prisons  at  New  York  and 
Auburn  and  to  report  on  their  comparative  efficiency  for 
the  purpose  of  punishment.  From  the  report  which 
was  riade  on  the  15th  of  January  1825,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  we  think  it  material 
to  our  present  enquiry  to  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages: "The  Auburn  prison,  combining  the  construc- 
tion of  the  prison  with  the  discipline  enforced  in 
it,  presents  the  following  advantages: — 'that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  can  be  enforced  with  almost  abso- 
lute certaint3'since  escapes  must  be  nearly  impos- 
sible, and  conspiracy  quite  so;  and  an  attempt  at  in- 
surrection therefore  hopeless.  '  Consequently,  that  the 
prison  is  g'overned  with  great  comparative  safety  to  the 
lives  both  of  the  keepers  and  prisoners,  which  in  case  of 
insurrection  are  necessarily  in  danger.  The  separate 
cells  by  nig'ht,  and  the  silence  preserved  always,  entire- 
ly prevent  all  contamination  among  the  pnsoners;  thus 
at  once  is  excluded  the  great  question  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  conyicts,which  has  so  much  engaged  tlie  attention 
of  benevolent  men  in  Europe  and  America.  Hy  this  sys- 
tem every  prisoner  forms  a  class  by  himself;  and  to  all 
It  will  only  be  observed  that  intercourse  at  night  is  quite 


*  Report  of  the  committee  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture, kc.  New  Haven  1826,  page  7. 
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moral  and  social  purposes  he  is  insolated.  The  novice 
in  crime  ma_v  w  ork  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  ex- 
pert felon>  v/Itliout- making-  any  progress  in  the  m_vste- 
ries  of  criminaity.  The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  work 
uiligeiitly  and  profitably,  and  are  deterred  from  spoiling- 
their  v,'ork.  And  we  ma}'  add,  as  an  important  feature 
of  tills  system  that  if  anv  h-aman  means  can  as  it  were 
enforce  repentance  and  amendment  it  is  this.  The  en- 
lire  separation  from  all  criminal  associates,  the  sobriety 
of  feelings  consequent  upon  temperance  andlabour,  and 
most  of  all  the  sadness  of  solitude  most  frequently  make 
serious  impressions.  We  have  seen  manifest  proofs  of 
such  impressions  among  the  prisonei-s:  and  only  wish 
there  were  reason  to  expect  they  would  be  perma- 
nent."* 

In  1826,  a  commission  composed  of  the  same  gentle- 
men was  appointed  by  the  leg-islature  of  New  York,  to 
visit  the  state  prison  at  Auburn.  Their  report,  which 
was  made  to  the  senate  on  the  loth  of  January  1827, 
contains  an  elaborate  examination  of  certain  charges  of 
misconduct  preferred  ag-ainst  some  of  the  subordinate 
ofRcers  of  the  prison.  The  following  passage  shows  the 
opinion  of  the  com,missioners  on  the  efficac}'  of  the  pri- 
son to  be  unchang-ed:  "With  these  views,  we  consider 
now,  as  in  our  former  report,  that  the  Auburn  prison 
with  its  government  and  discipline,  as  it  was  then,  and 
now  is,  notwithstanding  tlie  faults  and  abuses  in  practice 
pointed  out,  is  much  better  calculated  to  effect  the  pur- 
jjoses  sug-gested,  than  any  other  which  we  have  heard  or 
have  any  knowledge  off 

An  additional  and  important  evidence  of  the  ope-ration 
of  the  system,  pursued  at  Auburn,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report  made  by  the  inspectors  of  that  prison  to  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  at  their  List  session.  It  appears  that 
measures  had  been  taken  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing discharged  convicts,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  effect 
had  been  produced  upon  their  habits,  by  the  discipline 
■of  the  prison.  Returns  arc  annexed  to  the  report  from 
79  convicts;  of  whom  it  appears,  that  the  conduct  of  52 
is  decidedly  good;  that  eight  have  been  somewhat  im- 
proved by  imprisonment;  that  thebehaviour  of  16  isde- 
cidedly  bad,  and  that  three  are  not  sufficiently  known 
and  described  to  form  an  opinion  of  them.  The  average 
term  of  sentence  of  the  foregoing  convicts  was  about  7 
years;  and  theiraverage  term  of  actual  confineiflent  only 
two  years  and  five  months. 

We  conclude  these  citations  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  late  work  of  Judge  Powers,  the  present 
excellent  superijitendant  of  the  Auburn  prison,  to  whose 
ikindness  and  intelligence  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  communication  of  valuable  information;  "Sufficient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  fully  to  devclopc  the  influence 
of  confinement  in  this  pi-ison,  in  reforming  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  men;  but  enough  has  appeared  to 
promise  tlie  most  favourable  results.  There  have  been 
fewer  re-convictions  according  to  the  number  of  convicts 
in  this  prison  than  in  any  other  known;  and  their  fre- 
([uency  is  evidently  diminishing.  From  167  of  the  con- 
victs last  received,  there  v/ere  but  three  on  re-convic- 
lions;  and  one  of  whom  was  from  the  solitary  class." 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Au- 
burn prison  for  1826,  that  tlierc  were  admitted  into  that 
prison  during  the  year,  133  prisoners;  of  whom  there 
were  received 

On  first  sentence,  129 
second  do  4 


133 


Compare  this  with  the  following  statement,  with  which 
we  have  been  officially  furnishedfrom  the  prison  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia: 

Admitted  in  1825,  358  prisoners,  of  whom  there  were 
received 


*  Powers'  Account  of  Auburn  Pi-ison,  page  55. 
f  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  Sec.  p.  86. 


On  first  sentence 

270 

second  do 

67 

third  do 

15 

fourth  do 

4 

fifth  do 

2 

358 

Admitted  In  1826,  296  prisoners,  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived 

On  first  sentence  231 

second  do  42 

third     do  17 

fourth  do  5 

fifth     do  1 


296 


thus,  at  Auburn  the  re-convictions  were  as  one  to  32, 
while  at  Philadelphia  they  were  as  one  to  3  and  3  and  a 
half;  a  disproportion  which  can  only  be  accounted  for, 
by  conceding  to  the  system  and  discipHne  of  the  former 
a  great  and  enduring  influence. 

With  the  opinions  which  we  have  quoted  respecting 
the  visible  operations  of  the  Aubm-n  prison,  our  own 
judgment,  derived  from  a  minute  personal  examination, 
entu-ely  coincides.    Having  previously  to  our  visit  to 
Auburn,  inspected  the  prisotis  in  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Y'ork,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the 
contrast  that  presented  itself  in  the  general  character 
and  deportment  of  the  inmates  of  the  former  prison  with 
those  of  the  two  latter.    The  quiet,  orderly,  luimble 
and  apparently  contrite  demeanour  of  the  convicts  at 
Auburn,  their  exact  attention  to  their  respective  labours, 
the  results  of  that  labour  as  evidenced  in  the  different 
productions  exhibited,  and  the  general  neatness  and 
propriety  of  every  department  in  the  institution,  produc- 
ed the  same  agreeable  impression  upon  us,  that  has  been 
felt  by  nearly  all  the  nmnerous  visitors  of  that  prison. 
Having  satisfied  otu'selves  that  no  conversation,  or  other 
communication  of  any  nature  whatever,  could  exist  be- 
tween the  convicts  at  night,  after  they  were  locked  in 
their  respective  cells,  we  turned  our  attention  particu- 
larly to  their  relative  situation  during  the  period  of  joint 
labour,  with  a  view  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the  prac- 
ticabiUty  of  conducting  such  labour  without  intercourse 
between  the  convicts.  The  result  of  oiu-  examination  and 
inquiries  was  a  conviction,  that  by  due  supervision,  and 
by  the  prompt  and  certain  punishment  of  offenders,  it 
was  practicable  and  easy  to  exclude  all  communication 
between  convicts  under  such  circumstances.  Numerous 
facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  each  convict  is  by 
force  of  discipline  rendered  an  insulated  being;  and  for 
all  the  purposes  of  penitentiary  punishment  is  as  effec- 
tually secluded,  as  if  confined  during  the  day  as  wellas 
night  in  a  solitary  cell.    We  witnessed  nothing  of  that 
severity  and  oppression  which  some  worthy  persons  have 
supposed  to  accompany  every  motion  of  this  institution. 
Great  firmness  and  a  determination  to  enforce  strictly  the 
police  of  the  prison  appeared  in  the"  officers,  and  entire 
submission  and  humility  were  displayed  by  the  convicts? 
but  the  latter  seemed  to  us  no  more  than  what  was  be- 
coming and  needful  on  the  part  of  criminals  as  an  atone- 
ment to  violated  law;  and  the  foi-mer  has  been  proved 
by  all  experience  to  be  necessary  in  the  government  of 
penitentiaries. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  two  prisons  in  which  the 
system  of  joint  labour  and  separate  dormitories  has  been 
most  successfully  tried,  we  proceed  to  ofr'er  such  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  the  system  as  have  not  been  anti- 
cipated by  our  remarks  upon  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment. The  advantages,  then,  attending  this  system,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  are : 

1.  The  solitary  confinement  of  the  convicts  at  night. 
This  benefit  is  so  g-reat,  so  obvious,  and  has  been  re- 
marked upon  so  much  at  length  already,  that  we  shall 
not  trouble  the  legislature  with  any  comment  upon  it. 
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as  effectually  prohibited  under  this  system  as  under  that 
of  total  solitude. 

2.  The  employment  of  the  convicts  in  useful  and  pro- 
ductive labour,  with  the  advantag'e  of  its  being  joint  la- 
bour. 

That  labour  is  preferable  to  idleness,  inside  of  a  pri- 
son as  well  as  outside  of  it,  in  the  community  of  convicts 
as  well  as  in  the  circle  of  mankind  in  general;  and  con- 
sidered relatively  to  the  mind,  the  morals,  the  habits,  or 
the  future  prospects  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  state  by  which  the  prison  is  supported,  we  have, 
we  tliink,  satisfactorily  established  in  a  preceding-  pag-e. 
If  the  question  be,  then,  whether  solitude  by  day  as  well 
as  night  in  idleness  be  preferable  to  or  equally  eligible 
with  solitude  by  night,  and  hard  labour  under  strict  dis- 
cipline by  day,  we  I'espectfuIIy  submit  to  the  legislature, 
that  the  advantages  both  to  the  public  and  the  individual 
are  all  on  tlie  side  of  the  latter  system.  Another  ques- 
tion however  remains,  namely,  the  comparative  advan- 
tage of  joint  with  solitary  labour,  upon  which  we  have 
also  offered  some  suggestion.  We  have  shown  that,  of 
the  different  species  of  labour  performed  in  penitentia- 
ries, only  a  few  can  be  practised  in  solitary  cells  or  work- 
ing 3'ards,  without  constructing  them  of  a  size  and  di- 
mensions, which  no  reasonable  person  would  propose; 
that  certainly,  the  greater  number,  and  the  most  useful 
and  profitable  of  the  different  kinds  of  prison  labour, 
must  be  abandoned  in  the  cells  at  PittsbiU'g,  and  the 
cells  and  working  yards  at  Philadelphia;  and  that  of  those 
kinds  of  labour  which  can  be  pursued  in  solitude,  the 
inconveniences,  the  delays,  and  the  expenses,  would  be 
such  as  to  reduce  greatly  one  of  the  advantages  of  prison 
labour,  viz.  its  productiveness  for  the  pubhc.  Regai-ding 
likewise  the  construction  of  the  working  yards  at  Phila- 
delphia, we  have  expressed  our  doubts  whether  inspec- 
tion of  convicts  at  labour  in  them,  were  practicable,  con- 
sistently with  the  principle  of  solitude,  and  with  a  rea- 
sonable regard  to  economy  of  the  pubhc  money.  If  we 
are  right  in  these  views,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
prison  labour  must  be  performed  in  work  shops,  and  not 
in  cells,  and  therefore  that  the  system  must  be  preferred, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  which  provides  for  joint  la- 
bour. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  this  system  appears  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  lightening  the  public  burdens. 
This  is  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  consideration. 

1st.  From  the  small,  comparative  cost,  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings. 

2d.  From  the  great,  comparative  income,  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  labour  of  the  convicts. 

\Vc  have  entered  so  fully  into  both  these  points,  in 
considering  another  branch  of  this  subject,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  respecting-  them. 
Indeed,  they  must  be  taken  as  conceded  by  the  friends 
of  the  solitary  system;  who  nevertheless  urge,  as  we 
liave  already  intimated,  that  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  reformation  of  criminals  being  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance  to  society,  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  is  to  be  effected  is  not  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Agreeing  as  we  do  that  this  consummation 
is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but  at  the  same  time 
entertaining  serious  doubts  of  its  coming  to  pass,  and  at 
all  events  being  unable  to  anticipate  such  results  fi  om  the 
system  of  solitude,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  greater 
or  less  costliness  of  a  plan  is  a  feature  of  considerable 
moment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  penal  code 
of  the  wise  and  good  founder  of  tlijs  commonwealth, 
that  "all  prisons  shall  be  work  houses"  and  that  convicts 
should  be  compelled  to  labour  "until  the  party  injured 
shall  be  satisfied,"  that  is,  we  suppose,  until  by  the  pi-o- 
fits  of  the  convicts  labour  he  had  made  amends  to  the 
prosecutor  for  the  property  taken  or  injured.  This  par- 
ticular mode  of  redress  may  not  be  practicable  in  the 
present  age;  but  we  come  nearer  the  spirit  of  the  provi- 
sions, when  we  compel  convicts4o  such  labour,  that  by 
its  profits  the  annual  tax  upon  the  community  for  the 
No.  15. 


support  of  the  prisoners  may  be  reduced  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. 

4.  Another  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

Whether  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  heart  and  dis- 
position of  the  gi'eat  mass  of  convicts  is  likely  to  be  ef- 
fected under  any  system  of  prison  discipline  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  Those,  however,  who  are  most  scep- 
tical on  the  subject  of  penltentiai'y  refomiation  and  re- 
pentance, still  agree,  that  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  improvement,  and  every  faciffty  afforded  for 
amendment,  and  that  at  all  events  a  foundation  should  be 
laid  for  moral  knowledge  by  the  administration  of  the 
elements  of  literary  education  to  those  who  are  ignorant; 
of  whom  the  number  in  oiu-  prisons  is  always  considera- 
ble. Now  this  can  best  be  done  in  classes,  or  where 
numbers  are  collected,  of  similar  degrees  of  information; 
and  it  is  believed  that'  due  order  and  submission  may  be 
obtained.  An  hour  in  each  day  or  a  certain  number  of 
hours  on  Sunda)'s,  might  be  advantageously  devoted 
to  this  important  object.  The  experiment,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  has  been  tried  at  Auburn  prison  with  de- 
cided success.  Under  the  superintendance  of  the  wor- 
thy chaplain  of  that  institution  a  Sunday  School  was  in- 
stituted there  in  the  summer  of  1826,  at  which  fifty  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  convicts,  whose  ages  did  not 
exceed  25  years,  were  placed.  A  course  of  histi-uction 
was  commenced  twice  in  each  day  by  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  the  result  of  which  was  highly 
gratifying.  In  the  words  of  ,Tudge  Power:  "During  the 
exercise  of  the  school,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  scho- 
lars to  read,  gi-eat  pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  up- 
on their  minds  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligation.  The  privilege  presented  them  in  the 
opening  of  this  school  was  embraced  with  the  greatest 
avidity  and  apparent  thankfulness.  Their  conduct  has 
been  uniformly  good,  and  their  industry  and  application 
unremitting;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  their  p'rogress  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. Nor  is  this  all,  an  influence  of  a  veiy  salutary 
nature  and  tendency,  it  is  beheved.  has  been  exerted  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  school;  an  in- 
fluence which  it  is  hoped  will  be  felt  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  future  fives."*  At  the  instance  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature,  who  have 
expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  the  school 
was  extended  so  far  as  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
members;  of  which  number  it  now  consists. 

AVe  ask  now,  how  such  a  course  of  Insti-uctlon  is  com- 
patible with  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  by  day 
and  night.  If  the  convicts  are  taken  out  of  their  cells  to 
attend  schools,  of  course  the  system  of  rigid  solitude  is 
broken  in  upon;  and,  it  seems  to  us,  when  broken  in  up- 
on at  all,  loses  its  chief  efficacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  attempted  in  the  sepa- 
rate cells,  it  is  liable  to  very  serious  objections,  of  which 
It  is  only  necessary-  to  mention,  the  multiplication  of 
teachers,  one  being  requisite  for  almost  every  cell;  the 
slow  progress  which  will  be  made  by  separate  tuition; 
and  the  necessary  interference  with  the  principle  of  so- 
litude, which  must  take  place  when  the  cell  is  visited 
for  this  purpose.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
advantages  attending  systematic  literary  instruction  are 
all  on  the  side  of  that  system  which  admits  of  the  occa- 
sional assembling  together  of  the  convicts,  and  are  m- 
compatible  with  the  system  of  strict  solitary  confine- 
ment The  same  remarks  are  applicable,  and  perhaps 
in  a  stronger  degree,  to  a  course  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  pursued  inside  of  the  penitentiary.  Reli- 
gious worship,  in  a  common  assembly,  is  known  to  de- 
rive some  of  its  impressive  effects  upon  the  worshippers, 
from  the  principle  of  association,  and  the  union  of  the 
individuals  in  the  common  purpose;  while  it  is  evident 
that  sermons  and  religious  lectures  may  be  heaixl  by 
hundreds,  with  as  much  and  perhaps  greater  advantage 


♦  Power's  account  of  Auburn,  p.  21. 
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than  by  a  solitary  individual.  Whatever  benefits  may 
be  derived  from  the  solitary  perusal  of  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  and  suitable  relig-ious  woi-ks,  are  attainable  by  tl>e 
convict  in  his  dormitory,  where,  between  the  hour  of  fin- 
ishing labour,  and  that  of  retiring-  to  rest,  on  Sundays 
and  at  other  periods  ainple  time  and  opportunity  are 
given  for  the  purpose.  W,e  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  wherever  refjrmation  or  arriendinent  may  seem 
practicable,  literary  or  relig-ious  instruction  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  convenient  and  clfectual  manner 
on  this  system. 

Having-  thus  very  briefly  pointed  out  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages attending  the  method  of  penitentiary  punish- 
jjient,  we  have  last  considered,  we  proceed  with  the 
same  brevity  to  notice  some  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  it,  ^nd  which  have  not  been  already  examined 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  report. 

And,  it  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  old  penitentiaries  still  subsists,  though  per- 
haps in  a  mitig-ated  degree,  namely,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  convicts  during  the  working  hours,  which, 
it  is  alleged,  no  degree  of  inspection  or  severity  of  disci- 
pline can  altog-ether  prevent.  To  this  we  have  already 
we  think  made  a  sufficient  answer  in  principle,  andean, 
onlyj  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  oppose 
the  testimony  of  all  who  have  visited  the  prisons  of  Au- 
burn, Sing  Sing  and  Wethersfield  to  satisfy  the  leglsla- 
tijre,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  great  evils  alluded  to  are 
effectually  prevented.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  in 
us  to  repeat  the  facts  and  reasoning  upon  which  we  have 
Gome  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  character 
of  the  convicts  from  that  modified  and  controlled  associ- 
ation, which  takes  place  when  convicts  are  assembled 
for  joint  labour,  under  a  proper  system  of  inspection. — 
AVe  dismiss  this  objection  therefore  without  further  com- 
ment. 

In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  objec- 
tion to  the  system  proposed,  that  it  requires  for  its  ob- 
ject of  thus  subduing  the  convicts  into  silence  and  hu- 
mility, while  in  the  workshops,  a  degree  of  rigid  disci- 
pline, which  can  only  be  maintained  by  severe  corporal 
punishments,  such  as  are  practised  at  Auburn,  and 
which  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  refor- 
mation, and  at  variance  with  the  humane  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  serious  objection,  and  de- 
serving of  thorough  examination,  and  grave  reflection. 
If  the  system  of  penitentiary  labour  can  be  maintained  in 
.Vdence  and  humility,  only  by  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishments;  and  such  corporal  punishments  must  ne- 
cessarily be  cruel  in  their  character,  and  prejudicial  in 
their  effects  upon  the  disposition  of  the  convicts,  un- 
doubtedly this  would  go  far  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system,  and  would  perhaps  leave  us  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  under  all  its  imperfections.  We 
will  take  leave,  however,  to  doubt,  whether  these  gloo- 
my features  are'  the  necessarv  characteristics  or  conse- 
quences of  tlie  system  of  joint  labour.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that  corporal 
punishment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enforcement 
of  discipline,  in  such  an  institution.  That  it  has  been 
inflicted  with  advantage  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
we  have  no  doubt;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment perhaps  equally  eflicacious.  Snlitarv  imprison- 
ment, for  mstance,  on  low  diet,  for  a  short  period,  has 
heretofore  been  used  witli  signal  success,  as  a  measure 
of  prison  punishment;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  It  would  fail  of  eff^ect  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  considering.  The  cells  used  for  dormitories  would 
afford  suitable  places  of  confinement;  and  there,  it  is  be- 
lieved, oi>  bread  and  water  for  a  diet,  there  would  be 
found  suflicient  punishment  to  avenge  the  breach  of  pri- 
son  disciphne,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  ofl"ence.  The 
only  objection  to  this  kind  of  punishment  is  that  it  pre- 
vents the  prisoner  being  employed  at  productive  labour 


for  the  time,  and  may  not  be  felt  as  a  sufficiently  severe 
punishment  by  the  idle.  To  remedy  which,  we  would  > 
provide,  that  the  period  of  time  passed  in  solitude  for  a 
breach  of  the  prison  rules  should  not  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  original  term  of  imprisonment;  but  that  for 
every  day  so  passed  in  solitary  cells  there  should  be 
added  a  certain  number  of  days  to  be  employed  at  hard 
labour.  This,  we  think,  would  have  the  desired  efiect. 
Supposing-,  however,  that  it  shall  be  found  by  experi- 
ence that  nothing  is  so  effectual  to  restrain  the  evil  dis- 
position of  convicts,  and  to  compel  conformity  to  the 
prison  rules,  as  corporal  punishment,  we  are  next  to 
consider  whether  this  .species  of  punishment  be  repug- 
nant in  principle  or  under  proper  control  injurious  or 
dangerous  in  practice. 

We  arc  not  aware  of  any  principle  of  our  political  con- 
stitution, or  of  any  reason  of  morals,  which  forbids  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  convicted  crimi- 
nals. The  antiquity  of  this  method  of  chastisement  is 
vouched  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  at  the  same  time 
admonish  us  not  to  withhold  it  from  those  upon  whom 
it  ought  to  be  inflicted.  All  nations  of  whom  we  have 
memorials,  whatever  may  have  been  the  freedom  of 
their  political  constitutions,  liave  sanctioned  its  applica- 
tion. If  we  examine  the  legislation  of  the  venerable 
founders  of  our  own  commonwealth,  we  shall  find  that 
the  punishment  of  whipping  was  authorised  by  express 
enactments.  In  the  great  law,  adopted  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1682,  it  is  declared  that  whosoever  should 
be  found  guilty  of  adultery  shall  be  publicly  whipped, 
and  suffer  one  year's  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  in  the 
house  of  correction.  The  s.ame  punishment  was  ordain» 
ed  for  arson,  rape  and  certain  other  crimes.  Such  were 
the  views  of  William  Penn,  with  respect  to  corporal 
punishments.  In  1693  when  a  revision  of  the  laws  took 
place,  the  punishment  of  larceny  and  robbery  was  di- 
rected to  be  by  the  infliction  of  stripes  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine  in  number,  and  by  imprisonment  at  hard  la- 
bour. A  still  more  distinct  and  applicable  precedent 
however  is  to  be  found  in  an  act  of  assembly  of  this 
commonwealth  passed  in  the  }-ear  1717,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  in  all  cases  of  felonies  for  which  the  of- 
fender was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  he  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  laboui-,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  3-ears: — - 
"And  171  case  such  person  orpersons  shullrefusc  or  neglect 
to  work  and  labour,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  master  or 
keeper  of  such  house  of  correction  w  public  workhouse  re- 
spectively, is  lierehy  required  to  give  such  persons  such 
due  correction  as  shall  be  fit  and  necessary  in  that  be- 
half" 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  early  legislators  of 
Pennsylvania  were  not  sensible  of  any  thing  unchristian, 
inhuman,  or  inexpedient,  in  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  upon  such  as  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
land.  And  when  we  reflect  that  in  most  of  the  modern 
countries  of  Europe  military  discipline  is  maintained  by 
this  means,  and  that  in  our  own  navy  it  has  been  used 
from  the  outset  to  enforce  subordination,  we  think  that 
tliere  is  no  great  reason  to  be  shocked  at  a  proposal  of 
administering- it  to  felons  who  have  first  violated  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  then  violated  the  laws  of  the  prison  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

How  far  the  punishment  of  flagellation  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the  con- 
victs or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  prison,  will  be 
seen  by  a  few  short  extracts  which  vi'c  propose  to  make 
from  some  documents  of  authority.  In  the  first  report 
of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  society  is  the  following 
passage.  "  If  the  efiicacy  of  the  different  modes  of  pu- 
nishment were  to  be  judged  of  by  the  discipline  of  the 
respective  institutions,  punishment  by  stripes,  as  at  Au- 
burn, would  be  preferred.  The  diflfcrence  in  the  order, 
industry,  and  subdued  feeling  as  exhibited  by  the  pri- 
soners is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,"  &c. 
•ludge  Powers  bears  the  following  testimony;  "  The 
high  repnUtion  M  hich  the  discipl'me  of  this  prison  has 
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acquired  is  a  sufficient  ar^ment  to  prove  that  stripes  are 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  coercion  that  have  ever 
yet  been  adopted.  And  it  may  well  be  added  as  an  un- 
doubted ti-uth,  that  this  mode  occasions  much  less  per- 
sonal suffering'  to  the  convicts,  as  well  as  loss  of  time, 
than  any  other  which  could  be  devised.  So  certain  and 
instantaneously  does  correction  follow  offences,  that  they 
rarely  occur,  and  hence  there  is  no  loss  of  time,  and  but 
little  amount  of  suffering-.  It  is  better  as  well  as  easier 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  than  to  redress 
them  by  subsequent  punishment;  and  this  capital  prin- 
ciple should  be  adhered  to  by  all  g'overnments." 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  N. 
York  leg-islaturc  in  1826,  to  visit  the  Auburn  prison, 
from  whicli  we  have  already  quoted,  contains  the  follow- 
ing'remai'ks:  "A  vast  majority  of  the  convicts  have  found 
their  way  into  the  prison  tlu  oug'h  a  long  course  of  chi- 
caneiy,  villainy  and  crime.  Artful,  cunning,  cheating, 
rambling,  idle,  rarely  havir.g-  any  fixed  residence,  or 
practised  any  honest  calling,  and  to  whose  feelings  a  re- 
gular course  of  honest  industry  and  labour  is  of  all  thing's 
the  most  abhorrent;  long  experience  has  shown  that 
overindulgence,  coaxing  or  liiring  them  to  be  better  is 
pernicious,  and  often  tends  to  disorder  and  disaffection. 
The  few  rules  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  con- 
victs are  easily  learned  and  practised,  where  there  is  a 
disposition  to  learn  and  practise  tliem.  But  resistance 
or  the  evasion  of  these  rules  is  often  found  to  be  upper- 
most in  their  minds;  and  a  few  days  lounging  in  a  cell, 
or  even  upon  bread  and  water,  is  preferred  to  the  irk- 
someness  of  steady  labour.  The  discipline  of  the  Au- 
burn prison,  instead  of  this  indulg-cnce,  takes  measures 
for  convincing  the  felon  that  he  is  no  longer  his  own  mas- 
ter, no  longer  in  a  condition  to  practise  deception  in  idle- 
ness; that  he  must  learn  and  practise  diligently  some 
useful  trade,  whereby  when  he  is  let  out  of  the  prison  to 
obtain  an  honest  hving."  .\fter  detailing  certain  instances 
t>{  real  or  supposed  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  the  commissioners  finally  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  "die  Auburn  prison  with  its  government 
and  discipline,  notwithstanding  tlie  faults  and  abuses  in 
practice  pointed  out,  is  mucli  better  calculated  to  effect 
the  purposes  sug'gested,  than  any  other  which  we  have 
heard  or  have  any  knowledge  of"  It  is  stated  by  the 
commissioners  as  a  fact  of  importance  connected  with 
the  question  of  tlie  oppressiveness  of  the  system  of  fla- 
gellation, that  an  extraordinary  degree  of  health  prevails 
in  the  Auburn  prison.  "The  average  number  in  the 
hospital  is  not  i/iree  per  ce.nl.  \  distingaishcd  and  vene- 
rable physician  from  a  ncig-hbouring-  state  visited  the 
hospital,  and  saw  all  tlie  ])risoner3  pass  in  review  in  our 
presence;  and  then  declared  without  any  reserve,  that 
their  health  exceeded  that  of  tlie  country  at  large." — 
AVith  this  statement  the  last  annual  report  of  the  inspec- 
tors fully  concurs.  It  is  there  said,  "  The  health  of  the 
convicts  is  remarkably  good.  There  is  net  a  convict 
sick  except  from  some  chroriic  aflcction.  By  a  refer- 
ence to  the  physician's  report  it  will  be  found  that  there 
have  been  seven  deaths  during  the  past  year;  four  of 
which  were  of  consumption." 

Notwithstanding-  the  opinions  and  facts  here  stated. 
We  incline  to  the  belief,  already  expressed,  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  may  be  preserved  by  the  mode  we 
have  suggested,  of  solitary  confinement  on  low  diet, 
with  the  provision  for  lenijlhening'  the  future  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labour,  in  every  such  case.  It  is  highly 
important  however,  we  conceive,  tli.it  the  punishment 
should  be  Certain,  unchanging',  and  .should  follow  imme- 
diately and  without  appeal,  upon  the  commission  of  the 
offence.  It  is  (,'n!y  with  these  assistknls,  that  it  is  likely 
in  our  opinion  to  supersede  tlie  necessity  of  Corporal 
punishments. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  w  a  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  legislature  will  regard  the  objection  to 
the  system  of  joint  labour,  which  supposes  the  necessity 
of  corporal  punishments,  as  an  insurmountable  difficul- 
ty; but  welg'hing  all  circumstances  and  a%v.ire  thul  no 


human  system  can  be  devised  which  will  not  contain 
some  mixture  of  evil,  they  will  be  induced  to  think  that 
the  balance  of  good  is  to  be  found  On  the  side  of  that 
system  which  has  been  shown  to  be  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  great  ends  of  punishment  as  respects  the  of- 
fender, and  the  community  with  the  least  burden  upon 
the  finances  of  the  state. 

We  have  thus,  with  as  much'  brevity  as  was  consistent 
with  a  fair  and  full  examination  of  the  important  question 
at  i.ssue,  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  directions  of 
the  legislature  by  furnisliing  "  such  suggestions  and  ob- 
servations" as  appear  to  us,  necessary  to  a  proper  deter- 
mination on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  We  have 
reviewed  the  several  modes  of  punishment  adopted  by 
the  different  nations  of  the  world,  and  examined  their 
respective  advantages  asd  evils.  Beg'inning  with  the 
highest  and  simplest  of  punishment,  which  consists  in 
the  deprivation  of  life,  and  passing  through  the  several 
varieties  of  mitigated  infliction,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  an  analysis  of  each,  some  light  for  our  gui- 
dance in  the  difficult  parts  of  penitentiary  punishment. 
If,  after  an  honest  investigation  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
branches  and  bearings,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  punishment,  which  prescribes  haid 
laboiu',  with  due  inspection,  in  joint  workshops,  duringr 
the  day,  and  separate  dormitories  at  night,  is?  preferable 
to  solitary  imprisonment  by  day  and  night,  witih  or  with- 
out labour,  the  legislature  and  our  fellow  citizens  may 
be  assured,  that  it  is  a  conclusion  to'which  we  have  come 
with  great  and  sincere  reluctance.  We  entered  upon 
the  performance  of  our  duty  with  a  belief  and  wish  that 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement  proposed  to  be  f)ur- 
sued  in  the  new  prisons  at  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia, 
would  be  found,  upon  examination  and  experience,  to 
be  sound  in  theory,  valuable  as  respects  convicts,  and 
not  inconveniently  burdensome  to  the  finances  of  the 
state.  We  have  a  common  interest  with  the  rest  of  our 
fellow  citizens  that  the  pubHc  money  should  appeal-  to' 
have  been  advantageously  expended  on  the  great  un- 
dertakings at  the  two  cities;  and  we.trustthat  we  pos- 
sess a  sufficiently  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  our  state,  not  lightly  to  recommend- 
the  abandonment  of  any  system  which  may  be  thought 
peculiarly  the  offspring  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  belief,- 
however,  in  the  value  of  solitary  confinement  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crimes  li.is  gi-adually  given  way  before  the 
irresistible  conviction,  which  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject  has  forced  upon  us;  and  however  the  con- 
chislon  may  be  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of  a' 
hig'hly  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  as  well 
as  with  our  own  pre-conceived  impressions,  we  should 
be  unfaithful  to  our  trust,  and  to  our  consciences,  if 
we  hesitated,  for  a  moment,  to  declare  our  deliberate 
opinion. 

If,  therefore,  the  question  were  entirely  open  in  this 
state,  if  previous  arrangements  of  a  nature  too  serious  to 
be  be  overlooked  did  not  interfere,  we  should  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  legislature  the  entire  and  absolute 
adoption  of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  at  night, 
with  joint  labour  in  the  day  time,  on  the  plan  of  th':  pe- 
nitentiaries at  Auburn,  Sing  Sing  and  AVethcrsfield.— 
Situated  however  as  we  are  in  this  state;  with  a  prison 
completed  at  Pittsburg  on  the  plan  of  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  and  with  another  partially  finished 
at  Philadelphia  intended  for  solitary  confinement  and 
perhaps  for  solitary  labour,  ■w-e  feel  that  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  use  the  same  measure  of  suggestion  that  we 
otherwise  s!iou4- 1.  "Witliout  an  abandonment  of  the  pre- 
sent buildings  upon  which  so  much  of  the  public  money 
has  been  expended,  the  system  pursued  at  Auburn  can- 
not be  adopted  in  all  its  features.  It  remains  then  to  be 
considered,  whether  it  can  be  introduced  partiaUy  m 
tlie  existing  condition  of  tlie  two  prisons  and  to  what 
extent. 

The  prison  at  Pittsburg,  it  has  been  abeady  stated,  is 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  completed  on  the  plan  ofsolitaiy 
confiti*>ment  without  labour,  as  ongmally  adopted.— 
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From  the  draft  annexed  to  this  report  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  cells  are  placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle; it  being'  intended  that  the  observatory  of  the  keep- 
er should  be  situated  in  the  centre.  Attached  to  each 
cell  is  an  exercising  vard.  The  prison  was  first  occupied 
by  convicts  on  the  iirst  of  .July  1826.  On  the  8th  of 
February  last,  a  communication  was  made  by  the  inspec- 
tors to  the  legislature,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing' extract,  to  exhibit  their  views  of  the  character  and 
defects  of  the  prison: 

"This  penitentiary,  having  been  contemplated  for  so- 
litary confinement  without  labour,  a  singular  anomaly 
exists  between  the  sentences  of  the  convicts  and  their 
mode  of  treatment.  By  the  existing  law  hard  labour  is  a 
component  part,  and  leading  feature  of  the  punishment; 
and  under  the  system  it  is,  that  this  term  of  servitude  is 
extended  to  a  longer  period,  than  would  probably  be 
required  under  strict  solitary  confinement.  But  the 
board  at  Pittsburg  has  not  the  means,  such  as  workshops 
and  tools,  of  putting-  them  to  employment.  Neither  pro- 
bably, is  at  all  desired  that  they  sliould  do  so;  as  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  is 
to  be  exclusively  adhered  to,  and  a  fair  experiment  made 
of  its  advantages.  That  this  system  is  well,  though  ex- 
pensively, calculated  for  the  safety  of  society  in  the  com- 
plete seclusion  of  the  convict;  and  that  it  is  as  well 
adapted  to  cherish  the  hopes  of  his  ultimate  reformation 
as  any  that  can  be  devised,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It 
must  however  be  admitted,  that  it  is  still  made  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  same  effects  could  not  be  equally  well 
obtained  by  compelling  them  to  labour,  at  some  useful 
occupation,  either  in  solitude  or  in  small  companies,  re- 
sorting to  strict  confinement  for  Limited  periods,  as  a  se- 
verer punishment  for  the  higlier  grades  of  crime,  and 
when  necessai-y  using  it  as  a  means  of  disciplining  and 
subduing  the  refractory.  He  could  thus,  as  is  alleged, 
be  compelled  in  some  measiu-e  to  render  up  to  society  a 
remuneration  for  his  maintenance  and  custody." 

"It  is  hardlt/  practicable  with  the  present  plan  of  the 
penitentiary,  to  cairy  into  effect  complete  solitary  impri- 
sonment, without  keepingthe  criminals  continually  immu- 
red in  their  cells.  So  sti-ict  a  course  of  confinement  con- 
tmued  steadily  for  any  considerable  period  of  time, 
would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occasion  a  waste  of  health. 
Exercise  is  neccssai'}^  and  that  exercise  ought  to  consist 
of  application  to  labour,  or  walking  within  prescribed 
limits.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  labour  is  not  provided  for 
in  this  penitentiary;  and  as  to  the  opportunity  of  walk- 
ing-, that,  under  present  circumstances,  must  necessarily 
be  mdulged  in  front  of  the  entire  row  of  cells,  to  which 
the  prisoner  may  be  attached,  and  is  in  full  view  and 
hearing  of  the  occupants.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
the  board  recommends  that  separate  yards  in  one  or  two 
of  the  sections  belaid  ofi^^and  walled'in,  in  front  of  each 
cell.  This  miprovement  can  be  done  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense; and  if,  hereafter,  the  labouring  system  should  be 
introduced  by  the  legislature  into  tliis  penitentiai-v,  the 
cells  thus  enclosed  or  separated  %\  ould  be  peculiarly 
weU  adapted  to  the  close  confinement  of  the  more  refrac- 
tory and  desperate  offenders." 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the 
prison,  and  its  capabihty  of  being  used  on  the  system  of 
joint  labour  we  addressed  a  number  of  questions  to  the 
inspectors;  from  the  answers  to  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

"The  penitentiary  is  now  nearly  compj-^ted  accordins' 
to  the  prescribed  plan.  Defects  in  the  plan  have  alre:idy 
occurred  to  the  inspectors,  all  of  which  can  be  remedied 
without  much  inconvenience  or  unreasonable  expense. 

H  ^^'ant  .of  ventilation  for  the  cells;  some  additional 
walls,  subdivKhng  the  yards  bef3re  some  sections  of  cells; 
separate  privies  for  the  keepers'  apartments;  a  conside- 
rabJe  alteration  in  the  intei-ior  of  the  main  or  front  build- 
ing so  as  to  render  it  capal)le  of  accommodating  an  ad- 
ditional keeper,  are  the  prominent  improvements  re- 
quired.   From  1500  to  2000  dollars  wbuld  accomplish 


the  \\  hole  and  render  it  well-adapted  to  its  design,  soli' 
tary  confinement." 

"As  respects  a  system  of  labour,  I  was  apprehensive 
that  considerable  attention  would  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose;  but  I  have  made  a  full  inquiry  and  examination 
and  am  satisfied  that  little  else  than  the  erection  of  work- 
shops is  necessary  to  make  it  a  most  admu-able  establish- 
ment, uniting  the  two  systems  of  labour  and  strict  con- 
finement. For  such  workshops  there  are  ample  spaces 
left,  and  in  the  most  desirable  position.  Three  large 
workshops  each  zhont  forty  feet  by  fifty  ms^y  be  erected 
on  each  side  of  the  central  yard.  These  in  my  opinion 
will  contain  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  con- 
victs in  every  kind  of  trade  that  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  Three  thousand 
dollars  woidd  build  these  six  workshops,  and  enable  the 
board  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  labour  either  entire- 
ly or  partially." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  impediments  exist  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  Pittsburg  prison  to  the  system  of  joint 
labour,  with  strict  separation  at  night. 

The  new  penitentiary  near  Philadelphia,  is  well  known 
to  the  legislature,  to  be  on  a  scale  of  greater  extent  than 
that  at  Pittsburg.  The  outer  walls,  which  are  built  of 
stone,  and  are  30  feet  high,  enclose  an  area  of  nearly  12 
acres,  within  which  space  there  must  doubtless  be  room 
for  many  extensive  buildings.  The  cells,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  were  intended  to  be  placed  in  seven  blocks 
diverging  from  the  common  centre;  each  block  contain- 
ing 38  cells,  and  being  only  one  story  in  height.  Of  these 
blocks  or  radii  only  three  have  been  completed,  which 
are  calculated  to  contain  114  convicts.  The  sum  requi- 
site to  complete  the  remaining  four  blocks,  according  to 
the  estimate  furnished  by  the  commissioners  to  the  le- 
gislature in  the  session  of  1825-6,  would  be  99,978,  or 
httle  short  of  $100,000. 

Should  the  legislature  concur  with  us  in  the  opinions 
we  have  expressed  respecting-  the  superiority  of  the  sys- 
tem of  joint  labour  over  that  of  absolute  solitary  con- 
finement, they  may  nevertheless  be  disposed  to  give  the 
latter  system  a  fair  trial,  so  fiir  as  the  buildings  ah-eady 
completed  admit  of  the  attempt;  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  considered  as  due  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens with  whom  the  plan  originated,  in  this  state.  In  the 
remaining  part  of  the  enclosure  near  Philadelphia,  am- 
ple space  exists  for  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  the  plan 
of  tliose  at  Sing  Sing  and  AVethersfield,  in  which  may  be 
contained  the  sleeping  rooms  of  eight  hundred  convicts 
should  so  many  be  necessary,  and  such  other  appart- 
ments  as  may  be  required;  and  for  the  erection  of  cover- 
ed workshops  for  the  performance  of  their  joint  labour. 
The  cost  of  these  buildings,  it  is  believed,  will  not  equal 
the  amount  required  for  the  remaining  four  blocks  of 
cells  on  the  original  plan.  AVhen  it  is  remembered  th.at 
these  four  blocks  will  contain  only  152  prisoners,  and 
the  whole  prison  on  the  original  plan  only  265  prison- 
ers, and  that  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  the  old 
prison,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  about  500,  (ex- 
clu^i^'e  of  those  from  the  counties  which  now  send  their 
convicts  to  Pittsburg.)  it  v.-ill  be  seen  that  provision  must 
be  made,  somewhere  else,  for  at  least  230  convicts;  un- 
less we  are  disposed  to  place  so  much  faith  in  the  system 
as  to  believe,  that  it  will  reduce  the  averag-e  number  of 
convicts  to  266,  and  keep  it  at  that  point,  notwithstand- 
ing- tlie  increasing  population  of  the  state.  The  awange- 
ment  we  have  suggested,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  for  the  whole  body  of  convicts,  at  an  expense 
in  respect  of  buildings,  probably  less  than  would  be  re- 
quired on  the  other  system  for  a  very  limited  number; 
and  this  advantage  becomes  more  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Walnut  street  prison  may,  at  an  c-ar- 
ly  period  after  the  completion  of  the  necessary  dormito- 
ries, be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs; 
whereas,  if  the  proposed  system  of  solitude  be  adopted 
throughout,  the  Walnut  street  prison  must  probably  be 
maintained  in  its  present  condition,  until  another  series  of 
solitary  cells  shall  be  constructed  for  all  the  convicts 
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whom  the  penitentiarj-  on  Francis'  lane  is  unable  to  ac- 
commodate. 

Influenced  by  these  sentiments,  the  legislature  will 
perceive  that  in  the  draft  of  the  bill  for  consolidating' and 
amending-  the  penal  laws,  which  we  now  respectfully 
submit,  we  have  made  provision  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  by  solitaiy  confinement,  both  by  nig-ht 
and  day.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  persons  like- 
ly to  be  convicted  of  these  crimes  in  future  will  not  be 
greater  than  the  solitary  cells  now  completed  at  the  east- 
ern penitentiary.  We  have  endeavoured  to  select  such 
crimes  for  this  punishment,  as  it  seemed  to  us  were  the 
result  of  passions  or  vices  which,  if  ever,  solitude  would 
be  effectual  to  extirpate  or  tame.  For  the  remaining- 
crimes  and  offences,  we  have  provided  the  punishment 
of  hard  labour  in  common  workshops  by  day,  and  solita- 
ry imprisonment  by  night;  a  mode  of  punishment  which, 
under  proper  disciphne,  we  firmty  believe  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  effect  the  great  objects  which  all  wise 
and  Imman  governments  have  in  view  in  the  formation  of 
a  penal  code. 

In  conformity  with  the  second  of  the  resolutions,  un- 
der which  we  were  commissioned,  which  directs  us  "to 
prepare  and  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture a  body  of  rules,  for  the  internal  policy  and  govern- 
ment of,  and  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries 
within  this  commonwealth,"  we  have  prepared,  and 
herewith  submit  the  draft  of  a  bill  (No.  3,)  "  concerning 
the  eastern  and  western  penitentiaries  within  this  com- 
monwealth," in  which  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
government  and  treatment  of  convicts  on  both  of  the 
systems  which  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  inspectors  of  each  penitentia- 
ry are  directed  to  cause  the  convicts  confined  in  solitude 
to  be  employed  at  such  labour  as  may  be  practicable 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  such  solitude.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  consider  such  labour  com- 
patible with  strict  solitude,  and  with  the  preservation 
of  health;  but  we  think  that  it  is  better  to  try  the  exper- 
iment than  to  place  convicts  in  idle  solitude.  It  will 
rest  however,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislatui-e  to  en- 
act the  bill  submitted  to  them,  or  such  parts  as  may  be 
consistent  with  their  determination  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion before  them. 

Certain  tables  and  documents  illustrative  of  points  con- 
tained in  this  report,  or  in  other  branches  of  our  labours, 
have  been  prepared  or  collected,  and  are  herewith  laid 
before  the  legislature. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
CHARLES  SIIALEK,"^ 
EDWARD  KING,       i  Commissioners. 
T.  J.  AVIIARTON.  3 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  20ik,  1827. 
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Journal  of  the  voyage  of  the  schooner  White  Fish  in  the 
year  1795,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Philadelphia. 

Springfield,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

I  liave  exti-acted  from  my  journal  of  1795,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  my  voyage  from  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake 
Erie,  to  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Lum- 
mis,  in  the  schooner  White  Fish,  constructed  by  our- 
selves at  the  former  place  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
without  adequate  tools  for  such  a  work,  and  the  whole 
of  the  timber  taken  from  the  woods.  I'he  dimensions 
of  the  vf  ssel  were,  13  feet  keel,  23  feet  from  stem  to 
stern,  aud  6  feet  beam,  v/itliout  a  deck. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1795,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 
We  coiismenced  our  voyage  with  a  fair  wind^  and  arrived 
on  the  i23d,  at  9  o'clock,.  P.  M.  in  the  harbour  of  Buffalo 
creek,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  distant 
from  car  departure  about  90  miles,  without  any  remark 


able  occurrence,  except  in  passing  the  bar,  which,  as  it 
was  dark,  and  the  surf  beating  high,  was  difficult  andS 
dangerous,  but  when  we  had  entered,  found  it  an  sicel- 
lent  harbour. 

25th. — Having  been  detained  yesterday  by  stress  of 
weather,  but  it  having  changed,  and  appearing  fine  and 
pleasant  this  morning,  we  put  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
passing  Fort  Erie,  entered  the  strait  or  river  Niagara, 
and  rowed  down  to  Chipawa  river,  distant  20  miles,, 
where  we  arrived  about  12  o'clock,  M.  and  landed  in  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  Chipawa  empties  itself  into 
the  Niagra  river,  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  falls,  and 
just  witliin  its  mouth  there  is  a  wharf,  and  a  large  store- 
house, to  deposit  the  goods  carried  round  the  falls. — 
The  British  have  a  garrison  at  this  place,  at  present  com- 
manded by  captain  Hamilton,  by  whom  we  were  treated 
with  much  politeness. 

Having  leisure  this  afternoon  we  crossed  the  river  Ni- 
agaratofortSclosher,  and  went  down  to  the  falls,  on  the 
United  States'  side,  for  the  double  purpose  of  h.aving  a 
view  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  also  of  ascertaining- 
the  perpendicular  height,  which  I  found,  by  a  fair  ex- 
periment, made  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  to  be  oner 
liunch-ed  and  sixty-two  feet.  As  many  experiments  have- 
been  made,  and  different  accounts  given  of  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  this  stupendous  cascade,  I  have  been 
the  more  particular,  and  feel  no  doubt  in  asserting,  that 
this  admeasurement  is  accurate. 

In  ti-aversing  down  the  river  from  fort  Scloshcr,  the 
mind  of  the  observer  is  gradually  filled  with  a  degree  of 
horror,  occ.isioned  by  the  astonishing  and  tremendous 
noise  of  the  water,  as  it  descends  over  an  uneven  bed  of 
rocks,  and  is  hurried  on  to  the  perpendicular  pitch ;  but 
on  arriving  at  that  place,  the  feelings  are  instantavreous- 
ly  changed,  and  astonishment  succeeds  the  place  of  hor- 
ror. The  stupendous  abyss — the  beautiful  and  varied 
shades  of  the  water  in  descending — the  considerable 
spray  that  is  continually  arising,  and  the  tremendous 
noise,  the  cause  of  which  occasions  a  sensible  tremour 
in  the  earth;  all  presented  to  the  vie^v  and  hearing 
at  the  same  time,  conspire  to  fill  the  mind  with  astonish- 
ment. 

The  river,  immediately  above  the  perpendicular  pitch,, 
is  divided  by  an  island,  called  Goat  Island,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  waterfalls  on  the  Canada  side,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  .semi-circle,  or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  deno- 
minated, the  horse  shoe.  The  extent  of  the  cascade,  in- 
cluding Goat  Island,  from  the  best  observations  1  was 
enabled  to  make,  having  no  instrument  with  me  to  take 
ang-les,  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile — bat  tlie  river, 
immediately  below  the  cascade,  gliding  off  rect.-ingular- 
ly,  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  does 
not  much  exceed  that  width  until  it  approaches  near  tcv 
Qucen.stown.  The  spray  is  so  considerable  that  whilst 
I  remained  there,  which  was  but  a  short  time,  no  longer 
than  sufficient  to  comjilete  the  operation,  I  was  alm.ost 
wet  to  the  skin.  And  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  coloured  rain-bows  was  reflect- 
ed, by  the  sun,  on  the  spray,  I  ever  beheld,  forming  al- 
most an  entire  cu-cle,  the  sight  of  which  was  a  sufticient 
compensation  for  being  wet. 

It  l»s  been  frequently  said  tlrat  there  is  a  possibility 
of  passing,  with  safety,  between  the  sheet  of  water  and 
the  rocks,  clear  across  the  river;  but,  from  observation, 
I  conceive  it  to  be  fabulous,  and  the  thing  utterly  impos- 
sible. Y'ou  may, 'tis  true,  penetrate  some  distance  be- 
tween the  sheet  of  water  and  the  rocks,  on  the  Canada 
side,  under  what  is  called  the  table  rock,  but  to  no  great 
extent.  The  table  rock  projecting  considerably,  forms 
a  vacuum  between  it  and  the  sheet  of  water;  but,  on 
the  United  States  side,  the  sheet  of  water  falls  so  close 
to  the  rock,  that  there  is  very  little  if  any  vacuum  what- 
ever. 

The  scraggy  appearance  of  the  perpendisular  rocks, 
on  each  side  of  the  great  chasm  below  the  fi»lls,  as  far  as 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing,  confirms  me  in  the  be- 
lief that  tMs  ^eat  chasm  has  been  excavated  by  the  ac- 
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tionof  the  river  from  time  immemorial,  and  tliatthe  per- 
pendicular pitch  was  not  formerly  as  high  up  as  it  is 
now  by  several  miles;  and,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
process  of  time,  it  will  wear  away  clear  up  to  Lake 
Erie. 

Having'  fully  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  view  of  the 
falls,  we  returned  to  Chipawa. 

26th.  Having-  a  wag-on  in  preparation,  we  had  our 
boat  loaded  thereon,  eai-ly  this  morning,  and  proceeded 
to  the  lower  landing  at  Queenstown,  about  ten  miles, 
and  launching  hor,  put  our  baggage  on  board,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Newark,  at  the  confluence  of 
Niagara  river  with  Lake  Ontario,  opposite  Fort  Niagai-a, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  where  we  arrived  about  dark, 
and  where  we  remained  until  the  29th,  and  tlience  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage,  coasting  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  by  far  superior  to  Lake  Eric  for 
navigation,  and  arrived,  on  the  2d  of  October,  at  the 
great  Sodus,  a  most  beautiful,  capacious,  and  safe  Bay 
for  vessels,  both  on  account  of  water  as  well  as  weather, 
and  is  situated  about  100  miles  eastward  of  Newark,  and 
30  miles  west  of  Oswego. 

At  this  place,  we  purchased  a  Massasauga  Indian  Ca- 
noe, made  of  birch  bark,  very  handsomely  finished,  and 
so  light,  that  Jir.  Lumnils  and  I,  carried  her,  with  ease, 
on  our  shoulders  to  our  schooner,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, notwithstanding  slic  was  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  ten  barrels  of  flour.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
brought  her  to  Philadelphia,  and  place  her  in  Peale's 
Museum,  but  in  this  we  were  unfortunately  disappointed 
by  an  accident  which  we  could  not  possibly  have  fore- 
seen. 

Oct.  3d.  The  wind  ans-vvering,  we  set  sail  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  on  our  passage  from  Sodus  to  Oswego,  in  en- 
countering a  tolerably  severe  gale,  the  rope,  which  fast- 
ened the  canoe  to  the  schoonci-,  gave  way,  and  she  went 
oft"  before  the  wind,  directly  from  the  slioi-c.  AVe  im- 
mediately put  about,  and  regained  the  canoe,  and  secur- 
ed hor  as  well  as  our  means  would  permit,  but  it  was  in- 
sufficient— the  same  thing  occurred  twice  more,  when  I 
found,  as  we  were  getting  a  g-reat  distance  from  the  land, 
and  the  wind  increasing,  tliat  it  would  be  necessary  to 
abandon  the  canoe  altogether,  if  she  again  broke  loose, 
or  run  the  risk,  and  very  great  it  was,  of  being  lost  our- 
selves— she  broke  loose  ag-ain,  and  was  abandoned,  and 
we,  with  the  g-reatest  possible  exertion,  regained  the 
shore,  the  wind  continuing'  to  increase.  We  arrived, 
however,  at  Oswego,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  without  any 
farther  accident,  keeping  close  in  shore,  and  the  wind 
continuing  off  tlie  land. 

From  the  4th  to  the  14-th  inclusive,  we  were  ascending 
the  Oswego  river,  12  miles  to  the  falls,  getting  the 
schooner  cairied  round  the  falls,  1  mile,  ascending 
thence,  12  miles  to  the  three  river  point,  or  more  pro- 
perly, to  the  confluence  of  the  Annandauga  and  Oneida 
rivers,  ascending  the  Oneida  river,  18  miles,  sailing 
throug-h  the  Oneida  Lake,  36  miles,  and  ascendiiig 
AVood  Creek,  30  miles,  to  tlie  portage,  of  1  mile,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mohawk  river.  Having  been  obliged 
to  exert  every  nerve,  in  many  places,  wlierc  the  water 
was  rapid,  the  labour  being  excessive,  with  a  vessel  liav- 
ing  a  keel. 

15tli.  Had  the  schooner  loaded  the  tliird  time  on  a 
wagon  and  carried  across  the  portage,  to  the  Mohawk 
river,  passing  the  scite  of  the  fort,  formerly  called  Fort 
Stanwix,  where  Col.  St.  Legcr  besieg'ed  Col.  Gansc- 
voort,  during-  the  revolutionary  war,  in  the  year  1777, 
which  was  so  nobly  defended,  and  the  siege  raised.  It 
is  a  most  delightful  spot,  being  a  commanding  situation, 
the  ground  falling  every  way,  though  g-radual.  [The 
scltc  on  which  the  village  of  Rome  now  stands.] 

The  schooner  being-  launched  into  the  Mohawk,  we 
proceeded  do-vrn  the  river,  it  raining  hard  all  tha  after- 
noon, and  arrived  in  the  evening,  at  a  place  called  Fort 
Schuyler,  where  there  was  a  taveni-housc,  bake-house, 
and  blacksmith's  shop,  only.    [The  scito  v.'hicli  is  now 


covered  with  the  flourishing*  and  very  populous  villasre 
of  Utica,]  ^  '  ^  ^ 

16th.  We  got  under  way  early,  and  descended  the 
river  with  tolerable  expedition  and  some  comfort,  the 
day  being  pleasant,  and  arrived  at  the  Little  Falls  of  the 
Mohawk  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  the  scliooner  carried  over  the  portage  of  1 
mile,  in  time  to  be  prepared  to  recommence  our  voyage 
in  the  morning. 

18th.  Without  any  thing  remai-kable,  we  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Schenectady. 

19th.  Had  the  scliooner  loaded  on  a  wagon  for  the  last 
time,  and  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Albany,  where  we 
arrived  late  in  the  evening. 

23d.  Left  Albany,  and  proceeded  on  our  voyage  down 
the  Hudson  river,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  JJew  York 
on  the  26th,  having  had  a  pleasant  passage  down  the 
river.  AVe  remained  at  New  York  until  tlie  SOtli,  and 
thence  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  through  the  narrows, 
by  Sandy  Hook,  and  along  the  Jersey  coast,  and  doubled 
Cape  May  on  tlie  4th  of  November,  the  weather,  fortu- 
nately, having  been  very  pleasant  during  our  passage 
along  the  coast.  And  on  the  lOtli,  having  sailed  up  the 
bay  and  river  Delaware,  completing-  a  voyage  of  nearly 
1000  miles,  in  an  open  boat,  arrived  and  anchored  off 
Market  or  High  street,  at  12  o'clock,  M.  and  fired  a  fe- 
deral salute  from  a  blunderbuss. 

Afterwards  the  schooner  was  conveyed  to'  the  State 
House  Yard,  and  remained  there  until  she  went  to 
pieces. 

I  am,  vei-y  respectfully,  your  friend 

JOHN  THOMSON. 

Ml-.  Lummis  was  lost  in  a  storm,  on  his  passage  from 
Philadelphia  to  Charieston,  S.  C.  in  1804. — Fenn.Gaz. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number, 
extent  and  capacity  of  the  manufactories,  mills  and  un- 
improved mill-seats  in  Delaware  Count)',  beg  leave  tc 
report,  that  they  employed  Ben  jamin  Pearson,  esq.  to 
take  an  account  of  tlie  same,  and  from  his  statement  it 
appears,  that  there  are  hi  said  county,  viz. 

38  Flour  mills,  16  of  which  grind  203,600  bushels  of 

grain  per  annum. 
33  Saw  mills,  16  of  which  cut  1,717,000  feet  of  lumber, 

per  annum. 

5  Rolling  and  slitting  rnills,  vdiich  roll  700  tora  sheet 
iron  per  annum,  value  $105,000  00 

Employs  30  hands— wages  7,200  00 

14  AVoollen  factories — employ  228  hands. 
12  Cotton  do.  manufacture  704,380  lbs.  yarn 

per  annum — value  232,445  00' 

Employ  415  hands — wages  51,380  00 

11  Paper  mills — manufacture  31,296  reams 

paper  per  annum — value  114,712  00 

Employ  215  hands— wages  29,120  OO 

2  Powder  mills — manufacture  11,900  quarter 

casks  per  annum — Value  47,600  00 

Employ  40  hands— wages  12,000  00 

1  Nail  factory — manufactures  150  tons  of 

nails  per  annum — ralue  20,000  00 

Employs  8  hands— wages  2,400  00 

4  Tilt,  blade,  and  edge  tool  manufactories, 
2  of  which  manufacture  per  annum  2000 
axes,  200  cleavers,  1200  doz.  shovels, 
200  dozen  scythes,  and  500  drawing 
knives 

1  Power  loom  factory — weaves  30,000  yds. 

per  week  3,000  00 

Employs  120  hands — wages  per  week  500  00 
200  looms. 

2  Oil  mills — manufacture  7,000  gallons  lin- 

seed oil  7,000  OO 
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1  Machine  factory. 
5  Snuff  mills. 

2  Plaister,  or  gypsum  mills 

3  Clover  mills. 
3  Bark  mills. 
1  Mill  for  sawing  stone. 

158 

42  Mill  seats  unimproved  on  the  principal  streams,  of 
various  fall. 

200  Mills  and  mill  seats. 

Making  in  the  whole  158  mills  and  factoiies  in  opera- 
tion, and  42  mill  seats  unimproved,  in  a  district  of  coun- 
trj'  not  exceeding  12  miles  square,  in  the  five  kinds  of 
manufactories  which  have  returned  the  number  of  hands, 
viz.  Paper,  AVoollcn,  Cotton,  Powder,  and  Edge  Tools, 
employ  1,038  hands. 

There  are  many  particulars  relating  both  to  this  report 
and  to  other  branches  of  industry",  which  your  committee 
felt  anxious  to  obtain,  but  owing  to  several  circumstances 
they  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  It  was,  therefore,  re- 
luctantly abandoned;  but  with  a  hope  tliat  the  inquiry- 
will  be  further  pursued  in  due  time. 

G.  G.  LEIPER, 
W.  iL'VRTIN. 


CENSUS 

OF  THE  RESIDENT  POPULATION  OF  MAUCH 
CHUNK  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 


End  of  years. 

Families. 

Mule  Jldults. 

S- 

Co 

Boarders. 

Male  Children  oner 
10  years. 

JJo.  under  10  years. 

Do.  Natives. 

Female  Children 
over  10  years. 

Do.  wider  10  years. 

Do.  Natives. 

Total. 

1822 

46 

48 

61 

164 

23 

39 

19 

41 

395 

1§23 

62 

72 

87 

177 

30 

50 

18 

14 

44 

10 

502 

1824 

96 

106 

142 

185 

41 

95 

27 

30 

83 

25 

734 

1825 

143 

153 

205 

m 

53 

87 

70 

38 

84 

46 

957 

1826 

213 

221 

284 

229 

99 

140 

104 

70 

121 

96 

1364 

182r 

224 

234 

313 

161 

93 

141 

117 

78 

120 

86 

1343 

The  whole  property  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  its  depen- 
dencies belongs  to  the  I,ehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  existing  improvements  on  their  property  were 
made  to  accommodate  the  incipient  stages  of  the  coal  ] 
business,  as  growing  out  of  the  descending  navigation.  : 
The  company  are  now,  and  have  been  engaged  for  the  ! 
past  year  making  the  ascending  navigation,  and  which 
they  hope  to  complete  in  about  12  months;  the  farther  I 
improvements  on  their  propertj'  will  of  course  be  sus- 
pended until  that  is  effected.    "  J.  W. 


REVOLUTIONARY. 

Gallant  affair  of  the  Gondolas,  in  an  attack  on  iivo  Bri- 
tish men  of  ivar. 

Philadelphia,  May  7,  1776. 
The  Roebuck  man  of  war  of  44  guns,  and  the  Liver- 
pool frigate  of  28  guns,  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  Chris- 
teen  creek,  either  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply 
pf  fresh  water,  or  on  their  way  to  this  city.  Orders  were 
immediately  sent  down  to  the  Fort  for  the  Gondolas  to 
proceed  down  the  river,  and  attack  them,  and  accord- 
ingly on  ednesday  afternoon,  about  half  past  one 
o'clock,  tlie  boats  began  a  very  severe  cannonading  on 
the  ships,  which  was  returned  with  equal  warmth  b\- 


them.  The  action  lasted  for  about  four  hours,  without 
much  damage  being  done  on  either  side.  During  the 
engagements  Capt;un  Alexander,  on  board  the  Wasp 
schooner  of  six  guns,  came  out  of  Christeen  creek,  into 
which  she  had  been  chased,  the  day  before  by  the  men 
of  war,  and  retook  a  brig  which  had  been  taken  bv  the 
Liverpool.  OnThursd.ay  afternoon,  tlie  Gondolas  renevf- 
ed  their  attack  upon  the  ships  with  so  much  spirit  and 
sldll,  that  they  were  obliged  to  hoist  sail  and  return 
down  the  river;  the  Gondolas  pursued  them,  under  a 
constant  fire  for  five  hours,  after  which  they  quitted  the 
chase,  and  moored  at  Newcastle.  Numbers  of  balls  were 
heard  to  strike  the  ships  in  this  action,  and  discoveries 
were  made  the  next  day  of  considerable  damage  being 
done  to  them.  Several  of  the  Gondolas  were  shghtly 
damaged — one  man  killed  in  the  first,  and  three  wound- 
ed in  the  second  engagements.  The  novelt}'  of  the 
fight,  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  and  sailore, 
and  the  important  consequences  of  the  contest,  afforded 
a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  several  thousand  specta- 
tors, who  stood  on  the  shores. 

Tliis  engagement  sufficiently  establishes  the  reputa- 
tion of  Row-galhes,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  defence 
practicable  in  a  river;  especiallj-,  if  we  consider,  that 
although  the  whole  thu-teen  v.'ere  employed,  yet  not 
more  than  one  half  can  be  said  to  hare  been  engaged  at 
any  one  time:  and  this  circumstance,  though  it  shows  a 
want  of  j\idgment  somewhere,  in  stationing  them  pro- 
perly, and  at  proper  distances,  is  at  the  same  time  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  favour  of  the  real  service  of  boats. 
The  officers  and  men  have  done  their  duty  with  credit, 
and  many  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  noblv. 
The  proper  distance  to  engage  at  is  now  known,  which 
is,  the  nearest  distance  you  can  approach  a  ship,  without 
coming  within  the  reach  of  grape  shot;  and,  beyond 
that,  is  a  waste  of  powder.  But  if  it  should  at  any  time 
be  necessary  to  approach  within  grape  shot,  then  in  that 
case,  the  nearer  you  are,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  musketry,  it  is  the  best  shot  both  for  service  and 
safety;  because  grape  shot,  hke  small  shot,  does  the 
most  execution  at  the  greatest  killing  distance,  and  the 
least  execution  at  the  least  distance. 

READING  BANK. 
Omitted  bt  the  ArniTon. 

A  Statement  of  the  Farmers^  Bank  of  Beading, 
November  6,  1827. 


Amount  of  stock  "paid  in  - 

$300,350 

00 

Amount  of  notes  in  circulation  - 

143,687 

00 

Deposits  ..... 

81,393 

21 

Total  ... 

525,430 

21 

Amount  of  BiUs  discounted 

302,109 

61 

Bonds  and  notes  ... 

31,145 

84 

Bank  Stock       -       .       .  . 

82,374 

00 

Real  Estate  .... 

19,894 

85 

Amount  due  from  other  banks  - 

49,513 

69 

Notes  of  other  banks 

12,000 

00 

Specie  

28,392 

22 

Total       .  . 

525,430 

21 

SILK  WORMS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  "the  Raising  of 
Silk  "Worms,  April  2,  1828. 

On  motion  Besolved,  That  the  following  premiums  be 
offered  by  the  Society,  in  order  to  promote  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  organized. 

1.  A  premium  of  sixty  dollars  for  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty of  sewing  silk,  of  the  best  quality,  produced  within 
this  state  from  coccoons  raised  within  the  same,  and  pro- 
duced by  one  fanaily,  not  less  than  twenty  pounds;  for- 


MISCELLANBOUS. 


ty  dollars  for  the  next  greatest  quantity,  and  best  quali- 
ty, produced  under  the  same  conditions,  not  less  than 
fifteen  pounds,  and  twenty -five  dollars  for  the  nest  great- 
est, quantity  and  best  quality,  not  less  than  ten  pounds. 

2.  A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty of  good  coccoons,  ra.ised  within  this  state,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds?  thirty  dollars  for  the  next  greatest 
quantity,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds;  to  be  claimed  be- 
fore the  1st  of  September. 

3.  A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  largest  number 
of  the  best  white  mulberry  trees,  raised  within  twelve 
(miles  of  this  city,  not  less  than  four  hundred;  thirty  dol- 
lars for  the  next  greatest  quantity,  not  less  than  three 
iiundi-ed;  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  next  greatest  quan- 
ftity,  not  less  than  two  hundred. 

The  trees  to  be  of  two  years  growth — and  planted  at 
about  equal  distances — say  about  twenty -fire  feet  apart. 

The  premiums  for  the  mulberry  trees  to  be  claimed 
within  three  years  from  the  2d  dav  of  A])ri],  1828. 

BENJAMIN  It.  MORGAN,  PntsiBENX. 

M.  Caret,  Secretary. 


PATENTS. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  States  whose  citi- 
zens have  been  most  prohfic  in  Inventions,  during  tlie 
year  182r,  as  registered  in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  U. 
States. 

Number  of  Patents. 


Maine       ,       .       .  . 

17 

New  Hampshire 

-  o 

Yermont  ... 

10 

Massachusetts  ... 

38 

Rhode  Island 

5 

Connecticut      -  - 

16 

New  Yoi'k  - 

-.     ...  103 

New  Jersey      -       -  - 

6 

l^ennsylvania     .       -  - 

33 

Delaware  ... 

2 

Jklaryland 

16 

District  of  Columbia 

4 

Virginia  .... 

15 

North  Carolina 

24 

South  Carolina         -  , 

3 

Georgia  ... 

1 

Alabama  ... 

1 

Ohio  .... 

15 

Tennessee  ... 

4 

Kent\icky  ... 

1 

jlndiana     ,       ^       -  . 

3 

•  320 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Navy  Officers  from  Pennsylvania. — It  appears  by  ta- 
bles accompanying  a  report  of  (  he  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  Congress,  that  there  are  in  the  different  states  813 
wan-ant  and  commissioned  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
viz.  33  captains,  28  master  commandants,  227  lieute- 
nants, 36  surgeons,  37  surgeons'  mates,  43  pursers,  8 
chaplains,  401  midshipmen;  of  which  are  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 9  captains,  4  master  commandants,  25  lieute- 
nants, 6  surgeons,  10  surgeons'  mates,  7  ])ursers,  1  chap- 
lain, 38  midshipmen,  totil  100 — about  i  of  the  whole. 
The  proportion  of  midshipmen  to  which  this  state  is  en- 
titled, according  to  representation  in  Congress,  allowing 

to  each  representative,  (28)  is  43 — there  being  38  in 
service,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  4. 

Weather. — The  Thermometer  at  Harrisburg  on  the 
28th  ult.  stood  in  the  shade  at  75  degrees,  and  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  sun,  rose  as  high  94°. 

In  this  city  there  were  falls  of  Snow  on  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6tli  inst. 

Longevity. — Tiney  Cormey,  a  coloured  woman,  a 
member  of  the  St.  Thomas  African  Church,  died  in  this 
city  on  tlie  5th  inst.  aged  upwards  of  114  years. 


Coloured  Organist. — An  organ  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased bj' the  vestry  of  St.  Thomas's  Church;  a  coloured 
woman,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  acts  as  organist. 

Large  Product. — Were  raised  last  season  by  a  farmer 
in  Solesbury  township,  Bucks  county,  on  12  acres  of 
land,  462  bushels  of  good  clean  clover  seed. 

Newspapers. — The  last  number  of  the  National  Palla- 
dium was  published  on  the  8th  inst. 

The  first  number  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  an  evening 
paper,  was  published  by  Charles  Alexander  on  the  7tli 
instant. 

Greek  Collections. — It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
Greek  committee,  that  the  amount  of  collections  up  to 
the  2d  inst.  in  this  state,  were,  in  cash  $24,056  71,  in 
provisions  1,429  11 — making  25,485  82 — of  which  have 
been  expended  23,700.  Of  the  above  amount  collected, 
Pittsburg  contributed  nearly  $1,800,  and  Chester  coun- 
ty about  S3,400. 

Two  cargoes  have  been  forwarded,  consisting  of  965 
bbls.  and  254  half  bbls.  flour,  503  bbls.  corn  meal,  1692 
bbls.  navy  bread,  300  bbls.  rye  flour,  40  tierces  rice, 
45  bbls.  beef  and  pork,  200  bbls.  fish,  39  bbls.  beans,  a 
quantity  of  domestic  goods,  made  up  clothing,  medi- 
cines, surgical  instruments,  &c. 

Bisirtbuiion  of  Bibles. — By  the  Association  of  Young 
Men,  viz.  In  tlie  New  Market  Ward,  365.  Dock,  145. 
Walnut,  50.  Chesnut,  94.  High,  53.  South  Mulber- 
ry, 146.  North  Mulberry,  203.  Lower  Delaware,  259. 
Upper  Delaware,  133.  North,  126.  South,  80.  Mid- 
dle, 100.    Locust,  239.    Cedar,  2-0.    Total,  2414. 

Cotton  and  Woollen  Goods. — In  the  last  M'eek  of  De- 
cember, 1827,  there  were  exported  from  Liverpool  to 
Philadelphia,  132,000  yards  cotton  and  420  ends  of 
woollen  goods. 

Shad. — The  average  number  caughtlast  week  at  Mar- 
cus Hook  amounts  to  2000  a  day. 

Lehigh  Chain  Bridge,  at  Allentown,  was  partially  des- 
troyed'by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ult.  supposed  to 
have  been  the  act  of  an  incendiary.  The  superstruc- 
ture on  which  the  middle  pier,  from  which  the  chains 
were  suspended,  that  sustained  the  principal  part  of 
tlie  bridge  was  entirely  consumed,  and  that  portion 
which  was  thus  deprived  of  its  support,  fell  into  the  ri- 
ver  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  bridge  will  be  im- 
passable for  somo  time. 

Panther  hunt. — A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  John  Vliet, 
living  on  the  Pocono  mountain,  Northampton  co.  discov- 
ered the  traces  of  panthers  in  his  neighl)ourhood.  He 
started  in  pursuit,  and  soon  came  up  witli  them.  How- 
ever extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers, 
Mr.  Vliet  destroyed  three  of  these  ferocious  animals  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  with  no  other  companion  than 
his  rifle.  He  received  i?12  for  each  scalp;  which  is  a 
pretty  good  half  an  hour's  work  for  a  hunter  of  the  Po- 
cono. 

North  Branch  Canal.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  canal 
commissioners,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board, 
for  locating  and  putting  under  contract  the  Penn.  Canal 
on  tlie  North  Branch,  from  Northumberland  to  Fishing- 
creek,  by  the  1st  of  July;  and  from  thence  to  Berwick 
by  the  first  of  August  next.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  lo- 
cation will  extend  as  far  as  the  Nanticote  Falls  during  the 
present  season. 

1145  persons  were  committed  to  the  jail  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  in  1827,  as  vagrants,  and  for  profane  swearing  and 
intoxication— and  948  were  commmitted  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  idle  and  disorderly. 
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DOCUMENTS 
JLccompanying  the  Comrriisdoners' 
REPORT 

ON  PUNISHMENTS  &  PRISON  t)ISCIPLINE. 

•Answer  of  the  Inspectors  to  Questions  proposed  hy  the 
Commissioners. 

The  board  of  inspectors  of  the  pi-ison  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  having-  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Edwm-d  King-  and  Thomas  J.  Wharton,  esq's, 
two  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  revise  the  Penal  Code,  and 
referred  the  same  to  a  committee  of  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, \^'ho  made  the  following  report,  which  was  read, 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commis- 
sioners above  named. 

YExirad  from  the  minutes.'] 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of 
Edward  King  and  Thomas  J.  Wharton,  esq's,  two  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  penal  code,  re- 
])ort  the  following'  as  answers  to  the  questions  proposed, 
viz. 

To  the  first  point.  We  answer  that  the  piison  in  Wal- 
nut street  was  built  in  1774,  as  appears  by  tlie  stone  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  lot  is  200  feet  front  on  Wal- 
nut street,  and  runs  southwardly  to  Prune  street  400  ft. 

There  are  24  cells  for  the  men,  and  12  for  the  women, 
mtended  as  solitary  cells  when  built. 

2d  point.  The  salary  of  the  physician  is  §300  per  an- 
num— he  visits  the  prison  once  every  da)',  and  oftenerif 
necessary.  The  medicines  ;n-c  purchased  from  different 
drug-g-ists  in  the  cit}',  by  qirantities  at  wholesale  prices, 
ns  they  are  wanted. 

3d  point.  There  is  a  principal  keeper,  and  eleven  de- 
puties. The  salary  of  the  principal  keeper  is  §900  p.  an. 
and  he  has  the  use  of  thi'ee  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  yard, 
snd  his  washing-  and  ironing-  done. 

The  deputies  receive  different  compensations,  vlzV 
2  keepers  in  front,  each  $700  per  annum; 
6  keepers  in  the  yard,  6750  per  annum; 

1  superintendant  of  weavers,  $600  per  annum; 

2  keepers  in  prune  street  apai-traent,  $700  p.  annum. 

To  the  4th  point.  There  are  now  within  the  walls  592 
convicts,  of  tliese  there  are  501  males  91  females;  whiti 
males  338,  black  males  163;  v/hite  females  34,  black  fe- 
males 57. 

For  further  answers  to  this  question  we  refer  j'ou  to 
the  ]3apers  made  out  for  the  Prison  Society,  now  annex- 
ed to  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux's  pamphlet. 

To  the  5tli  point.  We  are  not  able  to  say  with  cor- 
rectness, what  is  the  greatest  leng-th  of  time  that  a  con- 
vict has  remained  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  present  system,  but  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  members  of  the  board  extend, 
eleven  years  is  the  extent. 

One  prisoner  was  sentenced  for  lifiJ,  but  the  judg- 
me.it  was  reversed,  owing  to  a  defect  in  some  part  of 
the  proceeding-s.^  We  have  known  a  convict  to  have 
been  confined  within  a  solitary  cell  upwards  of  sixteen 
months,  and  this  is  the  long-esttime.  The  effect  of  con- 
!;;iement  is  to  make  them' obedient  and  g-ood  prisonerjs 


in  a  %'ariety  of  instances,  and  the  ])olicc  of  the  prison  is 
dependent  on  the  cells  as  a  place  of  punishment.  AVe 
know;  of  no  instance  in  which  mental  derangement  has 
been  produced  by  confinement  in  our  solitary  cells.  The 
bodily  health  is  in  most  instances  affected  if  the  confine- 
ment is  protracted,-' and  the  diet  is  not  moderately  in- 
creased, but  on  being-  released  they  soon  recruit. 

6th.  Persons  are  admitted  to  visit  the  prison  by  aYl  or-' 
der  from  a  visiting  inspector;  and  the  relatives  aitdfi'iends 
of  such  prisoners  as  behave  well,  are  permitted  to  see 
and  converse  with  them  through  both  the  grates;  the 
wooden  grated  door  being  shut,  and  a  keeper  in  the  en- 
try to  hear  all  that  passes — the  interview  not  to  last  more 
than  fifteen  minutes;  this  is  allowed  once  in  three  months 
by  an  order  of  the  visiting  inspectors. 

7th.  The  average  number  of  male  prisonei-s  confined 
in  one  room  at  night  is  twenty-six — the  greatest  number 
at  one  time  in  a  rootn  18  by  20  feet  was  53.  The  num- 
ber of  female  convicts  confined  in  one  room  is  twelve 
averaged.  The  boys  are  kept  in  an  aptrfment  dtstiiict 
from  the  mass  of  the  prisoners,  called  the  Prime  street 
apartment,  which  is  separated  b)'  a  wall  from  the  Wal- 
nut street  apartment,  where  they  work,  eat  and  lodge— ' 
a  few  aged  men  are  also  kept  thire; 

8th.  Prisoners  have  been  punished  in  the  cells  for  un- 
natural crimes  committed  in  the  prison ;  but  we  do  not 
recollect  of  any  prisoner  having  been  convicted  for  any 
such  oflence  committed  in  the  prison.  There  have  beeri 
convictions  in  our  courts  for  such  offences.' 

Gambling  is-  a  -vice  to  which  convicts  are  'i'ery  much' 
addicted,  and  when  detected  are  punished  by  confine- 
ment in  the  cells  on  low  diet.  Drunkenness  has  oc-' 
curredin  a  few  instances,  from  the  introduction  of  li- 
quor fay  draymen  and  carters,  vfho  visit  the  prison  yard 
on  business,  but  it  is  rare.  The  prisoners  are  locked  up' 
in  their  rooms  at  sun-down,  winter  and  summer;  a  lamp 
is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceihngof  each  room 
by  which  light  is  afforded  sufficient  to  read  by,  and  they 
are  pei-mitted  to  converse  and  read  until  9  o'clock,  W'hen- 
abell  is  struck  and  silence  ensues. 

9th.  The  working  hours  in  summer  are  from  6  A.  M.' 
to  7  P.  M.;  in  winter  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P,  M.' 

The  number  employed  sa-W'ing  stone  -varies  according- 
to  the  demand  for  that  kind  of  labour,  and  the  number 
of  men  suited  to  it,  say  frorii  160  to  200,  so  also  in  the 
weaving-  and  other  trades.  The  labour  of  a  pi-isoner  in 
sawing  .stone  is  various,  according  to  the  cpiality  of  the 
stone,  the  strength  of  the  man,  the  state  of  the  weather 
a-nd  the  necessity  of  .shifting  the  stone  from  one  position 
to  another,  from  time  to  tinie.  Good  workmen  have 
sawed  30  ft  per  week,  so  with  weavtirs  and  other  trades. 
An  industi-ious  weaver  has  in  some  weeks  wove  120  yds. 
The  convicts  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, although  if  A«y  are  industrious  and  healthy,  and  as 
reg-ards  stone  cutters,  have  good  weather  and  constant 
employment,  they  may  have  a  balance  to  their  credit  in 
the  accounts,  which  are  kept  according  to  law  with  each, 
convict.  Instances  have  occurred,  of  considerable  sums- 
having  been  paid  to  convicts  on  their  discharge  fronr 
prison. 

The  shoes  and  Wearing  apparel  are  manufactured  in 
the  prison  by  the  convicts,  the  institution  finding  the 
raw  materials.    Shoes  and  a  few  other  articles  are  ma- . 
nnfactiired  for  customer.-;,  which  are  paid  for  to  the 
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keeper,  but  we  do  not  manufacture  g'oods  for  public  or 
private  sale,  on  prison  account.  It  has  been  deemed 
most  profitable  to  work  for  others  at  certain  prices  for 
the  labour  of  the  prisoners.  B3'  this  means  we  do  not 
require  a  capital,  except  what  is  employed  in  tools,  &c. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  penitentiary  was  origi- 
nally engrafted  on  the  gaol  of  the  county  of  Philadel- 
pliia,  the  commissioners  will  perceive,  that  by  law,  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  furnish  all 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  prison,  which  included, 
as  well  the  convicts  as  the  untried  prisoners,  and  is  un- 
der the  government  of  one  board  of  inspectors,  except- 
ing such  balances  aa  may  be  due  from  the  different 
counties,  for  their  prisoners  beyond  what  their  labovu- 
produces,  and  such  sums  as  ai-e  received  from  tlie  work 
done  by  the  prisoners.  These  accounts  are  made  out 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  assembly,  which 
is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  commissioners.  From 
seven  to  eight  thousand  dollars  are  received  annually 
from  the  counties  alone,  and  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
pays  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollai-s  per 
aimum,  for  the  institution  under  our  care,  which  as  above 
stated  includes  both  prisons. 

10th.  The  quality  of  the  food  is  good;  each  prisoner 
has  three  meals  per  day.  For  breakfast,  rye  coffee 
sweetened  with  molasses  and  ^  pound  of  rye  bread;  din- 
ner, beef  soup,  a  small  piece  of  boiled  beef,  |  pound  rye 
bread;  supper,  mush  made  out  of  Indian  meal,  and  mo- 
lasses and  water.    This  is  their  food  all  the  year  round. 

11th.  Religious  worship  is  held  in  the  chapel  every 
Sunday,  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  different  religious 
denominations,  who  volunteer  their  services,  principally 
presbyterians  and  methodists.  Benevolent  christians 
visit  the  sick  at  all  times,  to  talk  to,  and  pray  with  them. 
Religious  worship  is  also  performed  in  the  female  apart- 
ment generally  every  Sunday  morning.  A  society  of 
ladies  of  the  methodist  and  presbyterian  denominations 
have  for  many  years  faithfully  attended  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  teach  the  female  convicts  to  read  and  gene- 
rally to  give  them  religious  instruction.  A  bible  class 
has  been  formed  among  the  men,  by  a  few  religious 
young  men  of  our  city,  who  .attend  every  Sunday.  If  the 
convicts  in  the  solitary  cells  request  the  aid  of  a  clergy- 
man, it  is  always  granted,  but  they  are  not  visited  by  a 
clergyman  while  thus  confined,  except  it  be  when  they 
are  under  sentence  of  death. 

12th.  We  are  not  able  to  answer,  as  no  enquiry  has 
ever  been  instituted. 

13th.  There  was  a  general  insurrection  in  the  spring 
of  1821,  in  which  one  convict  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  Some  few  attempts  to  escape  have  been 
made;  some  few  have  succeeded  in  getting  over  the 
■wall,  but  have  always  been  re-taken  and  brought  back. 

Answers  to  certain  additional  questions  proposed  to  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary. 

1.  A  statement  of  the  receipts  for  goods  manufactured 
and  sold  cannot  be  ascertained  without  an  expense  of 
time,  labour  and  attention,  which  the  actual  business  of 
the  institution  must  prevent. 

2.  The  employment  of  the  prisoners  depends  enth-e- 
ly  upon  the  wants  of  individuals  unconnected  with  the 
mstitution.  The  inspectors,  having  no  capital  as  a  cor- 
poration, do  not  purchase  the  raw  material  in  any  case, 
except  what  is  necessai-v  for  convicts  clothing.  We 
have  no  agreements  with  persons  employing  the  men, 
which  can  justly  be  construed  into  a  contract.  Farming- 
the  men  out  is  not  thouglit  of,  and  it  is  scarcely  practica- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  occupations  which  are  can-ied 
on.  Stone  in  blocks,  from  the  quarry,  is  sent  to  us  to 
be  sawed,  for  which  we  receive  18  and  20  cents  per 
foot.^  Yarn  is  sent  to  be  dyed  and  worked  into  cloth, 
for  \*hich  we  receive  six  cents  per  yard;  and  in  no  case 
IS  there  any  agreement  but  that  the  prices  shall  not  be 
raised  without  due  notice. 

3.  I  will  preface  this  article  by  stating  that  the  men 
employed  for  the  jail  are  credited  30  cents  per  dav,  for 


every  working  day  in  the  year,  which  for  313  days,  is 
$93  90  for  each  man.  To  give  a  proper  view  I  will 
give  the  statement  which  was  rendered,  for  one  quar- 
ter, to  my  department,  making  the  calculation  tor  the 
year — 


15  cooks  and  bakers,  at  J93  90,  is 
5  barbers, 

7  wood  cutters,  labourers,  &c.  employed 

in  the  wood  dungeon, 
15  nurses  and  runners, 
12  women,  employed  in  washing,  who  are 

credited  at  20  cents  per  day. 


$1,408  50 
469  50 

657  30 
1,408  50 

751  20 

554,695  00 


You  must  be  aware  that  the  number  sometimes  varies. 
I  suppose  40  persons  woidd  be  about  the  average  num- 
ber employed.  These  are,  as  before  stated,  credited 
by  jail-general.  The  counties  from  whence  they  come 
derive  the  benefit,  and  we  are  of  course  deprived  of  any 
receipts  for  their  cost.  The  propriety  of  the  charge  to 
house  expenses  is  thus  explained. 

PRISONERS 

Received  from  the  Courts  of  Quarter-Sessions,  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  and  Mayor' s-Court,  in  the  j'ears  1821, 1822, 
1823,  1824,  1825  and  1826,  for  the  following  of- 
fences. 


Quarter  c>esstons. 

CO 

CO 
CM 

Vj 
00 

00 

Accessarj'  to  burglary 

1 

Larceny     .       .       .  - 

56 

78 

70 

67 

68 

78 

Assault  and  battery  - 

1 

1 

Forgery     .       -       .  - 

1 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

1 

4 

1 

Perjury  .... 

1 

1 

1 

Conspiracy  ... 

3 

Bigamy  .... 

1 

1 

Disorderly  house 

1 

1 

1 

Passing  counterfeit  money  - 

5 

4 

3 

4 

Assault  to  murder 

1 

1 

1 

i. 

Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Accessary  to  burglary 

1 

2 

Burglary    -       -       -  - 

10 

12 

9 

7 

7 

3 

Murder  .... 

1 

1 

3 

Larceny  .... 

6 

1 

6 

4 

Concealing  death  of  bastard 

1 

Manslaughter  ... 

1 

1 

1 

Robbeiy     .       .       -  - 

2 

1 

1 

Assault  and  to  murder 

1 

1 

Conspiracy  ... 

2 

Forgery  .... 

1 

Assault  and  battery 

8 

Arson        .       .       .  - 

n 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

1 

1 

Misdemeanor     .       .  - 

1 

Assault  and  battery  to  rape 

1 

to  rob 

1 

Mayor's  Court. 

Larceny  .... 

137 

132 

143 

118 

152 

75 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

4 

2 

Conspiracy  ... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Misdemeanor  ... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Assault  and  battery 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

Passing  counterfeit  money  - 

4 

3 

9 

6 

6 

1 

Disorderly  and  baudy  house 

3 

1 

8 

2 

Forgery     -       .       .  - 
Conspiracy  to  break  prison 

2 

2 

4 

1 

10 

2 

7 

Bigamy      .       .       -  . 

1 

Adultery    -       .       .  - 

1 

Assault  and  battery  to  kill 

1 

1 

to  rape 

1 

to  sodomy 

1 

1828.] 
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Return  of  Convicts  received  into  the  Old  Penitentiary 
from  the  several  counties,  in  1825  and  1826. 

Convicted  and  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  Prison  in  the 


counties; 

Philadelphia 

274 

Bradford 

3 

Lancaster 

10 

Erie 

o 

York 

4 

Mifflin 

1 

1 

Fayette 

3 

Susquehanna 

1 

Lebanon 

2 

Berks 

I 

Cambria 

1 

Somerset 

3 

Allegheny 

2 

Tioga 

1 

Northampton 

2 

Crawford 

2 

Huntingdon 

3 

Westmoreland 

1 

Bedford 

3 

Lehigh 

1 

Cumberland 

1 

Mercer 

1 

Union 

1 

Washington 

5 

Montgomery 

7 

Northumberland 

1 

Delaware 

4 

Lycoming 

2 

Chester 

13 

Bucks 

1 

Luzerne 

2 

Total, 


358 


Whites 
Blacks 


228 
130 


358 


Males 
Females 


283 
75 

358 


First  Conviction 
Second  do 
Third  do 
Fourth  do 
Fifth  do 


270 
67 
15 

4 

2 

358 


For  the  following  offences: 
Horse  stealing  7 
Escape  &  conspiracy  10 
Forgery  6 
Misdemeanour  3 
Rape  5 
Burglary  14 
Passing  counterft.  money  16 
Bawdy  house 
Receiving  stolen  goods 
Arson 
Robbery 
Manslaughter 
Perjury 

Conspiracy  to  defraud 
Assault  and  battery 
Sodomy 

Assault  to  murder 
Larceny 

Murder  2nd  degree 


8 
1 

6 

2 

1 

2 
3 
5 
1 

2 

263 
3 


558 


Convicted  and  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  Prison  in  the 
year  1826 — 296  prisoners— from  the  following 
counties: 

Philadelphia 
York 

Cumberland 
Venango 
Chester 
Mifflin 
Dauphin 
Northampton 
Bucks 
Fayette 
Allegheny 


Whites 
Blacks 


236 

Washington 

2 

4 

Susquehanna 

1 

o 

.3 

Tioga 

2 

1 

Montgomery 

2 

6 

Union 

1 

1 

Lancaster 

10 

2 

Centre 

1 

1 

Beaver 

2 

10 

Berks 

5 

3 

Lebanon 

1 

1 

Bradford 

1 

296 

179 

Males 

232 

117 

Females 

64 

296 

296 

First  Conviction 
Second  do 
Third  do 
Fourth  do 
Fifth  do 


231 
42 
17 
5 
1 


296 


For  th£  following  offences: 
Conspiracy  1 
Arson  ,4 
Forg-eiy,  uttering  &  pass.  16 
Horse  stealing  5 
Receiving  stolen  goods  1 
Burglary  7 
Mayhem  1 
Rape  1 
Murder  2nd  degree  S 
Bawdy  house  4 
Manslaughter  2 
Attempt  at  larceny  and 

assault  and  battery  1 
Misdemeanor  1 
Assault  &  battery  to  rape  1 
to  kill  4 
to  rob  1 
Assault  and  batteiy  1 
Robbery  3 
Burglary  and  larceny  1 
Breaking  cellar  1 
Larceny  and  escape  1 
Larceny  231 


296 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
penitentiary  to  the  Legislature  in  1825-6. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania, 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  a  penitentiary  within  tlie  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, respectfully  report:  that  in  obedience  to  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  March  1,  1825, 
tiiey  directed  their  Architect  and  Superintendant,  to 
prepai-e  the  necessary  estimates,  which  are  herewith 
submitted. 

From  these  estimates  it  appeai-s  that  the  probable  ex- 
pense for  the  completion  of  the  penitentiary,  will  be 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  Centre  Building  including  a 
reservoir  for  holding  water,  is  stated  at  three  tliousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  and  a  block  of  cells,  con- 
taining thirty-eight  cells,  with  the  iron  pipes  necessary 
thereto,  is  estimated  to  cost  twenty-four  tliousand  and 
forty-two  dollars.  One  block  of  cells  is  neai-ly  finished, 
and  the  foundations  of  two  more  laid. 

The  value  of  materials  on  hand  is  estimated  at  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  law  for  the  erection  of 
the  penitentiary  was  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  sum  the  Commissioners  have  received 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars.  The  re- 
mainder, one  thousand  dollars,  was  received  by  Peter 
Mierken,  formerly  President  of  the  Board,  which  he  al- 
leged he  had  lost,  and  the  Commissioners  never  could 
recover  it.  In  addition  to  the  above  sum  received  from 
the  State  Treasurer,  the  Commissioners  have  received 
from  the  sale  of  two  city  lots  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. — 
They  have  expended  two  liundred  and  forty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  fourteen  cents.  They 
owe  for  materials  purchased  and  delivered  twenty-three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  nine  cents;  and  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  is  four  hundred  and  thirteen  dol- 
lars eighty-six  cents. 

The  Commissioners  further  report:  That  in  their  opi- ' 
nion  four  blocks  of  cells  which  form  part  of  the  original 
plan  may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  present,  without 
material  loss  or  injury,  but  how  long  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances not  in  their  power  to  calculate,  but  while 
they  express  this  opinion  they  cannot  but  state,  that  it 
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would  be  most  consistent  with  economy  to  finish  the 
.whole  at  once,  and  they  believe  it  can  be  done  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year  if  adequate  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

If  it  sliould  however  be  deemed  best  to  dispense  at 
present  with  the  four  blocks  of  cells  above  mentioned, 
it  will  thenrequire  the  sum  of  39  thousand  one  hun- 
di-ed  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  nine  cents,  as  is  stated 
in  estimate  No.  2,  annexed,  to  finish  the  rest  of  the 
work  and  pay  outstanding  debts. 

A  true  copy. 

GEO.  RUGxVN,  Ckrh 

■     Mgust  12,  1826. 

Returns  received  from  the  Arch  street  Prison. 
1st.  The  number  of  persons  committed  as  vagrants 
and  disorderly  persons,  in  the  following  yeai-s,  colour 
and  sex. 

TOTAL. 

182.3.  Vagrs.nts:  male  whites,  two  hund  ed 
2i.x\a  fifty-six;  female  whites,  two  him- 
dred;  male  blacks,  two  hundred  and 
fifty;  female  blacks,  two  hundred,  906 
pisorderly  male  wliites,  one  hundred  and 
fift3'-one;  female  whites  one  hundred 
and  sixty;  male  blifCks,  134;  female 
blacks,  one  hundred  and  forty,  585 

1824.  Vagrants:  male  whites,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-fii'e;  female  whites,  three 
hundred  andtwenty;  male  blacks,  three 
hundred  and  one;  female  blacks,  two 
hundred  and  forty-ojie,  _  1257 

Disorderly  male  whites,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine;  female  whites,  one  hundred 
and  eighty.;  male  blacks,  one  hundred 
and  seventy;  female  blacks  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  (i59 

1825.  Vagrants:  male  whites,  three  hundred 
and  sixty;  female  whites,  three  hundred 
and  thirty -five;  male  blacks,  four  hun- 
dred; female  blacks,  three  hundred  and 
eighty,  ^  _  147'5 

Disorderly  male  whites,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight;  female  whites,  one  hundred 
and  sixty:  male  blacks,  one  hundred 
and  eiglity  ;  female  blacks,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  700 

1826.  Vagrants:  male  whites,  four  hundred 
and  thirty -seven;  female  wliites,  two 
hundred  and  twenty;  male  blacks,  two 
hundred  and  forty;  female  blacks,  three 
hundred  and  thirteen,  1210 

Disorderly  male  whites,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine;  female  whites,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one;  male  blacks,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty -nine;  female  blacks,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  600 
2.  The  number  of  prisonei-s  returned  on  t'ae  calendar 
of  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  quarter  sessions  and 
Mayor's  Court,  for  the  folllowing  year,  sex  and  colour. 
1823.  Oyer  and  terminer;  male  whites,  seven; 
female  whites;  three; male  blacks,  seven; 
female  blacks,  sis  23 
Quarter  sessions;  male  whites,  one  hundred 
I  and  sixty -nine;  female  whites,  one  hun- 

dred and  thirty -four;  male  blacks,  one 
hundred  and  ten;  female  blacks,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  530 
Mayor's  co\n-t;  male  whites,  two  hundred 
and  one;  female  whites,  fifty-nine;  male 
blacks,  one  hundred  and  thirty -five;  fe- 
male blacks,  one  hipidred  and  one 


Number  total  for  trial 

1824.  O.ScT. male  vfhites  twelve;  female  whites 
seven,  male  blacks  nine;  female  blacks  4, 


496 


1049 


Q.S.  male  whites  one  hundred  and  eighty 
three;  female  whites  one  hundred  and 
forty;  male  blacks  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen; female  blacks  one  hundred  and 
four 

M.  C.male  whites  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four;  female  whites  fifty -seven;  male 
blacks  seventy -seven;  female  blacks  sixty 
one 

Number  total  for  trial 

1825.  O.  &  T.  male  whites  eleven;  female 
whites  five;  male  blacks  six;  female 
blacks  none 

Q.  S.  male  whites  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight;  female  whites  eighty-six;  male 
blacks  eighty-nine;  female  blacks  one 
hundred  and  twenty  one 

M.  C.  male  whites  two  hundi'ed  and  thir- 
teen; female  whites  fifty;  male  blacks 
eighty -seven;  female  blacks  fifty -two 

Number  total  for  trial 

1826.  O.  &  T.  male  vvhltes  ten;  female  whites 
one;  male  bjacks  seven;  female  blacks 
three 

Q.  .S.  male  whites  one  hundred  and  eighty 
four;  female  whites  ninety -eight;  male 
blacks  ninety-five;  female  blacks  one 
hundi'ed  and  twenty-four 

M.C.  male  whites  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three;  female  whites  thirty-four;  mpile 
blacks  fifty-six;  female  blacks  forty -nine 

Number  total  for  trial 


543 

339 
914 


22 

454 

402 
878 


21 

501 

272 
794 


Return  of  the  number  of  Indictments,  ignoramuscd, 
tried,  &c.  in  tlie  Quarter  Sessions  of  Philadelphia 
county,  for  1821,  2,  3,  4,  8c  5. 


a'? 

to 

s 

Years. 

? 

Co*  o 

3. 

muset 

f 

O  ~! 
1^ 

r-GC 

Si. 

1821. 

March  Sessions 

42 

18 

23 

15 

22 

120 

June 

27 

22 

19 

27 

42 

137 

September 

37 

28 

24 

30 

45 

164 

December 

63 

9 

14 

12 

29 

127 

548 

1822. 

70 

March 

16 

8 

15 

12 

19 

.Tune 

30 

11 

29 

16 

18 

104 

September 

16 

30 

17 

32 

128 

December 

9 

2 

18 

15 

27 

71 

1823. 

373 

March 

14 

17 

29 

5 

19 

84 

June 

37 

9 

16 

16 

27 

105 

September 

35 

15 

23 

13 

32 

118 

December 

27 

4 

23 

8 

32 

94 

1824. 

401 

March 

40 

13 

18 

8 

40 

119 

June 

60 

20 

22 

18 

61 

181 

September 

30 

20 

20 

33 

41 

144 

December 

15 

8 

16 

17 

22 

78 

522 

1825. 

111 

March 

38 

12 

19 

18 

24 

June 

19 

19 

12 

28 

13 

91 

September 

78 

13 

17 

31 

32 

171 

December 

22 

21 

39 

26 

33 

141 

514 

A.ggregate 

672 

285 

426 

365 

610 

2358 

1828.^ 
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Return  of  tlie  number  of  Indictments  ignoramused,  8cc. 
in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Philadelphia, 
in  1821,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &  6. 


Year 

BiUsigno- 

True  bills'fionvicted 

Acquitted 

Sentenced 

TttlTlUScd' 

found. 

to  death. 

1821 

7 

40 

18 

10 

"l 

1822 

28 

12 

10 

1823 

2 

18 

12 

5 

1824 

6 

4 

2 

1825 

1 

5 

4 

o 
O 

1826 

5 

10 

4 

4 

15 

107 

54 

34 

^  1 

A  List  of  weavers  discharged  from  the  Prune  street  Prison 
from  the  19th  June,  1824,  up  to  the  present  date  1826, 
1824, 

Henry  Patton,  time  up,  June  19th 
Jonathan  Blake  do.  21s<, 
Joseph  Mitchell  pardoned  July  24th 
John  Williams  do.  October  25th 
John  High  time  up  December  18th 
Edgar  Butler  do.  21st 
1825, 

Robert  Rice  do.  January  1st 
Henry  Whitting  do.  -  22d 
Joseph  Johnson  do.  June  18th 
Elisha  Eckret  pardoned  July  11th 
"William  Mick  time  up  August  29th 
Thomas  Cutler  pardoned  September  9tli 
John  Jones  time  up 

Robert  Henderson  paidoned  October  6tli 
James  Johnson  time  up  -  29th 

1826. 

Thomas  Ellwell  do.  Dec.  29tb,  re-convicted  March  16th 

David  Evans  do.  March  19th 

John  Coyle  do.  28th 

William  Collins  pardoned  May  22d 

John  Bennett  time  up         -  23d 

James  Glunt  p.ardoned  June  12th. 

JOSEPH  S.  KITE,  Keepeh. 
Philadelphia,  August,  1826. 

Pittsburg,  August  24,  1827. 

Gentlemen — Since  the  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday, 
I  have  du'ected  my  attention  to  your  inquiries  relative  to 
our  western  penitentiary  and  now  communicate  briefly 
the  result,  as  answers. 

1st  Query.  What  are  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
state  penitenliaiy  in  Alleghenytown  attiiis  time? 

The  numljer  of  convicts  now  in  the  penitentiary  is 
ihirty. 

2d  Query.  What  are  the  number  of  officers  of  that  in- 
stitution, wliat  salaries  do  they  receive,  and  how  many 
will  be  required  in  the  event  of  the  prison  becoming  fiill 
of  convicts,  and  at  what  salaries. 

The  officers  at  present  are 

1.  One  piincipal  keeper  furnished  with  fu- 
el, light,  houije  room,  and  a  salary  of  §550 

2,  3.   Two  assistant  keepers  furnished  as 

above  and  salaries  $400,  $350  750 

(The  place  of  one  of  the  assistant  keepers 
is  yet  vacant.) 

4.  One  clerk;  fuel  and  light  and  salary  400 

5.  Two  physicians  each  $100  200 
Add  for  contingent  services  100 

S2,000 


It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  organization  will  be 
adequate  to  the  custody  and  management  of  treble  the 
number  of  convicts  now  in  the  penitentiary. 

In  the  event  of  the  prison  becoming  full  of  convicts, 
(190)  the  establishment  will  require  an  increase  of  oflfi- 
cers  and  expense,  as  follows; 


Principal,  fuel,  &c.  as  before  $800 

Pour  assistants,  fuel,  &c.  $400  each  1,600 

Clerk,  500 

Two  Physicians  400 

Contingent  services  300 


$3,600 

3d.  Query.  What  will  be  the  probable  expense  of 
keeping  a  convict  for  one  year  in  clothing-,  subsistence 
and  incidental  expenses? 

In  reply  to  this  the  clerk  informs  me  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  "the  expense  of  maintenance  and  clothing  of 
a  convict  for  one  year,  ii)  the  western  penitentiary,  in- 
cluding washing,  cooking  and  fuel  is  $77  57,  medical 
attendance  not  included."  As  the  number  of  convicts 
increases  this  expense  will  be  less,  probably  $60  a  man. 
No  part  of  the  cost  of  the  government  of  the  penitentia- 
ry, such  as  salaries,  li  included  in  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate. 

4th  Query,  AVhat  would  be  the  probable  aggregate 
expense  of  the  wliole  establishment,  supposing  the  pri- 
son to  be  full  of  convicts  and  completely  officered  ^ 
Answer.    190  convicts  at  $60  p^sr  annum,  is  $11,400 
Officers  salaries,  Stc.  3,600 


Total  annual  expense,       -       $  15,000 

5th  and  6tli  Queries.  What  further  improvements  are 
required  in  the  prison  for  the  security  of  the  prisoners; 
and  what  further  expenditures  would  be  required  to 
adapt  the  establishment  to  labour? 

What  are  your  opinions  as  to  the  suitableness  of  your 
prison  for  solitary  confinement,  either  now,  or  in  the 
event  of  its  becoming  full;  and  what  are  the  opinions  of 
your  board,  individually  and  collectively  on  tliis  subject; 
and  how  far  have  you  tested,  or  attempted  to  test  the 
principle  of  solitary  confinement' 

The  penitentiary  is  now  nearly  completed  according- 
to  the  prescribed  plan.  Defects  in  the  plan  have  alrea- 
dy occuiTed  to  the  inspectors,  all  of  which  can  be  reme- 
died without  much  inconvenience,  or  unreasonable  ex- 
pense. The  want  of  ventilation  for  the  cells;  some  ad- 
ditional w.alls  subdividing  the  yards  before  some  sections 
of  cells;  separate  privies  for  the  keepers  apartments;  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  interior  of  the  main  or  fiont 
building,  so  as  to  render  it  C3.pable  of  accommodating 
an  additional  keeper,  are  the  prominent  improvement,?, 
required.  From  1500  to  2000  dollars  would  accomplish 
the  whole,  and  render  it  well  adapted  to  its  design — so- 
litary confinement. 

As  i-espects  a  system  of  labour,  I  was  at  first  appre- 
hensive tliat  considerable  alterations  would  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  but  I  have  made  a  full  inquiry  and 
examination,  and  am  satisfied  that  little  else  than  the 
erection  of  workshops  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  most 
admLi-able  establishment,  uniting  the  two  systems  of  la- 
bour and  strict  confinement.  For  such  workshops,  there- 
are  ample  spaces  left,  and  in  the  most  desirable  posi- 
tions. Three  large  workshops  each  about  40  feet  by  50 
may  be  erected,  on  each  side  of  the  central  yard.  These, 
in  ni)'  opinion,  will  contain  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  all  the  convicts,  in  every  kind  of  trade  that  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  an  estabhshment  of  this  kind. — 
$3000  would  build  these  six  work  shops,  and  enable  the 
board  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  labour,  either  entire- 
ly or  partial!}'.  To  furnish  you  with  the  views  of  the 
board  of  inspectors  upon  this  subject,  I  annex  a  copy  of 
their  report,  transmitted  to  the  legislature  last  winter. 
As  to  my  own  opinion,  individually,  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  compelling  convicts  to  severe  labour.  I  have 
no  idea  of  supporting  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  idleness  at 
the  public  expense,  under  the  visionai-y  notion  of  send- 
ing them  out  to  society  again  virtuous  and  regenerated. 

Yours,  &c.  A  BRACKENRIDGE. 

Hon.  Edwabd  King  and  Chas.  Shalbk, 

Commissioners  upon  the  Penitentiary  system. 
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No.  4. 
A  TABLE 

Shewing'  the  number  of  persons  (tried  and  untried)  in  the  Prisons  of  the  several  counties  of  this  state^  in 
July,  1826,  with  their  places  of  birth,  sex  and  colour,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained;  with  the  population 
in  each  county,  in  1820,  con>pLled  from  the  returns  of  the  sherifts. 

(No  returns  from  seven  counties.) 


No.  of 

Pennsyl- 

Other 

Vn^f  tf>*n- 

^lales. 

AVhitps 

T'l*!  Qfin  PTQ 

States. 

ers. 

19  370 

4 

4 

A 
t 

4 

\  1  l<>o*n  i:^Ti^r  _ 

a 
o 

J\l  Illati  Ullti  <■ 

Berks  -       -  - 

46,275 

9 

not  asrt'd 

1 

1 

-1 
1 

Butler 

10,193 

I^AlllUI  19>           -  - 

P'f  Titrf*            -  _ 

13,796 

1 

1 

X 

1 

X 

Dlearfieldj 

2,342 

1 

not  asrt*d 

1 

V/ lit.,  3       1  " 

44  451 

14 

11 

1 1 

X  X 

o 

Columbisi 

17^521 

1 

uncertain 

1 

Crawford 

9,397 

Cumberland 

23,606 

16 

11 

o 

2 

4 

9 

6 

21,653 

3 

7 

1 

Q 
O 

o 

Delaware 

14,810 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Erie    -       -  - 

8,553 

5 

2 

2 

5 

< 

Fayette 

27,285 

2 

2 

2 

PranVlin 

31,892 

14 

10 

3 

1 

J. 

1 1 

2 

19 

9 

Greene 

15,554 

Huntingdon 

30,142 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9,443 

1 

1 

1 

Lancaster 

68,336 

17 

uncertain 

14 

3 

11 

6 

Lebanon 

16,088 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Lehigh 

18,895 

Luzerne 

20,027 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lycoming  - 

13,517 

Mercer 

11,681 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mifflin 

16,618 

Montgomery 

35,793 

7 

5 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1 

Northumberland  - 

15,424 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Perry  ... 

11,342 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Philad.  city  h  county 

137,097 

142 

54 

67 

21 

113 

29 

88 

54 

Schuylkill  - 

11,339 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Somerset 

13,974 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Susquehanna 

9,960 

Union  ... 

18,619 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Venango 

4,915 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Warren 

1,976 

Washington 

40,038 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Wayne 

4,127 

Westmoreland 

30,540 
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2 

2 

2 

York  - 

38,759 

5 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

284 

131 

82 

35 

221 

45 

183 

83 
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PENITENTIARY  DOCUMENTS. 


The  basis  of  the  charge  against  convicts,  in  the  co- 
huTis  headed  dehity  is  for  subsistence,  eighteen  cents 
per  da}-. 

Clothing,  seventeen  dollars  per  year,  average;  shoes 
four  dollars  per  year,  average. 

The  credits  are  for  employments  in  which  no  tasks 
can  be  g-iven,  thirty  cents  per  day.  Stone  sawing  ten 
and  twelve  cents  per  foot.  Weaving  three  cents  per 
yard;  bobbin  winders  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day. 
Shoemakers  thirty  cents  per  pair  for  coarse  shoes — the 
credits  for  this  business  advance  in  proportion  as  the 
quality  of  the  work  improves.  Junk  and  oakum  pickers 
five  cents  per  day;  the  decrepid  and  infirm  are  generally 
employed  in  this  department,  and  tliey  scarcely  make 
out  one  pound  of  oakum  per  day. 

In  all  cases  where  men  have  been  employed  at  30  cts. 
per  day,  they  have  invariably  earned  more  than  their 


cost,  provided  they  have  notbeeJi  sick,  or  have  not  sub- 
jected themselves  to  cell  punishment. 

A  steady  stone  sawyer  can  saw  five  feet  per  day;  their 
task  is  about  three,  inasmuch  as  we  are  seldom  hurried 
with  labour  of  that  kind.  Weavers  can  easily  weave  12 
yds  p.  day.  Bobbin  winders  have  the  same  as  is  allowed 
out  of  the  prison.  It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  it  de- 
pends alone  upon  a  man's  industry  and  good  behaviour 
to  earn  more  than  his  cost. 

There  have  been  received  in  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
from  the  courts  of 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

Quarter  Sessions 

60 

89 

76 

72 

76 

83 

Oyer  and  Terminer 

20 

22 

18 

22 

12 

9 

Mayor's  court 

148 

145 

173 

138 

185 

184 

EXPENSES: 

,9.  Stalement  of  tlie  Actual  Costs  from  1820  to  1825,  inclusive. 


Items. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

Repairs  of  prison  ... 

1834  95 

1818  51 

1630  51 

1814  80 

1386  24 

1560  92 

Provisions  ..... 

13152  35 

9893  62 

15613  56 

13836  47 

14223  57 

13255  85 

Salaries  

9094  67 

8291  54 

9006  91 

10416  85 

10640  45 

10546  46 

Oil  

916  72 

1019  04 

1238  48 

1008  26 

792  80 

1302  98 

Wood  

1413  01 

1628  83 

2061  23 

2117  38 

2384  55 

2936  89 

Drugs,  milk,  yeast,  &c. 

1082  87 

1387  05 

1937  32 

1614  27 

1394  56 

1420  16 

Station.iry    -       -       .       .  . 

154  70 

7  12 

194  73 

250  35 

205  81 

170  46 

Prison  house-fui-niture 

414  40 

375  00 

461  49 

420  00 

500  33 

544  31 

Blankets  ..... 

600  00 

832  12 

267  00 

737  25 

464  .50 

444  70 

Soap            -       .       .       .  - 

497  20 

560  00 

649  93 

613  68 

510  20 

560  53 

Materials  and  labour  in  making  clothes. 

5106  33 

6449  47 

6860  20 

7736  05 

8255  45 

7952  18 

Leather  and  making  shoes  - 

1530  79 

1711  02 

1236  13 

2460  36 

1735  61 

1479  19 

Cooks,  bakers,  runners,  servants,  &c. 

2670  00 

2903  50 

3405  40 

3477  70 

4563  26 

4521  17 

$38,467  99 

36,876  82 

44,062  89 

46,503  42 

47,057  33 

46,695  70 

The  average  number  of  convicts,  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  visiting  inspectors,  which  is  furnished  every  two 
weeks,  is  for 


1820 

-     .  -   ,  470 

1821 

--,  466 

1822 

-  501 

1823 

-  552 

1824 

-  560 

1825 

-  582 

6)3131 

522 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  columns  of  the  state- 
ment, are  those  against  whom  accounts  are  opened  every 
year. 

The  amounts  given  as  received  from  Philadelphia 
county,  is  not  all  that  has  been  received — there  is  a  con- 
siderable surplus  from  the  untried  and  vagrant  depart- 
ment, which  is  appropriated  to  the  convict  department. 
The  following  statement  shows  very  near  the  amount. 
The  cost  of  the  untried  and  vagrant  department  to  the 
convict  prison,  is  for 

0  82 
4  86 
2  16 

1  12 


Beef,  301bs.  per  day 
Bread,  324  lbs. 
Molasses,  216  gills 
Potatoes,  3  bushels 


8  96  for  365  days  is  3271  40 
The  average  amount  paid  for  salaries  to 

keepers,  &c.  2781  18 


The  average  amount  received  from  Philadelphia 
county,  on  account  of  the  untried  and  vagrant  prisoa- 
ers,  is  11,633  13 

Deduct  cost  6,052  58 


Making  the  actual  cost  of  that  department       6052  58 


5,580  55  siirphis  to  be  added  to* . 
the  amounts  received  as  per  statements  for  convict  pri- 
son. The  average  number  of  vagTant  and  untried  pri-- 
soners  for  the  six  years  is  216. 

Anecdotes  of  Anthony  Benezel. 

He  generally  wore  plush  clothes,  and  gave  as  a  reasoi? 
for  it,  that  after  he  had  worn  them  for  two  or  three 
years,  they  made  comfortable  and  decent  garments  for 
the  poor. 

He  once  informed  a  young  friend,  that  his  memory  be- 
gan to  fail  him;  "but  this,"  said  he,  "gives  me  one 
gi'eat  advantage  over  thee — for  thou  canst  find  enter- 
tainment in  reading  a  good  book  only  once,  but  I  enjoy 
that  pleasure  as  often  as  I  read  it;  for  it  is  alwa3  s  new  to 
me." 

So  gi-eat  was  his  sympathy  with  every  thing,  that  was 
capable  of  feeling  pain,  that  he  resolved  towai'ds  the 
close  of  his  life,  not  to  eat  animal  food.  Upon  coming- 
into  his  brother's  house  one  day,  when  his  family  was 
dining  upon  poultry^he  was  asked  by  his  brother's  wife 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  them.  "  What!  (said  he) 
would  you  have  me  eat  my  neighbours'" 

Few  men,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  lived  a 
more  disinterested  life.  And  yet,  upon  his  death  bed, 
he  said,  he  wished  to  live  a  little  kniger,  that  "he  might 
bring  down  self." — Rush's  Essai/. 


1828.] 
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STATEMEXT  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE 

OJ  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  prepared  lu  the  Breakwater 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
from  Docuraeni^  obtained  by  them  from  the  Companies 
and  individuah  engaged  in  titat  business. 


This  trade  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
year  1820,  when  a  small  quantity  of  Coal  was  brought 
down  the  Delaware  from  Mauch  Chunk,  by  the  Lehigh 
Ccal  and  Na^-igation  Company,  and  has  since  been  an- 
nually increasiiig-.  The  following  statement  exhibits 
tlie  Exports  ind  Imports  of  this  Company  during  the 
eig'htjears  since  their  operations  commenced,  viz. 


Imports. 

Exports, 

1820 

365  tons 

None 

1821 

1,0/3 

1822 

2,440 

73  tons 

1823 

5,823 

(( 

723  " 

1824 

9,541 

(« 

3,255  " 

1825 

28,393 

4( 

13,520  " 

1826 

31,280 

il 

12,769  '* 

i82r 

30,305 

C4 

13,000  " 

Total  109,220 

ii 

43,340  " 

The  Lehigh  Company  estimate  theli-  exports  for  the 
year  1828  at  20,000  tons". 

The  Coal  Trade  on  the  SchuylkiU  commenced  in  the 
year  1825,  when  5000  tons  M  ere  brought  down  by  the 
New  York  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Company,  and  othei-s, 
and  exported  to  New  York.  Since  that  period,  several 
Companies  and  many  individuals  have  engaged  in  tlie 
trade.  The  following  hst  comprises  the  exports  from 
SchuvlkiU  for  three  vears,  -viz. 


Exports. 


1825 
1826 
1827 


5,000  tons 
11,596  " 
21,004  " 


Total  o^eOO 


In  1820  and  1321  there  was  no  other  Anthracite  Coal 
at  market,  and  in  1827  the  quantity  could  have  been  in- 
creased, had  not  the  attention  of  the  Leliigh  Coippany 
been  occupied  b}'  making  a  rail  way.  It  ought  also  to 
be  obsen-ed  that  the  Company  is  now  engag-ed  in  effect- 
ing an  ascendmg  navigation;  having'  had  onl)'  a  descend- 
ing one  hitherto,  this  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months,  when  tlie  price  of  coal  will  be  reduc-- 
,ed,  and  the  ability  of  the  Comp.any  extended  to  tlie  sup- 
ply of  100,000  tons  per  annum,  or  a  much  greater 
amount,  should  the  market  require  it. 

In  1827  about  100  vessels  of  60  to  150  tons,  chiefly 
belonging  to  Egg  Harbour,  (though  some  were  Plais- 
ter,  and  other  transient  vessels  fi'om  tlie  Eastwai-d)  were 
employed  by  the  Lehigh  Company  in  transporting  Coal 
to  the  Northward  of  tlie  Delaware^  more  than  one  half 
of  which  went  to  New  York. 


Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  excessive  toll  on 
the  Canal,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Schuylkill  Nav- 
igation, prevented  the  Coal  Companies  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade  from  bringing  down  the  quantity 
of  Co.al  they  had  prepared  for  market,  and  that  these 
obstructions  were  not  removed  tiU  the  month  of  August  ^ 
of  the  year  1827. 

In  1827  about  220  vessels,  viz.  Brigs,  Schooners  and 
Sloops,  from  100  to  250  tons  burthen,  and  chiefly  owned 
in  NewYoi'k,  Boston,  New  Haven  and  New  Jersey,  were 
eniploj-ed  in  carrying  Coal  from  the  SchuylkiU,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  vessels,  that  almost  eveiy 
coasting  vessel  coming  into  this  port,  and  not  havi]ig 
other  freig'lit  engaged,  has  been  immediately  chartered 
for  tlie  coal  trade,  and  in  many  instances  vessels  have 
been  sent  to  the  Schuylkill  from  New  York,  in  ballast, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  ti-ade  than  tlmt  in  which  they  had 
been  previously  engaged. 

It  is  estimated  that  95,000  tons  will  be  brought  down 
the  Schuylkill  in  1828,  and  that  75,000  tons  of  that 
quantity  will  be  exported. 

In  1827  the  quantit\-  of  Coal  brought  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna by  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  was  845  tons,  em- 
ploying 10  vessels.  Sever.al  thousand  tons  of  Coal  re- 
njiiin  in  port,  wliich  could  not  be  shipped  for  want  of 
vessels,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fuel 
in  nmny  places  which  consume  the  Antliracite. 


ESTIMATE 

Of  the  Value  of  the  Anthracite  CO.iL  TILiUE  from  Philadelphia  to  various  ports  in  the  United  States. 


Year 

Quantity 
of  coal 
Exported 
from 
Lehigh. 

 s  

Quantity 
Exported 

from 
Schuylkill 

Total 
Lehigh 
and 
Schuylkill 

Cost  per 
Toil. 

Total 
Value. 

Vessels 
employed 

by' 
Lehigh. 

Vessels 
employed 

bv" 
Schu}ikill 

Estimated 
Average 
value  of 
eacli 
vessel. 

Total 
value  of 
vessels. 

Total 
value  of 
Coal  and 
Vessels, 

tons. 

ions. 

tons. 

1825 

13,520 

5,000 

18,520 

512a.640 

100 

50 

Sl,500 

$225,000 

$354,640 

1826 

12,769 

11,596 

24,365 

170,555 

100 

100 

1,500 

300,000 

470,555 

1827 

13,000 

21,004 

34,004 

238,028 

100 

220 

1,500 

480,000 

718,028 

1828 

20,000 

75,000 

95,000 

665,000 

200 

750 

1,5J0 

1,425,000 

2,090,000 

Attest, 
A.  G.  Ralstox, 
Secretary  of  Breakwater  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  CJjamber  of  Commerce, 


Philadelphia,  January-  28,  1828. 

J.  J.  BORIE, 
Chairman  of  the  Bre.akw.ater  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EDAVARD  DRINKER. 

..in  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Edward  Drinker, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1782,  in  the  IQod 
year  of  his  age. 

Edwari)  Dhixker  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1680,  in  a  small  cabin,  near  the  present  corner  of 
AValnut  and  Second  streets,  in  the  city  of  Pkiladelphia. 


His  parents  came  from  a  place  called  Beverly,  m  the 
st.ate  of  Massachusetts.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Delaware,  on 
which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  were  inhabit- 
ed, at  the  time  of  his  birth,  bv  Indians,  and  a  few 
Swedes  and  HoUiuiders.  He  often  talked  to  his  com- 
panions of  picking  whortle  berries  and  catching  rabbits, 
on  spots  now  the  most  improved  and  populous  m  the 
citv.    He  recollected  the  secoud  time  William  Penn 
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came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  used  to  point  to  the  place 
where  the  cabin  stood,  in  which  he,  and  his  fi-iends,  that 
accompanied  him,  were  accommodated  upon  their  arri- 
val. At  twelve  years  of  ag'c,  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet  maker.  In  the 
year  1743',  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  with  his  family, 
"where  he  lived  until  the  time  of'  his  death.  He  was 
four  times  married,  and  had  eig-hteen  children,  all  of 
■whom  were  by  his  first  wife.  At  one  time  of  his  life,  he 
sat  down,  at  his  own  table,  with  fourteen  children.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
child, to  one  of  his  g-rand-childrcn,  the  fifth  in  succession 
to  himself. 

He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  Even  his  memory,  so  early  and  so  g-enerally  dimi- 
nished by  age  was  but  littfe  impaired.  He  not  only  re- 
membered the  incidents  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  but 
the  events  of  latter  years;  and  so  faithful  was  his  memo- 
ry to  him,  that  his  son  has  informed  me  he  never  heard 
him  tell  the  same  story  twice,  but  to  different  persons, 
and  in  different  companies.  His  eye-sight  failed  him, 
many  years  before  his  death,  but  his  hearing  w;i3  uni- 
formly perfect  and  unimpaired.  His  appetite  was  good 
till  within  a  few  da3"s  before  his  death.  He  generally 
ate  a  hearty  breakfast  of  a  pint  of  tea  or  coffee,  as  soon 
as  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  with  bread  and  butter  in  pro- 
portion. He  ate  likewise  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  never 
failed  to  eat  plentifully  at  dinner  of  the  grossest  sohd 
food.  He  drank  tea  in  the  evening,  but  never  ate  any 
supper:  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth  thirty  years  before  his 
death,  which  was  occasioned,  his  son  says,  by  drawing 
excessive  hot  smoke  of  tobacco  into  his  mouth:  bvit  the 
want  of  suitable  mastication  of  his  food,  did  not  prevent 
its  speedy  digestion,  nor  impair  his  health.  Whether 
the  g'ums  hardened  by  age,  supplied  the  place  of  his 
teeth  in  a  certain  degree,  or  whether  the  juices  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach  became  so  much  more  acrid  by  time, 
as  to  perform  the  ofhce  of  dissolving  the  food  more 
speedily  and  more  perfectl}-,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  of- 
ten observed,  that  old  people  are  most  disposed  to  ex- 
cessive eating,  and  that  they  suffer  fewest  inconveni- 
ences from  it.  He  was  inquisitive  after  news  in  the  last 
years  of  his  hfe.  His  education  did  not  lead  him  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  his  ideas  any  other  wa}'.  But  it  is 
a  fact  well  worth  attending  to,  "that  old  age,  instead  of 
diminishing,  alwajfs  increases  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
It  must  afford  some  consolation  to  those  who  expect  to 
he  old,  to  discover,  that  the  infirmities  to  which  the  de- 
cays of  nature  expose  the  human  body,  ai-e  rendered 
more  tolerable  by  the  enjoyments  that  are  to  be  derived 
ifrom  the  appetite  for  sensual  and  intellectual  food. 

He  was  remarkably  sober  and  temperate.  Neither 
hard  labour,  nor  company,  noi-  the  usual  afllictlons  of 
liuman  life,  nor  the  wastes  of  nature,  ever  led  him  to  an 
improper  or  excessive  use  of  strong  drink.  For  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  he  drank  twice  every 
day  of  todd)^  made  with  two  table  spoonfuls  of  spirit,  in 
half  a  pint  of  water.  His  son,  a  man  of  fift;v-nine  3'ears 
of  age,  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  hi]n  "intoxicated. 
The  time  and  manner  in  which  he  used  spirituous  li- 
quors, I  believe,  contributed  to  lighten  the  weight  of 
his  years,  and  probably  to  prolongliis  life.  "Give  wine 
to  him  that  is  of  a  heavy  heart,  and  strong  drink  to  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish  with  age,  as  well  as  with  sickness. 
Let  him  drink  and  forget  l^s  sorrow,  and  remember  his 
il.isery  no  more." 

He  enjoyed  an  uncommon  share  of  health,  insomuch 
that  in  tlie  course  of  his  long  life  he  never  was  confined 
more  than  three  days  to  his  bed.  He  often  declared 
that  he  liad  no  idea,  of  tb.at  most  distressing  pain  called 
the  head  ache.  His  sleep  was  interrupted  a  little  in  the 
last  years  pf  his  life  with  a  defluxion  on  his  breast, 
which  produced  what  is  commonly  called  tlie  old  man's 
pough.  ' 

The  chfiracter  of  this  aged  citizen  was  not  summed 
up  in  his  negative  quality  of  temperance:  he  was  a  man 
of  the  most  amiable  tcmner:  old  age  had  not  curdled 


his  blood;  he  was  uniformly  cheerful  and  kind  to  every 
body;  his  rehgious  principles  were  as  steady  as  his  mo- 
rals were  pure.  He  attended  public  worship  about 
thirty  years  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat's  church,  and  died  in 
a  full  assurance  of  a  happy  immortality.  The  life  of  this 
man  is  mai'ked  with  several  circumstances,  which  per- 
haps have  seldom  occurred  in  the  life  of  an  individ-t 
uai.  He  saw  and  heard  more  of  those  events  which 
are  measured  by  time,  than  have  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  by  any  man  since  the  age  of  the  pati-iarchs;  he 
saw  the  same  spot  of  earth,  which  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  was  covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  and  the  recep- 
t:jcle  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards  become  the 
seat  of  a  city  not  only  the  first  in  wealth  and  arts  in  the 
new,  but  rivalling  in  both,  many  of  the  first  cities  in  the 
old  world.  He  saw  regular  streets  where  he  once  pursu- 
ed a  hare:  he  saw  churches  rising  upon  morasses,  where 
he  had  often  heard  the  croaking-  of  frogs;  he  saw  wharves 
and  warehouses,  where  he  had  often  seen  Indian  sava- 
ges draw  fish  from  the  river  for  their  daily  subsistence; 
and  he  saw  ships  of  every  size  .and  use  in  those  streams, 
where  he  had  often  seen  nothing  but  Indian  canoes;  he 
saw  a  stately  edifice  filled  with  legislators,  astonishing 
the  world  with  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  on  the  same 
spot,  probably,  where  he  had  seen  an  Indian  council 
fire;  he  saw  the  first  treaty  ratified  between  the  newly 
confederated  powers  of  America  and  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy of  France,  with  all  the  formalities  of  parchment 
and  seals,  on  the  same  spot,  probably,  where  he  once 
saw  William  Penn  ratifj'  his  first  and  last  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  without  the  formality  of  pen,  ink  or  paper;  he 
saw  all  the  intermediate  stages  through  which  a  people 
pass,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  highest  degrees  of  civi- 
lization. He  saw  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  the 
subject  of  seven  successive  crowned  heads,  and  after- 
wards became  a  willing  citizen  of  a  republic;  for  he 
embi-aced  the  liberties  and  independence  of  America  in 
his  withered  arms,  and  triumphed  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  the  salvation  of  his  country. — Rush's  Essay. 


LAW  CASES. 

Twiblll,  Indorsee,  &c.  Cornmon  Pleas. 

vs.  > 
M'Cann.  3  April  11,  1828. 

The  action  was  brought  on  a  promisory  note  drawn  by 
the  defendant  to  order,  for  $50;  and  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  bona  fide  indorsee. 

The  defendant  g.ave  in  evidence  that  the  note  was 
signed  under  the  following  circumstances.  In  Decem- 
ber 1826,  M'Cann  and  the  original  drawee  of  the  note, 
made  a  bet  to  run  a  horse  and  mare  against  each  other, 
in  Baltimore,  for  a  large  amount,  and  fifty  dollars  was 
fixed  on  for  the  forfeit.  Promisory  notes  were  exchang- 
ed for  that  amount,  between  the  parties,  and  the  note  in 
question  was  the  one  given  by  M'Cann.  The  act  of 
Assembly  to  prevent  horse  racing  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
then  read,  making  void  all  notes,  &c.  given  on  such  con- 
sideration. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  replied  that  the  note  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  an  Innocent  holder,  who  received  it  in  the 
way  of  business;  that  the  consideration  could  not  be  en- 
quired into:  tliat  the  act  of  Assembly  onl}'  referred  to 
notes,  &c.  made  on  horse  races  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
could  not  refer  to  M.oiyland;  that  in  Maryland,  horse 
racing  is  not  in  violation  of  law,  but  permitted;  and  that 
the  case  in  Cowper  of  a  bet  between  two  English  lords 
on  a  horse  race  in  France,  where  racing  was  not  illegal, 
being  held  good,  was  a  case  precisely  in  point. 

Judge  King  said  that  the  present  leaning  of  his  mind 
was  th.at  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  and  he  would 
instruct  the  juiy  accordingly;  but  he  would  g-iye  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  an  opportunity  to  come  in  on  a  motion 
for  anew  tpial. — Verdict  for  defendant;  and  ruls  for  a 
new  trial  granted. 
For  glaintiff,  W.  L.  Hii-st,  esq.;  fop tjefendant  J.Cjrey. 
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Peter  Bousquet, 

vs.  I  April  8th  and  9th, 

Matthew  L,  Bevan,  j  1828. 

and  Wm.  Porter.  J 
This  cause  was  tried  in  the  District  Court  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  before  Judg-e  Ilallowell,  and 
a  special  Jury.  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  Charles 
Chauncey,  Esq. — for  Defendant,  Zalegman  Philhps, 
Esq. 

The  plaintiff  had  shipped  a  case  of  silk  goods  to  Ma- 
racaibo,  where  not  finding  a  ready  sale,  his  consignee 
reshipped  them  in  March,  1825,  on  board  the  brig  Sa- 
rah Ann,  belonging  to  the  defendants  and  bound  to  Phi- 
ladelphia; the  brig  lay  six  weeks  at  Maracaibo  wind 
bouiid,  and  arrived  home  about  theiniddle  of  May,  af- 
ter the  ordinary  passage  of  thirty-two  days.  On  her 
arrival  the  goods  \^/eYe  sent  to  the  Custom  House  as  usu- 
al for  appraisement,  and  found  to  be  spotted,  for  which 
the  Plaintiff  received  an  allowance,  and  took  the  goods 
to  his  store;  he  afterwards  called  in  the  Surveyors  of 
damaged  goods  and  two  silk  merchants,  who  considered 
the  damage  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent.  The  goods  were 
sent  to  auction  and  sold  for  about  S4-30;  tlieii-  value  here 
at  the  time  of  an'ival  if  in  a  sound  condition  would  have 
been  $1035;  the  difference  of  these  sums,  with  interest, 
was  claimed  as  the  measure  of  damages  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  want  of  skill  and  care  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  articles  by  the  Captain,  and  in  the  want 
of  a  survey  over  the  hatches. 

For  the  Defendant  it  was  proved  that  the  bi'ig  came 
home  in  the  usual  passag-e,  having  but  little  or  no  bad 
iveather,  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  logwood  and  hides, 
which  were  in  the  hold,  and  came  home  in  sound  condi- 
tion, that  the  silks  were  carefully  stowed  in  the  Cap- 
tain's State  Room,  on  the  top  of  a  small  lot  of  coffee  in 
bags,  which  was  covered  with  a  sail;  the  box  exhibited 
no  signs  of  having'  been  wet,  and  the  Plaintiff  had  said, 
that  judging  fi-om  the  external  appearance,  he  could  not 
have  imagined  any  in  jury  had  been  sustained.  The  cof- 
fee proved  to  be  in  handsome  order,  and  was  sold  at  full 
price;  the  silks  consisting  principally  of  high  coloured 
ribbons,  were  very  damagealile  articles,  and  liable  to  in- 
juries from  mildew  and  other  damps  of  the  Spanish 
Maine,  the  wet  season  usually  commencing  in  January. 
The  Plaintiff  applied  to  the  underwriters,  who  refused 
to  make  good  his  loss,  and  did  not  apply  to  the  defend- 
ants until  some  "months  afterwards  when  this  suit  was 
brought,  he  had  never  notified  them  of  the  examination 
or  of  the  sale  at  auction.  Both  mates  of  the  brig  swore 
that  the  case  was  carefully  stowed  aw^ay  where  no  water 
could  possibly  reach  it,  and  Capt.  Hawks,  one  of  the 
Surveyors  was  unable  to  determi)'ie  whether  the  injury 
arose  from  the  sea  water  or  damp. 

Mr.  Chauncey  for  Plaintiff,  contended  tb.at  it  w;is  not 
Hecessaiy  for  the  Plaintiff  to  have  given  the  defendants 
notice  of  any  of  the  measures  preparatory  to  the  insti- 
tuting of  proceedings,  the  Surveyors  having  acted  in  the 
usual  manner;  that  the  Captain  of  the  brig  had  acted 
negligently  in  not  applying  for  a  writ  of  survey  over  the 
hatches  on  her  arrival  home,  which  rendei'ed  the  owners 
liable;  if  the  plaintiff  should  recover  in  this  action,  the 
owners  would  have  their  remedy  over  against  tlie  mas- 
ter and  the  underwriters;  he  contended  that  the  mea- 
sure of  damages  was  the  price  the  article  was  worth  at 
the  port  of  delivery,  and  not  the  invoice  price  or  amount 
insured,  and  for  this  cited  Gillingham  v.  Dempsej',  12 
Sergeant  and  Rawle,  183. 

Mr.  Phillips  for  the  defendants,  contended  that  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  every  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  stowage  of  the  goods;  from  the  testimony  of 
the  mates  as  well  as  the  plaintiff's  assertion  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  box  no  damage  could  have  been  sustain- 
ed by  the  sea,  which  would  otherwise  liave  left  some 
traces  on  the  outside;  the  defendants  had  complied  with 
their  contract  and  delivered  the  case  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  received  on  board.  He  insisted  that  the  plaintiff  j 
,tiad  made  the  loss  (if  any)  his  own,  by  not  taking  the  ' 


proper  precautions  on  finding  them  damaged  when 
opened  at  the  Custom  House,  that  he  v/as  bound  to  no- 
tify the  defendants  of  these  facts  and  also  of  the  time  and 
place  of  sale,  without  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  sa.-. 
orifice  the  goods,  (Smith  vs.  Martin  6  Binney  265:)  that 
in  point  of  law  no  survey  over  the  hatches  was  necessary; 
and  in  this'  instance  could  not  possibly  have  benefitted  the 
plaintiff,  as  the  goods  in  question  were  in  the  cabin  and 
the  writ  of  survey  did  not  extend  beyond  the  hold;  that 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  damage  was  received  on  board,, 
and  that  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  they  went  on  board 
in  a  damaged  condition;  at  all  events  that  the  captain 
had  not  shown  any  want  of  skdl  or  care  in  the  transpor- 
tation. 

Judge  Hallowell  charged  the  Jury,  that  the  defend- 
ants were  liable  on  the  bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  mas- 
ter, for  any  want  of  skill  or  attention  on  his  part  which 
the  plaintiff  must  prove  in  order  to  render  the  defend- 
ants liable:  the  learned  Judge  would  not  say,  as  the  de- 
fendants' coimsel  had  argued,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  plaintiff  to  liave  given  them  notice  of  the 
proceedings  as  the  case  would  enthely  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  injury  was  sustained  by  improper  stow- 
ag-e,  sea-water  or  damp :  if  from  the  first  or  second  of 
these  causes  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiff,  but 
as  this  was  a  hard  kind  of  action  it  should  require  strong 
proof  to  support  it:  the  question  for  the  Jury  was,  whe- 
ther the  case  was  stowed  in  a  safe  and  proper  place? — 
whether  this  damag-e  would  have  arisen  if  it  had  been  in 
the  hold;  if  there  were  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  injuiy  was  sustained,  or  if  the  jury 
should  consider  that  every  proper  attention  was  paid  to 
the  stowage  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  defendants.-r- 
His  honour  further  stated  that  notwithanding  a  writ  of' 
survey  over  the  hatclies  was  a  good  precaution,  yet  the 
plaintiff  had  not  shown  any  law  to  support  his  position 
that  the  captain  was  bound  to  have  had  the  survey  order- 
ed on  his  arrival. 

Verdict  for  the  defendants. — Amer.  Sail. 


ALLEGHENY  RIVER— KITTANNING. 

The  Kittanning  Gazette,  after  quoting  the  replies  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  relative  to  the  comparative  expenses  of 
manuflicturing  in  the  U.  States  and  England,  (see  Re- 
gister, p.  168,)  furnishes  the  following  account  of  tlie 
advantages  of  that  neighbourhood  as  to  manufactures, 
situation,  prices  of  articles,  &c. 

By  this  it  appears  the  price  of  building  is  the  same  in 
Hudson  as  in  Eng-land;  the  machinery  double  the  price, 
and  fuel  more  than  quadruple.  Nothing  is  said  respect- 
ing tile  price  of  provisions.  Hudson  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Now  let  us  make  a  calculation  of  the  expense  of  these 
things  on  the  Allegheny  river,  (at  Kittanning,  for  in- 
stance,) compared  with  that  in  Hudson.  "Buildings  in 
Hudson  about  the  same  as  in  England;"  this  is  very  in- 
definite; but  we  may  safely  sa}'  that  on  tlic  Allegheny 
they  would  not  cost  one  half  what  they  would  in  Hud- 
son. Here  the  best  pine  boards  can  be  procured  in  any 
quantity  for  $5  per  1000  feet — other  timber,  shingles', 
&c.  in  tlie  same  proportion;  brick  S3  25,  and  abundance 
of  excellent  granite  for  the  quarrying. 

No  section  of  the  Union  has  gTeater  facilities  for  pro- 
pelling ijower  than  this,  whether  steam  or  water  be  used. 
This  brings  us  to  the  article  of  fuel.  That  gentleman 
states  the  price  of  coal  in  Manchestor  to  be  10  c.p.  1121b. 
which  he  says  is  less  that  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  fu?  1 
in  Hudson.  At  Kittanning  the  best  bituminous  coal  can 
be  procured  for  five  cents  per  112  lbs.  delivered  at  the 
works:  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  Tlie  expense  of 
steam  power  may  be  inferred  from  this;  yet  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  ths^t  even  in  this  country,  water-power 
would  be  cheaper. 


ANNALS  OF  PIIILADELl'UIA. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  respecting  the  price  of  provi- 
Eiohs  either  in  Hudson  or  Manchester!  but  we  believe 
we  are  perfectly  safe  in  settiiig-  that,  at  tliis  place,  down 
lit  one-half.  However,  as  we  have  no  certain  data  by 
iW'hich  to  make  the  comparison,  we  will  quote  a  part  of 
■the  Pittsburg-  prices,  which  arc  very  near  the  same  as 
those  of  Kittanning'. 

Butter  6  a  7  cts/;  cheese  5^  a  6;  candles  9  a  10;  coffee 
g.  in  bag-s  16  a  18;  cotton  85  a  9. 

Copperas  3^  a  o^;  floiu"  $3  p.  bbl. ;  wheat  45;  barley 
40;  rye  31;  corn  31 — plenty. 

Onions,  bush.  50  a  75;  pork  2|  a  3;  potatoes  40;  sugar 
N.  O.  lb.  7h  a  8;  counti-y  do.  6;  lump  15  a  17;  loaf  17  a 
19;  tallow,  (ren.)  8. 

Beeswax  23;  whiskey,  old,  gal.  28,  new  19. 

As  to  focilities  of  transportation,  no  section  of  the 
Union  is  superior  to  tljis.  Situated  at  the  head  of  steam 
boat  navigation,  and  also  near  the  great  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal, and  tile  ;).lmost  certain  prospect  of  the  Allegheny 
^becoming  the  channel  by  wluch  the  Canal  and  tiie  Ohio 
river  will  be  united  with  Lake  Erie,  it  will  at  once  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  east,  the  vi'est,  and  the  north;  cot- 
ton can  be  brought  from  New-Orleans,  Alabama,  or 
Tennessee,  at  from  |  to  1  cent  per  lb.  and  delivered  at 
the  factory.  W  hen  nianufactu;'.ed,  it  caij  either  be  put 
into  the  steam  boats  and  sent  westward  or  p&rthward, 
or  upon  the  canal  and  be  sent  eastward,  or  thrown  into 
the  Pittsburg  market.  Drugs  can  be  procured  here  as 
cheap  as  in  the  eastern  states;  aijd  certainly  v-ages  are  as 
low. 

It  is  pije  of  the  siniplest  positions  in  the  world,  that  if 
a  man  can  erect  the  buildings,  procure  the  raw  material, 
fuel,  provisions,  &c.  at  40,  50,  or  60  percent,  less  price 
than  his  neighbour,  his  profits  will  be  proportionably 
greater,  or  otherwise  he  can  dispose  of  the  manufactured 
article  proportionably  lower.  This,  we  believe,  we  have 
satisfactoriJ}''  shoAvn,  would  be  the  case  in  the  corI  dis- 
trict of  tlie  Allegheijy  river. 

Almost  any  species  of  the  manufacture  could  be  pro- 
fcetuted  here  to  the  greatest  advantage,  but  especially 
such  as  require  much  power  or  fuel.  No  place  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  than  this,  on 
^iccount  of  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  best  sand,  (see  Geddes's  Report. )  Oiu- hills  are  filled 
with  iron  ore,  and  thickly  covered  with  tinjber;  conse- 
quently this  is  a  profitable  business,  especially  as  there 
is  very  little  expense  attending  it§  transportation  to  mar- 
ket. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  remarkably  healthy; 
here  are  no  burning  fevers  or  chilling  agues  to  under- 
mine the  constitution,  and  check  the  ardour  of  enter- 
prise and  industry..  All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap 
and  plenty;  the  country  is  rapidly  ])opulating  andimprov- 
if>g.  Here  the  great  artificial  channels  of  n:).vigation 
meet  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  immense  val- 
ley will  soon  be  filled  with  inl^abitants;  and  thi-ough 
these  channels  will  those  inhabit.ants  seek  a  market. 
Here  three  of  the  most  v  aluable  minerals  are  found  in 
cxhaustless  quantities:  iron,  coal  and  salt.  Here  may 
maij  eojoy  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
civilization;  and  here,  cventuall}',  will  be  the  Itqi-sionc 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  View  this  country  in 
what  light  you  may,  you  will  see  the  foundation  of  great- 
ness and  wealth.  It  is  impossible  th,^t  it  can  long  escape 
the  attention  of  capitalists  and  men  of  business:  the 
canal  passing  through  it  will  bring  it  into  notice,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary. 


ANlSfALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

Thomas  Oldman  now  producing  to  this  board  a  leather 
ffire  buckett  for  a  sample,  the  same  is  approved  of  and 
the  board  now  agree  with  him  to  pay  nine  shillings  for 


every  buckett  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  provided 
they  are  equally  good  with  the  sample  he  now  offers,  &. 
well  painted  with  oil  colours. 

Edward  Nicholls  now  applying  to  the  board  for  leave 
to  make  a  vault  before  his  house  ;it  a  corner  of  Chesnut 
sti-eet,  the  board  upon  the  sd  application  do  allow  the 
sd  Edward  Nicholls  to  make  a  vaidt  paying  twelve 
pounds  p  ann.  as  a  rent  or  acknowledgment  to  the  cor^ 
poration. 

Isaac  Non-is  &  Daniel  Radley  are  desired  to  get  the 
common  shore  new  the  bridge  in  Second  st.  immedir 
diately  repaired. 

4  July,  1730.— T.  Griffiths,  Mayor. 

The  Mayor  acquainted  the  bo:u-d  that  the  two  ffire 
engines,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ffire  buckets, 
which  were  sent  for  to  England,  are  lately  brought  over, 
and  desired  the  board  would  consider  of  proper  places, 
not  only  to  keep  them  from  the  weather,  but  also  for 
the  conveniency  of  speedily  carrying' them  upon  any  ac- 
cident of  ffire.  The  board  having  taken  the  same  into 
consideration,  are  of  opinion,  That  one  corner  of  the 
great  meeting  house  yard  will  be  a  proper  place  to  lodge 
one  of  the  new  Engines,  the  other  new  engine,  at  the 
corner  of  ffrancis  Jonips's  lott,  which  ffronts  the  Ifront 
St.  h.  AVaii^utt  street,  and  the  old  Engine  in  a  corner  of 
the  Baptist  meeting  house  yard  (if  leave  can  be  obtain- 
ed.) and  that  the  bucketts  be  luing  up  in  the  court 
house, 

17  April,  1732— C.  Hasell,  Mayor. 

The  board  taking  under  consideration  the  frequent  &  - 
tumultous  meetings  of  the  negroe  slaves,  especially  on 
Sunday,  Gaming,  Cursing,  Swearing  Sc  committing 
many  other  disorders,  to  the  great  terrour  and  disquiet 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  In  order  not  only  to  pre^ 
vent  such  meeting  &  disorders  for  the  ffuture,  but  also 
to  prevent  children  &  white  servants  meeting  in  such 
great  numbers  on  the  sd  day  to  pla}'  games  &  make  dis^ 
turbances  &,  noise  in  the  city.  It  is  by  this  board,  thought 
necessary  that  an  ordinance  be  forthwith  drawn  &  pre- 
p.ared  to  prevent  the  same. 

18  Aug.  1732. 

The  Ma3'or  acquainted  the  board  that  the  Hon.  Thos, 
Pemi,  Esq.  one  of  our  proprietors,  being  lately  arivediu 
this  city,  lie  tliought  it  the  duty  of  this  board  to  give 
him  a  handsome  welcome  by  providing  a  decent  collar 
tion  to  entertain  him  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation, 
to  which  the  board  unanimously  agreed,  the  time  ap« 
pointed  is  on  Mond.ay  next  at  the  Court-house,  8c  the 
Mayor  &.  Uecordr.  are  desired  to  give  the  invitation  to 
the  Proprietor,  Govr.  &  such  gentlemen  fis  they  shall 
think  proper  to  invite,  &  the  Mayor  St  Aldn.  Griffith^ 
arc  appointed  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  said  En- 
tertaiiunent.  * 

29  Octr.  17'33.— A  Memorial  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing- of  firiends  being  read,  It  is  ordered  that  a  fomier  or- 
der for  preparing  an  Ordinance  for  the  regulating  of  ne- 
groes 8c  white  servants  within  this  city  be  further  putt  in 
execution,  8c  that  the  person  appointed  for  drawing  it. 
produce  the  same  at  the  next  Council,  that  the  sanjt) 
m;iy  be  settled  and  passed. 

17  Octr.  1734.    T.  Lawrence,  Mayor, 

25  Nov  1734— The  Mayor  exhibited  to  the  board  an 
acct.  amounting  to  £9.  18.  6.  he  had  paid  to  John  New- 
burry  for  tbe  Entertaining  of  Coll.  Montgomery  late 
Gov.  of  New  York. — The  board  having  taken  sd.  acct, 
into  consideration  do  order  that  the  Treasurer  of  ye  Cor- 
poi-atlon  do  pay  the  Ma}'or  the  sd,  surn. 

28  Ji;ly  1735 — Edward  AVoolley  exhibited  an  acct. 
3.mt.  to  ten  shillings  8c  six  pence  for  work  done  to  the  1 
ti:).bles  8c  benches  in  the  court  house  at  the  time  of  the  i 
entertainment  of  tlie  proprietor.    It  Is  ordered  that  the  | 
treasurer  pay  tlie  s-ame. 

8  May,  1736— W.  Allen,  Mayor. 

20  Sepr.  1737.— The  Clerk  of  the  Market  now  Ex- 

*  The  same  proceedings  as  above  took  place  at  the 
arri\-al  of  the  Hon.  John  Penn,  Esq. 
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hibiting'  to  this  Board  a  Complaint  of  several  Nusances 
that  are  at  present  in  the  Alarket  by  persons  blowing-  of 
Meat,  selling-  Goods,  bringing  Empty  Carts  &  lying  of 
horses  in  the  Market  place.  The  Board  refer  the  said 
Complaint  to  the  said  Committee  to  Consult  of  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  for  preventing  the  like  NUsances 
for  the  future. 

8  Aug.  1737— C.  Plumsted,  Mayor. 

Alderman  Robei-ts,  Israel  Pemberton  &.  .Toseph  Pas- 
fchal  are  appointed  to  get  the  part  of  High  Street  over 
the  Swamp  called  Centre  Swamp  repaired,  &  .an  Arch 
made  about  two  feet  wide  to  carry  ofi'  the  Water  &  a 
Causew.ay  of  Seventy  feet  wide  with  good  ditches  of 
each  side  &  have  the  same  completed  with  all  expedi- 
tion. 

29  Axigt.  1737. — Alderman  Mon-is  k  Israel  Pember- 
lon,  two  of  the  Persons  appointed  at  the  last  Council  to 
get  the  Arch  made  over  High  Street  at  Ifourth  Street 
have  prepared  now  to  continue  the  said  Arch  along  ye 
sd  flfburth  Street  until  the  Water  fPalls  into  the  Lotts  of 
Anthony  Morris,  &.  to  pave  the  same,  it  being  about  two 
hundred  feet,  if  they  can  have  the  Liberty  of  getting  Vo- 
luntary subscriptions  &  twenty-five  pounds  paid,  the 
most  of  the  Money  which  may  hereafter  be  raised  by  a 
Tax,  which  proposal  being  Considered  was  agreed  by 
the  Board. 

5  June  1738— T.  Griffiths,  M.ayor. 

The  Mayor  and  Comonalty  met  in  Council  this  day 
in  order  to  wait  on  the  Hon.  Coll.  George  Thomas,  our 
Gov.  who  arrived  in  this  Government  on  Thursday  last, 
to  congiatulate  him  On  his  safe  arrival. 

3d  July  1738— The  Mayor  acquainted  the  Board  that 
several  of  the  Barbers  of  this  city  had  applied  to  him  to 
take  proper  measures  to  prevent  persons  Exercising 
that  trade  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  called  Sunday, 
and  the  Mayor  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Board  what 
measures  would  be  proper  to  take  for  preventing  that 
practice  for  the  future.  The  Board  having-  taken  the 
same  into  Consideration  do  Order  that  notice  sh'd.  be 
forthwith  given  to  all  persons  exercising'  the  sd.  Trade 
within  this  city  to  forbear  following  the  Iniploy  on  the 
sd.  day  or  that  the  Law  of  the  Province  for  restraining 
persons  from  working  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
he  striclh'  put  in  Execution  against  them. 

A  Draught  of  an  Ordinance  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  more  Effectual  suppressing  Tumidtuous  meetings  &. 
Other  disorderly  doings  of  the  Negroes,  Mullatos,  &  In- 
dian servts.  &  slaves  within  this  City  and  Liberties  there- 
of was  read  and  several  ameiidments  made  and  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  left  to  the  further  Considei'ation  of  the  Board 
at  their  meeting-. 

13  Oct  1740— C.  Hasscll,  Mayor. 

The  Board  now  took  into  Consideration  the  placing 
of  moving  Stalls  on  the  East  side  of  the  court  house  as 
far  as  Letitia  Court  and  there  being  formerly  a  model 
prepared  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  Winter  season  of  the  year  being 
far  advanced  so  that  the  same  cannot  be  paved — It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Board  that  the  Middle  of  the  Street  from 
the  Pillory  to  the  sd.  Letitia  Court  be  forthwith  posted 
and  gravelled  to  the  Breadth  of  Twenty  foot. 

18  June,  1741— C.  Hassell,  Mayor. 

The  Board  having"  taken  into  consideration  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  English  Halfpence  and  the  Disquiet  that  is 
among  the  Inhabitants,  occasioned  by  some  persons  re- 
fusing to  take  them,  as  was  latel}'  agreed  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Merchants  &  others,  &  should  tlie  same  be  Low- 
ered as  Intended  by  some  at  Eighteen  to  the  shilhng,  it 
would  be  a  means  of  having  them  cai-riedout  of  the  Pro- 
vince, &  persons  trading  would  be  at  a  loss  to  make 
small  change.  The  Board  thought  proper  that  a  De- 
claration should  be  made  pubhck  Ly  the  Board,  that  the 
sd  halfpence  shd  be  t.aken  at  fifteen  to  the  shilling,  which 
is  adjudged  to  be  nearest  to  such  value,  as  might  dis- 
courage too  great  a  quantity  being  Imported,  &  at  the 
same  time  prevent  their  being-  carried  ftway,  &.  a  Pro- 


clamation for  that  purpose  was  ordered  to  be  drawn,  & 
that  the  same  should  be  p*Qblished  in  the  City  by  the 
Beadle. 


ATHENiEtJil. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  read  February 
4,  1828. 

Without  attempting  any  comparison  between  this  .and 
other  institutions,  we  may  claim  for  the  Athena:um  that 
it  unites  great  attractions  of  .amusement  and  information, 
which  are  dispensed  in  a  manner  that  studies  to  consult 
every  interest  and  disposition,  during-  fifteen  hours  of 
every  day  except  Sunday.  The  ample^airy,-  well  light- 
ed, and  well  warmed  apartments  of  the  Athensum,  situ- 
ated as  they  are  in  the  centre  of  business,  and  on  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  pubhc  squ.ares,  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  our  citizens.  But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
information  for  our  members  and  the  public,  to  state 
that  in  the  northern  room  there  are  regularly  received 
and  filed  81  American  newspapers,  of  which  22  are  pub- 
lished daily,  12  twice  a  week,  and  47  once  a  week;  be- 
sides two  daily  and  two  ^^■eekly  British,  and  three  daily 
f'rench  newspapers,  and  one  weekly  paper  published 
in  German  in  this  city.  In  the  same  room  are  many  vo- 
lumes of  newspapers  in  regulal-  series,  some  of  them 
commencing  with  and  illustrating  the  earliest  periods  of 
oiu-  history.  In  the  southern  room  are  regularly  receiv- 
ed 41  liter.ary  and  scientific  journ.als,  of  which  38  are 
published  in  the  United  States,  20  in  Great  Britain,  and 
3  in  France.  Oil  the  shelves  may  be  found,  and  may 
be  consulted  at  any  moment,  a  library  of  current  litera- 
ture, exceeding  in  number  4000  volumes. 

There  are  also  in  the  rooms,-  more  than  sixty  maps,' 
some  of  them  very  rare,  and  the  best  Encyclopccdias, , 
Gazetteers,  and  other  works  of  reference  and  authority. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  tliat  strangers  ^re  admitted  to 
the  free  use  of  the  rooms,  on  the  introduction  of  a  mem- 
ber. From  a  record  kept  in  the  room,  it  appears  that 
more  than  1000  strangers  were  introduced  during,  the 
past  year. 

Thus  furnished  and  conducted,  it  is  believed  that  this 
Institution  is  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  the  public  fa- 
vour, and  we  may  hope  to  an  enlargement  of  its  list  of 
members  coiTesponding  to  its  capacity  for  increased 
usefulness. 

Receipts  during  tlie  ye.ar  §3186  51' 

Expenditures  2742  74< 


Of  which  were  for  purchase  &t  books,.  5369  5  43; — • 
newspapers,  §335  60;  postage  6110;  rent,.  500;  oil  and! 
candles,  $"171  59;  wood  and  coal,  105  13;  librarian's 
salary,  $600}  commissions  §122  80;  incidental  5.102  22. 
Directors. 

Roberts  Yaux,  Thomas  I.  Vv'hai-ton,  George  V.aux,  Wii-' 
liam  Smith,  Jacob  Gratz,  Wm.  Lehman,  Quintin  Camp- 
bell, Benjamin  Tilghman,  John  Yaughan,  Clement  C. 
Biddle,  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  Edward  Ingcrsoll,  JohvC 
M.  Scott,  J.ames  S,-  Smith,  Samuel  Non-is. 

HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

There  stands  to  this  day,  ne.ar  the  river  Susqueliarind', 
in  the  borough  of  Harrisburgh,  the  trunk  of  a  mulberry 
tree,  that  flourished  in  full  vigour,  when  William  Pcim 
first  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  At  the  foot  of  tliis  tree 
there  is  a  grave,  surrounded  by  a  board  fence.  It  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  father  of  the  foimder  of  the  present  seat 
of  government  of  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  Amei-ica 
soon  after  Penn.  He  was  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  and 
in  humble  life;  and  it  is  said  assisted  to  clear  away  the 
wood,  gTub  the  stumps,  and  open  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia. Being-  an  enterijrising  man,  he  soon  became 
an  active  pioneer,  .and  with  the  fruit  of  his  industry  com- 
mencing a  trade  with  the  Indians,  penetrated  by  degrees 
to  the  westward,  until  he  reached  the  Susquehanmi,  on 
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the  left  bank  of  which  river  he  built  himself  a  cabin,  and 
sat  do  wn  permanently  at  the  very  spot  where  the  town 
of  Hainisburg'  now  stands. 

Here  he  deposited  his  merchandise,  and  opened  a  pro- 
fitable commerce  with  his  red  neighbours,  who  were  nu- 
merous about  the  Paxton  creek,  and  had  several  villag-es 
in  its  vicinity,  along-  the  Susquehanna  shore.  Mr.  Har- 
ris acquired  the  friendship  of  most  of  these  tribes,  re- 
ceiving their  peltry  and  other  objects  of  Indian  traffic, 
for  hi«  ammunition  and  rum.  This  led  to  an  active  "^x- 
cliang-e  of  commodities,  and  gradually  enabled  him  to 
purchase  the  land  adjacent  to  his  establishment,  and  to 
undertake  considerable  ag-ricultural  improvements.* 

The  m.ajestic  Susquehanna,  nearly  a  mile  broad,  flow- 
ed in  front  of  liis  hut,  while  along  its  hig-h  banks  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  one  dark  mass  of  woods,  reaching  to 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  hills  that  bounded  the  view  in 
every  direction.  Iii  the  bosom  of  this  wlldeincss  Mr. 
Harris's  family  was  located,  and  here  was  born  Mr.  John 
Harris,  who,-  in  the  year  1785,  laid  out  llarrisburg,  and 
who  was  the  first  wliite  child  born  to  the  west  of  Cone- 
wago  creek. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  happened  one  day,  that  a 
number  of  his  Indian  customers,  who  had  been  drinking 
freel}',  called  for  an  additional  supplj'  of  rum.  On  Mr. 
Harris's  refusing  to  gratify  them,  they  dragged  him  from 
his  hut,  and  bound  him  to  that  very  mulberry  tree,  at 
the  foot  of  which  he  now  lies  buried. 

Here  they  declared  to  ljurn  him  alive,  and  bade  him 
prepare  for  instant  death.  Dry  wood  was  gathered  and 
fire  held  in  readiness  to  kindle  it;  the  yeils  of  the  exas- 
perated savages  echoed  along  the  shore,  while  with  de- 
moniac gestures  they  danced  around  their  victim.  Death 
in  its  most  cruel  form  was  before  him,  and  bei-eft  of  hope 
he  gave  himself  for  lost.  In  vain  did  he  supplicate  for 
rnerc}',  and  offer  every  thing  in  exchange  for  life;  deaf 
tC)  his  entreaties,  and  determined  6n  his  destruction,  they 
declai'ed  he  should  die.  The  fire  was  brought  to  the 
pile,  and  aboirt  being  applied,  when  a  band  of  friendly 
Indians,  in  numbei-s  sufllcient  to  rescue  him,  burst  from 
the  woods  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

These  Indians  were  led  on  by  a  negro  man  named 
Hercules,  a  slave  belonging  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  at  the 
first  alarm  ran  to  a  neig-hbouring  tribe  to  beg  for  suc- 
cour, and  now  broug-ht  it  to  his  master's  relief  The  de- 
liverance was  well  timed.  A  moment's  delay  would 
have  been  fatal.  The  presence  of  mind,  the  decision, 
the  speed  of  this  negro  alone  saved  the  respectable  Mr. 
Harris;  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  great  service  ren- 
dered to  him  by  this  poor  slave,  that  he  instantly  emanci- 
pated him,  and  the  descendants  of  the  worthy  Hercules 
now  reside  at  Harrisburg-,  and  enjoy  theu-  freedom  so 
nobly  won,  in  the  liosom  of  the  large  community  who 
occupy  the  ground  on  which  the  occm-rence  took 
|slace. 

Wherever  this  story  is  related,  let  the  virtuous  Afri- 
can share  largely  in  our  praise  and  admiration. 

An  esc.^pe  so  providential  was  suited  to  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Harris.  Pi- 
ous and  grateful  feelings  fastened  on  the  heart.  It  was 
a  signal  deliverance ;  it  w.as  a  manifest  evidence  of  God's 
merciful  interposition.  Struck  with  this  conviction,  Mr. 
Harris,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  among 
his  own  descendants,  directed  that  at  his  death  his  body 
should  be  deposited  at  the  foot  of  this  mulberry  tree; 
And  there  it  hes,  a  memento  at  once  of  savage  ebriety. 


*  We  learn  from  some  of  Mr.  Harris's  descendants, 
that  he  had,  previous  to  his  emigration,  worked  as  a 
ibrewer  in  London,  and  that  he  brought  with  him  to  this 
•country  sixteen  g-uineas,  which  was  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
j)erty.  His  first  purchase  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna 
was  a  t"Act  of  five  hundred  acres  from  Edward  Shippen, 
;for  which  he  paid£19U,  The  deed  is  dated  19  Dec. 
1723.  Mr.  Harris  was  tlie  first  person  who  introduced 
tlie  use  of  the  plough  in  the  neighljoiirhood  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 


domestic  fidelity,  and  above  all  of  the  watchfulness  of 
Him  "  who  alone  can  inflict  or  "withhold  the  stroke  of 
death." 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  menfion  a  few  statistical 
facts  illustrative  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  since 
the  date  of  the  foregoing  adventure,  on  fce  spot  to  which' 
the  narrative  refers. 

Mr.  John  Harris,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  coiBimuni- 
cation,  founded  a  town  on  his  patrimonial  estate, in  1785, 
which  he  called  Harrisburg;  and  built  an  elegant  stone 
mansion  where  the  hut  had  stood,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  celebrated  mulberry  tree. . 

Harrisburg,  now  the  seat  of  the  State  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand soids.  It  communicates  with  the  opposite  shore 
by  a  ccivered  bridge  nearly  a  mile  long,  erected  by  the 
State  arid  individuals  at  an  expense  of  195,000  dollars. 
The  pulihc  buildings  for  the  accomrftodatlon  of  govern- 
ment arc  very  splendid,  and  cost  252,000  dollai-s,  and 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  State  ti'easur)^ 

This  borough  is  the  county  town  of  Dauphin,  and  con- 
tains six  churches,  two  of  which  are  handsome,  arid  were 
constructed  by  Mr.  Hills,  an  architect  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence. *  There  are  four  hundi-ed  dwelling  houses,  and  a 
probabihty  of  a  great  inprease,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  shall  be  finished,  for  that  useful  work  will  pass 
through  the  town.  The  court-house  is  a  spacious  and' 
convenient  building-.  A  theatre  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago,  but  rather  prematurely.  The  borough  has 
considerable  trade,  and  sustains  a  Bank  in  good  reputa- 
tion. SAMUEL  BRECK. 

Of  the  County  of  Philadelphia. 

P.  S.-^The  foregoing  nan-ative  was  submitted  in  sub- 
stance to  the  inspection  of  Mi\  Robert  Hai'ris,:  and  de-' 
clared  by  him  to  be  correct. 

*  Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Breck's  comrinunlcation,  a  Ro-' 
man  Catholic  and  a  Methodist  church,  both  very  neat 
buildings,  have  been  added  to  the  number.  The  form- 
er is  indeed  an  exceedingly  pretty  edifice  and  is  erected 
on  a  handsome  site  about  midway  between  the  State 
house  and  the  river.  A  new  front  to  the  Presb3'terian 
church,  which  was  formerly  destitute  of  architecturat 
beauty,  has  g'rcatly  improved  its  appearance.  The 
churches  in  Harrisburg  are  now  the  following,  viz. — 
Two  Methodist,  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Lu- 
thera*i,  a  Gei-man  Calvinist,  a  Roman  Cathohc,  and  aiv 
Unitarian. — Man.  Fenn.  Historical  Society. 

Apprentices  Library.' 

The  average  number  of  boys  using  the  Library  during 
the  past  year,  exceeded  600,  being  considerably  greater 
than  at  any  former  time.  The  new  applicants  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  612,  and  those  now  using 
the  I-ibrary  778.  New  members  elected  since  last  re- 
port 19.    Receipts  §550  25,  expenditures  561  02. 

Weather. — On  Monday  last  it  commenced  snowing 
early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  snow  during- the 
day;  notwithstanding  the  gi-ound  was  unprepared  by  the 
rains  of  the  previous  day,  to  retain  it,  the  depth  of  snow- 
was  several  inches.  There  was  also  snow  at  Harris- 
burgh. 

New  Post  Office. — The  Postmaster  General  has  esta- 
blished a  new  post  office  at  Penn  township,  Philadel- 
phia county^  and  Jeremiah  Hukill,  esq.  has  be«n  ap- 
pointed post  master. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  AVilltam  F.  Ged- 
iiEK,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadelphia;  whei-e,  and  at 
the  EnrroTi's  residence,  No.  51  Filbert  street,  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  t!>ankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — payable  in  six  months  afterthe  commencement 
of  pubhcation— and  annually  thereafter,  by  Subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent.- 
Otlier  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  RIVER  DELAWARE. 

la-  1S20  a  survey  of  a  section  of  the  river  fi-om  one 
mile  below  Chester  to  Richmond,  above  Philadelphia, 
-  was  made  by  David  M'Clure,  by  order  of  the  city  coun- 
cils. From  the  interesting-  Report  which  he  made  to 
iheni,  and  wliich  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  we 
have  made  the  following-  extracts,  exliibiting-  the  chang-es 
in  the  river  which  had  occurred  in  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  preceding-  the  slirvey. 

Considerable  chang-es  have  taken  place  in  the  river, 
Einfce  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  island  called 
Gibbet  Island,  formerly  opposite  the  Jiouth  of  Schuyl- 
fcill,  is  entirely  swept  away:  the  fi-ag^nents tliereof  seem 
to  be  scattered  down  the  river,  and  to  have  formed  a 
donsiderable  flat. 

Bush  Island,  formerly  situated  opposite  Red  Bank,  has 
shared  the  same  fate:  the  gi-ound  on  which  it  stood,  and 
for  some  distance  below  it,  is  considerably  irregular  and 
uneven.  At  both  ends  of  Chester  Isknd,  the  flats  seem 
to  be  increasing-  rapidly. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  where  a  n.an-ov/  channel  is  found 
existing-  between  an  island  and  the  main  shore,  the  pas- 
sage which  opens  up  the  river  is  shoaling,  while  the 
depth  of  w.ater  increases  down  the  channel.  Tliis  is  tlie 
case  in  the  passag-e  between  Shivers'  Island  and  tlie  Jer- 
seys,_bet\veen  Monnis  Island  and  the  Jerseys,  between 
Tinnicum  Island  and  P'enns_ylvania,  between  Hog  Island 
and  Penns_vlvania,  between  League  Island  and  Peimsyl- 
vania,  between  Wind  Mill  Island  and  the  Jersevs,  be- 
tween Pettj^'s  Island  and  the  Jerseys.  This  cu-cum- 
stance  seems  universal,  and  consequently  admits  of  a 
philosophical  investigation:  it  is'  deemed  improper  to 
ciiter  upon  it  in  this  place. 

A  caution  naturally  presents  itself  to  those  who  may 
attempt  passing  through  an  inside  channel  from  below, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  same.  The  depth  of  vvater 
which  first  presents  itself  may  seem  to  int'-tnate  a  chan- 
nel of  more  than  sufficient  depth;  and  the  unwai-y  may 
be  led  on  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  alm.ost  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  channel,  before  they  find  themselves' 
entrapped  hy  the  shoal  v.'ater. 

A  considerable  change  has  also  taken  place  between 
Hog  Island  and  the  Pennsylvania  shore.  Formerly, 
there  existed  a  considerable 'channel  in  that  place;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  during  the  revolutionary  war  a 
lai-ge  British  ship  passed  up  tliat  chaimel,  and  attacked 
tlie  fort  in  the  rear.  At  present,  it  can  be  forded  at  low 
water.  The  soldiers  often  desei-t,  arid  ford  this  channel, 
a  little  below  the  fort,  at  low  water. 

Between  Maiden  Island,  particularly  towards  the  north 
end  and  the  Pennsylvania' side,  a  considerable  change 
has  t.aken  place. 

That  interesting  part  of  our  navigable  waters,  a  little 
below  fortMifl3n,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bar,  is 
subject  to  many  changes.  On  taking  the  survey,  it  was 
found  that  the  lower  buoy  was  not  situated  in  the  most 
eligible  place,  owing  to  a  change  that  had  occun-ed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  or  three  months.  The  lower 
buoy  is  now  removed  considerably  further  up,  so  that 
the  two  buoys  are  \-er}-  near  each  other. 

it  was  also  found  that  a  considerable^shoal  had  formed 


between  the  north  end  of  Tinnicum  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia shore,  not  exceeding-  two  or  three  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  on  wliich  several  small  vessels  grounded  while  we 
were  sui-ve}  ing-  in  that  vicinity.  A  communication  of 
the  existence  of  this  shoal  was  immediately  made,  and  a 
rough  ch-ftft  of  the  same  forwarded  to  Joseph  S.  Lewis; 
Esq.  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  surve}',  who  reported  the  same  to  the  proper 
autliorit}'.  The  buoys  were  accordingly  directed  to  be 
placed  in  a  proper  position  to  designate  the  shoal,  which 
has  since  been  done. 

This  channel  should  be  navigated  with  gi-eat  caution, 
on  account  of  the  irregulai-ity  of  the  ground,  and  the 
rapid  cross  current  wliich  jirc^  ails  duiing  the  flood 
tide.' 

The  pier  opposite  fort  Mifflin,  formerly  called  Davis' 
pier,  now  known  by  'die  name  of  Gaines'  fort,  was  sunk 
in  tlie  year  1777,  in  eighteen  feet  at  low  water.  To  this 
pier  is  attributed  the  formation  of  a  long  bar,  which  ex- 
tends upwai'ds  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  and  has  proved 
very  injurious  to  our  navigation. 

The  water  seems  to  be  undermining  this  pier  very  ra- 
pidly; and,  unless  sometliing  be  speedily  done,  it  will 
inevitably  be  tlii-own  over  into  the  river.  In  the  )'ear 
1813,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  master  warden  of  this 
port,  ten  or  twelve  shallop  loads  of  stone  were  thrown' 
ai-ound  this  pier,  far  the  pui-pose  of  preserving  its  safe- 
ty,  for  which  fears  were  then  entertained. 

At  one  of  the  corners  towards  the  Jersey  shore,  there 
.are  now,  at  low  water,  tv/enty-eight  feet;  which  is  ne- 
cessai'ily  from  eig'ht  to  ten  feet  below  the  foundation  of 
the  pier.  The  soundings  around  the  pier  ai-e  exhibited 
in  the-map. 

Between  the  upper  end  of  League  Island  and  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  the  bed  of  the  channel  is  entirely 
exposed  at  low  water. 

A  considerable  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the 
shoal  or  bar  which  exists  at  the  north  end  of  Wind  IMill 
Island.  In  the  3'ear  1777,  sl  map  was  published  by  Mr. 
Scull,  the  then  cit}'  surveyor,  in  v.dilch  this  bar  is  repre- 
sented to  be  joined  to  the  Jersey  shore,  at  the  point  a 
little  above  Cooper's  ferry. 

One  proposition  it  is  of  importance  to  notice;  and  that 
is,  that  wherever  the  water  is  impeded  in  its  motion,  and 
■brought  into  a  state  of  rest,  or  made  to  form  what  is  call- 
ed an  eddy  or  counter  current,  there  the  sediment  will 
be  deposited,  ardtlie  place  become  shoa;!.  Tliis  will  be 
the  case  where  th^  v/harves,  piers,  or  wrecks,  exist;  or 
wh'ere  a  creek,' seeding  its  waters  across  the  channel, 
checks  the  velocity  of  the  ebb  tide  on  the  shore  below 
it;  or  where  a  creek,  taking-  in  tlie  water  on  a  flood, 
checks  the  velocity  of  the  flood  tide  above.  Hence  it 
is,  that  at  the  mo-uth  of  creeks  we  generally  find  flats.  ' 

It  is  remai-kable  that  the  Jersey  shore  has  almost  all 
the  flats.  This  may  readily  b-;  accounted  for,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  soil  being  more  fragile  and  sandy, 
and  less  tenacious,  tlian  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

Any  obstruction'in  the  river,  has  a  tendency  to  change 
its  direction;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  the  cun-ent 
on  the  ebb  is  so  directed  bj^  the  piers  below  the  fort, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boom  piers,  that  it  seems  to 
take  an  oblique  course  immediately  between  the  two 
buo}-s  designating  that  part  of  the  bar  where  the  chan- 
nel exists.    It  is  probable,  that  if  an  improvement  be 
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made  on  these  piers,  by  presenting  an  oblique  side  to 
the  cm-rent,  it  may  have  the  happy  effect  of  throwing-  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  across  the  river,  and  thereby 
deepening  tlie  channel  on  the  bar. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ebb  tide  gives  the  river  its 
particular  character  and  direction,  since  much  more  wa- 
ter passes  down  tlian  up  the  river.  It  is  on  this  account 
chiefly,  that  so  great  an  inequality  exists  between  the 
times  of  the  ebbing  and  flownig  of  the  tides;  the  former 
being  about  seven,  the  latter  only  five  hours. 

Bold  banks  arc  most  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  violent 
current ;  while  flats,  especially  when  covered  with 
grass,  subdue  the  rage  of  a  current  almost  into  a  calm. 

The  winds  have  a  tendency  not  only  to  give  the  cur- 
rent velocity,  but  also  dii'ection.  Many  artificial  banks 
have  been  prostrated,  hy  a  strong  wind  directing  the 
current  against  them.  The  banks  of  Hog  island  some- 
times suffer  much  from  the  north-east  gales. 

At  the  north-cast  end  of  this  island,  we  found  the  pro- 
prietors engaged  in  making  n  new  bank,  in  the  rear  of 
one  which,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  little  promi- 
nent, Iiad  frequently  been  almost  prosti'.ated  before  tlie 
north-east  gales;  and  which  was  now  deemed  insuffi- 
cient to  stand  those  gales  any  longer.  The  old  bank 
was  surveyed,  and  the  new  one  laid  down. 

It  would  be  an  important  improvement  to  these  banks, 
to  build  them  with  a  considerable  declivity  on  the  river 
side,  so  that  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  current  would 
thereby  be  much  broken. 

I  At  the  upper  end  of  Hog  island,  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  accumulation  of  ground  recently  made,  the  pro- 
prietors were  erecting-  banks  that  will  enclose  at  least 
iifty  acres,  and  on  tlie  same  ])lace  over  which  large 
sloops  formerly  sailed,  at  liigh  water.  As  these  new 
banks  were  nearly  completed,  they  were  surveyed,  and 
no  attention  paid  to  the  old  ones,  as  they  will  hereafter 
fall  entirely  within  tlie  boundaries  of  the  island,  and  may 
perhaps  soon  be  obhterated. 

The  small  shoal  that  exists  between  Tinnicum  Island 
and  the  Jerse_y  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Lodge's 
dwelling-,  was  formed  from  a  pilot  boat  wliich  was  sunk 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  remains  of  the  British  frigate  Augusta,  whose 
history  is  well  known,  lie  at  present  in  about  six  feet 
depth,  at  low  water.  The  sand  and  mud  have  accu- 
mulated around  her  for  some  chstance,  and  foiined  a  con- 
siderable shoal,  in  which  she  is  nearly  buried.  While 
we  were  surveying  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  three  or 
four  eighteen  pounders  were  grappled  up  from  the 
wreck,  by  men  whose  subsistence  depends  on  that  busi- 
ness. The  cannons  are  perfectly  free  from  rust,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  they  ever 
were,  after  having  lain  in  tlie  water  upwards  of  forty 
years. 

More  than  ordinary  attention  was  bestowed  on  that 
part  of  the  survey  which  is  immediately  within  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  contemplated  bridge.  The  direction  of 
tlie  current,  its  tendency  to  produce  an  effect,  its  velo- 
city in  ebbing  and  flowing,  the  depth  and  nature  of  the 
bottom,  were  taken  with  scrupulous  exactness.  The 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  make  first  in  tills  place, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  sho.aler  channels. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  in  this  channel  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  western  channel;  and,  as  a  vertical 
section  of  the  latter,  in  the  narrowest  place,  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  the  former,  it  must  of  necessity 
convey  the  great  mass  of  water  in  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  the  tides. 

The  eastern  channel  has  throughout  a  depth  of  twelve 
■  feet  at  low  water,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  has  a  breadth 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  commanding  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  at  lov/  water. 

This  channel  may  be  navigated,  at  high  water,  by  our 
ships  drawing  fourteen  feet.  Our  pilots  are  generally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  channel;  and  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  only  would  they  be  induced  to  prefer  it 


especially  as  it  terminates  above  that  part  of  the  city 
where  the  shipping  generally  lies. 

Sloops  often  use  this  channel  to  an  advantage;  and,  in 
contrary  winds,  and  near  high  water,  can  tack  more  than 
three-foui-ths  of  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore.  A 
vessel  coming  vip  to  Philadelphiiu,  with  the  wind  from 
the  west,  and  the  tide  ebbing,  may  pass  up  this  channel, 
and  arrive  at  the  city,  when  such  arrival  could  not  be  ef- 
fected by  the  western  channel.  Similar  advantages  are 
afforded  to  a  vessel  descending  the  river. 
;  Vessels  bound  above  the  city  from  below,  may  take 
this  cliannel  as  the  more  direct  course;  and,  should  there 
be  an  ebb  tide,  they  will  have  less  current  to  encounter 
than  in  the  western  channel.  Vessels  descending  the 
river  will  have  similar  advantages. 

A  strong  westerly  wind  drives  the  great  mass  of  ice 
into  this  channel,  and  relieves  the  western  side.  A 
contrary  wind  jiroduces  a  contrar)'  effect.  Each  chan- 
nel has  been  used  by  turns,  as  they  have  been  thus  clear- 
ed of  ice. 

The  water,  on  the  ebb,  coming  out  of  Cooper's  creek, 
throws  the  current  over  near  the  flats  on  the  south  end 
of  Betty's  island,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  check 
the  water  from  flowing  freely  down  this  eastern  chan- 
nel. 

The  bar  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  north  end 
of  Windmill  island,  has  undergone  one  of  the  greatest 
changes,  during  the  last  year,  that  was  ever  known.  On 
the  16th  of  January  last,  a  storm  from  the  east  broke  up 
the  icy  fetters  in  the  river.  On  the  ITtli  the  wind  blew 
strong  from  the  southward;  and  the  tide  rose  liig-hcr  than 
it  had  done  for  a  considerable  time  previous,  inundated 
many  of  the  wharves,  and  covered  them  with  drifting 
ice.  Shortly  after  the  flood  had  set  in,  a  larg-e  body  of 
ice  was  collected  on  the  bar,  nearly  opposite  Arch-st.  to 
the  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  in  the  short  period  of 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  continued  there  a  num- 
ber of  days.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  bed  of  ice 
was  instrumental,  in  connexion  with  the  drifting  ice,  in 
producing  the  great  change  that  followed. 

The  wreck  lying  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  last 
year,  was  on  a  line  with  the  south  edge  of  the  wharf; 
since  which,  it  has  been  removed  in  a  line  with  the  north 
edge  of  the  whaif.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  change 
of  position  has  promoted  the  change  of  the  bai-  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  bar,  a  short  time  since,  was  surveyed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  precise  change  that  has  taken  place  since 
last  year.  Agreeably  to  the  recent  survey,  taken  on  the 
20tli  of  July  1820,  "it  appears  that  the  channel  of  last 
year  is  dow  converted  into  a  bar,  and  the  bars  of  last 
year  into  channels. 

On  the  ebb  tide,  particidarly  towards  the  close,  the 
tide  runs  with  considerable  streng-th  across  the  bar 
towiu-ds  the  Jersey  shore.  This  was  also  found  to  be 
the  case  on  the  bar  north  of  Davis's  pier,  opposite  foi^ 
Mifflin. 

Soundings  of  the  Hirer  Belmvare,  from  the  sanies 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  soundings,  in  feet,  at  low 
water,  at  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  river, 
taken  at  right  angles  across  from  shore  to  shore.  They 
are  obtained  from  the  map,*  at  certani  equal  distances 
apart;  so  that  the  relative  situation  of  each  depth  is 
readily  found,  by  dividing  a  line  into  one  part  more 
than  the  number  of  soundings,  and  annexing  to  each 
point  of  division  the  depth  in  the  order  ejdiibited  in 
each  line. 

From  Richmond  to  Betty's  island,  10,  15,  10,  9,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  20,  15,  11,  14,  12. 

In  the  direction  of  Richmond,  from  Betty's  island  to 
Jersey,  12,  16,  20,  24,  22,  14,  §. 

*  Delivered  to  Councils  with  the  Report,  and  not 
printed. 
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From  the  east  point  of  Petty's  island  to  Jersey  19,  08, 

23,  16,  18,  10. 

Across  the  mouth  of  Coopei-'s  creek  from  west  to  east, 
1,3,  5,  8,  5. 

From  the  wliarf  at  the  Glass-house  to  Petty's  island, 
36,  28,  33,  32,  25,  22,  2],  14. 

From  the  south  point  of  Pettv's  island  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, 4,  12,  18,  25,  34,  38,  26, 12," 3. 

From  tlie  south  point  of  Petty's  island  to  Jersey,  1,  3, 
5,  7,  20,  22,  21,  IS,  15, 12,  n,"8,  10. 

From  Nag-le's  wharf,  at  the  mouth  of  Cohocksink 
creek,  to  Cooper's  Point,  29,  40,  34,  26,  20,  18,  18,  16, 
16,  18,  19,  19,  13,  14,  11. 

In  the  direction  of  Callowhill  street,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  Jersey,  37,  46,  44,  33,  22,  17,  11,  6,  4 — bar — 2, 

8,  10,  12,  10,  6,  5. 

In  the  direction  of  Hig;h  street,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Jersey,  42,  42,  37,  28,  10,  2,  lf_bar— 1§,  2,  5,  7,  11, 
12,  12,  11,  7,7,  7,  4. 

In  the  direction  of  Walnut  street  from  Windmill  island 
to  Jersey,  2,  5,  9,  11,  12,  12,  12,  9,  8,  10,  9. 

From  the  first  wharf  above  Pine  street  to  the  wharf 
on  Windmill  island,  43,  44,  39,  29,  18. 

From  the  south  end  of  Windmill  island  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, 12,  32,  35,20,  19,  20. 

From  the  south  end  of  Windmill  island  to  Jersey,  6, 
10,14,16,16,18,18,18,10. 

From  Kaig-hn's  Point  to  the  piers  at  M'Leod's  i-ope- 
walks,  8,  18,  24,  26,  24,  14— bar— 13,  19,  27,  28,  26, 

24,  22,  17, 13,  10,  10. 

From  Jersey  to  Pennsylvania,  at  a  point  about  half 
way  between  Kaighn's  and  Gloucester  Points,  13,  22, 
31,  28,  32,  21,  19,  17— bar— 17,  17,  19,  22,  24,  20,  16, 
12. 

From  the  wharf  at  the  Point  to  Jersey,  23,  25,  29,  33, 
27,  26,  25,  23,  14,  6,  4. 

From  Gloucester  wharf  to  Pennsylvania,  9,  14,  18, 
24,26,33,38,31,25,17,  5. 

From  the  north  end  of  League  island  to  the  Windmill, 
Jersey,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  12,  12,  12,  13— shoal  called  the 
Horse  Shoe— 20,  29,  36,  30,  18,  15,  13,  9,  7,  5. 

From  a  white  house  on  League  island,  commonly  cal- 
led Buttermilk  tavei-n,  to  a  point  two  hundred  yards  be- 
low Eag-le  Point,  6,  1],  19,  22,  23,  26,  25,  24,  25,  26,  28 

29,  29,  29,  28, 19,  10,  5,  4. 

From  the  south  end  of  Leag'ue  island  to  Jersey,  1,  3, 
7,  12,  15,  19,  24,  24,  29,  37,  25,  24,  21,  18, 15,  10,  8,  1, 
—bar— 4,  11,  21,  19. 

Across  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill,  from  east  to  west,  10, 
15,20,  28,30,  23,  15,  10. 

Schuylkill  brings  out  over  the  flats  from  8  to  10  feet. 

From  Red  Bank,  near  the  Telegraph,  towards  the  old 
Lazaretto,  10,  22,  12,  2— bar— 1,  1,  2,  4,  8,  13,  16,  17, 

18,  20,  26,  28,  29,  29,  28,  23,  22,  18,  10,  8,  6,  5,  4,  3, 
3,  3,  2. 

From  the  first  pier  below  the  fort,  to  Davis's  pier,  or 
fort  Gaines,  23,  23,  26,  29,  30,  29,  31,  27,  24,  24. 

From  fort  Gaines  to  Jersey,  3,  4,  6,  9,  14,  14,  13,  11, 
10,  10,  14,  19,  20,  14,  7,  3,  1. 

From  Boom  or  Diamond  piers  to  Jersey,  42,  33,  30, 
31,  29,  25,  23,  16,  8,  5— bar— 4,  5,  4,  4,  14,  13,  12,  17, 

19,  ^20,  16, 10,  7,  0— bar— 0,  2,  1,  1. 

From  a  point  near  the  middle  of  Hog  island  to  Jersey, 

9,  18,  23,  28,  28,  26,  24,  17,  11,  8,  12,  14,  31,  29,  16, 
14,  11,  13,  12,  9,  9,  7,  6,  4,  3. 

From  the  south  point  of  Hog  island  to  Jersey,  6,  7,  8, 
12,  15,  15,  11,  11,  9,  6,  4— bar— 4,  14,  19,  24,  28,  33, 

30,  28,  27,  21,  23,  24,  24,  22. 

From  the  north  point  of  Maiden  island  to  Billingsport 
Wharf,  Jersey,  2,  6,  7,  9,  13,  23,  30,  34,  30,  28,  26,  23, 
•22,21,18,10. 

From  the  north  point  of  Maiden  island  to  Martin's  bar 
2,  8,  11,  13,  12,  15,  16,  7. 

From  the  north  point  of  Tinnicum  island  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,  3,  7,  12,  12,  14.  12,  10,  9,  9,  9,  10,  11, 13,  12. 

From  the  north  point  of  Tinnicum  island  to  Jersey,  9, 
18,  28,  29,  32,  37,  37,  40,  42,  41,  35,  18,  6. 

From  the  mouth  of  Clemell  creek  to  Tinlcum  island, 


3,  6,  10,  16,  18,  20,  29,  29,  30,^  30,  29,  29,  21,  20,  15,  9. 
From  the  wharf  at  Thompson's  Point  to  Tinnicum 

island,  5,  8,  14,  20,  20,  23,  26,  29,  29,  29,  30,  31,  31, 
28,  17. 

From  the  north  end  of  Monnis's  island  to  Jersey,  1, 2, 

4,  5,  4,  3. 

FroiTi  the  south  end  of  Tinnicum  island  to  Jersey,  4, 
14,  20,  24,  28,  29,  28,  26,  26,  24,  22,  18,  19,  17,  9. 

From  the  Lazaretto  wharf  to  Tinnicum  island,  20,  11, 
a  shoal— 16,  16,  14,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  19,  15, 
13,8. 

From  the  south  point  of  Tinnicum  island  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 11,  23,  26,  25,  25,  22,  19,  11. 

From  the  north  end  of  Chester  island  to  Jersey,  6, 15, 

20,  18,  9,  2. 

From  the  north  end  of  Chester  island  to  Pennsylvania, 
1,  4,  10,  19,  26,  30,  33,  18— lower  end  of  the  bai-from 
Tinnicum— 24,  26,  20,  10,  5. 

From  the  south  point  of  Chester  island  to  Jersey,  10, 
17,  20,  19,  15,  13,  10,  9,  6. 

From  the  north  wharf  at  Chester  to  the  south  point  of 
Chester  island,  20,  21,  25,  27,  29,  31,  31,  31,  28,  25,  23, 

21,  19,  18,  15,  12,  4,  4,  3,  7,  10,  7,  8.  ■ 

From  Pennsylvania  to  Jersey,  half  way  between  Ches- 
ter and  Schiver's  island,  8,  19,  23,  28,  29,  22,  17,  12,  13 
16,  14,  8,  13,  13,  15,  17,  10,  4, 1. 

From  the  north  point  of  Schiver's  island  to  Jersey,  4, 

5,  6,  5,  4. 

From  the  north  point  of  Schiver's  island  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 18,  20,  20,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  28,  30,  30,  27,  23, 
20,  15,  11. 

Across  the  bar,  below  fort  MifRin,  there  is,  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  channel,  about  12  feet.  The  channel 
is  narrow,  and  liable  to  many  changes. 

The  following  are  the  soundings,  taken  at  low  water, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1820,  four  days  after  the  full  moon, 
at  the  ends  of  all  the  principal  wharves  in  Philadelphia, 
beginning  at  Kensington,  and  descending  the  river. 

Feet.  Feet 

1  Seguin's  wharf         16       35  Morris's  wharf     "  20 

2  Saxton's    '  do  16       36  Hamilton's  do  20 

3  Nagles       do  16       37  Drawbridge  wood 

4  Stiles's       do  16  wharf  25 

5  Warder's  do  19       38  Wall's  wharf  22 

6  AVaher's  do  19       39  Spruce  St.  wharf 
7Hubble'sdo           '13  R.  Wain's  19 

8  Hains's    do  6       40  Sims's  wharf  31 

9  Randolph's  wharf     25       41  Pine  St.  do  7 

10  Britten's        do  26  42  Willing  &  Fi-ancis' 

11  Callowhill  St.  do  28  upper  wharf  25 

12  Katz's            do  30  43  Wilhng  Sc  Francis' 

13  West's           do  30  lower  wharf  15 

14  Vine  St.  upper  do  19  44  Cuthbert's  wharf  14 

15  Fllntham's  do  do  30  45  Clapier's        do  15 

16  Fllntham's  lower  do  12  46  W.  AValn's     do  33 

17  Smith's  wharf  36  47  Penrose's       do  27 

18  Race  St.    do  42  48  Almond  St.  wood 

19  Warder's  do  37  wharf  20 

20  Pratt's       do  19  49  Ogleby's  wharf  18 

21  Hodge's    do  22  50  Huddle's    do  8 

22  Smith's      do  20  51  Alberson's  do  14 

23  Sumerl's    do  25  52  Catharine  St.  do  20 

24  Arch  St.  wood  do  40  53  Queen  St.  do  up- 

25  Perot's  wharf  20  per  side  18 

26  Girard's    do  42  54  Queen  St.  do  low- 

27  Fish  Market  do  22  er  side  12 

28  Market  St.  do  lower  55  Christian  St.  whf.  17 

side  20       56  Delevau's      do  15 

29  Chesnut  St.  wood  57  AVare's  do  15 

wharf  36       58  Berton's        do  15 

30  Chesnut  St.  wharf,  59  Humphre3  s'  do  14 

lower  side  12       60  Prime  St.       do  6 

31  Gardner's  wharf       20       61  Navy  yard  do  up- 

32  AA'ahiut  St.  upper  &  per  side  14 

lower  side  6     62  Navy  yard  ditto 

33  Ross's  whaif  20  lower  side  11 

34  Morton's  do  18     The  end  of  Smith's 
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wharf,  on  the  isl- 
and, is  at  the  low 
water  mark. 
:The  wharf,  nearly  op- 
posite Pine  St.  on 
the  island,  is  ten 
feet  above  the  low 
water  mark. 


Humphreys'  wharf, 
on  the  island,  is  15 
feet  above  the  low 
water  mark. 

The  lower  wharf,  on 
the  island,  is  12  ft. 
above  the  low  wa- 
ter mark. 


The  wharves  from  Callowliill  street  to  Chesnut  street 
have  the  deepest  water.  This  may  be  accounted  for, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  water,  descending-  the 
channel  east  of  Petty's  island,  spends  its  whole  force 
flg-ainst  the  wharves  in  that  vicirity.  shortly  after  the 
water  leaves  Chesnut  street  wharf,  it  takes  a  direction 
over  towards  the  south  end  of  AVindmill  island,  leaving 
the  wh.arves  in  Southwavk  considerably  to  the  west  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  consequently  in  shoaler  wa- 
ter. 


Having-  concluded  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
exhibiting  their  ob  jections  to  solitary  confinement;  we 
(agreeably  to  promise)  commence  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
eastern  penitentiar}'.  The  arg,'uments  on  both  sides  will 
then  be  before  the  public.  We  fear  the  length  of  these 
documents  will  render  them  tedious  to  som.e  of  our 
readers;  but  their  insertion  at  full  length  appeared  to  be 
necessary,  as  they  could  not  well  be  condensed.  As  the 
legislatui-e  has  closed  its  session,  and  we  have  inserted 
most  of  the  important  documents,  we  hope  hereafter  to 
afford  to  our  readers  a  greater  variety  of  m.attei-. 
REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  appointed  t6  Superintend  the 
Erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  near 
Philadelphia,  on 
THE  PENAL  CODE. 
The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  the  20th  of  March,  1821,  entitled  "  An  act 
tp  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  within  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, passed  April  14,  1827,  respectfully  present  to 
that  honorabla  body  a  statement  of  their  views  on  the 
revision  of  the  penal  code  of  the  commonweahh,  in 
which  they  have  endea-i'Oured  to  adopt  and  model  the 
present  system  of  punishment  to  the  s>'atem  of  solitary 
confinement  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  in  the  e- 
rection  of  the  western  and  eastern  penitentiaries;  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  police  for  said  penitentiaries  is  also  pre- 
sented. ' 

The  history  of  the  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,  since 
t  ie  period  of  the  revolution,  exhibits  a  constant  effort  on 
the  pjirt  of  the  legislature  to  accommodate  the  punishment 
ot  prisoners,  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  so  far  as  it 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  The  framers  of  the  first  constitution 
of  thp  state  declared  "that  punishment  ought,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  made  less  s.anguinary  and  in  general  more 
proportionate  to  the  crimes"  .and  directed  the  legislature 
to  reform  the  penal  laws.  At  cliat  period  no  less  than 
fourteen  species  of  offences  were   punishable  with 


.nn^t  K  "'-^'^  t'-™'  ^including  all  trea- 

son which  respect  the  coin.)  2.  Petit  treason    3.  Mur- 

iZ  ot  ^"^^""'y-'  5^-»-.?I.'^>y-  6.  Rape.  7.  Sod- 
omy  or  Buggary.  8.  Mahcious  maiming.  9.  M.an- 
slaughter  by  stabbing.  10.  Witchcraft  and  conjuration. 
11.  Arson  and  every  other  felony  (except  larceny,)  on 
•  eeond  conviction.    12.   Counterfeiting  bills  of  «edit. 

Arson  of  public  buildings. 


Various  alterations  in  the  penal  laws  were  made  in  com- 
pliance with  this  constitutional  injunction.  Hai'd  labour 
in  the  pubhc  streets  and  within  the  prison  was  substituty 
ed  for  death  in  m.any  cases  and  efil'orts  were  ma.de  to  en- 
courag-e  criminals  to  industry,  by  rewarding  them  for 
their  labour.  Much  interest  was  excited  in  the  public  - 
mind,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  and 
philanthropists  of  that  day,  exerted  their  talents  and  in- 
fluence in  aid  of  the  reformation  of  the  penal  system. 

In  the  year  1790  an  act  to  reform  the  penal  laws  of  the 
state  was  passed,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  it  is  declared 
that  the  lav/s  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  1776  into  effect  have  in  some 
degree,  failed  of  success;  from  the  exposui-e  of  the  ofien- 
ders  employed  at  hard  labour  to  public  vicM'  and  from 
the  communication  with  each  othex-,  not  being  sufficient- 
ly restrained  within  the  places  of  confinement;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  labo- 
rious employment  as  far  as  it  could  be  effected  will  con- 
tribute as  much  to  reform  as  to  deter.  The  legislature 
by  this  act,  while  they  enjoined  hard  labour  as  a  punish- 
ment, decLared  "  that  during  said  labour  oftenders  shall 
be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  if  the  nature 
of  their  employment  will  admit  thereof  and  where  the 
nature  of  such  cmployinent  requires  two  or  more 
to  \york  together,  the  keeper  or  one  of  his  deputies 
shall  if  possible,  be  constantly  present. "-j- 

Cells  were  to  be  constructed  in  the  yard  of  the  gaol  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  Walnut  street,  for  confin- 
ing therein  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious  offenders. 

The  design  of  this  law  was  solitary  confinemerd,  con- 
nected with  hard  labour.  In  accordance  with  the  leading 
features  of  this  system,  capital  punishments  were  abro- 
gated (except  for  one  particular  offence,  viz.  murder  in 
the  first  degree,),  by  the  memorable  act  of  the  22d 
April  1794,  which  completed  the  present  penal  system. 
Hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  were  thus  made 
the  punishments  of  all  crimes,  heretofore  capital,  except 
the  one  above  mentioned. 

The  prison  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets, 
in  this  city,  in  which  the  refonned  system  was  first  put 
into  operation,  was  not  properly  constructed  for  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  a  well  built  count}'  prison,  but  was  ne- 
ver designed  for  solitary  confinement.  The  friends  of 
the  I'eform  were  however  obhged  to  use  it,  as  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  prison  at  the  expense  of  the  state  was 
deemed  impracticable — ancient  opinion  and  deep  rooted 
prejudice  were  airayed  against  the  new  system  and  its 
patrons  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  state 
of  the  prison  under  the  old  order  of  things,  had  been  so 
bad,  that  when  the  change  took  place,  the  eflect  was 
most  poweiful  and  apparent.  Industry  was  encouraged 
among  the  prisoners,  employment  was  abundant,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  prisoners  being  small, 
classification  to  a  certain  extent  was  observed.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  interior  of  the  building  ap- 
peared to  a  visiter,  more  like  a  well  regulated  manufac- 
tory than  a.  prison.  Instances  of  reformation,  in  the  ear- 
ly period  of  this  system,  occurred  among  those  who 
were  subjected  to  solitary  confinement,  and  among  all 
the  prisoners  order  and  good  discipline  were  maintain- 
ed. Hence  Pennsylvania  acquired  a  reputation  among 
her  sister  states  as  well  as  in  Europe,  for  her  mild  pen^l 
code  and  her  well  reg-ulated  penitentiary. 

But  this  fi\me  was  short  lived-  With  the  increase  of 
]3opii-lation  Olid  luxury,  there  was  an  increase  ot  crime, 
and  the  state  neglected  to  provide  by  suitable  buildings- 
for  this  increase.  Europe  then  involved  in  wars,  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  pour  in  upon  us  a  popula- 
tion to  a  considerable  degree  ignorant  and  vicious, 
thercb}-  adding  to  the  quantum  of  crime.  The  late  war 
in  this  country  also  contributed  to  fill  our  prison  with 
criminals  of  a'bold  and  desperate  character.  In  tlie  year 
1795,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Philadelphia  prison 
v.'as  119  of  whom  98  y/ ere  males  and  21  females.  In 
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1814  there  were  270,  of  whom  226  were  males  and  44 
Females -and  in  1817  the  number  was  449,  of  whom  392 
were  males  and  57  females.  In  1827  the  number  v.  as 
-606  of  whom  519  are  males  and  87  females. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  repre- 
sented to  the  legislature  the  wretched  state  of  the  insti- 
tution under  their  care,  by  a  memorial  in  which  they 
state  "that  they  view  with  regret  the  extensile  increase 
of  abandoned  characters,  lost  to  every  principle  of  vir- 
tue and  hardened  in  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the 
frequent  and  daring  repetition  of  offences  against  the 
wholesome  laws  of  tlie  commonwealth;  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  prison,  they  look  in  vain  for  a  radical 
change  in  the  characters  of  the  prisoners — an  instance 
may  occasionally  occur,  but  it  is  rare — crowded  to  a  de- 
gi-ee  at  tim.es  alarming-  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  tlie 
space  occupied  being  altogether  insufficient  even  to 
class  them  according  to  their  merits,  much  less  to  ac- 
comphsh  the  necessary  and  desired  end,  solitary  confine- 
ment." 

'I'o  effectuate  this  subject,  they  recommended  the 
erection  of  another  prison  or  prisons  in  such  parts  of  the 
State,  as  th,e  Legislatui'e  should  select,  .dierein  the  prin- 
ciple of  solitary  confinement,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
tlie  hsalth  and  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners,  should  be 
regularly  observed,  and  they  transmitted  with  their  me- 
morial a  plan  of  a  prison.  The  act  of  1817,  which  adopts 
this  plan,  and  provides  for  the  erection  of  the  Western 
Penitentiar)^  and  of  a  penitentiary  in  the  East,  was  the 
result  of  this  application.  The  evils  however  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia prison  still  continued  to  increase,  and  no  effi- 
cient measures  having  been  taken  to  erect  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1821,  again  addressed  the  Legislature,  through 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  state  of  the  penitentiary;  to  which  ad- 
dress, and  also  a  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  pubhc  prisons  pre- 
sented at  the  same  session,  we  refer,  as  they  exhibit  an 
accurate  description  of  the  evils  of  the  prison,  under  the 
present  system.*  We  particularly  notice  here,  as  wor- 
thy of  attention,  the  able  report  made  to  the  Senate  at 
that  session  by  a  committee  of  their  own  body.  The 
act  to  erect  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  passed  April, 
18;i. 

The  Inspectors  in  their  memorial  last  mentioned,  call 
the  prison  '■'■a  College  far  Instruction  in  ?'^ice,"  and  well 
may  it  be  so  called.  Here,  the  petty  thief  becomes  the 
pupil  of  the  old  and  skilful  offenderand  plans  of  villainy 
are  formed,  to  be  executed  when  they  are  set  at  li- 
berty. The  counterfeiter  can  here  find  recruits,  to  pass 
off  l]is  spurious  paper;  and  the  bm-glar  and  roljber  can 
easily  obtain  from  this  mass  of  offenders  fit  associates  for 
future  operations.  Many  instances  have  occurred  of 
persons  falsely  accused,  convicted  and  sent  to  this  pri- 
son, who  liave  been  so  con-up  ted  by  dissociation,  as  to 
become  adeptg  in  crime,  and  who  have  been  convicted 
subsequently  again  and  again. f    In  one  word  we  atti-i- 

*  Vide  Vaux's  notices  of  the  original  and  successive 
efforts  to  improve  the  disciphne  of  the  prison  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  reform  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

f  One  instance  out  of  many  is  here  stated,  as  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark.  A  3'oung  female  convict,  when  ap- 
pai-ently  on  the  bed  of  death,  was  inten-ogated  as  to  her 
past  life.  She  declared,  that  she  was  innocent  when 
first  brought  to  prison.  Her  tale  was  simple  and  artless. 
In  early  life  she  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  relative,  who 
brought  her  up,  but  used  her  so  harshly,  as  to  induce 
her  to  leave  her  home  and  come  to  the  city  to  seek  em- 
ployment. She  was  hired  as  a  domestic,  and  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  female  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  female  persuaded  the  country  girl  to 
iiccompany  her  to  a  dance,  but  she  objected  at  first  be- 
cause slie  had  not  suitable  clothing — clothes  were  fur- 
nished, and  she  went  to  the  dance.    After  a  short  time 


bute  the  increase  of  crime,  and  the  repeated  convictions 
which  take  place  in  this  and  the  other  cities  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  the  principle  of  association  in  prisons 
exists,  almost  entirely  to  that  principle;  and  until  it  is 
destro3-ed  and  tlie  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  in- 
troduced, the  evil  will  continue,  although  there  are  some 
instances  of  persons  who  have  never  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  prison  after  the  first  conviction,  and  who 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  respectablv. — 
Yet  these  instances  are  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes, 
than  to  an}'  good  derived  from  this  system  of  punish- 
ment. Some  were  no  doubt  innocent,  and  were  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  the  prison;  others  had  commit- 
ted offences  through  the  violence  of  passion,  as  tliose 
committed  for  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  man- 
slaughter ;  most  of  whom  never  returned,  and  some 
have  been  so  much  benefitted  by  the  religious  iji'^ 
struction  afforded  them,  as  to  Jiave  abstained  from  fjiiT 
ther  depredations. 

As  a  proof  of  the  evils  above  mentioned,  we  state,  that 
numerous  reconvictions  take  place.  During  the  year 
1825,  there  were  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  prison 
385  convicts,  of  these,  67  were  on  second  convictions, 
15  on  the  third,  4  on  the  fourth,  and  2  on  the  fifth  cox\- 
viction.  During  the  year  1826,  there  were  296  admit- 
ted; of  whom  43  were  on  the  second,  17  on  the  third,  5 
on  the  fourth  and  one  on  the  fifth  conviction.  The  prin- 
cipal offences  are,  larceny,  forgery,  passing  counterfeit 
money,  and  burglaiy. 

But  these  evils  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  priT 
son  of  Philadelphia;  they  exist  whereyer  the  principle 
of  association  exists.  The  state  prison  in  the  city  of  N. 
York,  is  thus  described  by  a  convict  who  had  formerly 
been  confined  in  it,  and  who  was  recently  discharged 
from  the  Auburn  prison.  "  It  is,  said  he,  a  complete 
school  of  vice.  The  more  hardened  offenders  make  it  a 
business  to  instruct  the  juvenile  convicts  in  every  species 
of  villainy,  and  encourage  them  to  make  the  first  use  of 
liberty  in  the  perpetration  of  prime,  and  unrestrained  in- 
tercourse and  conversation  afford  every  facility  to  the 
furtherance  of  iheir  views — old  offenders  make  it  a  point 
to  ridicule  and  suppress  every  appearance  of  contrition 
in  others  who  are  less  hardened,  and  to  combine  against 
those  who  evince  any  thing  like  son'ow  or  penitence, 
until  such  feelings  are  entirely  eradicated  and  their  vic- 
tims become  as  hardenedand  desperate  as  themselves."^ 

The  state  prison  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  prison 
lucrative  to  the  state  beyond  all  parallel,  and  in  which 
the  principle  of  association  exists,  is  thus  described,  in 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  prison 
discipline  society:  "The  vices  of  the  prisoners  in  which 
they  have  been  detected,  are,  bribing  persons  to  bring 
them  prohibited  articles,  by  a  most  mischievous  and  dp^ 
moralizing  use  of  their  own  work  money.  It  has  been 
used  to  purchase  cards,  spirits,  digitalis,  bank  bills  to  be 
altered,  and  materials  to  alter  them.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive in  wh^t  way  four  thousand  dollars  annually,  could 
be  the  propm'ing  cause  of  more  moral  evil,  than  this  ac- 
count of  over  work,  subject  to  the  orders  of  convicts  in 
a  state  prison." 

a  scene  of  uproar  took  place;  some  fled  one  way  and 
some  anotlier — All  fled,  but  the  stranger,  who,  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  remained; — she  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Officers  of  Justice  as  a  chief,  having  in  her 
possession  clothes,  which  had  been  stolen.  In  vain  she 
told  her  story;  she  was  put  in  prison  on  Monday  night, 
on  Tuesday  the  indictment  was  found  against  her;  on 
Wednesday  she  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
two  years.  But  said  the  interrogator,  how  came  you 
here  the  second  time?  Ah!  Sir,  she  replied,  "  I  learn- 
ed to  be  a  thief  in  this  prison.  I  had  skilful  teachers 
among  my  own  sex  in  this  place,  and  I  am  guilty  of  the 
offence  for  whiGh  I  now  suffer." 

*  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Auburn  prison  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  York,  1827,  page  30  of  Appendix. 
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"The  other  vices  detected  in  this  prison,  besides  those 
for  which  over-work  money  has  prepared  the  way,  are 
counterfeiting  bills  and  coin,  teaching  the  art  of  picking 
pockets,  and  actually  picking  the  pockets  of  strangers; 
preparing  false  keys  and  other  instruments  for  breaking 
houses  and  stores,  combinations  against  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals  in  society,  insurrections  terminated 
only  in  blood  and  death;  inveterate  enmity  against  pri- 
soners and  others  who  reveal  plots;  combined  and  pow- 
erful and  systematic  effort  in  favour  of  vice  and  unnatu- 
ral crime;  and  these  evils,  in  buildings  so  constructed, 
that  all  attempts  to  prevent  evil  communication  effectu- 
ally, must  be  fruitless." 

"  The  recommitments  have  corresponded  with  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  school  of  vice.  In  1817* 
out  of  three  hundred  then  in  prison,  ninety  were  for  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  time;  and  in  182r,  the  propor- 
tion was  about  the  same.  It  is  apparent  from  the  records 
that  the  young  men  and  box's  who  have  been  sent  from 
the  country,  for  their  first  offence,  in  numerous  instances 
after  remaining  several  yeai-s  in  the  prison  at  Charles- 
town,  have  been  discharg-ed,  to  engage  immediately  in 
Boston,  in  the  practice  of  those  arts  with  which  they  had 
been  famihar  in  prison."* 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  of  association  in  prison 
as  we  have  shown,  are  alarming,  and  such  as  ought  to  be 
remedied  effectually;  solitary  confinement  of  the  pri- 
soner, in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  public  se- 
curity, economy  and  the  health  of  the  prisonc)-,  is  in  our 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

The  commissioners  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  se- 
nate, while  they  express  theirsentiments  respecting  this 
all  important  principle,  a  principle  held  forth  in  the  first 
enactments  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  penal 
laws,  and  more  recently  maintained  in  tiie  acts  which 
have  authorised  the  erection  of  the  penitentiaries  at 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

The  first  great  object  of  penal  law,  is  the  security  of 
the  public.  Obedience  to  the  laws  must  be  enforced, 
and  the  penalties  should  be  such,  as  to  deter  men  from 
the  commission  of  crime. 

If  this  desirable  end  can  be  attained  by  a  mode  of  pu- 
nishment, which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  the  future  good  of  the  offender,  that  mode 
of  punishment  is  the  grand  desideratum,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  Man  is  a  soci.al  being,  deriving  from 
society  the  protection  of  his  social  rights,  and  if  he  vio- 
lates the  laws  and  peace  of  that  society,  he  merits  the 
loss  of  his  social  comforts.  There  is  no  punishment  wliich 
affects  the  mind  so  powerfully,  as  solitary  confinement; 
none  so  much  dreaded  even  by  the  most  hardened. — 
The  offender  is  compelled  to  think.  Every  effort  ismade 
by  a  guilty  mind  to  escape  from  reflection.  Business, 
company,  pleasure,  and  vice  in  all  its  varied  forms  usual- 
ly are  resorted  to  by  wicked  men  to  drown  the  busy 
workings  of  conscience,  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  much 
vice  and  immorality  exist  in  the  world.  In  the  solitary 
cell,  the  unhappy  victim  of  crime  is  not  only  saved  from 
further  conUimination  arising  from  corrupt  society,  but 
is  constrained  to  reflect.  Many,  particularly  young. of- 
fenders, are  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  guilt,  and 
led  to  seek  relief,  where  alone  it  can  be  found,  in  the 
consolations  of  religion. 

A  convict  who  was  discharged  from  the  Auburn  pri- 
son, in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  February,  1826,  thus 
testifies  as  to  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement,  on  his 
own  mind.  "The  silence  and  solitude  to  wliich  he  has 
been  subjected,  have  been  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
suffering  and  particularly  as  they  lead  the  mind  to  re- 
flection upon  past  follies  and  offences,  the  sufferings, 
and  disgi'ace  of  family  and  friends.  He  wept  many  and 
many  a  night,  from  having  his  feelings  harrowed  up  by 
these  and  similar  considerations.  He  states,  that  before 
he  came  to  prison,  he  was  very  thoughtless  on  the  subject 

*  Second  annu.al  report  of  tli'j  Massachusetts  prison 
discipHne  society,  Boston,  Jime  1st,  1827.  page  100-1. 


of  religion,  and  for  some  time  after  he  came  there,  his 
feelings  were  so  engrossed  bj'  his  own  suffering  and  dis- 
g)-ace,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  family,  that  the  subject 
was  but  httle  thought  of,  but  that  after  a  season,  his 
attention  was  very  seriously  di-awn  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  he  had  in  liis  cell,  and  that  its  truths  and  sanc- 
tions made  a  much  .stronger  impression  on  his  mind, 
than  at  any  former  period.  He  says,  he  feels  confident 
that  his  sufferings  have  had  a  very  salutary  influence 
upon  his  mind  and  that  he  is  fully  determined  to  conduct 
himself  as  he  ought."  He  was  convicted  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  aged  61  years,  was  sentenced  for 
seven  years,  served  19  months  and  was  pardoned.  He 
attributed  his  misfortunes  to  intemperance,  as  the  prima- 
ry cause.* 

Another  of  these  convicts  said,  "that  no  tongue  can 
tell  what  he  has  suffered  in  his  mind  since  his  confine- 
ment." Indeed  the  testimony  of  all,  who  have  experi- 
enced in  any  degree  the  effects  of  sohtaiy  confinement, 
is  to  the  same  point. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  solitary  confinement 
is  too  severe  a  species  of  punishment,  and  that  insanity 
or  idiocy  will  be  the  result.  Experience  has  not  war- 
ranted this  conclusion.  Men  have  been  confined  in  cells 
and  dungeons  for  months  and  years,  and  retained  their 
reason  and  their  health.  The  Marquis  De  La  Fayette 
was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz  for  four  years. 
Calet,  a  Fi-ench  protestant  was  confined  in  the  Bastile  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  upon  bad  bread  and  water,  in 
total  silence  and  solitude.  The  Marquis  U'  Aremburg 
was  confined  in  the  same  prison  for  twelve  years,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  14th,  yet  neither  of  these  men  sicken- 
ed or  lost  their  reason.*  Numerous  other  instances  of 
like  sufferings,  and  with  similar  results,  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  pages  of  history. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  alledged  by  those  opposed  to 
solitary  confinement  by  day  and  by  night,  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  some  of  the  prisons  of  tliis  country, 
where  such  results  have  taken  place. 

These  instances  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  the 
causes  explained. — It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the 
solitary  confinement  we  recommend,  is  absolute,  without 
any  emphi/inent,  except  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
connected  with  afl'ectionate  religious  instruction;  we  .say, 
ii'ithout  any  emphymcnt,  because  less  time  will  be  requi.. 
site,  to  produce  a  beneficial  result  on  the  min4  of  the 
prisoner  unemployed  than  when  employed. 

This  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  effect  which  constant  employment  has  in  diverting 
the  mind  and  causing  time  to  pass  away  rapidly, 

A  convict  who  had  experienced  botli  systems,  declar- 
ed that  he  would  rather  suffer  nine  years  imprisonment 
with  labour,  associated  with  other  convicts,  than  three 
years  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour;  and  it  is 
apprehended,  that  even  a  less  period  will  suffice,  if 
connected  with  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  expediency  of  adopting  solitary  confinement 
without  labour,  as  an  efficient  mode  of  punishment,  is 
further  enforced  by.  a  consideration  of  the  great  causes 
of  crime. 

These  are  ascertained  to  be,  ignorance,  intemperance 
and  misfortune,  idleness,  gambling  and  lewdness  also, 
are  to  some  extent  causes  of  crime  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  generally  the  result  of  those  already  mention- 
ed. Some  of  the  commissioners  have  acted  as  In.spectors 
of  the  public  prison  in  this  cit}',  and  others  have  been 
conversant  with  its  details  and  its  inhabitants,  as  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  prison  society  for  many  yeai-s,  and  have  thus 
by  frequent  conversations  with  prisoners,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  those  uubappy  beings 
and  the  causes  of  their  crime. 


*  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Auburn  prison,1827. — page 
29  of  Appendix. 

■j-  Dr.  Mease's  letter  to  William  Roscoe  of  Liverpool, 
March  18th,  1827. 
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The  above  statement  is  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  leg-islature  of  New  York,  by 
the  Inspectors  of  the  A.uburn  prison,  brief  biographical 
sketches  are  given,  as  taken  from  convicts,  when  dis- 
charged from  that  prison,  commencing  Februar}'  4tli, 
1826,  and  ending  December  21st,  1826,  from  wliich  it 
appears,  that  of  94  prisoners,  the  number  discharged, 
twenty-nine  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  intemperance 
and  most  of  the  others  to  lewdness,  gambling,  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath  and  bad  company.  Of  the  young 
who  are  the  subjects  of  imprisonment  for  crime,  it  may 
be  said  in  general,  that  they  were  deprived  in  early  life 
of  the  benefit  of  those  restraints  wliich  parental  care 
^ind  a  good  education,  particularly  if  it  he  a  religious 
one,  usually  produce. 

The  cure  of  these  diseases  of  the  mind,  the  source  of 
so  much  crime,  is  most  readily  effected  by  punishment, 
which  causes  reflection  on  the  past,  and  which  is  calcu- 
lated when  duly  administered,  to  produce,  under  th.e  di- 
vine blessing,  a  cliange  of  moral  character,  the  only  sure 
preventive  of  crime.  It  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view, 
that  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantages  of  constant  re- 
ligious instruction,  in  the  system  we  recommend.  The 
cells  are  to  be  visited  only  by  the  officers  of  the  prison 
and  such  special  visitors  as  may  be  designated  hy  the 
Legislature,  in  the  proposed  act.  The  officers  should 
be  men  of  prudence  and  morality,  temperate  and  kind 
in  their  behaviour  and  manners,  and  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, pious. 

The  religious  instructor  especially,  should  be  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  affectionate  and 
firm,  possessed  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  prisonei's  whom  he  in- 
structs. He  should  visit  their  cheerless  abodes,  as  their 
counsellor,  guide,  and  friend:  and  thus  obtain  their  con- 
fidence and  attachment,  especially  those  of  the  young. 
They  would  unbosom  their  souls  with  freedom;  he 
would  learn  their  liistory  and  character,  and  be  enabled 
to  suit  his  addi-esses  to  their  dispositions  and  to  their 
circumstances.  He  should  constantly  and  patiently  in- 
struct them  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  and  in  humble  dependence  on  the  divine 
blessing  exert  all  his  influence  in  fanning  the  feeble 
flame  of  virtue,  and  discouraging  every  apjiearance  of 
vice;  thus  convincing  them,  he  seeks  their  present  and 
everlasting  good.  V.'ho  that  is  acquainted  with  the  hu- 
man heart  and  tlie  blessings  wliich  usually  flow  from  a 
faithful  and  himible  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  can  hesi- 
tate to  believe,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
cells  will  be  broug'ht  to  entertain  the  liope  that  their 
own  moral  characters  have  been  radically  changed,  and 
that  thus  their  punishment  will  result  in  the  prevention 
of  crime. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  prisoners,  as  the  best  and  only  sure  mode  of  re- 
formation, is  much  insisted  on  by  practical  men,  who 
are  conversant  with  prisons,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
countiy. 

An  excellent  wrltef  on  prisons,  Joseph  J.  Gurney  of 
London,  who  has  pubhshed  notes  on  a  visit  made  to 
.some  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, in  company  with  the  female  pliilanthropist,  Eliz. 
Fry,  thus  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  prisoners.  "It  is  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument \Vhich  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach, 
for  softening  and  improving  the  human  mind,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  for  eradicat- 
ing from  it  the  principles  of  fixlsehood,  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, and  implanting  in  it  those  of  honesty,  sobriety  and 
charity.  And  although,  through  the  influence  of  coun- 
teracting causes,  these  efforts  may  sometimes  be  foiled, 
yet  we  may  well  be  encouraged  by  the  conspicuous  and 
important  fact,  that  we  find  amongst  the  ignorant,  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  but  by  far  the  mo.st  hardened 
and  atrocious  criminals." 


In  a  recent  report  of  the  society  for  the  improvement 
of  prison  discipline  in  England,  it  it!  stated,  "that  the; 
progress  of  religions  instruction  In  prisons  hag  been  such 
as  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubtj  that  the 
most  serious  benefits  and  blessings  to  society  are  to  be 
hoped,  from  the  encouragement  of  this  truly  benevo- 
lent and  interesting  branch  of  modem  prison  improve- 
ment."* 

The  superlntendalit  of  the  prison  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
in  his  last  report  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  says, 
"  it  is  very  desii-able  that  some  further  means  for  the 
moral  and  literary  instruction  of  the  convicts,  shoidd  be 
adopted  so  that  they  may  leave  the  prison,  better  pi-e- 
pared  to  become  useful  citizens. "-j- 

The  former  superintendant  of  the  prison  in  New 
Hampshire  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious Instruction  in  prisons,  as  to  offer  a  sum  of  money, 
from  his  own  purse,iin  addition  to  what  the  legislatiu-e 
appropriated,  if  he  could  obtain  a  person,  who  would 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  time,  to  the  moral  and 
rellg'lous  instruction  of  the  convicts. 

The  keeper  of  tlie  Auburn  prison,  Gershom  Powers, 
Esq.  in  a  recent  work  published  by  him,  entitled, — 
"  Brief  Notices,  &c."  says,  "I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state, 
that  the  views  of  the  institution  vntil  lately,  had  been 
unfavourable  to  the  services  of  a  resident  chaplain,  from 
the  belief  that  they  might  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  prison." 

"  In  November,  1825,  the  Rev.  Jared  Curtis  was  em- 
ployed and  sent  here,  as  a  resident  chaplain,  by  the 
Massachusetts  prison  discipline  socletj',  since  which  he 
has  continued  with  ability  and  zeal  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  ofhce;  and  although  strong  prejudices  were 
to  be  encountered,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  cor- 
rect views  of  public  policy,  tlie  penitentiary  system  and 
prison  discipline,  with  a  steady  and  uniform  devotion  to 
,  his  duties,  has  not  only  enabled  him  to  overcome  those' 
prejudices,  but  ilie  fcivourahle  result  of  his  labours  fully 
justifies  our  expectations." 

The  commissioners  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  Yoi'k,  Messrs  Hopkins  and  Tibbetts,  in  their  last 
report  to  tlie  legislature  use  this  language:  "  We  be- 
lieve the  labours  of  the  present  excellent  chaplain  have 
had  a  most  happy  efi'ect  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners.- 
He  at  once  enjoys  the  good  will  of  the  prisonei's,  as  we 
find, by  their  almost  unanimous  declarations,  and  at  the' 
same  time  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  keepers.  It 
seems  to  be  the  effect  of  ti-uth,  plain  dealing,  and  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  good  of  the  convict." 

The  keeper  of  the  Virginia  penitentiary  s.aj-s,  am 
clearly  of  opinion  tliat  ever)'  advantage  should  be  given 
to  convicts  for  their  improvement  in  morality  and  reli- 
gion." 

The  keeper  of  the  penitefttiary  in  Ohio  says,  "lam 
convinced,  that  a  proper  sj'stem  of  religious  instruction 
is  necessary,  in  aid  of  the  discipline  now  enforced,  to 
produce  any  good  degree  that  reformation  which  the 
friends  of  the  system  had  in  view,  at  its  fii'st  oi'ganiza- 
tion,  and  which  should  be  the  primary  object  of  all  pun- 
ishment." 

We  further  state  as  a  fact  which  has  recently  come  fw 
our  kiiowledg'e,  that  in  the  Walnut  street  prison  of  this 
city,  a  bible  class,  consisting  usually  of  from  15  to  20 
males  has  been  conducted  for  about  3  3'ears  past  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  b}'  a  pious  and  respectable  gentleman  of 
tills  city,  assisted  by  some  of  his  friends.  It  was  a  vo- 
luntar}-  association  on  the  part  of  the  convicts,  and  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  that  in  the  course  of  3  years,  IT 
persons  members  of  this  class,  who  have  left  the  prison 
either  by  pardon  or  expiration  of  their  sentences,  are 
doing  well,  and  not  one  has  returned.  And  so  far  as  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  not  one  has  been  since  sen- 
tenced to  any  other  prison. 


*  Fifth  report  of  society  for  the  improvement  of  pri- 
son discipline,  I^ondon,  1823. 
f  Report  of  prison  society  of  Boston,  No.  2 — 1827'. 
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Next  in  importance  to  religious  instruction,  as  a 
mean  of  reformation  in  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, is  the  peifect  ignorance  in  which  each  inhabitant 
of  the  cell  will  be  kept  as  to  the  names,  characters,' and 
habits  of  all  the  other  convicts.  His  crime  will  be 
known  onlvto  his  friends  and  to  the  community,  among- 
whom  he  was  convicted.  So  far  as  regards  the  commu- 
nity of  rogues  around  him,  he  may  be  for  ever  ignorant 
of  them  and  they  of  liim;  and  thus  the  great  temptation 
to  continue  in  evil  courses  will  be  done  away.  In  the 
present  system  of  general  association,  the  prisoners 
know  the  names,  persons,  and  characters  of  each  other. 
When  discliarged  from  prison,  this  acquaintance  and  fel- 
lowship are  kept  up-:  and  if  any  one  has  the  boldness  to 
shun  his  companion  in  iniquity;  and  attempt  a  virtuous 
life,  he  is  immediately  assailed  with  strong  temptations, 
or  threatened  with  exposure.  A  prisoner  in  our  peni- 
tentiary who  had  manifested  some  contrition  for  his  past 
life,  and  had  behaved  so  well  as  to  merit  pardon  was  dis- 
charged. HaTing  been  again  convicted,  after  a  consi- 
derable interval,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  tire  inspectors, 
how  it  had  happened  that  he  had  come  back,  after  so 
fair  appearances  of  amendment.  He  replied,  "I  did  in- 
tend to  behave  well,  and  I  went  to  tlie  state  of  Olilo, 
where  I  hoped  my  former  character  would  be  unknown, 
and  I  might  set  out  anew  in  life.  I  got  employment,  and 
was  doing  well,  when  unfortunately,-  I  one  day  met  a 
man,-  who  had  been  a  convict  at  the  same  time  with  my- 
self. I  passed  him  feigning  not  to  know  him;  he  fol- 
lowed me,  and  said,  I  know  you,-  and  will  blow  you,  so 
you  need  not  expect  to  shun  me;  it  is  folly  to  set  out  to 
be  honest;  come  with  me  and  take  a  drink,  and  we  will 
talk  over  old  affairs.  I  could  not  escape  from  him,  my 
spirits  sunk  in  despair  and  I  went  with  him.  The  result 
you  know."  This  is  not  a  solitary  example,  many  more 
are  known  and  might  be  specified.  The  truth  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  consider  how  naturally  every  one  will 
shun  a  man  who  is  branded  with  the  name  of  convict. — 
In  the  proposed  system  of  punishment,  this  ban-ier 
against  reformation  is  destroyed.  The  culprit  when  he 
leaves  his  cell  and  enters  the  world  again,  is  conscious 
that  no  inmate  of  his  prison  can  ever  recognize  him,  or 
tempt  him  by  the  ties  of  fellowship,  again  to  stray  from 
virtue.  We  cannot  too  strongly  press  this  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  solitary  confinement  upon  the  dehberate  and  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  members  of  tlie  senate,  for  we 
deem  it  highly  important. 

The  advantages  of  solitary  confinement  are,  as  we  con- 
ceive, and  as  we  tliink  we  have  shown,  the  following: 

i'irst.  The  young  ofl'ender  is  prevented  from  filrther 
moral  pollution,  while  under  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
by  being  kept  from  association  with  accomphshed  vil- 
lains, whose  society  would  hsrdcn  him,  and  render  him 
after  the  term  of  his  punishment  had  expired,  more  des- 
perate and  dangerous  to  society. 

Secondly.  Innocent  persons,-if  such,  owing  to  tlie  ici- 
;^erfection  of  human  justice,  should  be  unhappily  sen- 
tenced to  its  cells,  would  be  saved  from  corrnption  and 
ruin.  , 

Thirdly.  Solitary  confinement  according  to  thLs-  sys- 
tem is  severe,  and  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved, few  will  be  disposed  to  make  a  second  trial  of  its 
effects. 

Fourthly.  It  presents  to  all  sen  occasion  for  private  re- 
flection and  religious  meditation,-  and  affords  a.  reasona- 
ble prospect,  from  the  use  of  these  means,  of  proving- 
beneficial  to  the  prisoner  and  the  public,  by  his  reforma- 
tion and  future  amendment  of  life. 

Having  thus  stated  the  advantages  of  the  system  of 
punishment  which  we  have  proposed^  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  notice  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it,  particularly  when  it  is  unaccompanied  with 
hard  labour.    They  are  the  foliuwing^. 

First.  It  is  objected  that  the  sj'stem  is  inhuman  and 
barbarous,  producing  insanity  in  some,  affecting  the  bo- 
dily health  cf  others,-  inducing  to  the  commission  of  sui- 


cide, and  that  failure  has  attended  its  trial  in  several  of 

the  states. 

Secondly.  That  it  disqualifies  the  prisoner  for  future 
exertion  and  industry,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  too 
great  expense. 

In  support  of  the  first  objection  it  is  argued,  that  man 
is  a  social  being,  that  from  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature,  social  enjoyment  is  necessary,  and  that  his  mind 
if  left  entirely  to  action  upon  itself,  must  in  time  become 
impaired.  The  opinions  of  the  Marquis  De  I,a  Fayette, 
the  earl}'  friend  of  our  country,  who  endured  as  is  well 
known  the  horrors  of  the  Austrian  dungeon  of  Olmutz 
for  four  years,  have  been  cited  by  the  objectors,  as  au- 
thority to  the  point  in  question. 

To  this  statement  we  reply,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  dungeons  of  Olmutz  and  those  of  the  former  Bastile 
of  France,  and  of  the  other  state  prisons  of  European  ty- 
ranny,  difier  mucliin  their  modes  of  construction  and  re- 
gulation, from  the  cells  of  our  penitenti;u-y;  and  the  per- 
sons vi'ho  are  to  suffer  under  the  I'entisylvania  system 
are  not  the  victims  of  oppression,  the  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  libert}'  and  virtue,  whom  despotic  tyranny,  to 
secure  its  own  political  existence,  crushes  and  bui-ies  in 
living-  graves. 

The  cells  of  the  eastern  penltentiar}^  are  eight  feet 
wide  by  twelve  feet  long-,  with  arched  ceilings,  the  apex 
of  which  is  sixteen  feet  from  the  floor.  E-ach  cell  com- 
municates by  an  iron  and  wooden  door  with  a  yard  eight 
feet  by  twenty,  in  which  if  is  proposed  that,  the  prison- 
er shall  exercise  himself  unc  hour  every  da}",  except  on 
Sunday.  The  cells  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but 
so  constructed,  as  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  holding 
any  communication  with  the  inmate  of  an  adjoining  cell, 
and  yet  so  as  to  affoi-d  evei-y  needful  comfort.  His  diet 
is  not  intended  to  be  bread  aiid  water  only,  but  such  food 
as  will  sustain  Ms  health  and  strength.  Strict  attention' 
to  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  cell,  will  be  required,, 
^and  he  will  be  provided  with  adequate  clothing.  In  one 
word,  it  is  believed  that  a  system  of  solitary  confinement 
can  be  enforced  in  the  eastern  penitentiary,  in  such  £^ 
manner  as  shall  comport  with  the  humanity  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  communi- 
ty, unless  it  be  deemed  barbarous  and  inhuman  to  place 
a  criminal  in  circumstances  fitted  to  lead  him  to  consider 
his  ways  and  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  In  the  plan 
of  the  eastern  penitentiary  the  health,  security  and  en- 
tire seclusion  of  the  culprit  arc  considered. 

In'fact,  so  far  is  this  system  fi-om  being  regarded  as  too 
severe,  that  it  is  feared  by  some  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  operation,  and  who  have  had  much  knowledge  of 
the  characters  of  old  and  accomplished  offenders,  that 
even  it  will  be  found  insuflicicnt  to  deter  them  from' 
crime. 

But  this  supposed  defect  of  the  system  is  not  perceive' 
ed  by  us,  since  its  good  design  is  to  produce,  by  means' 
of  sufferings  principally  acting  on  the  mind  and  accom-' 
panied  with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  a  disposition 
to  virtu-ous  conduct,  the  only  sure  preventive  of  crime; 
and  where  this' beneficial  effect  does  not  follow,  to  im- 
press so  great  a  dread  and  terror,  as  to  deter  the  offend- 
er from  the  commission  of  crime  in  the  state  .where  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  exists; 

Many  erroneous  apprehensions  we  belie-ye  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  fellow  citizens,  respecting 
the  undue  severity  of  this  system,  from  not  considering 
the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be  inhabitants  of  the,, 
cells.  They  will  not  be  men  of  unblemished  virtue,  of 
moral  habits,  of  high  and  honourable  spirits,  whose  sdiK ' 
sibilities  are  keenly  afive.  The  subjects  of  this  system 
of  punishmeiit  will  be  generally  criminals  of  degraded 
and  vicious  characters.  In  general  (although  to  tins  as 
to  every  other  rule  there  are  exceptions)  the  progress 
of  the  mind  in  vice  is  g-radual,  and  with  every  new  of- 
fence there  is  a  coiresponding  deteiioiation.  It  vei-y 
rarely  happens  that  any  one  is  imprisoned  for  his  aber- 
ration from  rectitude..  The  uniform  history  of  those  uii- 
Iiappy  men,  exhibits,  them  engaged  in  a  course  of  pri-' 
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vate  pilfering'  or  impure  conduct,  before  they  commit 
,  any  open  or  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws.  Intemperate 
habits  and  dissolute  society  have  so  contaminated  their 
hearts,  that  the  finer  affections  are  in  a  great  measm-e 
eradicated  and  every  pure  and  virtuous  disposition  of  the 
prisoner  is  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired. 

Many  have  been  broug'ht  up  from  infancy  ignorant  of 
all  intellsctual  and  religious  culture,  accustomed  to  the 
rudest  and  lowest  class  of  associates}  or  have  led  a  wan- 
dering life  for  so  many  years  as  to  have  lost  almost  the 
distinctive  features  of  humanity.  Every  considei-ate 
man  who  inspects  these  delineations  of  character  will 
not  recognise  in  them,  the  lineaments  of  those  unfortu- 
nate state  prisoners^  whom  a  cruel  policy  has  torn  from 
country,  friends  and  family,  and  with  every  capacity  for 
virtuous  enjoyment  unimpaired,  immured  in  duii- 
geons. 

There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  subjects  of 
penitentiary  discipline;  and  those  to  whom  the  Marquis 
De  La  Fayette  refers,  upon  whom  solitary  confinement 
produces  sucli  terrible  eflects. 

It  is  also  said,  that  in  consequence  of  its  bad  effects 
upon  the  mental  and  bodil)'  health  of  the  convict,  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement,  has  failed  and  has  been 
abandoned  iii  every  state  in  which  the  experiment  has 
been  made. 

This  objection  has  been  distinctly  brought  before 
tlie  public,  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  prison 
discipline  society  of  Boston,  published  June  1;  1827. 

The  respectable  andiritellig-ent  secretary  and  agxntof 
that  society,  who  has  visited  most  of  the  prisons  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  collected  a  considerable  mass  of 
information;  in  relation  to  prisons  and  prison  discipline, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  this  report,  and  his  re- 
marks are  therefore  entitled  to  deliberate  notice. 

It  is  stated  in  this  report,  that  solitary  confinement  by 
day  and  by  night,  has  failed  of  success  in  jMaine,  in  New 
York,  and  in  New  Jersey,  the  states  in  which  it  has  been 
tried.  In  answer  we  assert,  that  solitary  confinement 
has  never  been  fiiirly  and  properly  tried,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  manlier,  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
in  this  state. 

In  the  first  place;  the  cells  in  the  prisons  of  those 
states  were  not  judiciously  constructed.  In  our  state- 
ments on  this  point,  we  quote  from  the  work  just  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  brief  notices  of  Aubm-n  prison,  pub- 
lished by  the  keeper. 

In  Maine,  the  night  rooms  or  cells,  are  pits,  entered 
from  the  top,  with  a  small  ladder,  through  an  orifice 
about  two  feet  square  The  ladder  is  removed  when 
the  convicts  are  in  the  cells.  The  opening-  is  secured 
by  an  iron  grate,  used  as  a  trap  dooi-.  The  onl}'  other 
orifices  in  the  cell;  are  one  in  the  bottom;  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  to  admit  warm  air  froin  under- 
neath, which  is  heated  b}'  a  furnace;  and  another  in  the 
side  of  the  cell,  about  one  and  a  half  by  eight  inches, 
having  an  angle  in  the  wall,-  to  prevent  the  convict  from 
seeing  any  person  without.  The  cells  are  8  feet  9  inch- 
es long;  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  9  feet  8  inches  high. 
These  cells  are  very  gloomy  and  communication  is  very 
diflicult  though  not  impossible. 

The  diet  was  very  low,  viz  .  a  pound  of  bread  and  cold 
water  only,  per  diem.  In  this  report,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  man  who  was  only  four  days  in  his  cell, 
who  hung  himself,  and  of  another,  who  was  in  his  cell 
24  days  and  wlio  cut  his  throat,  the  sentence  of  the  one 
being  only  70  days  solitary  confinement  and  that  of  the 
other  60  days.  The  names  of  four  others  are  given, 
who  were  in  solitary  confinement,  and  who  being  unable 
to  enditre  it  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  then  to 
the  cells,  alternating- between  the  cells  and  the  hospital, 
thus  filling  up  the  ijeriod  of  their  sentence,  the  long- 
est term  of  which  was  six  months. 

Four  others  endured  their  whole  sentence  without 
leaving-  the  cell,  some  four  and  some  tliree  months. 
The  prisoner  had  no  other  mode  of  exercise,  th.an  was 
aflorded  by  the  dimensions  oS'iiis,  room,  and  so  far  ;is  we 
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can  learn,  no  instl-uction  eitlier  religious  or  of  any  other 
kind  was  afforded.  Tlie  system  of  solitary  confinement 
has  been  abandoned  and  hard  labour  with  all  the  evils  of 
unrestrained  intercourse  has  bfeen  substituted.  The  re- 
ligious instruction  they  now  receive,  is  one  short  sermon 
on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  prison  at  Auburn,  New  York,  the  cells  are  seven 
feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  3^  feet  wide.  The  only  open- 
ing from  the  cell,  except  the  ventilator,  is  tlie  door,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which,  is  an  iron  grate  about  18  by  20 
inches.  The  bars  of  this  grate  are  round,  over  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diamater,  placed  about  two  inches 
asimder;  leaving  S]7accs  smaller  than  a  man's  hand. 
Through  this  grate,  all  tlie  light,  heat,  and  air,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  cell:  These  cells  are  five  stories  in  heighth, 
with  galleries,  built  inside  of  the  north  wing  of  the  pri- 
son having  an  area  around  the  cells,  ten  feet  wide,  of 
which  3  feet  adjoining  the  cells,  ai-e  occupied  by  the 
galleries.  The  experiment  of  solitary  confinement  by 
day  and  by  night,  was  made  in  these  cells,  in  the  year 
1822  form  ten  months,  upon  80  convicts  of  the  oldest 
and  iTiost  heinous  offenders.  Their  food  was  course, 
but  nutritious,  they  had  no  exercise  except  what  a  space 
of  3  feet  6  inches  b}''  7  feet  would  afford,  no  change  of 
air;  and  no  rehg-ious  instruction  while  in  their  Cells. 
They  were  left  to  suff  er  and  become  desperate.  Their 
keeper  was  Ca])tain  Lynds,  now  of  the  Sing  Sing- prison. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  unfiivourable,  sa_\-s  the 
reporter  just  quoted.  "It  was  found  in  many  instances, 
to  injure  the  health,  to  impair  the  reason,  to  endanger 
the  life,  to  leave  the  men  enfeebled  ahd  unable  to  work 
when  they  left  the  prison — as  ignorant  of  any  useful  bu- 
siness as  when  they  were  first  committed."  The  pre- 
sent keeper  of  that  prison  says,  "that  a  number  of  these 
convicts  became  insane  while  in  solitude — one  so  des- 
derate,  that  he  sprang  from  his  ceil,  when  his  door  was 
opeJledand  threw  himself  from  the  fourth  gallery  upon 
the  pavement,  vi'hich  nearly  killed  him  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  destroyed  his  life  instantly  had  not  an  inter- 
vening stove  pipe  broken  the  force  of  his  fall:  another 
beat  and  m.angled  his  head  against  the  wall  of  his  cell, 
until  he  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes."  We  give  these  ex- 
tracts, as  the  evidence  of  those  who  say  that  solitary  Con- 
finement by  day  and  night  is  inoperative  and  cruel;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  such  results  would  occur  where 
the  mode  of  punishment  was  enforced  in  the  manner 
adopted  at  Maine  and  at  Auburn.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  shut  up  in  small  cages,  without  the  benefit  of 
exercise  01- pure  air;  were  deprived  of  religious  insti'uc- 
tion;  and  from  the  character  of  the  institution  at  those 
periods,  and  the  mode  of  making  the  experiment,  the 
voice  of  kindness  and  compassion  seldom  or  never  reach- 
ed their  ears. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  experiment  at  Auburn,  it  is 
further  to  be  remarked,  as  Mr.  Powers  candidly  states, 
"that  in  forming-  the  class  on  whom  the  experiment  was 
to  be  made,  the  worst  men  were  selected,  from  the  best 
information  we  had  of  them;"  and  the  act  of  Assembly 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  April  2,  1821, 
directs  the  inspectors,  "  to  select  a  class  of  convicts,  to 
be  composed  of  the  oldest  and  most  heinous  offenders." 
It  is  not  a  tnatter  of  wonder  therefore,  that  few.  if  any, 
of  this  class  were  reformed,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to 
impress  moral  or  religious  truths  upon  tlieir  minds'  ^j^j 
that  man}',  if  not  most  ot  them,  were  '.'i-convicted.  One 
individual  of  this  class,  \\h-^  suffered  severely  in  health, 
wlnlc  m  the  cells-  ^a?  discharged  on  the  expira^lort  of 
his  seuti.nce,  and  immediately  engaged  in  fi  course  of 
X-toiig  villainy,  and  was  re-convicted  and  sent  to  the  N. 
York  prison;  but  it  is  pro,-,er  to  state  that  he  had  itiwc^- 
before  been  sentenced  to  the  New  York  prison.  Had 
tlie  inspectors  been  authorized  to  select  a  class  of  men' 
from  .among  those  convicted  for  the  first  time,  had  they 
placed  them  in  comfortable  apartments,  aff  orded  them 
the  benefit  of  pure  air  and  exercise,  secluded  them  from 
all  society  but  that  of  a  benevolent  and  pious  instructor,- 
whose  visits  should  have  been  judiciou.sly  made;  and hiid 
the  experitiient  then  ftvilcd'  in' producing"  reformation,  in 
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a  majority  of  cases,  the  result  would  have  been  entitled 
to  great  consideration  and  respect.  13ut  such  an  expe- 
riment has  never  been  fairly  made,  and  it  remains  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  to  introduce  the  peniten- 
tiaiy  system,  to  be  the  first  to  make  the  only  true  refor- 
mation in  it,  that  which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
christian  morality  and  the  influence  of  the  g-ospel. 

It  has  now,  we  trust,  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  ex- 
periment made  at  Maine  and  Auburn,  was  not  properly 
made,  in  order  fully  to  test  the  eifect  of  punishment  by 
solitary  imprisonment;  nor  do  we  think  it  was  properly 
conducted  at  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  also  said  to  liave 
failed. 

In  that  state,  the  experiment  has  been  made  for  about 
four  years  upon  an  average  number  af  12  convicts,  for  a 
period  of  from  18  months  to  two  years  without  intermis- 
sion. But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  altliougii  the  con- 
victs are  in  separate  cells,  yet  several  of  them  can  con- 
verse as  freely  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  cell;  and 
therefore,  to  use  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  pri- 
son discipline  society  of  Boston,  "  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
no  farther  an  experiment  on  solitary  confinement  day  and 
night,  than  as  keeping  the  men  from  seeing  or  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other,  but  not  from  evil  communi- 
cation and  corrupt  society."  In  support  of  this  position 
we  mention  the  remarks  made  by  a  young  convict,  who 
was  imprisoned  in  one  of  these  cells  on  his  first  oflence, 
but  who  was  afterwards  a  convict  in  the  Philadelphia 
prison.  He  stated  to  a  member  of  the  committee  tliat 
the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  solitaiy  confine- 
ment were  for  a  season  very  salutary,  lie  was  a  young 
man  of  education,  who  had  received  in  early  life  the  be- 
nefits of  pious  instruction,  and  who  by  the  death  of  his 
father  acquired  some  money  which  proved  the  cause  of 
his  ruin.  When  left  to  reflection  in  his  cell,  he  consi- 
dered his  ways.  For  a  time,  his  conscience  was  tender, 
and  he  formed  the  resolution  to  lead  a  better  life.  All 
these  good  resolutions  and  this  sensibility  were  however 
destroyed,  by  a  prisoner  in  the  adjacent  cell,  who  ridi- 
culed his  religious  notions,  and  by  constant  poisonous 
suggestions,  destroyed  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  which 
had  just  begun  to  appear.  Yet  it  should  be  noticed, 
that  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  keeper  of  the  N. 
Jersey  prison,  there  have  not  been  any  recommitments 
of  those  who  have  suffered  solitary  confinement;  and  the 
cells  have  not  proved  permanently  Injurious  to  health  or 
reason. 

2.  It  is  further  alleged,  as  an  objection  to  solitary  con- 
finement, that  it  disqualifies  the  prisoner  from  future  in- 
dustry and  exertion,  and  that  it  is  too  expensive  to  the 
state.  These  objections,  at  first  sight,  appear  plausible 
and  important;  but  we  believe  when  carefully  examined 
they  will  cease  to  be  regarded.  It  was  a  favourite  no- 
tion with  the  framcrs  of  our  present  penal  code,  that 
depraved  men  could  be  reformed  by  habits  of  industry, 
acquired  in  prison;  and  that,  as  many  of  them  would 
learn  trades  during  their  confinement,  and  thus  liavethe 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  support  when  released, 
they  would  afterwards  cease  from  a  vicious  course  of 
life.  Experience  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion. 
In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  those  who  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious while  in  prison,  are  among  the  most  depraved 
and  daring  offenders  when  set  at  liberty;  and  the  simple 
reason  is,  that  wicked  men  do  not  love  to  work,  and  will 
not  work  unless  compelled.  We  do  not,  however,  pre- 
tend to  assert,  that  there  have  not  been  instances  where 
men  have  been  in  prison  and  there  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  a  t)-ade  or  business,  wlio  have  not  afterwards 
pursued  an  honest  and  industrious  life;  but  we  believe 
that  their  reformation  was  effected  by  other  causes  than 
mere  industry.  The  motive;;  to  a  virtuous  course  of  life 
must  first  be  implanted  in  the  mind,  before  g-ood  results 
can  be  expected.  Evil  habits,  the  love  of  idlcnes,  and 
vicious  society  operate  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  as  soon  as  he  is  disciiarged,  that  he  immediate- 
ly returns  to  his  former  practices.  It  is  hard  for  him, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  do  evil,  to  learn  to  do  well. 


A  recent  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  part  of  the 
];)enitentiary  system,  to  produce  reformation,  has  lately 
occured  iu  Kentucky;  and,  as  it  is  in  perfect  accoi'dance 
with  numerous  instances  in  our  penitentiary,  we  shall 
state  it. 

The  Kentucky  Reportei-,  cites  the  following  case,  as 
having  occurred  in  the  penitentiarj''  of  that  state.  "The 
time  of  service  of  an  excellent  blacksmith  lately  expired, 
the  keeper  was  desii-ous  of  retaining  him  on  account  of 
his  mechanical  skill,  and  offered  him  50  or  60  dollars  a 
month,  which  he  refused.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  absent,  (perhaps  only  a  few  days)  before  he  stole  a 
horse  for  which  he  has  been  tried,  and  again  sentenced, 
so  that  he  has  resumed  his  station  without  wages." 

It  is  true,  that  the  prisoner  while  enduring  the  punish- 
ment we  recomm.end  will  be  unemployed  and  his  ability 
to  work  may  for  a  season  be  impaired  ;  yet  if  his  mind  is 
therebj'  brought  to  a  sound  state  of  moralit)',  and  his  dis- 
position becomes  favourable  to  industry  and  virtue,  he 
returns  (o  the  bosom  of  society  better  fitted  to  be  useful 
to  himself  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  may  dwell. 
If  the  will  be  favourable,  the  man  will  soon  become  ac- 
tive and  industrious.  If  that  is  averse  to  good,  it  matters 
not,  that  he  has  been  trained  by  compulsion  to  the  most 
industrious  course  of  life;  he  will  abandon  it  whenever 
he  has  the  power. 

The  expense  to  the  state  of  maintaining  such  a  system, 
is  also  urged  as  an  objection.  On  the  point  of  expense, 
much  has  been  said  and  published,  and  comparisons 
have  been  drawn  between  different  prisons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There  are  but  three  prisons  in  the  United 
States  within  our  knowledge,  in  which  prisoners  by  their 
labour  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  estab- 
lishment, viz.  those  of  New-Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  first 
two  is  usually  small,  viz.  sixty  nine  in  the  first,  and  one 
hundred  in  the  second.  Their  officers  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  their  salaries  small,  added  to  which  the  prices 
of  provisions  are  low,  amd  their  location  is  healthy. 

In  Massachusetts  the  number  of  prisoners  by  the  last 
report  was  313.  This  prison  produces  to  the  Common- 
wealth a  profit  of  from  8  to  10,000  dollars  per  annum, 
and  it  is  held  forth  as  a  model  to  prove  th.at,  where 
hard  labour  is  the  business  of  the  convicts,  they  can  be 
made  to  support  the  institution.  The  convicts  in  the 
prisons  at  Auburn,  in  the  city  ofNew-York,  in  New-Jer- 
sey, in  Philadelphia  and  in  Kichmond,  where  hard  la- 
bour is  the  business  of  the  convicts,  are  not  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result;  the  fact  is,  that  the  prison  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  conducted  on  more  economical  principles 
than  the  other  pi'isons;  but  it  happens,  fortunately  for 
that  prison,  as  well  as  for  that  in  New-Hampshire,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  procure  granite  suitable  for  building, 
which  they  prepare  for  sale,  and  which  Is  sold  to  great 
profit.  For  example:  it  costs  the  Massachusetts  pri,son 
for  the  year  ending  1826,  for  roughstone,  steel,  coal,  &.c. 
$20,629  05;  and  they  disposed  of  the  article  v.-hen  ma- 
nufactured for  §49,717  78,  profit  $29,088  73.  So  great 
Is  the  profit  of  this  branch  of  business,  that  the  proceeds 
of  labour  in  the  stone  department  of  about  om  third  of 
the  men,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
for  provisions,  clothing,  bedding  and  salary  of  the  offi- 
cers for  the  whole  establishment." 

If  the  prisons  which  are  not  able  to  support  themselves, 
are  examined,  it  will  be  found  not  to  arise  from  want  of 
economy  or  industry,  but  from  want  of  suitable  and  pro- 
fitable employment;  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
penitentiary  in  this  city,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
that  at  Auburn. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1826,  the  annual  expense  ofsupj 
porting  a  prisoner  including  salaries  and  all  expenses, 
was  89  dollars;  at  Auburn  83  dollai-s;  at  Philadelphia 
82  dollars;  .it  Baltimore  80  dollars. 

Now  It  is  to  be  considered  that  a  man  who  is  confined 
in  a  sohtaiT  cell  without  labour,  needs  not  the  same 
qu;uitity  of  food  or  clothing,  as  he  who  is  engaged  in  la- 
borious employment;  two  meals  a  day  will  be  abundant, 
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and  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  clothes  given  to  a  labour- 
mg  man  will  suffice. 

As  many  keepers  will  not  be  needed,  where  prisoners 
are  constantly  confined,  as  where  they  are  at  liberty,  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  expense  of  each  prisoner 
will  not  exceed  25  dollars  per  annum  for  his  provision 
and  clothing-,  to  which  is  to  be  added  his  proportion  of 
the  salaries,  and  other  expenses  of  the  prison  at  25  dol- 
lars, making  in  all  50  dollars  per  annum.  The  average 
cost  of  prisoners  to  the  counties  of  the  state,  deducting 
the  profits  of  theh-  labour  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  is 
about  30  dollars  per  annum.  In  Auburn,  the  cost  to  the 
state  by  the  last  report,  was  about  25  dollars  per  annum 
for  each  prisoner,  making  the  same  deduction.  If  then 
one  third  of  tire  usual  time  of  punishment  now  inflicted, 
be  that  which  shall  be  fixed,  as  the  term  of  punishment 
by  solitary  confinement,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a 
limit  will  prove  more  efficient,  the  expense  to  the  coun- 
ties, if  they  have  to  pay  for  their  prisoners,  will  be  less 
than  under  the  present  system;  as  thus: 

A  criminal  convicted  of  larcen}'  and  sentenced  for  3 
years,  now  costs  the  county  to  which  he  belongs  thirty 
dollars  per  annum,  and  sometimes  more — but  say  30  dol- 
lars §90  00 

If  sentenced  for  one  yeai'  to  solitary  confine- 
ment he  will  cost  §50  50  00 


Nett  g  .in      §40  00 

If  sentenced  for  murder — 18  years 

He  now  costs  §540  §540  GO 

By  solitary  imprisonment  6  years  it 

will  be  300  00 


Nett  gain    $240  00 


The  above  statements  are  made  from  actual  data,  and 
we  believe  are  correct;  but  should  the  expence  by  so- 
litary confinement  be  equal,  or  even  greater,  than  un- 
der the  present  system,  yet  we  trust,  if  the  benefits  are 
such  as  we  have  ascribed  to  it,  that  the  state  of  Penns3d- 
vania  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  system  so  consistent 
with  the  real  interests  of  her  citizens. 

The  commissioners  have  now  exhibited  in  as  summary 
a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit  the 
evils  of  the  present  penitentiary  system,  the  nature  and 
advantage  of  unremitted  solitary  confinement  connected 
with  moral  and  religious  instruction;  and  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  this  system,  are  not  such  as  should  pre- 
vent a  failui'e  of  it  in  Penns3'lvania. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eastehs  Disthict — March  Term,  1828. 
TIls  Commonwealth  on  the  relation  of  Bache  vs.  John 
Binns. 

This  was  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  information  in 
the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  should  not  be  filed  against 
John  Binns,  Esq.  for  acting  as  Alderman  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  ground  that  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  government  of  the  United  States  incom- 
patible with  that  of  alderman.  The  case  was  argued 
last  term  by  Swift,  Kittera  and  Rawle  for  the  relator, 
andPettit  and  J.  R.  Ingersoll  for  the  defendant,  and  was 
'  now  re-argued  by  the  same  counsel  by  direction  of  the 
court. 

On  the  2d  of  Dec.  1822,  Mr.  Binns  was  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  an  Alderman  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  he  being  at  that  time,  and  still  con- 
tinuing, editor  of  tlie  newspaper  entitled  "The  Demo- 
cratic l-'ress."  On  the  13th  of  Nov.  1825,  Mr.  Clay, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  "  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Press,"  inform- 
ing him  that  his  paper  had  been  selected  for  the  publi- 


cation of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  during  the  first 
session  of  the  19th  Congress,  and  requesting  him  to  copy 
the  same  as  they  should  be  published  in  the  National 
Journal  at  Washington;  fixing  at  the  same  time  the  rate 
of  compensation,  viz.  one  dollar  a  page  of  the  printed 
pamphlet,  pubhshed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  end  of  the  session.* 

The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  Art.  2.  Sec.  8.  de- 
clares that  no  member  of  Congress  from  this  state,  nor 
any  person  holding  or  exercising  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
hold  or  exercise  any  office  in  this  state,  to  which  a  sala- 
ry is  by  law  annexed,  or  any  other  office  which  future 
legislatures  shall  declare  incompatible  with  offices  or 
appointments  under  the  United  States. 

Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  the  12th  of  February 
1802,  entitled  "  An  act  declaring  the  holding  of  offices 
or  appointments  under  tliis  state  incompatible  with  the 
holding  or  exercising  offi.ces  or  appointments  under  the 
United  States,"  the  first  section  of  which  declares  that 
"  Every  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  appoint- 
ment of  profit,  or  trust,  under  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  whether  a  commissioned  officer  or  otherwise,  a 
subordinate  officer  or  agent,  who  is  or  shall  be  employ- 
ed under  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  also  every  member  of 
Congi-ess,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
or  exercising  at  the  same  time,  the  office  or  appoint- 
ment of  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  recorder,  burgess 
or  alderman  of  any  city,  corporate  town,  or  borough,  re- 
sident physician  of  the  lazaretto,  constable,  judge,  in- 
spector, or  clerk  of  election,  under  this  common- 
wealth." The  second  section  declares  the  state  com- 
mission null  and  void  on  the  acceptance  of  any  office  or 
appointment  under  the  United  States,  and  the  third  sec- 
tion imposes  a  fine  upon  any  one  exercising  any  offices 
or  appointments  by  this  act  declared  incompatible.  By 
a  supplement  to  this  act  passed  the  5th  of  March,  1812, 
the  disability  incurred  by  holding  or  exercising  any  of- 
fice or  appointment  under  the  United  States,  is  extend- 
ed to  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, clerk  of  the  Orphans'  court,  and  Deputy  Survey- 
or, under  tliis  commonwealtli. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  11th  May,  1820,  it  is 
provided  tliat  "  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  after  he  shall  receive  any  order, 
resolution  or  law  passed  by  Congress  (except  such  as 
are  of  a  private  nature)  cause  the  same  to  be  published 
in  a  number  of  public  newspapers,  not  exceeding  one  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  not  more  than  three 
newspapers  in  each  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States." 

By  a  previous  act,  passed  April  20, 1813,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State  was  directed  to  publish  at  the  close  of  every 
session  of  Congress  11,000  copies  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
during  that  session,  at  large,  in  a  pamphlet  form;  and 
by  another  section  of  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  newspaper  in  which  the  laws,  &c.  shall 
bs  published,  shall  receive  as  full  compensation  therefor 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  printed  page  of  the 
laws,  &.C.  as  published  in  the  pamphlet  form,  deduction 
to  be  made  for  unreasonable  delay  or  intentional  omis- 
sion :  and  in  any  such  case  (of  unreasonable  delay  or  in- 
tentional omission)  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  laws  in  the 
newspaper  belonging  to  such  proprietor,  and  such  news- 
paper shall  in  no  event  be  again  authorised,  nor  shall  the 
proprietor  thereof  be  again  employed  to  publish  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  "  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Press,"  after 


*  On  the  7th  of  Dec.  1826,  a  similar  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  editor  of  the 
Democratic  I'ress,  directing  the  publication  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  passed  during  these  two  sessions, 
were  accordingly  published  in  the  said  newspaper. 
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informing  him  that  his  paper  had  been  selected  for  the 
pubhcation  of  the  laws,  says — "  The  editors  of  the  Na- 
tional Journal  will  he  requested  to  forward  to  you  copies 
of  such  numbers  of  their  paper  as  may  contain  tlie  or- 
ders, &C.  in  question^  and  that  you  may  the  more  easily 
disting-uisli  those  which,  under  this  appointment,  are  in- 
tended for  publication,  the  editors  of  that  paper  have 
been  instructed  to  add  to  the  usual  words,  '  Dy  Autho- 
rity,' the  words  '  Public  Acts,'  and  it  is  such  orders,  &c. 
as  may  appear  under  this  additional  head,  and  none 
others,  that  you  arc  authorised  to  insert  in  yoiu*  news- 
paper during  the  publication  of  tlie  laws,  you  will  for- 
ward your  newupaper  regularly  to  the  Department  of 
State.  It  has  been  usual  for  the  publishers  of  the  Acts 
of  Congress  to  furnish  the  Department  with  their  respec- 
tive papers  for  the  entire  year,  and  it  is  expected  that, 
under  the  preser.t  appointment,  you  will  conform  to  the 
custom.''  "  Should  the  newspaper  be  sold  or  ti-ansfer- 
red,  orit3  title  changed,  you  will  notify  the  Department, 
and  accompany  your  notification  with  a  brief  written 
specification  of  the  person  to  whom  the  compensation  is 
to  be  paid, — the  object  of  this  Department  being  to  ob- 
viate any  doubt  as  to  those  entitled  to  that  compensa- 
tion." 

For  the  Defendant,  it  was  argued  that  Mr.  Binns  did 
not  hold  an  ojfice  or  appointment  under  the  United  States, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Assembly.  That  the 
incompatibility  is  confined  to  ojficts  and  appointments, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  the  additional  words, — 
"  whether  a  commissioned  officer  or  otherwise,  a  subor- 
dinate officer  or  agent,"  were  not  to  be  considered  as 
extending  the  situations  which  are  interdicted  beyond 
"offfces  and  appointments,"  though  certainly  giving  to 
them  a  very  comprehensive  character.  This  was  appa- 
rent, first,  from  the  section  of  the  Constitution  on  which 
the  law  was  founded,  which  merely  uses  the  words  "of- 
fices or  appointnrients,"  without  any  supplementary 
phrase;  second,  from  tlie  tifk  of  the  Act.  It  is — "  An  Act 
declaiing  the  holding  of  offices  or  appointments  under 
this  state  incompatible  with  the  holding  or  exercising 
any  offices  or  appointments  under  the  United  States." 
Third,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  supplemental  words 
are  introduced, — parentheticalltj,  and  merely  to  prevent 
the  terms  first  used  from  being  confined  to  particular 
officers;  and  the  wovA  agent,  which  is  used,  did  not  vary 
this  interpretation,  it  being  a  technical  word  applied  to 
certain  officers  not  holding  commissions,  but  regular 
permanent  appointments;  and  fourtli,  from  tlie  fact  that 
the  supplement  to  this  Act,  passed  March  6,  1812,  uses 
the  words  "  any  office  or  appointment,"  without  the  ad- 
ditional explanatory  phrase.  Such  being  the  meaning, 
of  these  words,  it  would  be  difficult  to  I'econcile  with 
the  situation  of  printer,  either  to  a  public  or  private  in- 
stitution, or  individual,  the  idea  of  office,  or  even  appoint- 
ment, if  that  be  a  less  technical  term. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  give 
rise  to  this  employment,  it  would  be  found  that  noyjer- 
sonal  trust  is  comtemplated;  the  newspaper  is  spokeu  of 
as  a  means  of  conveying  information,  exactly  in  the  s.ime 
way  as  if  it  h.ad  been  a  sign  post  or  a  telegraph.  The 
proprietor  of  the  paper  is  mentioned  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  designating  the  person  wlio  is  to  receive  the 
compensation;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  cir.cular 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which  seems  to  consider 
this  employment  as  an  office  or  appointment,  it  is  witli- 
out  authority  of  tlie  law,  and  therefore  not  to  operate  to 
the  injury  of  the  defendant. 

Again,  if  this  be  an  office,  it  follows  that  the  law  allows 
the  sale  of  offices.  Provision  is  made  in  the  circul.ir  for 
the  case  of  the  newspaper  being  transferred  or  sold,  in 
which  event  the  employment  follows  the  ownership,  and 
the  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  tlie'^urchaser.  Tliis 
would  not  be  a  mere  substitution  of  a  dcput}^,  which  is 
iiecessaril}'  allowed  iji  some  offices,  but  an  actual  sale  of 
the  office,  which  the  law  can  never  tolerate.  If  pub- 
lisl^ing  the  laws  will  constitute  a  man  an  officer,  so  will 
any  other  service  however  small;  furnishing  the  Presi- 


dent's house,  carrying"  the  mail  a  few  miles,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  printer,  puljlishing  a  single  advertisement  by 
order  of  any  department  of  government,  would  make  a 
man  an  officer,  incapable  of  holding  a  state  appointment. 
This  would  hardly  be  contended  for;  and  yet,  if  he 
could  publish  one  advertisement,  he  may  publish  any 
number,  by  contract,  as  in  this  case,  without  being  a.\\ 
officer. 

The  tirranp'cment  was  a  mere  contract,  not  an  offiice;  and 
the  laws  ot  this  state,  which  allow  ;Mr.  J?inns  to  be  a 
printer  at  the  same  time  tliathe  is  an  alderman,  will  pro- 
tect him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  natural  incidents  of  his 
occupjUion.  The  acts  merely  direct  the  publication  of 
the  laws  in  certain  newspapers,  and  the  secreta.ry  informs 
"the  editor  of  the  Democratic  Press"  that  his  paper  has 
been  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  letter  offers  a  cer- 
tain compensation  for  certain  services  to  be  performed, 
which,  when  agreed  to  by  the  person  addressed,  con- 
stitutes a  contract  for  the  object  in  view,  but  creates  no 
office  whatever.  Every  employment  is  not  an  effix:e,  and 
wherever  the  arrangement  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract, 
there  it  is  an  employment,  but  not  an  office. 

But  if  there  was  any  doubt,  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  it.  The  act  of  1802  is  highly  penal  in 
its  character:  the  tlilrd  section  imposes  a  fine  upon  per- 
sons guilty  of  its  violation;  and  the  attempt  here  was  to 
deprive  the  defendant  of  his  office,  which  was  certainly 
a  penalty.  The  information  in  nature  of  cpio  warranto  \» 
properly  a  criminal  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  rules 
.applicable  to  such  proceedings,  are  to  be  brought  to 
bear  u])ou  It.  If  therefore  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  the  defendant,  after  a  fair  exercise  of  his  judgment 
had  not  been  able  to  .aacertain  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lature, he  was  not  to  be  deemed  a  culprit  for  not  under- 
standing what  the  law  had  left  ambiguous. 

For  the  relator  it  was  jigreed  that  this  was  not  an  in- 
dictment calling  for  a  strict  construction  of  a  penal  sta- 
tute, but  merely  a  civil  proceeding,  in  which  the  court 
were  to  give  a  fair  construction  to  the  act  of  Assembly. 
The  only  question  for  the  court  to  determine  was,  whe- 
ther this  w.as  an  office  or  appointment  of  trust  or  profit 
vmder  the  government  of  the  United  States?  The  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act  of  1802  evident- 
ly was  to  keep  the  state  offices  enumerated,  free  from 
all  influence  of  the  general  government,  and  forthls  pur- 
pose they  have  used  the  plainest  and  the  broadest  terms: 
"  Every  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  appoint- 
ment of  profit  or  trust  under  the  g-overnment  of  the  U. 
States,  whether  a  commissioned  officer  or  otherwise,  a 
subordinate  officer  or  agent,"  &c.  Nothing  could  ex- 
press this  intention  more  clearly.  If  therefore  the  de- 
fendant held  an  appointment  of  profit,  it  was  enough  to 
bring  him  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  That  tlie 
situation  of  printer  of  the  laws  was  an  appointment  was 
evident  from  its  own  nature  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  considered  by  Congress  and  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  a  permanent  office,  created  to  last  during 
the  session  of  congress,  in  which  time  certain  public  du- 
ties were  to  be  performed,  for  which  compensation  was 
to  be  received.  Congress  so  considered  it  in  imposing 
the  penalty  of  perpetual  disqualification  of  future  employ- 
ment on  the  proprietor  who  should  neglect  his  duty: 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  twice  in  his  letter  or  commis- 
sion calls  it  an  appointment.  As  to  its  being  a  contract, 
every  office  is  a  contract  in  which  the  person  appointed 
engages  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  And  as  to 
its  being  an  employment  of  the  newspaper  and  not  of  the 
individual,  it  v/as  in  vain  to  talk  of  employing  an  inani- 
mate object  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary.  It  must  be 
a. person,  and  Mr.  Binns,  as  the  editor  of  the  Democratic 
I'ress,  received  the  appointment  and  the  compensation, 
lie  was  at  least  an  c/gent  of  the  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  intelligence  to  the  pubfic,  and 
as  such,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1802.  As  to 
Mr.Binns'  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  natural  incidents 
of  his  profession,  they  replied,  that  as  printer  he  might 
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eng-agc  in  what  contracts  and  undertake  what  emjiloy- 
ments  he  pleased,  but  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  retahi 
the  office  of  Alderman  after  accepting  an  employment 
which  the  law  had  declared  ijicompatible  witli  that 
office. 

In  reply  to  what  had  been  said  respecting-  the  sale  of 
offices  as  authorised  bylaw,  if  this  be  considered  au  of- 
fice, it  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  relator,  that  the  act  of 
CongTess  directing  the  publication  of  the  laws,  &c.  con- 
tains nothing  on  the  subject  of  a  transfer  of  the  employ- 
ment. It  refers  to  no  other  person,  but  the  proprietor 
at  the  time  the  appointment  is  made :  that  part  of  the 
Secretary's  letter  therefore,  wliich  authorises  such  trans- 
fer, not  being  justified  by  the  act  of  Congress  on  which 
it  is  founded,  is  void. 

The  Court  (Gibson,  C.  J.  and  Rogers,  J.  dissenting) 
decided  that  the  printing  of  tlie  laws,  Sec.  is  not  an  office 
or  employmmt  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  constitution  and 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  incompatible  with  the  office  of 
A-lderman — and  therefore  the  rule  to  show  cause  was 
dischai-ged. — Nat.  Gaz.  3.  B. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Betwebn  the  period  of  William  Perm's  application 
for  a  tract  of  land  in  America  and  the  date  of  the  Char- 
ter, considerable  time  elapsed,  and  numerous  difficulties 
occurred,  respecting  the  boundaries  to  be  embraced  by 
that  instriiment,  on  account  of  prior  grants  to  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Lord  Baltimore.  The  proceedings  relating 
to  them  are  contained  in  the  following  documents,  which 
are  extracted  from  the  first  volume  of  tlie  votes  of  As- 
sembly. 

Extract  of  thf.  Proceedins;s  of  the  Lwds  of  tlie  Committee 
of  his  Majesty's  must  honourable  Privy  Council,  for  the 
JIffairs  of  Trade,  and  the  Plantations. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Monday  the  Fourteenth  of 
June,  1680. 
Present. 

Lord  President  Bishop  of  London 

Duke  of  Abermarle  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins 

Sir  John  Ghicheley. 

The  Petition  of  IVilliam  Penn,  refeiTed  by  an  order 
from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  of  tlie  first  instant,  is  read, 
pi-aying",  in  consideration  of  debts  due  to  him  or  his  fa- 
ther, from  the  crown,  to  grant  him  letters  patents  for  a 
tract  of  land,  in  v?nimVa,  lying  north  Maryland;  on 
the  east,  bounded  with  Delaware  river;  on  the  west,  li- 
mited as  Maryland;  and  noi'thwai'd,  to  extend  as  far  as 
plantable;  whereupon  Mr.  Penn  is  called  in,  and  being 
asked  what  extent  of  land  he  will  be  contented  with, 
northerly,  declares  himself  satisfied  with  three  degrees 
to  the  northward,  and  that  he  is  willing  in  heu  of  such  a 
grant,  to  remit  his  debt  due  to  him  from  his  Majestj',  or 
some  p^rt  of  it,  and  to  stay  for  the  remainder  till  his  Ma- 
jesty sha.ll  be  in  a  better  condition  to  satisfy  it:  upon  the 
whole  matter,  it  is  ordered,  that  copies  of  his  Petition  be 
sent  unto  Sir  John  JVerdcn,  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness; and  unto  the  agents  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  to  the 
end  they  may  report  how  far  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Penn  may  consist  with  the  boundaries  of  Maryland,  or 
the  Duke's  propriety  of  New  York^  and  his  possessions 
\n  those  parts. 

Whitehall,  Friday,  the  Twenty-fifth  of  June,  1680. 
I^resent, 

Lord  President  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Marquis  of  Worcester       Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins. 

The  Petition  of  Mr.  Perm  is  again  read,  concerning  a 
tract  of  land  to  be  gi-antcd  him  in  America;  together 
iv  jtha  letter  from  Sir  John  Wcrden,  and  anpther  from 


the  L,ovd Baltimore's  agent,  touching  the  same;  and  Mr. 
Peiui  being  afterwards  called  in,  is  told,  that  it  appear- 
ing by  Sir  John  Werden's  letter,  that  part  of  the  territo- 
ry desired  b}'  him  is  already  possessed  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  he  must  apply  himself  to 'his  Royal  Highness,  for 
adjusting  their  respective  pretensions;  and  Mr.  Penn 
being-  also  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  letter  from 
the  Lord  Baltimore's  agents,  he  does  agree  that  Susque- 
hanna Fort  shall  be  the  bounds  of  the  Lord  Baltimore's 
pi'ovince;  and  as  to  the  furnishing"  of  arms  and  ammiuii- 
tion  to  the  Indians,  Mr.  Penn  declares  himself  ready  to 
submit  to  any  restraint  their  lordships  shall  propose, 

Whitehall,  Thursday,  the  Fourth  of  November,  1680. 
Present. 

Prince  Rupert  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Earl  of  Essex 

Earl  of  Bridgwater       Mr.  Hyde 

Earl  of  Sunderland       Mr.  Godolphin 

Earl  of  Halifax  Mr.  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 

The  Petition  of  Mr.  Pemi  is  read,  desiring  that  a  day 
may  be  appointed,  for  preparing  a  gi-ant  unto  him  of- 
proprietary,  in  a  tract  of  land,  in  America,  upon  Bela- 
luare  river;  and  their  lordsliips  appoint  this  business  for. 
Thursday  next. 

Whitehall,  Thursday ,  November  11,  1680, 
Present. 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Earl  of  Bridgwater  / 

Earl  of  Clarendon  Earl  of  Sunderland 

Earl  of  Halifax  Mr.  Secretary  Jenldns. 

Mr.  Attorney  G«ifro/ presents  the  committee  with  his 
observations  upon  the  draught  of  Mr.  Penn's  patent. 

Whitehall,  Thursday,  the  Sixteenth  of  December,  1680. 
Present. 

Prince  Rupert  Lord  Chamberlain 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Earl  of  Bridgwater 

Marquis  of  AVorcestcr  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 

Earl  of  Clarendon  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins 

Earl  of  Halifax  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Penn  is  called  in,  concerning  tlie  patent  desired 
by  him;  and  upon  reading  the  letters  from  Sir  John 
M'erden,  touching  the  boundaries  wherein  his  Royal 
Highness  may  be  concerned,  their  Lordships  think  it 
best,  for  the  settlement  thereof,  that  Sir  John  Werdcn 
be  desired  to  attend  on  Saturday  next,  in  the  afternoon; 
at  which  time  the  agent  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  is  like 
wise  ordered  to  give  his  attendance,  as  to  what  concern- 
his  Lordship's  property  oi  Maryland. 

JYhitehall,  Saturday,  January  15,  1680-1. 
Present, 

Prince  Rupert  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Viscount  Fauconberg 

Marquis  of  Worcester  Mr.  Finch 

Lord  Chamberlain        Lor<i  Chief  .Tustice  North 

Earl  of  Bridgwater       Mr.  Cliancellor  of  the  Exch'r. 

The  boundaries  of  Mr.  Penn's  patent,  settled  by  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  with  the  alterations  of  Sir 
•John  Werden,  were  read  and  approved,  and  their  Lord- 
ships appoint  Wednesday  next,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
to  review  the  whole  patent. 

Whitehall,  Saturday,  January  22,  1860-1. 
Present, 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 

Earl  of  Clarendon  Mr.  Seymour 

Mr.  Hyde  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins. 

Upon  reading  the  draught  of  a  Patent  for  Mr.  Penn, 
constituting  him  absolute  proprietary  of  a  tract  of  land 
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in  America,  Northerly  of  3Iari/hmd;  the  Lords  of  the 
committee  desire  my  Loi-d  Chief  Justice  'North,  to  take 
said  patent  into  his  consideration,  and  to  provide,  by  fit 
clauses  therein,  that  all  Acts  of  Sovcreig-nty,  as  to  Peace 
and  War,  be  reserved  unto  the  King;  and  that  all  Acts 
of  Parliament,  concerning;  Trade  and  Navigation,  and 
his  Majesty's  Customs,  be  duly  observed;  and  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  Patent  be  so  drawn,  that  it  may  consist  with 
the  King's  interest  and  service,  and  give  sufllcicnt  en- 
couragement to  planters  to  settle  under  it. 

A  paper  being  also  read,  wherein  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  desires,  that  Mr.  Fcnn  be  obliged,  by  his  P.atent, 
to  admit  a  Chaplain,  of  his  Lordship's  Appointment,  upon 
the  request  of  any  number  of  planters;  the  same  is  also 
referred  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  North. 

Whitehall,  Thursday,  Februarj/ 24.,  1680-1. 
Fresent, 

Lord  President  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Earl  of  Conw.ay  Earl  of  Chesterfield 

Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins. 

A  draught  of  a  Patentfor  Mr.  Penn,  is  re.ad:  andthere 
being  a  blank  left  for  the  name,  their  Lordships  agree 
to  leave  the  nomination  of  it  to  the  King. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  is  desired  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  a  law  to  be  passed  in  tliis  country,  for  the  set- 
tling of  the  Protestant  Religion. 

Copies  of  Letters,  Reports,  &c.  between  the  hoard,  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Penn,  Lon-d  Baltimore,  and  Sir  John  TVtrdeii,  in 
behalf  of  the  Duke  oi  York,  in  the  year  1680;  previous 
to  the  Grant  of  Pcmrsylvania;  aho  the  settlement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bounds  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North. 

Council  Chamber,  June  14,  1680. 

To  Sir  John  Werden,  about  Mr.  Penn. 
SIR, 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  committee  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  having  received  a  Petition  of  Mr. 
Penn,  referred  unto  them  by  an  order  from  his  Majesty, 
concerning  a  tract  of  land  in  the  North  part  of  America, 
which  he  would  undertake  to  settle,  and  render  it  a  pro- 
fitable plantation  to  the  Crown;  but  their  Lordships  have 
not  thought  fit  to  take  any  Resolution  thereon,  before 
they  had  first  consulted  you,  in  relation  to  the  proprie- 
tary of  his  Royal  Highness  in  those  parts;  and  do  there- 
fore command  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his  Petition 
here  enclosed,  with  their  desire,  that  you  would  report 
uiito  them,  whether  such  a  Plantation  or  Settlement 
would  any  ways  intrench  upon  the  Patent  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  or  otherwise  prejudice  the  same. 

I  am. 

To  Sir  John  Werden,  about  Mi-.  Penn. 

Maryland.  if  we  were  enabled  thereunto  by  a 

Grant  from  his  

Whereupon  their  Lordships,  taking  Notice  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Maryland,  to  the  country  he  desires 
to  plant,  have  thought  fit  to  order  a  copy  of  the  Peti- 
tion to  be  sent  you,  or  such  others,  as  are  employed  here 
in  beh.alf  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  to  the  end  you  ma}'  ac- 
quaint them. 

St.  Jame's,  June  23, 1680. 

For  William  Blaythwaite,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  at  Wliitehall. 

sm, 

I  had  answered  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  sooner, 
but  that  my  going  to  Windsor  just  when  I  received  it, 
hindered  me  then,  and  also  made  me  think  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  Duke  with  the  contents  of  it  first;  what  I 
have  now  to  say,  is  this.  That  by  all  which  I  can  observe 
of  the  boundaries  mentioned  in  Mr.  Penn's  Petition, 


they  agree  well  enough  with  that  colony  or  plantation, 
which  ha<h  been  hitherto  (ever  since  the  conquest  of 
New  York,  by  Colonel  NichoUs)  held  as  an  appendix, 
and  part  of  the  government  of  New  York,  by  the  name 
of  Delaware  Colony,  or  more  particularly  Newcastle  Colo- 
ny, that  being  the  name  of  a  principal  place  in  it;  the 
wiiole  being  planted  promiscuously  by  Swedes,  Finland- 
ers,  Dutch,  and  English,-  all  which  hath  been  actually 
under  the  government  of  his  Royal  Highness's  Lieute- 
nant at  New  York  hitherto;  but  what  are  its  proper 
boundaries  (those  of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  being  so 
very  little  known,  or  so  ill  observed,  as  experience  tells 
us,  in  all  the  West  Indies)  I  am  not  able  to  say:  if  this 
be  what  Mr.  Penn  would  have,  I  presume  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  will  not  encourage  his  pretensions  to  it,  be- 
cause of  what  is  mentioned,  which  plainly  show  the 
Duke's  Right  preferable  to  all  others  (under  his  Majes- 
ty's good  Liking)  tho'  it  should  not  prove  to  be  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Duke's  Patent;  but  if  it  be  any 
other  Parcel  of  Land  unimprov'd,  in  those  parts,  which 
is  without  all  other  Patents,  and  not  interfering  with  the 
Possessions  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  already  settled 
there,  I  humby  submit  to  their  Lordships,  how  far  they 
may  think  convenient  (under  fitting  Restrictions  and 
Qualifications,  to  tie  up  the  government  of  such  new 
colonies,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  laws  of  England)  to 
recommend  the  Petitioner's  Request  to  his  Majesty; 
thus  I  think  I  have,  as  far  as  I  am  able  at  present,  fully 
answered  your  Letter  upon  this  subject;  so  I  remain, 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
Friend  and  Servant, 

JO.  WERDEN. 

From  my  Lord  Baltimore's  Agents,  about  Mj'.  Fenn's 
Pretensions,  received  the  same  day. 

SIR, 

In  answer  to  yours,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Fenn's  Peti- 
tion, some  things  are  thougiit  proper  to  be  offered,  in 
respect  to  the  particular  concern  of  my  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  something  in  reference  to  the  publick,  on  his  Lord- 
ship's behalf. 

It  is  desired,  that  if  the  grant  pass  unto  Mr.  Penn,  of 
the  lands  petitioned  for  by  him,  in  America,  that  it  may 
be  expressed  to  be  land  that  shall  lie  north  of  Susque- 
hanna Fort,  also  north  of  all  lands  in  a  direct  line  be- 
t.ween  the  said  fort  and  Delaware  river;  and  also  north 
of  all  lands  upon  a  direct  line  westward  from  the  said 
fort;  for  that  fort  is  the  bovindary  of  Maryland,  north- 
ward. It  is  further  desired,  that  there  may  be  contain- 
ed general  words  of  restriction,  as  to  any  interest  grant- 
ed to  the  Lord  Baltimore,  and  saving  to  him  all  Right 
granted:  it  is  also  prayed,  that  my  Lord's  council  may 
have  a  sight  of  the  grant,  before  it  pass. 

On  the  publick  account,  it  is  offered,  that  some  due 
caution  be  provided,  that  no  arms,  powder,  shot,  or  am- 
munition, be  sold,  by  any  that  shall  settle  in  this  new 
plantation,  to  the  Indians,  or  Natives;  for  hereby  a  com- 
mon mischief  may  happen  unto  all  his  Majesty's  neigh- 
bouring Plantations. 

Tliis,  with  our  thanks  on  my  Lord  Baltimore's  behalf, 
for  your  care  on  him,  is  all  at  present,  from 

Sir,  your  humble  Servants, 

BARNABY  DUNCH, 
RICHARD  BURK. 

Whitehall,  October  16,  1680. 
For  my  honour'd  Friend,  William  Blaythwaite,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord's  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations. 
SIR, 

You  heretofore  wrote  to  me,  touching  Mr.  William 
Fenn's  Petition,  then  before  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Tnade  and  Foreign  Plantations; 
to  which  I  answered  you,  as  at  that  time  I  was  obliged 
to  do:  since  then,  Mr.  Perm  hath  represented  to  the 
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Duke  his  case  and  circumstances,  in  relation  to  the  rea- 
son he  hath  to  expect  favour  from  his  Majesty,  touching- 
that  request  of  his,  to  be  such,  as  that  his  Koyal  High- 
ness commands  me  to  let  you  know,  in  order  to  your  in- 
forming- their  Lordships  of  it,  that  he  is  very  willing  Mr. 
Ftnn's  request  may  meet  with  success;  that  is,  that  he 
may  have  a  Grant  of  the  Tract  of  Land,  which  lies  on 
the  North  of  Newcastle  Colony,  part  of  Belmvarc,  and  on 
the  West  side  of  Delaware  river,  beginning  about  the 
Latitude  of  40  Degrees,  and  extending  Northwards  and 
Westwards,  as  far  as  his  Majesty  pleaseth,  under  such 
regulations  as  their  Lordships  shall  think  fit. 

Sir,  vour  very  humble  Servant, 

JO.  WERDEN. 

{To  he  continued^) 

ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. 

[Continued.l 

17  Aug.  1741.— C.  Hassel!,  Mayor. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  Board 
that  many  disorderly  persons  meet  every  ev'g  about  the 
Coiu-t  house  of  this  city,  and  gi-eat  numbers  of  Negroes 
and  others  sit  there  with  milk  pails,  and  other  things, 
late  at  night,  and  many  disorders  are  there  committed 
against  the  peace  and  good  government  of  this  city. — 
The  Board  having  taken  the  same  into  consideration; 
Do  order  that  all  persons  depart  thence  in  half  an  hour 
after  sunset,  and  that  the  Constables  of  the  s'd  city  be 
charged  by  the  Magistrates  to  disperse  all  jjersons  tliat 
shall  meet  there  after  the  time  aforesaid,  and  if  they  re- 
fuse to  depart,  to  bring  all  refusing  before  any  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  this  city,  to  answer  their  refusal  and  misbe- 
haviour. 

The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  the  gi-eat 
danger  the  Inhabitants  of  this  city  are  in  by  means  of 
Carts  and  Carriages  driving  thro'  the  streets  at  the  Mar- 
ket Place  on  Market  Days,  to  prevent  the  mischief  that 
may  Ensue,  It  is  ordered  that  proper  Iron  Chains  be 
provided  to  stop  the  passage  of  Carts  and  Carriages 
through  the  Market  Places,  which  chains  are  to  be  put 
up  on  Mai-ket  Days,  at  Sun  Rise,  and  Continue  till  Ten 
o'clock  in  the  Summer  and  Eleven  in  the  Winter  in  tlie 
fforenoon. 

4  May  1743.— William  Till,  Mayor. 

Complaints  being  made  that  several  Persons  have 
Erected  Stalls  in  tlie  Market  Place  with  ^Merchants' 
goods  on  Market  Days,  and  very  much  Incumber  the 
Market,  It  is  ordered  that  ye  clerk  of  the  Market  remove 
all  such  stalls,  who  shall  vend  all  sucli  goods,  that  the 
Market  place  may  be  kept  free  and  open. 

23  Octr.  1744.— E.  Shippen,  Mayor. 

The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  the  De- 
fenceless state  of  this  City  in  case  of  an  Invasion  by  the 
Enemy,  Are  of  opinion  that  a  Petition  to  the  King  be 
forthwith  prepared.  Setting  forth  the  Defenceless  state 
of  the  said  city,  and  requesting  His  Majesty  to  take  the 
defenceless  condition  of  the  Inliabitants  into  consideration 
and  to  afiord  them  such  relief  as  his  Ji!ajesty  shall  think 
fit. 

A  petition  to  his  Majesty  being  ready  prepared  was 
offered  to  the  Board  by  the  Recorder,  which  was  read 
and  considered,  which  petition  was  approved  of  and  or- 
dered to  be  Ingrossed  and  is  as  follows. 

To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majest}^, 
The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Mayor  &  Commonalty  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
in  America,  in  Common  Councill  assembled,  Most  Hum- 
bly Sheweth: — 

That  the  City  of  Pliiladelphia  is  situated  upon  the  River 
Delaware,  Navigable  by  Ships  of  considerable  Burthen, 
by  which  means  it  stands  exposed  in  the  present  Dan- 
gerous Conjuncture  to  the  attrxks  of  Vessels  of  War 
that  may  be  sent  by  your  Majesties  Enemies  to  Plunder 
and  Destroy  it.  , 


That  above  Three  Himdred  Vessels  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  &  others,  your  Majesties  Dominions  do  an- 
nually arrive  at  this  city,  the  only  place  of  Naval  Com- 
merce within  the  Province  &  upon  the  safety  of  which 
the  Trade  of  the  V/hole  Principally  depends, 

That  the  City  contains  at  least  fifteen  hundred  Houses 
&  thirteen  Thousand  People,  but  it  is  without  Uatterys, 
Forts,  or  any  kind  of  Fortifications,  and  the  Inhabitants, 
like  the  rest  of  the  People  of  the  Province,  are  destitute 
of  Arms  &  Ammiuiition,  Unpractised  in  an}'  sort  of  Mil- 
itary Discipline  &.  under  no  legal  obligation  to  ai-m  them- 
selves or  Defend  it. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  just  reason  to  believe  that 
their  defenceless  state  is  well  known  to  the  subjects  of 
tlie  French  King,  as  well  in  the  Islands  as  upon  the 
Continent,  from  whence  we  are  daily  under  an  appre- 
hensive of  an  Invasion,  which,  if  undertaken  with  so 
small  an  armament  as  Three  or  four  Privateers,  must  in 
all  human  Probability,  Endin  the  destruction  of  the  City 
and  Total  Ruin  of  the  Inhabitants. 

That  the  Proprietors  &  the  Lieut.  Govr.  of  the  Pro- 
vince &  many  of  the  Inhabitants  liave  frequently  applied 
to  the  Assembly,  to  put  the  Province  &  this  City  into 
some  state  of  defence.  But  they  have  constantly  refused 
to  do  the  same,  declaring  that  Warlike  Preparations  are 
against  their  religious  principles. 

Wherefore,  your  Petitioners  with  all  Humilitj-,  Do 
Tlirow  themselves  at  your  Majesty's  feet.  Beseeching 
youi-  Majesty  to  t-ake  their  deplorable  Condition  in  Your 
Royal  Consideration  andtn  afford  tliem  such  relief  as  in 
Your  Wisdom  shall  be  thought  fit,  and  they  as  in  Duty 
Bound  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Given  under  our  Common  Seal,  at  the  City  of  Phila. 
The  Twenty-third  day  of  October,  In  the  year  1744,  &. 
in  the  Eighteenth  year  of  your  Majestce's  Reign,  & 
signed  by  order  of  the  Common  Council. 
18th  Sept,  1747.— W.  A.  Attwood,  Ma.yor. 
It  was  represented  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Board,  that  as 
the  time  of  Election  of  a  Mayor  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
at  hand,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  a  difficulty  to  find 
persons  willing  to  serve  in.that  office,  by  reason  of  the 
great  trouble  which  attends  the  faithful  Execution  of  it. 
He  therefore  moved,  that  for  the  future,  some  allowance 
be  made  to  the  Mayor  of  this  city,  out  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation,  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  tliat  office, 
&  as  some  compensation  for  the  trouble.    The  Board 
taking  the  same  into  consideration,  the  motion  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  question  being  put,  ^\•hethe^  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  should  be  allowed,  and  paid  out 
of  the  corporation  stock,  for  these  purposes  for  three 
years  to  come,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
6th  Oct.  1747.— V»^  A.  Attwood,  Mayor. 
Alderman  Morris,  the  Mayor  Elect,  not  being  present, 
Charles  Willing,  &  Saml.  Rhoades  were  appointed  to 
wait  on  liim  to  acquaint  him  the  Bcai-d  had  chosen  him 
mayor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  two  members  appointed  to  acquaint  Alderm.'m 
Morris  that  he  was  elected  Mayor,  returned  and  inform- 
ed the  Board  they  had  been  at  his  House,  &  were  told 
by  his  daughter  that  he  was  gone  out  of  Town. 

The  Board  being  under  some  difficulty  for  want  of 
knowing  whether  the  Mayor  Elect,  would  sen  e  in  the 
said  office,  concluded  to  meet  again  in  the  afternoon  to 
consider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  this  occasion. 

6  Oct.  1747. — The  Board  being  met  to  consider  wliat 
was  necessary  to  be  done  on  occasion  of  the  Mayor  Elect's 
being  gone  out  of  town;  The  Recorder  informed  the 
Boai-d  that  he  had  consulted  the  Attorney  Gener.al  8c  it 
was  his  opinion  that  a  written  Notice  should  be  sent  to 
Alderman  Morris's  House,  signifying  he  was  so  elected 
as  aforesaid;  and  likewise  that  a  Messenger  should  be 
despatched  into  the  country,  where  it  was  said  he  was 
gone  with  a  like  Notice,  who  sliould  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure his  answer  whether  he  would  serve  in  same  office 
or  not.  In  which  opinion  a  majority  of  the  Board  con- 
cuM-ed,  And  accordingly  two  such  Notices  were  made 
1  out  &  signed  by  the  Clerk  &  the  City  seal  affixed  to  each 
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Sy  order  of  the"  BotxrclV  Ond  'of  which  was  delivered  to 
Charles  StQiie,  to  be  left  with  Alderman  Morris's  wife  or 
some  one-  .of  the -faitiily  if  he  should  not  be  at  home,  & 
the  other  was  delivered" to.  James  Whitehead,  who  was 
Ordered  to  go  up  intovBerks  County  or  wherever  else  he 
mig-lit  be  iiiformeil  Alderman  Morris  was  gone  &.  en- 
deavour to  serve  liim  personally  with  the  sd  Notice,  & 
bring'  his  answer  to  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting. 

9  Oct.  1747. — James  Whitehead,  the  Person  Employed 
to  serve  Alderman  Morris  with  notice  of  his  Iieing  elect- 
ed Mayor,  being-  called  in,  and  sworn,  said,  That  lie  had 
been  up  into  Bucks  County  &  at  Trenton,  where  it  was 
feaid  Mr.  Morri.i  was  g'one,  &  tho'  he  had  used  his  utmost 
Endeavnurs,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  him. 

Charles  Slow  being-  likewise  call'd  in  &  sworn,  said 
that  he.had  been  at  the  Dwelling-  House  of  Alderitian 
Morris  and  read  the  notice  he  wfis  sent  with  to  his  wife 
and  would  have  delivered  it  to  her,  but  she  refused  to 
receive  it  &  said  her  Husband  vvas  from  Home  and  she 
believed  he  would  not  return  till  Saturday  night. 

The  Board  then  considering  that  since  the  Mayor 
Elect  did  not  appear,  to  Accept  of  die  sd  office  &  take  & 
subscribe  the  usual  Qualifications  within  the  time  limit- 
ed by  Charter:  Altho'  the  proper  means  had  beeh  used 
to  give  him  Notice  of  his  Election,  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  to  a  new  choice,  &  thereupon  Wm.  Attwood 
\vas  chosen  Mayor  for  the  Year  Ensuing  by  a  Majority  of 
Votes. 

19  Oct.  1747. — It  being  represented  to  the  Board 
that  the  Swump  bet\Veen  Budds  Buildings  &  Society  Hill 
in  the  condition  it  now  hes,  is  a  very  great  nuisance  & 
injurious  to  the  He:tlth  of  the  Inhabitants  living  near  it. 
Th  Board  having  taken  the  same  into  consideration  were 
unanimously  of  the  same  opinion. 

Wliereupon  a  Motion  was  made  &  agreed  to  by  the 
Board,  that  Sami.  Powel,  John  Stamper,  Samuel  lilinads, 
Edwd.  Warner,  Benjn.  l-'ranklin  &  Wm.  Logan,  be  de- 
sired to  view  the  said  Swamp  &  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  nuisance  complained  of,  &  what 
;will  be  the  best  Tiiethod  of  improving  the  sd  Swamp  for 
;thc  ^-eneral  use  and  benefit  of  the  City  &  report  their 
.opinion  concerning  it  to  this  Boai-d  as  soon  as  conve- 
Jiiently  ma}'  be.  It  was  also  resolved  b}'  the  Board  that 
the  JIayor  &  Kecorder,  with  Aldermen  Ta_vlor,  Tench 
'Prancis  &  Thos.  Hopkinson,  be  a  committee- to  draw  up 
;:in  Address  to  the  Propi-ietor  on  this  occa^i?^i,  and  that 
•tiie  same  be  iaid  b.ei'ore  this  Board  for  their  approbation. 

26  Novr.  1747. 

The  Mayor  proposed  to  tlie  eonsideration  of  the  Boa' d 
■that  since  tlie  Inhabitants  of  the  City  seem  now  g-eiierally 
apprehensive  that  the  enemies  of  om- King  and  Country, 
ODCouraged  by  their  kiiowledgc  of  our  defenceless  state 
i'ave  formed  a  design  of  attacking  us  next  spring. — 
Whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  petition  the  Honble. 
Judges  of  this  Province  to  send  over  a  num.ber  of  Cannon 
for  Erecting  a  Battery,  with  such  a  quantity  of  Arms  and 
aimiiunltion  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet.  And  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  being  of  opinion  that  s-ach  a  petition 
is  necessary,  Sc  that  the  same  ought  to  be  forwarded  by 
lire  next  ship  to  London,  a  Draught  thereof  M'as  brought 
in  and  read  at  the  Board,  and  being  approved  of,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  ingrossed  and  signed  by  the  Mayor  in  or-- 
Aler  to  be  transmitted  accordingly. 


BANK  NOTE  OF  A  SMALL  DENOMINATION. 

A  gentleman  -j'esterday  showed  us  a  bank  note  bear- 
i;ig  the  following  inscription: 

The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of^  O 
;tue  Bank  of  North  x^merica  promise  to  pay  to 
the  Bearer,  on  demand,  one  Ninetieth  of  a 
Ifollar. 


o 
O 


August  6, 1789. 


B. 


Tench  Francis,  Cashier. 


S3 

re 


On  the  reverse. 


One  Penny,  Specie 


5  If 


Printed  by  f.  D.  Baclie,  Philadelphia. 

This  note  was  paid  by  the  Bank  in  DeceHiber,  1819^ 
after  being  in  cb-culation  for  ihirty  ye.ars. 

This  one  penny  note  of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
is  in  excellent  preservation  ; — Phil.  Gas. 

Statement  kept  by  Martin  Kochersperg'er,  of  vessels 
passing  through  Gr&y's  Ferry  Bridge,  during  the  month 
of  March,  1828. 

Schooners.  37 

Sloops  and  Shallops  -  ....106 

Oyster  Boats.  28 

Canal  ditto.  .98 

Fishing-  do  16 

Pleasure  ditto  7 

Kafts;   12 
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Post  Thomas  Sergeant,  esq.  has  been  ap- 

pointed P.  M.  of  tliis  city. 

Weather. — There  was  snow  at  Huntingdon,-  17  inches 
deep  on  the  16th  instant.  ,     ■         ■  ■    •:  . 

Mirine  Raihvay. — One  it  is  said  is  to  be  erected  near 
Cliristian  street  in  this  city. 

Census  of  Sunhury. — By  actual  enumeration  Sunbm-y 
contains  998  inhabitants. 

Mvjspapers. — The  Aurora  and  Franklhi  Gazette  Has 
been  transferred  to  the  editors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette, vvhich  appeared  on  the  14th  inst.  as  a  morning  in- 
stead of  an  evening  paper,-  under  the  title  of  Aurora  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

Br.  Thos.  P.  .Jones,  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed 
superintcndant  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Legislature  :idjourned  on  the  15th,  h.avlng  passed 
213  bills  and  several  resolutions. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  is  s.aid  to  be  in  full 
operation,  making  an  entire  water  communication  be- 
tween this  city  and  Lake  Erie. 

University  of  Penmyl.vania. — At  the  commencement,- 
27th  March  la.st,  tiie  degree  of  M.  D.  vv-as  conferred  on 
133  gentlemen,  of  whom  44  were  from  this  state; 

./£  new  Post  Offiee  has  been  established  ut  Gciger's 
Mill,  Robeson  Township,  Bucks  Co.  and  Jolin  Sloana- 
ker  appointed  P.  M. — on  the  Dowiiing-ton  route- 

Another  atBrumfieldsviUe,  and  J.  Brumficld  appoint- 
ed P.  M. 

A  new  Post  Office  h.as  been  established,  about  five 
miles  from  Wilkesbarre,  on  the  Dundalf  road,  to  be 
called  Plainsdlle'  and  Samuel  Sayior,  appointed  Post 
Master. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  Wihiaim  F.  Geh- 
BF.s,  No.  59  Lomst  street,  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  Editor's  residence,  No.  51  Filbert  street,  Subscrip- 
tions v/ill  be  tliankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — payable  in  six  mostiis  aftertlie  commencement 
of  ptililication — and  ammally  thereafter,  by  Subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agenw 
Othsr  stib'sci?ibers  pay  iit  advance. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 
Extract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  for  the  I 
JJJhirs  of  Trade,  and  the  Flanfations. 

[continued  rnoM  page  271.] 
Council  C/iamber,  the  Eighth  of  November,  1680. 
To  'iilx:  Attorney  General. 

SIR, 

His  Majesty  having  referred  the  Petition  of  Mr.  JVil- 
tiam  Penn  unto  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Planta- 
tions, wherein  he  prays  his  Majesty  to  grant  him  a  tract 
of  land  in  America,  for  the  settling  a  colony  and  planta- 
tion there;  and  their  Lordships  having  received  from 
him  the  inclosed  draught  of  a  grant,  which  he  des-ircs 
inay  pass  to  him,  for  the  government  of  that  colony,  have 
commanded  me  to  signify  their  desire  to  you,  that,  upon 
consideration  of  the  powers  therein  proposed,  you  re- 
port unto  them,  whether  you  have  any  thing  to  object 
against  the  same,  their  Lordships  being  to  meet  again 
upon  the  business,  on  Thursday  next,  at  Four  in  the 
afternoon. 

Council  Chamber,  the  Eighteenth  of  November,  1680. 
■  To  Sii- John  "Werden,  about  Mr.  Penn's  Patent. 
SIR, 

I  formerly  sent  you  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Penn,  touch- 
ing a  tract  of  land,  joining  to  New  York;  and  received 
your  answer  thereupon,  whicli  I  presented  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Plantations;  and  now  send  j'ou,  by 
their  Lordships  order,  an  extract  of  so  much  of  tlie  Pa- 
tent which  he  is  solliciting,  as  concerns  the  boundaries, 
'to  the  end  you  may  make  your  objections  to  it,  in  behalf 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  if  you  see  cause,  the  committee 
having  appointed  to  take  this  business  into  their  further 
consideration  on  Tuesday  next,  at  Four  in  the  after-. 
Iioon. 

Council  Chamber,  the  Eighteenth  of  November,  1680. 
To  the  Agents  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  about  Mr.  Penn's 
Grant. 

Gc7itlemcn, 

On  the  Fourteenth  of  June  last,  I  sent  you,  by  order 
'of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Plantations,  the  Peti- 
tion of  Mr.  Penn,  who  prays  a  Charter,  for  making-  a 
Settlement  northerly  of  Maryland,-  and  I  received  your 
answer;  in  behalf  of  my  'Lord  Baltimore,  on  the  Twen- 
ty-third following,  which  1  accordingl}'  laid  before  the 
committee;  since  which  time  their  Lordships  have  pe- 
rused the  Draught  of  Letters  Patent,  which  Mr.  Penn 
desires  to  have  pass  I'.nto  him,  and  which,  he  alleges, 
was  put  into  your  hands,  according  to  their  directions, 
in  order  to  receive  your  objections,  if  you  had  any  to 
make ;  wherefore  their  Lordships  command  me  to  give 
you  notice  of  the  meeting  of  a  committee  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  Four  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  business;  and  that,  in  case  you  have  nothing 
more  to  offer  to  their  Lordships  at  that  time,  they  will 
thereupon  take  their  final  resolution  concerning  the  said 
Patent.  /  am, 

St.  James's,  the  Twentieth  o{  November,  1630. 
For  my  honour'd  Friend,  William  Blaythwaite,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord's  Com- 
reissioners  for  Trade  and  Fm-eign  Plantation. 


SIR, 

At  Tv/o  of  the  Clock  this  Day,  I  met  with  your  Letter 
to  me,  of  the  18th  instant,  and  a  copy  in  it  (which  I  here 
return  you)  of  some  pai-t  of  Mr.  Penn's  Patent  for  Land 
in  America. 

I  am  to  first  premise  to  you,  tliat  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, it  were  most  proper  to  have  the  advice  of  council 
learned  in  the  laws,  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  any 
new  Patent,  which  may  be  liable  to  encroach  on  those 
of  another's  possession;  but  in  regard  I  i-emember  well 
the  Duke's  directions,  expressed  in  a  former  letter  from 
me  to  you,  by  liis  Royal  Highness's  order,  dated  the  16th 
of  October,  1680,  I  shall  frankly  tell  you  my  thoughts 
thereupon,  viz.  That  I  believe  the  description  by  lines 
of  longitude  (especially)  and  of  latitude,  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  so  also  is  it,  under  what  meridian  the  head  of 
Be/aware  river  lies,  which  I  do  believe  hath  never  yet 
been  observed  hy  any  careful  artist.  But  it  being  the 
Duke's  intention,  that  Mr.  Penn's  g'rant  be  bounded  on 
the  east  side  by  Delaware  river,  and  that  his  south  limits 
be  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond  Newcastle  (which  co- 
lon}' of  Newcastle  is  northwards,  and  distinct  from  Mary- 
land,- that  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Lord  Balti- 
more)  which  extent  northwards  of  Newc;)stle  colony, 
we  guess,  may  reach  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  latitude;  therefore  if  Mr.  Penn's  Patent 
be  so  worded  as  to  leave  Newcastle  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  beyond  it  free,  and  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Belaware  river,  I  think  this  is  all  the  caution  that  needs 
as  to  the  Duke,  who  will  not  concern  himself  how  far 
north  or  west  Mr.  Penn's  Patent  takes  in. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
Friend  and  Servant, 

JO.  WERDEN. 

St.  James's,  the  Twenty-third  of  November,  1680. 

For  iny  honour'd  Friend,  Willifim  Blaythwaite,  Esq.  Se- 
cretary to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations. 
SIR, 

Mr.  Penn  having  often  fallen  into  discourse  with  me, 
of  his  concerns  m  America,  since:  \  wrote  to  you  on  Satur- 
day, I  have  told  him  the  substance  of  what  I  wrote,  and 
he  seems  to  fear,  that  if  his  south  limits  be  rightly  set  at 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  north  from  Newcastle  Town,  he 
shall  have  so  little  of  the  river  left,  as  very  much  to  pre- 
vent  the  hopes  he  hath  of  improving  the  rest  within  his 
Patent;  but,  on  the  other  side,  he  is  willing,  thattwelve 
English  miles.  North  of  Newcastle,  be  his  boundary,  and 
believes  the  distance  will  fall  under  the  beginning  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude;  I  have  already  signified 
to  you,  all  I  know  of  the  Duke's  mind  herein,  which  is, 
in  general,  to  keep  some  convenient  distance  from  New- 
castle, Northwards,  for  a  boundary  to  that  colony.  But 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand,  why  it  is  precisel)'  neces- 
sar}'  to  insist  on  just  such  a  number  of  miles,  more  or  less, 
in  a  country  of  which  we  know  so  little,  and  when  all  the 
benefits  are  intended  to  this  Patentee  which  others  en- 
joy; so  as  I  submit  this  point  to  their  Lordships  consider- 
ation, and  do  not  think  it  material  to  add  more  at  pre- 
sent, from 

Your  vei^'  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

JO,  WERDEN, 
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Council  Chamber,  the  Sixteenth  of  Becembsr,  1680. 
Summons  to  the  Lord  Baltimore's  Ag-ent,  Mi:  Burk:  and 
to  Sh-  John  Jferden,  about  Mr.  Penn's  Patent. 
SIR, 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
for  Trade  and  Foreig-n  Plantations,  have  appointed  to 
hear  the  Exceptions  of  my  Lord  Baltimore,  ag-ainst  the 
Draug-ht  of  Mr.  Penn's  Patent,  formerly  sent  you,  on  Sa- 
turday, the  18th  instant,  at  Four  in  the  afternoon;  and 
you  are  desired  not  to  fail  in  your  attendance  at  the 
time,  their  Lordships  being-  then  resolved  to  proceed  to 
a  resolution  in  that  matter. 

lam,  - 


Mr.  B  URK, 


The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  the  Settlement  of 

Patent,  to  discourse  with  you,  concerning-  it;  and 
have  therefore  commanded  me,  to  desire  you  to  attend 
on  Saturday  the  18th  instant,  at  Fom-  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Penn's  boundaries  settled  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
North. 

'  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Dcla- 


'  ware,  from  the  t\vel\-e  miles  distance  Northward  of 
'  NewCa-itle  Town,  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of 
'  Northern  latitude,  unto  the  three  and  fourtieth  degree 
'  of  Northern  latitude,  if  the  said  river  doth  extend  so 

*  far  Northward;  but  if  the  said  river  shall  not  extend  so 
'  far  Northward,  then  by  the  said  river,  so  far  as  it  doth 
'  extend;  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  river,  the  East- 
'  em  bounds  are  to  be  determined  by  a  meridian  line,  to 
'  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  said  river,  unto  the  said 
'  three  and  fortieth  degree;  the  said  lands  to  extend 

*  JVestivard  five  degrees  in  long-itude,  to  be  computed 
'  from  the  said  Eastern  bounds;  and  the  said  lands  are 
'  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  beg-inning  of  the  three 
'  and  fortieth  degree  of  Northern  latitude,  and  on  a  cir- 
'  cle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from  Newcastle, 
'  Northwards  and  Westwards,  unto  the  South,  by  the 
'  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Northern  latitude; 
'  another  by  a  strait  line  Westward,  to  the  limit  of  longi- 
'  tude  abovementiorai'd,  excepting  all  lands  within  twelve 
'  miles  of  the  Town  of  Newcastle,  that  shall  happen  to 
'  lie  within  the  said  bounds,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
'  Royal  Highness,  or  his  Tenants  or  Assigns.' 

Letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  about  Mr.  Penn's 
F'atent. 

May  it  please  your  Lordships, 

I  have  considered  the  Petition  of  Mr.  William  Pcrtn, 
praying  his  Majestj-  to  grant  unto  him  a  tract  of  land,  in 
America,  Wm^  North  ol Maryland,  bounded  on  the  East, 
hy  Delaware  h^y;  to  the  IVcstward,  hy  the  Indian  cown- 
tries,  as  Maryland;  and  do  not  find,  that  such  bounda- 
ries do  intrench  u])On  the  Lord  Baltimore's  Province  of 
Maryland,  which  is  bounded  Southward,  by  a  part  of 
Virginia;  Eastward,  by  the  main  ocean,  and  Delaware 
river;  and  Northward,  hy  that  part  of  Delaware  river  that 
lieth  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude;  and  so  by  a  di- 
rect line  Westward,  through  the  continent. 

And  the  Patent  granted  to  his  Royal  Highness,  of 
New-York,  being  bounded  IVcstward,  "by  the  East  side 
of  Delaware  bay,  is  sufficiently  distinguislied  from  the 
gi-ant  desired  by  Mi-.  Penn,  which  is  bounded  jE'«rf!ym-f/- 
ly,  by  Delaware  bay  or  river;  so  that  the  tract  of  land  de- 
sired by  'Mr.  Pcnn,  seems  to  be  undisposed  of  by  his  ihi- 
Jesty,  except  the  imaginary  lines  of  New-England  Pa- 
tents, which  are  bouiided  V/estwardly  by  the  main 
ocean,  should  give  them  a  recal,  though  iiTipractlcabIc 
to  all  thoje  vast  territories. 

But  I  am  further  to  offer  unto  your  Lordships,  that 
there  are  several  Dutch  and  Siuediah  Plantations,  wliieh 
have  been  under  the  English  government,  that  lie  scat- 
tered on  the  Westward  of  Delaware  river,  and  some  of 


them  perhaps  within  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Penn's  Petition, 
and  have,  for  a  long-  time,  either  acknowledged  the  pro- 
tection of  his  Royal  Highness,  who  took  them  from  the 
Dutch,  upon  tlie  conquest  of  Ncw-Yorh,  or  of  the  Lord 
Baltimore,  near  whose  borders  they  are  settled;  and  how 
far  Mr.  grant  maj-,  in  this  consideration,  concern 

his  neighbours,  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  yoiu-  Lord- 
ships. • 

Report  of  Mr.  Penn's  Patent. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
In  obedience  to  your  Maiest3''s  order,  signified  unto 
us  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  on  the  I'irst  of  June  last, 
we  had  prepared  the  di-augb.t  of  a  charter,  constituting 
TVilliam  Penn,  Esq.  absolute  proprietary  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  America,  therein  mentioned,  which  we  humbly 
present  to  your  Majesty,  for  3'oiu-  royal  approbation, 
leaving-  also  the  naming  of  the  said  province  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, which  is  most  humbly  submitted. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Superintend  the 
Erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  near 
Philadelphia,  on 
THE  PENAL  CODE. 
[  Concluded  from  page  267.  ] 

The  report  thus  tediously,  though  necessarily  pro- 
tracted, might  now  be  closed  but  that  we  deem  it  requi- 
site to  notice  some  remarks  on  tlie  construction  of  the 
Eastern  penitentiary  of  this  state,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  Auburn  system  of  punishment,  -which  have  been 
published  in  the  Boston  Prison  Society  report.  In  or-- 
der  to  a  full  underst.anding-  of  om-  remarks  on  these  ob- 
servations, we  submit  an  extract  from  said  report: 

New  State  Prison  in  Philadelphia. 

LncATTow.  "  This  prison  is  located  on  elevated 
ground,  about  two  and  an  half  miles  north  west  of  this 
city  and  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Schuylkill  river." 

Coxs-rnucTiox.  The  y.ard  wall  which  is  built  of  stone, 
thirty  feet  high,  encloses  nearly  twelve  acres.  The 
building-  for  the  keeper's  house,  and  the  offices  of  the 
prison  government,  makes  a  part  of  the  south  wall,  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  mag-nificcnce  of  this  part 
of  the  prison  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  yard 
wall  cost  about  1200,000.  On  the  centi-e  of  the  yard  is 
erected  the  observatory,  and  on  -seven  lines  diverging 
from  the  observatory  towards  the  v.'all,  the  blocks  of 
cells.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  two  rows  in  seven  one 
story  building-s,  on  opposite  sides  of  seven  passag-es,  ex- 
tending from  the  observatory  towards  the  wall  to  the 
ends  of  the  blocks  of  cells.  Connected  with  each  cell 
on  the  outside,  is  an  exercising-  yard.  The  entrance  to 
the  cell  is  through  the  exercising  3  .ard.  The  place  of 
observation  for  the  keeper  over  the  prisoner,  is  through 
a  small  orifice  opening  from  the  cell  into  the  passage, 
wh'ch  may  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  the  keeper  and 
which  is  intended  to  be  kept  generally  shut.  The  only 
mode  of  seeing  the  prisoner  while  confined  in  his  cell,  if 
the  doors  are  shut  is  through  this  orifice.  When  he  is 
let  out  of  his  cell  into  the  exercising  yard,  he  may  be 
seen  either  by  opening  the  door  of  tlie  exercising  yard, 
or  by  walking  on  the  top  of  the  wall  over  the  exercising 
3'ai-d.  The  wall  of  the  exercising  yard  is  so  high  that 
he  cannot  be  seen  from  the  principal  observatory  in  the 
centre  of  the  larg-e  yard,  unless  the  observatory  is  raised 
to  a  height  far  above  that  contemplated  in  the  original 
pl.an.  The  entrance  to  the  cell  from  the  exercising  yard, 
is  secured  by  double  doors;  one  on  each  surface  of  the 
wall:  the  inner  door  of  grated  iron,  and  the  outer  door 
of  plank.  The  orifice  between  the  cell  and  the  passage 
which  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  face- of  a  man,rs  se- 
cured by  double  doors  of  plank.  For  ventilation  there 
are  several  holes  abo-at  three  inches  in  diameter,  near  the 
floor  of  the  cell  parsing  through  the  wall  into  the  exer- 
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cising- yard;  and  several  small  angular  flues  passing  ofi' 
through  the  wall  between  the  cell  and  the  passage, 
,  about  ten  feet  above  the  floor.  The  mode  of  heating 
now  proposed,  is  by  admitting  wann  air  into  each  cell 
.  through  a  small  orifice  opening-  into  an  air  chamber, 
which  is  to  extend  the  whole  lengtii  of  each  passage  be- 
neath the  floor.  Whether  the  ventilators  into  the  exer- 
cising- yards  and  the  orifices  into  the  air  chamber,  will 
not  open  a  communication  between  the  prisoners  in  dif- 
ferent cells,  can  only  be  told  by  experiment.  If  it  should 
be  so,  there  would  be  no  way  to  prevent  communica- 
tion except  by  altering  the  construction,  unless  a  keep- 
er could  be  placed  in  each  air  chamber  and  in  each  ex- 
ercising yard.  It  would  require  more  keepers  than  pri- 
soners to  prevent  communication  in  this  way.  Whether 
it  is  practicable  so  to  construct  two  cells  or  apartments 
adjoining-  each  other,  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
commvmication  between  two  persons  confined  in  them, 
while  the}'  are  furnished  with  suflicient  free  ventilation, 
is  a  point  never  yet  so  tested  by  experience  within  our 
knowledge,  either  in  prisons  or  lunatic  asylums  as  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  done  at 
the  lunatic  asylum  in  Charlestov.'n,  and  it  was  not  done 
at  the  new  prison  in  Philadelphia  in  April,  1827,  for  the 
cells  were  not  completed.  If  it  could  be  done,  the  ques- 
tion deserves  consideration  whether  it  ought  to  be  done; 
for  the  case  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  a  large  prison,  in 
which  a  prisoner  is  taken  violently  sick.  Now  if  they 
are  coniined  in  cells,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  of  them  to  be  heard  even  b}'  the  person  in  the  ad- 
joining' room,  how  shall  the  keeper  know  that  the  pri- 
soner demands  attention  ?  It  is  true  that  there  might  be 
pipes  extending  from  each  cell  to  the  keeper's  apart- 
ment, so  that  the  keeper  would  know  if  the  prisoner  was 
in  distress;  but  no  such  thing  is  proposed.  The  senti- 
nel in  the  passage  would  hear  the  noise  of  the  prisoner 
if  the  doors  were  kept  open;  but  it  is  proposed  to  keep 
them  shut  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  seeing  edch 
other  and  hearing  each  other  across  the  passage,  so  that 
the  sentinel  v/ould  only  know  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
soner when  he  opened  the  door  to  look  in  upon  him. — 
The  sentinel  being  placed  in  the  air  chamber  or  in  the 
exercising  yard  might  probablj' hear  the  prisoner;  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  keep  a  sentinel  in  either  of  these 
places.  As  the  prison  is  constructed,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  know  when  the  prisoner  is  in  distress." 

"And  while  the  sentinel  could  not  hear  the  prisoner, 
the  prisoners  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  hear 
each  other.  The  sentinel  in  the  passage  could  not  hear 
the  conversation  of  the  prisoners  through  the  air  cham- 
ber, because  the  sound  would  pass  under  the  floor  of 
of  the  passage.  And  when  the  prisoners  are  let  out  of 
the  cells  into  the  exercising  yards,  the  sentinel  in  the 
passage  could  not  prevent  their  conversing  with  each 
other  over  the  walls.  Nor  is  it  perceived  how  conversa- 
tion over  the  walls  of  the  exercising  yai'ds  can  be  pre- 
vented, if  a  considerable  number  are  let  out  of  the  cells 
into  the  j'ards  at  once.  If  they  should  all  be  let  out  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  require  a  keeper  probably  to 
every  five  yards,  to  prevent  conversation.  And  even 
with  this  number  of  keepers,  which  would  be  fifty,  they 
would  labour  under  many  disadva.ntages  in  preventing- 
evil  communication.  The  tops  of  the  walls  of  the  exer- 
cising yards  are  not  prepared  for  the  keepers  to -walk  on 
them,  and  the  passages  between  the  cells  are  so  separat- 
ed from  the  exercising  j'ards,  that  the  keepers  being  in 
the  passages,  could  not  easil}'  prevent  evil  communica- 
tion, while  the  prisoners  were  in  the  exercising  yards. — 
The  keepers,  therefore,  would  probably  take  their  sta- 
tion either  in  the  exercising- yard.s,  or  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  while  the  prisoners  were  in  the  exercising 
yards.  If  they  should  do  this,  their  means  of  prevent- 
ing conversation  would  not  be  good.  If  to  avoid  this 
trouble,  only  a  few  prisoners  should  be  let  out  at  the 
same  time  in  the  exercising-  )'ards,  and  these  should  be 
in  yards  separate  from  each  other,  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  time  from  a  number  of  keepers  to  let  them 


all  out  of  the  cells  daily.  If  it  is  not  done  as  often  as 
this,  the  question  would  arise  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
build  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  exercising  yaj-ds,  for  two 
liundred  and  fifty  prisoners. " 

"It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  this  plan  of  building,, 
that  it  gives  great  facilities  for  inspection:  so  great  that 
the  keeper  in  the  observatory  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
yard,  as  well  as  the  keepers-  in  the  lofty  towers  on  tlis 
external  wall,  may  overlook  the  whole  establishment. 
It  is  true,  that  they  can  see  from  those  points  of  obser- 
vation the  roofs  of  the  cells,  and  the  tops  of  the  walls  of 
the  exercising  yards,  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  cannot 
see  the  prisoner,  when  they  are  in  their  cell;  nor  whUe 
they  are  in  their  exercising  yards,  unless  the  prisoners 
choose  to  show  themselves.  From  the  tower  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  south  wall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lofty,  the 
eye  can  see  no  farther  into  the  exercising  yard  of  tlie 
nearest  cell,  than  the  top  of  the  door  between  the 
exercising  yard  and  the  cell.  The  plan  of  building, 
therefore,  does  not  afford  great  facilities  for  inspection; 
but  on  the  contrary,  makes  inspection  very  difficult  and 
expensive  both  in  regard  to  time  and  labour." 

"There"  is  a  pecularityin  the  construction  not  yet  men- 
tioned. Each  cell  is  a  water  closet.  From  what  may 
be  seen  of  similar  places  in  liospitals,  prisons,  and  steam 
boats,  we  are  apprehensive  that  this  pai  t  of  the  design 
will  fail.  It  will  be  very  expensive  in  the  construction, 
.and  probably  will  not  answer  a  good  purpose.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  the  object  by  cast  iron  pipes,  e.^c- 
tending  under  the  whole  establishment  and  communica- 
ting with  every  cell.  These  pipes  are  to  be  frequently 
filled  with  pure  water,  which  may  be  drawn  off,  in  the 
expect.ation  that  the  filth  will  be  removed  in  the  cur- 
rent. Apartments  have  often  been  visited,  in  which 
similardesigns  have  been  adcptedfor  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  object;  but  the  object  was  not  gained.  The 
air  could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  inhaled  by  a  per- 
son who  came  from  the  fresh  air.  It  would  be  well  to 
know  vv^hether  this  peculiarity  in  the  plan  will  answer  the 
purpose  in  a  few  cells,  before  the  expense  is  incurred 
of  extending  it  to  the  whole  establishment." 

"The  original  design,  was  so  to  construct  every  apart- 
ment of  the  building  that  it  should  never  be  necessai-y  to 
remove  the  prisoner  from  his  cell,  and  exercising  yard, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness.  There  is  therefore  no  cha- 
ple  for  divine  worship,  on  the  sabbath;  no  place  for 
morning  or  evening  prayers;  no  place  for  communicating 
instruction  of  any  kind;  and  no  place  for  labour,  except 
the  cell  or  the  exercising  yard.  This  would  make  in- 
struction difficult,  and  labour,  if  it  should  be  introducedl 
unproductive. 

"  In  regard  to  instruction,  twenty  persons  covild  not 
communicate  as  much  in  the  same  time,  to  a  given  num- 
ber of  prisonei-s,  as  one  might  conmumicate  to  the  same 
number  in  the  same  time,  ir;  buildings  constructed  with 
reference  to  this  object.  If  then  it  is  admitted,  as  it  has 
been  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  impoilance 
of  instruction  is  never  to  be  disregarded,  the  difficulty 
still  remains,  that  thei-e  is  no  convenient  place  forgiving 
instruction.  If  the  teacher,  whether  a  director  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  benevolent  friend  or  a  stated  chaplain,  can 
only  approach  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  through  the  exer- 
cising yard,  or  the  small  orifice  between  the  passage  and 
the  ceil,  it  will  be  so  laborious  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  -i  cry  little  instruction  will  be  given." 

The  first  inaccuracy  we  notice  is,  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  the  yard  wall  which  is  stated  to  be  $200,000, 
whereas  it  should  be  §100,000.  This  wall  is  650  feet 
long-,  on  each  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  is  at  the  founda- 
tion eight  feet  thick,  battering  to  three  feet  at  the  top. 
The  wall  is  thirty  feet  high  from  the  regulated  surfaca 
of  the  3'ard. 

The  second  inaccuracy  we  notice  is,  that  the  prisoner 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  exercising  yard  from  the  observa- 
toiy.  It  is  true,  th.at  he  cannot  in  every  pait  of  it;  but  if  he 
attempts  to  scale  the  wall,  or  force  the  outer  door,  he 
can  be  seen  in  time  to  give  notice  to  the  keeper  who  wili 
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be  on  duty  in  front  oi"  these  yards,  while  the  prisoners 
are  exercising',  and  can  easily  secure  him.  The  fear  of 
detection  will  operate  to  deter  the  prisoner  from  all  at- 
tempts. 

The  third  inaccuracy  is  in  respect  to  the  ventilations 
from  the  cells  into  the  exercising  yards,  and  the  orifices 
into  the  air  chamber,  which  it  is  feared  will  afford  a 
communication  between  the  prisoners  in  the  different 
cells.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  guard  against  this  evil 
before  the  present  cells  were  constructed,  by  erecting 
two  model  cells,  in  which  the  experiments  were  made. 
The  ventilators  and  orifices  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  prevent  the  tenant  of  one  cell  from  speak- 
ing to  or  being  heard  by  his  neighbour.  The  commis- 
sioners have  no  fear  on  this  point. 

The  fourth  inaccuracy,  is  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  of 
giving  notice  to  the  keeper,  when  a  prisoner  is  sick. — 
The  same  notice  can  be  given  in  this  as  in  other  prisons, 
by  the  prisoner  knocking  against  the  small  door,  which 
opens  into  the  p.assage,  in  which  a  keeper  or  watchman 
will  constantly  be  sitting  or  walking.  It  is  moreover 
proper  to  observe,  that  a  contrivance  exists,  which  it  is 
presumed  the  reporter  did  not  notice,  by  which  the  pris- 
oner can  be  seen  by  his  keeper  at  my  moment  he  pleas- 
es. We  also  feel  satisfied  that  the  difficulty  now  refer- 
red to  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  reporter. 

The  fifth  inaccuracy  relates  to  the  facility,  with  which 
he  supposes  prisoners  can  converse  over  the  walls  of  the 
exercising  yards.  These  yards  are  8  feet  wide,  20  feet 
long  and  the  walls  12  feet  high.  There  are  36  cells  in 
each  block,  therefore  18  cells  and  yards  on  each  side. 
By  letting  out  the  prisoners  in  Nos.  1.  3.  5.  7.  9.  11.  13. 
15.  17-  at  one  hour,  you  make  a  distance  of  8  feet  and 
two  walls  to  intervene  between  each  cell;  a  space  sufii- 
clent  to  prevent  conversation.  Each  block  would  thus 
require  four  hours  every  day  of  the  keeper's  time,  two 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon;  to  be  on  duty 
outside  when  tlie  weatlier  is  fair,  and  as  no  communica- 
tion can  be  had  inside  between  the  prisoners,  and  as  his 
only  business  will  be  to  attend  on  36  men,  he  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  faithfully  performing  it.  Besides  if  on  ex- 
periment, it  shall  be  found  necessary,  a  gallery  or  walk 
on  the  top  of  the  yard  walls  can  be  constructed  at  a  mod- 
erate expense;  but  it  is  believed  by  practical  men  ac- 
quainted with  prisons  that  this  will  not  be  found  neces- 
saiy. 

Tlie  sixth  inaccuracy  we  notice  in  the  report,  refers 
to  the  water  closet  in  the  cells.  It  states  'that  the  pipes 
extending  under  the  whole  establishment  and  commu- 
nicatmg  with  every  cell,  are  to  be  frequently  filled  with 
pure  water  which  may  be  drawn  off  in  the  expectation 
that  the  filth  will  be  removed  in  the  current. " — Now  the 
fact  IS,  that  the  pipes  are  to  he  consfatdli/ fiWed  with  wa- 
ter, m  which  the  filth  will  be  kept  in  a 'floating  state  for 
some  time,  and  then  by  opening  the  valves  at  the  end 
of  the  main  pipe,  the  whole  of  their  contents  will  be  ear- 
ned off  into  a  common  sewer  by  a  strong  current  of 
fresh  water;  and  when  sufficiently  cleansed,  \vhich  will 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  moments,  the  valves  are  to  be 
closed  and  the  pipes  refilled  with  pure  water.  This  can 
be  effected  as  often  during  the  day  as  m.ay  be  necessary. 
Besides  it  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  observer  that  the 
construction  of  these  cells  affords  sufficient  ventilation  to 
remove  any  impurity  ofair  which  mlghttemporarily  arise. 
M  e  believe  tluit  the  mode  of  constructing  these  water- 
closets,  will  efiectually  prevent  the  evils  usually  arLslng 
from  such  contrivances,  and  which  arise  entirely  from 
the  mode  of  constructing  them. 

The  seventh  objection  is,  that  "there  is  no  chapel  for 
divine  worship;  no  place  for  morning  or  evening  pray- 
ere;  noplace  for  communicating  instruction  of  .anv  kind." 
The  halls  of  each  block  of  cells  furnish  chapels.  By 
opening  the  feed  doors  of  each  ccl!  and  placing  a  thin 
screen  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  prisoners  seeing  each  other  acro.ss 
tne  hall,  and  the  religious  instructor  taking  his  station  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  he  can  conduct  public  wwship  in 


a  manner  so  as  to  be  heard  by  every  person  in  his  cell.  : 
Each  prisoner  will  have  a  bible.  The  instructor,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  attend  to  their  religious  improvement, 
not  only  on  the  sabbath,  but  during  the  week,  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  visiting  each  prisoner,  and  by  sit- 
ting opposite  the  aperture,  communicating  with  the  pas- 
sage, and  conversing  with  him,  he  may  give  him  person- 
al advice  more  effectually  than  is  done  in  any  prison  in 
the  United  States,  or  to  any  entire  congregation  of 
christians.  A  respectable  clergyman  from  a  sister  state 
who  lately  visited  the  penitentiary,  and  to  whom  the 
above  objections  were  stated,  tried  the  experiment  in 
one  of  the  halls,  whether  he  could  be  heard  by  a  person 
in  the  remotest  cell,  the  feed  door  of  which  was  open, 
while  the  speaker  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  hall.  He 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  said  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  religious  Instruction  could  be  as  effectually  commur 
nicated  if  not  better  in  this  institution  than  in  any  other. 

As  to  labour  to  be  performed  by  the  prisoners  the  re- 
porter is  correct.  It  never  was  the  design  of  the  legis- 
lature who  passed  the  law,  or  of  those  who  planned  and 
built  the  prison  to  introduce  labour  into  the  system.  We 
have  in  the  former  pai-t  of  this  report,  shown,  that  the 
solitary  confinement,  which  was  tried  at  Maine  and  at 
Auburn,  is  not  the  solitary  confinement  of  our  system; 
and  therefore  further  remark  on  this  part  of  the  Boston 
report  is  needless. 

Another  inaccuracy  in  said  report  is,  that,  "the  legis' 
lature  of  the  state  appointed  a  committee  about  eighteen 
months  since  to  examine  certain  prisons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  among  other  things  whether  the 
plan  adopted  in  Philadelphia  is  good;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee reported  against  the  new  prison  so  far,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  legislature  from  making  an  appropriation  in 
favour  of  it  at  the  last  session."  This  statement  is  in- 
coiTcct  in  this,  that  the  commissioners  were  not  appoint- 
ed for  any  such  object  as  that  above  stated,  for  their  duty 
as  prescribed  by  the  act,  "is,  to  revise  the  penal  code 
of  this  commonwealth,  to  suggest  what  alterations  and 
changes,  should  take  place  in  the  system,  and  to  report 
a  bill  to  the  next  legislature,  adapted  to  and  modelled 
on  the  principle  of  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  to- 
gether with  such  suggestions  and  observations,  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  a  proper  determination  on  this  subject." 
They  were  also  directed  "to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  legislature  a  body  of  rules  for  the  internal  police 
and  government  of  and  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the 
penitentiaries  within  the  commonwealth;"*  and  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  additional  information  upon  the 
subjects  submitted  to  them,  they  were  authorised  to 
visit  at  least  two  of  the  penitentiaries  in  other  states. 
The  partial  report  made  by  these  commissioners  at  the 
last  session,  hadno  influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  buildings,  or  in  preventing  the  legislature  from 
making  an  appropriation  in  favour  of  it.  No  additional 
appropriation  was  asked,  inasmuch  as  that  made  in  a 
previous  session  had  not  been  entirely  expended  until 
recently.  We  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
notice  so  particularly  these  inaccuracies,  were  they  not 
calculated  to  make  an  unfavourable  and  unjust  impres- 
sion, as  to  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  and  the 
character  of  the  buildings  constructed  under  our  care  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

We  agree  with  the  reporter,  "  that  it  is  a  question 
deeply  interesting  to  the  whole  community;  and  no  per- 
sonal gratification,  or  previous  bias,  or  personal  friend- 
ship, ought  to  prevent  any  man  from  giving  all  the  facts 
in  relation  to  the  case,  a  candid  consideration,  and  the 
results  a  decided  and  temperate  and  open  declaration." 

The  character  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  about  which 
so  much  is  said  of  a  recommendatory  character  by  the 
author  of  the  Boston  report,  and  which  was  noticed  in 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  at  their  last  session,  attracted  our  attention ; 
and  we  deemed  it  proper  to  authorise  the  committee, 
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who  were  appointed  to  prepare  this  report,  to  visit  the  j 
prison  during- the  last  summer.    Two  of  the  committee, 
Messrs.  T-  Bradford,  junior  and  S.  U.  Wood,  who  have 
served  for  many  years  as  inspectors  of  the  Philadelphia  i 
prison,  did  visit  Auburn,  and  spent  a  number  of  days,  i 
separately  investigating-  the  internal  police  of  that  prison.  : 
I'he  following  statement  is  presented,  as  the  result  of 
their  observations  and  opinions. 

The  New-York  state  prison  at  Auburn  is  located  in  the 
village  of  that  name  about  164  miles  west  of  Albany.  The 
situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  five  inspectors,  residing  in  the  village;  who  are 
appointed  every  two  years  by  the  governor  and  senate.  , 
The  officers  are  a  keeper,  deputy  keeper,  clerk,  sixteen 
assistant  keepers,  who  are  all  master  workmen,  in  the 
shops,  five  guards,  a  gate-keeper,  physician  and  chap- 
lain, who  are  all  appointed  by  the  inspectors,  and  re- 
moveable  at  their  pleasure.  The  salaiies  of  these  offi- 
cers, amount  to  $11,430  per  annum. 

The  convicts  are  employed  during  the  day,  at  hard 
labour  in  shops,  in  the  usual  employments  of  prisons, 
under  the  constant  inspection  of  the  keepers.  They  are 
required  under  severe  penalties,  to  labour  diligently  in 
silence,  not  to  look  off  their  work  at  spectators,  not  to 
converse  or  speak  to  each  other  or  to  any  person  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  institution,  and  only  to  a  keeper 
when  it  is  necessary,  and  then  to  do  it  with  an  hiuuble 
sense  of  their  degraded  situation. 

"The  convicts  marching  to  and  fi-om  their  rest,  meals 
and  labour,  at  precise  times,  in  perfect  silence,  moving 
ill  separate  corps,  in  single  file,  with  a  slow  lock  step, 
erect  posture,  keeping  exact  time,  with  their  faces  in- 
clined towards  their  keepers;  (that  they  may  detect  con- 
versation) and  their  appearance  excites  in  the  spectator 
feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  military 
funeral,  and  to  the  convicts,  impressions  not  entirely  dis- 
similar to  those  of  culprits  when  marching-  to  the  gal- 
lows."   At  nig'ht  each  convict  is  confined  alone  in  a 
cell,  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  report.    This  apartment  is  one  of  peculiar 
gloom  and  solemnity.    In  every  cell  a  bible  is  placed; 
and  on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  those  who  are 
unable  to  read,  attend  a  Sabbath  school  in  the  chapel, 
under  the  care  of  some  of  the  students  of  the  Theologi- 
cal seminary,  situated  in  the  village  of  Aubum.  This 
school  is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  keeper  to  be  productive  of  much  moral 
advantage  to  those  who  attend  it.    At  ten  o'clock,  all 
the  convicts  who  are  able,  attend  public  worship  in  the 
chapel.    They  have  narrow  seats  with  backs  so  that 
the}'  sit  comfortably,  facing  the  minister  without  looking 
at  each  others  countenance.    A  sermon  is  delivered  by 
the  chaplain  and  usual  divine  services  performed,  except 
singing.    Small  platforms  are  erected  at  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  chapel,  where  the  turnkeys  sit  so  elevated 
as  perfectly  to  overlook  every  convict.    All  the  turn- 
keys are  required  to  attend  divine  worship  at  the  pri- 
fson,  except  one  in  the  north  wing  and  one  in  the  kitch- 
en.   After  service  the  convicts  rise  and  march  out  in 
single  file,  under  the  care  of  their  keepers;  pass  through 
the  wash  room,  where  they  obtain  their  rations  and  cans 
of  water,  to  the  cells  where  they  are  locked  up  until 
Monday  morning.    The  chaplain  visits  them  and  con- 
verses separately  with  as  many  as  the  time  allows,  at 
thfir  doors;  and  in  process  of  time  he  is  enabled  to  go 
through  the  whole  number  in  this  manner.    The  chap- 
lain also  visits  the  sick,  in  the  hospital  almost  daily,  and 
he  has  permission  to  speak  to  these  men  at  other  times; 
but  in  all  these  offices  of  kindness  he  is  particularly 
mindful  to  maintain  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
prison. 

The  punishment  inflicted  for  the  least  violation  of  the 
rules  or  regulations  is  whipping.  "This  is  to  be  done 
by  a  raw  hide  whip  applied  to  the  back  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  expose  the  head,  face  or  eyes,  or  in  any 
way  to  put  the  convicts  health  or  limbs  in  danger;  the 
use  of  any  stick  or  cane  or  any  other  weapon  or  of  the 


fist  or  feet  are  now  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  case  of 
self  defence." 

"It  is  in  accordance  with  these  principles  that  the  rod 
may  be  used  upon  the  convicts  by  the  ovei-seers  ofdieir 
condvict  and  labour  in  the  shops  and  yards  to  suppress 
rebellion,  enforce  obedience,  and  to  prevent  aggressions 
while  in  the  act  of  commission.  But  when  the  misde- 
meanour has  been  consummated  and  is  passed  and  done, 
the  offence  is  to  be  reported  to  the  inspectors,  who  are 
authorised  by  law  to  have  the  prisoner  whipped  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  two  of  them."  To  use  the  language 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  that  state,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  in  a  recent  trial  of  a  keeper  for  assault  and  battery 
in  whipping  a  convict;  Ihe  icelfare  of  sociefi/,  as  well  as 
the  reformation  of  the  convict,  required  that  convicts  shouki 
feel  that  they  were  in  reality  the  slaves  of  the  state;  that 
they  should  hold  no  communication  with  each  other  by 
word  or  action;  that  they  should  deeply  feel  the  awful 
degradation  and  misery,  to  which  their  vicious  courses 
had  reduced  them;  that  they  should  feel  that  the  ordi- 
nary sympathies  of  our  nature  could  not  be  extended  to 
them,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  society  and  that 
they  must  not  be  indulged."  We  cannot  forbear  the 
remark  that  men  so  degraded  and  debased  are  not  like- 
ly to  become  good  citizens  when  released  from  their 
slavery. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  principall}'  derived  from 
the  narrative  lately  published,  by  the  agent  and  keeper, 
Gershom  Powers,  Esq.  and  corresponds  with  what  the 
committee  saw  and  heard. 

To  the  politeness  and  attention  of  the  keeper  and  the 
subordinate  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  chaplain,  the  committee  were  greatly  indebted,  for 
the  facilities  afforded  in  the  examination.  They  were 
permitted  to  converse  with  any  of  the  convicts  privately 
and  apart  from  the  keeper  or  his  officers.  The  com- 
mittee met  with  several  persons,  who  had  been  convicts 
in  the  Philadelphia  prison;  and  with  them  as  with  others 
held  free  conversation.  These  prisoners  iniiformly  de- 
clared, that  the  discipline  was  very  severe;  that  under 
Mr.  Powers'  administration,  it  was  as  humane  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  he  could  make  it,  but  that,  under 
a  foniTe'r  keeper  it  had  been  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
They  stated  they  could  converse  with  each  other  in 
their  cells  by  means  of  ventilating  tubes,  which  pass 
through  the  cells,  and  also  that  they  converse  together 
at  other  times.  One  of  the  committee  was  informed  by 
 a  prisoner  under  examination,  (who  was  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  him, )  that  the  day  before,  one  of  his  fel- 
low prisoners,  who  had  been  in  the  Philadelphia  prison, 
mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  and  his 
place  of  residence;  and  tiiey  appeared  to  know  all  the 
Philadelphia  prisoners  in  the  house,  the  names  of 
many  of  whom  were  thus  made  known  to  the  commit- 
tee. This  remark  is  made,  in  opposition  to  a  .statement 
made  in  the  Boston  report,  that  the  convicts  could  not 
converse  with  each  other;  and  that,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  association,  they  did  not  know  each 
other's  names,  so  excellent  was  the  government  of  the 
prison.  Some  of  these  convicts  spoke  much  of  the  in- 
struction and  advice  they  received  from  their  excellent 
ch.aplain;  which  the  silence  and  solitude  of  their  cells 
rendered  more  effectual,  and  which  by  the  Divine  bless- 
ing resulted  in  permanent  advantage. 

That  there  have  been  some  cases  of  severe  and  cruel 
treatment  in  this  prison,  no  one  can  question,  who  has 
read  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  visit 
the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  made  to  the  senate  of  New 
York,  January  13,  1827. 

The  doctrine  maintained  and  practised  is,  that  every 
overseer  has  the  right  to  inflict  chastisement  on  the  sjjot, 
:  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  violation  of  rule,  even  for 
;  the  turning  of  the  eye  on  a  visitor.  One  of  the  keepers 
■  said  to  a  visitor,  "  we  pay  promptly,  we  do  i>ot  give 
'  credit." 

;  The  following  cases,  taken  from'  the  report  of  the 
;  commissioners,  last  mentioned,  shows  the  danger  of  en- 
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trusting'  to  subordinate  officers  the  power  of  punishing-, 
when  in  the  judg-ment  of  the  principal  keeper,  or  the 
inspectors  no  punishment  oug-ht  to  be  inflicted. 

"A  prisoner  emplo3'ed  in  carrying-  in  wood,  took  up 
a.  crabbed  stick  and  asked  the  guard  whether  he  should 
carry  in  that  sticli:,  for  which  the  g-uard  made  hiim  kneel 
down  and  wliipped  him,  and  attei'wards  alledged  as  a 
reason,  that  the  prisoner  knew  he  ought  to  carry  in  the 
stick,  and  had  no  right  to  speak  to  him."  "  We  pre- 
sent this  case  as  an  outrageous  abuse,  because  the  guard 
had  no  right  to  whijD  in  any  case,  and  because  the  of- 
fence was  .'"light.  Tlie  act  was  probably  innocently 
meant,  and  it  was  not  in  a  shop  nor  public,  and  was  sucli 
■as  the  agent  would  no  doubt  have  forgiven.  The  g'uard 
is  since  discharged." 

"In  the  fill  of  1825,  Charles  Wood,  then  assistant 
keeper,  and  since  discharged,  being-  in  the  coopers 
shop,  to  relieve  Mr.  Burr,  saw  one  Beeman,  a  convict, 
making  gestures,  and  as  AVoOd  said,  laughing,  for  which 
Wood  g-ave  him  six  or  eig-lit  blov/s  with  a  stlrJc,  consi- 
dering the  convict  as  making  sport.  Mr.  Burr,  the  re- 
gular head  of  that  shop  testifies,  that  on  inquiry,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  Beeman  was  only  making  a  gesture 
Jbr  a  tool,  and  he  was  grieved  at  the  punishment,  as 
Beeman  was  a  well  disposed  convict.  We  agree  with 
this  respectable  keeper,  who  has  now  resigned  his 
place,  that  this  punishment  was  too  hasty  and  rash,  and 
therefore  abusive;  the  more  so  as  keepers  on  the  relief 
in  the  shops  of  others  should  not  punish  except  in  cases 
of  urg-ency. 

"  Doctor  Tuttle,  who  was  formerly  the  physician  to 
the  prison  in  answer  to  the  second  interrogatory  stated, 
that  cases  of  punishment  so  severe  as  to  require  hospital 
treatment  were  very  common,  perhaps  every  month, 
and  that  he  considered  them  as  abuses,  from  the  severity 
of  the  punishment,  and  the  absence  of  the  inspectors. 
Having  in  his  hand  the  hospital  book,  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing- list  of  convicts  thus  punished,  viz.  Andrew  La 
Tulip,  Bisshell  Cassidv,  Perrin  De  Comus,  Gardner  and 
Williams." 

"But  on  farther  examination.  Doctor  Tuttle  could 
not  inform  us  who  punished  them,  by  whose  authoi-ity, 
nor  whether  in  point  of  fact,  the  inspectors  were  present. 
He  was  desired  to  state  each  case  minutely,  and  beg-in- 
iiing  with  the  case  of  Perrin  De  Comus,  he  testified,  that 
this  convict  was  received  into  the  hospital  on  the  lltli 
day  of  June,  1825,  the  skin  contused  and  broken  in 
different  places  on  his  back,  and  to  the  calves  of  his 
legs  quite  black  and  suffused  with  blood,  the  strokes 
meeting-  each  other,  that  he  was  bled  repeatedly  and  re- 
duced by  medicine  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation, 
and  had  a  wasli  of  salt  and  vinegar  apphed  externally, 
that  he  remained  in  the  hospital  five  days,  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  his  cell  but  probably  not  then  fit  for  la- 
bour." 

"Mr.  Underwood,  testifies  that  he  had  seen  tifis  con- 
vict, and'  he  in  substance  confirmed  the  statement  of 
Doctor  Tuttle  as  to  the  severity  of  the  injury." 

"In  answer  to  the  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  other 
■cases,  Doctor  Tuttle  stated  in  effect  that  these'  were  all 
very  similar.  We  understood  him  to  state  them  all  from 
the  hospital  book."  "  The  co-mmissioners  then  say, 
that  they  made  particular  inquiry  as  to  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  but  could  not  obtain  much  further  satisfac- 
tory information."    It  was  g-enerall}- admitted,  say  they, 

that  these  were  bad  convicts,  but  many  Iteepers  con- 
cui-red  in  denying  that  they  ever  knew  or  beheved  that 
they  received  any  hospital  treatment  for  whipping." 

The  commissioners  further  report,  "that  in  M&j, 
1825,  one  of  the  present  assistant  keepers  knocked 
down  one  Clark  a  convict  for  not  coming  soon  enough 
out  of  his  cell,  and  kicked  him  after  he  was  down. 
Clark  was  a  convict  who  had  recently  come  from  the 
New  York  prison.  We  report  this  case  as  flagrantly 
abusive;  thoug-h  the  keeper  in  question  in  his  general 
conduct  is  a  g-ood  keeper." 

The  case  of  Rachel  Welsh  a  convict,  who  was  whip- 


ped by  One  of  the  keepers  witli  a  cowskin  while  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  and  who  died  in  the  prison  after  her 
dehvery,  is  detailed  in  this  report.  We  forbear  to  insert 
it  owing-  to  its  great  leng-th,  but  it  alTords  to  our  minds 
abundant  reason,  to  bear  our  testimony  against  tlie  intro- 
duction into  our  state  of  a  S3'stem,  in  which  subordinate 
keepers  are  permitted  to  be  at  once,  the  judge  and  exe- 
cutioner of  the  law.  And  it  is  to  be  remai-lced,  that  it  is 
expressly  maintained  by  the  above  named  commission- 
ers, that  this  power  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
institution.  We  quote  their  language. — "  We  have  how- 
ever, no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  power  to  ad- 
minister prompt  correction  with  the  rod  is  witliheld  from 
the  assistant  keepers,  who  necessarily  have  almost  the 
■whole  charge  of  large  numliers  of  convicts  at  a  time, 
e^'er3'  hope  of  keeping  them  in  order  at  work  may  be 
abandoned." 

One  of  the  convicts  in  that  prison  observed  to  thts 
committee,  that  a  prisoner  had  received  twenty-five 
lashes  on  his  back,  for  inadvertently  looking  at  a  gen- 
tleman passing  thruugli  the  shop,  where  he  was,  whom 
he  knew. 

The  principal  keeper,  Mr.  Powers,  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  promote  the  religious  advantages  af- 
forded to  the  convicts,  and  to  adopt  every  plan  by  which 
he  and  the  subordinate  keepers  may  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  resorting-  to  severity. 

On  the  wliole  the  committee  believe  that  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  this  institution,  by  means  of  vifhich  so 
many  men  are  kept  in  subordination,  at  work,  during 
the  day,  is  terror.  By  the  time  that  prisoners  reach 
Auburn,  they  have  become  so  affected  by  the  rumours 
of  its  character,  that  what  they  there  see  and  feel,  in- 
creases their  fear  to  sucli  a  degree,  that  their  appearance 
and  behaviour  is  as  aliject  as  those  of  slaves,  but  this 
physical  restraiiit  lias  not,  nor  can  it  have  any  perma- 
nently reforming-  effect  upon  their  minds,  after  they  have 
left  the  prison.  They  may  leave  the  vicinity  of  Auburn, 
but  their  vices  accompany  them.  Doubtless  many  in- 
stances of  reformation  have  occurred  in  this  prison,  but 
they  may  be  attributed  solely  to  solitary  confinement, 
connected  ivifh  affectionate  advice  and  religious  instruction, 
as  their  history  abundantly  proves.  I'he  only  advan- 
tage, (if  such  it  may  be  termed)  of  this  system  of  terror, 
is  the  complete  subjection  andstrict  confinement  to  their 
work  of  so  great  a  number  of  men.  It  is  admitted,  and 
will  be  obvious  to  all  who  may  inspect  the  prison  at 
Auburn,  that  the  lives  of  the  keepers  would  be  endan- 
gered, if  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  rules  were  per- 
mitted. It  is  therefore  the  intu.l  interest  of  the  keepers, 
to  be  watchful  and  determined. 

The  prison  at  Auburn,  as  thus  described,  is  held  up 
as  a  model  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Society, 
"We  apprehend,  however,  that  such  a  system  will  not 
suit  tlie  meridian  of  Pennsylvania.  Whipping  for  cer- 
tain offences  committed  in  the  gaol,  was  permitted  by 
the  act  of  1790:  but  in  the  year  1795  the  Legislature  re- 
pealed this  provision  and  substituted  imprisonment  in 
the  solitary  cells  on  bread  and  water,  and  it  has  always 
produced  a  spirit  of  s-abmission  and  obedience.. 

In  our  opinion,  the  system  we  recommend,  contains 
all  tliat  is  good  in  the  Auburn  system,  and  avoids  that 
which -is  cruel  and  tyrannical.  It  permits  no  undertaker 
to  beat,  kick  and  abuse  his  fellow  creature,  whom  the 
law  has  ]3laced  under  his  care,  and  it  requires  no  resort 
to  sucli  a  system  of  terror  and  cr'd.elty,  to  preserve  order 
and  enforce  submission. 

By  a  law  passed  1826,  the  state  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, for  the  more  convenient  punishment  of  criminal?;; 
one  ..called  the  Western,  the  other  the  Eastern  district. 
The  division,  we  fear,  is  not  a  correct  one,  considering 
the  population  and  the  number  of  criminals  previously 
confined  in  tlie  t'hlladelphia  prison.  In  the  year  1825, 
the  year  before  the  division  above  mentioned,  there 
were  358  persons  committed  to  our  prison;  of  these  31 
were  from  counties,  included  in  the  Western  district, 
and  35:7  from  those  in  the  Eastern,  of  v/hich  number  274 
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are  from  the  city  and  county  of  Ehiladelphia.  Tlie  rea- 
son of  this  difierenoe  is  to  be  found,  in  the  fact,  that 
crowded  cities  afford  shelter  and  encourag-ement  foe  cri- 
minals. AVe  would  respectfully  sug-g-est,  that  the  Sus- 
quehanna be  the  boundaiy,  and  that  all  persons  who 
may  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  which  shall  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  in  any  of  the  counties 
in  the  state,  belonging'  to  the  Western  district,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Western  penitentiary  and  those  convicted 
in  the  counties  belonging-  to  the  Eastern  district,  be  sen- 
tenced for  certain  offences  to  then-  county  prisons,  and 
the  others  to  the  Eastern  penitentiary.  This  arrang-e- 
ment  can  be  altered  whenever  tlie  entu-e  plan  of  the 
Eastern  penitentiary  is  completed.  The  following-  of- 
fences oug-htto  be  punished  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary, 
mui-der  in  the  second  degree,  manslaughter,  hig-h  trea- 
son, rape,  sodoni}-,  burg-lary,  robbery,  ai-son,  forgery, 
passing-  counterfeit  money,  mayhem,  duelling,  horse 
.  stealing,  perjur)-,  gaming,  adultery  and  bigamy.  From 
the  records  of  our  prison  it  appears,  that  there  are  now 
in  confinement  four  hundred  and  eight3^-one  convicts 
fi'om  counties  which  will  belong  to  the  Eastern  prison,  if 
tiie  Susquehanna  be  made  the  boundary,  and  125  be- 
longing to  those  of  the  Western  prison.  On  e.-vamina- 
tion  of  the  crimes  of  those  who  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  this  prison  during  the  year  1825,  from  the  counties 
east  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  have  ascertained  that  only 
fifty  were  convicted  of  the  offences  just  enumerated, 
excepting  larceny  aud  some  misdemeanors.  If  we  ex- 
clude from  the  eastern  penitentiary"  for  the  present  those 
wlio  may  be  convicted  of  larcen}%  we  shall  have  abund- 
ant room,  to  test  the  experiment  for  two  3"ears. 

It  win  be  proper  to  make  provision  by  law,  for  the 
confinement  of  tliose  who  may  be  hereafter  convicted  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  of  larcenv,  and  other 
off'ences  not  punishable  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in 
the  Eastern  penitentiary'.  We  therefore  suggest  that 
such  prisoners  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary',  in  Wal- 
nut street,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  until  the  means  of  secure  sohtary  confinement, 
shall  have  been  provided  for  such  offenders,  at  which 
time  their  unexpired  terms  of  imprisonment  shall  be 
commuted  for  solitary  impi-isonment,  in  the  proportions 
of  three  months  to  one,  and  they  removed  to  tlie  said 
-  place  of  solitary  confinement. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the  system  of  penal 
law  herein  recommended,  without  expressing  our  deci- 
ded opinion,  that  provision  should  be  m.ade  for  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  county 
gaols>  as  convicts,  vagrants  and  prisoners  for  trial.  These 
prisons,  as  now  arranged  and  managed,  are  nurseries  of 
vice;  and  if  we  expect  to  effect  much  good  by  solitary 
confinement,  we  must  break  up  all  associations  of  pri- 
soners in  every  possible  manner.  If  it  should  unfortu- 
nately happen  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  cast 
into  prison;  it  will  be  more  comfortable  to  him  to  liave  a 
separate  apartment  for  the  short  period  of  his  confine^' 
ment,  than  to  be  the  associate  and  room-mate  of  thieves, 
murderers,  robbers,  pick-pockets  and  vagabonds.  If 
he  is  guilty,  the  sooner  he  is  separated  from  his  compan- 
ions the  better  for  him  and  the  public. 

The  commissioners  have  taken  the  liberty  to  prepare 
and  herewith  submit  the  draft  of  a  law,  embracing  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  so  as 
that  the  present  system  should  be  adapted  to  and  model- 
led on  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  in  the 
erection  of  the  penitentiai-y  near  Philadelphia,  and  also 
a  system  of  rules  and  regiijations  for  the  government  of 
the  prison.  These  rules  are  of  a  general  character,  as 
it  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  inspectors  to  enact 
such  particular  rules  to  carry  them  into  effect  P3  expe- 
rience may  suggest.  The  number  of  inspectors  should 
not  be  large.  Small  bodies  are  most  effective  and  re- 
sponsible. Their  duties  will  be  merely  ministerial,  and 
five  judicious,  intelligent  and  respect:i.ble  men  v.-iU  main- 
tain a  belter  government  than  a  numerous  body.  The 
office  of  an  mspector  s^bould  not  be  a  lucrative  one. — 


Suitable  persons,  attached  to  the  system  and  desirous  of 
giving  it  a  fau-  trial  may  be  found  willing  to  accept  the 
chai-ge.  The  appointment  of  inspectors  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  men  not  hke- 
ly  to  be  biased  by  local  prejudice,  and  who  from  their 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,-  would  be  well  quahfied  to  select  suitable 
persons. 

If  this  should  not  be  deemed  advisable,  let  the  power 
be  vested  in  the  governor,  who  will  feel  the  responsibili- 
ty", and  w"ill  therefore  make  due  inquiry  before  he  makes 
an  appointment. 

The  inspectors  are  to  appoint  the  keeper,  clerk  and 
physician;  and  the  keeper  is  to  appoint  the  overseers, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  their  conduct.  It  is  bad  poli- 
cy to  permit  the  inferior  officers  to  be  independent  of 
the  keeper.  If  they  behave  amiss  and  the  keeper  re- 
fuses to  discharge  them,  the  inspectors  c-an  remove  the 
keeper,  and  tlius  remedy  the  evil. 

In  the  draft  of  the  law  now  submitted,  provision  is 
made  for  the  separate  confinement  of  all  persons,  wh» 
may  be  confined  for  criminal  matters  in  the  county 
gaols,  and  for  the  proper  government  of  those  gaols,  by 
boards  of  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  courts  of 
quaiter  sessions.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  confine- 
ment and  punishment  of  all  persons  who  may  be  convict- 
ed in  any  of  the  counties  in  the  eastern  district,  of  of- 
fences not  punishable  by  this  act  in  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary. 

On  the  vi'hole,  the  commissioners  submit  their  report,  . 
\vith  a  hope  that  their  views  and  suggestions  may  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  information  on  this  all  im- 
portant subject,  which  is  about  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  hidierto  led  the  way 
among  her  sister  states,  in  the  great  business  of  meliorat- 
ing the  punishments  of  crime.  She  has  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  erecting  the  western  and  eastern  pen- 
itentiaries, adapted  to  solitary  confinement  of  prisoners, 
and  she  is  now  called  upon  to  frame  a  system,  which 
while  it  shall  secure  tlie  people  of  this  state  from  an  ii> 
crease  of  crime,  by  its  severity,  will  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  reform  many",  who  will  be  i-estored  to  society, 
prepared  to  adopt  the  character  of  industrious  and  use- 
ful citizens. 

Thus  will  the  punishment  of  criminals,  operate  in  the 
prevention  of  crime.    Respectfully  submitted,  by 

THOMAS  SPAP.KS, 
THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Jr.. 
JAS;  THACKARA, 
ROBERTS  VAUX, 
MICHAEL  BAKER, 
CALEB  CARMALT, 
JOHN  BACON, 
WILLIAM  DAVIDSON. 


NOTES 

Of  the  Eai-Iy  History  of  Germantown. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Jon>-  F.  Watsox,  Esq. 
with  the  use  of  a  small  MS.  volume, 'containing  notes  of 
information  respecting  Germantown  as  collected  by  him 
from  various  sources,  principally^  fi-om  aged  persons  in 
that  town,  either  descendants  of  early  settlers;  or  others 
who  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  facts  commu- 
nicated. These  notes  written  by  Mr.  M'atson,  as  the 
information  was  received,  we  have  endea^"oured  to  ar- 
range in  some  regular  order.  We  hope  the  example 
now  presented  by  Mr.  Watson  will  be  imitated, by  per- 
sons in  all  tlie  old  towns  in  the  state.  The  opportunity 
at  present,  afforded  by  ancient  persons  being  still  alive, 
v\"ho  can  communicate  anecdotes  and  facts,  ought  to  be 
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embraced  for  obtaining-  them ;  as  in  a  very  few  )'ears,  the 
old  g-eneration  will  have  passed  away;  and  even  the  few 
facilities  we  now  have  of  acquiring'  information  of  the 
characters,  manners,  and  habits  of  tlie  settlers,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  their  e:u'ly  settlement  of  those 
towns  be  forever  removed.  From  this  small  example  we 
may  see,  how  much  information  may  be  acquired  by  a 
single  person,  with  Mr.  Watson's  industry  and  applica- 
tion to  inquiries  of  tliis  nature;  and  these  notes  form 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  what  he  has  amassed  respect- 
ing the  early  histoiy  and  incidents  of  this  city,  which  we 
hope  at  some  future  period  he  may  be  induced  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public.  Persons  residing  in  towns  of  later 
.settlement,  should  be  careful  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  that  circumstance,  to  record  for  the  be- 
nefit of  posterity,  those  incidents  and  anecdotes,  and  dif- 
ficulties more  or  less  interesting,  which  must  always 
occur,  in  the  formation  of  towns  or  cities.  Our  pages 
will  always  be  open  to  communications, of  this  sort,  and 
we  respectfully  invite  them.  .'  .  . 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Germantowa  settlement  was  first  taken  up  by 
Francis  Danl.  Pastorius,  the  r2thot'the  Sthmontl;,  1683, 
by  a  purchase  from  William  Penn,  and  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  the  Sui-veyor  General  2d  of  od  month, 
1684;  under  a  grant  to  him  for  himself  and  others  for 
6000  acres.  It  proved,  however,  to  contain  but  5700 
acres. 

It  was  apart  of  Springeiburr/  Manor,  and  was  distri- 
buted among  the  proprietaries  as  follows,  viz. 

200  acres  to  Fran.  D.  Pastorius  himself,  on  Chesnut 
Hill, 

150    do.   to  Jurian  Hartsfielder(the  same  whoinl6r6 
owned  all  Camping'ton,) 
5350    do.   to  Pastorius  as  agent  to  German  and  Dutch 
owners. 


5700  do. 


Pastorius  and  Hartsfielder  were  to  pay  yearly  Is.  per 
100  acres,  quit  rent:  and  all  the  others  at  the  rate  of  1«. 
per  1000  acres,  ("they  having  bought  off  the  quit 
rents,")  for  ever  to  Wm.  Penn  and  heirs. 

The  patent  for  all  the  preceding  land  from  Penn  is 
executed  by  Wm.  Markham,  Secretary  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  Philadelphia,  the  3d  April,  1689,  and  it  therein 
specifies  "the  purchases,"  as  follows,  viz. 

Tiie  Purchasers  of  Francfort  in  Germany,  viz. 

Jacobus  Vandewall  -       .       -  ,    .  535  acres 

Johann  Jacob  Sliectz       -       .       -  428  do. 

Daniel  Spehagel      ....  356  2-3  do. 

John  W.  Ubeifeld   -       -       .       .  107  do. 

George  Strauss       -       -       -       -  178  2-3  -do. 

Jan  Laurenss   535  do. 

Abrahm.  Hasevoet  -       -     '  .      ..  535  do. 


2675  do. 


The  Purchasers  of  Crcfelt  in  Germany,  viz. 

Jacob  Tellner  -       -       .       .       .  989  acres 

Jan  Strepers   275  do. 

Dirk  Sipman  -       -       .       .       .  588  do. 

Gobart  Renkis   161  do. 

Lenrat  Arets   501  do. 

Jacob  Isaacs   161  do. 


2675  do. 


The  distribution  of  the  lands  was  made  as  follows: 

Germantown  (proper)  contained       -  2750  acres 

Cresheim  884  doi 

Sommerhausen   900  do. 

Crefelt       -       -       -       .       .       ^  1166  do. 


5700  doi 


Germantown  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  town  by 
a  patent  from  AVm.  Penn,  executed  in  England  in  1689. 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  Civilian,  was  made  first  Bailiff; 
and  Jacob  Tellnei',  Dirk  Isaacs  op  den  Graff  and  Her- 
man op  den  Grair,  three  Burghers,  to  act  ex-officio  as 
town  Magistrates,  and  eig-ht  yeomen;  the  whole  toforni 
a  general  court  to  sit  once  a  month.  They  made  laws 
and  laid  taxes. 

The  town  lost  its  charter  for  want  of  a  due  election, 
officers  not  being  found  willing  to  serve;  somewhere 
about  1704.  In  a  letter  from  Hastorius  to  Wm.  Penn, 
dated  in  1701-2,  he  states  his  concern  that  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  get  men  to  serve  in  the  general  court  for 
"  conscience  sake;"  and  he  trusts  for  a  remedy  to  an  ex- 
pected arrival  of  emigrants.  This  difficulty  probably 
arose  from  the  oaths  used  in  court  proceedings. 

All  the  settlers  in  Cresheim,  (or  Cresum)  built  on  the 
Cresum  road,  before  settling  a  house  on  the  German- 
town  Road  through  Cresheim.  There  is  an  old  map, 
made  in  1700,  in  which  all  their  residences  and  barns  at 
that  time  are  marked. 

The  Germantown  totvn\o\.s  (55)  were  located  in  1687j 
and  were  di-awn  for  by  lot  in  1689,  being  27^  lots  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  Their  side  lots  up  town  began 
from  Abingdon  lane,  (at  Samuel  Johnsons)  and  went  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Leibert's  board  yard.  The  ori- 
ginal price  of  the  township  of  Crermantown  was  Is.  per 
aci'e. 

The  original  of  the  following  curious  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  John  Johnson,  Esqr. 

*'  We  whose  names  are  to  these  presents  subscribed, 
do  hereby  certify  unto  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
soon  after  our  arrival  in  this  province  of  Penrisylvanla, 
in  October,  1683,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  Herman 
op  den  Graff,  Dirk  op  den  Gr  if,  and  Abraham  op  den 
Graff,  as  well  as  we  ourselves,  in  the  Cave  of  F"rancis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  at  Philadelphia,  did  cast  lots  for  the 
respective  lots  which  they  and  we  then  began  to  settle 
in  Germantown;  and  the  said  Graffs  (three  Brothers) 
have  sold  their  several  lots,  each  by  himself,  no  lessthain 
if  a  division  in  writing  had  been  made  by  them.  Wit- 
ness our  hands  this  29  Nov.  A.  D.  1709. 

Lenart  Arets  Abi'aham  Tunes 

Jan  I^ensen  Jan  Lucken 

Thomas  Hundus  Reiner  Tysen 

William  Streygert. 
The  Frankfort  Land  Company  gave  titles  to  much  of 
the  lauds  on  each  side  of  Germantown  township.  The 
company  at  first  consisted  of  ten  gentlemen  living'  in 
Francfort,  on  the  Ma3'ne  in  Germany  ;  their  articles 
were  executed  in  that  city  on  the  24th  Nov.  1686. — 
They  seem  to  have  been  men  of  note  by  the  use  of  each 
his  separate  seal.  Their  names  were  G.  Van  Mas- 
trick,  Thomas  V.  Wylick,  John  Le  Bran,  F.  Dan.  Pas- 
torius, John  J.  Schiitz,  Daniel  Behagel,  Jacobus  Van 
Dewallen,  John  Wm.  Peteison,  Johannes  Kimber,  Bal- 
thasur  Jowest.  They  bought  25000  acres  of  land  from 
William  Penn.  The  Germantown  patent  for  5350,  and 
the  Manatauney  patent  was  for  22,377  acres.  F.  D. 
Pastorius  was  appointed  the  attorney  for  the  company, 
and  after  his  resignation  Dan.  Faulkner  was  in  1708, 
made  attorney. 

Old  stile  of  Building. 

Most  of  the  old  houses  in  Germantown  are  plaistered 
on  the  inside  with  clay  and  straw  mixed,  and  orer  it  is 
laid  a  finishing'  coat  of  thin  lime  plaister;  some  old 
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houses  seem  to  be  made  with  log- frames,  and  the  inster- 
stices  filled  with  wattles,  river  rushes,  and  clay  intermix- 
ed. In  a  house  of  90  years  age  taken  down,  the  grass  in 
the  clay  appeared  as  green  as  when  cut.  Probably  20 
houses  now  remain  of  the  primitive  population.  They 
are  of  but  one  story,  so  low  that  a  man  six  feet  hig'ii  can 
readily  touch  the  eves  of  the  roof.  Their  g-able  ends  are 
to  tlie  street.  The  ground  story  is  of  stone  or  of  logs — 
or  sometimes  the  tront  room  is  of  stone  and  the  back 
room  is  of  Jogs,  and  thus  they  have  generally  one  room 
behind  the  other.  The  roof  is  high  and  mostly  lilppcd, 
and  forms  a  low  bed  chamber,  and  the  ends  of  the  houses 
above  the  first  story  is  of  boards  or  sometimes  of  shingles 
with  a  small  chamber  window  at  each  end.  Many  roofs 
were  then  tiled. 

In  modern  times,  those  houses  made  of  logs  have  been 
lathed  and  plastered  over,  so  as  to  look  like  stone 
houses;  the  doors  all  divide  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  have 
an  upper  and  lower  door;  and  in  some  houses  the  upper 
door  folds.  The  windows  are  two  doors,  opening  in- 
wards, and  were  at  first  set  in  leaden  frames  with  out- 
side frames  of  wood. 

Early  Settlers. 

The  Germans  who  originally  came,  came  for  con- 
science sake  to  this  land,  and  they  were  a  very  religious 
com.munity.  They  were  usually  called  Palatines,  be- 
cause they  came  from  a  Falatinate,  called  Creshcim  and 
Crefelt.  Many  of  the  German  friends  had  been  con- 
vinced by  Wm.  Penn  in  Germany.  Soon  after  then-  set- 
tlement in  1683,  some  of  them  who  were  yet  in  Phila- 
delphia, having-  lately  ari-ived  there,  suffered  considera- 
bly by  a  fire,  und  were  then  publicly  assisted  by  the 
friends. 

The  on^msl passpm-ts  of  the  first  inhabitants  coming 
from  Germany  to  Gei-mantown,  were  written  with  gold- 
en ink  on  parchment,  and  were  verj'  elegant. 

Wishert  Levering,  &  first  settler,  lived  to  the  age  of 
109,  and  died  at  Roxborough  in  1744. 

Jacob  Snyder  hved  to  be  97, 

Prancis  Daniel  Pastorius  was  a  cAif/ among*  the  first 
settlers;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  wrote  Latin  in  a  good 
hand,  and  left  a  curious  manuscript  work  called  "  The 
Bee,"  containing  a  beautifid  collection  of  writing,  and 
various  curious  incidents  of  his  time;  He  once  owned 
all  Chesnut  Hill  on  both  sides  of  the'  road.  He  was  a 
member  of  Assembly  in  1&^7;  and  was  attorne}'  for  the 
Francfort  Land  Company.  He  died  about  the  year 
1720. 

Arents  Klincken,  came  from  Holland  with  Wm.  Penn 
in  his  first  voyage  in  1682.  He  had  seen  and  knoXvn 
Penn  in  Holland.  He  built  the  first  two  story  house 
ever  raised  in  Germantown;  and  Penn  was  present  and 
partook  of  the  raising  dinner.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
80.    He  left  a  son,  whose  name  was  . 

Anthony  Klincken,  a  great  hunter,  who  spent  a  long 
life  in  sucii  exercises.  He  used  to  liave  the  garret  of 
the  house  filled  in  winter  v/ith  wild  game,  and  had  it 
marked  with  the  date  when  he  killed  it,  so  as  to  eat  it 
in  due  succession  as  an  epicure.  He  even  purchased  a 
German  Yugcr,  celebrated  for  shooting-,  to  aid  him  in 
liis  field  sports,  and  he  had  iron  prickers  to  the  hands 
and  feet  to  aid  in  climbing  lofty  trees  for  crows  scalps, 
which  bore  a  premium.  He  used  to  wade  the  Wissa- 
hiccon  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  finally  contracted 
rheumatism  and  gout,  wliich  so  ossiiied  the  flesh  of  liis 
knuckles,  that  he  could  scrape  chalk  from  them  when 
old!  He  Tiever  went  to  Philadelphia  without  taking 
his  gun  with  him  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  never  came 
home  without  several  geese  or  ducks  which  he  had  kill- 
ed in  a  spatter  dock  pond,  then  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  High  street!  and  he  called  it  the  best  game  pond 
any  where  to  be  found.  This  was  probably  about  the 
.years  1700  to  1710.  He  also  used  to  speak  wilh  wonder 
of  seeing  hundreds  of  rats  in  the  flats  among  the  spat- 
terdocks  at  Pools's  bridge,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
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of  killing  them  for  amusement  as  fast  as  he  could  load. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1677,  and  died  about  1759; 
aged  about  82  j'ears. 

As  early  as  1700,  there  were  four  hermits  living  near 
Germantown — John  Seelig,  Kelpius,  Bony,  and  Conrad 
Mathias,  they  lived  near  Wissahiccon  and  the  Ridge: 
and  Benjamin  Lay  lived  in  a  cave  near  the  York  Road. 

John  Kelpius  the  hermit  was  a  German  of  Sieborgen 
or  Transylvania,  of  an  eminent  family,  (tradition  says  he 
was  noble)  and  a  student  of  Dr.  John  Fabritlus  atl^elm- 
stadt — He  was  also  a  correspondent  at  Mxcken,  chap- 
lain to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  London.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1694  with  John  Seelig,  Bernard  Kmtcr 
(Coster,)  Daniel  Falkener  and  about  42  others,  being 
generally  men  of  education  and  learning,  to  devote 
tlremselves  for  piety's  sake,  to  a  solitary  or  single  life; 
and  receiving  tlie  appellation  of  the  "society  of  the 
woman  in  the  v;ilderness."  They  first  arrived  among 
the  Germans  at  Germantown,  where  they  shone  awhile 
"as  a  peculiar  light,"  but  they  settled  chiefly  "2m  ^/;e 
Ridge,"  then  a  wilderness.  In  1708,  Kelpius  who  was 
regarded  as  their  leader,  died,  "in  the  midst  of  his 
days,"  (said  to  be  35) — after  his  death  the  members  be- 
gan to  fall  in  witli  the  world  around  them,  and  some  of 
them  to  break  their  avowed  religious  intentions  by  mar- 
rying'. Thus  the  society  lost  its  distinctive  character 
and  died  away — but  previous  fo  their  dispersion  they 
were  joined  about  the  3^ear  1704  by  some  others,  among 
whom  were  Conrad  Mathias  (the  last  of  the  Ridge  her- 
mits) a  Switzer,  and  by  Christopher  Witt  (sometimes 
called  Doctor  De  V/itt  of  Germantown)  a  professor  of 
medicine  and  a  "  magus"  or  diviner. 

After  the  deatlt  of  Kelpius,  the  faith  was  continued  in 
the  person  of  John  Seelig  who  had  been  his  companion 
and  was  also  a  scholar. — Seelig  lived  many  years  after 
him  as  a  hermit,  and  v/as  remarkable  for  resisting  the 
offers  of  the  world  and  for  wealing  a  coarse  giu-ment  like 
that  of  Kelpius.  This  Seelig  records  the  death  of  his 
friend  Kelpius  in  1708,  in  a  3IS.  Hymn  Book  of  Kelpius' 
(set  to  music)  wliich  I  have  seen — saying  he  died  in  his 
garden,  and  attended  by  all  his  children  (spiritual  ones 
and  children  whom  lie  taught  gratis)  weeping  as  for  the 
loss  of  a  father.  That  Kelpius  was  a  man  of  learning  is 
tested  hy  some  of  his  writings;  a  ver}'  small  written  book 
of  100  pages,  is  now  in  my  possession,  it  contains  his 
writing's  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  German  and  Rnglisli: 
and  this  last  (which  is  very  remarkable,  he  being  a  for- 
eigner) is  very  free  d.ndpure.  The  journal  of  his  voyage 
to  this  country  in  16  pages  is  all  in  Latin — some  of  his 
letters  (of  which  there  are  several  in  German,  and  two  in 
English)  are  in  Latin;  they  are  all  on  religious  topics, 
and  saving'  his  peculiar  religious  opinions,  reason  very 
acutely  and  soberly.  From  venturing  with  the  thousands 
.of  his  day  to  give  sjt)W'(7ua/ interpretations  to  scripture, 
where  it  was  not  so  intended,  he  fell  upon  a  scheme  of 
religion  which  drove  him  and  other  students  from  the 
Universities  of  Germany:  and  under  the  name  of  Pietists 
Sec.  to  seek  for  some  immediate  and  stnmge  revelations. 
He  and  his  friends  therefore  expected  the  mUleniiun 
year  was  close  at  hand — so  near  that  he  told  the  firet 
Alex.  Mack  (the  first  of  the  Germantown  Tunkers)  that 
he  should  not  die  till  he  saw  it!  He  believed  also  that 
"  the  woman  in  tiie  wilderness"  mentioned  in  the  lieve- 
lations,  was  prefigurative  of  the  great  deliverance  that 
was  then  soon  to  be  displayed  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 
As  she  was  "to  come  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  on 
her  beloved,"  so  the  beloved  in  the  wilderness,  laying 
aside  all  other  engagements  (i.  e.  behig  hermits  and  trim- 
mingtheir  lamps  and  adorning  themseK'es  with  holiness, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  same  with  joy.) 
"Therefore  they  did  well  to  observe  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  every  new  phenomenon  (whether  moral  or 
preternatural)  of  meteors,  stars,  or  colours  of  the  skies, 
if  peradventui'e  the  harbinger  may  appear."  He  argued 
too  that  there  was.  a  ^Acee-yij/f/ wilderness  of  progression 
in  spiritual  holiness:  to  wit.  "the  barren,  the  fruitful  and 
the  v/ildeniess  state  of  the  elect  of  God,"  In  the  last  state 
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after  which  he  was  seeking-,  as  a  highest  degree  of  hoH- 
ness,  he  beheved  it  very  essential  to  attain  it  by  dwelhng 
in  solitude  or  in  the  wilderness:  therefore  he  arg-ues 
Moses's  holiness  by  being- prepared  40  years  in  the  wil- 
derness— Christ's  being-  tempted  40  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness  as  an  epitome  of  the  other.  John  the  Baptist  com- 
ing from  the  wilderness,  ha.  lie  thought  it  thus  proved 
that  holy  men  might  be  thus  qualified  to  come  forth 
among  men  again,  to  convert  wliole  cities,  and  to  work 
signs^nd  wonders.  He  was  much  visited  by  religious 
persons.  Kelpius  professed  love  and  charity  with  all — 
but  desired  to  live  -witJwut  a  name  or  sect.  The  name 
they  obtained  was  given  by  others.  There  are  two  of 
Kelpius'  MS.  Hymn  Books  still  extant  in  Germantown, 
one  of  Ws  own  composing,  in  German  is  called  elegant, 
they  are  curious  too  because  they  are  all  tmnslaUd  mio 
Enghsh  poetry  (line  for  line)  by  Doctor  C.  Witt  the  di- 
viner or  magus.  The  titles  of  some  of  them  may  exhi- 
bit the  mind  of  the  author: 

"  Of  the  AVilderness — or  Virg-in  Cross  love." 

*'  The  contentment  of  the  God-loving  soul." 

"  Of  the  power  of  the  new  virgin-body  wherein  the 
Lord  rcvealeth  his  mysteries." 

"  A  loving  moan  of  the  disconsolate  soul." 

"  Colloqium  of  the  soul  with  itself." 

"  Upon  Rest  after  he  liad  been  wearied  with  Labour 
in  the  wilderness." 

Although  he  looked  for  a  quaVification  to  go  forth  and 
convert  towns  and  cities  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
manifest,  that  neither  he  nor  his  companions  were  en- 
thusiastic enough  to  go  into  the  world  without  such 
endowment.  They  often  held  religious  meetings  in 
their  Hermitage  with  people  who  solicited  to  come  to 
them  for  the  purpose.  Kelpius's  hut  or  house  stood  on 
the  hill  where  the  widow  Phoebe  Riter  now  lives.  Her 
log  house  has  now  stood  more  than  40  years  on  the  cel- 
lai-  foundation  which  was  his — it  is  on  a  steep  descending 
gi-assy  hill,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  for  warmth  in  win- 
ter, and  has  a  spring  of  the  hermit's  making  half  down 
the  hill  shaded  by  a  very  stout  cedar  ti-ee — after  Kel- 
pius's hut  went  down,  the  hares  used  to  bmi-ow  in  his 
cellar,  he  called  the  place,  the  "Burrow  of  Rocks  or 
Rocksburrow" — now  Roxborough. 

Boetw  Chistopher  Witt,  was  born  in  England  (in 
Wiltshire)  in  1675:  came  to  this  country  in  1704,  and 
died  in  l765  aged  90 — he  was  a  skilful  physician  and  a 
learned  man;  he  was  reputed  a  magus  or  diviner,  or  in 
grosser  terms  a  conjuror — he  was  a  student  and  a  believ- 
er in  all  the  learned  absurdities  and  marvellous  preten- 
tentions  of  the  Rosic  Crucian  pliilosophy. — The  Germans 
of  that  day  and  indeed  many  of  the  English  pi-actised 
the  casting  of  Nativities — and  as  this  required  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  learning,  it  often  followed,  that 
such  a  competent  scholar  was  called  "a  fortune  teller." 
Doct.  Witt  "  cast  nativities"  and  was  called  a  conjuror: 
While  Charles  Lehman  who  was  a  scholar  and  friend  of 
Witt's,  and  could  cast  nativities,  and  did  them  for  all  of 
his  own  nine  children,  but  never  fw  hire,  was  called  a 
notary  public,  and  a  surve}'()r  and  a  gentleman. 

Benjamin  Lay,  the  hermit,  called  also  the  "Pythago- 
rean Cynical  Christian  Philosopher,  dwelt  in  a  cave  on 
the  York  Road,  near  Doctor  Dc  Benevilles— he  left  itia 
the  year  1741  and  went  to  reside  with  John  Phijjps, 
near  Friend's  Meeting-house  at  Abington.  He  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  when  f.  om  home,  and  desired  he  might 
be  taken  to  the  dwelling  of  his  friend  Joshua  Mon-is, 
about  a  mile 'from  Phlpp's  where  he  died  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1759,  aged  82  years.  He  was  tlie  first 
public  declaimer  against  the  in'iquities  of  holding  slaves. 
He  was  in  communion  with  tlie  Germantown  "Friends. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  German  Friends  of  Gerinan- 
town,  that  as  early  as  1688  they  addressed  the  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  at  BuHlngton,  "  protesting  against 
the  buying,  selling,  and  holding  men  in  slaverj',  and 
declaring  it  in  their  opinion  an  act  iircconcileable  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian  Religion." 


Places  of  Worship,  and  Religious  Societies. 

Friends. — Their  first  meetings  were  held  at  Dennis 
Conrad's  house  (then  spelled  Tennis  Kundert)  as  early 
as  1683,  part  of  the  walls  of  that  ancient  house  may  now 
(1823)  be  seen  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  two  houses  re- 
built and  occupied  by  Lesher  as  an  Inn.  On  the  site 
where  Dr.  George  IJensell's  house  now  stands,  there 
^^'as  an  ancient  house,  pulled  down  bv  Dr.  B.,  in  which 
William  Penn  preached;  it  was  low  and  built  of  frame 
work  and  filled  in  with  bricks. 

In  1705,  the  Friends  built  a  Meeting-house  of  stone, 
in  theu-  present  grave  yard  on  the  street,  it  has  been 
taken  down.  From  the  original  subscription  and  ac- 
count book  it  appears,  that  tliey  bought  50  acres  for 
£60,  raised  by  subscription  of  individuals  and  other 
meetings,  in  sums  of  from  20s.  to  £10  4s.  In  Philadel- 
phia 130  persons  of  that  meeting  gave  £12  7s.  8d.  18 
Friends  in  Frankford  contributed  £22  8s.  In  Abington 
37  persons  gave  £21  6s.  chiefl}'  in  wheat  at  4s.  Byber- 
ry  Meeting  gave  40  bushels  of  wheat,  £8  3s.  The 
prices  of  labour  were  then  3s..  6d.,  apples  Is.  6d.  per 
bushel,  boards  10s.  perc,  lime  14d.,  oats  2s.  6d. ,  malt 
4s.  6d.,  bricks  22s.  perm.,  linseed  oil  8s.,  nails  Is.  2d., 
shingles  10s.  per  m.,  timber  6s.  per  ton,  sawing  lOs. 
per  c. 

Tankers. — In  1709,  the  Tunhards  from  Germany  and 
Holland  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  first  at 
Germantown.  Their  first  collected  meetings  wei-e  held 
in  the  log-house  in  front  of  their  present  stone  Church  in 
Beggarstown.  Alex.  Mack  was  then  their  principal 
leader.  He  was  a  very  rich  miller  in  Cresheim,  and 
gave  all  his  property  in  common,  and  came  with  8  or  10 
to  Germantown  in  1708;  he  died  old,  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander lived  to  be  near  91  years  of  age.  That  log-house 
was  built  in  1731,  by  John  Pettikofier,  for  his  dwelling, 
who  procured  his  funds,  by  asking  gifts  therefor  from 
the  inliabitants.  Because  it  was  the  first  house  in  the 
place  and  procured  hy  begging-,  it  was  called  ''Beggars- 
town."  The  stone  Church  in  the  same  premises  was 
built  in  1770.  Alex.  Mack  junr.  succeeded  his  father 
as  minister,  and  Peter  Baker  had  been  their  minister  as 
early  as  1723.  The  original  Tunkers  here  from  Ephra- 
ta,  used  to  dress  alike  and  without  hats,  and  covered 
their  heads  with  the  hoods  of  tlieir  coats,  which  were  a 
kin.d  of  grey  surtout,  like  the  Dominican  friars.  Old 
persons  now  living  remember  when  40  or  50  of  them 
would  come  tlius  attired  on  a  religious  visit  from  Ephra- 
ta  near  Lancaster,  to  Germantown,  walking  silently  in 
Indian  file  and  with  long  beards,  also  girt  about  the 
waist,  and  bare -footed  or  with  sandals. 

The  Mennonists'  first  Meeting-house  was  built  here  in 
1708,  and  was  a  log-house,  in  the  same  lot  where  their 
present  stone  house  (built  in  1770)  now  stands.  The 
log-house  was  also  a  school-house,  kept  by  Christopher 
Buck  in  1740. 

The  German  Presbyterians  erected  their  first  Meeting- 
house (now  standing)  opposite  to  the  market-house, 
about  the  year  1733.  It  is  the  front  half  part  of  the  pre- 
sent building,  the  back  part  was  added  in  1762. 

The  Lutheran  Church. — It  is  not  accurately  known 
when  this  wm  built,  but  it  had  an  addition  of  its  front 
■part  made  to  it  in  1746.  It  is  certain  too,  that  there  was 
a  Church  in  Germantown,  before  the  first  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  erected  in  1743.  The  first  ordained 
minister  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenburg  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1742,  and  of  course  before  that  time  their  service  in 
Germantown  v.'as  conducted  by  their  schoolmaster,  as  is 
their  practice  in  similar  cases.  In  1754  a  lottery  of  5000 
tickets  at  ?;2  each  was  drawn  in  Philadelphia,  to  net 
£562  to  purchase  a  messuage  and  lot  of  ground  in  Ger- 
mantown for  the  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
sclicol-house,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  soci- 
ety, the  minister  to  instruct  the  poor  children.  In  1761 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Barren-hill  was  also  buUt  by  a 
lotter3\ 

Nothing  but  German  was  preached  in  the  Lutheran 
and  German  Churches  till  of  late  years,  and  the  present 
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Presbyterian  Church  here  was  formed  by  the  Seceders 
from  those  Chui'ches,  because  the  other  members  would 
not  agree  to  have  Eng-lish  preaching-  for  ha/fiht  time. 
The}^  built  their  stone  Church  in  1812  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Rev.  Dr.  BLw. 

The  Methodists  began  to  preach  in  Germanto\vn  about 
the  year  1798,  and  in  1800  they  built  their  stone  Meet- 
ing in  the  lane  opposite  to  Mr.  Samuel  Harvey's  house. 
In  1823  their  former  Church  being  too  small,  they  built 
a  new  and  larger  Meeting-house.  Their  form.er  Sleet- 
ing-house  they  sold  for  $800  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
a  Chapel,  they  relinquished  it  soon  after. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  T,uke  was 
buUt  in  the  year  1809,  and  the  first  Rector  was  the  Rev. 
Charles  Dupuy,  previously  the  society  assembled  for 
worship  at  the  house  of  James  Stokes  at  the  corner  of 
the  Church  lane. 

The  lower  burying  ground  of  half  an  acre  was  the  gift 
of  John  Streeper  of  Germany,  per  Leonard  Aret;  and 
the  upper  one  was  given  by  Paul  ^Vol^f — the  potters 
field  in  Bowman's  lane  (Whittal's  now)  was  bought  in 
1755  for  £5  10s.  containing  140  perches. 

First  Mill  in  Philadelphia  County, 

The  first  Grist  Mill  set  up  in  Philadelphia  county  was 
that  now  called  Robert's  mill  in  Church  lane,  just  one 
mile  N.  E.  from  the  Market  square.  He  had  also  the 
first  mill  at  Chester.  Robert's  mill  was  erected  as  early 
as  1683,  by  Richard  Townsend,  a  public  Friend  who 
brought  the  chief  materials  from  England.  Some  years 
afterwards  in  his  printed  address  to  Friends,  he  speaks 
of  this  mill  and  his  early  difficulties  and  tlie  kind  provi- 
dence extended  to  him  there,  which  are  very  interesting. 
He  states  that  his  was  the  only  mill  for  grain  in  all  the 
paits,  that  his  was  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants.  That 
they  brought  their  grist  on  men's  back,  save  one  man, 
who  had  a  tame  hull  who  performed  the  labour.  That 
by  reason  of  his  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  he 
had  but  little  chance  of  any  supplies  of  flesh-meat,  and 
was  sometimes  in  great  straig-hts  therefor — on  one  occa- 
sion, while  he  was  mowing  in  his  meadow  a  young  deer 
came  near  to  him,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  his  labour; 
it  would  follow  him  up  while  he  worked,  but  when  he 
stopped  or  approached  it,  it  skipped  away;  but  an  acci- 
dent made  him  stumble  and  so  scai'edthe  deer,  that  he 
rushed  suddenly  aside  against  a  sappUng',  and  being 
stunned,  he  fell  and  was  taken  alive  and  killed,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  family. 

First  Paper  Mill-in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  paper-mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  built  by 
Yarret  Rittenhouse;  it  stood  about  100  yards  higher  up 
the  stream  than  where  old  Mai'tin  Rittenhouse  now  lives 
at  C.  Markles,  it  was  carried  off  by  a  freshet.  Williani 
Peiin  wrote  a  letter,  soliciting  the  good  people  to  give 
some  aid  in  rebuilding  it  with  the  money.  The  grist 
mill,  now  Nicholas  Rittenhouse's  on  Wissahiccon,  below 
Markles  was  built  there,  without  the  usa  of  carts,  or 
roads  or  barrows. 

TTie  Academy. 

There  were  numerous  scholars  here  in  the  German 
school  50  3'ears  ago;  now  there  are  none  taught.  The 
public  school  now  called  the  academy,  was  first  com- 
menced in  building  in  1760,  by  a  subscription  chiefly 
raised  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  not  being  likely  to  be  fin- 
ished thereby,  in  1761  they  made  a  lottery  to  draw  in 
Philadelphia  of  6667  tickets  at  f3,  to  raise  $3000  at  15 
per  cent,  to  finish  it.  In  1821,  the  legislature  granted 
551000  to  help  it  out  of  debt.  Their  first  teacher  was 
distinguished  in  Philadelphia  as  a  scholar,  and  he  had 
considerable  fame  as  a  satirical  poet  in  pohtical  contro- 
versies. He  used  to  send  a  committee  of  boys  with  a 
lantern  and  candle  in  day  time  ringing  a  bell  to  find  ab- 
sent scholars  and  bring  them  with  shame  to  school,  his 


name  was  David  I.  Dove,  and  when  he  difl^ered  with  the 
trustees  he  built  the  house  next  to  the  academy  as  an 
opposition  semina-.  y,  and  found  himself  unsuccessful  and 
mortified.  Pelatiah  Webster  succeeded  him;  all  that 
time  there  was  also  a  German  master  and  scholars,  and 
all  the  education  there  was  at  10s.  per  quarter,  and  now 
Enghsli  is  $5,  and  the  languages  $\Q. 

The  Marlcet  House  and  Prism 

V/as  built  in  1741.  The  ground  was  granted  forthat 
purpose  by  Jame  Delaplaine  in  1701;  the  said  Dela- 
plaine  lived  in  and  owned  James  Stokes's  house.  There 
was  once  a  pound  'm  the  market  square  at  the  S.  E.  end, 
and  near  it  stood  a  small  log  prison,  in  which  one  Adam 
Hogermoed  was  imprisoned  for  a  small  offence  of  intem- 
perance. His  friends  pried  it  up  at  one  corner  and  let 
him  out  at  night.  Some  time  after,  he  made  the  prison 
his  free  house,  for  when  the  charter  was  lost,  it  was  sold 
to  him  and  he  moved  it  to  where  it  now  forms  part  of 
Dr.  Bensels  group  of  houses. 

First  Stage. 

In  1761 ,  Jacob  Coleman  began  from  the  King  of 
Prussia's  Inn;  the  first  5f age  with  an  awning  to  run  to 
Philadelpliia  three  times  a  week  to  the  George  Inn,  S. 
W.  corner  Third  and  Avch  sti-cets. 

Courts. 

I  have  not  seen  any  ancient  inhabitant  who  had  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  respecting  the  terms  on  which  they 
once  held  court.  They  had  a  tradition  that  they  held 
courts  here  before  it  was  done  in  Philadelphia!  but  I 
have  seen  the  record  of  the  oi-iginal  patent,  from  which 
I  abstract  as  follows,  viz. — A  patent  of  William  Penn 
dated  Loudon,  August  12,  1689,  and  on  the  back  there- 
of, this  endorsement,  viz.  "  12  8mo.  1689,  let  tliis  pass 
the  great  seal.  To  Thomas  Lloyd  keeper  thereof  in 
Pennsylvania,  (signed)  AVilliam  Penn."  On  the  inside 
was  affixed  "  past  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3d  day  ofthe  3dmo.  1691.  This 
therefore  marks  the  period,  I  presume,  at  which  they 
began  to  live  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  Borough  town.—- 
The  patent  grants  that  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  civilian 
and  Jacob  Tellner  merch.  Dirk  Isaacs  op  den  Graff 
and  eight  other  Freemen  of  Germantown  (named). — 
Shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  BailiflT, 
Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of  Germantown,  in  the 
C'o«n;'i/ o/" Philadelphia."  To  have ^«75eto«/ succession, 
and  at  all  times  thereafter  shall  be  able  and  capable  in 
law  with  a  joint  stock  to  trade,  and  with  the  same  to 
take,  purchase,  &c.  messuages,  lands,  &c.  of  a  yearly 
value  of  £1500  per  annum.  To  have  and  to  use  a  com- 
mon sea/.  That  there  shuW  he  elected  erne  Bailiff  (PaS' 
torius)  and  four  Burgesses  and  six  persons  Committee 
men,  all  from  the  aforesaid  eleven  nominated  Corpora- 
tion, which  shall  constitute  "  and  be  called  the  General 
Court  of  the  Corporation  of  Germantown."  The  then 
appointed  corporation  to  continue  in  office  till  the  1st 
December  next  ensuing,  and  from  thence  usTiii  there 
be  a  new  choice  of  other  persons  to  succeed  them,  "  ac- 
cording as  ^//erem  directed."  The  Bailiff  and  the  two 
eldest  Burgesses  for  the  time  being  shall  he  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  Bailiff  and  the  oldest  Burgesses  and  the 
recorder  for  the  time  being  shall  hold  and  keep  one 
Cou7i  of  Becord,  to  be  held  every  six  tveelrs  for  hearing 
all  civil  causes  according  to  the  laws  of  the  province. — • 
And  also  to  hold  and  keep  a  market  every  sixth  day  in 
such  place  as  the  provincial  Charier  doth  direct." 
[Recorded  at  Phila.  13th  3d  month,  1691.] 

The  government  of  Gennantown  began  in  AugTist, 
1691,  and  terminated  in  December,  1706;  being  fifteen 
years. 

Pank  of  Germantoiun. 
It  was  instituted  in  1814,  with  a  right  to  a  capital  of 
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300,000  dollars,  but  began  with  ^152,000,  is  governed 
by  13  Directors,  of  whom  9  were  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, tlie  other  4  were  from  Philadelphia,  where  much 
of  the  capital  was  originally  owned.  Its  loans  are  chief- 
ly made  to  manufacturers,  millers,  batchers,  and  farm- 
ers. Their  President  is  Samuel  Harvey,  Cashier,  John 
F.  Watson.  The  house  in  which  the  bank  was  first  kept 
a  few  doors  above  the  school  house  lane,  w.as  once  ho- 
nored with  the  presence  of  Generals  Washington,  Knox 
and  Greene,  chrectly  after  the  battle  of  Crandyv/ine. — 
They  slept  in  it  one  or  two  nights.  A  British  court  mar- 
tial also  occupied  the  large  parlour  up  stairs. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CHINA  TRADE. 

The  first  vessel  which  sailed  from  the  U.  S.  for  China, 
was  the  ship  Empress  of  China,  Captain  Green,  she  left 
New  York  22d  February  1784,  and  returned  llth  May 
1785;  buxthen  360  tons;  she  was  considered  a  very  small 
vessel  to  encounter  the  perils  of  so  long  a  voyage.  An 
account  of  her  reception  in  China  was  published  in  the 
papers  after  her  return,  and  is  as  follows: 

JScw  Yorl;  May  16. 

As  the  accounts  of  the  reception  which  tlie  ship  Em- 
press of  China  met  with  on  her  arrival  in  China,  have 
been  variously  represented  ill  the  difFei'ent  news-papers 
of  this  city,  a  gentleman  on  board  has  furnished  ils  with 
the  following  particulars,  selected  from  his  journal: 

"  On  the  17th  of  July  last  we  made  the  island  of 
Jiva,  and  the  follow  ing  evening  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Sti'eights  of  Lunda;  On  this  occasion  our  happiness  was 
greatly  augmented,  by  finding  there  two  ships  belong- 
ing to  our  good  allies,  the  French.    The  Commodore, 
Mons.  D'Ordehn,  and  his  officers,  welcomed  us  in  the 
most  aftection.ate  manner;  and,  as  his  own  ship  was  im- 
mediately bound  to  Canton,  gave  us  an  invitation  to  go 
in  company  with  liim.    This  friendly  offer  we  most 
cheerfully  accepted,  and  the  Commodore  furnished  us 
with  his  signals  by  day  and  night,  and  added  such  in- 
structions, for  our  passage  through  the  Chinese  Seas,  as 
would  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial  had  any  unfor- 
tunate accident  occasioned  our  separ.ation;  but  happily 
we  pursued  our  route  together.    On  our  arrival  at  tJie 
island  of  Macao,  the  23d  of  August,  the  French  Consul 
for  China,  with  some  other  gentlemen  of  liis  nation, 
came  on  boai-d  to  congratulate  and  welcome  us  to  tliat 
part  of  the  world;  and  kindly  undertook  the  introduction 
of  the  Amei-icans  to  the  Portuguese  Governor  of  that 
place.    The  little  time  that  we  were  there  was  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Consul,  the  gentle- 
men of  his  nation,  and  those  of  the  Swedes  and  Imperial- 
ists, who  still  remained  at  Macao:  the  other  Europeans 
had  repaired  to  Canton.    Three  d.ays  afterwards,  we 
finished  our  outward  bound  voyage.    Previous  to  earn- 
ing to  anchor,  we  saluted  the  shipping  in  the  river  with 
thirteen  guns;  which  were  answered  by  the  several 
Commodores  of  the  European  nations,  each  of  whom 
sent  an  officer  to  compliment  us  on  our  arrival.  These 
visits  were  retm'ned  by  the  Captain  and  Supercargoes 
in  the  afternoon,  who  were  again  saluted  by  the  respec- 
tive ships,  as  they  finished  tlieir  visit.  When  the  French 
sent  their  officers  to  congratulate  us,  they  added  to  the 
obligations  we  were  already  under  to  tliem,  by  furnish- 
ing men,  boats  and  .anchors,  to  assist  in  coming  to  safe 
and  convenient  moorings.    Nor  did  their  good  offices 
stop  here;  they  furnished  us  witli  part  of  their  own  bank- 
fall,  and  insisted  fiu-ther,  that  until  we  were  settled  we 
should  take  up  our  quarters  with  them  at  Canton. 

"The  day  of  our  arrival  at  Canton,  August  the  30th, 
and  the  two  following  d^y^,  we  were  visited  by  the  Chi- 
nese merchants,  and  the  Chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  the 


several  European  establishments,  and  treated  by  them 
in  all  respects,  as  a  free  and  independent  nation;  as  such, 
during  our  stay,  we  were  universally  considered.  The 
Chinese  themselves,  were  very  indulgent  towards  us, 
and  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  a  new  people,  open- 
ing to  view,  a  fresh  source  of  commerce  to  their  exten- 
sive empire. 

"  After  remaining  near  four  months  at  Canton,  and 
experiencing  from  all  hands,  every  possible  attention, 
we  set  sail  for  America  the  28th  of  December,  and  hap- 
pily arrived  in  this  port  on  the  llth  instant." 

In  1785,  880,1001bs.  of  tea  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  China. 

On  the  18th  of  December  1785  the  sloop  Experi- 
ment sailed  from  New  York  for  Canton,  commanded 
by  captain  Dean.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  second 
adventure  to  so  distant  a  port,  although  a  sloop  of  40 
tons  had  twice  been  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
"  Empress  of  China"  sailed  again  on  her  second  voyage 
to  China  in  Februaiy  1786.  The  first  vessel  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  China  was  the  ship  Canton,  captain  Trux- 
tun;  she  sailed  in  January  or  February  1786,  and  return- 
ed in  May  1787,  after  a  passage  of  18  weeks.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  those  whom  we  supposed 
able  to  furnish  them,  further  partlcul.ars  respecting  this 
ship,  cargo  and  owners,  but  hitherto  our  attempts  have 
been  unsuccessful.  In  those  days  we  understand,  that 
instead  of  individual 'phipments  as  at  present,  the  whole 
cargo,  constitnte(i;p,fif:)^nt  stock  divided  into  shares,  and 
that  on  the  retrfrii  of  tiaid  vessel,  the  "  ship's  husband" 
managed  the  business  and  made  a  dividend  to  each 
stockholder.  Ginseng  comprised  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  cargo;  some  other  articles  of  merchandize 
and  specie  made  up  the  rest.  Sea  Letters  were  at  that 
time  obtained  directly  from  congress,  upon  apphcation 
by  memorial,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  on 
their  favoiu-able  report  the  letter  was  granted.  In  1788 
however  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  authorised 
to  grant  them.  The  first  letter  noticed  on  the  Journals 
of  congress  is  that  of  the  "  Ship  United  States;"  captain 
Truxtun's,  which  now  follows,  was  the  fourth,  and  is 
dated  2d  January  1786. 

In  Congress,  Monday,  January  2,  1786. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pettit,  seconded  by  Mr.  King,  Re- 
solved, That  a  sea-letter  be  granted  to  the  ship  Canton, 
Thomas  Truxtun,..Tiaster,  in  the  form  following: 

Most  serene,  serene,  most  puissant,  puissant,  high, 
illustrious,  noble,  honorable,  venerable,  wise  and  pru- 
dent emperors,  kings,  republics,  princes,  dukes,  earls, 
barons,  lords,  bm-gomasters,  counsellors,  as  also  judges, 
officers,  justiciaries,  and  regents,  of  all  the  good  cities 
and  places,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  who  shall 
see  these  presents,  or  hear  them  read, — 

We,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  make 
known,  that  Thomas  Truxtmi,  captain  of  the  ship  called 
the  Canton,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  the  ship  which  he  commands  belongs  to  citi- 
zens of  the  said  United  States;  and  as  we  wish  to  see  the 
said  Thomas  Truxtun  prosper  in  his  lawful  affairs,  our 
prayer  is  to  all  the  before-mentioned,  and  to  each  of 
them  separataly,  where  the  said  Thomas  Truxtun  shall 
arrive  with  his  vessel  and  cargo,  that  they  may  please  to 
receive  him  with  goodness,  and  treat  him  in  a  becoming 
manner,  permitting  him  upon  the  usual  tolls  and  ex- 
penses in  passing  and  repassing,  to  pass,  navigate  and 
frequent  the  ports,  passes  and  territories,  to  the  end,  to 
tigjisact  his  business  where  and  in  what  oianner  he  shall 
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judge  proper,  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

(Witness)  DAVID  RAMSAY, 

Chairman  of  congress,  in  the  absence  of  his  excellen- 
03'  John  Hancock,  president,  this  second  day  of  Janua- 
ry, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  and  of  our  sovereignty  and  independence 
the  tenth. 

On  the  26th  January  1786,  Samuel  Shaw  was  appoint- 
ed by  Congress,  Consul,  and  on  the  31st  Januaiy,  Tho- 
mas Randal  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice-consul  at  Canton,  and 
it  appears  by  the  papers  of  that  date,  that  they  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  ship  Hope  Magee.  During  the 
year  1786,  several  vessels  from  different  ports  sailed  on 
voyages  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ship  Alliance  captain  Read,  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia in  June  1787  and  arrived  at  Canton,  December  32d, 
by  a  route  till  then  unpractised,  and  discovered  several 
islands  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine: 

"  Captain  Thomas  Read,  in  the  ship  Alliance,  bound 
to  China,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  June, 
1787,  and  an-ived  at  Canton  the  22d  day  of  December  in 
the  same  year,  having  navigated  on  a  route  as  yet  unprac- 
tised by  any  other  ship.  Taking  soundings  off  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  he  steered  to  the  south  eastward,  encir- 
cling all  the  eastern  and  southern  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  passing  the  South  Cape  of  New-Holland:  and  on 
their  passage  to  the  northward  again  towards  Canton, 
between  the  latitude  of  7  and  4  degrees  south,  and  be- 
tween the  longitude  of  156  and  162  degrees  east,  they 
discovered  a  number  of  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  black,  with  curled  or  woolly  hair — among  these 
islands  they  had  no  soundings.  And  about  the  latitude 
of  8  degrees  north,  and  in  the  longitude  of  160  degrees 
east,  they  discovered  two  other  islands,  inhabited  b}'  a 
brown  people,  with  straight  black  hair.  These  islands 
appeared  to  be  very  fertile,  and  much  cultivated;  and  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  the  ship's  company 
were  induced  to  believe  they  were  the  first  discoverers. 
One  of  them  was  named  Morris  Island,  the  other  Alli- 
ance Island.  They  did  not  land  on  any  of  them.  These 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  month  of  November. 

The  officers  of  the  European  ships  in  China  were  as- 
tonished to  find  a  vessel  arriving  at  tliat  season  of  the 
year,  and  with  eagerness  and  pleasure  examined  the 
track  of  their  voyage. 

In  coasting  near  New-Holland,  they  had  the  winds 
generally  from  S.W.  and  blowing  strong,  with  a  great 
deal  of  rain. 

They  finished  their  voyage  by  arriving  again  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  17tli  of  Septerriber  1788,  having  returned 
by  the  usual  route  of  European  ships,  until  they  were  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

WEST  CHESTER  ATHEN^UM. 

We  are  gi-atified  to  learn  from  the  Address  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  the  Athenxum  which  has  been 
in  operation  upwards  of  one  year,  has  constantly  enjoy- 
pd  a  liberal  patronage  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  expenditures  have  been  so  regulated  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  first  instalment  of  the  stock  paid  in,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  annual  subscriptions.  The  rooms 
have  been  furnished  at  considerable  cost. 

"  Two  valuable  and  expensive  atlasses  have  been  pro- 
cured; the  rooms  have  been  regularly  warmed,  lighted 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patrons  and  visitors — 
they  have  been  supplied  with  six  qiiarterly  periodical 


works,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  highest  literary  and 
scientific  character  ;  three  monthly  publications,  four 
newspapers,  pubfished  three  timesa  week;  five  weekly 
and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers.    The  loans  and  do- 
nations to  the  institution  have  been  very  considerable; 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  a  draught  of  the  East., 
erp  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  handsomely  executed  from  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.    Findlay's  Map  of  Europe; 
several  other  maps;  Stricklands  Reports;  a  number  of 
interesting  prints;  about  300  volumes  of  books,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  interesting  and  some  of  them  scarce; 
besides  a  large  number  of  valuable  pamphlets  and  files 
of  newspapers.    The  institution  also  now  receives,  be- 
sides the  list  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  before  refer.^ 
red  to,  one  monthly  work;  one  tri-weekly,  one  semir 
weekly  and  two  weekly  papers  free  of  expense.  Among 
the  most  liberal  patrons  are  several  distinguished  gentle- 
men of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    The  rooms  are  gene- 
rally well  attended  and  the  list  of  visiters  amounts  to 
several  hundred.    It  has  alvpays  been  a  wish  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  to  make  it  a  depository  for  every 
thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  county.  We 
shall  close  this  notice  with  the  following  extract,  which 
we  deem  worthy  of  attention.    Reflections  somewhat 
of  the  same  nature  suggested  tl\e  establishment  of  the 
Register — a  desii'e  to  collect  and  to  preserve  for  pos- 
terit}',  as  well  as  for  present  use,  facts  and  circumstances, 
for  the  collection  of  which  the  means  are  daily  becojn-. 
ing  less  abundant,  as  the  depositories  of  them  succes- 
sively descend  into  the  tomb. 

''To  these  should  be  added  a  museum  or  collectioij 
of  such  historical  relics  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  county^ 
which  might  tend  to  illustrate  past  events,  or  excite  ar^ 
interest  in  them.  Many  such  it  is  said,  exist,  which  are 
higlily  curious,  and  wliich  we  doubt  not,  theu-  liberal 
owners  would  at  once  forward  to  a  place  of  general  de- 
posit, where  the  value  of  each  article  would  be  increase^ 
in  a  ratio  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  collection. — 
Many  things  which  are  now  regarded  as  of  little  interest 
or  value,  might  thus  become  useful  and  important.-— 
Many  others  which  are  neglected  and  going  to  decay 
may  be  rescued  from  oblivion  and  perpetuated:  pre- 
served for  posterity,  to  whom  then-  interest  will  be  in- 
finitely greater  than  to  us.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  no  man  living  can  say  that  he  ever  saw  one  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  soil,  or  of  their  descendants;  that  raco 
whose  rude  implements  of  handicraft  and  warfare,  the 
plough  evei-y  now  and  then  turns  up  in  our  vallies: — • 
whose  wigwams  occupied  the  sites  of  our  commpdious 
barns  and  comfortable  dwelhngs;  who  practised  their 
Pagan  rites  in  the  open  air  to  some  unknown  spirit, 
where  now  stand  houses  consecrated  to  Christian  wor- 
ship; then,  the  smallest  trifle  which  indicates  that  they 
once  existed,  will  be  regarded  with  deep  interest,  and 
every  thing  which  tends  to  illustrate  their  character, 
manners,  and  habits,  will  be  eagerly  sought  for;  again, 
in  a  few  years  more  we  shall  no  longer  hear  from  living 
witnesses  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine;  of  the 
march  of  the  British  and  Hessian  troops  tlirough  our 
comity,  and  their  different  encampments;  of  the  massa- 
cre at  Paoli ;  and  of  the  American  army  in  their  tents  at 
the  Valley  Forge :  then  every  thing  which  they  left  be- 
hind them  will  be  required  in  aid  of  tradition;  to  show 
the  true  character  of  those  interesting  events.  Such  a 
collection  we  hope  to  see  commenced  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Athenaeum  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year." 
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LAW  CASE. 

Commonwealth,  at  the  relation  of  John  Shaw,  Esq.  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Philadelphia  county. 
vs. 

The  Commissioners  of  Philadelphia  county. 
Supreme  Cowt. 

This  was  a  rule  for  the  County  Commissioners  to  shew 
cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  should  not  issue  against 
them,  commandmg  them  to  pay  to  the  relator,  certain 
costs  accrued  in  prosecutions  for  felony,  of  which  the 
defendants  were  convicted  or  acquitted. 

Thos.  Sergeant,  for  the  defendants,  sliewed  cause, 
aud  relied  upon  the  various  acts  of  assembly  relating  to 
penal  prosecutions;  that  in  none  of  them  the  county  was 
required  to  pay  to  magistrates  the  costs  accrued  in  the 
convictions  or  acquittals  for  larceny  or  other  offences; 
that  the  charge  upon  the  county,  if  it  were  so,  would  be 
onerous  and  unjust  in  the  extreme,  and  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  drain  upon  it  to  the  extent  of 
many  tliousand  dollars;  that  neither  law  or  practice  au- 
thorised the  payment  of  any  other  fees  than  those  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Sheriff  and  Clerk. 

Willing  and  Tilghman,  for  the  relator,  replied,  that 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  law  was  to  indemnify  all  the 
■officers  for  then-  senices  in  criminal  prosecutions,  and 
of  course  for  the  benefit  of  society;  that  it  was  manifest- 
ly unjust  to  require  private  persum  to  defray  an  equitable 
and  righteous  charge  upon  tlie  pubhc,  to  ask  for  the 
costs  in  prosecutions  intended  and  conducted  for  their 
own  good,  and  not  for  private  benefit;  that  as  it  now 
stands,  persons  prosecuting  for  robbery,  larceny.  Sec.  are 
required  to  pay  magistrates  and  constables  fees  of  prosecu- 
tion: thus  restraining  the  detection  of  crime,  and  levying 
a  heavy  tax  upon  private  individuals,  when  they  are  do- 
ing a  great  benefit  to  society,  &c. 

The  court,  per  Gibson,  C.  J.  declined  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  question,  ivhctker  the  county  commis- 
sioners were  liable  to  magistrates  for  costs  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  refused  to  grant  the  mandamus  asked 
for;  but  ordered  an  issue  to  be  framed,  to  be  tried  at 
Nisi  Prius,  to  ascertain  the  amount  actually  due  to  the 
relator,  and  upon  the  trial  of  that  issue,  the  decision  of 
the  court  upon  the  questLon  of  law  will,  of  course,  even- 
tuate. 

This  interesting  question,  which  concerns  to  a  certain 
extent  every  county  in  the  commonwealth,  and  a  differ- 
ent practice  prevailing  in  the  state,  some  counties  pay- 
ing and  others  refusing  to  pay  magistrates'  fees,  is  ap- 
proaching- a  final  issue,  after  an  ag'itation  of  several  years. 
It  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  just,  to  visit  upon  the 
funds  of  the  public,  the  actual  charges  for  conducting 
pohce,  administering  the  penal  code,  arresting  crime, 
and  securing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  communi- 
ty.—K  S.  Gaz. 

DELAWARE  RIVER. 

From  3PClure's  Survey. 
The  following  list  exliibits  some  of  the  most  important 
sections  in  the  survey: —  ' 

FEET. 

From  Richm.ond  to  Potty's  island,  2,550  ft. 

mean  depth  14  ft.  area  of  section  -  35,700 

In  the  same  line  from  Potty's  isl.and  to  Jersey, 
1,500  ft.  mean  depth  14.3  ft.  ai-ea  of  sec- 
tion       .......  21,450 

Whole  area,  from  Richmond  to  Jersey,       -  57,150 

From  Pennsylvania  to  Jersey,  crossing  to  the 
south  of  Potty's  island,  4,500  ft.  mean  depth 
12.5  ft.  ai-ea  of  section     -       -       .       .  56,250 

From  Cooper's  Point  to  Nagle's  wliarf,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cohocksink  ci'eek,  3j000  ft.  meiin 
depth  20  ft.  area  of  section      -       .       -  60,000 

In  the  aestern  channel,  the  smallest  section  is 


from  a  point  a  little  above  Cooper's  foJTy  to 
the  bar,  1,300  ft.  mean  depth  7  ft.  area  of 

section      -   9,100 

From  Walnut  street  wharf  to  the  island,  900 

ft.  mean  depth  30.5  ft.  area  of  section  27,450 

In  the  same  line  from  the  island  to  Jersey, 

2,100  ft.  mean  depth  9  ft.  area  of  section  18,900 


Whole  area,  from  Walnut  street  to  Jersey,  46,350 


The  section  in  the  eastern  channel,  from  the 
south  end  of  the  island  to  Jerse}^,  1,680  ft. 
mean  depth  13.3  ft.  area  of  section  .  22,344 

From  the  Pennsylvania  to  tlie  Jersey  shore, 
about  half  a  mile  below  Kaign's  Point,  3,300 
feet,  mean  depth  15.2  feet,  area  of  section  50,160 

From  the  wharf  at  Greenwich  Point  to  Jersey, 

2,250  ft.  mean  depth  21  ft.  area  of  section  47,250 

From  a  point  about  half  a  mile  below  the  wind- 
mill, in  the  Core,  to  league  island,  4,500 
ft.  mean  depth  17.5  ft.  area  of  section  78,750 

From  the  south  end  of  League  island  to  Jersey, 
4,200  feet,  mean  depth  14.8  ft.  area  of  sec- 
tion       -  62,160 

From  Fort  Mifflin  to  Jersey,  5,100  feet,  mean 

depth  13.8  feet,  area  of  section       -       .  70,380 

From  Mud  island,  across  the  channel  on  tlie 
bar,  to  Jersey,  4,800  feet,  mean  depth  15.8 
ft.  area  of  section    .       -       .       .       .  75,840 

From  the  Jersey  to  the  Pennsylv.ania  shore,  in 
a  line  with  the  north  end  of  Maiden  island, 
4,800  feet,  mean  depth  14.4  feet  .area  of  sec- 
tion        .       .       -       -       .  _    -  69,120 

From  the  Jersey  to  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  in 
a  line  witli  the  south  end  of  Tinnicum  island, 
5,700  feet,  mean  depth  16.4  feet,  area  of 
section  -  93,480 

From  Chester  to  Jersey,  6,600  feet,  mean 

depth  17.6  area  of  section       -       -       -  116,160 

From  the  north  end  of  Schiver's  island  to  the 
Pennsylv.ania  shore,  5,400  feet,  mean  depth 
24.-6  ft.  area  of  section  -       -       -       -  132,840 

From  the  north  end  of  Schiver's  island  to  Jer- 
sey, 1,500  feet,  mean  depth  4  feet,  area  of 
section  6,000 


Area  of  whole  section,  from  the  Jersey  to  the 

Pennsylvania  shore,        ....  138,840 


The  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  between  Windmill 
island  and  Pennsylvania,  is  the  line  drawn  at  right  an- 
gles to  Smith's  wharf  on  the  island.  The  section  across 
from  Walnut  street  will  be  nearly  the  smallest  in  this 
part  of  the  river;  but  in  the  eastern  channel,  the  smallest 
section  is  a  little  above  Cooper's  feny  to  the  bar,  which 
is  less  than  a  third  of  the  smallest  section  in  the  western 
channel,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  Re- 
port. The  section  in  the  eastern  channel,  opposite 
AV>alnut  street,  is  more  than  double  the  smallest  section 
in  that  channel. 

From  a  view  of  the  foregoing  list  of  sections,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  at  Walnut  street,  and  at  Greenwich  Point,  the 
velocity  of  the  cuirent  must  be  greatly  increased;  and 
in  the  Cove  below  Gloucester  and  the  Windmill,  much 
decreased.  The  water  flowing  out  of  Timber  creek  is 
much  less  than  the  proportional  increase  of  that  section. 

The  sections,  upon  the  whole,  are  gradually  increas- 
ing down  the  river.  The  last  section  in  the  hst  contains 
upwards  of  double  the  ai-ea  of  the  first.  Their  distance 
apart  is  about  twenty  three  miles,  In  this  distance, 
there  are  a  number  of  creeks  entering  the  river;  to  ac- 
commodate the  waters  of  which,  an  increase  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  necessary;  otherwise,  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  velocity  of  the  current  would  be  the  re- 
sult. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  side,  are  Cohocksink  and  Hol- 
lander's creeks,  Schuylkill  river.  Darby,  Crum,  Ridley, 
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and  Chester,  creeks.  On  the  Jersey  side,  are  Cooper's, 
Newton,  Timber,  Manto,  Clemell,  and  Pope,  creeks. 
These  afford  a  nuich  g-reater  body  of  water  to  the  Dela- 
ware, than  is  afforded  at  any  other  part  of  tlie  river  with- 
in the  same  distance. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  "Miner's  Journal,"  (Api26,) 
tlie  editor  points  out  two  errors  which  he  suppose.s  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  statement  of  tlie  coal  trade, 
published  in  the  Uegister,  pag-e  251.  When  we  publish 
documents  prepared  by  Committees  or  other  public 
bodies,  and  give  our  authority,  we  are,  of  course,  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  their  correctness;  but  being  sanc- 
tioned by  their  names,  we  have  always  reason  to  sup- 
pose them  to  be  as  correct  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit  of.    One  of  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  Journal, 
we  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  say  is  one  of  the 
editor's  own  making'.  He  says  that  "it  is  there  said  that 
21004  tons  were  transported  from  the  Schuylkill  mines 
last  year."    Now  if  he  will  turn  to  the  statement  again, 
he  will  find  no  shch  words  there,  but  e.cports  from 
Schuylhill,  or  in  other  words,  the  quantity  sent  from  that 
river  to  other  ports  and  not  sold  in  Philadelphia.  With 
regard  to  the  other  error  pointed  out,  viz.  the  estimate 
of  95,000  tons  to  be  brought  down  the  Schuylkill  in 
1828,  we  have  to  observe,  that  we  know,  the  committee 
endeavoured  to  obtain  their  information  from,  the  most 
correct  sources,  and  for  that  purpose  applied  to  the 
principal  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  business  both 
from  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware,  and  from  that  infor- 
mation, made  up  their  statements  and  estimates  which 
was  all  they  could  be  expected  to  do.    As  our  wish  is  to 
render  our  paper  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  "  hereafter" 
as  possible,  we  will  always  cheerfully  correct  a-rors 
when  pointed  out  to  us.    We  hope  the  editor  will  do  us 
the  justice  in  bis  next  paper  to  say  that  he  was  mistaken 
on  the  one  point.    In  order  to  show  his  ideas  of  the 
quantity  which  will  be  frawsported  on  the  Schuylkill  the 
present  year,  we  now  publish  his  eslimate,  viz.    "It  is 
row  generally  belieyed,  that  from  40  to  50,000  tons  will 
be  the  amount  of  our  trade  this  year."    All  estimcdesnre 
mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  no  one  relies  upon  them  as 
upon  matters  of  fact. 

Pittsburg,  (Pen. )  Jlpril  25. 
Large  Ox. — An  ox,  the  finest  and  largest  we  have 
seen,  raised  by  the  Harmony  Society  at  Econom}^,  was 
slaug'litered  here  last  week,  and  sold  in  our  market,  by 
Mr.  John  O'Hern,  victualler.  The  weig-ht  of  the  ani- 
mal alive  was  2556  lbs.  When  dressed  and  quartered 
the 

Beef  weighed,  -  28461bs. 

Hide,  190. 

Suet,  140. 

Williamsport,  (Penn.)  April  25. 
For  a  few  days  past,  a  great  number  of  arks,  laden 
with  wheat,  flour,  iron,  whiskey,  &c.  passed  this  place, 
destined  for  the  Pliiladelphia  market,  should  the  Union 
Canal  be  provided  with  boats,  &c.  sufficient  for  their 
immediate  accommodation.  The  river  is  at  present  in 
fine  arking  oi-der,  and  no  doubt  every  exertion  will  be 
made  by  our  merchants  and  farmers  to  transmit  all  their 
surplus  grain  and  other  produce  by  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. 


SOFT  SHELLED  ALMONDS. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Shippensburg, 
to  a  gentleman  in  Chambersburg,  dated  the  17th  inst. 

"Last  Spring  I  planted  20  or  30  Soft  Shelled  Al- 
monds— 13  vegetated,  perliaps  a  month  after;  12  of 
them  have  come  safe  through  the  winter,  and  seem  to 
stand  our  cHmate  as  well  as  a  peach  tree.  They  are 
now  from  12  to  25  inches  high,  and  Covered  with  green 
leaves  of  tliis  Spring's  growth." — Frank.  Bepius. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Summit  Bridge,  Delav/arc, 
April  18,  1828. 
"It  will  afford  you  pleasure  to  learn  that  five 
sloops,  loaded  with  stone,  arrived  at  the  wharf,  near 
the  Buck  Tavern,  this  morning.  This  is  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Delaware.  The  first  arrival 
produced  quite  a  serisation  here,  and  the  air  re- 
sounded with  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  a  large  nvim- 
ber  who  witnessed  the  event;  there  was,  hov/ever, 
neither  firing  of  cannon  nor  ringing  of  bells,  and  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons." 

EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  CITY  COMMISSIONERS 
IN  1827. 

Compiled  from  their  printed  accounts. 
For  new  paving,  ^556,998  11 

Unpaved  streets,  8,168  57 

Cleansing  tiie  city,  18,014  44 

Docks  and  sewers,  28,555  46 

Lighting*  and  watching,f  viz: 

For  oil,  11,115  40 

Pay  of  watehj  29,220  28 

Sundries,  4,124  60 


  42,460  28 

Pumps  and  Wells, 

3,063  02 

Regulating  ascents.  See. 

1,195  97 

Expenses  of  offices. 

620  56 

Menial  services  in  markets. 

544  75 

Incidental  expenses  of  Council, 

54  60 

Repaving  over  water  pipes,  &c. 

13,716  04 

City  property. 

8,028  15 

Purciiase  of  paving  stone, 

7  85 

Repairing  footways. 

165  44- 

Expenses  autlwrised  by  Councils, 

10,867  01 

8192,460  25 

Amount  received  for  sales  of  street  dirt  in 

1827,  5,355  67 

Expended  for  sewer  in  Mulberry  street,        20,162  62 


*The  number  of  lamps  on  the  31st  December, 
1826,  was  1,696 
Do.  do.         do.  1827,  1,801 

Increase  during  the  year,  105 
Quantity  of  oil  consumed  in  1827,  16,066  gallons. 
It  appears,  by  a  p.iragrapli  in  the  Pennsylvania  Pack- 
et, for  October  3d,  1751,  that  on  the  niglit  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  Monday,  "the  streets  of  this  city  began  to  be 
illuminated  with  lamps,  in  pursuance  of  a'late  act  of  As- 
sembly"—a  boy  was  shortly  after  fined  40s.  for  breaking 
one  of  the  lamps  by  throwing  an  ajjple  at  it. 

fThe  city  watch  on  the  Slst  Dec.  1827,  consisted  of 
16  silent  watch,  47  lamp  lighters,  26  east  and  west  watcli, 
4  market  watch,  3  at  City  Hall  and  Independence 
Square,  1  at  drawbridge  landing,  and  2  turnkeys — 
making  in  all  99.  The  average  monUiIy  wages  (after 
deducting  fines)  will  amount  to  ^2300. 

New  Church.^We  understand  that  a  lot  on  the  south 
side  of  Vine  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  sts. 
has  been  purchased,  on  which  is  to  be  erected  a  Presby- 
terian church,  the  cost  of  wliich,  it  is  expected,  will  not 
exceed  §10,000. 
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NOTES 

Of  the  Early  History  of  Germmdown^ 
[co:sci.ui)ED  from:  page  284.] 

Reminisceiues. 

Old  ilr.  J.  W.  about  the  year  1720,  purchased  500 
acres  of  land  at  2s.  per  acre,  adjacent  to  where  his  de- 
scendant now  lives;  when  he  afterwards  sold  much  of  it 
at  £3  per  acre,  he  thougpht  he  was  doing-  wonders — some 
of  it  has  since  been  worth  200  dollars  to  300  per  acre. 

The  price  of  labour  in  and  about  Germantown  60 
vears  ago,  was  3s.  a  day  in  summer,  and  2.s.  6.  in  winter. 
The  price  of  hickory  wood  was  lOs.  to  lis.  per  cord, 
and  oak  was  8s.  to  9.?.  Hickorj'  now  sells  at  $8,  and  oak 
at  S6,  and  has  been  $2  hig^her. 

In  1738,  a  county  tax  was  assessed  of  \^d.  per  pound 
on  the  city  and  count\',  (including  Germantown)  for 
"wolves  and  crows  destroyed,  and  for  assemblymen's 
wages"  at  5s.  per  day. 

The  blackbirds  formerly  were  much  more  numerous 
than  now;  a  gentleman  mentioned  to  me  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  he  once  killed  at  one  shot,  (with  mus- 
tard seed  shot)  119  birds  which  he  got;  some  few  of  tlie 
wounded  he  did  not  get;  they  had  alighted  in  an  oat 
field  after  the  harvest,  and  he  was  concealed  in  a  neai- 
hedge  and  shot  them  as  they  rose  on  the  wing;  there 
was  a  law  in  1~00,  made  to  give  .ot/.  per  dozen  for  the 
heads  of  black  birds,  to  destro}'  thern. 

A  person,  now  63  years  of  age,  relates  to  me  that  he 
well  remembers  seeing  colonies  of  Indians  of  20  to  30 
persons,  often  coming  through  the  tow'n  and  sitting 
down  in  Logan's  woods,  others  on  the  present  open 
field,  S.  E.  of  Lorain's  place.  They  would  then  make 
their  huts  and  stay  a  whole  year  at  a  time,  and  make  and 
sell  baskets,  ladles,  and  tolerabh'  good  fiddles.  He  has 
seen  them  shoot  birds  and  young  squin-els  there  with 
their  bows  and  arrows.  Theu-  huts  we-ca  made  of  four 
upright  sapiins  with  crotcli  limbs  at  top.  Th.e  sides  and 
tops  were  of  cedar  bushes  and  branches.  In  these  they 
lived  in  the  severest  winters  ;  their  fire  was  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  middle  of  the  area;  at  that  tiiVie  wild  pi- 
geons were  veiy  numerous,  in  flocks  of  a  mile  long,  and 
it  was  verj'  common  to  shoot  20  or  30  of  them  at  a  shot. 
They  then  caught  rabbits  and  squirrels  in  snai-es. 

The  superstition  then  was  very  great  about  Ghosts 
and  AV'itches.  "  Old  Slirunk,"  as  lie  was  called,  (George 
S.  who  lived  to  be  80)  was  a  great  conjuror,  and  numer- 
ous persons  from  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  some 
even  from  Jersey,  came  often  to  liim  to  find  out  stolen 
goods  and  to  get  their  fortunes  told.  They  believed  Ae 
could  make  any'thieves  who  came  to  steal  from  his  orch- 
ard, "  stand,"  if  he  saw  them,  even  while  the;,-  desii-ed 
to  run  au  ay.  They  used  to  considt  him  where  to  go 
and  dig  for  money,  and  several  persons,  whose  names  I 
suppress,  used  to  go  and  dig  for  hidden  treasures,  of 
nights.  On  such  occasions  if  anyone  "  spohe,"  \v\u\e: 
digging,  or  ran,  from  "terror,"  without  " the  OTOg-i'c 
ring,"  previously  made  witli  incantation  round  the 
place,  the  whole  influence  of  the  "fpt//,"  was  lost — 
I>r.  De  Witt,  too,  a  sensible  man^  who  owned  and  dwelt 
in  the  large  house,  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blaii-'s,  as  well  as 
old  Mr.  Frailey,  who  also  acted  as  a  physician,  and  was 


Las  neider  neiden 
Las  hasser  hassen 
AVas  Gott,  mier  gibt 
Mus  man  mier  lassen 


really  pretty  skilful;  were  both  U  e  Doctors,  (ac- 
cording to  the  superstition  then  so  prevalent  in  Europe) 
and  were  renowned  also  as  conjurors.  Then  the  cows 
and  horses,  and  even  children  got  strange  diseases,  and 
if  it  baffled  ordinary  medicines,  or  Indian  cures  and 
herbs;  it  wss  not  unusual  to  consult  those  persons  for 
rehef,  and  their  prescriptions  which  heated  them,  as  re- 
sulting from  witchcraft,  always  gave  relief!  Doctor 
Frailev  dwelt  in  a  one  stoiy  house  verj'  ancient,  now 
standing  in  the  school  house  l-sine.  On  each  side  of  his 
house,  were  lines  of  German  poetiy  painted  in  oil  colours 
(some  of  the  marks  are  even  visible  now) ;  those  on  one 
side  have  been  recited  to  me,,  viz. 

Translated  ihus: 
Let  the  envious  envy  me 
Let  the  hateful  hate  me 
AVhat  God  has  given  me 
By  man  shall  not  be  let — {i.  e. 
hindered.) 

An  idea  was  very  prevalent,  especially  near  the  Dela- 
ware and  SchuylkiU  waters,  that  the  pirates  of  Black 
Beard's  day  had  deposited  treasure  in  the  earth.  The 
fancv  was,  that  sometimes  they  killed  a  prisoner  and  in- 
terred him  with  it,  to  make  Ms  Ghost  keep  his  visits, 
there  and  guard  it.  Hence  it  was  not  rare  to  hear  of 
pereons  having  sSen  a  sphoJie  or  ghost,  or  of  having 
dreamed  of  it  a  pluTahty  of  times,  which  became  a  strong 
incentive  to  dig-  tliere.  To  procui-e  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  black  art  was  called  Hexing,-  and  Shronk 
in  particular  had  great  fam/e  therein.  He  affected  to 
use  a  divinei-'s  rod  (a  witch-hazel):  with  a  peculiar  angle 
in  it,  which  was  supposed  to  be  self-turned  in  the  hands, 
when  approached  to  anj"  minerals;  some  use  the  same 
kind  of  rod  now  to  feel  for.  hidden  waters,  so  as  to  dig 
for  wells.  The  late  Col.  T.  F.  used  to  amuse  himself 
much  with  the  creduhty  of  the  people.  He  pretended 
he  could  Hex  v.  ith  a  hazel  rod,  and  often  he  has  had  su- 
perstitious persons  to  come  and  offer  him  shares  in 
spoils,  which  they  had  seen  a  sphoke  upon!  he  even 
wrote  and  printed  a  curious  old  play,*  to  ridicule  the 
thing.  Describing  the  ten-or  of  a  midnight  fright  in  dig-. 
gmg,  he  makes  one  of  the  part}'  to  tell  his  wife, 

"  My  dearest  wife,  in  all  my  life 

Ichneber  was  so  fritened; 

De  spirit  come  and  Ich  did  nm 

'Twas  juste  like  tunder,  mid  de  lightening." 

Mr.  K.  aged  78,  and  his  wife  nearly  the  same  age, 
mentioned  to  me,  tliat  in  their  youthful  days  they  used 
to  feel  themselves,  as  if  at  double  or  treble  the  distance 
tliev  now  do  from  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  badness 
and  loneliness  of  the  roads;  they  then  regarded  a  ride 
to  the  citv  as  a  serious  affair.  The  road  before  it 
was  turnpiked,  was  extremely  clayey  and  mirey,  and 
in  some  places,  especially  at  Penn's  Creek,  there  was 
a  fearful  quicksand. 

In  those  times  the  sleighing  used  to  continue  for  2  or 
3  months  in  the  winter,  and  the  pleasure  parties  from 
the  cit}'  used  to  put  up  and  have  dances  at  old  Mack- 
inett's  tavern,  where  his  son  now  lives.  It  was  then 
very  common  for  saUoi-s  to  come  out  in  summer  to  have 


»  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Athensum  librarv'. 
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frolics,  or  mirth  and  refreshments  at  the  inns.  The 
young'  men  also  made  great  amusement  of  shooting  at  a 
target.  They  used  no  wagons  then  in  going  to  market, 
but  the  women  usually  went,  and  rode  a  horse  with  two 
paniers  slung  on  each  side  of  him.  The  women  too 
carried  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  the  men  wheeled 
wheel-barrows- — being  six  miles  to  market!  Then  the 
people,  especially  man  and  wife,  rode  to  church,  fune- 
rals and  visits,  both  on  one  horse;  the  women  sat  on  a 
pillion  behind  the  man.  Chairs  or  chaises  were  then 
unknown  to  them;  none  in  that  day  ever  dreamed  to 
live  to  see  such  improvements  and  luxury  as  they  now 
witness. 

The  first  carriage  of  the  coach  kind  they  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  belonged  to  judge  Allen,*  who  had  his  country 
seat  at  the  present  Mount  Airy  college;  it  was  of  the 
Phreton  or  Landaw  kind,  having  a  seat  in  front  for  chil- 
dren, and  was  drawn  by  four  black  horses;  he  was  of 
course  a  very  opulent  man,  and  a  g-randee  in  his  genei-a- 
tion.  The  country  seats  then  were  few.  Penington 
had  his  country  house  where  Chew's  now  stands,  and 
tlie  present  kitchen-wing's  of  Chew's  house,  sufficed  for 
the  simplicity  of  gentlemen  of  those  days.  Another 
country  house  was  Shoemaker's,  and  is  the  same  now 
forming  the  kitchen  house,  &c.  of  Mr.  Duval's  place, 
near  his  mansion  house,  built  for  Col.  T.  Forrest.  In 
their  early  days,  all  the  better  kinds  of  houses  had  balco- 
nies in  the  front,  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  it  was 
common  to  see  the  women  at  most  of  the  houses  sitting 
and  sewing  or  knitting;  at  that  time  tiie  women  went  to 
their  churches  generally  in  short  gowns  and  petticoats, 
and  with  check  or  white  flaxen  aprons.  _The  young 
men  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  wore  white  caps;  in 
summer  tliey  went  without  coats,  wearing  striped  trow- 
sers,  and  barefooted;  the  old  Fi'iends  wore  wig-s. 

In  their  day  every  house  was  warmed  in  winter  by 
"jamb  stoves,"  and  Mr.  Sower  of  Germantown,  (the 
printer)  cast  the  first  stoves  thus  used  perhaps  in  the  U. 
S.  They  were  cast  at  Lancaster;  none  of  them  are  now 
up  and  in  use;  but  many  of  the  plates  are  often  seen  ly- 
ing about  the  old  houses  as  door  steps,  &c.  A  jamb 
stove  was  set  in  the  chimney  jamb,  (or  side)  in  the 
kitchen  fire-place;  it  was  made  something  like  the  box 
form  of  the  present  ten  plate  stoves,  but  without  a  pipe 
or  oven,  and  it  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  chimney 
back  into  the  adjoining  sitting-rooms,  so  as  to  present 
its  back  end  (opposite  the  fire  door)  in  that  room.  The 
late  used  to  be  made  sometimes  red  hot;  but  still  it  was 
ut  a  poor  means  of  giving  out  heat,  and  could  not  have 
answered  but  for  their  then  hardy  constitutions  and  the 

general  smallness  of  their  rooms  in  that  day.  Mr.  K. 

told  me  that  when  he  was  about  13  years  old,  Betty 
Chandler  of  Burlington,  then  82  years  of  age,  used  to 
visit  his  fathers  house,  and  used  to  say  she  had  seen  Phi- 
ladelphia before  Penn  and  his  colony  came  in  1682. — 
She  said  it  was  a  great  place  to  gather  blackbeiTies  and 
huckleben-ies;  she  said  there  was  a  great  place  for 
shooting  wild  ducks  in  a  pond  or  marsh  near  where  the 
old  court  house  at  Second  and  High  street  is;  [no  doubt 
alluding  to  that  great  low  ground  and  deep  pond  which 
long  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  aged 
citizens  existed,  back  of  Christ's  church  and  the  Baptist 
meeting,  and  extending  from  Church  Alley  to  Arch 
street.  I  have  conversed  with  old  men  who  remember- 
ed skaiting  upon  it  60  to  70  years  ago,  and  when  the 
present  Reuben  Haines,  Esq.  was  budding  his  store  at 
112  feet  west  from  Second  street,  in  his  lot  adjoining 
Christ  church  on  the  north  side,  he  was  obliged  to  dig 

24  fest  for  a  foimdation,  and  at  14  feet  deep  he  came  to 
to  ail  old  subterrene  horse  stall.] 

Mr.  K.  remembers  very  well,  that  when  he  was  a  lad, 
there  was  yet  a  little  company  of  Delaware  Indians,  (say 

25  or  30  per.sons)  then  hutted  and  dwelling  on  the  low 
g-rounds  of  Philip  Kelly's  manufactory  ground.  There 

*  There  ivere  three  or  four  earlier  carriages  in  Philadel- 
phia, viz.Norris,  Logan,  and  Shippen. 


was  then  a  wood  there  through  all  the  low  ground, 
which  now  forms  his  meadow  ground  and  mill  race 
course.  Some  of  the  old  Indians  died  and  were  buried 
in  Concord  burying  ground,  adjoining  Mr.  Duval's 
place.  After  they  were  dead  the  young-er  Indians  all 
moved  off  in  a  body,  when  Iveyser  was  about  14  or  15 
years  of  age.  Indian  Ben  among  them  was  celebrated 
as  a  great  fidler,  and  every  body  was  familiar  with  Indiafi 
Isaac. 

In  going  to  the  city  there  was  a  thick  woods  on  the 
south  west  side  of  the  turnpike  below  Naglce's  hill, 
(where  Armat's  house  now  stands,  called  Logan's 
swamp  and  woods.  The  road  then  went  on  the  lo* 
ground  to  the  south  westward  of  said  hill  and  house,  at 
Penn's  Creek,  (or  3  mile  run,  now  Albanus  Logan's 
place)  and  at  the  opposite  side  of  Norris's  place  began 
a  deep  lofty  wood,  which  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  nearly  into  the  suburbs,  and  from  thence  the  woods 
continued  many  miles  up  the  Delaware.  There  was 
then  no  inlet  into  the  city  but  by  the  Front  street  road. 
The  Second  and  Third  street  were  not  then  formed. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1746,  a  gi-eat  public  fair  was 
held  at  Germantown. 

In  1762,  the  Paxton  Boys  from  near  Lancaster  halted 
at  the  market  square,  preparatoiy  to  their  intended  in- 
vasion of  Philadelphia,  to  kill  the  friendly  Indians  shel- 
tered there;  they  yielded  to  negociation  and  went  home 
— there  were  several  hundred  of  them. 

Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  as  well  as  , 
Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  Hadley's  quadi'ant,  were  of 
Germantown.  The  latter  lies  buried  on  the  farm  next 
to  Roberts's  mill.  Captain  Miller  who  was  basely  killed 
at  Fort  Washington,  after  its  surrender,  was  of  German- 
town. 

The  old  road  of  Germantown  continued  in  a  line  with 
the  first  bank  of  Germantown  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  pre- 
sent; ran  near  the  poorhouse^  by  S.  I-Iarveys,up  through 
R.  Haines's  low  lands,  and  came  out  by  the  Concord 
school  house,  by  the  Washington,  or  Abingdon  lane. — 
Some  of  the  logs  now  lie  soimd  under  ground,  back 
of  Justice  Johnsons,  on  which  the  road  runs  by  the 
svmmp. 

The  quantity  of  Indian  arrow  heads,  spears,  and  hatch- 
still  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  are  very  great.  I  have 
ets,  all  of  flint,  and  attached  to  wooden  or  wythe  handles, 
seen  some  of  a  heap  of  200  together,  in  a  circle  of  the 
size  of  a  bushel;  some  of  them,  strange  to  tell,  are  those 
taken  from  chalk  beds  and  not  at  all  like  the  flint  of  out- 
country. 

The  creek  on  which  Wm.  L.  Fisher's  mill  stands  is- 
the  head  of  Frankford  Creek,  and  was  called  by  the  In- 
dians WingohocMng.  The  creek  at  Albanus  Logans  call- 
ed Penn's  Creek,  was  called  Tumanaxamaming,  and 
goes  out  at  the  upper  end  of  Kensington. 

Anthony  Johnston,  who  died  in  1823,  aged  78,  when 
a  lad,  saw  a  large  bear  come  across  the  road  in  day  time 
from  Chew's  ground,  then  a  wood;  he  has  seen  abund- 
ance of  wild  turkies,  and  has  often  heard  the  wolves 
howl  at  night  near  his  fathers  house;  the  one  rebuilt  at 
th;  corner  of  S.  Harveys  lane.  The  woods  then  came 
up  near  the  house.  He  has  seen  several  deer  in  the 
woods,  but  they  were  fast  going  off  when  he  was  young, 
Near  that  same  house,  when  the  old  road  passed  in  the 
swamp  behind  it,  his  father  told  him  he  once  saw  six 
wolves  in  day  time. 

After  James  Logan's  house  was  built,  in  1728,  at  Sten- 
ton,  a  bear  of  large  size  came  and  leaped  over  the  gar- 
den fence  there. 

J.acob  Keyser,  now  68,  tells  me  that  he  and  others 
pursued  and' killed  a  small  bear,  about  50  years  ago,  on 
one  of  the  backlots;  it  was  however  then  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  sport. 

Mr.  Keyser  remembers  that  a  Mr.  Axe,  in  his  time, 
killed  a  bear  on  Samuel  Johnson's  place,  not  far  from 
the  Wisaaliiccon.  Foxes  and  raccoons  were  then  quite 
plenty. 

Only  about  40  years  ago  a  flock  of  six  wild  turkies 


1828.] 
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came  to  Enoch  L'ittenhouse's  mill,  and  remained  about 
there  till  his  family  shot  the  whole  of  them;  and  last  win- 
ter, (1822)  they  shot  a  lynx  there. 

In  1721,  a  Beai-  was  killed  in  Germantown,  and  so 
published,  and  two  more  nearer  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  house  where  Reuben  Haines  now  lives,  built  by 
Dirk  Johnson,  a  chief  and  his  20  Indians  have  been  shel- 
tered and  entertained. 

Anthony  Johnson,  when  a  boy,  has  seen  near  200  In- 
dians at  a  time  on  the  present  John  Johnson's  place,  in  a 
woods  in  the  hollow  adjoining  to  the  wheelwrig-hts  .shop. 
They  would  remain  there  a  week  at  a  time,  and  would 
make  and  sell  baskets,  ladles,  fiddles,  &c.  He  used  to 
r-emain  hours  with  them  and  see  their  feats  of  ag'ility. — 
They  would  g-o  over  fences  without  touching  them,  in 
)iearly  a  horizontal  attitude,  and  yet  alight  on  their  nim- 
ble feet.  They  would  also  do  much  at  shooting  of 
mai'ks.  One  Edward  Keimer  imitated  them  so  closely 
as  to  execute  all  their  exploits.  Beaver  and  beaver 
dams  A.  Johnson  has  often  seen. 

The  earliest  settlers  used  to  make  good  linens  and 
vend  them  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  also  distinguish- 
ed, even  till  modern  times,  for  their  fabric  of  German- 
town  Stockings.  This  fact  induced  the  bank  of  Ger- 
mantown to  adopt  a  seal,  with  such  a  loom  upon  it. — 
The  linen  sellers  and  weavers  used  to  stand  with  the 
goods  for  sale  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  in  Mai-ket 
street,  on  the  north  side,  near  to  Second  street  corner. 
The  cheapness  of  imported  stockings  is  now  ruining 
their  business. 

An  obituary  notice  in  the  Gazette  of  the  6th  of  March, 
1823,  (we  had  two  years  ago  a  newspaper  in  German- 
town)  illusti-ates  the  former  savage  state  of  our  woods, 
viz.  "  Samuel  Jeffries  died  the  28th  February,  in  the 
borough  of  West  Chester,  (only  17  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia) in  the  87th  year  of  his  age;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  could  remember  so  long  back  as  the  time  when 
Deer  were  plenty  in  Chester  county;  when  a  hunter 
occasionally  killed  a  bear,  and  when  a  few  of  the  native 
Indians  still  inhabited  the  original  fields  ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  by  his  brother,  now  aged  92. 

Professor  Kalm,  who  visited  Germantown  in  1748, 
says:  "The  inhabitants  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
street  was  always  full." 

Old  Mr.  W.  in  1718  or  20,  shot  a  stout  deer  between 
Germantown  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  rifle  be  used  is 
now  in  possession  of  his  grandson. 

John  Seelig  predicted  mens' lives  when  requested, 
by  the  rules  of  nativities;  and  he  had  a  mysterious  cane 
or  rod,  which  he  commanded  to  be  cast  into  the  Schuyl- 
kill in  his  last  sickness,  and  which,  as  the  tradition  goes, 
exploded  therein !  Kelpius  too  kept  his  diary  by  noting 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Doctor  Witt  left  all  his  property  to  strangers  by  the 
name  of  Warmer,  saying,  they  had  been  kind  to  him  on 
his  arrival,  in  bestowing  him  a  hat  in  place  of  his,  lost  on 
ship  boai-d. 

Newspaper. 

The  Germantown  newspaper,  by  C.  Sower,  was  print- 
ed but  once  a  quarter,  and  began  in  the  year  1739,  and 
what  was  curious,  he  cast  his  own  types  and  made  his 
own  ink!    It  eventually  was  printed  but  from 

and  after  the  year  1744,  it  was  printed  every  weelt,  un- 
der the_  title  of  the  "Germantown  Gazette,"  by  C. 
Sower,  junr.  and  was  not  discontinued  till  some  time 
in  the  war.  A  copy  of  these  papers  would  be  a  kind 
gift  to  the  Germantown  Library.  Sower  published  first 
in  the  United  States,  a  quarto  Bible,  in  German. 

Baltk  of  Germantown. 
Germantown  was  a  place  of  great  interest  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  at  the  celebrated  battle  there. 
It  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  1777. 
The  main  body  of  the  British  amiy  under  Gens.  Howe, 
Grey,  Grant  and  Agnew,  were  attacked  by  thp  Ameri- 


cans in  the  following  order:  Washington  with  the  divi- 
sions of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Genl.  Thomas 
Conway's  brigade,  entered  the  town  by  Chesnut  HiU 
road.  Genl.  Armstrong  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
attacked  the  left  and  rear,  near  Schuylkill.  The  divi- 
sion  of  Genls.  Green  and  Stephens  flanked  by  General 
M'Dougall's  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  taking  a  circuit 
at  the  market  house,  and  attack  the  right  wing,  and  the 
militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  Gens.  Smallwood 
and  Freeman,  were  to  march  by  the  old  York  road  and  ' 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  right.  General  Sterling  with 
Genls.  Nash  and  Maxwell's  brigade,  formed  a  corps  of 
reserve.  Admirably  as  this  attack  was  planned,  it  fad- 
ed from  those  fortuitous  events  in  warfare,  over  whicii 
General  Washington  had  no  possible  control.  Lieut. 
Col.  Musgi'ave,  of  the  British  army,  as  the  Americans 
advanced  threw  himself,  with  six  companies  of  the  40th 
regiment,  into  Chew's  large  stone  house  which  stood  full 
in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Americans.  Musgrave, 
before  the  battle,  encamped  back  of  Chew's  house  in 
excellent  huts,  and  Col.  Websters  regiment,  (33d)  lay 
back  of  John  Johnson's  in  huts  also;  they  were  as  regu- 
lar and  neat  as  a  town.  General  Read  was  for  pushing 
on  immediately,  but  this  was  opposed  by  Genl.  Knox  aa 
against  all  military  rule,  to  leave  an  enemy  in  a  fort  in 
the  rear.  Thus  in  attempting  to  induce  the  suwender 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Musgrave,  the  precious  moments  were 
lost,  and  gave  Genls.  Grej',  Gi-ant  and  Agnew,  (whq 
dwelt  in  Germantown)  time  to  come  up  with  a  rein..  , 
forcement.  Much  blame,  too,  was  attached  to  Gen.  S. 'a  ' 
division,  who  was  said  to  have  been  intoxicated,  and  to 
have  so  far  misconceived  and  broken  his  orders  as 
to  have  been  afterwards  tried  and  broken.  The  morn- 
ing was  exceedingly  foggy,  wliich  would  have  greatly 
favoured  the  Americans,  had  not  those,  as  well  as  part 
of  Green's  column  remained  thus  inactive.  Col.  Ma- 
thews, of  Green's  column,  attacked  with  great  spirit  and 
routed  the  parties  opposed  to  him,  and  took  110  prison- 
ers; but,  through  the  fog,  he  lost  sight  of  his  brigade, 
and  was  himself  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  regiment, 
(on  P.  Kelly's  hill)  and^is  prisoners  released.  Green 
and  Stephens's  division,  formed  the  last  column  of  the 
retreating  Americans.  Count  Pulaski's  cavalry  can-ied 
their  rear.  Washington  retreated  to  Skippack  creek 
— his  loss  amounted  to  152  killed,  and  521  wounded, 
upwards  of  400  were  made  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
were  54  officers.  General  Nash  of  North  Carohna  wa» 
slain  (a  ball  struck  him  and  broke  his  thigh  as  he  rode, 
and  the  same  ball  drove  the  brains  of  his  aid  (Wother- 
spoon*)  against  the  present  Sadler's  house,  near  the 
front  corner;  it  was  formerly  Walker's  Inn  in  Beggar's 
town. 

The  carjwow  which  assailed  Chew's  house,  were  plant- 
ed in  front  of  the  present  John  Johnson's  house;  Chew's 
house  was  so  battered  that  it  took  4  or  5  carpenters  a 
whole  winter  to  repair  and  replace  the  fractures.  The 
front  door  was  replaced  and  was  filled  with  shot  holes- 
it  is  still  preserved  there. 

A  cousin  of  mine  who  was  intimate  with  General 
Washington's  aid  de  camp,  told  me  that  he  told  him  he 
had  never  heard  the  General  utter  an  oath  till  that  day, 
and  then  he  seemed  deeply  mortified  and  indignant,  and 

expressed  an  execration  at  General  S  as  a  drunken 

rascal. 

The  daughter  of  P.enj.  Marshall,  Esq.  at  whose  house 
Gen.  Washington  stopped  after  the  battle,  told  me  he 
reached  there  in  the  evening,  and  would  only  take  a 
dish  of  tea,  and  pulling  out  the  half  of  a  biscuit,  assured 
the  family,  the  other  half  was  all  the  food  he  had  taken 
since  the  preceding  day. 

The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  but  for  the  delay 
at  Chew's  house,  our  armies  must  have  been  victorious, 
and  we  should  have  been  sufficiently  avenged  for  our 
losses  the  preceding  month  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 

*  He  was  buried  in  the  Lutheran  ground,  and  has  a 
head  (stone. 
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and  would  have  probably  caused  the  British  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia.  But  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  his  late  memoirs, 
who  has  described  minutely  the  battle  therein,  and  was 
but  a  few  years  ago  here  on  the  spot,  examining  the 
whole  ground,  has  published  his  entire  conviction  that 
it  was  a  Jcind providence,  which  o\'erruled  the  disaster  for 
our  good:  for  had  we  been  successful  and  pushed  on  for 
the  city.  Gen.  Howe  was  coming  on  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  have  captured  or  destroyed  the  whole  Ameri- 
can army.  He  states,  that  Washington  relied  on  infor- 
mation from  a  deserter,  that  Howe  intended  a  movement 
of  his  troops  towards  Fort  Mifflin,  which  unknown  to 
Gen.  Washington  he  had  countermanded,  and  so  ena- 
bled him  to  come  out  in  full  for«;e. 

There  were  as  many  as  20,000  British,  &c.  in  and 
about  the  town  under  Gep.  Howe.  He  was  a  fine  large 
man  and  looked  considerably  like  Gen.  Washington:  he 
lived  in  the  present  Perot's  house,  and  walked  abroad 
in  plain  clothes  in  a  very  unassuming-  manner.  Gen. 
Grant  occupied  the  house  now  Jacob  Bruner's,  near  the 
lane.  The  artillery  lay  on  the  high  ground  in  rear  of 
the  Poor  house;  two  regiments  of  Highlanders  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  Reuben  Haines's  house :  and  the  Hes- 
sians lay  on  the  Ridge  Hill  above  Peter  Robeson's,  near 
the  road;  all  the  infantry  were  on  the  commons  about 
where  J.  Price's  seat  now  is. 

In  the  time  of  ihe  battle  Gen.  Howe  came  as  far  as  the 
market  square,  and  staid  there  giving  his  comnumds. 
Gen.  Agnew  rode  on  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  when 
he  came  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  Menonist  grave  yard, 
he  was  then  shot  by  Hans  P.  Boyer  who  lay  in  ambush, 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  his  star  on  the  breast:  he  fell 
froin  his  fine  horse,  and  was  carried  to  Mr.  Wistar's 
house  where  he  died  in  his  front  parlour.  He  was  a 
very  civil  and  gentlemanly  man.  The  man  who  killed 
him  was  not  an  enhsted  soldier,  and  died  not  long  since 
in  the  poor  house. 

At  that  same  place  is  a  rising  hill,  at  which  the  severest 
of  the  firing  and  battle  was  waged,  except  what  occur- 
red so  disasterously  for  us  at  Chew's  house.  The  British 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  ssfid  liili  on  the  road,  until 
after  the  retreat. 

Several  have  told  me  who  sa^y  the  dead  and  dying 
after  the  action,  lying  on  the  ground  there,  that  some  in 
their  last  moments  were  quite  insane:  but  all  who  could 
speak  were  in  great  thirst  from  anguish,  &c.  In  Samuel 
Keyser's  gai-den  many  bodies  were  lying:  and  in  the 
rear  of  Justice  Johnson's,  Genl.  Morgan  of  the  rifle  corps 
came  up  with  a  small  body  after  the  action  was  supposed 
to  be  closed,  and  very  daringly  and  unexpectedly  killed 
19  Hessians  and  an  officer  there,  all  of  whom  were  bu- 
ried there,  save  the  officer  who  was  next  day  removed 
to  the  city.  Boys  were  suffered  to  get  very  near  the 
combatants  on  the  flanks.  Benj.  Lehman  was  one,  who 
has  told  me,  there  was  no  order,  no  ranks  after  the  first 
fire,  and  soon  every  face  was  as  black  as  negroes  about 
the  mouth  and  cheeks  from  biting  ofl^'  the  carti'idges; 
and  British  officers,  especially  aids-de-camp  rode  at  full 
rate  up  and  down  through  the  men  with  entire  uncon- 
cern as  to  running  over  men.  The  ranks  however  gave 
way. 

When  the  British  burned  17  houses  at  one  time,  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Germantown,  in  retaliation 
for  some  aggressions  made  they  said,  by  Col.  Ayres, 
from  some  of  those  houses,  they  ordered  Stenton  house 
to  be  included:  two  men  came  to  execute  it,  they  told 
tlie  housekeeper  there  to  take  out  her  private  things — 
while  they  went  to  the  barn  tor  straw  to  fire  it,  a  British 
gfficer  rode  up,  inquiring  for  deserters — with  much  pre- 
sence of  mind  she  ^aid,  they  had  just  gone  to  the  barn 
to  hide  themselvpj  in  the  straw — oil'  he  went,  crying 
come  out  you  rascals,  and  nin  before  me  back  to  camp. 
Ii)  vain  they  protested,  and  alleged  their  commissions, 
and  thus  Logan's  venerable  house  was  spared,  This 
house  was  built  in  1727-8,  by  James  I,ogan,  secretary 
^r  Penn,  and  in  u'hich  he  resided;  it  was  a  palace-like 


structure  in  that  day,  and  M  as  surprisingly  well  built. 
Gen.  Howe  staid  part  of  his  time  there. 

A  fence  is  now  standing  of  cedar  boards  in  Peter 
Kevser's  yard,  which  is  very  much  perforated  with  mus- 
ket bullets  in  the  time  of  the  battle. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  British  army  removed 
from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia,  as  a  more  convenient 
place  for  the  reduction  of  Fort-Island. 

After  the  battle  the  British  Surgeons  made  use  of  the 
present  Reuben  Haines's  hall  as  a  room  for  amputating 
and  other  hospital  operations  requiring  prompt  care; 
and  the  Americans  who  were  wounded  were  carried  to 
the  hill  where  Thomas  Armatt's  house  is,  and  were  there 
temporarily  attended  by  Surgeons,  previously  to  being 
sent  to  the  hospital  in  the  city. 

Major  Bennett  informed  me,  that  Col.  Nash,  Col. 
White,  Col.  Boyd,  and  another  officer  killed  of  the 
Americans,  were  all  taken  to  near  Montgomeiy  square, 
and  buried  side  by  side  at  Baptist  Meeting-house.  Pol. 
AVhite  died  on  the  litter. 

Capt.  Turner  of  N,  Carolina,  and  Major  Irvine,  an^ 
six  men,  were  all  buried  in  one  grave,  at  the  east  corner 
of  the  burying  ground  by  Keyser's. 

On  the  N.  E.  side  of  three  mile  run  (Fox  Chase  Inn 
now)  was  a  wood  in  time  of  the  war.  In  them  were  30 
Oneida  Indians,  and  100  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  who  rais- 
ed a  war  whoop  and  frightened  Lord  Carthcart  when  iri 
aconference  with  M'Lane. 

Having  thus  stated  facts  as  related  by  ourselves,  I  shall 
here  give  an  abstract  from  Gen.  Howe's  report  of  the 
same  battle,  to  wit; 

The  British  account  of  the  Batik  at  Germantown.— 
"The  Americans  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
1500  men  from  Peeks-kill,  and  1000  men  from  Virginia, 
and  presuming  the  British  were  weakened  by  detach- 
ments, thought  it  a  favourable  time  to  risk  an  action. 
They  accordingly  marched  all  night  from  their  camp  at 
Skippack  to  Germantown,  a  village  of  two  miles  long. 
The  2d  battalion  and  40th  regiment  lay  in  a  line  ti'ans- 
verse  with  this  place  near  a  mile  from  the  head  of  it.  In 
this  fine  of  encampment,  Lt.  Gen.  Knyphausen,  Major 
Gens.  Stern  and  Grey,  Bi'ig.  Gen.  Agnew,  with  7  British 
and  3  Hessian  battalions,  the  mounted  and  dismounted 
chasseurs,  were  upon  the  left  of  the  village,  extending 
to  the  Schuylkill,  the  chasseurs  being  in  front. 

"  Major  Gen.  Grant  and  Brig.  Gen.  Matthews,  with 
the  corps  of  guards,  six  battalions  of  British  and  two 
squadrons  of  dragoons  were  upon  the  right.  The  first 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  the  Queen's  American 
rangers  were  advanced  in  the  front  of  this  wing. 

"At  3  o'clock  of  the  mornmg  of  the  4th  the  patroles 
discovered  the  enemy's  approach,  and  the  army  was 
immediately  under  arms.  Soon  after  the  break  of  day 
the  Americans  began  their  attack  upon  the  2d  light  in- 
fantiy  which  was  supported  by  the  40th  regiment.  As 
these  were  overpowered  they  retired  into  the  village, 
when  Lieut.  Col.  Musgi-ave  with  6  comps.  of  the  40th 
regiment;,  threw  themselves  into  Chew's  stone  house, 
which  although  surrounded  by  a  brigade  and  attacked 
by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  he  gallantly  defended  until 
Major  Gen.  Grey  at  the  head  of"  3  battalions  of  the  3d 
brigade,  turning  his  front  to  the  village,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Ag-new  who  covered  Gen.  Grey's  left,  with  the  4th  bri- 
gade, by  a  vigorous  attack  repulsed  the  enemy  that  had 
penetrated  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  which  was  done 
with  great  slaughter:  the  5th  and  55th  regiments  from 
the  right  engaging  them  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  village,  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  this  quarter. 

"The  regiments  of  Du  Corps  and  Donop,  being  form- 
ed to  support  the  left  of  the  4th  brigade,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  Hessian  gi,-enadiers  in  the  rear  of  the  chasseurs 
were  not  engaged,  the  flight  of  the  enemy  preventing 
the  two  first  corps  from  entering  into  action,  and  the 
success  of  the  chasseurs  in  repeUing  all  efforts  against 
them  on  that  side,  did  not  call  for  the  support  of  the 
latter. 
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"  The  first  light  infantry  and  pickets  of  the  line  in 
front  of  the  rig-ht  wing  were  engaged  soon  after  the  at- 
tack began.* 

"  The  pickets  fell  back:  but  the  infantiy  being  sup- 
ported by  the  4th  regiment,  sustained  the  enemy's  at- 
tack with  spirit,  till  the  army's  approach,  put  in  motion 
the  two  battalions  of  British  and  one  of  the  Hessian  gre- 
nadiers, with  a  squadron  of  Dragoons:  and  with  these 
Gen.  Howe  (who  was  at  Logan's)  arrived  just  as  the 
Americans  were  forced  out  of  the  village.  Placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  with  Major  Gen.  Grey 
(who  commanded  I  presume  until  his  arrival,)  they  fol- 
lowed the  Americans  8  miles  on  the  Skippack  road. 

"  The  grenadiers  from  Philadelphia,  who  had  run 
most  of  the  way  to  join  the  action,  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
The  cavalry  had  little  chance  to  charge.  By  the  best 
accounts  the  Americans  lost  from  2  to  300  killed,  600 
wounded,  and  400  prisoners.  Among  the  killed  was 
Gen.  Nash  and  other  officers. 

"  Brig.  Gen.  Agnew  and  Lt.  Col.  Bird  are  among  the 
killed,  f  Lieut.  Col.  Walcot  of  the  5th  regiment  was 
wounded.  The  return  of  killed  and  wounded  is  stated 
to  have  been: 

Of  British,  killed  2  Lt.  Cols,  and  2  ensigns,  and  66 
soldiers. 

Wounded  1  Lt.  Col.  6  capts.  13  lieuts.,  10  ensigns, 
and  416  soldiers. 

Missing  1  capt.  Speke,  and  13  soldiers. 

Of  Hessians,  wounded  1  serg.,  and  23  soldiers." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Americans  should  have  lost 
54  officers  as  prisoners — while  capt.  Speke  was  the  onlj' 
prisoner  taken  from  the  British! 

The  British  state  no  deaths  of  Hessians,  although  An- 
.  thony  Johnson  told  me  19  were  killed  at  the  close  of 
the  action,  and  buried  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Justice 
Johnson's  garden. 


•  A  British  picket  lay  in  the  present  yard  of  Philip 
"Weaver,  and  several  were  shot  and  buried  there.  The 
most  advanced  picket  stood  at  Mr.  Airy's  and  was 
wounded  there. 

f  Gens.  Agnew  and  Bird  are  both  buried  in  the  low- 
er burying  ground,  side  by  side,  next  to  Mrs.  J^amb's 
gravestone,  (S.  W.  side  of  it)  at  10  feet  from  Rapp's 
wall,  in  a  line  with  the  S.  W.  end  of  his  stable.  Gen. 
Agnew  showed  great  kindness  to  the  present  old  Mrs. 
Summers.  Col.  Bird  died  in  Bringhurst's  big  house, 
and  said  to  the  woman  there,  "  woman  pray  for  me,  I 
leave  a  widow  and  4  children."  The  present  BurriJl, 
■whose  father  was  grave-digger,  told  me  he  saw  them 
"buried  there. 


STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  IN 

PEJf  NSTlVAjriA. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
American  Education  Society,"  there  is  commenced  a 
Statistical  Table  of  the  Coll  eges  in  the  U.  S.,  fi'om  which 
we  extract  some  particulars  respecting  those  enumerat- 
■  ed  in  this  state. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  founded  by  Indiyiduals  in 
3783;  President  liev.  Wm.  Neill,  D.  D. 
There  are  6  Academic  Instructors. 
22  Graduated  in  1827. 
109  Under  graduates,  viz.  23  seniors. 

27  juniors. 

'  38  sophomores. 

21  freshmen. 
12  Students  professing  religion. 
6  Indigent  students  asssisted. 

^Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  founded  1802  by  the 
i  ;  /state,  Preeidcnt  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D. 


There  ai-e  4  Academic  Instructors. 

259  Have  graduated  of  whom  245  are  now 
living. 

120  Have  been  Ministers,  of  whom  111  are 
living. 
29  Graduated  in  1827. 
IGl  Under  graduates,  viz.  29  seniors. 

34  juniors. 
29  sophomores. 
9  freshmen. 
4j  Students  profess  religion. 
9  Indigent  students. 
The  College  library  contains  500  volumes,  and  tliat  of  .' 
the  students  1600  vols.  - 

Washington  College,  at  Washington,  founded  in  1806  ' 
by  the  state.  President  Rev.  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D, 
There  are  3  Academic  Instructors. 

135  Alumni  of  whom  125  are  now  living 
26  Have  been  Ministers,  24  of  them  now 
living. 

11  Graduated  in  1827. 

39  Under  graduates,  viz.  8  seniors. 

1 1  juniors. 

8  sophomores. 

12  freshmen. 
9  Students  professing  religion. 

3       do.       are  indigent. 
The  College  library  contains  400  vols.    Students  li. 
brary  525. 

Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  founded  1820  bv 
the  state.  Principal,  Dr.  R.  Bruce. 

There  are  4  Academic  Instructors,      ,  ' 
29  Alumni,  all  living. 
5  Ministers  do. 
~  7  Graduated  in  1827. 
50  Under  graduates,  viz.  9  seniors. 

10  juniors. 
14  sophomores.^ 
,  >r  o    3  freshmen. 

7  Students  professing  religion. 
Students  library  contains  500  vols.      ,  ;  "  _  , 

^'iUeghany  College,  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  found, 
ed  m  1815,  by  Individuals.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  Pre- 
sident. >    '  = 

There  are  2  Academic  Instructors. 
10  Alumni,  all  living. 

12  Under  graduates. 

1  Student  professes  religion.  "v 
College  library  contains  7000  vols,  v  Z^' " 

CHARTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  boundaries  of  the  province  having  been  settled, 
as  we  have  seen  by  the  proceedings  published  in  the  two 
last  numbers,  a  charter  was  obtained  by  \^^m.  Penn  from 
King  Charles  the  second,  dated  4th  of  March  1681,  and 
is  as  follows; 

"  CW«,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  &c 
^°  fh}?  PJ'esents  shall  come.  Greeting-'-  ' 

.'Whereas  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  subject  Wil- 
ham  Penn,  Esquire,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Wilham  Penn 
deccfised,  (out  of  a  commendable  desire  to  enlare-e  our 
British  empire,  and  promote  such  useful  commodities, 
.s  may  be  of  benefit  to  us  and  our  dominions,  as  also  to 
reduce  the  savage  natives,  by  just  and  gentle  manners, 
to  the  love  of  evil  society,  and  christian  religion)  hath 
humbl)' besought  leave  of  rs,  to  transport  an  ample  co-  - 
lony  unto  a  certain  country,  herein  after  described  in  the 
parts  of  America  not  yet  cultivated  and  planted;  and 
hath  likewise  so  humbly  besought  our  royal  Majesty  to 
give,  grant  and  confirm  all  the  said  country,  with  cer- 
tain privileges  and  jurisdictions,  requisite  for  the  eood 
government  and  safety  of  the  said  country  and  colonv. 
to  him,  and  his  heirs  forever.  ' 
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Sectioit  I. 

"Know  ye,  tliel-efoi-e,  that  we,  (favouring- the  peti- 
tion and  g'ood  purpose  of  the  said  William  Penn,  and 
having  regard  to  the  meniory  and  merits  of  his  late  fa- 
ther, in  divers  services,  and  particularly^  to  his  conduct, 
courage  and  discretion,  under  our  dearest  brother  James 
"Duke  of  York,  in  that  signal  battle  and  victory,  fought 
and  obtained,  against  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Heer  Van  Opdam,  in  the  year  1665:  In  considera- 
tion thereof,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion)  have  given  and  granted,  and,  by  this 
our  present  Charter,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do 
g'ive  and  g-rant  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  all  that  tract,  or  part,  of  land,  in  America,  with 
the  islands  therein  contained,  as  the  same  is  bounded, 
on  the  east,  by  Delaware  river,  from  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance northwards  of  New  Castle  town,  unto  the  three 
and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  if  the  said  river 
doth  extend  so  far  north wai-d,  but  if  the  said  river  shall 
not  extend  so  far  northward,  then,  by  the  said  river,  so 
far  as  it  doth  extend;  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  river, 
the  eastern  bounds  are  to  be  determined  by  a  meridian 
tine,  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  said  river,  unto 
the  said  forty-third  degree.  The  said  land  to  extend 
westward  five  degrees  in  longitude,  to  be  computed 
from  the  said  eastern  bounds;  and  the  said  lands  to  be 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  the  three  and 
fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and,  on  the  south, 
by  a  circle,  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from  New 
Castle,  northw.ird  and  westward,  unto  the  beginning  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude;  and  then  by  a 
straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  longitude  above 
mentioned. 

Section  11. 

"  We  do  also  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  free,  and  undisturbed 
use,  and  continuance  in,  and  passage  unto,  and  out  of  all 
and  singular  ports,  harbours,  bays,  waters,  rivers,  isles 
and  inlets,  belonging  unto,  or  leading  to,  and  from,  the 
country,  or  islands  aforesaid,  and  all  the  soils,  lands, 
fields,  woods,  underwoods,  mountains,  hills,  fenns,  isles, 
lakes,  rivers,  waters,  rivulets,  bays  and  inlets,  situated, 
or  being  within,  or  belonging  to,  the  limits,  or  bounds, 
aforesaid,  together  with  the  fishing  of  all  sorts  of  fish, 
whales,  sturgeon,  and  all  roj'al,  and  other  fishes,  in  the 
seas,  bays,  inlets,  waters,  or  rivers,  within  the  premises, 
and  all  the  fish  taken  therein;  and  also  all  veins,  mines, 
minei-als  and  quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discov- 
ered, of  gold,  silver,  gemms,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
other  whatsoever,  be  it  stones,  metals,  or  any  other 
thing  or  matter  whatsoever,  found,  or  to  be  found,  with- 
in the  country,  isles,  or  limits,  aforesaid. 

Section  III. 

"  And  him,  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, we  do  by  this  our  royal  charter,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  make,  create  and  constitute  the  true  and 
absolute  proprietary  of  the  country  aforesaid,  and  all 
other  the  premises;  saving  always  to  us,  our  heirs und 
successors,  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns  and  of  all  other  proprietaries, 
tenants  and  inhabitants,  that  are,  or  shall  be,  within  the 
territories  and  precincts  aforesaid;  and  saving  also  imto 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  the  sovereignty  of  the  afore- 
said country;  to  have,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said 
tract  of  land,  coimtry,  isles,  inlets,  and  other  the  pre- 
mises, unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
forever,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
kings  of  England,  as  of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  by  fealty 
only,  for  all  services  and  not  in  capiie,  or  by  knight  ser- 
vice: yielding  and  paying  therefore  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  two  beaver  skins,  to  be  delivered  at  our  cas- 
tle of  Windsoi-,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  every 
year;  and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold,  and  silver  ore. 
Which  shall,  from  time  to  time,  happen  to  be  found 


within  the  limits  aforesaid,  clear  of  all  charges.  And  of 
our  further  grace,  certain  knowledge,  mere  motion.  We 
have  thougiit  fit  to  erect,  and  we  do  hereby  erect,  the 
aforesaid  country  and  islands  into  a  province  and  seigni- 
ory, and  do  call  it  Pensilvania,  and  so  from  henceforth 
will  have  it  called. 

Section  IV. 

"  And,  for  as  much  as,  we  have  hereby  made  and  or- 
dained the  aforesaid  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
the  true  and  absolute  proprietaries  of  all  the  lands  and 
dominions  aforesaid;  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we  (re- 
posing^ special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  fidelity,  wis- 
dom, justice  and  provident  circumspection  of  the  said 
William  Penn)  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  grant 
fi-ee,  full  and  absolute  power,  by  virtue  of  these  pre- 
septs,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  his,  and  their  deputies  and 
lieutenants,  for  the  good  and  happy  government  of  the 
said  country,  to  ordain,  make  and  enact,  and,  under  his 
and  their  seals,  to  publish  any  laws  whatsoever,  for  the 
raising  of  money  for  public  uses  of  the  said  province,  or 
for  any  other  end,  appertaining  either  unto  the  public: 
state,  peace,  or  safety  of  the  said  country,  or  unto  the 
private  utility  of  particular  persons,  according  unto  their 
best  discretion,  byandwith  theadvice,  assent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  freemen  of  the  said  country,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates,  or  deputies,  whom, 
for  the  enacting  of  the  said  laws,  when  and  as  often  as 
need  may  require,  we  will  that  the  said  William  Penn, 
and  his  heirs  shall  assemble,  in  such  sort  and  form,  as  to 
him  and  them  shall  seem  best,  and  the  same  laws  duly  to 
execute,  unto  and  upon  all  people,  within  the  said 
country  and  limits  thereof. 

Section  V. 

"  And  we  do  likewise  give  and  grant  unto  the  said 
William  Penn,  and  to  his  heirs,  and  their  deputies  and 
lieutenants,  full  power  and  authority  to  appoint  and  es- 
tablish any  Judges  and  Justices,  Magistrates,  and  other 
officers  whatsoever,  (for  the  probates  of  wills,  and  for 
the  granting  of  administration  within  the  precincts  afore- 
said, and  with  what  power  soever,  and  in  such  form,  as 
to  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his  heirs  shall  seem  most 
convenient:  also  to  remit,  release,  pardon  and  abolish 
(whether  before  judgment  or  after)  all  crime  and  offen- 
ces whatsoever,  committed  within  the  said  country, 
against  the  laws,  (treason  and  wilful  and  malicious  mur- 
der only  excepted,  and,  in  those  cases,  to  grant  re- 
prieves, until  our  pleasure  may  be  known  therein)  and 
to  do  all  and  every  other  thing  and  things,  which  unto 
the  complete  establishment  of  justice,  unto  courts  and 
tribunals,  forms  of  judicature,  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ings do  belong,  although,  in  these  presents,  express 
mention  be  not  made  thereof;  and  by  judges,  by  them 
delegated,  to  award  process,  hold  pleas,  and  determine, 
in  all  the  said  courts  and  tribunals,  all  actions,  suits  and 
causes  whatsoever,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  personal, 
real  and  mixt;  which  laws,  so  as  aforesaid,  to  be  publish- 
ed, our  pleasure  is,  and  so  we  enjoin,  require  and  com- 
mand, shall  be  most  absolute  and  available  in  law;  and 
that  all  the  liege  people  and  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  do  observe  and  keep  the  same  inviola- 
bly in  those  parts,  so  far  as  they  concern  them,  under 
the  pain  therein  expressed,  or  to  be  expressed.  Pro- 
vided nevertheless.  That  the  same  laws  be  consonant  to 
reason,  and  not  repugnant,  or  contrary,  but,  (as  near  as 
conveniently  may  be)  agi-eeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes, 
and  rights  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England;  and  saving 
and  reserving  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  the  re- 
ceiving, hearing  and  determining  of  the  appeal  and  ap- 
peals of  all,  or  any  person,  or  persons,  of,  in  or  belong- 
ing to  the  territories  aforesaid,  or  touching  any  judg- 
ment to  be  there  made,  or  given. 

Section  VI. 

"  And,  for  as  much  as,  in  the  government  of  so  great 
a  countrj%  sudden  accidents  do  often  happen,  where- 
unto  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  remedy,  before  the 
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freeholders  of  the  said  province,  or  their  delegates,  or 
deputies,  can  be  assembled,  to  the  making  of  laws;  nei- 
ther will  it  be  convenient,  that  instantly  upon  every 
such  occasion,  so  great  a  multitude  should  be  called 
together;  Therefore  (for  the  better  government  of  the 
said  country)  we  will  ordain,  and  by  these  presents,  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  grant  unto  the  said 
William  Penn  and  his  heirs,  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
magistrates  and  officers,  in  that  behalf,  duly  to  be  or- 
dained, as  aforesaid,  to  make  and  constitute  fit  and 
■wholesome  ordinances,  from  time  to  time,  within  the 
said  country  to  be  kept  and  obserTed,  as  well  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  as  for  the  better  government  of 
the  people  there  inhabiting;  and  publicly  to  notify  the 
same  to  all  persons,  whom  the  same  doth,  or  may  an}' 
wise  concern.  AVhich  ordinances  our  will  and  pleasure 
is  shall  be  observed  inviolably  within  the  said  province, 
under  the  pains  therein  to  be  expressed,  so  as  the  said 
ordinances  ^be  consonant  to  reason,  and  be  not  repug- 
nant nor  contrary,  but  (so  far  as  conveniently  may  be) 
agreeable  with  the  laws  of  our  kingdom  of  England,  and 
so  as  the  said  ordinances  be  not  extended,  in  any 
sort,  to  bind,  change,  or  take  away  the  right,  or  interest 
of  any  person,  or  persons,  for,  or  in,  their  life,  members, 
freehold,  goods,  or  chattels.  And  our  farther  will  and 
pleasure  is.  That  the  laws  for  regulating  and  governing 
of  property  within  the  said  province^  as  well  for  the 
descent  and  enjoyment  of  lands,  as  hkewise  for  the  en- 
joyment and  succession  of  goods  and  chattels^  and  like- 
wise as  to  felonies,  shall  be  and  continue  the  same,  as 
they  shall  be  for  the  time  being  by  the  general  course 
of  the  law  in  our  kingdom  of  England,  until  the  said 
laws  shall  be  altered  by  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  and  by  the  freemen  of  the  said  province, 
their  delegatesj  or  deputies,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them. 

Sectios  VII. 

"And  to  the  end  that  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his 
lieirs,  or  other  the  planters,  owners,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  said  province  may  not,  at  aiiy'  time  hereafter  (by 
misconstruction  of  the  power  aforesaid)  through  inad- 
vertency,' or  design,  depart  from  that  faith  and  due  al- 
legiance, which  by  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  of  England, 
they  and  all  our  subjects,  in  our  dominions  and  territo- 
ries, always  owe  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  co- 
lour of  any  extent,  or  largeness  of  powers  hei-eby  given, 
or  pretended  to  be  given,  or  by  force  or  colour  or  any 
laws  hereafter  to  be  made,  in  the  said  province,  by  vir- 
tue of  any  such  powers;  Our  farther  will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  a  transcript  or  duplicate,  of  all  laws,  which  shall  be 
'so,  as  aforesaid,  made  and  published  within  the  said 
province,  shall  within  five  years  after  the  making  thereof, 
be  transmitted  and  delivered  to  the  Privy  Council,  for 
,  the  time  being,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors;  And  if 
any  of  the  said  laws,  within  the  space  of  six  months  after 
that  they  shall  be  so  transmitted  and  delivered,  be  de- 
clared by  usj  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  our^  or  their 
Privy  Council,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty,  or 
lawful  prerogative  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  or 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance,  due  to  the  legal  go- 
vernment of  this  realm,  from  the  said  JJ'illiatn  Penn,  or 
his  heirs,  or  of  the  planters  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
province,  and  that  thereupon  any  of  the  said  laws  shall 
\  be  adjudg-ed  and  declared  to  be  void  by  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  under  our,  or  their  privy  seal,  that  then, 
and  from  thenceforth  such  laws,  concerning  which  such 
judgment  and  declaration  shall  be  made,  shall  become 
void}  otlierwise  the  said  laws,  so  transmitted,  shall  re- 
main and  stand  in  full  force,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof 

Sectiox  \iu: 
"  Furthermore,  that  this  new  colony  may  the  more 
happily  increase  by  the  multitude  of  people  resortiing 
thither;  Therefore,  we^  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
do  give  and  grant,  by  these  presents,  power,  hcence, 
and  liberty  unto  all  the  liege  people  and  subjects,  both 


present  and  future,  of  us,  o\u'  heirs  and  successors,  (ex- 
cepting those,  who  shall  be  especially  forbidden)  to 
transport  themselves  and  families  unto  the  said  country, 
with  such  convenient  shipping,  as,  by  the  laws  of  this 
our  kingdom  of  England,  they  ought  to  use,  and  with 
fitting  provision)  paying  only  the  customs  therefore  due, 
and  there  to  settle  themselves,  dwell  and  inhabit  and 
plant,  for  the  public,  and  their  own  private  advantage. 

Sectiox  IX. 

"  And  furthermore,  that  our  subjects  may  be  the  ra- 
ther encouraged  to  undertake  this  expedition,  with  rea- 
dy and  cheerful  minds.  Know  ye,  That  we,  of  our  spe- 
cial grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  do 
give  and  grant,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  as  well  unt«> 
the  said  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  as  to  all  others, 
who  shall  from  time  to  time,  repair  unto  the  said  coun- 
try, full  licence  to  lade  and  freight,  in  any  ports  what- 
soever of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  the 
laws  made,  or  to  be  made,  within  our  kingdom  of  En- 
gkmd,  and  unto  the  said  country,  by  them,  their  serv- 
ants or  assigns,  to  transport  all  and  singular  their  goods, 
wares  and  merchandizes,  as  likewise  all  sorts  of  graia 
whatsoever,  and  all  other  things  whatsoever,  necessary 
for  food,  or  clothing,  not  prohibited,  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  our  kingdom  and  dominions,  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  said  kingdom,  without  any  let,  or  molestation 
of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  any  of  the  officers 
of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors;  saving  always  to  us,  our' 
heirs  and  successors,  the  legal  impositions,  customs,  or 
other  duties  and  payments  for  the  said  wares  and  mer- 
chandizes, by  any  law  or  statute,  due,  or  to  be  due,  to- 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors. 

(/SeCTIOJTX. 

"And  we  do  further,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
give  and  giant  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  free  and  absolute  power,  to  divide  the  said 
country  and  islands  into  towns,  hundreds  and  counties,! 
and  to  erect  and  incorporate  towns  into  burroughs,  and 
burroughs  into  cities,  and  to  make  and  constitute  fairs 
and  markets  therein,  with  all  other  convenient  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  fitness  of  the  places,  and  to  do  all, 
and  every  other  thing  and  things,  touching  the  premises, 
which  to  him,  or  them,  shall  seem  meet  and  requisite? 
albeit  they  be  such,  as  of  their  own  nature  might  other- 
wise require  a  more  special  commandment  and  warrant, 
than,  in  these  presents,  is  expressed. 

Section  XI. 

"  We  will  also,  and,  by  these  presents,  for  as,  ouf 
heirs  and  successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  licence,  by 
this  our  charter,  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  dwellers  m 
the  province  aforesaid,  both  present  and  to  come,  to 
import,  or  unlade,  by  themselves,  or  their  servants,  fac- 
tors, or  assigns,  all  merchandizes  and  goods  whatsoever, 
that  shall  arise  of  the  fruits  and  commodities  of  the  said 
province,  either  by  land  or  sea,  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  in  our  kingdom  of  England^ 
and  not  into  any  other  country  whatsoever:  and  we  give 
him  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  said  goods,  in  the  said 
ports;  and,  if  need  be,  within  one  year  nextafterthe  unla- 
ding of  the  same,  to  lade  the  said  merchandize  and  goods 
again,  into  the  same,  or  other  ships,  and  to  transport 
the  same  into  any  other  countries,  either  of  our  own  do- 
minions, or  foreign,  according  to  law;  provided  always, 
that  they  pay  such  customs  and  impositions,  subsidies 
and  duties  for  the  same,  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
as  the  rest  of  our  subjects  of  our  kingdom  of  England, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  bound  to  pay,  and  do  ob- 
serve the  acts  of  navigatloli,  and  other  laws,  in  tlii^t  be- 
half made. 

Section  XII. 

"  And  furthermore,  of  our  ample  and  special  giacc, 
certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  we  do,  for  us,  our 
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heirs  and  successors,  grant  unto  the  said  TViUiam  Penn, 
his  heirs  and  assig-ns,  full  and  absohite  power  and  au- 
thority, to  make,  erect  and  constitute,  witliin  the  said 
province,  and  the  isles  and  inlets  aforesaid,  such  and  so 
many  seaports,  harbours,  creeks,  havens,  keys,  and 
other  places,  for  discharg-in,^  and  unlading-  of  g-oods  and 
irierchandize,  out  of  the  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels, 
tlnd  landing  them  unto  such,  and  so  many  places,  and 
with  such  rig-hts,  jurisdictions,  liberties  and  privileges, 
unto  the  said  ports  belonging,  as  to  him  and  them  shall 
seem  most  expedient;  and  that  all,  and  singular  tlie 
ships,  boats  and  other  vessels,  which  shall  come  for 
merchandize  arid  trade,  into  the  said  province,  or  out  of 
the  same,  shall  be  laden,  or  unladen,  only  at  such  ports, 
as  shall  be  created  and  constituted  by  the  said  WilUam 
Pmn,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  (any  use,  custom  or  thing  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.)  Provided,  that  the  said 
VVilUam  Penn  and  his  heirs,  and  the  Lieutenants  and 
Governors,  for  the  time  being,  shall  admit  and  receive 
in  and  about  all  such  havens,  ports,  creeks  and  keys,  all 
officers  and  their  deputies,  who  shall  from  time  to  time, 
be  appointed  for  that  pm-pose  by  the  farmers,  csr  com- 
missioners of  our  customs  for  the  time  being. 

Section  XIII. 

"  And  we  do  further  appoint  and  ordain,  and  by  these 
presents;  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  grant 
iinto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that 
he,  tlie  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  may, 
from  time  to  time,  for  ever,  have  and  enjoy  the  customs 
and  subsidies,  in  the  ports,  harbours  and  other  creeks, 
aind  places  aforesaid,  within  tlie  province  aforesaid,  pay- 
able, or  due  for  merchandize  and  wares  there  to  be  laded 
and  unladed,  the  said  customs  and  subsidies  to  be  rea- 
sonably assessed,  upon  any  occasion,  by  themselves  and 
the  people  there,  as  aforesaid  to  be  assembled,  to  whom 
we  give  power  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,-  upon  just  cause,  and  due  proportion,  t6  as- 
sess and  impose  the  same,-  saving  unto  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  such  impositions  and  customs,  as,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  are,  and  shall  be  appointed. 

Section  XIV. 
"  And  it  is  our  farther  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  said 
WilUam  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  from  time  to 
time,  constitute  arid  appoint  an  Attorney  or  agent,  to  re- 
side in  or  near  our  city  o{  Londmi;  who  shall  make  known 
the  place  wiiere  he  shall  dwell,  or  may  be  found,  unto 
the  clerks  of  our  privy  council,  for  the  time  being,  or 
one  of  them,  and  shall  be  ready  to  appear  in  any  of  our 
courts,  at  Westminster,  to  answer  for  any  misdemeanor, 
that  shall  be  committed,  or  by  any  wilful  default,  or  ne- 
glect, permitted  by  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  against  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation;  and 
after  it  shall  be  ascertained,  in  any  of  our  courts,  what 
damages  we,  or  our  heirs,  or  successors,  sliall  have  sus- 
tained by  such  default,  or  neglect,  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  pay  the  same  within  one 
year,  after  such  taxation,  and  demand  thereof  from  such 
attorney;  or  in  case  there  shall  be  no  such  attorney  by 
the  space  of  one  year,  or  such  attorney  shall  not  riTake 
payment  of  such  damages,  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
?ind  answer  such  other  forfeitures  and  penalties,  witliin 
the  said  time,  as  by  acts  of  parliament,  in  England,  are 
,and  shall  be  provided  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  presents;  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  to  seize  and  resume  the  go- 
vernment of  the  said  province  or  country,  and  the  same 
to  retain,  until  payment  shall  be  made  thereof:  but  not- 
withstanding any  such  seizure,  or  resumption  of  the  go- 
vernment,- nothing  concerning  the  propriety,  or  owner- 
ship, of  any  lands,  tenements  or  other  hereditaments, 
goods  or  chattels  of  any  of  the  adventurers,  plaiiters  or 
owners,  other  than  the  respective  offenders  there,  shall 
any  ways  be  affected  or  molested  thereby. 

Section  XV. 

^-  jProvided  always,  ^i)4  oui'  will  and  pleasure  is,  th-at 


neither  the  said  William  Penn,  nor  his  heirs,  nor  any 
other,  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  province,  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter,  have  or  maintain,  any  correspondence 
With  any  other  king,  prince  or  state,  or  with  atiy  of  their 
subjects,  who  shall  then  be  in  war  against  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors;  nor  shall  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his 
heirs  or  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  province,  make 
war,  or  any  act  of  liostility  against  any  other  king,  prince 
or  state,  or  any  of  their  subjects,  who  shall  then  be  in 
league  or  amity  with  us,  our  heirs  and  successbfs. 

Section  XVI. 
"And  becausC;  in  so  remote  a  country,  and  situate, 
near  many  barbarous  nations,  the  incursions  as  well  of 
the  savages  tliemselves,  as  of  other  enemies,  pirates  and 
robbers,  may  probably  be  feared;  Therefore,  we  have 
given,  and,  for  us,  our  lieirs  and  successors,  do  give 
power,  by  these  presents,  to  the  said  William  Penn,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  by  themselves,  or  their  captains,  or 
otlier  their  officere,  to  levy,  muster  and  train  all  sorts  of 
men,  of  what  conchtion  soever,  or  wheresoever  born,  in 
the  said  province  of  Pensilvania,  for  the  time  being, 
and  to  make  war,  and  to  pursue  the  enemies  and  rob- 
bers aforesaid,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  even  without 
the  limits  of  the  said  province,  and  by  God's  assistance, 
to  vanquish  and  take  them,  and  being  taken,  to  put 
them  to  death,  by  the  laws  of  war,  or  to  save  them;  at 
their  pleasure,  and  to  do  all  and  every  other  things, 
wliich  unto  the  cliarge  and  office  of  a  captain  general 
of  an  army  belongeth,  or  hath  accustomed  to  belong,  as' 
fully  and  freely  as  any  captain  general  of  an  army  hath' 
ever  had  tlie  same. 

Section  XVIL 
"And  furthermore,  of  our  special  grace,'  and  of  our 
certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  we  have  given  and, 
granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and!' 
successors,  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  and  absolute  power,' 
licence  and  authority,  that  he  the  said  William  Penni 
bis  heirs  and  assigns,  from  time  to  time  hereafter  for 
ever,  at  his  or.tlieir  own  will  and  pleasure,  may  assign,' 
alien,  grant,  demise,  or  enfeoff' of  the  premises  so  many, 
and  such  parts  and  parcels  to  him,  or  them,  that  shall 
be  willing  to  purchase  the  same,  as  they  shall  think  fit; 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  them,  the  said  person,  or  persons' 
willing  to  take  and  purchase,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  in 
fee  simple,  or  fee  tail,  or  for  tlie  term  of  life,  lives,  or 
years,  to  be  held  of  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  as  of  the  said  seigniory  of  Windsor,  by  such  ser-:' ' 
vices,  customs  or  rents,  as  shall  seem  meet  to  the  said!' 
WilUam  Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  not  immediately 
of  us,'  om'  heirs  or  successors. 

Section  XVUI. 
"  And  to  the  srtme  person  or  persons,  and  to  all  and 
every  of  them,  we  do  give  and  grant,  by  these  presents, 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  licence,  authorit}'  and 
power,  that  such  person  or  persons,  may  take  tlie  pre- 
rpises,  or  an}'  parcel  thereof,  of  the  aforesaid  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  the  same  to  hold  to  them- 
selves, their  heirs  and  assigns,  in  what  estate  of  inherit- 
ance soever,  in  fee  simple,  or  in  fee  tail,  or  otherwise, 
as  to  him  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heii-s  or  assigns, 
shall  deem  expedient:  the  statute  made  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Edward,  the  son  of  King  Henry  late  King  of 
England,  our  predecessor  (commonly  called  the  statute, 
"  Quia  Emptorcs  Terrarum,"  lately  published  in  our 
kingdom  of  England,)  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

Section  XIX. 
"  And  by  these  presents,  we  give  and  grant  licence 
unto  the  said  William  Pemi  and  his  heirs,  and  likewise 
to  all,  and  every  such  person  or  persorts,  to  whom  the 
said  WilUam  Penn,  or  his  heirs,  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after, grant  any  estate  or  inheritance,  as  aforesaid,  to 
erect  any  parcels  of  land,  within  the  province  aforesaid, 
into  manors,  by  dnd  with  the  licence,  to  be  first  had  and 
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obtained,  for  that  purpose,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  said  William  Penn,  or  his  heirs;  and  in  every  of  the 
said  manors,  to  have  and  to  hold  a  Court-Baron,  withal] 
things  whatsoever,  wlilch  to  a  Court-Baron  do  belong-, 
and  to  have  and  to  hold  Fkiv  of  Frank  Pledge,  for  tiie 
conservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  better  g-overnment  of 
those  parts,  by  themselves,  or  their  stewards,  or  by  the 
lords  for  the  time  being-,  of  the  manors  to  be  deputed, 
when  tliey  shall  be  erected,  and,  in  the  same,  to  use  all 
thing-3  beloiig-in.g-  to  the  View  of  Frank  Pledge.  And 
we  do  further  gi-ant  licence  and  authority,  That  every 
such  person  or  persons,  who  shall  erect  an'y  such  manor, 
or  manors,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  or  may,  g-i-ant  all,  or  any 
part  of  his  said  land  to  any  person  or  person,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, or  any  other  estate  of  inheritance  to  be  held  of  the 
said  manors  respectively,  so  as  no  farther  tenure  shall 
be  created,  but  that  upon  all  farther,  or  other  aliena- 
tions thereafter  to  be  made,  the  said  lands  so  aliened 
shall  be  held  of  the  same  lord  and  his  heirs,  of  whom 
the  altener  did  then  before  hold,  and  by  the  like  rents 
and  services,  which  were  before  due  and  accustomed. 

Section  XX. 

"  And  furthermore,  our  pleasure  is,  and  by  fnese  pre- 
sents, for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  covenant 
and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,, that  we,  our  heirs  and  successors,  shaU  at 
no  time  hereafter,  set,  or  make,  or  cause  to  be  set,  or 
made,  any  imposition,  custom,  or  other  taxation,  rate,  or 
contribution  whatsoever,  in  and  upon  the  dwelJei-s  and 
inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  province,  for  their  lands,  te- 
nements, goods  orchattels,  within  the  said  prc5vince',  or 
in  and  upon  any  goods  and  merchandizes  within  the 
province,  or  to  be  laden,  or  unladen  within  the  ports,  or 
harbours  of  the  said  province,  unless  the  same  be  with 
the  consent  of  the  Proprietary,  or  _  Chief  Governor,  or 
Assembly,  or  by  act  of  parliament  in  England.- 

Stxiiout  XXI.' 
"And  our  pleasure  is,  and,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, we  charg-e  and  command,  that  this  our  declara- 
tion shall.be  from  henceforth,  from  time  to  time,  be  re- 
ceived and  allowed,  in  ail  our  courts,  and  before  all  the 
judg-es  of  us,  oiu' heirs  and  successors,  for  a  sufficient 
lawful  discharg-e,  pa^-ment  and  acquittance;  command- 
ing- all  the  officei-s  and  ministers  of  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, and  enjoining-  them  upon  pain  of  our  highest 
displeasure,  that  they  do  not  presume,  at  any  time,  to 
attempt  any  thing-  to  the  contrary  of  the  premises,  or 
that  do,  in  any  sort,  withstand  the  same;  but  that  thev 
be,  at  all  times,  aiding-  and  as!=istin.§-,  as  is  fitting-,  to  tlie 
said  William  Pern;,  and  his  heirs,,  and  unto  the  inhabi- 
tants and  merchants  of  the  province  aforesaid,  their  ser- 
vants, ministers,  factors  and  ass'g-ns,  in  the  full  use  and 
fruition  of  the  benefit  of  this  our  charter. 

ST:cTIO^'■  XXIL 
"  And  our  farther  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby,  for 
us,  our  heu-s  and  successors,  charg-e  and  require.  That, 
if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said' province,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  desirous, 
and  shall,  by  any  writing-,  or  by  anv  person  deputed  by 
them,  sig-nify  such  their  desire  to  the  bishop  London 
for  the  time  being-,  that  any  preacher,  or  preachers,  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  said  bishop,  may  be  sent  unto 
them,  for  their  instruction;  that  then  such  preacher  or 
preachers,  shall  and  may  reside  within  the  said  province 
without  any  denial,  or  molestation  whatsoever.  ' 

Section  XXIII. 
""I^ndif  perchance  hereafter  any  doaht  or  tiUect^oM 
should  arise  concerning-  the  true  sense  an-;,  rneanmV  of 
any  word,  clause,  or  sentence,  container  i„this  our  me 
sent  charter,  we  will  ordain  and  coi^.n  a   ;    Lt  at^  ^01 

ZTT''  \f  ""T^"'  int..rprettiL  be  mad 

the  x-of,  and  allovved,  m  any  of  o:i,  courts  whatsoever!  as 
shall  br  adjudged  most,  advantageous  and  fvrcur.Ki/;^ 
No.  19,"  ■  ' 


to  the  said.  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns:  Pro- 
vided  alioay&f  wo  interpretation  be  adm.ltted  thereof,  by 
which  the  allegiance  due  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, may  suffer  any  prejudice  or  diminution;  although 
express  mention  be  not  made,  in  these  presents,  of  the 
true  yearly  \-alue,  or  certainty  cf  the  premises,  or  any 
part  thereof,  oi^of  other  g-ifts  ajid  grants,  made  by  us, 
and  our  progenitors,  or  predecessor.?,  unto  the  said 
William  Penn:  Any  statute,  act^  ordinance,  provision, 
proclamation,  or  restraint,  heretofore  had,  made,  pub- 
lished, ordained,'  or  provided,  or  any  thing-,  cause,  or 
matter  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding.  In  loitness  whereof  we  have  caused 
these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent:  Witness  Ourself,  at 
Westminster,  the  fourth  day  of  Ivlarch,  in  the  three  and 
thirtieth  year  of  our  reig-n,  Anitoque  Domini  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eig-hty-one. 

By  writ  of  Privy  Seal, 

PIGOTT." 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Till!  following-  Letter,  copied  (with  several  others) 
some  years  ag-o  from  the  original,  then  in  possession  of  a 
g-entleman  in  this  city,  exhibits  the  orig-in  of  the  name, 
and  Penn's  feehngs  on  the  occasion  of  h.aving-  the  grant 
for  the  province  confirmed  to  hirn  under  the  great  seal 
of  England.    We  cannot  but  admire  his  modesty.' 

TO   KOEERT  TUENEE. 

5th  of  1st  Mo.  I68L 

Dear.  Friknb,  ^ 

My  true  love  iir  the  Lord  salutes  thee,  and  dear  friends 
that  love  the  Lord's  precious  truth  in  those  parts. — 
Thine  I  have,  and  for  my  business  here,  know  that  after 
many  v.-aitings,  watchings,  solicitings  and  disputes  in 
council,  this  day  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and  privi- 
leges, by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  king 
w.ould  give  it  in  honour  of  my  father.  I  chose  New 
Wafes,  being  as  this,  a  pretty  hilly  country,  but  Pemi 
bemg  Welsh  for  &  head,  as  Penmanmoire  in  Wales,  and 
Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  highest  land  in  Engiaud,  called  this  JPennsilvania, 
which  IS  the  high  or  head  woodlands;  for  I  proposed 
when  the  secretary— -a  Welshman— refused  to  have  it 
called  New  Wales,  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to 
It;  and  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king 
to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he  said  'twas  past,  and 
v/ould  take  it  upon  him;  nor  could  twenty  guineas 
move  the  under  secretarys  to  vary  the  name,  for  I  fear- 
ed  least  it  should  be  lookt  on  as  a  vanity  in  me,  apd  not 
as  a  respect  m  the  king,  as  it  truly  was  to  my  father, 
whom  he  often  mentions  v.'ith  praise.  Thou  mayst  com- 
municate  my  graunt  to  friends,  and  expect  shortly  my 
proposals:  'tis  a  clear  and  just  thing,  and  my  God  that 
has  given  it  me  through  many  difficulties,  will.  I  believe, 
bless  and  make  it  the  see.d  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a 
tender  care  to  the  government,  that  it  v.nll  be  well  laid 
at  nrst:  no  more  nai,'.',  but  dear  love  in  the  truth. 

Thy  true  friend, 

W.  PENN. 

The  Society  whose  report  is  inserted  below,  was  in- 
stituted during  the  past  ycar~-for  the  important  object 
of  promoting  "Education  throughout  the  State;  by  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  which 
the  elementary  branches  ofeduciticn'shail  be  taught  in 
the  respective  counties."  Its  ciject  and  plans  are  so 
fully  developed  in  the  Report,  &.c.  that  wo  deem  U  only 
necessary  to  invite  the  serious  attention  of  ovjr  read'ers 
to  the  statements  there  made. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION, 
In  Pennsylvania. 


The  importance  of  education  in  promoting  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  ever}^  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race,  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  reflect- 
ing- class  of  our  citizens.  The  inseparable  connexion 
subsisting  between  intelligence  and  virtue,  liberty  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  association  of  ignorance  with 
vice,  slaveiy  and  misery,  have  been  the  frequent  theme 
of  our  patriotic  statesmen.  Hence  the  incessant  efforts 
of  the  fi  iends  of  freedom  to  promote,  and  of  the  tools  of 
despotism  to  discourage,  every  plan  for  the  universal 
diflusion  of  knowledge.  In  the  great  scheme  of  self 
government,  it  has  been  admitted  as  an  axiom  tliat  the 
purity,  the  excellence,  and  the  very  existence  of  our 
political  institutions,  depend  on  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  citizens -the  universal  education  of  the 
people  forms  the  corner  stone  of  the  Constitution. 

These  principles  arc  so  universally  adinitted,  that  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  support  tliem  by  argument. 
No  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  value  of  edu- 
cation prevails  amongst  our  statesmen:  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring instruction  have  occasioned  a  diversity  of  senti- 
ment. AVhilst  some  maintain  that  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion may  flourish  when  trusted  to  the  eflbrts  of  indivi- 
duals unassisted  by  leg'islative  enactments  ortlie  bounty 
of  the  public  treasury,  another  large  and  respectable 
class,  whose  experience  has  convinced  them  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  opinion,  are  ardently  desirous  to  introduce 
into  the  commonwealth  some  system,  sanctioned  by  law, 
of  more  efficacy  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  plan 
which  is  now  in  operation.  Many  eftbrts  have  been 
made  to  effect  this  higlily  desirable  object  by  zealous 
and  patriotic  citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
With  a  firmness  of  purpose,  which  a  want  of  success  has 
never  relaxed,  these  efforts  have  been  persevcringly 
continued.  Although  the  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
rejected  the  petitions  contained  in  their  memorials,  and 
disregarded  tlie  advice  as  frequentl}'  repeated  in  the 
annual  messages  of  the  Executive  recommending  edu- 
cation to  their  fostering  care — still  their  labours  have 
not  been  entirely  in  vain:  the  public  attention  has  been 
awakened,  much  valuable  information  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  manifest  increase  of  the  friends  of  a  system 
for  the  promotion  of  public  educatio]i  has  been  effected, 
^nevertheless,  a  co-operation  in  effort,  as  well  as  unity 
of  design,  is  essential  to  success,  v.'hich  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  the  unconnected  and  even  contjs.dictory 
labours  which  have  heretofore  so  fi-ec^uently  proved 
abortive.  To  accomplish  the  important  purposes  which 
we  have  previously  mentioned,  a  more  promising,  and, 
Tve  venture  to  hope,  a  more  efficient  plan  has  been 
adopted.  An  association  has  been  formed  in  Pliiladel- 
phia,  with  branches  in  every  part  of  the  stale,  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  concentrating  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  public  schools,  and  thus  jointly  endea- 
vouring to  effect  what  individual  exertions  have  hitherto 
failed  to  accomjilish.  This  society  is  at  present-com- 
posed of  about  250  members,  and  a  correspondence  has 
been  commenced  with  120  members  who  reside  in  every 
district  of  tl)e  state.  It  is  intended  to  direct  the  con- 
tinual attention  of  the  public  to  tlie  importance  of  the 
subject;  to  collect  anddiflase  all  information  which  may 
be  deemed  v.iUiablc;  :md  to  persevere  in  their  labours 
until  they  sliall  be  crowned  with  success. 

In  pursuimce  of  these  objects,  the  society,  soon  after 
their  organization,  addressed  circular  lettei's  to  many 
intelligent  and  influential  citizens  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, .soliciting  information  and  assistance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  adverted.  The 
epirit  witli  which  this  coi  respondence  has  been  received, 
the  cordial  co-operation  which  has  been  promised,  and 
t!ie  v.aluablo  infoi-mation  which  has  been  imparted,  are 
Unly  gratifying. 


To  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prorholion  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

First  Report  on  the  present  state  of  Education  in  tlis 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  respectfully  report  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  appointed,  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  every  means  of  acquiring  correct 
information  in  relation  to  the  important  subject  of  "  the 
present  state  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania:"  they  have  carefully  examined  the  cor- 
respondence which  the  Society  has  maintained  with 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  public  spirited  citizens 
residing  in  every  part  of  the  state;  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination  they  respectfully  submit  for  consideration. 

As  the  higher  branches  of  education  which  are  taught 
in  our  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Academies  are  not  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  inquiry,  the  committee  will,  in 
the  present  report,  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
subject  of  elementary  education. 

of  the  importance  of  education  to  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  there  is  but  one  opinion  entertained  by  the  in^ 
telligent,  but  much  diversity  of  sentiment  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  this 
highly  desirable  object.  As  we  do  not  propose,  in  this 
preliminary  rejjorf,  to  recommend  any  system  for  adop- 
tion, we  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  means  which  are 
already  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  j 
our  Commonwealth. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster*  public  schools,  sup- 
ported by  public  taxes,  and  accessible  to  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously, have  been  established  by  law;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  education  conferred  on  thousands  who  might 
otherwise  have  continued  in  ig-norance.  For  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  this  plan,  our  citizens  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  patriotic,  intelligent  and  persevei  ing  efforts  of  * 
a  few  individuals,  who  were  compelled  to  combat  with 
the  ignorance,  the  prejudices  and  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  numerous  active  and  hostile  opponents:  their  be- 
nevolent designs  were  but  partially  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  consequently  have  not  been  carried  into  ' 
execution  in  any  of  the  other  towns  of  Pennsylvania. 

Although  repeated  applications  have  been  made  to 
our  Legislature  by  memorials  signed  by  numerous  and 
respectable  citizens,  and  supported  by  many  of  the. 
members  of  both  houses  of  our  assembly — and  although, 
the  cause  of  education  is  a  never  failing  topic  recom- 
mended  in  the  annual  message  of  our  Governors — every 
effort  to  establish  a  school  fund,  or  any  general  plan  for 
promoting  common  elemental-}' schools  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  districts  above  men- 
tioned, or  to  those  which  have  so  long  and  so  usefull}' 
flourished  in  several  of  our  sister  states,  has  proved 
abortive. 

With  the  exceptions  which  v.-e  have  mentioned,  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  those  elementary 
schools  in  which  the  children  of  our  citizens  at  present 
receive  the  rudiments  of  instruction,  almost  exclusively 
to  the  efforts  of  those  individuals  who  depend  on  them 
for  the  means  of  support:  the  character  of  these  schools 
consequently  depends  on  the  individuals  who  administer 
their  concerns.  Although,  doubtless,  many  schools  ex- 
ist which  justify  the  high  reputation  which  the)-  enjoy, 
the  committee  are  compelled  to  state  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  institutions  are  unworthy  of  the  State  m 
which  they  are  permitted  to  continue.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  the  absolute  property  of  indi-  j 
vidiials,  no  supervision  or  effectual  control  can  be  exer-  J 
cised;  it  is  therefore  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 
many  abuses  prevail  in  the  management  of  these  in-e- 
sponsible  institutions. 

Individuals,  sometimes  destitute  of  character,  and  fre- 
quently of  the  requisite  abilities  and  attainments,  esta- 
blish these  seminaries  more  fiom  a  desire  of  private 


*  Recently  a  law  has  been  passed  .authorising  the  es- 
tablishment of  similar  schools  in  Pittsburg. 
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speculation,  than  the  important  and  leg-itimate  end  wliich 
tliey  ostensibly  announce  to  the  public.  Hence  the  ig- 
norance, the  inattention,  and  even  the  immorality  of  the 
teachers  of  our  common  schools,  have  long'  been  sub- 
jects of  regret  to  the  reflecting  and  benevolent  class  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Frequent  efibrts  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  public  spirited  to 
-diininish,  if  not  entirely  to  prevent,  these  evih  in  their 
respective  districts,  by  organizing  associations  for  the 
.purpose  of  procuring  suitable  instructoi-s  for  tlieir  chil- 
dren. 

This  plan,  when  zealously  pursued,  has  been  attend- 
ed by  the  most  beneficial  results;  but  is  necessarilv  limit- 
ed, and  generally  transient  in  its  effects;  depending  for 
its  success,  as  well  as  its  establishment  and  continuance, 
on  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is 
.a  common,  but  very  true  remark,  that  the  performance 
of  duties  relating  equally  to  the  common  interests  of  so- 
ciety, is  too  frequentl}'  neglected  when  the  performance 
of  these  duties  is  not  specifically  assigned  to  particular 
persons:  hence  the  general  inattention  to  the  charac- 
ter of  schoolmasters;  in  consequence  of  which  individu- 
als are  frequently  permitted  to  usurp  this  important  sta- 
tion, who  are  entirely  incapable  of  filling  many  of  even 
tlie  humblest  occupations  of  society.  In  accepting  the 
very  small  salaries  with  which  many  of  them  ai-e  content- 
ed, they  at  once  gratify  tlie  unwise  parsimon}-  of  the  pa- 
rents of  their  pupils,  and  attach  at  least  a  modest  valua- 
tion to  their  own  services.  Even  these  apologies  for 
schools  have  not  been  universally  established  throughout 
our  commonwealth.  In  some  districts  no  schools  of  any 
description  exist.'  no  means  whatever  of  acquiring  edu- 
cation are  resorted  to.  Teachers  are  unwilling  to  incur 
the  expense  of  estabhshing  seminaries,  unless  some  pro- 
bability exists  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
to  afford  them  the  means  of  maintenance.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  the  jarring  interests  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  relation  to  suitable  sites  for  school-houses,  and 
sometimes  the  culpable  apathy  of  the  population,  occa- 
sion whole  districts  to  remain  destitute  of  these  all-im- 
portant institutions.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  ignorance,  audits  never  failing  consequence  crime, 
prevail  in  these  neglected  spots  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  other  more  favoured  portions  of  our  state. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  U. 
,  States,  that  of  the  number  of  those  criminals  who  are  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  the  coiyts  of  justice,  a  very  large 
proportion  consists  of  these  unfortunate  individuals 
\yhose  education  has  been  neglected;  of  those  to  whom 
literary  on-eligious  instruction  have  never  been  impart- 
ed in  schools  or  places  of  worship.*  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  statement,  your  committee  ai-e  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  state  that  they  have  received  in- 
formation from  the  most  unquestionable  sources  that 
many  children  are  pei-mitted  to  remain,  in  some  parts  of 
our  commonwealth,  to  whom 'ho  religious  instruction  has 
ever  been  imparted;  to  whom  the  attributes  of  their 
Creator,  and  the  great  end  of  their  existence,  are  alike 
unknown.  The  simple  statement  of  this  Lamentable  and 
opprobi-ious  fact,  speaks  more  than  the  most  laboured 
dissertation  on  the  neglect  of  education  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Such  are  the  present  means  of  diffusing  elementary 
education  to  the  children  of  those  whose  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances  enable  them  to  afford  the  benefits  of  ins'truc- 
tion.  But  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  present  system 
are  peculiarly  experienced  by  that  class  of  our  popula- 
tion who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  their  offspring.  The  eighth  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  contemplates  the 
instruction  of  all  classes  of  her  citizens:  the  legislative 
enactment  of  1809  requires  the  assessors  in  the  respec- 
tive counties  to  ascertain  and  return  the  number  of  chil- 
dren wliose  parents  are  unable,  tlirough  po^•erty,  to  fur- 

*  Many  of  the  tenants  of  our  penitentiaries  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 


nish  them  with  the  mear.s  of  education:  and  such  chil- 
dren are  required,~or  i-atlier  permitted,  to  be  instructed 
at  tlie  most  convenient  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the 
several  counties. 

The  law  in  question  has  been  in  many  instances  en- 
tirely and  culpably  neg-Iected;  in  some  but  partlaliy  ex- 
ecuted, and  in  others  perverted  ana  abused.  The  funds 
aDpropri.ited  for  this  useful  chai'ity  have,  in  some  cases, 
been  embezzled  by  tlje  fraudulent  ag'euts  in  whom  an 
unguai'ded  confidence  was  reposed. 

The  provisions  of  tlie  act  are  incomplete,  and  fre- 
quently inoperative:  no  compulsoiy  metiiod  is  pi'ovlded 
to  ensure  cither  a  return  of  the  nmnber  of  children  who 
are  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  the  treasury,  or  to  require 
their  attendance  at  school,  v.hen  they  are  returned  by 
the  assessors:  hence  the  negligence  of  the  free  scholaj-s, 
united  with  that  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  counties, 
has  produced  results  which  the  Legislature  could  not 
foresee.  In  some  cases  only  a  few  children,  two  or 
three  in  number,  have  been  returned  in  each  family; 
and  the  remainder  have  been  illegall  v,  and  intentionally 
i  excluded  from  receiving  any  pai-ticipation  in  tlie  bene- 
j  fits  of  this  charitj-,  w  hich  was  intended  to  be  uiiiversal. 
I  Fromaparsimoniousdesire  of  saving- to  the  county  treasu- 
ry, the  cheapest,  and  consequently  the  most  inefficient, 
schools  have  been  usualh'  selected  by  the  commission- 
ers. Even  this  miserable  substitute  for  education  is  im- 
parted in  some  of  the  counties,  on/y  during  a  few  months 
in  each  year.  In  a  few  disti-icts  only,  has  the  system  es- 
tablished by  law  been  faithfully  pursued,  but  the  result 
has  not  equalled  the  expectations  of  the  Legislature,  ei- 
^  ther  in  regard  to  the  economy  or  efficiency  of  the  plan, 
I  The  suins  drawn  from  the  county  treasuries  for  defraying 
I  the  education  of  the  poor  is  partially,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  researches,  not  accurately  known  by  your 
committee,  but  they  are  induced  to  suppose  thiit  the 
annual  amount  at  present  expended  by  the  public  and 
by  individuals  to  support  the  existing  imperfect  semina- 
ries, is  perhaps  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  highly  effi- 
cient systems  wlxich  are  in  successful  operation  in  some 
of  our  sister  states. 

We  have  reserved  hitherto  our  opinion  of  the  great 
and  radical  defect,  tiie  incurable  evil,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania— a  system  which  is 
in  opposition  to  the  most  sensitive  and  the  strongest  mo- 
ral feelings  of  citizens.  The  feelings  of  manv  of  the 
poorer  classes  will  not  permit  them  to  enroll  themselves 
&s  paupers,  in  order  that  their  children  m.ay  receive  their 
education  from  the  charity  of  the  public.  Kence  this 
proud  feeling,  w'hether  censurable  or  otherwise  it  is  not 
our  intention  at  present  to  inquire,  frequently  deprives 
them  of  the  only  means  of  instruction  oil  ered  to  their  ac- 
ceptance. 

This  appears  to  your  committee  to  offer  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  failure  of  the  present  well  meant  legislative 
provision:  a  provision  made  without  a  due  regard  for  or 
knowledge  of  the  deep  and  cherished  feelings  of  our 
citizens.  The  pride  of  independence  scorns  to  receive 
even  the  greatest  blessings  which  man  can  bestow,  when 
tlie  proffered  boon  is  offered  for  acceptance  in  the  hu- 
miliating form  of  a  pubhc  ch;irity.* 


This  feeling  has 


In  our  large  cities,  where  pauperism  has  long  pre- 
vailed, misery  and  demoralization  necessarily  diminish 
the  sensibility  or  degrade  the  feelings  of  a  large  class  of 
the  population,  whose  daily  means  of  subsistence  are 
supplied  by  public  or  private  charit)-,  or  whose  uncer- 
tain and  unprofitable  laboiu'  yields  an  inadequate  and 
precarious  support.  The  feeling  of  humiliation  is  less- 
ened by  the  number  of  the  indigent  who  participate  in 
misfortune:  consequently  charity,  in  any  form,  will  be 
received  with  eagerness. 

Hence,  in  Philadelphia,  many  of  the  indigent  do  not 
hesitate  to  av,ail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction 
which  are  offered  to  them  gratuitously  in  the  well  con- 
ducted public  schools  of  that  city.  With  such  excep- 
tions, we  believe  that  the  fcelingrs  of  the  majoritj'  of  our 
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prevented,  and,  whilst  hninan  nature  remains  the  same, 
ahva3's  will  prevent,  the  success  of  all  similar  leg'islative 
enactments.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  for  tv,-enty 
3'ears  in  Pennsylvaiiia;  it  has  been  tried  in  Virginia,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  other  states;  and  the  unvarying- 
result  has  been  a  failure,  complete,  unequivocal,  but, 
v-'e  venture  to  hope,  not  uninstructive._ 

Your  committee  have  now  performed  the  laborious 
but  useful  task  of  invcstig-ating-  the  complicated  subject 
to  Vvhich  their  researches  have  been  directed.  They 
have  endeavoured  briefly  to  describe  "  the  state  of  Ed- 
ucation in  Pennsylvania."  In  another  report  they  will 
endeavour  to  submit  to  the  society  a  .system  which  they 
are  induced  to  suppose  is  suitable  for  adoption  in  our 
Commonwealth.  Sig-ned,  • 

ROBERTS  VAUX, 
JOHN  WURTS, 
GEORGE  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  B.  DAVIDSON. 
PnitABELPnii.  ^nril  1.?,  1828, 


Constitution  of  the  Pamsi/h.ania  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Fuhlic  Schook, 

Convinced  of  the  powerful  ag-ency  of  education,  in 
forming'  the  characters  of  Nations;  stimulated  by  the  no- 
ble example  and  enlig'htened  policy  of  other  states,  as 
well  as  by  a  knowledg-e  of  the  advantag-es  which  have 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  public  primary 
schools  in  the  first  school  district  of  Penns3-lvania;  and 
desirous  to  g-ive  efficient  operation  to  the  constitutional 
injunction,  that  schools  shall  be  established  throug-hout 
the  State,  so  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  g-i-atis — We, 
the  subscribers,  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  that 
important  object,  have  associated  ourselves  and  adopted 
the  following  Constitution  for  om-  g-overnment. 

Article  1.  The  associ.ation  shall  be  denominated  "The 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
Schools."  '    ■       .  - 

Article  2.  The  object  cf  the  Society  shall  be  the  pro- 
inotion  of  education  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  encourag'ing'the  establishment  of  Public  Schools, 
in  which  the  elementary  branches  of  education  shall  be 
taught  in  the  respective  counties  of  the  Commonwealth; 
for  the  attainment  of  the  end,  the  Society  shall  open  and 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  such  zealous,  intellig-ent 
and  patriotic  citizens,  as  may  be  induced  to  co-operate 
v>'ith  it,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and  nev/spa- 
pers,  such  information  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and 
adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  appear  to  be  best  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  the  object  of  its  creation. 

Ariich  3.  Tile  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  two  Con-esponding- 
Secretaries,  a  Recording'  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  fif- 
teen members,  who,  in  addition  to  the  preceding'  offi- 
cers, shall  compose  the  council. 

Article  4.  There  shall  be  tv/o  stated  meetings  of  the 
Society  in  each  year,  viz.  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
and  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

Article  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  at  the  first  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
each  ye.ar. 

Article  6.  If  a  vacancy  in  office  occur,  it  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Council  until  the  next  annual  election  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Article  7.  If  the  Society  omit  to  hold  an  annual  elec- 
tion, the  existing-  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
next  annual  election. 

Article  8.  The  duties  of  the  officers  respectively  and 
of  the  Council,  shall  be  such  as  the  By-Laws  shall  from 
time  to  time  define  and  require. 

Article  9.  The  members  of  the  Society  shall  consist 
of  three  classes.    First,   C^onti-Ibuting'  Members.  Se- 

poorer  citizens  will  continue  to  render  the  law  of  1809 
is  a  great  measure  inopei-ative. 


cond.  Corresponding  Members.  Third,  Honorary 
Members. 

Article  10.  Any  person  who  shall  give  his  assent  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  by  subscribing  his 
name  thereto,  shall  be  considered  a  contributing  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Ariich  11.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  consenting  thereto. 

Article  12.  Each  contributing  member  shall  pay  an- 
nually two  dollars. 

Article  13.  The  election  of  Honorary  and  Correspond- 
ing Members  shall  be  b}-  the  Council.  Any  member 
may  propose  any  person  to  the  Cuuncil  as  an  Honorary 
or  Corresponding'  Member. — Two  thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  of -the  council  present  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  election  of  an  honorary  member,  and  a  majority 
cf  such  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  a  Cor- 
responding Member. 

Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society. 
President. — Roberts  Vaux. 

Vice  Presidents. — ^John  Sergeant,  John  Wurts. 

.  Corresponding  Secretaries, — George  W.  Smith,  George 
M.  Stroud. 
Treasurer. — 'William  B.  Davidson. 
Ficcording  Sccretai-y. — Augustus  H.  Richards. 
Coimcil. 

Gerard  Ralston  Benj.  W.  Richards 

George  W.  Toland  Edward  Settle 

Mathew  Carey  Thomas  Earp 

Weston  C.  Donaldson  John  A.  Leamy 

George  M'Leod  Joseph  P.  Grant 

Jacob  Lex  Ellis  H.  Y'ai-nal! 

James  A.  Mahany  Peter  Hay 

Robert  Eaj'p. 
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First  Report  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  jr.  on  the  Juniata  locw- 
tion. 

To  the  honourahle  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GENTLI|]>IEiy, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  In  part,  my  opinion  of 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  sides  of  the  Juniata  river 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  from  Lewistown  to  the 
Susquehanna  river.  In  submitting  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  remark,  that  I  have  pi'edicated  them  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  economy  of  the  work  and  the  bene- 
fits which  will  result  to  tiie  citizens,  from  the  location 
of  the  line. 

I  therefore  recommend,  that  the  canal  should  com- 
mence at  the  mouth  of  the  Kishocoquillis  creek,  at  Lew- 
istown, and  continue  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to 
North's  Island.  At  this  point  to  cross,  by  a  dam,  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  end  for  the  present  at  or  near 
the  head  of  Duncan's  Lower  Island,  until  nev/  examina- 
tions can  be  made  to  establish  the  most  el'glble  pomttp . 
terminate  the  canal  on  the  Susquehaima  river. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

DE  WITT  CLINTON,  Jn.  Engineer. 

Eurrishurg,  July  'i,  182". 

First  Report  of  Mr.  Guilford  on  the  Juniata  location. 
To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania.  . 
Gewtlemek, 

In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  board,  di- 
recting III:  Clinton  and  myself  to  "make  further  exam- 
inations on  each  side  of  the  Juniata,  between  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  Lewistown,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
side  of  the  river  is  rapst  favourable  and  most  proper  to. 
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be  adopted  for  the  Gonstniction  of  a  canal,"  I  have  the 
honoui-  to  report.  That,  from  an  exasir.nation  of  -  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  Juniata  river,  from  Dun- 
can's Lower  Is!a:id  to  North's  Island,  near  Millerstown, 
I  concur  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  op'nioji  that  the  south 
bank  of  the  .funiata,  from  Duncan's  to  North's  island  is 
the  most  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  location  of  the 
canal. 

I  have  not  had  time,  since  tlie  resolution  of  the  board, 
to  finish  the  surveys  on  the  Su3q,uehanna  and  make  fur- 
ther examinations  on  the  Jun'ata  river;  but,  from  the 
descriptions  given  by  IVIr.  Clinton,  Mr.  White,  and  re- 
spectable people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  countr}',  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Juniata,  above 
Millerstown,  I  believe  the  north  side  of  the  Juniata  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  above 
that  place. 

Respectfull}'  submitted, 
SIMEON  GUILFORD,  Engineer. 

My  1,  182r. 

Joint  Report  of  Messrs.  Guilford  and  Clinton  on  the  Juni- 
ata location. 

To  the  honourable  Board  of  Pennsylvania  Canal  Cprnruis- 
sioners. 

Gektlemex, 

On  the  first  of  last  month  we  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting' our  views  on  the  location  of  a  canal,  from  Lewis- 
town  to  the  head  of  Duncan's  Island.  We  have  since, 
in  compliance  with  our  instructions,  completed  the  ne- 
cessary examinations  below  that  point,  and  the  surveys 
and  sounding's  of  the  several  proposed  places  of  crossing 
the  Susquehanna  with  a  canal.  We  have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  mention  the  result,  with  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  several  places. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  crossing  of  the  Susqucr 
hanna  with  a  dam.  This  latter  work  is  necessary  on  the 
present  location  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal,  and 
a  dam  is  commenced  for  this  purpose  on  Foster's  upper 
rift. 

The  places  that  have  been  proposed  to  cross  the  Sus- 
quehanna, is  at  Duncan's  Lower  Island  and  Clark's  Low- 
er Ferry.  The  dam  constructing-  on  Foster's  Rift  will 
not  raise  the  water  sufRcientiy  hig-h  to  allow  boats  to 
cross  in  low  water  at  Duncan's  Island.  We  consider 
the  construction  of  a  channel  at  that  point  impractica- 
ble. It  would  therefore  be  necessary,  in  crossing  on  a 
low  level  at  this  point,  to  construct  a  dam  three  feet 
hig^h,  the  top  of  which  to  be  only  eig-hteen  feet  below 
the  level  established  for  the  aqueduct. 

On  a  review  of  our  several  estimates,  and  a  careful 
comparison,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  crossing  of  the  ca- 
nal, either  on  a  high  or  low  level,  at  Duncan's  Lower 
Island,  would  be  the  most  proper  place.  We  would  al- 
so remark,  that  if  an  aqueduct  is  necessary,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  economical  to  construct  it  at  this  time 
than  hereafter.  If  the  lower  level  should  be  adopted 
for  the  present,  it  will  occasion  the  expenditure  of  fifty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  on  works  which  will  be  render- 
ed entirely  useless,  should  the  aqueduct  be  found  unne- 
cessary hereafter,  which  in  our  opinion  it  will  be. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
board,  the  following  comparative  estimates  of  the  seve- 
ral plans: 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  uniting-  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna canals,  near  the  head  of  Duncan's  Island,  and 
constructing-  a  canal  upon  a  high  level  across  the  island, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river  by  an 
aqueduct,  or  by  a  tow  path  connected  with  a  turnpike 
bridge,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata. 

Aqueduct  across  the  Juniata,  near  the  head 
Duncan's  Island 

Canal,  from  the  junction  to  the  point  of  Dun- 
can's Island 

Aqueduct  over  Susquehanna 


$  33,306 

15,395 
120,741 


Three  locks  of  stone  on  eastern  side  of  the 

Susquehanna 
Canal  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  eastern  divi- 
'  si  on  canal 

Dam  of  stone  across  the  Susquehanna  at  Fos- 
ter's falls 


If  an  aqueduct  is  not  constructed,  there  must 
be  deducted  from  the  above  for  the  cost  of 
the  aqueduct,  three  locks  of  stone,  and  the 
dam  at  Foster's  falls 


Add  for  the  turnpike  and  tow  path  bridge 
do.  do.  3  locks  of  wood  and  rough  stone 

Dam  above  mouth  Juniata  across  Susque- 
hanna 


Deduct  from  this  sum  the  difference  in  cost 
of  canal  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  eastern 
division  on  the  low  level 


24,000 
30,595 
16,650 
i240,68r 

161,391 

§79,296 
73,043 
6,000 

9,157 

167,496 

15,000 
$  152,496 


Estimate  of  the  cost  of  uniting  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna canals,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Juniata  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river  at 
Clark's  lower  ferry,  by  an  aqueduct,  or  by  a  tow  path, 
connected  with  a  turnpike  bridge. 

Juniata  canal  around  Onion  hill  $  57,092 

Susquehanna  canal  on  Duncan's  Island  8,844 
Canal  from  junction  to  Clark's  lower  ferry  6,144 
Aqueduct  across  Juniata  river  30,582 
do.  do.  Susquehanna  river  151,776 
Dam  of  stone  at  Foster's  falls  16,650 
Three  locks  of  stune  24,000 

$  295,088 


If  an  aqueduct  is  not  built,  there  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  above,  the  cost  of  an 
aqueduct  and  stone  locks 


Add  for  the  turnpike  and  tow  path  bridge 
do.    do.    three  locks  of  wood  and  rough 
stone 

do.    do.    turnpike,   bridge  and  towing 
path  across  the  Juniata 


175,776 

§119,312 
85,485 

6,000 

14,869 

$  225,666 


Estimate  of  uniting  the  canals  upon  a  low  level,  and 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  river,  by  a  tow  path,  connect- 
ed with  a  turnpike  bridge  at  Clark's  ferry. 
Tow  path  around  Onion  bottom  hill,  for  the 

Juniata  canal  8,739^ 
Dam  across  the  Juni.ita  7,880 
Canal  on  Duncan's  Island  7,393 

do.  on  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  4,477 
Bridge  and  tow  path  across  the  Susquehanna  85,485 

do.         do.  do.         Juniata  22,343 

Dam  at  Foster's  falls  16,650 
Five  locks  of  wood  and  rough  stone  9,000 

$  161,967 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  uniting  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna canals  upon  alow  level,  and  crossing  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  by  a  tow  path  connected  with  a  turn- 
pike bridge,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata. 
Tow  path  around  Onion  hill  for  Juniata 
canal  8,739 
Dam  across  the  Juniata  river  7,880 
Tow  path  bridge  across  do.  ,  8,500 
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Canal  on  Duncan's  Island  7,393 
"Turnpike  and  tow  path  bridge  across  the 

Susquehanna  73,043 
Canal  from  the  bridge  to  eastern  division  of 

canal  15,595 

Dam  of  stone  across  the  Susquehanna  9,157 

Five  locks  of  wood  and  roug-h  stone  9,000 

$  139,307 


RECAPITULATION. 

tJost  of  uniting  the  canals  on  the  north  side  of  the  Juni- 
ata, and  crossing  the  Susquehanna  by  an  aqueduct 
at  Clark's  upper  ferry  S  240, 887 

Cost  of  uniting  on  the  south  side  of  Juniata, 
■and  crossing-  at  Clark's  lower  ferry  295,088 


Difference  in  favotir  of  upper  ferry 


$  54,201 


Cost  of  uniting  the  canals  at  the  above  places  on  a  high 

level  with  tow  path  bridges. 
At  upper  feiTy  152,496 
Lower  ferry  225,666 


Difference  in  favour  of  upper  ferry 


$  73,170 


The  cost  of  canals  on  the  low  level  for  the  purpose  of 

crossing  the  Susquehanna  with  a  tow  path  bridge. 
At  Clark's  lower  ferry  $  161,967 

do.      upper  ferry  139,307 


Dlffefence  in  favour  of  upper  ferry 


$  22,660 


REMARKS. 

Ifthe  canal  should  cross  the  Susquehanna  river  at  any 
point  below  Clark's  lower  ferry,  it  will  increase  the 
length  of  an  aqueduct  or  bridge,  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred feet.  Should  they  cross  at  Cove  mountain,  aque- 
ducts will  be  necessary  over  the  Little  Juniata  and  Sber- 
nan's  creek. 

In  estimating  the  expense  of  constructing  the  aque- 
ducts and  bridges,  calculations  have  been  made  for 
stone  abutments  and  piers,  with  superstructures  of  wood. 
The  piers  of  the  aqueduct  across  the  Susquehanna  to  be 
one  hundred  feet  span,  and  the  bottom  of  the  superstruc- 
tures twenty  feet  above  the  river,  at  low  water.  The 
piers  of  the  bridges  are  calculated  to  be  two  hundred 
feet  span,  and  the  aqueduct  across  the  Juniata  50  feet 
span;  the  width  of  the  aqueduct  eighteen  feet  in  the 
clear. 

In  estimating  the  expense  of  uniting  the  Juniata  and 
•Susquehanna  canals  on  a  low  level,  with  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  on  a  level  three  feet 
higher  than  the  canal  is  located  at  present,  nothing  has 
been  added  for  the  cost  of  a  lock  three  feet,  which 
would  be  necessary.    As  the  expense  of  the  lock,  if  lo- 
cated about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  falls,  would  be 
less  than  the  expense  of  rock  excavation  which  would 
tie  saved  by  such  location,  without  increasing  the  wall- 
ing and  embankment,  or  any  part  of  the  line. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Signed        DE  WITT  CLINTON,  Jn. 
SIMEON  GUILFORD, 

Engineers. 

HarrUlurg,  August  2,  1827. 

(To  be  coulinued.) 
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A  conference  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1715,  and 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  Delawares;  on  that  occa- 
sion, Sassoonan,  one  of  their  chiefs,  said, — 

"The  calumet,  which  we  carried  to  all  the  nations, 
we  have  now  brought  here; — it  is  a  sure  bond  of  peace 
amongst  them,  and  between  us  and  you; — wc  desire,  by 
holding  up  our  hands,  that  the  God  of  heaven  may  wit- 
ness, that  there  may  be  a  firm  peace  between  you  and 
us  forever.    We  heard  of  some  murmurs  among  some 


of  our  people,  and  to  prevent  any  trouble  we  come  to 
renew  our  former  bond  of  friendsliip.  When  William 
Penn  first  came,  he  made  a  cleai',,  and  open  road,  all  the 
way  to  the  Indians;  we  desire  the  same  may  be  kept 
open,  that  all  obstructions  may  be  removed,  of  wincb,, 
on  our  side,  we  will  take  care.  Let  the  peace  be  so 
firm,  that  you  and  us,  joined  hand  in  hand,  even  if  the 
greatest  tree  falls,  it  shall  not  divide  us.  As  our  fiithers 
have  been  in  peace,  so  let  us,  and  our  children  as  they 
come  into  the  world  hereafter,  be  in  peace,  that  it  may 
be  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  forever." " 
Such  were  the  noble  sentiments,  the  grateful  recol- 
lections, and  the  honourable  desires,  of  that  high-minded 
race;  and  the  promulgation  of  them  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because,  before  the  council  terminated,  the  same 
chief  uttered  the  complaint  of  his  nation,  in  this  fearless 
and  sarcastic  strain:  "  I  will  now  speak  of  the  trade  be- 
tween 3'ou  and  us.  It  has  been  like  a  house  with  two 
doors,  one  for  us,  and  one  for  the  English,  but  the  goods 
were  placed  in  the  dark,  so  that  we  did  not  know  how 
we  were  dealt  with.  We  want  the  terms  of  trade  set- 
tled, so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  in  dang-er  of  being 
cheated.  We  arc  often  imposed  upon  by  the  lightness 
of  your  money.  You  certainly  know  the  value  of  ours. 
I  wish  this  evil  put  out  of  the  way." — Vaux's  Aimiver- 
sary  Discourse. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  CABINET  OF  NATUR.\L 
SCIENCE. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  Report  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  "Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence," from  which  we  make  some  interesting  extracts, 
not  having-  space  for  the  whole  report.  Such  institu- 
tions, as  the  Athenxum  (noticed  in  our  last)  and  the 
Cabinet  are  highly  creditable  to  Chester  County,  whose 
natural  resources,  if  investigated  with  the  zeal  at  present 
manifested,  must  soon  become  well  ascertained — were 
every  county  in  the  state  to  imitate  the  laudable  exam- 
ple of  Chester  County,  what  an  interesting  amount  of 
information,  would  in  a  few  years  be  collected;  and 
what  a  salutary  tendency  would  such  institutions  have 
to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  the  citizens! 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  had  been  done  in 
the  Science  of  Zoology,  in  Cliester  County;  but  the 
study  of  Minerals  received  considerable  attention,  and 
Botany  was  cultivated  with  much  interest,  at  an  early 
period.  In  the  year  1774,  the  late  Humphrey  Marshall 
established  his  Botanic  Garden,  at  Marshallton:  he  appli- 
ed himself  very  diligently  to  the  improvement  of  the 
place,  and  to  the  collection  of  plants,  especially  such  as 
were  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  The  Garden 
soon  obtained  a  reputation;  and  for  many  years  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Marshall,  it  had  become  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  men  of  science:  Mr.  Frederick  Pursh  in- 
forms us,  that  it  was  the  first  place  of  a  Botanical  cha- 
racter visited  by  him,  after  his  arrival  in  America.  Af- 
ter the  decease  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  in  the  year 
1801,  we  believe  that  no  improvements  were  made  in 
the  garden,  and  since  the  death  of  Doctor  Moses  Mar- 
shall, in  1813,  the  Botany  of  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  neglected.  But  it  still  exhibits  many  in- 
teresting-relics,  as  pine  andfirtrees — the  willow  leaved 
and  English  oaks,  the  Kentucky  nickar  tree,  the  buck- 
eye, and  .several  species  of  magnolia.  The  trees  we 
have  mentioned,  with  various  interesting  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  which  survive  the  general  ruin,  are 
memorials  of  the  interest  which  was  formerly  taken  in 
the  g.arden  by  its  venerable  founder. 

Ilumpln-cv  Marshall  was  born  10th  October,  1722, 
O.  S.  in  West-Bradford  township,  near  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Brandy  wine,  and  died  5th  Nov.  1801.  His  father, 
Abraham  Marshall,  emigrated  from  Derbyshire,  En- 
gland, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having,  about  that  time,  be- 
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come  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends.  He  first  set- 
tled near  Darby,  where  he  married,  and  shortly  after- 
wards removed  to  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  and  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  among-  the  Indians.  For 
many  j'ears  he  was  a  preacher  among  the  Friends.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  ag'e  of  one  hundred  and  three  yeai-s, 
very  highly  respected. 

Humphrey  received  an  ordinary  English  education, 
and  went  very  little  to  school;  what  Latin  he  knew,  he 
acquired  by  occasional  lessons  from  a  schoolmaster  who 
was  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  almost 
wholly  self-tauglit,  and  as  his  father,  by  continued  in- 
dustry, had  obtained  a  large  property,  our  Botanist  was 
permitted  to  gratify  his  propensity  for  reading.  In  bo- 
tanical excursions,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  detected  plants;  but  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  His  disposition 
was  benevolent,  his  judgment  vigorous,  his  memory  re- 
tentive. The  science  of  plants  was  his  favourite  study, 
and  before  he  established  his  botanic  g-arden,  at  Marshall- 
ton,  he  had  cultivated  one  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the 
plantation  now  occupied  by  Joshua  Marshall.  In  1785, 
he  published  the  Jlrbastum  Americanuni,  or  catalogue 
of  American  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  nephev/,  the  late  Doctor  Moses  Marshall, 
who  was  a  botanist  of  considerable  merit,  and,  at  the 
request  of  his  uncle,  had  travelled  through  man}'  of  the 
States,  in  search  of  American  plants. 

The  next  g-arden  in  botanical  importance  is  that 
founded  by  the  late  John  Jackson,  in  the  township  of 
London-Grove.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends:  he  was  an  excellent  gardener,  and 
a  highly  respectable  botanist.  He  was  born  in  London- 
Grove,  the  9th  of  November,  1748,  and  died  in  the 
same  township,  the  20tli  of  December,  1821.  The  gar- 
den was  commenced  in  the  year  1776  or  1777:  it  con- 
tains about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  is  located 
in  a  lime-stone  valley  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertili- 
ty. A  small  green-house  is  attached  to  the  place:  a 
spring  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  takes  its 
rise  near  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  aflords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  and  some  others, 
which  delight  in  a  humid  soil.  The  place  presents  a 
numerous  collection  of  foreign  and  indigenous  plants  of 
much  interest  to  the  student  of  botany.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  a  plain,  unostentatious  man,  of  mild  and  amiable 
manners,  and  sincere  hospitality.  He  also  paid  atten- 
tion to  mineralogy.  His  son,  William  Jackson,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  garden,  inherits  his  father's  love 
for  natural  science,  and  employs  himself  in  making  gra- 
dual improvements  In  the  establishment. 

Two  brothers,  Joshua  and  Samuel  Pierce,  about  the 
year  1800,  commenced  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  inter- 
esting trees,  on  their  farm,  in  the  township  of  East-Marl- 
borough.  The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  hardy 
evergreens  from  the  northern  regions  of  this  continent: 
the  long  and  shaded  avenues,  in  the  summer  time,  exhi- 
bit a  beautiful  scenery.  Several  springs  exist  at  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  walks,  the  waters  of  which, 
being  collected  into  a  basin,  have  been  partially  applied 
to  plants  of  the  aquatic  kind.  The  taste  and  Industry 
of  these  gentlemen,  have  rendered  their  seat  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  in  Chester  County.  Such  indica- 
tions of  attachment  to  the  amiable  pursuits  of  Natural 
Science,  as  are  displayed  in  the  establishments  of  Mr. 
Jackson  and  the  Pierces,  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
proprietors,  and  operate  beneficially  upon  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  are  located. 

These  it  is  believed,  are  all  the  establishments  of  a 
botanical  character,  heretofore  made  in  Chester  County; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  we  have  mentioned, 
we  can  name  otlier  native  botanists  of  reputation. 

Doctor  Francis  Alison  was  born  March  28,  1751,  at 
New-London  cross-roads,  in  this  county.  His  father, 
shortly  afterwards,  removed  with  his  family  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  became  well  known  as  a  celebrated  teacher  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Francis  was  liberally 


educated,  and  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  botany  as 
a  science.  —  From  the  many  notes  and  remarks  left 
among  his  papers,  since  destroyed,  relative  to  plants, 
their  classification,  &c.  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  in- 
tended, at  some  period,  to  publish  a  work  upon  that 
subject.  He  was  also  versed  in  mineralogy;  but  the 
specimens  which  he  left  were  not  accompanied  v.^ith  any 
memoranda,  to  distinguish  their  character  or  location. 
He  was  an  eminent  surgeon  and  physician,  and  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  engag-ed  with  honour  m 
the  continental  service.    He  deceased  May  11,  1813. 

Doctor  AVlHlam  Baldwin,  a  very  zealous  botanist,  was 
born  in  Newlin  township,  on  tlie  29th  of  March,  1779. 
His  father,  Thomas  Baldwin,  was  a  preacher  among  the 
society  of  Friends.  William  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1807,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1811 
he  removed  to  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  F'.lllott's  sketch 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  ability  and  extent  of  his 
researches,  not  to  mention  other  publications.  During 
his  residence  in  the  South,  he  traversed  the  gi-eater  part 
of  East- Florida,  and  much  of  Georgia,  on  foot,  in  quest 
of  plants.  Many  of  ths  specimens  collected  by  him,  in 
that  region,  are  contained  in  the  Herbarium  of  our  Ca- 
binet. In  1812  he  was  appointed  a  Surgeon  in  the  Navy 
of  the  U.  S.  and  in  1817  he  made  a  voyage  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  a'  national  vessel — during  which  voyage  he 
made  large  additions  to  his  botanical  collections.  By 
the  appointment  of  government,  he  attended  Major 
Long  In  his  expedition  to  tlie  Yellow  Stone  river,  upon 
which  occasion  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, which  was  hereditary  in  the  family.  He  died' 
on  the  Missouri,  on  the  1st  Sept.  1819,  universally  re- 
gretted. A  more  amiable  and  genuine  philanthropist 
has  seldom  lived:  lie  was  as  free  from  guile,  as  the  sim- 
ple Nature  in  which  he  so  much  delighted.  At  his  deaths 
his  Herbarium,  which  was  very  large  and  valuable,  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Zaccheus  Collins,  Esq.  of  Philadel- 
phin,  who  purchased  it,  as  was  understood,  for  the  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences. 

Our  situation  forbids  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  botanical  acquirements  of  Doctor  William  Dar- 
lington, but  his  merit  is  so  well  known  to  us  that  it  is 
unnecessar}'  to  bestow  any  eulogy  upon  him.  By  bo- 
tanical exploration,  in  the  vicinity  of  "West-Chesterj  ac- 
companied with  a  familiar  and  easy  mode  of  imparting- 
instruction,  he  Infused  a  love  of  Natural  Science  into 
many  persons  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  Na- 
ture. His  persevering  exertions  contributed,  in  a  g'reat 
measure,  to  the  formation  of  our  cabinet,  and  much  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  our  operations,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  ardour  in  the  cause.  He  deposited  his 
extensive  and  valuable  Herbarium  in  the  cabinet,  at  the 
organization  of  the  society;  he  assisted  us  also  with  do- 
nations of  minerals;  and,  in  the  botanical  dep.artment, 
almost  every  thing  has  been  supplied  by  his  skill  and 
labour. 

Many  other  persons  in  Chester  county,  before  the  ca- 
binet was  instituted,  had  turned  their  attention  both  to 
Botany  and  Mineralogy;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any 
of  them  had  collected  Herbaria,  though  several  had 
made  collections  of  minerals.  The  cabinets  of  Doctors 
Alison  and  Michener  are  represented  as  being  very  re- 
spectable. Mr.  William  Jackson,  son  of  the  late  John 
Jackson,  and  the  present  owner  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  London-Grove,  we  have  .already  noticed  as  a  Botanist 
and  Mineralogist  of  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Joel  Bai- 
ley, of  East  Marlborough,  has  devoted  himself  with  much 
industry  and  success  to  the  Science  of  Minerals,  and  his 
cabinet  is  represented  as  being  the  most  extensive  and 
scientific  in  the  country.  We  must  not  omit  the  names 
of  Lewis  W.  William's,  Abraham  Marshall,  Esq.  and 
John  W.  Townsend,  who  are  among  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  These  gentlemen  generously  pre- 
sented the  society  with  the  minerals  they  had  collected^ 
and  by  this  seasonable  supply,  encoiu-aged  us  in  the  la- 
bours which  attended  the  comuiencemcnt  of  our  und«r^. 
taking. 
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From  the  above  review,  it  appears  that  at  an  early  pe- 
Viod,  considerable  knowledg-e  was  dilfused  over  Chester 
county,  in  relation  to  Natural  Science,  and  that  many 
;persons  had  been  actively  eng-ag-ed  in  the  st^d3^  But 
no  connexion  existed  to  concentrate  the  efforts,  and 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  individuals.  In  tlie  year  1825, 
several  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  assemble -weeklj', 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester,  to  accompany  Doctor 
Darlington  in  his  Botanical  explorations.  The  associa- 
tion gradually  formed  by  this  means,  presented  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  instituting  a  permanent  Society,  for 
the  cultivation  of  Natural  Science.  In  this  manner  the 
Chester  county  cabinet  was  produced,  havingforits  ob.^ 
ject  the  study  of  Nature,  and  more  especiall}?  a  collec- 
tion of  the  materials  necessary  for  a  complete  natural  his- 
tory of  the  count)'.  The  Society  held  its  first  stated 
meeting  the  18th  March,  1826.  The  number  of  the 
members  is  at  present  twenty-five,  and  of  the  corres- 
pondents eleven:  as  the  constitution  requires  that  mem- 
bers and  con-espondents  shall  be  admitted  unanimously, 
ty  ballot,  the  number  will  probably  be  restricted,  but 
the  harmony  of  the  Society  will  be  less  liable  to  inter- 
ruption. 

Called  into  existence  under  such  favourable  circurri- 
slances,  located  in  a  county  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  its  mineral  and  botanical  productions, 
encouraged  and" patronized  by  an  intelligent  and  liberal 
community,  the  Chester  county  cabinet,  from  the  time 
of  its  formation,  has  progressed  I'apidly  in  accomplishing 
tlie  purposes  for  which  it  was  institvited. 

The  cabinet  has  provided  two  cases  for  rninerals  and 
two  herbaria,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  productions 
of  om-  owir  region  distinct  from  all  others;  by  this  plan 
we  are  able  to  ascertain  immediately  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Chester  countjf.  Our  general  cabinet  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  eighty-two  specimens,  and 
ninety -three  distinct  species,  with  numerous  interesting 
varieties.  The  case  for  the  minerals  of  Chester  county 
contains  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  specimens,  and  about 
forty -seven  distinct  species;  also  a  variety  of  Indian  re- 
lics and  antiquities,  which,  at  a  future  period  will,  no 
doubt,  be  regarded  with  strong  curiosity. 

The  Floruki  Cesirica,  published  by  Doctor  Darling- 
ton, in  tlie  spring  of  1826j  may  be  reien-ed  to,  as  con- 
taining the  name's  of  nearly  all  the  plants  deposited  in 
the  Herbarium  for  the  productions  of  Chester  countj'. — 
It  enumerates  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  phanoga- 
mous  plants,  which  are  either  indigenous  or  naturalized 
in  Chester  count)-;  beside  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
wliicli  are  cultivated  for  useful  purposes.  The  general 
Herbarium  belonging  to  the  cabinet,  contains  upwards 
of  one  thousand  four  hundred  species,  fi'om  places  be- 
yond Chester  county;  of  which  number  six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  :u-e  from  Europe. 

Of  late  a  few  of  the  membei's  of  the  cabinet  have  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  Zoology.  Mr.  David  Townsend 
prepared  and  presented  a  variety  of  insects,  and  from 
his  known  zeal  and  perseverance,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  continue  his  useful  labours  in  this  de- 
partment of  science.  Doctor  Isaac  Thomas  is  entitled 
to  particular  credit  for  his  unwearied  industi-y,  and  great 
taste  and  skill  In  collecting  and  preparing  specimens  in 
Ornithology:  he  has  constantlv  proved  himself  to  be  a 
very  zealous  and  useful  member  of  the  cabinet.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  and  to  Doctor  Wllmer  Worthlngton 
and  Mr.  John  Marshall,  for  several  species  of  the  Fako 
and  the  Slryx — for  a  preparation  of  the  Larus  camis — 
the  Loxia  cardinalis — and  two  specim.ens  of  the  Cam's 
Vulpes.  The  Slryxy  nyctea  was  presented  by  General 
Cuningham,  and  the  Coh/mbus  gladalis  by,  Samson  Babb, 
Esq.  The  above  notices  embrace  nearly  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  cabinet,  in  this  department  of  Natural 
History;  but  we  have  r.o  doubt  that,  as  the  society  be- 
comes better  estabhshed,  individuals  belonging  to  it 
will  apply  themselves,  with  success,  to  the  Various 
branches  of  Zoology. 

A  large  donation  of  Shells  has  been  received  by  the 


cabinet,  from  Doctor  Jolm  T.  Sharpless,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  Winiara  Nelson,  of  Downlngtown,  and  Dr.  M; 
Comegys,  .of  Philadelphia,  some  time  since,  presented 
us  with  a  variety  of  scarce  and  antique  coins,  which  are 
the  more  valuable,  in  our  estimation,  as  they  form  a  re- 
spectable beginning  for  a  collection  of  curiosities  of  this 
kind. 

The  preceding  sketches  exhibit,  in  a  general  view, 
the  progress  made  by  the  cabinet,  in  completing  the 
purposes  for  which  the  society  was  formed.  As  the 
hidden  resources  of  the  county  are  explored,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  many  valuable  articles  will  be 
brought  to  light.  Only  a  few  of  the  townships  have,  as 
yet,  been  Investigated  with  much  accuracy,  and  even 
these,  it  is  believed,  will,  on  more  minute  Inspection,  be 
found  to  contain  minerals  that  have  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered within  their  hmlts.  The  South  West  section 
of  the  county  has  been  almost  totally  neglected.  As  it 
is  located  in  the  direction  of  the  ranges  of  lime-stone,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  por- 
tion of  that  valuable  mineral.  Of  the  other  parts  of 
Chester  county,  tlie  townships  which  contain  the  ridges 
of  Serpentine  promise  to  be  the  most  interesting  to  the 
Naturalist ;  for  the  Serpentine  frequently  contains  a 
great  variety  of  minerals,  and,  sometimes,  valuable 
veins  of  Chromate  of  Iron. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Philadelphia  Bank  for  the  last  6  months  2J  per  cent. 
Commercial  Bank  do  3  do 

Soiithwark  Bank  do  4^  do 

Mechanics'  Bank  do  44  do 

Kerisington  Bank  do  4|  do 

Farmers' and  Mechanics' Bank  do  3  do 

Bank  of  NoHhern  Liberties     do  5  do 

Schuylkill  Bank  do  3  do 

Bank  (if  Germanfown  do  3  do 

Frankfurd  and  Bristol  Turnpike  Company  $2  per  share. 

Soidhivark. — The  following  is  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion for  commissioners  of  the  dsltrictof  Southwark,  held 
on  Monday  last.  The  five  first  named  gentlemen  are 
elected. 


Lemuel  Pavnter 
John  R.  M'Mullin 
William  Nesbitt 
John  Keefe 
Dennis  Sweeney 
Penn  Township.- 


892 
823 
686 

543 


Charles  Finney 
'^amuel  Traner 
Daniel  Green 
George  M'Leod 
John  Diamond 


496 
384 
295 
75 
74 


The  following  Is  the  result  of  the 


election  in  Penn  Township,  on  Monday, 

■  ^  ^       2d  Tickets. 
590  Ben  j.  Davis  S9Q 
501  —  Walton  in 
468  J.  Spackman  196 
490  Lewis  Lowry  19^ 
465  Charles  Souder  IT'S 
Davis  was  on  both  Tickets. 
Bank  of  Penn  Township, 
At  an  election  for  thirteen  Directors  for  that  Insti/u- 
tlon,  held  at  the  Commissioners'  Hall  on  the  6th  instant, 
the  vote  resulted  as  follows,  viz. 


1st  Tickets. 
Benj.  Davis 
Dan'l.  J-Iotz 
Philip  Lowry 
Josepli  T:iylor 
D.  D.  Erdraan 
Mr. 


Daniel  H.  Miller 
Joseph  Taylor 
Dr.  G.  W.  Rlter 
Nath.  Davidson 
Lewis  Lowry 
John  M.  Ogden 
W.  S.  Frederick 
Gideon  Scull 
An'y  M'Connell 
James  S.  lluber 
Isaac  Koons 
Ran.  Hutchinson 
Jacob  Alter 


1415 
1425 
1269 
2208 


Lawrence  Shuster 
David  Woelper 
James  S.  Spencer 
Elijah  Dallet 


1340|James  J.  Rush 


1316 
1167 
1416 

im 

1244 
j35I 
1341 
1374 


Miles  N.  Carpenter 
Charles  King 
Robert  A.  Parish 
R.  V.  Massey 
11.  Frcderickson 
Robert  Parish 


206 
203 

60 
275 
126 

59 
100 

87 

51 
9 

14 


Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor'  and  Distressed  Shipmas- 
ters,cjfc. — Receipts  during  the  3'ear  ^2,067  74— Expend- 
ed in  charities  $1,876  19, 
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THE  laNG'S  DECLARATION. 

TTie  King's  Declaration  to  the  Inhabitants  and  Planter!!  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Chables  r; 

Whereas  his  majesty,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
merit  atid  faithful  services  of  Sir  TVilliam  Penn,  deceas- 
ed, and  for  divers  other  g'ood  causes,  him  thereunto 
moving',  hath  been  graciously  pleased,  by  letters-patent, 
bearing  date  the  fourth  day  of  March,  last  past,  to  give 
and  grant  unto  William  Penn,  Esq.  son  ftnd  heir  of  the 
said  Sir  William  Penn,  all  that  tract  of  land  in  America, 
called  by  tlie  name  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  same  is 
bounded,  on  the  east,  by  Delaware  fiver,  from  twelve 
miles  distance  northwai-d  of  Neiu-Castle  town,  unto  the 
three  and  fortieth  degree  of  nortliern  latitude,  if  the 
said  river  doth  extend  so  far  northward;  and,  if  the  said 
river  shall  not  extend  so  far  northward,  then,  by  the 
said  river  so  far  as  it  doth  extend,  and  from  the  head  of 
the  said  river,  the  eastern  bounds  to  be  determined  by  a 
meridian  line,  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  head  of  tlie  said 
river,  unto  the  said  thi-ee  and  fortieth  degree,-  and  the 
said  province  to  extend  westward  five  degrees  in  long-i- 
tude,  to  be  computed  from  the  said  eastern  bounds;  and 
to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  beg-inning  of  the 
three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  on 
the  south,  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance, 
from  New-Castle,  northward  and  westward  unto  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
then'  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  tlie  limit  of  longitude, 
above  mentioned;  together  with  all  powers,  prehemi- 
nences  and  jurisdictions,  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  province,  as  by  the  said  letters  patent, 
reference  being  thereunto  had,  doth  more  at  large  ap- 
pear. 

"His  majesty  doth,  therefore,  hereby  publish  and 
declare  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  all  persons  set- 
tled, or  inhabiting  within  the  limits  of  the  said  province, 
do  yield  all  due  obedience  to  the  said  William  Penn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  as  absolute  proprietaries  and  go- 
vernors thereof,  as  also  to  the  deputies,  agents  or  lieu- 
tenants, lawfully  commissioned  by  him,  or  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  and  authorities,  granted  by  the 
said  letters  patent,  wherewith  his  Majesty  expects 
and  requires  a  ready  compliance  from  all  persons 
whom  it  may  concern,  as  they  tender  his  Majesty's  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Given  at  the  court,  at  White-hall,  the  second  day 
of  April,  1681,  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year 
ourrieign." 

By  his  Majesty's  special  command, 

CONWAY." 

Order  of  Anthony  Brockholls,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  was  appointed  to  that  office  by  Si:- 
Edmund  Andross,  previous  to  his  departure  for  En- 
gland. 

By  the  Commander  and  Council. 

Whereas  his  Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased  by 
his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  4th  day  of  March 
last,  to  give  and  grant  to  William  Penn,  Esq.  all  the 
tract  of  i3,nd  In  America,  now  called  by  the  name  of 


Pensihania,  formerly  under  the  protection  and  go.* 
vernment  to  his  Royalllighness,  as  the  same  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Delaware  river,  from  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance northwards  of  New  Castle  town,  unto  the  three 
and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  if  the  said  river 
doth  extend  fo  far  northward,  then  by  the  said  rl-4'er  so 
far  as  it  doth  extend,  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  river 
the  eastern  bounds  to  be  determined  by  a  meridian  lyne 
to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  said  river  unto  the 
said  three  and  fortieth  degree,'  ye  same  to  e;stend  west- 
ward five  degrees  in  longitude  to  be  computed  from  the 
sd.  eastern  bounds,  and  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  sd.  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northerne  latitude,* 
and  on  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance  from  New  Castle  northwai-ds  and  westwards  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude,  and  then  by  a  strait  lyne  westwards  to  the 
limit  of  longitude  aforementioned,  with  all  powers  pre- 
heminences  and  jurisdictions  necessary  for  the  govern-: 
rnent  of  a  province,  as  by  letters  patents  doth  at  large 
appear  which  with  his  Majesty's  Gracious  Letter  direct- 
ed to  the  Inhabitants  and  Planters  within  the  said  limits, 
and  a  Commission  from  the  said  William  Penn  to 
the  bearer  hereof  AVllliam  Marckham,  Esquire,  ta 
be  his  Deputy  Governor  of  the  sd.  Province  have  beeri 
produced  and  shewn  to  us,  and  are  entered  upon  Record 
in  the  office  of  Records  for  this  Province,  a"nd  by  us 
highly  approved  of  as  his  Majesty's  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure, therefore  thought  fit  to  Intimate  the  same  to  you 
to  prevent  any  doubt  or  trouble  that  might  arize,  and  to 
give  you  our  thanks  for  your  g-ood  services  done  in  your 
several  offices  and  stations  during  the  tune  you  remain- 
ed under  his  Royal  Higlinesse  government:  expecting 
noe  further  account  than  tliat  you  readdily  submit  and 
yield  all  due  obedience  to  the  sd.  letters  pattents,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  in  the 
performance  and  enjoyments  of  which  we  weish  you 
all  happinesse. 


(Signed) 


ANTHONY  BROCKHOLLS, 


Mw  York  21st  June,  1681. 

To  the  several  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Magistraets  and 
other  officers  within  the  bounds  and  limits  above  rinen- 
tloned,  now  called  Pensllvania. 

By  order  in  Coundll^  &c, 
{Signed)  JOHN  WEST,  Clr.  Counc. 

WM.  PENN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  PENNSYLVA. 
AKD  rnorosALS,  &.c.  16S1. 

Soon  after  the  grant  of  the  province  was  confirmed 
to  William  Penn,  he  published  an  account  of  it  from 
tile  best  information  he  then  had.  It  is  printed  in  a- fo- 
lio pamphlet  of  ten  pages,  and  is  entitled — 

"  Some  .'Iccount  of  the  Proviiice  of  Pennsilvania  in  Jlm- 
ericri;  lately  Granted  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
to  William  Penn,  i^c.  Together  with  Priviledges  and 
Powers  necessary  to  the  well-governing  thereof.  Made 
puhlick  for  the  Information  of  such  as  are  err  may  be  dis- 
posed to  Transport  themsclies  or  Servants  into  those 
Parts." 
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LONDON:  Printed,  and  Sold  by  Benjamin  Clark  Book- 
seller in  George-Yard  Lomhard-street,  1681. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  use  of  it  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  by  J.  P.  Norris,  Esq. 

SOME  ACCOUNT,  &c. 

Since  (by  the  g-ood  providence  of  God)  a  country  in 
America  is  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  thought  it  not  less  my  duty 
than  my  honest  interest  to  g'ive  some  publick  notice  of 
it  to  the  world,  that  those  of  our  own,  or  other  nations, 
that  are  inclin'd  to  transport  themselves  or  families  be- 
yond the  seas,  may  find  another  countiy  added  to  their 
choice,  that  if  they  shall  happen  to  like  places,  con- 
ditions, and  con-stitutimis,  (so  far  as  the  present  infancy 
of  things  will  allow  us  any  prospect)  they  may,  if  they 
please,  fix  with  me  in  the  province  hereafter  describ'd. 
But  before  I  come  to  treat  of  my  particular  concern- 
ment, I  shall  take  leave  to  say  something-  of  the  bene- 
fit of  plantations  or  colonies  in  general,  to  obviate  a  com- 
mon objection. 

Colonies  then  are  the  seeds  of  nations  begun  and  nou- 
rished by  the  care  of  wise  and  populous  countries;  as 
conceiving  them  best  for  the  increase  of  humane  stock, 
and  beneficial  for  commerce. 

Some  of  the  wisest  men  in  historj'  have  justly  taken 
their  fame  from  this  design  and  service:  we  read  of  the 
reputation  given  on  this  account  to  Moses,  Joshua  and 
Caleb  in  Scripture-records;  and  what  renown  the  Greck- 
stoi-y  yields  to  Ltjciirgus,  Theseus,  and  those  Greeks  that 
planted  many  parts  of  Asia:  nor  is  the  Roman  account 
wanting  of  instances  to  the  credit  of  that  people;  they 
had  a  Hamulus,  a  Numa  PompUius;  and  not  only  re- 
duc'd,  but  moraliz'd  the  manners  of  the  nations  they 
subjected;  so  that  they  may  have  been  rather  said  to 
conquer  their  barbarity  than  them. 

Nor  did  any  of  these  ever  dream  it  was  the  way  of 
decreasing  their  people  or  wealth:  for  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  any  of  those  states  or  empires  was  not  their 
plantations,  but  their  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners: 
for  when  they  grew  to  neglect  their  ancient  discipline, 
that  maintained  and  rewarded  virtue  and  industry,  and 
addicted  themselves  to  pleasure  and  effeminacy,  they  de- 
bas'd  their  spirits  and  debauch'd  their  morals,  from 
whence  mine  did  never  fail  to  follow  to  any  people: — 
with  justice  therefore  I  deny  the  vulgar  opinion  against 
plantations,  that  they  iveaken  England;  they  have  mani- 
festly inrich'd,  and  so  strengthened  her;  which  I  briefly 
evidence  thus. 

1st.  'ITiose  that  go  into  a  foreign  plantation,  their  in- 
dustry there  is  worth  more  than  if  they  stay'd  at  home, 
the  product  of  their  labour  being  in  commodities  of  a 
superior  nature  to  those  of  their  country.  For  instance; 
what  is  an  improved  acre  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  worth 
to  an  improved  acre  in  England?  We  know  'tis  three- 
times  the  value,  and  the  product  of  it  comes  for  Eng- 
land, and  is  usually  paid  for  in  English  growth  and  manu- 
fariure.  Nay,  Virginia  shows  that  an  ordinary  industry 
in  one  man  produces  three  thousand  pound  weight  of 
tobacco  and  twenty  barrels  of  corri  yearly:  he  feeds  him- 
self, and  brings  as  much  of  commodity  into  England  be- 
sides as  being  return'd  in  the  growth  and  workmanship 
of  this  country,  is  much  more  than  he  could  have  spent 
here:  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  three  thou- 
sand weight  of  tobacco  brings  in  three  tliousand  two- 
pences  by  way  of  custom  to  the  king,  which  makes 
twenty-five  pounds;  an  extraordinary  profit. 

2%.  More  being  produc'd  and  imported  than  we  can 
spend  here,  we  export  it  to  other  countries  in  Europe, 
v.'hlch  brings  in  money,  or  the  growth  of  tliose  countries, 
which  is  the  same  thing;  and  this  ia  the  advantage  of  the 
English-mavchmts  and  seamen. 

2dly.  Such  as  could  not  only  not  man-y  here,  but 
hardly  live  and  allow  themselves  cloaths,  do  marry  there. 


and  bestow  thrice  more  in  all  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences (and  not  a  little  in  ornamental  things  too)  for 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  both  as  to  appse- 
rel  and  houshold-slufT;  which  coming  out  of  England,  I 
say  'tis  impossible  that  England  should  not  be  a  considera- 
ble gainer. 

Athly.  But  let  it  be  consider' d,  that  the  plantations 
invphy  many  hundreds  of  shipping,  and  many  thousands 
of  seamen;  which  riiust  be  in  divers  respects  an  advan- 
tage to  England,  being  an  island,  and  by  nature  fitted 
for  navigation  above  any  country  in  Europe.  This  is 
followed  by  other  depending  tradesj  as  shipwrights,  car- 
penters, sawyers,  hewers,  trunnel-makers,  joyners,  slop- 
sellers,  dry-salters,  iron-workers,  the  EaStland-mer- 
chants,  timber-sellers,  and  victuallers,  with  many  more 
trades  which  hang  upon  navigation:  so  that  we  may  ea- 
sily see  the  objection  (that  colonies  or  plantations  hurt 
England)  is  at  least  of  no  strength,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider how  many  thousand  blacks  and  Indians  ai  e  also  ac- 
commodated with  cloaths  and  many  sorts  of  tools  and 
utensils  from  England,  and  that  their  labour  is  mostly 
brought  hither,  which  adds  wealth  and  people  to  the 
English  dominions.  But  'tis  further  said,  they  injure 
England,  in  that  they  draw  away  too  many  of  the  people; 
for  we  are  not  so  populous  in  the  countries  as  formerly:  I 
say  there  are  other  reasons  for  that. 

Ist.  Country-people  arc  so  extremely  addicted  to  put 
their  children  into  gentlemens  service,  or  send  them  to 
towns  to  learn  trades,  that  husbandry  is  neglected;  and 
after  a  soft  and  delicste  usage  there,  they  are  for  ever 
unfitted  for  the  labour  of  farming  life. 

'2dhj.  The  pride  of  the  age  in  its  aitendance  and  retinue 
is  so  gross  and  universal,  that  where  a  man  of  1000/.  a 
year  formerly  kept  but  four  or  five  servants,  he  now 
keeps  more  than  twice  the  number;  he  must  have  a 
gentleman  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambers,  a  coach- 
man, a  groom  or  two,  a  butlei-,  a  man-cook,  a  gardner, 
two  or  three  lac'ques,  it  may  be  an  huntsman,  and  a 
faulkner,  the  wife  a  g-entlewoman,  and  maids  according- 
1}':  this  was  not  known  by  our  ancestors  of  like  quality; 
This  hinders  ihe  plough  and  the  dairy,  from  whence  they 
are  taken,  and  instead  of  keeping  people  to  mahly-la-; 
hour,  they  are  effeminated  by  a  lazy  and  luxui-ious  liv- 
ing; but  which  is  woi-se,  these  people  rarely  marry,  thb'' 
many  of  them  do  worse;  but  if  they  do,  'tis  when  they 
are  in  age;  and  the  reason  is  clear,  because  their  usual 
keeping  at  their  masters  is  too  great  and  costly  for  them' 
with  a  family  at  their  own  charge,  and  they  scarcely 
know  how  to  live  lower;  so  thattoomany  of  them  chuse 
rather  to  vend  their  lusts  at  an  evil  ordinary  than  honest- 
ly many  and  work :  the  excess  and  sloth  of  the  age  not  at 
lowing  of  marriage  and  the  charge  that  follows;  all  which 
hinders  the  increase  of  our  people.  If  men,  they  often 
turn  either  soldiers,  ov  gamesters,  or  highway-men.  If, 
women,  they  too  frequently  dress  themselves  for  a  bad 
market,  rather  than  know  the  dairy  again,  or  honestly 
return  to  labour,  whereby  it  happens  that  both  the  stock 
of  the  nation  decays  and  the  issue  is  corrupted. 

odly.  Of  old  time  the  nobility  and  gentry  spent  their 
estates  in  the  country,  and  that  kept  the  people  in  it; 
and  their  servants  mai-ried  and  sate  at  easie  rents  under 
their  masters  favour,  which  peopled  the  place:  now  the 
great  men  (too  much  loving  the  town  and  resorting  to 
London)  draw  many  people  thither  to  attend  them,  who 
either  don't  marry;  or  if  they  do,  they  pine  away  their 
small  gains  in  some  petty  shop;  for  there  are  so  many, 
they  prey  upon  one  another. 

A:tMy.  The  country  being  thus  neglected,  and »w  due 
ballance  kept  between  trade  and  husbandry,  city  and  coun- 
try, the  poor  country-man  takes  double  toil,  and  cannot 
(for  want  of  hands)  di-ess  and  manure  his  land  to  the  ad- 
vantage it  formei-ly  yielded  him,  yet  must  he  pay  tlie  old 
rents,  whicli  occasions  servants,  and  such  children  as  go 
not  to  trades,  to  contiiiue  single,  at  least  all  their  youth- 
ful time;  which  also  obstructs  the  increase  of  our  peo- 
ple. 
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StMy.  The  decay  of  some  country-manufactures 
\where  no  provision  is  made  to  supply  the  people  with 
a  new  way  of  living')  causes  the  more  industrious  to  g-o 
■abroad  to  seek  their  bread  in  other  countries,  and  gives 
the  lazy  an  occasion  to  loiter  and  beg  or  do  worse,  by 
which  means  the  land  swarms  with  beggars:  formerly 
'twas  rare  to  find  any  asking  alms*  but  the  maimed,  or 
blind,  or  very  aged;  now  thousands  of  both  sexes  run 
up  and  down,  both  city  and  countr}',  that  are  sound  and 
youthful,  and  able  to  work,  with  false  pretences  and  cer- 
tificates; nor  is  there  any  care  taken  to  imploy  or  deter 
such  vagrants,  which  weakens  the  country,  as  to  people 
■and  labour. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  the  great  debauchery  in  this 
kingdom  has  not  only  rendered  many  unfi-uitful  when 
married,  but  they  live  not  out  half  their  time,  through 
excess,  which  might  be  prevented  by  a  vigorous  execu- 
tion of  our  good  laws  against  corruption  of  manners. — 
These  and  the  like  evils  are  the  true  grounds  of  the  de- 
cay of  our  people  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
plague  and  wars,-  towns  and  cities  cannot  complain  of 
the  decay  of  people,  being  more  replenish'd  than  ever, 
especially  London,  which  with  reason  helps  the  country- 
man to  this  objection.  And  though  some  do  go  to  the 
plantations,  yet  numbering  the  parishes  in  England,  and 
computing  how  many  live  more  than  die,  and  are  born 
than  buried,  there  goes  not  over  to  all  the  plantations 
a  fourth  part  of  the  yearly  increase  of  the  people:  and 
when  they  ai-e  there,  they  are  not  (as  I  said  before)  lost 
to  England,  since  they  furnish  them  with  much  cloaths, 
houshold-stufF,  tools,  and  the  like  necessaries,  and  that 
in  greater  quantities  than  here  their  condition  could  have 
needed,  or  they  could  have  bought,  being  there  well  to 
pass,  that  were  but  low  here,  if  not  poor;  and  now  mas- 
ters of  families  too,  when  here  they  had  none,  and  could 
hardly  keep  themselves;  and  very  often  it  happens  that 
some  of  them,  after  their  industry  and  succes  there  have 
made  them  wealthy,  they  return  and  empty  their  riches 
into  England;  one  in  this  capacity  being  able  tp  buy 
out  twenty  of  what  he  was  when  he  went  over. 
_  Thus  much  to  justifie  the  credit  and  benefit  of  planta- 
tions; wherein  I  have  not  sought  to  speak  my  interest, 
but  my  judgment;  and  I  dare  venture  the  success  of  it 
•with  all  sober  and  considering  men.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  account  of  my  own  concern. 

Ut.  I  shall  say  what  may  be  necessary  of  the  place  or 
province. 

2dly.  Touch  upon  the  constitutions. 

2dly.  Lay  down  the  conditions. 

Athly.  Give  my  sense  what  persons  will  be  fit  to  go. 

5thly.  What  utensils,  furniture  and  commodities  are 
fit  to  carry  with  them,  with  the  charge  of  the  voyage, 
and  what  is  first  to  be  done  and  expected  there  for  some 
time. 

And  lastly,  I  sliali  give  an  abstract  of  the  grant  by  let- 
ters patents  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  that  an  ac- 
count may  be  given  of  the  estate  and  power  granted  to 
me  thereby. 

I.  Something  of  the  Place. 

The  place  lies  600  miles  nearer  the  Sun  than  Eng- 
land; for  England  begins  at  the  50th.  degree  and  ten 
minutes  of  North  latitude,  and  this  place  beg-ins  at  four- 
ty,  which  is  about  the  latitude  of  Naples  in  Italy,  or 
Mompellier  in  France.  I  shall  say  little  in  its  praise,  to 
excite  desires  in  any,  whatever  I  could  truly  write  as  to 
the  soil,  air  and  water:  this  shall  satisfy  me,  that  by  the 
blessing  oi  GoA,  and  the  honesty  and  industry  of  man,  it 
may  be  a  good  and  fruitful  land. 

For  navigation  it  is  said  to  have  two  conveniences;  the 
one  by  lying  ninescore  miles  u'^ton  Delaware  river;  that 
is  to  say,  about  three-score  and  ten  miles,  before  we 
come  to  the  falh,  where  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons 
may  sail,  (and  some  creeks  and  small  harbours  in  that 
distance,  where  ships  may  come  nearer  than  tlie  river  in- 
to the  countiy)  and  above  the  falls,  fpr  sloope  and  boats. 


as  I  am  informed,  to  the  extent  of  the  patent.  The 

other  convenience  is  through  Chesapeak-bay. 

For  timber  and  other  wood  there  is  variety  for  theusa 
of  man. 

For  fowl,  fish,  and  wild-deer,  they  are  reported  to  be 
plentiful  in  those  parts.  Our  English  provision  is  like- 
wise now  to  be  had  there  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
commodities  that  the  country  is  thought  to  be  capable 
of,  are  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  sider,  vvoad,  madder,  li- 
quorish, tobacco,  pot-ashes,  and  iron,  and  it  does  actu- 
ally produce  hides,  tallow,  pipe-staves,  beef,  pork, 
sheep,  wool,  corn,  as  wheat,  barty,  ry,  and  also  furs,  as 
your  peltree,  mincks,  racoons,  martins,  and  such  like; 
store  of  fiirs  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  Indians, 
that  are  profitable  commodities  in  Europe. 

The  way  of  trading  in  those  countries  is  thus:  they 
send  to  the  southern  plantations  corn,  beef,  pork,  fish 
and  pipe-staves,  and  take  their  growth  and  bring  for 
England,  and  return  with  English  goods  to  their  own 
country.  Their  furs  they  bring  for  England,  and  either 
sell  them  here,  or  carry  them  out  again  to  other  parts 
of  Europe,  where  they  will  yield  a  better  price:  and  for 
those  that  will  follow  merchandise  and  navigation  there 
is  conveniency,  and  timber  sufficient  for  shipping. 

II.  TTie  Constitutions. 

For  the  constitutions  of  the  country,  the  patent  shows, 
first,  that  the  people  and  governour  have  a  legislative 
power,  so  that  no  law  can  be  Tnade,  nor  money  raised 
but  by  the  peoples  consent. 

2dly.  That  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  England  (the 
best  and  largest  in  Europe)  shall  be  in  force  there. 

odly.  That  making-  no  law  against  allegiance  (which 
should  w'e,  'tvi'ere  by  the  law  of^ England  void  of  it  self 
that  moment)  we  may  enact  what  laws  we  please  for 
the  good  prosperity  and  security  of  the  the  said  pro- 
vince. 

Athly.  That  so  soon  as  any  are  ingaged  with  me,  we 
shall  begin  a  scheam  or  draught  together,  such  as  shall 
give  ample  testimony  of  my  sincere  inclinations  to  en- 
courage planters,  and  settle  a  free,  just  and  industrious 
colony  there. 

III.  The  Conditions. 

My  conditions  will  relate  to  three  sorts  of  people:  1st, 
Those  that  will  buy:  2dly.  Those  that  take  up  land 
upon  rent:  Sdly.  Servants.  To  the  first,  the  shares  I 
sell  shall  be  certain  as  to  number  of  acres;  that  is  to  say, 
every  one  shall  contain  five  thousand  acres,  free  from 
any  Indian  incumbrance,  the  price  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  for  the  quit -rent  but  one  English  shilling  or  the  va- 
lue of  it  yearly  for  a  hundred  acres;  and  the  said  quit- 
rent  not  to  begin  to  be  paid  till  1684.  To  the  second 
sort,  that  take  up  land  upon  rent,  they  shall  have  liber- 
ty so  to  do  paying  yearlv  O'ne  penny  per  acre,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  acres.  To  the  third  sort,  to  wit, 
servants  that  are  carried  over,  fifty  acres  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  master  for  every  head,  and  fifty  acres  to  every 
servant  wdien  their  time  is  expired.  And  because  some 
engage  with  me  that  may  not  be  disposed  to  go,  it  were 
very  advisable  for  every  three  adventurers  to  send  an 
overseer  with  their  servants,  which  would  well  pay  the 
cost. 

The  dividend  may  be  thus;  if  the  persons  concern'd 
please,  a  tract  of  land  shall  be  survey'd;  say  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  to  a  hundred  adventurers;  in  which  some  of 
the  best  shall  be  set  out  for  towns  or  cities;  and  there 
shall  be  so  much  ground  allotted  to  each  in  those  towns 
as  may  maintain  some  cattel  and  produce  some  com; 
then  the  remainder  of  the  fifty  thousand  acres  shall'  be 
shar'd  among  the  said  adventurers  (casting  up  the  bar- 
ren for  commons,  and  allowing  for  the  same)  whereby 
every  adventurer  will  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
land  together;  likewise  every  one  a  proportion  by  a 
navigable  river,  and  then  backward  into  the  country. — 
The' manner  of  dividend  1  shall  not  be  sti-ict  \n\  we  can 
but  speak  roughly  of  the  piatter  here;  but  let  men  skil- 
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ful  in  plantations  be  consulted,  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
majority  of  votes  among-  the  adventurers  when  it  shall 
please  God  we  come  there,  how  to  fix  it  to  their  own 
content. 

IV.  Those  persons  that  providence  seemstohave  most  /died 
for  Plantations,  arc, 

1st.  Industrious  hushayuhncn  and  day-lahoiirers,  that 
are  hardly  able  (with  extreme  labour)  to  maintain  their 
families  and  portion  their  children, 

Idly.  Laborious  handicrafts,  especially  ca:-penters, 
masons,  smiths,  weavers,  taylors,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
shipwrights,  &c.  where  they  may  be  spared  or  low  in 
the  world:  and  as  they  shall  want  no  encourag-ement, 
so  their  labour  is  worth  more  there  than  here,  and  there 
provision  cheaper. 

Zdly.  A  plantation  seems  a  fit  place  for  those  t'ngei^i- 
ms  spirits  that  being-  low  in  the  world,  are  much  clog-g'd 
and  oppress'd  about  a  livelyhood,  for  tlu;  means  of  sub- 
sisting being  easie  there,  they  may  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  their  inclinations,  and  thereby  improve 
science  and  help  nurseries  of  peoole. 

4thli/.  A  fourth  sort  of  men  to  whom  a  plantation 
would  be  proper,  takes  in  those  that  are  younger  bro- 
thers of  small  inheritances.;  yet  because  they  would  live 
in  sight  of  their  kindred  in  some  proportion  to  their 
quality,  and  can't  do  it  without  a  labour  that  looks  like 
farming,  their  condition  is  too  strait  for  them;  and  if 
married,  their  children  are  often  too  numerous  for  the" 
estate,  and  are  frequently  bred  up  to  no  trades,  but  are 
a  kind  of  hangers  mi  or  retainers  fo  the  cider  brothers  table 
and  charity.-  which  is  a  mischief,  as  in  it  self  to  Ipe  la- 
mented, so  here  to  be  remedied;  for  land  they  have  for 
next  to  nothing,  which  with  moderate  labom-  produces 
plenty  of  all  things  necessary  for  life,  and  such  an  in- 
crease as  by  traffique  may  supply  them  with  all  conve- 
niences. 

Lastly,  there  are  another  sort  of  persons,  not  only  fit 
for,  but  necessary  in  plantations,  and  that  is,  men  of  uni- 
versal spirits,  that  have  an  eye  to  the  good  of  posterity, 
and  that  both  understand  and  delight  to  promote  good 
discipline  and  just  government  among  a  plain  and  well 
intending  people;  such  persons  may  find  room  in  colo- 
nies for  their  good  counsel  and  contrivance,  who  are  shut 
out  from  being  of  much  use  or  service  to  great  nations 
under  settl'd  customs:  these  men  deserve  much  esteem, 
and  would  be  hearken'd  to.  Doubtless  'twas  this  (as  I 
observ'd  before)  that  put  some  of  the  famous  Greelts  and 
Romaics  n^on  transplanting  and  regulating  colonies  of 
people  in  divers  parts  of  the  world;  whose  names,  for 
giving  so  great  proof  of  their  wisdom,  virtue,  labour  and 
constancy,  are  with  justice  honourably  delivered  down 
by  story  to  the  praise  of  oiu-  own  times;  though  the 
world,  after  all  its  higher  pretences  of  religion,  barba- 
rously errs  from  their  excellent  example. 

V.   The  Journey  and  it's  appurteiiances,  aiid  what  is  to  he 
done  there  at  first  corning. 

Next  let  us  see,  what  is  fit  for  the  journey  and  place, 
when  there,  and  also  what  mav  be  the  charge  of-the 
voyage,  and  what  is  to  be  expected  and  done  there  at 
first.  That  such  as  incline  to  go,  may  not  be  to  seek 
here,  or  brought  under  any  disappointments  there.— 
The  goods  fit  to  take  with  them  for  use,  or  sell  for  pro- 
fit, are  all  sorts  of  apparel  and  utensils  for  husbandry  and 
bmldmg  and  houshold  stufT.  And  becpuse  1  know  how 
much  people  are  apt  to  fancy  things  beyond  what  they 
pe,  and  that  immaginations  are  great  flatterers  of  the 
niinds  of  men;  to  the  end  that  none  may  delude  them- 
selves, with  an  expectation  of  an  immediate  amendment 
of  their  conditions,  so  soon  as  it  shall  please  God  they 
arrive  there;  I  would  have  them  understand,  Maf  they 
must  look  for  a  Winter  befrre  a  Summer  comes.-  and  they 
must  be  willing  to  be  two  or  three  years  without  some 
of  the  conveniences  they  enjoy  at  home ;  and  yet  I  must 
needs  say  that  Jlmerica  is  another  thing  then  it  was  at  the 
first  plantation  of  Virginia  and'  New-England;  for  there 


is  better  accommodation,  and  English  provisions  are  to 
be  had  at  easier  rates:  however,  I  am  Inclin'd  to  set 
down  particulars,  as  near  as  those  inform  me;  that  know 
the  place,  and  have  been  planters  both  in  that  and  in  the 
neighbouring  cohnys. 

Isf.  The  passage  will  come  for  masters  and  mistresses 
at  most  to  6  pounds  a  head,  for  servants  five  pounds  a 
head,  and  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age  fifty 
shillings,  except  they  suck,  then  nothing. 

Next  being  by  the  mercy  of  God,  safely  arrived  in 
September  or  October,  two  menmay  clear  as  much  ground 
by  spring  (when  they  set  the  corn  of  that  country)  as 
will  bring  in  that  time  twelve  month  forty  barrels,  which 
amounts  to  two  hundred  bushels,  which  makes  twenty 
five  quai-ters  of  corn.  So  that  the  first  year  they  must 
buy  com,  which  is  usually  very  plentiful.  They  may 
so  soon  as  they  come,  buy  cows,  more  or  less,  as  they 
want,  or  are  able,  which  are  to  be  had  at  easy  rates. — 
For  swine,  they  are  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  these  will 
quickly  increase  to  a  stock.  So  that  after  the  first  year, 
what  with  the  poorer  sort,  sometimes  labouring  to 
others,  and  the  more  able  fishing,  fowling,  and  some- 
time buying;  they  may  do  very  well,  till  their  own 
stocks  are  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  their  families, 
which  will  quickly  be  and  to  spare,  if  they  follow  the 
English  husbandry,  as  tliey  do  in  New-England,  and 
New-  York;  and  get  winter  fodder  for  their  stock. 

[Then  follows  an  abstract  of  the  patent  granted  by  the 
king — see  charter  published  in  our  last.] 

To  conclude,  I  desire  all  my  dear  country-folks,  who 
may  be  inclin'd  to  go  into  those  parts,  to  considei'  seri- 
ously the  premises,  as  well  as  the  present  inconveiiiemes, 
us  future  ease  andplenty,  that  so  none  may  move  rashly 
or  from  a  fikle  but  solid  mind,  having  above  all  things,  an 
eye  to  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  disposal  of  themselves. 
And  [  would  further  advise  all  such  at  least,  to  have  the 
permission,  if  not  the  good  liking  of  their  near  relations, 
for  that  is  iDOth  natural,  and  a  duty  irjcumbent  upon  all; 
and  by  this  means  will  natural  affection  be  preserved, 
and  a  friendly  and  profitable  correspondence  be  main- 
tained between  them.  In  all  which  I  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  direct  us,  that  his  blessing  may  attend  our  honest 
en  deavour,  and  then  the  consequence  of  all  our  undertaking 
will  turn  to  the  glory  of  Ms  great  name,  and  the  true  hap- 
piness of  us  a7id  our  posterity.  Amen. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Whoever  are  desirous  to  be  concern'd  with  me  in  this 
province,  they  may  be  treated  with  and  further  satisfied, 
at  Philip  Fords  in  Bow-lane  in  Cheapside,  and  at  Tho- 
mas Rudyards  or  Benjamin  Clarks  in  George  Yard  in 
Lijmbard-street. 

THE  END. 
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From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council- 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  fpr  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. 

■  [Continued,] 

21  Feby.  1748. — W.  At  wood,  Mayor. 

The  parties  appointed  by  former  council  to  consider 
and  advise  upon  the  best  method  of  removing  the  swamp 
between  Budd's  Buildings  &  Society  Hill:  do  report  as 
follows.  That  a  convenient  Dock  of  sixty  feet  wide  as 
far  as  the  said  Swamp  extends  westward,  a  branch  of 
thirty  feet  wide  on  the  south  west,  &  forty  feet  wide  on 
the  north  west,  be  left  open  for  the  reception  of  Flats, 
Boats  8f  other  small  craft  which  may  be  used  on  the  sd. 
Dock.  That  the  remainder  ought  to  be  filled  up  above 
the  side  fe  walled  in  with  a  good  sufficient  stone  wall, 
and  made  Landing  Places  for  wood  or  other  things  which 
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may  hereafter  be  bvoug-ht  by  water  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city :  That  the  sd.  Dock  be  dug-  out  and 
cleansed  so  deep  that  the  bottom  may  be  always  cover- 
ed witli  water.  That  the  channel  under  the  Bridg'e  in 
Front  Street  be  continued  the  width  of  sd.  Bridge  to 
the  East  side  of  Water  street,  there  to  widen  gradually 
by  sloap  hnes  on  each  side  so  as  to  be  sixty  feet  wide,  & 
to  continue  that  width  to  the  Riyer  channel  &  to  be  dug 
put  &  walled  as  aforesaid,  agreeable  to  a  plan  now  laid 
before  the  Boai-d.  That  the  common  Sewer  on  the 
South  West  Branch  be  continued  to  tlie  Dock.  But  as 
this  will  be  attended  with  a  considerable  expense,  &  the 
dangerous  nusance  complained  of  not  effectually  re- 
moved, unless  the  v/hole  Dock  so  far  as  to  the  Third 
Street  be  in  hke  manner  dug  out,  cleaned  &  walled  up. 
We  have  (lest  it  should  appear  too  great  a  burthen  to  be 
borne  by  the  city)  applied  to  several  of  the  Inhabitants, 
owners  of  ground  adjoining  the  sd.  Dock,  who,  taking 
the  Premises  into  serious  consideration,  have,  for  Re- 
moval of  so  publick  &  dangerous  a  nusance  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  &  also  for  procuring  a  sulficient  quantity  of 
Water  in  case  of  ffire  in  that  part  of  the  city,  agreed 
each  for  Himself,  his  Heirs,  Exrs.  &  admrs.  to  dig  out, 
cleanse  &.  wall  their  several  &  respective  shares  of  the 
sd.  Dock,  which  are  appointed  to  their  respective  Lots, 
&  to  keep  them  for  ever  clean  &  in  good  Repair,  On 
condition  That  the  Profit  arising  from  Landing-  of  Wood 
&  other  Things  on  the  Banks  of  the  said  Docks  oppo- 
site to  their  lots  may  belong  to  them,  their  Heirs  &  As- 
signs respectively,  And  that  the  city  shall  make  the 
flood  gates,  at  the  several  Bridges  &  do  all  their  part  in 
the  premises.  The  Board  having  considered  the  sd.  Re- 
port, &  that  the  Methods  proposed  therein,  would  if 
Jiursued,  be  attended  with  a  considerable  expense,  were 
of  opinion  it  would  be  better,  before  any  resolution  be 
taken  by  this  Board,  that  the  Magistrates  confer  with 
the  city  Assessors,  in  relation  to  the  raising'  Money  for 
that  purpose,  &  that  in  the  mean  time  matter  remain  in 
consideration. 

23  May  1748.— W.  Attwood,  Mayor. 

The  Recorder  exhibited  arj  account  of  the  expense  of 
soliciting  a  petition  presented  sometime  since  from  tliis 
Board  to  his  majesty  for  putting  the  country  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  which  amounted  to  £53.  18  4.  sterling,  re- 
questing the  board  would  be  pleased  to  order  that  he 
be  reimbursed  that  sum,  the  same  having  been  paid  by 
the  agent  in  London.  The  Board  accordingly  do  order 
the  said  sum  of  £53.  18.  4.  sterlinij,  to  be  paid  the  Re- 
corder by  the  Treasurer  of  this  Corporation. 

Some  members  representing  to  tlie  Board  that  it  might 
be  proper  that  an  ejitertainmentbe  given  to  captain  Bal- 
let, commander  of  His  Majesty's  sloop  Otter,  now  in  this 
port,  at  tlie  expense  of  this  Corporation,  the  same  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  care  of  the  same  refer- 
red to  the  Mayor  and  Recorder. 

14  July,  1748. 

The  Mayor  acquainted  the  Board,  that  in  lieu  of  the 
entertainment  agieed  to  be  given  to  captain  Ballet,  com- 
mander of  His  Majesty's  sloop,  the  Otter,  at  the  expense 
of  this  corporation;  the  magistrates,  upon  further  con- 
sideration thereof,  had  thought  a  handsome  present  to- 
wards his  sea  stores  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him, 
and  that  they  had  accordingly  presented  him  with  one 
pipe  of  wine,  eight  loaves  sugar,  and  twenty  gallons  of 
rum,  towards  his  stores  as  aforesaid,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  the  Board. 

4  Oct  1743. — The  Mayor,  W.  Attwood,  Esq.  having 
proposed  to  the  Board  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
most  agreeable  to  them  to.  accept  the  sum  of  sixty 
pounds,  to  be  added  to  their  stock  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  or  an  entertainment  at  his  expense.  The  Board 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  to  accept  the  sd.  sum  of 
sixty  pounds,  rather  than  an  Eptertainment. 

3  Oct.  1749. — The  same  proposal  was  made  by  C. 
AVilling,  Mayor,  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
an  Entertainment,  and  the  gaid  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  accepted. 


Commun  ication  from  J.  Miller,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  citizens 
of  Ppry  county. 

To  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania^ 
Gentlemen: 

At  the  solicitation  of  many  of  the  people  of  the  coun-- 
ty  of  Perry,  I  am  induced,  though  very  reluctantly,  agairi 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  location  of  the  p anal  at  and 
about  Clark's  ferry.  I  do  it  with  reluctance  and  with 
feelings  of  delicacy,  because  I  know  you  have  been 
much  troubled  on  this  subject  heretofore.  1  however, 
trust  that  the  great  interest  the  people  of  Perry  have  in 
this  matter,  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  itself 
will  be  an  apology.  T  will  first  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  exhibition  of  the  estimates  of 
tlie  engineers; 

Expense  of  uniting  the  canals  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  Juniata  and  cross- 
ing; at  Clark's  ferry  by  aqueduct 
(estimate  of  engineer,)  $295,088 

Expense  of  uniting  them  on  Duncan's 
Island  and  crossing  from  the  point 
of  that  Island  by  aqueduct,  240,887 

Balance,  $54,20?. 

In  the  estimate  of  crossing  at  Clark's 
ferry,  the  liock  or  Onion  bottom 
hill  section,  is  estimated,  $57,092 

Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Patterson,  sti- 
pulate to  make  it  and  give  security 
for  their  performance,  for  40,000 

Balance,  •  $17,092 

In  the  estimates,  the  breadth  of  the 
river  at  Clai'k's  ferry  is  taken  at  260 
feet  more  than  its  real  breadth, 
which  at  §50  per  foot,  the  esti- 
mate cost  of  the  aqueduct  would 
be,  $13,000 

The  cost  of  completing  that  part  of 
the  canal  from  the  Onion  bottom 
hill  to  Clark's  ferry,  is  estimated 
at  $6,144 

At  the  rate  for  which  Gimilar  con- 
tracts have  been  made,  it  would 
cost,  3,320 


$2,824 


$32,916 


Balance, 

Mr.  Clarke  alledges  he  will  sustain 
damages  by  the  destruction  of  his 
property,  if  the  canal  passes  on  the 
N.  E.  sicle  of  the  river  at  Clark's 
ferry,  to  amount  of  20,000  dollars, 
but  say  that  will  be  excessive,  I  set 
them  down  at  $10,090 

In  case  the  canal  should  pass  down 
the  S.  AV.  sicle  of  the  river  and 
cross  at  Clark's  feiTy,  and  I  am  au- 
thorised to  offer,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  a  bonus  of  6,000  dolls, 
to  be  paid  either  in  money,  or  pro- 
perty, to  be  chosen  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  a  fair  valuation,  (except- 
ing only  his  improvements  and  that 
the  taking  of  which  would  interfere 
with  them,  $16,000 

Balance  against  crossing  at  Clark's 

ferry,  .  . 

Estimates  of  low  levels. 

At  Clark's  ferry, 
Duncan's  Island, 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Island, 


$21,285 


$5,285 


$161,967 
139,307 

$22,660 
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tJedilct  as  follows— DifFerencetween 
the  es'.imate  for  the  Onion  bottom 
hill,  afid  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Pat- 
terson's stipitlation,  5517,092 

Ckrlc's-dOTia-ges  if  the  canal  g'oes  on 

the  N.  E.  side,  10,000 

The  boBUs  if  it  comes  on  the  S.  W. 

side  to  CJarks  feny,  §6,000 


$33,092 


10,432 


'©aUnce  in  favour  of  coming  to  Clark's 
•ferry, 

Thus  if  the  above  palculations  are  founded  on  correct 
data,  as  I  believe  they  are,  by  the  low  levels,  the  ba- 
lance is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Clark's  ferry,  and  upon 
the  aqueduct  level  the  balance  is  but  $5,285  asjanst  it. 
A  sum  which  will  bear  no  comparison  to  the  advantages 
which  will  result,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Perry,  but 
to  the  state  g-enerally  by  crossing  at  Clark's  feny. 

But  gentfemen,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  engineers,  both  as  to  the  place  of  crossing 
and  in  their  estimates.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  gra- 
tifying to  those  who  are  interested,  if  a  competent  um- 
pire could  be  called  in  to  give  an  opinion. 

I  will  now  take  the  hberty  to  suggest  (that  in  case 
you  do  not  cross  the  river  by  an  aqueduct)  the  idea  of 
erecting  the  dam  in  the  Susquehanna  as  originally  loca- 
ted, so  as  to  slack  the  water  up  to  the  Island,  and  also  to 
put  a  dam  in  the;  mouth  of  the  Juniata  and  slack  the 
water  to  the  heads  of  the  Onion  bottom  hill  or  rocks.  If 
this  plan  should  be  found  practicable  without  prejudice 
to  the  navigation,  it  will  certainly  be  much  cheaper  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  will  also  afford  an  outlet  from 
Clark's  ferry  into  the  canal,  and  it  will  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  building  an  expensive  and  insurmountable  wall 
around  the  end  of  Peter's  mountain.  In  case  the  canal 
should  be  brought  down  on  either  of  the  levels  to  Clark's 
ferry,  I  am  authorised  by  Mr.  Clark  to  release  all  da- 
mages and  to  offer  the  bonus  of  6,000  dollars,  in  either 
way  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  submitted  for  your  candid 
consideration. 

It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  at  least  5-6  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  county,  that  the  canal  should  cross  at 
Clark's  ferry,  or  at  all  events  that  they  should  not  be 
barred  from  any  communication  with  it  at  that  point. 
I  am  gentlemen,  verv  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  MILLER. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  10,  1827. 


ANTHRACITE  REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Observations  relative  to  some  of  the  Mountain  Districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mineral  resources  of  that 
state,  in  its  Anthracite,  Bituminous  Coal,  Salt  and 
Iron,  with  miscellaneous  remarks;  by  James  Fierce. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  occupied  by  mountains,  generally  uninviting  to 
the  settler,  and  mostly  remains  in  a  state  of  nature.  It 
is  crossed  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  Alleghany,  numerous  mi- 
nor ridges,  and  extensive  tracts  of  elevated  table  land, 
that  spread  over  an  average  width  of  150  miles.  Though 
undesirable  for  agriculture,  much  of  this  mountain  re- 
gion contains,  in  its  anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  salt  and 
iron,  mineral  treasures  that  will  be  a  source  of  inexhausti- 
ble wealth  to  the  State. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  anthracite,  so  valuable  in 
the  arts  and  for  economical  purposes,  found  as  abundant- 
ly as  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  cheap  diffusion  will  be  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the 
increased  expense  of  fuel  begins  to  be  felt;  and  its  fur- 
ther enhancement  would  limit  the  population,  and  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  progress  of  manufactures.  To 
agriculture  it  will  be  a  material  auxiliary:  fuel  being 
supplied  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  sui'face  can 


be  more  extensively  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  wherev- 
er our  numerous  calcareous  valleys  are  intersected  by 
canals  or  navigable  streams,  lime,  so  valuable  as  a  manure 
and  in  the  arts,  can  be  calcined  at  a  low  rate,  by  the  aid 
of  anthracite.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  for 
the^ manufacture  of  iron  tliis  fuel  is  peculiarly  advantage- 
ous, as  its  embraces  little  sulphur,  or  other  injurious  in- 
gredients; produces  an  intense,  steady  heat;  and,  for 
most  operations,  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  coke. 
Bar  iron,  anchors,  chains,  steam-boat  machinery,  and 
wrought  iron  of  every  description,  has  more  tenacity 
and  malleabilit}',  with  less  waste  of  metal,  when  fabricat- 
ed by  anthracite,  than  by  the  aid  of  bituminous  coal,  or 
charcoal,  with  the  important  additional  advantage  of  a 
diminution  of  expense,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  labour 
and  fuel;  and  iron  castings  a?e  stronger  when  the  melt- 
ing has  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  antlxracite.  Possibly, 
in  the  quick  process  of  heating  and  fusing,  it  communi- 
cates less  carbon  and  oxygen.  For  breweries,  distille- 
ries, and  the  raising  of  steam,  anthracite  coal  is  decided- 
ly preferable  to  bituminous  coal,  or  other  fuel,  the  heat 
being  more  steady  and  manageable,  and  the  boilers  less 
corroded  by  sulphurous  acid,  while  no  bad  effects  are 
produced  by  smoke  and  bitumen. 

The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  except  in  the 
valley  of  Wyoming. 

The  anthracite  district  is  principally  occupied  by 
mountains  running  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  often 
broad  with  table  land  summits,  and  rising  generally 
about  1500  feet  above  the  ocean.  With  the  exceptior» 
of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  this  region  has  little  surface  in- 
viting cultivation.  The  summits,  by  repeated  fires, 
have  been  divested  of  much  timber,  leaving,  thinly  scat- 
tered, pitch  and  yellow  pine  and  white  oak,  and  are 
generally  too  stony  for  tillage,  but  they  may,  at  some 
future  period,  afford  good  ranges  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
In  an  extensive  elevated  valley,  bordering  upon  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lehigh,  there  is  considerable  land  clothed 
with  a  dense  forest  of  beech,  hemlock,  maple,  birch,  &c. 
with  a  good  soil  for  gi-azing.  The  anthracite  mountains, 
and  ranges  connected  with  them,  are  mostly  in  a  state  of 
natm-e,  and  afford  retreats  for  panthers,  wolves,  bears, 
deer,  and  other  animals  resident  in  the  unsettled  parts 
of  our  country.  In  passing  from  the  Berwick  turnpike 
to  WilkesbaiTC,  in  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  I  no- 
ticed but  three  dwelhngs,  and  two  of  these  were  log 
taverns  lately  erected.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  pan- 
thers have  been  killed,  within  three  years,  by  the  hun- 
ters of  Lowrytown,  a  settlement  recently  formed  on  the 
Lehigh. . 

The  rocks  of  the  above  described  region  are  of  the 
transition  class,  and  present  little  diversity,  being  prin- 
cipally gray  wacke  slate,  which  occurs  in  abundance, 
loose  on  the  surface  and  in  ledges.  It  is  sometimes  base4 
on  old  red  sand  stone,  and  surmounted  by  an  unstratifiedl 
rock,  an  aggregate  of  quartz  pebbles  of  various  dimen- 
sions, with  a  cement  principally  sUicious.  In  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  sili- 
cious  gray  wacke,  resembling  fine  grained  granular 
quartz,  is  common.  It  appears  in  some  places  massive, 
but  is  often  slaty.  Its  cement  is  mostly  silicious;  some 
alumine,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  composition. 

The  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  range  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  may  often  be  traced  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  by  the  compass.  The  veins  have  the 
inclination  of  the  adjacent  strata  of  gray  wacke,  with 
which  they  often  alternate,  usually  between  20  and  45 
degrees.  In  a  few  places  they  are  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal. The  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  have  narrow  strata 
of  dark  coloured;  fine  grained,  argillaceous  schist,  for 
the  roof  and  the  floor.  This  slate  generally  contains  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  and  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine  are  often  observed  in 
the  schist,  and  it  frequently  presents  impressions  of 
plants,  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells.    Impure  pu^- 
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vemlent  coal  is  visually  connected  witli  this  slatCj  and  is 
said  to  be  a  good  material  for  printer's  ink. 

Anthracite  has  been  found  in  greatest  quantit)-,  in 
sections  of  the  coal  region  most  accessible  by  water; 
Extensive  veins  and  beds  range  from  the  Lehigh  to  the 
Susquehanna,  crossing  the  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  Swatara  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  it  abounds  contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna 
and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part  of  the  district  does 
antliracitQ  occur  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds, 
or  is  so  abundantly  raised,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  a  village  situated  on  the  Lehigh,  thirty-tive 
miles  from  Easton,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  by  water, 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a 
mountain  that  rises  near  1500  feet  above  the  ocean.  It 
is  of  good  quality,  and  presents  beds  of  unparalleled  ex- 
tent; is  disclosed  for  several  miles  on  the  summit,  where 
ever  excavations  have  been  made,  and  is  indicated  in 
many  places  by  coal  slate,  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the 
surface.  The  mountain  rises  with  steep  acchvity  parti- 
cularly on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  penetrated  at 
various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  aljout  the  same  dis- 
distance  from  the  surface.  Strata  ofgray  wacke  slate, 
containing  mica,  sometimes  rest  on  the  coal,  parallel 
with  the  mountain  side.  In  the  deep  excavations  made 
on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  has  been 
found,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  anthracite  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  mountain  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  coal  is  rendered  accessible  by  removing  from 
the  flat  summit,  gravelly  loam,  which  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  four  feet  in  depth,  and  disintegi-ated  slate  with 
impure  coal,  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  coal  rests  in  a 
horizontal  position,  narrow  parallel  seams  of  ai-gillaceous 
schist  intervening.  This  schist  exhibits  saline  efflores- 
cences. Strong  chalybeate  springs,  holding  in  solution 
sulphate  of  iron,  issue  from  the  mountain's  side.  The 
coal  excavation  on  the  surface  is  extensive,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth,  forming  a  hollow  square, 
bounded  by  lofty  mural  precipices  of  coal.  Wagons  are 
admitted  by  avenUes  that  serve  to  discharge  water  from 
the  mine.  The  coal  is  easily  detached  by  picks  and 
bars.  From  tliis  bed,  in  1825,  about  7'5O,O00  bushels  of 
coal  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
million  of  busliels  will  be  forwarded  the  current  yeair. 
The  expense  of  raising  coal  is  40  cents  the  ton. 

This  coal  mountain  range  is  reported  as  exteriding  in 
a  south  west  direction  to  the  Susquehanna.  To  the 
north-east,  beyond  the  Lehigh,  it  is  connected  with 
Broad  Mountain,  the  first  considerable  elevation  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  or  Kittetany  Mountain,  as  itis  sometimes 
called. 

Rocks  iri  place  rarely  occur  on  the  table  land  summit, 
adjacent  to  the  coal  bed.  Old  red  sand  stone  exists  in 
places  near  the  mountain's  base,  with  superincumbent 
strata  of  gray  wacke  slate,  and  sillcious  aggreg-ate  of 
quartz  pebbles,  resembling  the  mill  stone  quarries  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountain,  which  probably  may  be  put 
to  the  same  use. 

About  ten  miles  of  the  coal  mountain,  the  village  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  an  extensive  tract  adjacent  to  tlie 
Lehigli,  are  the  property  of  a  company  having  a  capital 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  incorporated  by  the  Leg-islature 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  constj-ucted  a  good  turn- 
pike,- that  rises  gradually  936  feet  in  nine  miles,  the  dis- 
tance betweeji  Mauch  Chunk  and  the  coal  bed.  The 
cost  of  transportation  by  this  road  is  60  cents  the  ton; 
about  seven  tons  are  conve3'ed  with  ease  on  two  wagons 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

A  rail-way  has  been  surveyed  on  the  mountain's  side 
to  the  coal  bed.  It  will  be  singie,  with  places  for  turn- 
ing out,  and  terminates  near  the  Lehigh,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  200  feet  above  itslevel.  The  coal,  in  its  descent 
from  thence  to  the  yard,  or  boats,  can  be  riddled  of 
earth  and  fine  particles.  Iron  wagons,  carrying-  three 
tons  of  coal,  will  descend  on  the  rail-way,  by  their  own 
gravity,  regulated  by  a  piston,   connected  '^^■ith  the 


wheels,  and  working  in  aho^•izontal  cylinder  with  vages 
and  stop  cocks.  The  resistance  of  air  or  water  in  the 
cylinder,  will  be  sufficient  to  retard  or  arrest  the  wagons 
in  their  course. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  expense  of  transportation  on 
the  rail-way  will  not  exceed  25  cents  the  ton. 

The  Lehigh  Company  are  endeavouring  to  procure 
coal  2|  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk,  by  tunneling  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  precipitous  ridge,  that  occu- 
pies the  eastern  brow  of  the  coal  mountain.  The  exca- 
vation of  a  sufliclent  magnitude  for  tlie  passage  of  teams, 
has  been  extended  more  than  600  feet  in  a  hard  rock  of 
quartz  pebbles;  without  finding  coal.  Twelve  work- 
men are  constantly  employed,-  and  have  advanced  about 
a  foot  each  da}'.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  sixty  feet  in  the 
table  land,  at  the  base  of  the  narrow  rocky  ridge:  good 
coal  was  found  after  penetrating  seven  feet  of  earth  and 
slate.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  supposed  to  be  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  tunnel.  If  no  coal  is  sti'uck  in  pro- 
ceeding horizontally,  the  tunnel  will  still  be  serviceable 
for  discliarglng  water  from  the  great  coal  bed  above,  and 
to  receive  coal  from  that  bed  which  may  extend  to 
withiii  a  short  distance  Of  the  excavation,  and  can  be 
worked  in  horizontal  galleries.  The  sides  of  the  ridge^ 
above  the  tunnel,  are  too  precipitous  for  the  passage  of 
wagons.  The  elevated  summit  of  the  ridge  commands 
a  view  of  many  wild,  rockvs  wood  clad  ranges,  and  deep 
ravines. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh,  is 
one  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  charter  of  the 
company:  this  has  already  been  effected  in  respect  to 
a  descending  navigation,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  De- 
laware, and  fiu-ther  improvements  for  an  ascending  navi- 
gation, and  to  extend  the  water  communication  up  the 
river  to  Stoddartsville,  are  in  progress.  The  Lehigh  is 
a  copious  rapid  stream,  that  has  its  origin  among  wood 
clad  rocky  mountains,  forty  miles  north  west  of  Mauch 
Chunk.  Its  waters  are  pure,  and  well  stored  with  trout, 
pike,  sunfish,  catfish,  eels,  perch  and  other  fish.  There 
is  considerable  good  pine  and  other  timber,-  adjacent  to 
the  Lehigh,  18  miles  above  Mauch  Chunk,  much  of 
which  is  the  property  of  the  company,  who  have  thus 
formed  a  settlement  for  cutting  and  rafting  timber,  at 
which  they  employ  150  men.  The  descent  from  Stod- 
dartsville  to  Mauch  Chunk  is  925  feet,  and  for  the  effec- 
tual improvement  of  the  navigation,-  38  large  dams  will 
be  required.  They  will  afford  valuable  sites  for  mills 
and  manufactures.  When  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments are  effected,  the  Lehigh  will  be  navigable  within 
12  miles  of  the  rich  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  much  of 
the  wheat  of  that  section  of  country,  which  is  now  trans- 
ported 60  miles  to  Easton,  may  find  a  readier  market  at 
Merchant  Mills  on  the  Lehigh.  The  descent  from 
Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton  is  364  feet,  to  overcome  which, 
it  is  calculated  that  21  dams  and  52  locks  will  be  neces- 
sary. ,  Many  dams  have  already  been  constructed  of 
pine  logs,  at  an  expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollai-s 
each.  They  are  located  at  the  head  of  rapids,  enabling 
the  navigator  to  command  an  artificial  freshet,  when  the 
stream  from  its  dispersion,^  would  not  otherwise  admit  of 
the  passage  of  boats.  Water  from  the  dam  is  copiously 
admitted  into  a  rail-way  that  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapid.  The  gates,  in  the  lock  at  the  head  of  the  rail- 
way, of  peculiar  construction,  were  invented  by  one  of 
the  managers,  Mr.  White,  to  whom  the  company  are  in- 
debted for  many  ingenious  improvements.  The  gates- 
are  attached  by  hinges  to  the  bottom  of  the  lock,  and 
rise  by  the  force  of  water  admitted  from  a  floom,  tson- 
structed  parallel  with  the  lock,  and  suspended,  forming 
a  section  of  the  dam.  If  the  gate  of  the  floom  is  closed, 
the  water  between  the  gates  passes  ofl^,  and  they  fall  by 
their  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  the  -vVater  fi  om  the 
dam.  To  facilitate  an  ascending  navigation,  shoi-t  ca- 
nals to  the  termination  of  th€  rapids  will  be  required.  A 
canal  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  commencing  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  has  recently  been  excavated:  the  locks  are  of 
the  new  construction  above  mentioned. 
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The  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  water  gap,  11 
miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains,  with  a  brisk 
current,  but  presents  no  falls.  The  road  usually  runs 
ijear  the  stream,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above,  on  the  steep  mountain's  side.  In  its  passage 
through  the  Kittetany,  or  Blue  Ridge,  the  river  has  a 
pretty  tranquil  and  but  slightly  inclined  course.  On 
the  adjacent  elevation,  yellow  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce, 
are  interspersed  with  trees  of  annual  vei-dure.  From 
the  water  gap  to  the  Delaware,  the  river  pursues  its 
course  in  a  deep  ravine,  with  rarely  alluviftl  borders  of 
much  extent,  and  seldom  seen  from  tlie  road.  The  soil 
in  this  district  of  country,  generally  rests  on  limestone 
sinks,  indicating  caves,  and  fissures  in  the  rocks  are  of- 
ten observed,  and  will  render  canalling  in  places  diffi- 
cult. From  the  confluence  ofthe  Lehigh  with  the  Del- 
aware to  tide  water,  the  descent  is  150  feet.  T'he  ra- 
pids of  the  Delaware  in  dry  seasons,  present  great  im- 
pediments to  forwarding  coal.  A  canal  will  probably 
be  found  indispensable  to  secure  a  permanent  ascending 
and  descending  navigation  of  this  stream.  Boats  are 
rarely  lost  in  the  descent. 

Coal  is  conveyed  to  market  from  Maitch  Chunk  land- 
ing in  flat  bottomed  shallow  boats,  12  feet  wide  by  16 
in  length,  Connected  by  hinges,  and  denominated  boats 
in  sections.  Six  or  seven  of  these  boats,  each  laden 
with  ten  tons;  are  usually  united,  and  are  navigated  to 
the  Delaware  by  four  hands;  from  thence  to  Trenton, 
five  are  required.  Si.x^  days  are  commonly  occupied  in 
the  descent  to  tide  water  and  in  the  return.  The  boats 
are  disposed  of  for  lumber.  The  construction  of  the 
boats  independent  of  materials,  costs  60  cents  each.  If 
formed  of  pine  plank  they  are  probably  disposed  of 
■without  loss,  when  the  navigation  is  completed.  The 
boats  can  be  conducted  by  small  steam  vessels,  and  re- 
turned, producing  an  important  saving.  At  present, 
the  expense  of  raising  and  transmitting  coal  from  the 
Lehigh  beds  to  market,  is  less  than  from  an}'  part  of  the 
coal  regions.  It  does  not  exceed  two  dollars  the  ton,  of  28 
bushels,  and  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  and  rail-ways.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  price 
in  Philadelphia  should  under  competition  be  reduced  to 
four  or  five  dollars,  this  coal  trade  would  stiU  afford  a 
large  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  When  the  nu- 
merous canals  connecting  the  extensive  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  sea-board 
shall  be  accomplished,  coal  will  be  far  the  most  econo- 
mical fuel  for  our  commercial  towns,  and  parts  accessi- 
ble by  water.  In  large  cifies,  it  will  be  peculiarly  valua- 
ble from  its  safety,  and  may  save  considerable  expense 
in  the  construction  of  dwellings.  By  adopting-  stove  fur- 
naces and  pipes,  they  can  dispense  with  chimnies  and 
fire  places,  and  the  removal  of  soot,  and  obstructions  by 
sweeping  will  not  be  required. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  which  in  the  latitude 
of  Easton  has  a  width  of  30  miles,  presenting  a  rich  soil, 
with  a  calcareous  basis,  anthracite  will  be  of  great  utili- 
ty from  the  low  rate  at  which  it  can  be  afforded,  super- 
seding the  necessity  of  retaining  groves  for  fuel,  now 
frequent  on  superior  arable  land,  and  will  enable  Ihe 
manufacturer  of  lime  to  furnish  that  valuable  manure  at  a 
very  low  rate.  It  is  now  calcined  in  kilns,  which  may 
be  continued  iii  blast  without  intermission,  at  the  cost 
of  two  cents  the  bushel,  by  the  aid  of  anthracite.  From 
20  to  30  bushels  of  lime  can,  in  ordinary  kinds,  be  sub- 
tracted from  below. 

The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  is  situaited  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Lehigh,  in  a  deep  romantic  ravine,  be- 
tween rocky  mountains,  that  rise  in  some  parts  precipi- 
tously to  800  or  1000  feet  above  the  stream.  Space  was 
procured  for  dwellings,  by  breaking  down  the  adjacent 
rocks,  and  by  filling  a  part  of  the  ravine  of  the  Mauch 
Chunk  creek.  Aportion  of  this  stream  has  been  transferred 
to  an  elevated  rail-way,  and  is  used  to  propel  a  grist  itiill. 
Within  six  years  the  Lehigh  company  have  erected,  and 
are  the  proprietors  of,  about  120  dwellings  and  build- 
ings of  every  description,  including  a  large  hotel,  a  store, 


two  furnaces,  a  grist  mill,  and  several  saw  mills:  about 
800  men  are  employed  by  the  company.  Stricter  moral 
obligations  are  here  subsciibed  to  and  observed,  than 
could  be  enforced  by  a  state,  or  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  the  penalty  of  violation  is  dismissal,  without  re- 
prieve, from  a  very  desirable  service  and  the  ejectment 
of  tenants  at  will  from  their  dwellings. 

Tippling  ho'ises,  and  the  retail  of  ardent  spirits,  are 
not  tolerated;  There  is  but  one  tp-'ern  and  store  in  the: 
village,  and  they  ai-e  owned  by,  and  under  the  control 
of,  the  company.  Drunkards  are  not  suffered  to  remain. 
A  buse  or  fteglect  of  their  fiimilies,  and  cruelty  to  cattle, 
are  grounds  of  dismissal.  There  is  no  regular  place  of 
worshi]},  but  clergymen  of  every  denomination  are  in- 
vited to  preach,  and  dissipation  is  prohibited  on  the 
Sabbath.  By  a  small  annual  contribution  from  each 
workman,  and  heads  of  families  in  the  village,  an  able 
physician  is  procured,  who  attends  the  sick  without  fur- 
ther compensation. 

Labourers,  in  the  employrnent  of  the  companjr,  are 
furnished  with  daily  rations  of  whiske)' — a  practice  t6 
be  deprecated  as  inducing  habits  of  intemperance.-— 
Beer  should  be  substituted,  as  was  once  contemplated. 
More  than  an  equivalent  in  money  is  now  offered  to" 
those  who  abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  so  unnecessary  for 
the  performance  of  labour,  which  considerably  enhances 
the  receipts  of  those  who  accept  of  the  terms. 

The  company  have  a  small  furnace  in  operation, 
which  produces  daily  about  3500  pounds  of  castings.— 
The  ore  used  is  of  a  good  quality,  procured  twenty  miles 
below,  near  the  Lehigh.  A  ton  of  coal  is  exchanged 
at  the  furnace  for  the  same  weight  of  ere.  Limestone, 
necessary  for  a  flux,  is  furnished  at  the  same  rate.  A 
third  part  of  bog  ore,  found  near  the  village,  is  mixed 
with  the  purchased  ore.  The  head  workman  infomed 
me  that  by  blending  a  tenth  part  of  pounded  anthracite 
with  charcoal,  in  smelting,  a  third  more  work  is  done  in 
a  given  time,  than  would  be  produced  by  charcoal  alone. 
Pigs  are  melted  for  castings  entirely  by  poundfcd  anthra- 
cite, producing  better  castings  and  great  diminution  of 
labor.  A  stronger  blast,  however,  is  necessary  for  an- 
thracite, than  is  required  for  charcoal.  Sledge  ham- 
mers, cast  from  meltings  by  anthracite  have  been  found' 
sufRcienthf  strong  to  be  useful.  The  coal  is  pounded 
in  a  water  mill.  A  large  furnace  has  recently  been  erec- 
ted by  the  company,  whose  casting  for  the  rail-way  will . 
shortly  be  produced. 

Several  bodies  of  anthi-acite  occm- north-west  from  the 
coal  beds  of  the  Lehigh  company,  and  about  eleven, 
miles  from  Mauch  Chunk.    The  most  extensive  is  loca-^ 
ted  in  the  beaver  meadow,  south  of  the  Berwick  turn- 
pike.    It  has  been  assertained  to  be  more  than  fifty  feef  ' 
in  thickness,  and  of  a  quality  equal,  if  not  superior,  t&  ' 
the  best  procured  by  the  Lehigh  company.    A  consid- 
erable quantity  has  been  raised  this  season,  and  convey- 
ed tothe  Lehigh  for  shipment.    By  a  railroad,  this  coal 
may  be  brought  at  a  moderate  expense  to  navigable  wa- 
ter.s,  and  be  productive. 

In  travelling  north  from  the  Berwick  turnpike,  I  as- 
certained, that  veins  of  coal  range  in  a  northern  chree- 
tlon  from  the  Beaver  meadow  for  many  miles.  One 
was  mentioned  as  existing  three  miles  from  Lowry 
town. 

Coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Lehigh,  but  as  it  is  an  unexplored 
region  of  the  same  geological  character,  rocks,  &.c.  with 
the  anthracite  district,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may ' 
be  discovered  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  existence  of  narrow  veins  of  anthracite 
in  the  gray  w;icke  eminences  of  Sullivan  and  Ulster  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  connecting  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains with  the  anthracite  ranges  of  Pennsylvania;  with 
the  exception  of  a  vein  of  anthracite,  said  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Delaware  water-gap,  that 
mineral  does  not  occur  within  ten  miles  of  the  Blue  or 
ICittctany  mountains,  or  of  the  Shawangunk,  a  part  of 
the  same  chain,  which  presents  similar  rocks. 
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From  the  princ-pal  coal  bed  of  the  Lehigh  company, 
tea  considerable  branch  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  distance 
is  but  three  miles.  The  navigation  of  this  stream  is  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  and  may,  at  a  future  period,  be 
the  medium  of  conveyance  for  coal  found  on  its  bor- 
ders. 

Between  Mauch  Chunk  coal  bed  and  Mount  Carbon,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  veins  of  coal  running  in  a 
south-west  direction  occur.  It  is  mountainous,  unset- 
tled, and  little  known. 

Next  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Mount  Carbon,  or  Pottsville, 
as  it  is  now  called,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill 
canal,  has  been  the  principal  source  of  the  supply  of  an- 
thracite. Many  large  veins  ai-e  worked  within  tliree 
miles  of  the  landing;  and  some  have  been  opened  seve- 
ral miles  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh 
beds.  The  chief  veins  wrought,  are,  one  situated  on  an 
eminence  adjacent  to  the  village;  Bailey's  mine,  about 
two  miles  from  Pottsville,  and  near  the  turnpike  to  Sun- 
bury,  and  on  the  ten'itory  of  the  New  York  Schuylkill 
coal  company,  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  On 
almost  every  eminence  adjacent  to  Pottsville,  indications 
■of  coal  are  disclosed.  The  veins  generally  run  in  a 
north  east  direction,  with  an  inchnation  of  about  45  de- 
grees, and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness. — 
Commenting  at  or  near  the  sm-face,  they  penetrate  to 
an  unknown  depth,  and  can  often  be  traced  on  hills  for 
a  considerable  distance,  by  sounding  in  a  north  east  or 
south  west  direction.  Some  veins  have  been  wrought 
to  the  depth  of  tv,-o  hundred  feet  without  a  necessity  of 
draining;  the  inclined  slate  roof  sliielding  them  from  wa- 
ter. "\Vhere  tlie  ground  admits,  it  is  considered  the 
best  mode  of  working  veins  to  commence  attlie  back  of 
a  coal  eminence,  or  as  low  as  possible,  and  work  up,  fal- 
ling the  excavation  witli  slate  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a 
horizontal  passage  for  the  coal  baiTOWs.  A  section  of  a 
wide  vein  near  Pottsville  has  been  wrought  by  this  mode 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  hill.  The  same  vein  is  ex- 
plored from  parts  of  the  summit  by  vertical  and  inclined 
shafts.  The  coal  and  slate  handled,  are  raised  by  horse 
power,  in  wagons,  by  a  rail-way  that  has  the  inclination 
-  of  the  vein.  Veins  of  coal  alternate  vvith  gTa_r  wacke 
slate  in  the  hill.  Yeg-etable  impressions  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  the  argillaceous  schist  that  forms  the  roof  of  th-e 
Pottsville  coal  veins. 

On  the  extensive  tract  occupied  b}"  the  New  York 
company,  coal  is  reported  as  inexhaustible.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  company's  superintendent  at  Pottsville, 
(Mr.  Baker)  that  coal  beds,  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  width,  are  indicated  by  coal  slate;  good 
coal  is  found  in  sounding  between  the  layers  of  slate; 
but  they  have  not  been  much  explored;  in  one  or  two 
places  veins  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions  occur; 
but  they  have  generally,  on  the  lands  of  the  company, 
the  usual  inclination  and  direction.  About  three  hun- 
dred men  ai-e  employed  by  this  company. 

It  is  contemplated  to  render  a  western  branch  of  the 
Schuylkill  navigable,  which  will  give  easy  access  to  a 
large  body  of  coal,  the  property  of  the  Nev>-  York  com- 
pany, situated  five  miles  from  Pottsville. 

Coal  at  the  head  of  the  canal  is  sold  for  ten  cents  the 
bushel.  The  raising  costs  about  three,  and  cartage  a 
cent  a  mile;  the  canal  tolls  amount  to  aboutSJ  cents,  and 
freight  near  four,  making  the  whole  expense  from  the 
mine  to  Philadelphia  from  S4  to  4  50  the  ton,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  coal  bed,  or  economy  used.  A 
considerable  saving  in  the  item  of  cartage  would  be  ef- 
fected by  the  formation  of  rail-ways  to  the  principal 
mines.  They  are  generalh-  situated  considerably  above 
the  landing,  and  present  a  descent  most  of  the  wa}^  to 
the  coal  yai-ds.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  canal  into  the  coal  region,  which, 
with  the  formation  of  rail-ways,  will  give  access  to  coal 
beds  otherwise  too  remote  for  profitable  working. 

Should  it  be  found  necessarj-,  to  enable  the  proprie- 
tors of  coal  beds  at  Pottsville  to  come  in  competition  in 
the  market  ^-ith  coal  from  other  localities  deli%'efed  at  a 
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cheaper  ratej  the  canal  company  will  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  lower  the  rate  of  toll,  and  would  be  compensa- 
ted by  an  increased  quantity  shipped. 

From  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  132 
miles  the  descent  is  588  feet.  The  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill  is  improved  by  alternate  dams  and  canals. 
Between  the  coal  mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
canal  passes  through  a  wide,  extensive,  elevated,  and 
very  broken  valle\',  of  a  generally  poor  soil,  partially 
>  cultivated,  and  thinly  occupied  by  inhabitants  of  German 
1  descent,  who  speak  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  It 
was  represented  that  not  one  in  ten  could  converse  in 
English.  There  is  a  narrow  range  of  limestone  in  part* 
of  this  valley  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  canal  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  interesting.    The  mountains  bordering  the  ra- 
I  vine  are  loft}'  and  precipitous,  presenting  ledges  of  old 
1  red  sand  stone,  witli  coarse  and  fine  silicious  gray  wacke. 
I  The  turnpike  winds  on  the  mountain's  side  at  a  consi- 
\  derable  elevation  above  the  stream.    The  navigation 
1  through  tlie  pass  is  effected  by  stone  dams  of  magniitude, 
1  and  permanent  constiTiCtion;  one  of  them  is^^of  30  feet 
altitude.    Groups  of  locks,  waterfalls,  and  broad  sheets 
I  of  water,  were  frequent.    The  expense  of  lockage 
would  here  have  been  considerably  lessened  by  adopt- 
ing the  inclined  plane.    From  the  Blue  Ridge  the 
Schuylkill,  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  winds  through  a  val- 
ley in  which  there  is  considerable  limestone,  the  fissures 
and  cavities  of  which  in  some  places  rendered  the  forma- 
tion of  a  retentive  canal  difficult.    I  noticed,  four  miles 
from  Reading,  and  not  far  from  the  river,  extensive  beds 
of  rock,  closely  resembling  in  composition  and  colours, 
the  calcareous  breccia  of  which  the  columns  in  the  capi- 
tol  at  "Washington  are  formed. 

The  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill  has  been  much  inter- 
'  rupted  by  droughts  the  past  season,  andfrequent  repairs 
required.    Boats  have  oflien  grounded  in  the  shallow 
i  water  of  dams.    It  will  probably  be  found  advisable  to 
concentrate  the  water  in  a  canal  for  most  of  the  distance. 
Fevers,  so  generally  prevalent  within  a  few  years  in  the 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  have  been  attributed  b}-  some 
1  to  water  stagnating  In  the  dams. 

j     The  village  of  Pottsville,  of  recent  origin,  contains 
i  several  good  stone  dwellings  and  stores.    A  weekly 
!  journal,  edited  with  abilit_v,  is  here  published.    A  read- 
1  ing  room,  containing  many  books  and  periodical  publi- 
I  cations,  does  much  credit  to  the  village . 
I     Beds  and  veins  of  coal  occur  in  numerous  places  be- 
:  tween  Pottsville  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  are  found  on 
the  side  of  Broad  mountain,  a  centi-al  elevation.  Mines 
are  opened  and  worked  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Swa- 
tara  and  Stony  creek,  at  Peters'  mountain,  and  a  few 
miles  east  of  Danville. 

South-west  of  Pottsville  the  coal  becomes  more  easily 
ignited,  and  that  at  Peters'  mountain  is  reported  to  con- 
tain bitumen.  It  is  probable  that  the  coal  of  tliat  vici- 
nity embraces,  like  the  Wilkesbarre,  much  more  inflam- 
mable gas  than  the  Lehigh,  which  may  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  bituminous. 

The  coal  from  this  part  of  the  State  csn  be  forwarded 
to  Philadelphia  by  the  aid  of  rail  wa}  s,  and  lateral  ca- 
nals communicating  with  the  Union  Canal,  which  runs 
through  a  fertile  hmestone  valiey,  in  a  parallel  course, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coal  hills. 

Anthracite  is  found  on  several  of  the  streams  that  dis- 
charge into  the  Susquehanna,  on  its  eastern  side.  A 
largebed,  not  )-et  opened,  exists  a  few  miles  eastwardly 
from  Berwick,  and  numerous  veins  occur  from  an  ele- 
vated pai-t  of  the  Wilkesbarre  mountain,  to  tiJe.Sin^stoR 
and  Shawnese  mountains,  that  foiTn  the  western  border 
of  the  basin  of  "Wyoming.  No  anthracite  lias  been  dis» 
covered  to  the  west  of  these  mountains,  or  north  of  the 
T^ackawanna  range,  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Veins  of  coal  in  the  vale  of  Wyoming,  are  not  only 
very  numerous,  occui-ring  on  almost  every  fann,  but 
many  are  of  uncommon  thickness,  in  some  ij-i&tances 
from  18  to  35  feet;  and  the  vegetable  impressions  are 
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more  abundant  and  diversified  than  were  elsewhei'e  ob- 
served. At  Bownian's  one  of  the  most  considerable 
mines  now  worked,  they  are  particularly  numerous,  per- 
vading the  superincumbent  strata.  The  vein  is  about 
eighteen  feet  thick,  and  wrought  in  galleries.  The  coal, 
which  is  very  compact,  is  detached  by  blasts.  The  in- 
clination of  the  vein  is  about  one  foot  in  four. 

There  is  less  uniformity  in  the  angle  of  inclination  and 
direction  of  the  coal  strata  in  this  neighbourhood,  than 
was  observed  near  the  Schuylkill.  They  approach 
nearer  to  the  horizontal. 

From  the  abundance  of  sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  slate 
contiguous  to,  and  dividing  coal  veins,  the  springs  pro- 
ceeding from  the  coal  beds  and  the  Susquehanna  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  salts.  These  mineral  waters 
often  occur,  in  both  mountain  and  valley,  and  indicate 
beds  of  coal. 

A  canal  route  has  recently  been  surveyed  by  State 
commissioners,  and  located  through  the  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, on  rising  ground  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  When 
the  work  is  accomplished  it  will  lessen  the  charge  of 
forwarding  coal  to  market  from  this  vicinity,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Lackawanna.  Trom  Wllkesban-e  to  the 
Chesapeake,  the  descent  is  about  500  feet.  By  the 
hazardous  and  precarious  medium  of  the  Susquehanna, 
coal  cannot  now  be  conveyed  in  arks  for  less  than  $3  50 
the  ton,  which,  with  other  charges,  makes  the  expense 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  five  dollars  the  ton.  The 
Philadelphia  market  may  be  resorted  to  through  the 
medium  of  the  Union  Canal.  A  canal  to  connect  the 
Susquehanna  with  the  Lehigh  is  practicable.  The  dis- 
tance to  Pliiladelphia,  by  this  route  from  Wilkesbarre, 
is  162  miles;  and  the  lockage  required,  1279  feet. 

The  coal  of  the  Susquehanna  is  readily  kindled  in 
grates  of  ordinary  construction;  and  by  the  experiments 
recorded  in  No.  2,  Vol.  X.  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  by  the  editor,  to  contain  double 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  embraced  in  the  anthracites 
of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  and  in  bituminous  coal, 
an  important  characteristic  not  before  suspected.  The 
valley  of  Wyoming,  and  its  valuable  beds  and  veins  of 
coal,  have  been  correctly  described  in  No.  1,  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  journal  of  Science,  by  Mr.  Z.  Cist,  an  able  naturalist, 
whose  recent  death  is  lamented  by  all  acquainted  with 
his  merit. 

I  visited  several  large  coal  beds  and  veins  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lackawanna;  they  run  in  a  north-east  course; 
some  were  wide,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  Coal 
veins  are  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Lackawanna  with  the  Susquehanna  to  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  former  river;  they  are  variously  inclined, 
from  nearly  horizontal  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Vegetable  impressions  arc  rarely,  if  ever,  contained  in 
the  coal  slate  of  these  beds  and  veins. 

The  most  considerable  body  of  coal  in  this  region  is 
situated  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna, at  the  ragged  islands,  in  a  narrow  valley,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Lackawanna,  and  in  the  bed  of  that  stream, 
which  washes  the  southern  base  of  the  Lackawanna 
mountain,  a  lofty,  rocky  chain,  that  bounds  the  partially 
cleared  valley  of  the  Lackawanna  to  the  north-west. 
This  mountain  is  well  clothed  with  trees  of  diversified 
■  verdure.  Considerable  good  pine,  and  much  heavy 
.timber,  principally  hemlock,  maple,  beech  and  birch,  is 
found  near  its  base,  and  adjacent  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  river. 

This  coal  bed,  supposed  to  be  very  extensive,  is  iho 
property  of  the  Hudson  and  Delav.  are  Canal  and  Coal 
Company,  and  has  been  penetrated  thirty  feet  without 
finding  the  termination  of  the  coal. — From  this  bed, 
which  rests  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  excellent  coal  has  been  raised,  but  from 

•its  low  situation  the  excavation  was  soon  filled  with 
water.    It  has  been  occasionally  cleared  by  pumps  pro- 

•  pelled  by  w^ater.  It  is  supposed  there  is  sufficient  de- 
scent of  ground  to  free  it  by  draining.    The  quari-yi>ig 

,  snay  perhaps,  be  interrupted  by  freshets.    1  observed  on 


the  south  bank  of  the  river,  a  wide  vein  of  coal,  which  , 
ises  above  the  stream  with  sufficient  inclination  to  nm 
galleries  clear  of  the  water.    A  large  tract  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  that  ascends  gradually  to  the  east  from 
the  coal  bed,  has  been  cleared  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  and  a  village  will  shortly  arise.    Coal  beds 
extend  several  miles  higher  up  the  stream. — In  value, 
and  good  quality,  the  Lackawanna  anthracite  compares 
advantageously  with  that  of  the  Lehigh.    The  coal  of 
this  region  will  be  conveyed  to  New  York,  a  distance  of 
217  miles,  through  tlic  medium  of  a  canal  now  construct- 
ing under  the  able  superintendence  of  Judge  Wiight, 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  coal  bed.    This  canal  com- 
mences at  the  Hudson  near  Kingston ,  and  passes  to  the 
Delaware,  67  miles,  through  a  valley  located  between 
the  Shawangunk  mountain,  and  the  gray  wacke  ranges, 
spurs  from  the  Catskill.    Except  near  the  Delaware, 
and  on  approaching  the  Hudson,  where  considerable 
excavation  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  became  neces- 
sary, there  was  little  difficulty  in  constructing  the  work, 
for  mucli  of  the  distance  it  passes  through  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam.    For  twenty  miles  it  runs  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  north  of  the  valley,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation.    At  the  summit  level  the  canal  extends  eigh- 
teen miles  without  a  lock.    It  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware  the  present 
season. 

Beds  of  dark  argillaceous  schist,  of  small  extent,  are 
in  a  few  places  cut  through.    Limestone,  of  a  good 
quality  for  calcining,  occurs  at  the  base  and  in  places  on 
the  side  of  the  Shawangunk  ridge,  adjacent  to  the  canal 
in  approaching  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  and  will  be 
useful  to  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  situated  between  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  in  which  there  is  no  lime- 
stone.   The  construction  of  the  cnal  up  the  Delaware, 
on  Its  eastern  bank,  to  the  Lackawaxen,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  will  be  arduous  and  expensive.  _  For  se- 
veral miles  it  is  located  on  the  steep  rocky  side  of 
mountain.    The  passage  up  the  valley  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen will  be  comparatively  easy.    Parts  of  this  valley 
are  settled,  and  contain  considerable  alluvial  land.  About 
one  thousand  feet  of  lockage  are  required  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  western  termination  of  the  canal.  ^  The  coal 
bed  is  to  be  connected  with  the  canal  by  a  rail-way  of  a 
few  miles,  passing  over  a  considerable  eminence.  Lum- 
ber and  coal  will  for  many  years  be  the  principal  articles 
transnorted  down  the  canal.    An  extension  of  canal  na- 
vigation up  the  Delaware  into  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  is  practicable,  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
stock.    The  rates  of  toll  demanded  for  coal,  will,  if 
maintained,  exclude  individuals  from  participating^  in 
the  coal  trade  through  tiie  medium  of  this  can;d.  The 
canal  will  communicate  with  a  large  tract  of  good  graz- 
ing land  in  Wayne  county,  a  part  of  the  district  called 
the  beech  woods,  that  extends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  about  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  10  to  50  miles  in  breadth.    It  is  heavily  timbered, 
principally  with  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  and  birch,  with 
occasional  gi-oves  of  good  pine.    The  soil,  often  based 
on  hard  pan,  is  tenacious  of  manm-e  and  ,moistm-e,  _and_ 
good  for  grazing  and-  tillage.    Its  surface  is  undulating, 
but  rarely  mountainous;  and  a  considerable  proportion  i^ 
sufficiently  free  from  stone-for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture.   Viewed  fi-Qm  the.  eastci-n  brow  of  an  elevated 
range,  situated  between  the  Lackawaxen  and  Lacka- 
wanna, this  tract  of  country  had  the  aspect  of  an  im- 
mense plain;  its  dense  forest  was  dressed  in  the  gay 
hues  of  autumn,  blended  with  the  perennial  verdure  of 
pine  and  hemlock.    The  blue  peaks  of  the  Catskill 
mountains  to  the  northeast,  towering  far  above  the  ge- 
neral elevation,  presented  an  irregular  profile  on  the 


To  the  east,  beyond  the  fire- 


verge  of  the  horizon. 

seared,  barren,  rocky  ranges  of  Pike  county,  the  Sha- 
wangunk and  Highland  ranges  were  distinguished- 
Emigrants  from  New  England  are  busily  occupied  m 
cutting  out  farms  in  the  beech  woods.  The  first  clcai'- 
inff  is  a  work.of  toil;  but  as  there  are  no  sprouts  from. 
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Mc-ts,  less  labour  is  eventually  r-equii'ed  than  to  subdue 
some  descriptions  of  oak  land.  From  the  little  durabi- 
lity of  hemlock,  beech  and  maple,  in  fencing-,  it  may 
in  time  be  necessary  to  substitute  the  loose  gray  wacke 
slate  of  the  surface.  Old  red  sa,nd  stone  occurs  in  the 
gray  v.'acke  reg-ion,  and  often  supports  a  g-ood  soil. 
Flocks  of  sheep  may  here  be  advantag-eously  introduced. 
Throug-lrthe  medium  of  the  canal  the  farmers  of  Wayne 
a-!id  other  counties  can  be  amply  furnished  with  lime 
and  g-ypsum,  so  useful  in  agriculture. 

The  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  abundantly  sup- 
phed  with  bituminous  coal,  as  the  eastern  is  with  anthra- 
cite. It  is  found  on  the  rivers  Conemaug-h,  Alleghany, 
and  Monongahela,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  in  general  its  eastern 
boundary.  It  occurs  on  this  mountain  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  elsev/Iiere  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position, 
alternating  with  gray  sand-stone,  that  is  often  micaceous 
and  bordered  by  argillaceous  schist.  I'he  veins  are  ge- 
nerally narrow,  rarely  over  six  feet  in  width.  This  mi- 
neral is  abundant,  and  of  very  good  quality  near  Pitts- 
burg, where  it  is  valuable  for  their  extensive  manufac- 
tures. Beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  reported  as  occur- 
ring in  Bedford  county,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Lu- 
zerne, and  in  Bradford  county.  In  this  last  county, 
nine  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  an  extensive 
bed  of  coal,  regarded  as  bituminous.  It  has  been  pene- 
trated thirty  feet  without  fathoming  the  depth  of  the 
^ata. 

Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  Tioga  county,  state  of 
New  York,  adjacent  to  the  route  of  a  feeder  required  for 
a  canal  contemplated,  to  connect  the  Susquehanna  with 
the  Seneca  lake.  The  summit  level  is  fortj'-four  feet 
above  the  river,  and  upwards  of  400  above  the  lake. — 
it  occurs  on  the  Tioga,  and  on  the  Chemung,  a  branch 
of  that  river.  When  the  canal  communication  is  effect- 
ed, the  interchange  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
for  salt  and  gypsum,  v/iU  he  highly  valuable  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York. 

Bituminous  coal  exists  on  the  Loyal  Sock  and  other 
sti-eams  that  descend  the  western  side  of  the  extensive 
peninsula,  situated  between  the  north  and  west  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  centre  and  northern  part  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  is  elevated,  and  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is 
crossed  by  barren  ranges,  interspersed  with  valleys  and 
well  timbered  table  land,  which  will  in  time  be  occupi- 
ed for  grazing  and  tillage.  The  rocks  of  the  eastern 
part  tliat  fell  under  my  observation,  are  transition,  most- 
ly gray  wacke  slate.  In  the  western  part,  adjacent  to 
the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  limestone  is  the 
predominant  rock. 

This  stream,  for  near  fifty  miles,  winds  with  a  mode- 
rate current  through  a  i-ich  valley,  with  wide  alluvial 
borders  often  occurring.  The  valley  is  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  an  extensive  elevat- 
ed rocky  range. 

Springs,  holding  in  solution  muriate  of  soda,  are  com- 
mon in  various  parts  of  the  bituminous  coal  reg-loii;  they 
are  generally  weak  near  the  surface,  but  deep  springs 
disclosed  by  boring,  are  often  strong.  One,  containing 
as  much  salt  as  the  ordinary  waters  of  Salina,  has  recent- 
ly been  discovered,  by  boring',  .about  twenty  miles  from 
Montrose,  bordering  on  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
occur  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  that  State,  ad- 
jacent to  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  Loyal  Sock  and 
other  streams,  auxiliary  to  the  west  branch  of  tlie  Sus- 
quehanna. 

But  the  most  productive  saline  springs  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Conemaugh 
and  Kiskeminitas,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg-. 
These  rivers  for  many  miles  wind  rapidly  throug-h  rocky 
romantic  ravines,  bordered  by  hills  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  elevation,  that  rise  with  steep  acclivities, 
presenting  mural  and  projecting  precipices  of  gray  sand- 
stone, in  places  jutting  over  the  road  and  torrent.  The 
sand-stone  is  ordinarily  fine,  but  is  sometimes  a  coarse 


aggregate,  principally  quartz.  Its  thin  laminae  are  gene- 
rally in  a  horizontal  position.  The  lower  strata,  often  in 
a  decomposing  state,  contain  veg-etable  impressions. — 
This  rock  usually  rests  on  dark  and  very  fissile  argilla- 
ceous schist,  that  contains  much  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
forms  the  roof  and  floor  of  numerous  beds  of  bituminous 
coal,  adjacent  to  these  streams.  These  beds  are  from  a 
few  inches  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  occur  at  various 
altitudes,  from  200  feet  above  the  river  to  a  great  depth 
below.  The  salt  woiks  on  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiske- 
minitas, situated  4  miles  apart,  are  supplied  with  water 
by  boring.  The  richest  water  is  procured  hy  penetrat- 
ing from  4  to  500  feet.  Copper  tubes,  1^  inches  in  di- 
ameter, are  inserted  in  the  perforation,  in  which  the  salt 
water  rises  to  a  level  with  the  river,  accompanied  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  often  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. This  gas  diminished  after  many  outlets  had  been 
made,  and  the  water  did  not  rise  so  high.  In  boring, 
fresh  water  is  seldom  found  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface.  Veins  of  coal  and  slate  were  penetrated  at  va- 
rious depths,  and  narrow  beds  of  limestone,  lying  deep, 
were  passed  through.  Some  of  the  lower  strata  were 
represented  as  vei-y  hard,  and  others  soft;  this  last  is 
supposed  to  be  gypsum.  Salt  springs  are  generally 
struck  by  boring,  in  the  ravine  at  Kiskeminitas;  but  in 
two  instances  the  ground  was  penetrated  450  and  650 
feet,  without  meeting  salt  water, 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing,  salt  water  is  pump- 
ed, by  hoi  se  power,  into  large  troughs,  where  the  earthy 
particles,  not  held  in  solution,  most!)'  subside.  It  is  soon 
passed  into  the  boiling  pan,  which  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
shallow.  After  boiling  a  considerable  time,  it  is  drawn 
off  into  vats,  where  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  abundant, 
and  earthy  salts,  subside,  together  with  a  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  soda.  The  clear  brine  is  passed  off  to  a  boiler, 
in  which  the  salt,  in  fine  crystals,  is  precipitated,  and' 
then  removed  to  drain.  No  use  is  made  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  of  which  there  is  considerable  in  the  water.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  an  improvement  of  the  process,  if 
the  precipitation  of  the  iron  and  earthy  salts  was  effected 
with  less  boiling,  and  the  salt  crystallized  in  shallow 
pans,  by  a  heat  short  of  ebullition;  the  crystals  would  be 
larger,  and  the  salt  better  and  less  of  it  lost.  Fine  salt, 
made  here,  does  not  answer  for  the  packing  of  provi- 
sions for  exportation. 

The  salt  manufixctured  at  Kiskeminitas  and  Cone.^ 
maugh,  has  some  years  amounted  to  30(i,000  bushels;  it 
is  sold  from  20  to  25  cents  at  the  works.  The  expense 
of  manufacturing  does  not  exceed  ten  cents  the  bushel. 
A  large  portion  of  the  numerous  salt  works  are  establish- 
ed near  the  river,  in  the  ravines  of  the  Kiskeminitas,  and 
coal  for  fuel  is  procured  from  veins  situated  above  the 
works,  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  costs  but  p.  cent  a 
bushel. 

Less  salt  is  now  made  on  the  Conemaugh  than  in 
former  years,  as  the  springs  are  weak  and  the  price  of 
the  article  too  low  to  render  it  profitable.  Seven  yeara 
since,  there  was  not  a  building  in  the  ravirje  of  the  Kis- 
keminitas: it  now  contains  a  considerable  population, 
and  presents,  at  the  base  of  a  precipitous  eminence, 
many  dwellings  and  salt  works,  from  which  black  bitu- 
minous smoke  rises  in  clouds  over  the  hills,  or  draws 
through  the  dusky  valley.  A  clear  stream,  of  consi- 
derable breadth,  is  seen  rapidly  winding  among  the 
mountains. 

The  western  canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  in  the 
valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  and  will  add  much  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  these  works,  and  afford  great  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  salt  to  the  Atlantic  and  Western  mar- 
ket. At  present,  it  is  transported  on  wagons  to  the 
east,  and  in  boats,  by  a  precarious  navigation,  down  the 
Conemaugh  and  Alleghany  river,  to  Pittsburg. 

Considerable  salt  is  made  near  Pittsburg,  fi-om  a  foun- 
tain procured  by  boring  270  feet.  The  water  i.s  strong, 
and  is  raised  by  a  small  steam  engine.  There  is  little 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  water.  The  salt  is 
white,  and  of  a  good  quality.    This  fountain  is  sufficient 
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for  the  annual  manufacture  of  25,000  bushels  of  salt. — 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  at  weaker  sahne 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio. 

There  are  salt  spring's  on  the  Chenango,  in  Mercer 
county.  Near  the  Mahony,  in  Beaver  county,  a  foun- 
tain of  salt  water  was  procured  by  boring-  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet.  It  is  probable  that  strong-  saline  water,  in 
much  of  the  western  secondary  country,  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  boring-,  as  it  often  occurs  contig-uous  to  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  is  Indicated  by  salt  licks,  and  by  slate  con- 
taining sulphur. 

A  canal  route  has  been  surveyed  througii  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  bordering-  on 
Ohio,  to  connect  the  waters  of  tlie  river  Ohio  with  Lake 
Erie,  which  will  give  additional  value  to  the  products  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  salt  springs,  of  that  part  of  the 
state.  In  the  summer  of  1825,  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Pittsburg  was  but  25  cents  the  bushel;  at  the  same  time, 
adjacent  to  Lake  Erie,  from  whence  there  was  an  unin- 
terrupted navigation  to  the  Atlantic  market,  it  com- 
manded 75  cents  the  bushel. 

The  soil,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  fer- 
tile. The  northern  division  of  the  counties  contiguous 
to  Lake  Erie  and  the  state  of  New  York,  has  a  good  soil 
for  grazing,  and  in  general  heavily  timbered  with  beech, 
hard  maple,  and  birch.  But  adjacent  to,  and  between 
the  head  waters  of  tlie  rivers  Alleghany  and  Susquehan- 
na, embracing  a  portion  of  eight  counties,  there  is  an  ele- 
vated, mountainous,  rocky  and  extensive  district  of 
country,  clothed  mostly  with  hemlock,  pitch-pine  and 
maple  with  frequent  entangled  thickets  of  laurel,  almost 
exclusively  tenanted  by  numerous  panthersj  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals  found  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the 
State,  with  the  addition  of  elk  and  beaver. 

The  soil  and  aspect  of  this  region  is  so  forbidding,  that 
it  will  long  remain  unoccupied,  and  mucli  of  it  be  ever 
useless  for  agriculture.  Its  mineral  resources  are  little 
known,  but  it  is  reported  to  contain  much  coal,  bog,  and 
other  ores  of  iron.  In  the  county  of  Clearfield,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  which  is  in  this  mountain  district,  a  large 
amount  of  iron  is  manufactured  by  the  aid  of  bituminous 
coal  and  charcoal.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  various  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  is  most  abundant,  and  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, in  the  extensive  calcareous  valleys,  situated  between 
ridges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Centre  and  Huntington.  It  is  mostly  raised 
from  beds  of  argillaceous  earth,  resting  on  limestone. — 
The  best  ores  of  iron  in  this  country  exist  in  or  adjacent 
to  calcareous  districts.  The  iron  manufactured  in  Cen- 
tre and  Huntington  is  called  the  Juniata,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  tenacity,  malleability,  and  other  valuable 
qualities.  The  furnaces  and  forges,  situated  on  never 
failing  streams,  are  numerous.  Bituminous  coal,  from 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  is  often  used  for  making  pig- 
iron,  &c.  for  which  anthracite  will  probably  be  substi- 
tuted, when  the  canal  through  the  valley  of  Juniata  is 
completed.  About  50  per  cent,  of  iron  in  pigs  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Juniata  ore,  and  it  loses  one-third  in 
passing  from  the  bloom  to  the  bar  iron. 

AtBellefonte,  a  pleasant  village  in  Centre  county,  in 
the  process  of  making-  bar  iron,  powerful  rollers  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  trip  hammer.  The  half  bloom,  heated 
by  bituminous  coal,  is  quickly  passed  between  succes- 
sive rollers,  until  highly  compressed.  A  smooth  bar,  of 
the  usual  weight  and  shape,  is  thus  produced  in  a  mi- 
nute's time.  I  was  informed  by  an  experienced  and 
disinterested  manufacturer,  that  b;u-  iron,  formed  by  this 
process,  is  softer  lh  m  the  pi  oduce  of  tlie  trip-hammer, 
and  not  as  desirable  for  plough-shares,  and  woi-k  subject 
to  much  friction,  but  for  .ill  ot  her  jjui-poses  equally  good. 
Soft  bar  iron  cannot  be  made  from  ores  located  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain. 

There  is  more  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  Center 
and  Huntington  counties  than  is  common  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  calcareous  valleys 
are  wide  and  extensive,  t!ie  ranges  naj-rovv,  and  of  litde 
elevation. 


In  Huntington  county,  a  quarter  of  the  surface  is  first 
rate  land,  and  more  than  two  thirds  is  under  partial  im- 
provement. In  Centre  county  there  is  a  large  body  of 
table  land  called  the  barrens,  from  wliich  the  timber  has 
been  cut  for  the  use  of  furnaces.  It  is  uncultivated,  and 
held  in  little  estimation  from  its  total  destitution  of  springs, 
and  the  impossibility  of  procuring-  water  by  sinking  wells. 
— The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  texture  for  wheat  or  gi-az- 
ing-,  and  stone  rarely  occurs  on  the  surface;  but  the 
earth  rests  on  calcareous  rocks  replete  with  fissures,  in- 
to which  the  rain  water  sinks  to  a  great  depth.  This  un- 
inhabited tract  has  in  some  places  a  width  of  five  miles, 
and  extends  thirty;  it  woidd  afford  good  ranges  for 
sheep,  if  cleared  of  underwood. 

Springs  are  numerous  and  large  in  these  calcareous 
valleys.  A  clear,  cold,  and  never-failing  mill-stream  is» 
sues  from  limestone  caves,  near  Bellefonte,  from  whicU 
the  name  of  the  village  is  derived. 
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From  the  Biography  of  Judge  Wilson,  in  the  sixth  vo- 
lume of  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  lives  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  many 
of  his  fi-iends,  were  put  in  extreme  hazard  by  a  band  of 
heated  partizans,  under  the  pretext  of  his  holding  senti- 
ments inimical  to  popular  institutions.  By  that  time, 
party  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  had  taken  a  consistency,  and 
the  politicians  were  divided  into  constitutionalists  and 
republicans.  The  first  rallied  round  the  constitution  al- 
ready formed,  which  was  reprobated  by  the  others,  for 
its  total  deficiency  in  checks,  and  counterbalancing  pow- 
ers, thence  tending,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rash,  prec'pi- 
tate,  and  oppressive  proceedings:  the  tei  m  republicans 
was  embraced,  as  recognising  the  principles  of  thcrevo- 
lutioHj  and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  tenets,  which  ad- 
mitted the  utility  of  modifications  and  restraints,  in  a 
system  resting  upon  the  broad  basis  of  general  suffrage 
and  popular  sovereignty.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  republican  party,  who  agreed  that 
they  would  not  accept  of  any  office  or  appointment  un- 
der the  constitution,  which,  in  that  case,  they  would  be 
bound  by  an  oath,  to  support.  This  circumstance  of- 
fended and  inflamed  the  constitutional  party,  and  with 
other  exciting  causes,  however  unjust,  led  to  the  outrage 
whicii  we  are  about  to  record.  The  consequences  of  a 
rapidly  depreciating  cu  rency,  were  distressing  to  many 
who  were  incapable  of  tracing  them  to  their  cause.-  for 
example,  every  tradesman  who  had  engaged  in  a  piece 
of  work,  felt,  when  paid  for  it,  that  he  did  not  receive, 
except  in  name,  what  he  had  contracted  for.  Artful  and 
designing  incendiaries  had  the  address  to  persuade  many 
of  the  suflTerers,  that  the  evil  was  owing  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  monopolized  the  goods,  and  to  certain  law-  ' 
yers  who  rescued  the  tories  from  punishment,  by  plead- 
ing for  them  in  court:  Mr.  Wilson  had  become  particu- 
larly obnoxious.  He  was  charged,  in  his  professional 
character,  with  defending  and  patronizing /ones,  and  be- 
friending the  foes  to  the  principles  on  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  British  administration 
was  founded.  Yet  he  was,  in  fact,  a  most  decided  friend 
of  a  popular  government,  and  mainly  assisted  in  every 
measure  calculated  for  its  estabhshment.  The  affair  of 
'  'Fort  Wilson,"  as  his  house  was  thereafter  denominated, 
flowed  from  this  mistaken  opinion,  of  which  those  who 
concocted  that  disgraceful  transaction,  took  advantage 
for  party  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  September  1779,  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  town  meeting,  regulated  the  prices  of 
rum,  salt,  sugar,  colfee,  flour,  &c.  a  measure  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  importers.  Robert  Morris, 
Blair  M'Clenachan,  John  Willcocks,  and  a  number  of 
other  staunch  whigs,  had  a  quantity  of  these  articles  in 
their  stores  which  they  refused  to  dispose  of  at  the  re- 
gulated prices.  About  the  last  of  the  month,  a  great 
number  of  the  lower  class  from  the  city  and  liberties,, 
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collected,  and  marched  through  the  cit\-,  threatening  to 
fareuk  open  the  stores,  disti-ibute  the  goods,  and  punish 
those  wha  refused  to  open  their  waiehouses.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  October,  placards  were  posted 
menacing  Robert  Morris,  Blair  MSClenachan,  and  n.any 
others;  Mr.  Wilson  was  proscribed  by  the  mob,  for  hay- 
ing exercised  his  professional  d-uty  as  a  lawyer,  in  behalf 
of  certain  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  treason; 
and  the  punishment  decreed  for  his  crime,  was  barJsh- 
ment  to  the  enemy;  yet  in  New  York.  But  this  was  not 
the  real  cause  which  produced  so  lamenfcible  an  instance 
of  popular  delusion:  ihui  v.'»sto  be  found  in  the  sup^srior 
talents  and  respectability  of  the  republican  party. 

The  gentlemen  threatened,  determined  to  defend 
themselves,  and  witli  a  number  of  their  friends,  to  tlie 
amount  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the  south 
west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  sti-eets,  in  a  house  be- 
longing to,  and  occupied  by,  Mr.  Wilson:  it  was  tlien  a 
large,  old.  fashioned  brick  building,  with  an  extensive 
^garden  on  Third,  and  on  Walnut  sti-eets.  Among  those 
in  the  house,  were  Messrs.  'Wilson^  Jlorris,  Bui-d,  George 
Clymer,  Daniel  Clymer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  Allen  M'Lane, 
Sharp  Delaney,  George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas 
iawrence,  Andrew  Kobinson,  John  Potts,  Samuel  C. 
Morris,  Capt.  Campbell,  and  Generals  Mifflin,  Nichols, 
and  Thompson.  They  were  provided  with  arms,  but 
their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small.  While  the 
mob  was  marching  down.  General  Nichols,  and  Daniel 
Clymer  proceeded  hastily  to  the  arsensl,  at  Carpenter's 
Hall,  ;aid  filled  their  pockets  with  cartridges:  this  con- 
stituted their  whole  supply. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia,  for  no  regular 
troops  took  part  in  the  riot,  assembled  on  the  comm.ons, 
■while  a  meet.ng  of  the  principal  citizens  took  place  at 
the  cofl'ee-house.  4^  deputation  wa.s  sent  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  them  to  dispei  se.  but  without  efl'ect.  The 
first  troop  of  city  cav:.lry,  being  apprised  of  what  was 
ga\  g  foi  waid,  :-nd  anxious  tcr  the  safety  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  assembled  at  their  stables,  a  fixed  pkce  of  ren- 
•dezvou.s,  and  agreed  to  have  their  horses  saddled,  and 
ready  to  m'  (int  at  a  moment's  warning.  Notice  was  to 
be  given  to  as  many  jnembers  as  cculd  be  found;  and  a 
part  was  to  assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second  sti-cets, 
and  join  the  party  at  the  stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful 
calm  prevailed:  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  members  of 
the  troop  retired  to  tlieir  respective  homes,  and  the 
rebels  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  the  c'ty. 
The  armed  men  amo\inted  to  two  hui  dred,  and  were 
commanded  by  MlUs,  a  Noith  Carol  na  captain:  Faulk- 
ner, a  shlp-jo.ner;  Pickering,  a  tailor;  and  one  Bonl.am; 
they  matched  down  Chesnut  to  Second  sti-eet^ — down 
Second  to  Walnut — and  up  Walnut,  to  Jlr.  AVilson's 
house,  with  drums  beating,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
They  immediately  commenced  firing  on  the  house, 
which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  garrison.  Finding 
they  could  make  no  impi-ession,  the  mob  procured  f  om 
a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  crow-bai-, 
and  sledge,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.  At  the 
critical  moment  when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts, 
tte  horse  made  their  appeamnce:  had  thej' succeeded 
in  efl'ecting  an  entrance,  every  individual  in  the  house 
would  have,  doubtless,  been  murdered. 

After  the  troop  had  retired,  a  few  of  the  members, 
having  received  intelligence,  that  the  mob  were  march- 
ing into  town,  hastened  to  the  established  rendezvous. 
Collecting  thus  by  mere  accident,  their  number  only 
amounted  to  seven,- — these  were  major  Lennox,  major 
Nichols,  major  William  Nichols,  Thomas  Moriis,  Alex- 
ander Nesbitt,  Isaac  Coxe,  and  Thomas  Leiper.  This 
smail  body  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.  On  their  route,  they  were  joined  by  two 
troopers,  belongijig  to  colonel  Bayler's  regiment,  qnar- 
tered  at  Bristol,  and  t\irning  rapidly  and  suddenly  round 
the  corner  of  Chesnut  sheet,  they  charged  the  mob. 
When  the  cry  of  "  ihe  horse!  the  horse!"  was  raised, 
the  rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed  in  eve- 
Vji'  direction;  but  not  before  two  other  detachments  of 


the  first  troop  had  reached  the  scene.  >Iany  of  them 
were  arrested,  dehvered  to  the  civil  authority,  and  com- 
mitted  to  prison;  and  as  the  sword  was  verj'  freely  used,  a 
considerable  number  was  severely  wounded.  One  man, 
and  one  boy,  were  killed  in  tlie  streets,-  in  the  house, 
captain  Campbell  was  killed,  and  Mr.  Mifflis,-  and  Mr^ 
Samuel  C.  Morris  were  wounded.  The  troop  patrolled 
the  su-eets  the  greater  pait  of  the  night.  The'  citizens- 
turned  out  en  masse,-  and  placed  a  guaid  at  the  powder- 
magazine,  and  the  arsenal.  It  was  some  days  before 
ord^r  was  restored:  and  tlie  troop,  from  the  part  they 
had  taken,  found  it  necessai-y  to  keep  much  together,- 
and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  in  support  of 
each  other.  Major  Lennox  was  particularly  maiked  out 
for  destruction.  Heretii-edto  his  house  at  Germantown. 
the  mob  followed,  and  surrounded  it  during  tlie  nightj 
and  prepared  to  force  an  entrance.  Anxious  to  gain 
time,  he  pledged  his  honoui',  that  he  would  open  the 
door  as  day-light  appeared. — In  the  mean  time,  he  con- 
trived  to  despatch  an  intrepid  woman,  who  lived  in  his 
family,  to  the  city  for  assistance;  and  a  pai-t}"  of  the  first 
troop  anived  in  season  to  protect  their  comrade;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  town  for  safety,-  He  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  saluted,  in  the  market,  by  the 
title  of  ' '  brother  butcher,"  owing  in  part,  to  his  having 
been  without  a  coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot:  having  on  a 
long"  coat,  he  was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  be- 
ing dragg'ed  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  tlie  garrison, 
were  advised  to  leave  the  city,  where  their  lives  were 
endangered.  General  Mifflin,  and  about  thirty  others, 
accordnigly  met  at  Mr.  Giay's  house,  about  five  miles 
below  Gr  -y's  fen}-,  where  a  council  was  called,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  return  to  town,  without  any  appearance 
of  intinidation.  But  it  wa.s  deemed  expedient,  that  Mr. 
AViliOn  should  absent  himself  for  a  time:  the  others  con- 
tinued to  walk  as  usual  in  public,  and  attended  the  fune- 
r..l  of  tiie  unfortunate  captain  Campbell. 

Thus  ended  this  d  sgraceful  afiair.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  spirited,  piompt,  and  energetic  conduct  of  the 
first:  troop,  the  lives  of  many  valuable  citizens,  and  genu- 
ine wh-gi,  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  an  indehble 
disgrace  entailed  upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

E1NU.EN  ON  YELLOW  FETER. 

Although  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  city 
was  visited  by  yellow  fever,  yet  we  are  not  to  presume 
that  this  will  alw  ays  continue  to  be  the  case;  it  is  there- 
fore highly  proper  to  adopt  every  precaution  to  prevent 
its  origination  in  the  city,  or  its  introduction  from  abroad. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  "N.  American  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  there  is  an  interesting  communication 
from  the  late  Dr.  Samuei  Emle??,  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  the  general  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  at 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  by  the  fogs  aris- 
ing from  the  river  itself,  and  furnishing  some  advice  as 
to  the  preventive  measures  necessar}-  to  betaken — we 
have  made  such  extracts  from  this  communication  as  ap- 
pear to  possess  general  interest. 

Ha\-ing  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  this 
city  in  the  year  1819,  when  the  yellow  fever  made  its 
appearance  in  several  situations  along  the  wharves  of  the 
Delawai-e,  in  conjunction  with  the  president  of  the  Board 
it  became  my  duty  to  inspect  the  premises  of  the  sick 
and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  probable  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. Acting  at  the  time  as  secretary  to  the  Board,  and 
during  the  quarantine  season  receiving  daily  repoits  by- 
mail  from  the  Lazaj-etto  physician  of  all  vessels  detained 
as  well  as  those  permitted  to  pass  to  the  cit}-,  I  was  al- 
ready prepared  to  decide  with  some  confidence  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  disease  having  originated  &om  vessels 
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which  had  arrived  fi'om  a  foreign  port.  I  did  not  indeed 
hear  of  any  vessel  whatever  being- so  suspected,  and  I 
am  able  to  say  with  certainty  as  respects  the  first  cases 
of  the  disease,  which  occurred  in  the  ferry  tavern  on  tlie 
upper  side  of  Market  street,  and  two  fatal  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  building'  contig-uous  on  each  side,  that 
there  was  not  at  the  time,  nor  had  been  from  the  com- 
TneKcement  of  quarantine,  any  vessel  near  them  from 
the  West  Indies  or  any  sickly  port;  and  I  had  the  assu- 
rance from  the  sick  and  their  friends  that  they  had  not 
■been  on  board  of  any  foreisjn  vessel  for  some  months. — 
-Not  long  after  the  occurrence  of  these  cases,  others 
"were  reported,  some  of  which  were  in  situations  remote 
from  each  other,  but  all  near  to  the  Delaware,  amount- 
ing- to  fifteen  or  twenty  patients,  and  in  no  instance 
which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  was  there 
any  vessel  suspected  as  tlie  source  of  the  disease.  The 
sick  on  Market  street  wharf,  and  all  others  where  it  was 
practicable,  were  removed  from  the  city,  their  apart- 
ments cleansed,  white  washed,  &c.  and  then  closed  till 
cool  weather. — No  farther  extension  of  the  disease  took 
place. 

AVith  respect  to  the  local  causes  said  to  have  existed, 
some  en-oneous  statements  have  gone  abroad.  It  was 
stated  in  one  of  our  medical  journals,  that  the  owner  of 
the  ferry  on  Market  street  had  been  accumulating  for 
months  a  compost  heap  before  his  door  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  his  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  The  occupant  however  had  no  yard  to 
his  house,  and  it  must  be  well  known  that  no  such  col- 
lection of  maniu-e  would  have  been  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  whaif  before  his  door.  It  is  true  there  was  some 
vegetable  matter  somewhat  offensive  in  an  apartment 
under  the  tavern  occupied  by  the  market  people  as  a 
deposit  for  their  produce,  and  the  grocery  store  and 
small  yard  adjoining  were  in  a  filthy  state,  but  by  no 
means  as  much  so  as  many  other  places  in  the  city  which 
had  been  represented  to  the  Board  as  nuisances,  and 
where  no  disease  was  produced.  In  several  other  situa- 
tions, where  the  disease  appeared,  no  local  filth  was  dis- 
covered. 

I  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  preponderance  of 
medical  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  the  domestic  orig'ln 
of  this  form  of  fever,  amongst  those  who  had  been  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  it  from  actual  observation; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  amongst  those  on  the 
other  side  wei-e  many  equally  experienced  of  the  most 
l-espectable  and  distinguished  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. Having  had  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  related  to 
occur  under  my  personal  observation,  and  being  satisfi- 
ed that  tlie  disease  was  not  in  any  of  the  cases  referred 
to  brought  from  abroad,  I  have  presented  this  statement 
to  the  college  as  additional  confirmation  of  the  disease 
occurring  without  the  slightest  foundation  for  tracing  its 
orig-in  to  a  foreign  source. 

Being  satisfied  on  this  head,  my  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  causes  which 
were  hkely  to  operate  in  producing  yellow  fever  on  the 
wharf,  where  there  appeared  to  be  less  of  the  materials 
likely  to  produce  a  poisonous  miasma  than  were  to  be 
found  at  tlie  same  time  in  many  other  parts  of  our  city 
where  no  fever  of  tlie  kind  ever  originated.  That  this 
formidable  disease  has  primarily  appeared  in  this  situa- 
tion in  all  places  where  its  existence  has  been  recorded 
is,  1  believe,  without  any  well  attested  exceptions;  and 
this  striking  fact  is  alleged  by  a  very  respectable  writer, 
Su'  Gilbert  Blane, to  be  a  suflicient  evidence  of  itself  that 
the  disease  is  an  imported  one.  The  advocates  of  the 
local  and  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever  have  not  ad- 
vanced reasons  in  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
which  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  It  seemed  evi- 
dent that  certain  ag'ents,  not  well  understood  or  accu- 
rately defined,  were  necessary  to  produce  this  disease 
on  tlie  water's  edge,  whicli  were  not  present  in  other 
situations  in  the  city  remote  from  this  locality.  It  did 
not  appear  that  more  materials  were  to  be  found  on  the 
wharves  likely  to  produce  mischievous  and  fatal  effluvia 


than  could  be  pointed  out  in  many  other  pai-ts  of  the  city 
and  districts  where  no  disease  was  produced.  Besides 
numerous  filthy  houses,  yards  and  alleys,  in  very  thickly* 
settled  parts  of  the  town,  there  was  every  description  of 
accumulated  filth  scraped  from  the  streets  and  deposited 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  tenements  occupied  by  a 
poor  and  negligent  population  in  the  skirts  of  the  city; 
as  well  as  large  collections  of  oyster  shells  in  a  very  of- 
fensive condition,  and  other  nuisances,  which  were  fre- 
quentJy  complained  of  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  by 
them  inspected,  but  never  producing  yellow  fever. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  miasma  vai-ies  according  to 
the  quality,  variety  or  quantity  of  the  putrescent  mate- 
rials p]-otlacing  it  (as  the  fevers  induced  by  it  vary  from 
the  simple  intermittent  to  tliose  of  the  highest  malig- 
nancy), or  that  the  same  effiuvia  which  in  the  country, 
from  tlie  presence  of  a  purer  air,  only  produces  the  mild- 
er forms  of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers,  will  in  a 
cit}',  where  the  vitiated  air  of  a  crowded  population  is; 
superadded,  produce  a  malignant  fever.  But  it  seems 
that  those  puti-escent  substances  which  develope  a  poi- 
sonous miasma  do  not  produce  a  malignant  or  yellow  fe- 
ver  in  our  cities  except  on  the  water's  edge.  The  mias- 
ma here  must  be  then  either  more  virulent  than  that  es- 
caping from  putrid  substances  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
or  there  must  be  something  present  on  the  wharves 
whicli  is  necessary  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
this  form  of  fever,  which  does  not  exist  in  situations  far-, 
ther  removed  from  this  locality. 

It  QccuiTed  to  me  that  the  most  probable  cause  which 
gave  efficiency  to  the  poisonous  effluvia  escaping  on  tho 
wharves  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever  was  the  river 
itself  That  the  water  evaporating  and  furnishing  a  re- 
cipient for  tlie  poison,  it  was,  concentrated  in  the  dense 
fogs  which  are  seen  hovering  over  its  surface  and  along- 
its  borders  as  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  lengthen  and 
the  autumnal  season  approaches.  It  seemed  that  the 
miasma  which  was  produced  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
escaped,  by  ascending  with  the  imperceptible  vapour 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  without  pro- 
ducing any  mischievous  effects;  but  as  soon  as  the  cool 
nights  and  condensation  of  the  watery  vapour  com-, 
menced,  it  became  entangled  in  the  fog,  and  produced 
disease  by  being  thus  kept  in  a  more  concentrated  and 
virulent  state  within  the  sphere  of  respiration.  Con- 
nected with  these  phenomena  a  number  of  facts  pre-, 
sented,  which  I  thought  gave  additional  confirmation  ta 
the  theory. 

The  first  appearance  of  fever  was  found  to  correspond 
Avith  the  approach  of  cool  nights  after  previous  intense 
heat  had  existed  for  some  months;  and  it  appeared  to. 
me  that  if  the  solar  heat,  acting  upon  the  sources  of  the 
poisonous  effluvia  on  the  wharves,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
generate  this  form  of  fever  without  the  adventitious  help 
alluded  to,  as  that  is  often  more  intense  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  cool  nights  and 
the  accompanying  fogs  or  mists  than  afterwardsj  we 
ought  to  look  for  its  appearance  earlier  in  the  season. — 
Besides,  as  there  is  certainly  more  heat  during  the  day 
at  the  period  of  the  year  when  this  fever  occurs,  and 
consequently  more  of  the  effluvia  of  putrefaction  escap- 
ing-, than  during  the  night,  the  day-time  is  the  period 
when  the  danger  of  exposure  on  the  wharves  would  be 
increased,  whereas  the  danger  is  unquestionably  much 
greater,  if  not  altogether,  at  night  and  eai-ly  in  the  mom^ 
ing  before  the  condensed  moisture  hovering  over  the 
river  and  its  margin  is  dissipated. 

It  was  from  the  observation  of  this  law  in  relation  to 
the  common  autumnal  fevers,  the  co-existence  of  these 
with  the  appearance  of  fogs  along  tlie  rivers,  over 
swamps,  ponds,  mill  dams,  &c.  the  materials  for  produc- 
ing miasmata  being  also  present,  and  the  evident  con- 
trolling influence  which  the  motion  of  the  foggy  strata 
seemed  to  have  in  the  propagation  of  these  fevers,  that 
I  was  led  from  analogy  to  apply  alike  explanation  to  the 
appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wharves.    In  both  instances  the  disease  commences 
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with  the  same  meteorological  phenomena  and  in  both 
the  dang-er  is  only  apprehended  by  exposure  to  the  mi- 
asmata when  united  with  a  moist  and  fog-gy  atmosphere, 
which  is  generally  after  sunset  and  early  in  the  morn- 

But  where  the  analogy  is  still  stronger,  and  the  fact 
more  striking  and  confinnatory  of  the  hypothesis  offer- 
ed, is,  that  the  generation  of  all  these  miasmatic  fevers 
is  arrested  abruptly  by  the  reduction  of  the  temperatm-e 
to  the  freezing-  point;  at  whicli  time  the  appeai'ance  of 
the  wateiy  vapour  or  fog  which  just  before  had  enve- 
loped the  poison  is  also  forthwith  prevented.  Now  it  is 
hot  probable  that  the  putrefaction  which  had  been  going 
on  and  producing  miasmata  and  an  increase  of  disease 
whilst  the  thermometer  stood  at  tliirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  degrees  (and  higher  than  which  it  still  remains  dur- 
ing the  day)  is  immediately  suspended  by  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  temperature  to  thirty-two  degrees  at 
night.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  watery  receptacle 
only  was  thus  precipitated,  which  had  hitherto  en- 
snared the  miasmata  as  it  escaped  from  the  putrescent 
materials. 

It  is  a  fazt  well  known,  that  when  our  cities  have  been 
visited  epidemically  with  the  yellow  fever,  so  far  from 
the  disease  diminishing  gradually  as  the  weather  became 
icooler,  the  cases  of  fever  were  multiplied  dail}',  in  the 
tatio  of  its  duration,  till  the  temperature  was  at  the  freez- 
ing point,  when  the  occurrence  of  new  cases  ceased  at 
once;  the  same  state  of  things  having  obtained  in  this 
instance,  though  upon  vei-y  different  principles,  as  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  summer,  before  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  occurred  upon  which  the  meteorological 
phenomena  of  fogs  depend.  In  the  one  case  the  mias- 
mata escaping  with  the  water  in  a  state  of  volatilization 
ascend  at  once  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
without  doing  mischief;  and  in  the  other  the  condensed 
moisture  concentrating  the  poisonous  effluvia  and  hold- 
ingit  withinthe  reach  of  its  victims  is  promptly  precipita- 
ted in  the  form  of  frost,  and  its  sickening  effects  cease. 
Is  it  probable,  as  stated  by  Dr.  /.  Mather  Smith  in  his 
work  on  Epidemics,  and  other  medical  writers  who  ad- 
vocate the  local  origin  of  yellow  fever,  "that  the  pesti- 
lential soil  becomes  more  and  more  prolific  of  the  poison 
as  the  epidemic  rises  to  its  height,"  whilst  the  tempera- 
ture is  daily  thus  actually  diminishing'  Or  is  it  not  more 
likely  that,  as  the  gradual  reduction  of  heatnnist  be  ac- 
companied with  less  and  less  of  putrefaction,  the  in- 
crease of  the  miasma  and  its  effects  is  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued accumulation  and  retention  of  the  poison  by  the 
frequent  returns  of  the  damp  and  foggy  nights,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  gradually  into  tlie  liouses,  and 
shaded  alleys  and  streets,  adjacent  to  its  source  ? 

The  formation  of  fogs  or  mists  is  veiy  irregulai"  and 
uncertain,  it  is  true;  but  this  fickleness  may  offer  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of  the  embarrass- 
ing facts,  not  only  connected  with  the  first  appearance 
and  location  of  yellow  fever,  but  also  of  its  very  eccen- 
tric liistory  whilst  prevailing  as  an  epidemic. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  mists  over  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes,  observes, 
"  the  appearance  of  mist  over  the  Danube  in  the  evening 
uniformly  coincided  with  the  diminution  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  tlie  air  from  three  to  six  deg.  below  that  of  the 
river;  and  the  disappearance  of  fog  in  the  morning,  with 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  that  of 
the  river. "  And  "  when  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere remained  till  after  dark  higlier  than  that  of  the 
river,  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  mist." 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  author  states  the  important 
fact,  that  "  gi-eat  dryness  of  the  air,  or  a  current  of  drj^ 
air  passing  across  a  river,  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
mist  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  much 
higher  than  thatofthe  atmosphere  "  So  that  when  the 
season  occin-s  for  the  appearance  at  night  of  the  dense 
and  ponderous  fogs  hanging  over  our  rivers,  to  which 
the  miasmata  adhere,  whetlier  disease  shall,  or  shall  not, 
b  c  produced  must  depend  upon  many  contingencies. 


That  the  heat  necessary  to  produce  putrefaction  and  the 
materials  suited  to  the  production  of  the  poisonous  efflu- 
via must  be  present  is  certain.    It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  presence  of  water  or  moisture  promotes  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  hastens 
the  escape  of  the  morbific  miasma;  but  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  the  puti'escent  materials  on  our  wharves, , 
saturated  as  they  are  with  moisture  continually,  can  re- 
ceive from  the  dampness  or  floating  fog  of  the  night 
such  an  accession  of  moisture  as  to  account  for  the  pi'o- 
duction  of  a  sickening  and  fatal  effluvia  at  this  time  only, 
and  that  for  want  of  it  this  process  is  entirel}'  at  rest  dur- 
ing the  day.    The  inference  is  then,  as  I  have  endeavor- 
ed elsewhere  to  show,  that  all  the  other  requisites  being 
present,  the  humid  atmosphere,  such  as  is  produced  on 
our  wharves  by  the  fogs  arising  from  the  adjacent  body 
of  water  on  the  approach  of  cool  nights,  is  also  a  smc 
qua  non  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever:  that  the  fog 
is  in  fact  tlie  recipient,  concentrating  and  increasing  the 
virulence  of  the  miasma  escaping  at  night  from  putrid 
substances  on  or  near  the  water's  edge,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing disease,  which  is  not  produced  during  the  day, 
nor  indeed  M  night  without  this  auxiliary.    But  if  the 
theoiy  be  well  founded,  it  must  still  be  evident,  that 
the  irreg'ular  and  fluctuating  phenomena  of  fogs,  their 
formation  depending  Upon  the  air  being  colder  than  the 
water,  and  being  thus  subject  to  the  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, will  render  the  frequency  as  well  as  tlie  intensity 
of  their  appearance  always  uncertain.    Their  effects 
also  in  aiding  the  miasmatic  exhalations  to  produce  the 
fever  will  depend  upon  the  stillness  or  agitation  of  the 
atmosphere.    If  the  atmosphere  be  still,  or  if  a  breeze 
towards  the  wharf  be  present,  and  more  especially  if 
this  be  of  frequent  occurrence>  the  inmates  of  the  adja- 
cent buildings,  and  others  near  at  hand,  without  proper 
precaution  would  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the  eff  ects  of 
the  miasmatic  poison.  But  if  otherwise  tlie  winds  should 
be  strong,  or  the  current  of  air  in  the  contraiy  direction, 
no  disease  would  be  induced.    In  this  way  mav  we  not 
explain  the  irregularity  of  the  appearance  of  yellow 
fever?  not  only  the  intervals  elapsing  between  its  visits, 
but  also  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  a  sporadic 
form  indifferent  situations,  as  it  did  in  this  city  in  1819, 
and  its  more  general  prevalence  as  an  epidemic  as  oc- 
curred in  the  memorable  years  of  1793  and  1798'  The 
liiglil}'  concentrated  poison  may  be  slowly  wafted  along 
the  wharves  fi-om  its  diflerent  sources,  such  as  foul  vea-- 
sels  and  damaged  cargoes,  the  fetid  mud  exposed  at  low 
tide,  on  which  all  tlie  sewers  and  gutters  evnpty  their 
filth,  and  the  mass  of  vegetable  and  other  offal  ma.tter 
constantly  putrefj'ing  along  the  water's  edge,  aa.d  in 
this  way  pass  into  open  doors  and  window's,  or  along  tb,e 
streets  adjacent  and  affect  a  few  'individuals^,,  whilst 
those  shut  up,  or  not  in  the  direction  of  the  breeze.^ 
escape.    This  state  of  things  may  not  again  occur,  or  a, 
strong  wind  or  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  disperse  the 
whole  and  no  extension  of  the  disease  take  place.  But 
if  the  pestilential  poison  be  sent  night  after  night,,  in  the 
same  direction,  in  narrow  and  sliaded  streets  aot  aeces- 
sible  to  the  sun,  and  into  houses  carelessly  left  open^ 
tile  probability  is  that  the  disease  will  become  epidemic. 
The  iregular  period.";  at  which  yeUow  fever  has  appear- 
ed have  been  attributed  to  an  epidemic'  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  certain  inexplicable  occult  qualities,, 
preceded  by  ameaa  temperatui'e  of  about  80  deg.* 

*  Dr.  Irvine  of  Charleston,  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
writers  on  yellow  fever,  wliilathe  admits  "  that  there  is, 
some  quality  in  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 
and  its  tide  waters,  which  (he  says)  is  necessary  to  its, 
appearance,"  yet  asserts  at  the  same  time,  "  that  the 
country  must  be  unhealthy  before  the  town  becomes  so; 
and  that  a  season  generally  sickly  is  especially  necessary 
to  its  appeaxance."  Similar  sentiments  were  also  enter- 
tained by  the  late  Dr.  Hush.  But  that  this  state  of 
things  is  not  essential  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that,  in 
the  years  when  yellow,  fever  last  prevailed  in  this  city>. 
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Did  it  not  occupy  too  much  space,  numerous  autliori- 
ties  m':g'ht  be  cited  to  sliow  that  the  j'ellow  fever  not 
only  has  g'enerally.  if  not  always,  appeared  in  the  first 
place  on  tl\e  wharves,  or  adjacent  to  the  water,  but  has 
been  confined  to  that  vicinity  during  the  vvliole  period 
of  its  continuance  wherever  it  has  existed;  whether  in 
the  West  India  Islands.  South  America  or  on  our  own 
continent.  In  this  city,  during  the  years  when  its  fatal- 
ity and  extension  were  the  greatest,  it  never  reached 
farther  from  the  Delaware  tlian  Fourth  street;  and  this 
limitation  of  the  disease,  together  with  the  direction  in 
which  it  always  spreads  from  tlie  river  towards  the  city, 
but  passing  slowly  and  irregularly,  sub  ject  to  many  ob- 
structions, goes  to  show  the  influence  of  fog  in  carrying 
miasma,  as  exhibited  in  all  situations  where  it  exists; 
controlling  the  extension  of  disease  and  being  itself  con- 
trolled by  every  obstacle  placed  in  its  %vay. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  it  was  from  reflection 
upon  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  fogs  or  mists  in  the  autumnal  season,  which  seemed 
to  have  a  manifest  influence  in  the  production  and  pro- 
pagation of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers,  that  I  was 
led  to  seek  in  the  same  agent  an  expl.mation  of  the  first 
appe.irance  of  yellow  fever  being  always  on  the  wharves, 
or  in  that  part  of  our  cities  nearest  the  water. 

The  miasma  of  the  country  was  observed  onlr  to  pro- 
duce its  sickening  effects  when  the  dense  fogs  were 
formed  over  rivers,  swamps,  Sic.  by  the  cool  n  ghts, 
and  which  evidently  poisoned  its  victims  precise!}'  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  spread  itself  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vicinity,  or  wai  carried  by  the  wine's.  The 
danger  too  was  so  obviously  increased  by  exposure  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning,  that  not  only  medical 
men  but  the  most  common  observers  were  careful,  if 
practicable,  to  keep  out  of  tlie  night  air,  or  an  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  mist  or  fog  in  situations  where  miasma 
was  likely  to  be  present. 

Many  instances  came  under  my  notice  and  were  men- 
tioned by  others,  of  the  striking  effects  of  seclusion  at 
night  and  in  the  early  hours  of  the  rriorning,  preserving 
the  health  of  individuals  and  the  whole  of  the  children 
in  boarding  schools  situated  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
disease  and  when  all  were  taken  sick  who  used  no  such 
precautions.  The  immunity  from  disease  enjoyed  by 
persons  situated  behind  some  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
fogs  saturated  with  poisonous  miasmata,  such  as  trees, 
hills,  high  banks  of  rivers,  &.c.  was  also  frequently  ob- 
served and  has  been  noticed  in  all  countries  where  in- 
termitting and  remitting  fevers  are  produced. 

If  then  this  union  and  concentration  of  miasma,  in  its 
watery  vehicle  in  the  form  of  fog  or  mist,  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  production  of  its  poisonous  effects,  have 
we  not  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  is  seen  rotting  in  the  fields,  barn  yards, 
compost  heaps,  &c.  in  the  country  can  often  take  place, 
as  is  really  the  case,  without  detriment  to  health'  and 
why  also  the  same  poisonous  effluvia  should  be  elimina- 
ted within  the  precincts  of  the  city  from  putrid  masses  of 
accumulated  filth,  and  yet  often  escape  without  "any 
mischievous  effect?  But  bring  such  sources  of  poison  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  water,  whether 
a  river,  a  pond,  or  a  marsh,  whence  a  mist  or  fog  is  sent 
to  hover  over  and  ensnare  the  poison  as  it  escapes,  and 
with  such  an  auxiliary  disease  v/ill  be  most  assuredly 
produced.* 


the  neighbourhood  in  the  country  round  us  was  quite 
healthy;  whereas,  since  the  year  18225  we  have  had  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers  abounding  close  to  the 
city,  and  through  the  country  adjacent,  and  no  yellow 
fever  has  appeared  amongst  us  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod. 

*  It  may  be  here  stated  tliough  not  connected  imme- 
diately with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  that  if  by  excava- 
ting canals  throughout  our  country  to  secm-e  a  more 
ready  market  for  the  fruits  of  a  profitable  industry,  we 


In  concluciing  these  observations  I  have  only  to  add 
some  brief  practical  inferences,  in  relation  to  preventive 
measures,  which  have  been  sugg-ested  by  the  views  pre- 
sented; beforte  doing  which  I  may  be  first  allowed  to 
state,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  I  h^^e  attempted  so 
imperfectly  to  explain  was  mentioned  to  some  of  my 
medical  friends  soon  after  the  yellow  fever  of  1819  in 
this  city,  and  amongst  others  to  the  present  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  College,  Professor  James,  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  me  in  the  Board  of  Health,  ?:nd  at  whose 
suggestion  I  then  made  some  notes  upon  the  subject^ 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  them  in  this  place,  but  which 
have  remamed  thrown  aside  till  the  present  period.  My 
fear  has  been,  that  I  was  erring  with  many  others  on  the 
same  question  by  drawing  conclusions  from  too  nari'ovir 
a  field  of  observation,  and  was  considering  the  disease  in 
too  isolated  a  nianner;  but  if  it  should  not  bear  the  test 
of  a  more  critical  and  philosophical  investigation  which 
it  will  be  certain  to  receive  from  the  members  of  the 
College,  perhaps  the  investigation  may  give  some  aid  irs 
the  development  of  truth;  besides  which,  on  this  is  well 
as  on  every  other  question,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
our  pursuit. 

The  preventive  means  which  may  be  stated  as  giwv- 
ing  out  of  the  views  taken  in  the  foregoing  essay  are  in 
some  respects  the  same  as  have  been  pointed  out  by 
many  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever. 

The  most  important  which  occur  to  me  are  as  follows: 
The  wharves  shouhl  be  cairied  out  to  low  water  mark, 
and  instead  of  the  docks  intersecting  them  as  they  now 
do,  their  whole  extent  should  present  an  even  surface 
and  be  faced  with  stone.  They  should  be  covered  with 
a  deep  layer  of  sand,  and  paved  as  the  streets  are  g-ene- 
rally. 

Vessels  of  every  description  at  the  wharves  should  be 
inspected  by  the  port  Physician  or  some  other  officer 
before  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  yellow  fever  ap- 
pears. All  ballast  should  be  removed  and  the  vessels 
requiring  it  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  and  frequently 
ventilated  with  wind-sails. 

No  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  city  du- 
ring the  sickly  season  without  previous  careful'  inspec- 
ti</n  at  the  Lazaretto;  and  when  required,  to  be  tho- 
roughly cleansed  and  purified. 

None  of  the  buildings  facing  the  river  should  be  occu- 
pied as  dwelling  houses;  and  the  higher  they  are  and 
the  farther  they  recede  from  the  water's  edge  the  bet- 
ter. They  should  only  be  visited  during  the  day,  and  if 
the  weather  be  damp,  or  if  obliged  to  be  in  them  at 
night,  the  windows  should  be  closed  and  the  doors  shut. 
A  moderate  fire  kept  in  the  apartments  occupied,  or 
unslacked  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  or  some  substance  ra- 
pidly absorbing  moisture,  would  offer  additional  se-  . 
curity. 

Those  persons  visiting  the  wharves  or  streets  adjacent  ■ 
to  the  river,  after  night  in  the  sickly  season,  should  use 
a  handkerchief,  or  some  other  veil. 

All  intersections  of  the  city  by  canals,  or  the  introduc- 
tion in  any  way  of  a  lai'ge  body  of  water  within  the  limits 
of  a  crowded  population  should  be  forever  prevented, 
as  they  would  increase  the  chances  of  the  appearance 
of  yellow  fever  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  ex- 
tent. 


actually  produce  disease  and  lessen  the  security  of  life 
in  situations  which  were  before  perfectly  healthy  (and 
which  will  be  the  case  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt) 
is  it  not  worth  while  to  pause  and  consider  the  contested 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  canals  and  rail 
roads,  connected  (as  I  really  believe  it  is)  with  the  pre- 
servation of  millions  of  lives  '  How  often  do  we  make  our 
cupidity  accessary  to  our  miseries'  And  this  is  the  case 
too  often  with  governments  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
remark  here  applies  to  the  destruction  of  health;  but  it 
will  perhaps  still  more  frequently  apply  to  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  morals. 
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The  subject  of  the  following  report  is  liighly  interesting- 
to  every  individoal,  and  especially  to  every  family. 
Frwn  the  iV.  J.  Med.     Surg.  Jour. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Eepori  of  the  Committee  of  the  PIdladelphta  Medical 
Society  appointed  to  collect  facts  in  relation  to  the  re- 
cent occurrence  of  Small  Pox  in  this  City. 
It  having-  been  currently  reported  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  had  lost  their  confidence 
in  vaccination  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  them  wil- 
ling- to  reciu-  to  the  practice  of  inoculation;  and  con- 
sidering- the  hig-hly  important  interests  hkely  to  be 
affected  by  such  a  rumour,  the  undersig-ned  were  ap- 
pointed, on  the  16th  of  February,  a  committee  to  col- 
lect facts  in  relation  to  the  recent  occurrence  of  small 
pos  in  this  city,  and  report  to  the  society.  Accordinglj-, 
on  the  18th  of  February  last,  they  issued  a  printed  cir- 
cular addressed  to  several  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  they  submit  the  following-  copy: 

Sir, — Having  been  appointed  a  Committee  from  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society  to  collect  facts  in  relation 
to  the  recent  occurrence  of  Small  Pox,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  request  of  you  an  answer  to  the  following- 
queries: 

1.  Have  any  cases  of  Genuine  Small  Pox,  subsequent 
to  Vaccination,  come  under  your  personal  notice? 

2.  In  such  cases,  what  reasons  have  you  for  beheving 
that  Vaccination  was  properly  performed? 

3.  How  many  cases  of  deaths  from  modified  Small 
Pox  have  come  under  yonr  personal  notice,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  attending  such  deaths? 

4.  How  many  cases  of  Small  Pox  subsequent  to  ore- 
vious  inoculation  or  natural  Small  Pox  have  come  under 
your  personal  notice  ? 

5.  In  the  last  set  of  cases  have  any  and  how  maiiy 
deaths  occurred? 

6.  Have  any  facts  come  under  yonv  personal  notice, 
tending  in  any  degree  to  weaken  youv  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  Vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the 
fatal  effects  of  Small  Pox? 

An  immediate  reply  to  the  above  queries  will  confer 
a  very  great  favour  on 

Yours  respectfully. 

EDWARD  JENNER  COXE, 
D,  FRANCIS  CONDIE, 
CH.  D.  MEIGS. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  dates,  that  a  verjr 
prompt  and  kind  attention  was  paid  to  the  above  que- 
ries by  a  considerable  number  of  medical  practitioners, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  this  community  and  the  profession  at  large: 
among  these,  we  might  enumerate  several  gentlemen, 
who  at  an  early  period  rendered  the  most  signal  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  vaccination,  and  who,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enlarged  experience  and  with  a  more  ma- 
ture judgment,  have  not  lost  any  part  of  their  confi- 
dence in  its  antivariolous  efficacy. 

Your  committee  will  not  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Medical  Society,  co-operated  in  this  in- 


vestigation; this  promptitude  on  their  part  has  been  a 
source  of  heartfelt  satisfaction,  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  proofs  contained  in  their  letters  of  unanimity  as 
to  a  great  and  beneficent  doctrine,  which,  tending  to 
avert  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  human  evils,  deservesj 
like  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  liberty,  the  warm  sup- 
port and  cordial  acceptance  of  every  enlightened  citi- 
zen. This  unanimity  so  consoling  to  the  friends  of  vac- 
cination could  not  have  existed,  had  the  doctrines  of 
Jenner  depended  on  unsubstantial  hypotheses  for  their 
only  basis  and  confirmation. 

Although  the  history  of  vaccination  is  a  history  of 
its  uniform  and  ascendant  progress  over  all  obstacles, 
whether  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  avarice,  there  have 
always  been  those,  who,  unwilling  or  unable  to  survey 
the  whole  subject,  which  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
every  judgment,  have  preferred  to  rely  on  their  own 
limited  experience  of  a  few  doubtful  exceptions  and 
reject  the  boon  of  Jenner,  rather  than  yield  assent  to  a 
mass  of  evidence  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  accu- 
mulated in  any  department  of  human  investigation. 
The  doubts,  hesitancy  and  fears  of  svich  individuals 
ought  not,  and  it  is  believed  will  not,  pi-event  the  ex- 
tension and  ultimate  triumph  of  vaccination;  when  the 
variolous  contagion,  like  the  Jewish  Icprosv,  shall  cease 
to  deform  and  destroy  the  race  of  man.  The  dogma  of 
Willis,  "  Convenit  enim  homini  omni,  soli  et  seme], 
variolis  aut  morbillis  affici,"  has  already  ceased  to  be 
true  or  accepted,  however  true  it  might  have  been  an- 
teriorly to  the  researches  of  Jenner. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  anxiety  of  the  public  mind 
and  of  a  vei-j-  few  physicians,  in  relation  to  the  prevail- 
ing varioloid  affections,  may  appear  to  derive  some 
grounds  from  the  number  of  persons  who  subsequent  to 
vaccination  have  sustained  an  attack,  your  committee 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  necessity  for  stronger 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  vaccine  than  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  What  corroboration  in  fact  is 
necessary  or  possible,  where  it  is  admitted,  on  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  century,  that  millions  of  lives  have  been 
preserved;  that  variola  has  from  some  countries  been 
wholly  exterminated,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  globe  dis- 
armed of  its  dangers  and  deformity;  that  thousands  of 
individuals,  protected  by  its  means,  have  been  inocu- 
lated, and  with  impunity  exposed  to  the  concentrated 
contagion  of  small  pox;  in  fine,  since  the  growing  lights 
of  experience  and  philosophy  teach  both  reason  and  the 
senses  that  the  doctrine  of  Jenner  is  incontrovertibly 
true^ 

But  the  public  mind,  in  all  the  concerns  of  health, 
derives  its  impress,  in  a  great  measure,  from  that  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  it  is  true,  that  some  individuals 
in  this  city  have  freely  expressed  their  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions in  relation  to  varioloid  susceptibilit}'.  The 
ignorance  of  the  pubhc  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  the 
vital  actions  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  or  a  subject 
of  censure;  and  the  alarm  so  naturally  created  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  severe  vai-ioloid  eruption  can  only  be 
allayed  by  the  soothing  and  confident  voice  of  the  phy- 
sician: but  that  the  latter,  also,  should  take  the  alai-m, 
and  concur  in  giving  wings  to  rumour,  is  a  circumstarice 
most  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  state  to  the  society,  that  this 
can  only  arise  from  imperfect  or  erroneous  views-  of  the 
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power  of  certain  causes  to  modify,  and  that  permanently, 
the  physical  constitution  of  man. 

The  proposition  to  be  solved  in  the  premises  is  not, 
whether  any  cause  can  so  chang'c  tlie  structure,  irrdabi- 
lity  and  sensibility  of  the  living-  tissues  as  to  incapacitate 
tliem  from  suffering'  a  second  impression  from  a  similar 
cause;  for  there  is  no  physiologist  who  will  deny  the 
affirmative  to  be  true.  Mankind  wish  to  know  whether 
vaccina  can  so  chang-e  the  structure  or  properties  of  the 
tissues,  as  to  render  them  unsusceptible  of  the  impres- 
sions of  variola.  This  is  the  question  which  agitates  the 
public  mind:  Shall  we  he  safe  from  small  pox  if  we  are 
vaccinated?  The  committee,  willing  to  leave  out  of  the 
question  all  the  testimony  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  by-gone  experience  of  the  whole  United  States,  are 
prepared  to  answer,  from  the  documents  now  on  the 
table,  yes: — these  documents  prove  it  incontestibly. 
The  Society  will  hear  them  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
i-eport. 

Who  doubts  that  measles,  once  suffered,  incapacitates 
that  individual,  in  all  future  time,  from  undergoing  the 
same  pathological  state And  yet  what  practitioner,  of 
a  few  years'  standing,  has  not  witnessed  a  second  attack 
of  rubeola'  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  as  regards  paro- 
titis, varicella,  scarlatina,  pertussis,  hcJ  Confessedly, 
these  diseases  have  been  known  to  attack  a  second,  and 
even  third  time,  in  numerous  instances,  ever  since  they 
first  became  the  subjects  of  medical  history,  and  this 
too,  without  invalidating  the  ti-uth  of,  or  preventing  the 
public  reliance  on,  the  general  rule,  that  an  attach  is 
only  sustained  once  by  each  individual 

If  this  point  be  conceded,  it  may  be  used  as  an  unan- 
swerable argument  against  those  who  have  so  causelessly 
abandoned  their  faith  in  the  g'uardian  power  of  vaccina- 
tion; for  it  shows  that  exceptions  to  the  modifying  power 
occur  in  all  diseases. 

The  constitutions  of  men  being  not  all  alike,  one  in- 
dividual may  suffer  severely  with  an  undoubted  rubeola 
or  variola,  without  undergoing  that  perfect  and  exempt- 
ing modification  which,  in  another,  is  effected  by  a  much 
slighter  attack, — hence,  we  not  very  unfrequently  find 
that  individuals,  (as  in  the  patients  noticed  by  Dr.  Otto 
and  Dr.  Condie)  who  are  deeply  pitted  from  the  pustu- 
lar suppurations  of  the  small  pox,  are  attacked  a  second 
time,  while  those,  on  whom  the  arrows  of  pestilence 
left  not  a  single  trace,  escape  a  second  assault  entirely, 
though  frequently  and  openly  exposed  to  the  contagion. 
In  this  place,  we  may  take  occasion  to  say,  that  it  is 
probable  that  greater  malignity  of  the  virus  or  miasma 
will  be  found  to  occasion  a  renewed  attack  in  those  par- 
tially protected  constitutions  which,  under  its  ordinary 
ratio  of  intensity,  would  have  remained  wholly  undis- 
turbed. And  such  an  hypothesis  ma}'  be  reasonably 
adduced  in  explanation  of  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  varioloid  disease  since  the  epidemic  constitiition  first 
manifested  itself  in  Scotland.  Not  only  has  it  been  pro- 
ved that  the  human  constitution  is  susceptible  of  such 
modification  of  textural  or  vital  pi-operties  by  the  con- 
tagious diseases,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  in  Germany, 
that  even  medicinal  plants  a.re  capable  of  withdrawing 
us  from  the  influence  of  these  contagions:  thus,  bella- 
donna, which  in  certain  doses  produces  a  scarlet  efilor- 
cscence  or  inflammation  of  the  skin,  is  habitually  re- 
sorted to  by  man}'  practitioners  in  that  countiy,  to'  anti- 
cipate, as  by  a  substituent  and  safe  inoculation,  the  more 
dangerous  or  mortal  assault  of  scarlatina;  a  practice  by 
means  of  which  many  lives  have  ah-eady  been  rescued 
from  a  premature  termination.  This  homoeopathic  prac- 
tice is  but  a  result  of  the  original  proposition  of  Dr. 
Jenner. 

.Tenner's  immortality  is  due  to  this,  that  he  first  invent- 
ed and  successfully  practised  the  art  of  substituting-  a 
mild  and  safe  animal  poison,  to  effect  that  modification 
of  the  constitution  which  previously  had  only  been  pro- 
duced by  a  harsh  and  often  mortal  one. 

Tour  committee  will  not  here  use  arguments  to  prove 
tiiEit  vnccina  is  a  substitute  in  this  operation  for  small  pox; 


or  that  it  produces,  without  pain  or  hazard,  an  equal,  if 
not  superior,  protective  modification  of  the  piiysical 
constitution.  They  leave  this  question  to  be  again  de- 
cided on  a  review  of  our  correspondence,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  for  the  millionth  time  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Much  of  the  hesitation  and  error  at  present  prevailing' 
among  us  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
early  friends  of  vaccination,  like  those  of  inoculation, 
believed  and  boasted  too  much:  they  boldly  asserted 
that  vaccination  was  a  perfect  safeguard  in  all  cases; 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  numerous  facts,  demonstra- 
bly proving  that  the  most  violent  course  of  small  pox 
could  not  always  withdraw  the  sufferer  from  the  powei- 
of  a  second  infection.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ene^ 
mies  of  vaccination  should  have  seized  upon  the  excep- 
tions, to  show  that,  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine  was  untrue, 
the  whole  might  or  mu.st  be  so.  Such  is  actually  the 
state  of  things  in  this  city;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the 
public  could  be  once  completely  enlig-htenecl  as  to  the 
real  degree  of  efficacy,  these  exceptions  would  weigh 
not  a  feather  ag-ainst  the  general  tenor  and  amount  of 
our  success,  absolute  and  perfect.  Mr.  James  Moore, 
author  of  the  histories  of  vaccination  and  small  pox, 
admits  that  he  had  been  one  of  these  assertors  of  indis- 
criminate success,  and  notices  the  ill  effect  of  such  mis- 
takes, but  he  reformed,  and  corrected  his  ei-ror,  as  most 
enlightened  persons  have  done  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  miserably  lean  and  meagre  state  of  the  medical 
press  in  tills  country,  which  has  given  us  no  copy  of 
those  works  and  many  others  on  the  same  subject,  must 
be  charged  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  error  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean;  else  it  would  be  incredible  that  so 
many  years  of  experience  and  such  reiterated  announce- 
ments should  have  left  any  part  of  the  profession  in  ig- 
norance of  their  mistake.  If  the  public  had  been  told 
how  far  they  could  rel}-,  they  would  never  have  been 
disappointed. 

The  varioloid  epidemics 'have  produced,  it  is  said,  a 
larger  amount  of  exceptions  than  had  been  noticed  pre- 
viously to  their  occurrence  in  Scotland  and  England, 
where  they  appeared  first  about  the  year  1813,  and 
where  they  stxcited  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
the  people,  who  had  so  long  rested  in  a  confident  and 
undisturbed  secvu-ity  under  the  guardianship  of  the  yac- 
cine. 

Your  committee  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  since 
the  year  1813  a  far  greater  number  of  vaccinated  per- 
sons have  been  attacked  by  a  mild  and  mo<lified  small 
pox,  than  had  antecedently  to  tliat  year  been  effected 
by  it;  but  this  circumstance,  which  has  occasioned  such 
great  consternation  and  fear,  will,  on  a  candid  inquiry, 
be  seen  to  redound  greatly  to  the  credit  and  promotion, 
instead  of  to  the  defeat  and  overtlii-ow,  of  the  Jennerian 
(doctrine  and  practice. 

This  is  undeniably  true,  as  to  the  popular  confidence 
in  Europe;  for  it  may  be  safely  averred,  that  the  vario- 
loid epidemics,  especially  those  of  Norwich  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  confirmed  and  established  its  credit  with 
the  inhabitants,  who,  while  tliey  have  beheld  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  vaccinated  individual  affected  with  a  mild 
and  modified  variola,  frequently  met  with  a  severer 
form  of  the  disease  in  those  who  had  previously  under- 
gone the  natural  or  inoculated  small  pox.  Finding  an 
invariable  security  neither  from  inoculation  nor  vaccina- 
tion, tliey  have  learned  to  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  most 
invariable  and  complete  protection.  The  documents 
on  the  table  teach  us  that  the  same  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  exactly  similar  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  this  city. 

Wliile  on  this  topic  of  exceptions,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe  that  there  are  many  circumstances  to  be 
offered  in  explanation  and  excuse  of  this  greatly  aug- 
mented occiu-rence  of  modified  small  pox.  The  history 
of  the  genuine  disease  is  full  of  examples,  showing  its 
greater  \-lolence,  prevalence  and  mortality  at  one  time, 
or  during  one  epidemic  constitution,  than  an  other. 
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In  some  seasons  it  was  a  mild  and  safe  disease,  it  com- 
pared with  its  deadly  ravag-es  and  infectiousness  in 
others.  Possibl}',  the  rare  appearance  of  varioloid  erup- 
tions, previously  to  the  outbj-eaking-  of  the  Scottish  epi- 
demic, may  have  depended  on  the  mildness  of  the  an- 
tecedent constitution;  and  it  is  conceived  that  this  sup- 
position derives  support  from  the  exceeding-  g-reat  mor- 
tality of  small  pox  occurring-  in  the  unprotected  since 
that  period,  and  from  the  fact  that  secondary  small  pox, 
or  that  taking-  place  in  persons  who  had  previously  been 
variolated,  isinfinitel}^  more  common  and  obvious,  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  years,  than  it  had  been  in  any  equal 
previous  duration:  so  common  has  this  occurrence  be- 
come, that  some  have  imagined  a  new  and  undescribed 
disease,  or  have  regarded  it  as  an  epidemic  varicella: 
but  without  seeking  in  these  phenomena  the  evidences 
of  a  new  and  unheard  of  epidemic,  we  may  more  ration- 
ally refer  them  to  an  aug'raented  intensity  and  malignan- 
cy of  the  variolo-js  miasma.  Moreover,  has  not  the  pre- 
cious boon  of  Jenner  lost,  by  our  familiarity  with  it, 
some  degree  of  that  almost  sacred  respect  with  which 
its  inestimable  worth  ought  to  inspire  the  minds  of  phy- 
sicians, who  are  its  sole  depositories''  Did  not  a  long 
injpunity  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  render  us  forget- 
ful of  the  precepts  of  this  momentous  subject'  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  those  who 
were  totally  unqualified  to  judge  of  the  genuine  or  faulty 
character  of  vaccina.  Is  there  not  a  common  disregard 
to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  other  requisite  provisions 
for  its  successful  application?  Do  not  three  or  four 
careless  inspections  of  the  vesicle  commonl}'  suffice  for 
All  attention  and  cautiousness;  and  as  to  the  records  of 
cases,  what  are  they  more  than  a  loose  charge  in  the 
day  book,  or  a  treacherous  reminiscence  of  a  long  for- 
gotten and  common  event? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  cite  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  vaccine  virus  in  this  country,  every  speci- 
men of  which  is  probably  derived  in  a  line  direct  from  ori- 
g-inal  samples  sent  from  Europe  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  It  is  a  very  common  and  loud  complaint  that  we 
do  not  communicate  vaccine  so  readily  and  certainly  as 
we  could  some  years  since;  and  one  of  our  respected 
Correspondents,  Richard  Harlan,  M.  D.  suggests  that 
this  may  be  owing  to  a  deterioration  of  the  lymph.  He 
recommends  that  it  should  be  regenerated  by  resorting 
again  to  its  original  source. 

Having  already  hinted  at  the  sentiment  which  has 
found  some  degree  of  currency,  viz.  that  the  existing 
epidemic  owes  its  rise  to  a  poison  different  from  genu- 
ine variola,  we  will,  without  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  the  subject,  remai-k  that,  from  the  documents  before 
us,  we  remain  convinced, 

1.  That  the  disease,  when  affecting  persons  not  pre- 
viously variolated  or  vaccinated,  is  the  genuine  small  pox 
of  authors: 

2.  That  ill  tliose  who  have  previously  had  variola  or 
vaccina,  it  is  small  pox  modified  more  or  less,  by  the 
state  of  the  constitution: 

3.  That  modified  small  pox,  or  varioloid,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  may,  as  to  s3'mptoms,  approximate  inde- 
finitely near  to  the  cleai-ly  defined  characters  of  genuine 
variola. 

With  regard  to  the  average  number  of  absolute  ex- 
emptions from  variolous  influence  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  vaccination,  your  committee  cannot  ofl'er 
any  positK-e  information,  for  want  of  offici.al  documents. 
In  France,  more  than  two  and  a  h.alf  millions  of  persons 
remained  completely  exempt  during  a  lapse  of  thirteen 
years.  And  in  this  city,  small  pox  found  not  a  single 
victim  in  the  years  1812,  13,  14, 15,  20,  21  and  22.* 


Our  present  population  amounts  to  about  140,000 
souls;  and  we  infer,  from  the  most  careful  inquu-y  we 
have  been  able  to  make,  that  80,000  of  these  depend 
solely  on  vaccina  for  their  protection  against  small  pox. 
One  hundred  persons  died  here  with  variola  in  the  yeai* 
1827;  and  although  the  mortahty  bills  contain  no  reports 
under  the  head  of  varioloid  or  modified  small  pox;  our 
documents  siiow  that  ten  persons  are  said  to  have 
died  with  variolous  disease  subsequent  to  vaccination, 
and  that  nine  persons  perished  in  the  same  way  after 
previous  small  pox.  We  will  examine  the  pretensions 
of  these  cases  in  another  place. 

Drs.  Mitchell  and  Bell,  in  their  valuable  communica- 
tion on  the  epidemic  of  1823-4,  state  that  of  248  cases 
of  the  disease  natural  and  modified,  that  came  under 
their  notice,  92  proved  fatal;  to  wit,  unprotected  85 — 
previous  small  pox  6 — vaccinated  1.  This  table  alone 
conta,ins  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccina-,, 
tion. 

C.  Comegys,  Esq.  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
obligingly  transmitted  to  us  a  table  (furnished  by  Ml'. 
Jos.'Pryor,  clerk  to  the  Board)  of  the  cases  of  disease 
reported  to  the  Board  since  their  proclamation  in  April 
last. 


From  the  Ist  of  April  to  31st  December,  1827, 
Small  pox. 
Modified  small  pox. 
Variola, 

From  1st  .January  1828  to  19th  February, 
Small  pox, 


From  Ist  April  to  31st  December,  1827, 
"i^iirioloid. 

From  1st  January  to  19th  February,  1828, 
Do. 


181 
4 
6 

48 

239 


124 


49 


173 


*  Dr.  Luder  of  Altona  states  that  of  234,959  persons 
subjected  to  vaccination  in  Holstein,  from  the  years 
1801  to  1822,  only  two  individvials  had  been  affected 
with  small  pox,  so  late  as  the  year  1824;  while  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  only  one  person  had  been  attacked 


The  respective  numbers  are  177  and  235. 

From  the  clerk's  letter  it  will  be  seen,  as  above,  that 
in  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation, 
there  h:xve  been  reported,  from  the  1st  of  April  1827  to 
the  19th  of  February  1828,  412  cases  of  disease,  under 
the  several  denominations  of  small  pox,  modified  small 
pox,  variola  a]id  varioloid:  but,  inasmuch  as  many  prac- 
titioners ha.ve  not  reported  their  modified  cases  at  all, 
and  many  persons  have  had  it  so  lightly  as  to  require  no 
medical  prescription,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  about 
1000  cases  of  the  disease  have  occun-ed  both  under  its 
genuine,  and  mitigated  aspect.  Supposing  then  that 
235  cases  of  genuine  variola  had  occurred  up  to  the  19th 
of  last  month,  we  have  a  balance  of  765  cases,  to  place 
under  the  heads  of  amall  pox  subsequent  to  variola,  and 
small  pox  subsequent  to  vaccina.  The  committee  will 
not  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  appropriate  to 
the  two  last  divisions.  They  only  .suggest,  that  at  least 
80,000  vaccinated  persons  inhabit  this  city.  The  ratio 
of  the  unprotected  and  variolated  is  not  to  be  found, 

[Then  follows  an  abstract  of  the  replies  to  the  circu- 
lar letter  which  we  omit;  as  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space. — We  may  insert  it  next  week.] 

From  the  condensed  view  of  the  testimony  furnished 
to  us  by  a  very  great  number  of  highly  respectable  prac- 
titioners, the  committee  were  tempted  to  trespass  no 
further  on  your  time  by  presenting  additional  observa- 
tions, being  persuaded  that  no  candid  mind  could  remain 
in  doubt,  either  as  to  the  value  of  vaccination  as  a  pro- 
phylactic in  the  case  under  consideration,  or  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  city  towards 

by  modified  small  pox,  out  of  447,605  who  were  vacci- 
ated  in  the  kint^dnm  of  Denmark, 
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iti  but,  althoug-li  not  one  dissentient  voice  has  been 
raised,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  a  few  further  re- 
marks. And 

1.  These  documents  show  that  varioloid  disease  has 
attacked  both  variolated  and  vaccinated  persons. 

2.  Of  the  whole  number  of  variolated  cases,  say  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  far  the  larg-est  proportion  occur- 
red in  vaccinated  persons,  a  circumstance  which,  as  a 
naked  proposition,  might  tend  to  exalt  the  public  con- 
fidence in  inoculation  at  the  expense  of  vaccination. — 
Now,  althoug'h  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  preciseness  the  just  allotment  of  the  two  or- 
ders of  cases,  enoug-h  has  been  said,  to  indicate  that  the 
susceptibility  to  varioloid  is  rjot  very  greatly  different 
under  both  sorts  of  protection.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  at  least  eig^hty  thousand  vaccinated  persons  reside 
in  this  city;  while  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  probably  even  a  smaller  number  of  variolated 
persons;  hence,  on  the  supposition  of  an  exactly  equal 
susceptibility,  we  ought  to  find  four  cases  of  varioloid 
after  vaccine,  to  one  case  of  the  the  same  affection  sub- 
sequent to  variola. 

In  the  documents,  ten  deaths  are  reported  as  having 
occurred  from  small  pox  subse(;[uent  to  vaccination, 
while  nine  are  cited  as  proofs  of  the  failure  of  variola  to 
protect  the  constitution.  J.et  us  examine  a  little  the 
circumstances  of  the  ten  fatal  cases,  and  we  shall  see  if 
they  can  be  faii-ly  cited.  For  example  out  of  the  four 
reported  from  the  personal  observation  of  Dr.  Brinckle, 
one,  Catherine  Brown,  was  doing  well  until  an  abortion 
with  uterine  hemorrhage  took  place,  after  which  she 
changed  for  the  worse  and  finally  lost  her  life. 

The  cases  of  Epply  and  Tslorris,  which  were  under 
treatment  four  and  five  days  respectively,  are  liable  to 
be  questioned.  No  positive  record  is  given  of  their 
having-  been  vaccinated:  the  only  assurance  is  derived 
from  theii-  own  assertions.  Even  the  case  of  Spencer 
Jackson,  who  died  in  the  hospital  seventeen  days  after 
his  admission,  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  doubts,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  protracted  duration.  And  it  is  easier  to 
believe  that  all  these  individuals  had  undergone  a  spuri- 
ous form  of  vaccine  than  that  vaccine  should  have  failed 
to  protect  tliem. 

Dr.  Bond's  case  is  considered  by  him  as  extremely 
questionable.  Dr.  Fox's  case  may  be  admitted  as  an 
example  of  death  from  small  pox  subsequent  to  vaccina- 
tion. The  known  character  of  the  eminent  and  consci- 
entiously cautious  individual  who  had  vaccinated  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  forbids  us  to  doubt  that  he  consider- 
ed his  vaccination  perfectly  satisfactory,  or  that  he  could 
be  mistaken  in  its  cliaracter. 

Dr.  Klapp's  case  is  stated  by  him  to  be  doubtfid.  Of 
Dr.  Moore's  fatal  eases  only  two  occurred  in  ISSr,  8. — 
The  woman  when  taken  sick  was  sufferiiig  under  a'cold, 
aiKl  was  labouring  under  an  attack  of  pneumonia  ty- 
phodes  when  tlie  Dr.  saw  lier  on  the  third  day  of  the 
eruption:  she  died  on  the  fifth  day.  The  second  wo- 
man died,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  of  a  secondaiy  fever 
which  came  on  after  the  pock  turned. 

There  will  be  no  reason  to  charge  the  committee  ^vith 
want  of  candour  if  tliey  reject  both  these  examples  of 
death  froni  small  pox  after  reputed  vaccination.  Tlie 
pneumonia  typhodes  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
variola,  and  the  woman's  death  ought  rather  to  be 
charged  on  that  terrific  complication  than  on  an  implied 
-  impotency  of  the  vaccine.  The  second  case  from  its 
long  duration  and  other  phenomena  seems  to  have  been 
an  unmodified  small  pox.  No  fatal  case  of  modified 
small  pox  has  been  adduced.  In  neither  case  is  there 
furnished  an  authentic  record  of  the  vaccination, — which 
ought  therefore  to  be  deemed  hypothetical.  Lastly, 
Dr.  Wiltbank's  case,  occurring  before  the  constitution 
had  been  modified  by  the  maturity  of  the  vaccine  vesi- 
cle, proves  nothing  against  its  value  and  efficacy. 

Thus  w&  may,  without  the  least  want  of  candour, 
pome  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  death  from  small 
pox  after  vacchiation  has  occun-cd  in  Philadelphia  dur- 


ing the  year  1827,  among  eighty  thousand  vaccinated 
persons  and  during  the  prevalence  of  a  most  malignant 
and  mortal  small  pox,  while  several  individuals  have  lost 
their  lives  from  small  pox  after  they  had  already  gone 
once  through  tlie  disease.  It  appears  then  clearly  that 
vaccination  ought  to  lose  nothing-  of  the  public  confi- 
dence; and,  as  a  protection  from  the  fatal  effects  of  ge- 
nuine small  pox,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  it  is  in 
every  sense  to  be  preferred  to  inoculation. 

Let  tlie  public  be  well  informed  with  regard  to  the 
real  degree  of  efl[icacy  of  tlie  vaccine  virus — let  them  be 
no  longer  told,  it  will  positively  shield  them  from  the  as- 
sault of  small  pox  in  any  shape  and  e'very  instance. — 
They  will  confide  in  it  if  we  point  them  to  the  physi- 
cians who  rely  on  it  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  defended  by  "the  egis  of  Jenner,"  walk 
unharmed  themselves  amidst  the  ai-rows  of  pestilence 
and  death. 

EDWARD  JENNER  COXE, 
D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE, 
CH.  D.  MEIGS. 

The  committee  have  received  several  communica- 
tions, in  reply  to  their  queries,  since  the  above  report 
was  finished;  and  they  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the 
period  at  which  they  arrived  prevented  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  body  of  the  report.  The  writers  are  Dr. 
W.  Carill  Brewster;  Dr.  J.  Green;  Dr.  Joseph  Harts- 
horne;  Dr.  B.  S.  Janney;  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  vac- 
cine physician  for  tlie  city;  Dr.  O.  H.  Taylor;  Dr.  H. 
Walton;  and  Dr.  J.  Uhler,  jr. 

We  can  only  briefly  state  that  they  support  by  their 
communications  the  Vi^hole  mass  of  the  evidence  given 
above.  Their  experience  (in  some  very  considerable) 
has  not,  in  the  least  degree,  tended  to  destroy  their  con- 
fidence in  vaccination;  whose  preservative  efiicacy  has 
been  found  sufficient,  by  a  part  of  these  gentlemen,  to 
defend  them  from  the  contagion  of  small  pox,  though 
repeatedly  exposed  to  it  in  their  professional  intercourse 
vi'itli  the  sick.  Their  letters  are  submitted,  with  the 
rest  of  the  documents,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 


Certain  CONDITIONS  and  CONCESSIONS  agreed 
upon  hy  William  Fenn,  Froprietary  and  Governor  of 
the  Province  o/Pensilvania,  and  those  who  are  the  ad- 
venturers and  purchasers  in  the  said  province.-  the  11th 
of  July,  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Eighty-one. 

That  so  soon  as  it  pleaseth  God  that  the  above  persons 
arrive  there,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  or  g;round  plat 
shall  be  laid  out  for  a  large  town  or  city,  in  the  most 
convenient  place  upon  the  river  for  health  and  naviga- 
tion; and  every  purchaser  and  adventurer,  shall,  by  lot, 
have  so  much  land  therein  as  will  answer  to  the  propor- 
tion which  he  hath  bought  or  taken  up  upon  rent.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Surveyors  shall  consider  what 
roads  or  highways  will  be  necessaiy  to  the  cities,  towns, 
or  through  the  lands.  Great  roads  from  city  to  city  not 
to  contain  less  than  forty  feet  in  breadth,  shall  be  first 
laid  out  and  declared  to"  be  for  highways,  before  the  di- 
vidend of  acres  be  laid  out  for  the  purchaser,  and  the 
like  observation  to  be  had  for  the  streets  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  that  there  may  be  convenient  roads  and 
streets  preserved,  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  any 
planter  or  builder,  that  none  may  build  irregularly  to 
the-damage  of  another.  In  this,  custom  governs. 
II. 

That  the  land  in  the  town  he  laid  out  together  after 
the  proportion  oUcn  thousand  acres  of  the  whole  country; 
that  is  two  hundred  acres,  if  the  place  will  bear  it:  How- 
ever, that  the  proportion  be  by  lot,  and  entire,  so  as 
those  that  desire  to  be  togetlxer,  especially  those  that 
are  by  the  catalogue  laid  together,  may  be  so  laid  to- 
gether both  in  the  town  and  country. 
^  HI. 

That  when  the  country-lots  are  laid  out,  every  pur- 
chaser from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand\ci-ts,  or  more. 
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not  to  have  above  one  thousand  acres  together,  unless 
in  three  years  they  plant  a  family  upon  every  thousand 
acres;  but  tliat  all  such  as  purchase  tog-ether,  lie  togeth- 
er; and  if  as  many  as  comply  with  this  condition,  that  the 
whole  be  laid  out  together. 

IV. 

That  where  any  number  of  purchasers,  more  or  less, 
whose  number  of  acres  amounts  to  five  or  ten  thousand 
acres,  desire  to  sit  together  in  a  lot  or  township,  they 
shall  have  their  lot  or  township  cast  together,  in  such 
places  as  have  convenient  harbours,  or  navigable  rivers 
attending  it,  if  such  can  be  found;  and  in  case  any  one 
or  more  purchasers  plant  not  according  to  agreement  in 
this  concession,  to  the  prejudice  of  others  of  the  same 
township,  upon  complaint  thereof  made  to  the  Governor 
or  his  deputy,  with  assistance,  they  may  award  (if  they 
see  cause)  that  the  complaining  purchaser  may,  paying 
the  survey-money,  and  purchase-mone_r,  and  interest 
thereof,  be  entitled,  enrolled  and  lawfully  invested  in 
the  lands  so  not  seated. 

V. 

That  the  proportion  of  lands  that  shall  be  laid  out  in 
the  first  great  town  or  city,  for  every  purchaser,  shall 
be  after  the  proportion  of  ten  acres  for  every  fivt  hun- 
dred acres  purchased,  if  the  place  will  allow  it. 

VI. 

That  notwithstanding  there  be  no  mention  made  in 
the  several  deeds  made  to  the  purchaser,  yet  the  said 
Williara  Penn  does  accord  and  declare,  that  all  rivers, 
rivulets,  woods  and  under-woods,  v\-aters,  water-courses, 
quan-ies,  mines  and  minerals  (except  mines  royal)  shall 
be  freely  and  fully  enjoj'ed,  and  wholty,  by  the  purcha- 
sers into  whose  lot  they  fall. 

VII. 

That  for  every  fifty  acres  that  shall  be  allotted  to  a 
Servant  at  the  end  of  his  service,  his  quit  rent  shall  be 
two  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  Master  or  owner  of  the 
servant,  when  he  shall  take  up  the  other  fifty  acres,  his 
quit  rent  shall  be  four  shillings  by  the  year,  or  if  the 
Master  of  the  Servant  (by  reason  in  the  indentures  he  is 
so  obliged  to  do)  allot  out  to  the  servant  fifty  acres  in 
his  own  division,  the  said  master  shall  have  on  demand 
allotted  him  from  the  Governor,  the  one  hundred  acres 
at  the  chief  rent  of  six  shillings  per  annum. 

VIII. 

And  for  the  encouragement  of  such  as  are  ingenious 
and  willing  to  search  out  gold  and  silver  mines  in  this 
province,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  they  shall  have  liberty 
to  bore  and  dig  in  any  man's  property,  fidly  paying  the 
damage  done;  and  in  case  a  discovery  should  be  made, 
that  the  discoverer  have  one  fifth,  the  owner  of  the  soil 
(if  not  the  discoverer)  a  tenth  part,  the  governor  two- 
fifths,  and  the  rest  to  the  pubhc  treasury,  saving  to  the 
king  the  share  reserved  by  patent. 

IX. 

In  every  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  governor  and 
proprietary,  by  lot,  reserveth  ten  to  himself,  which  shall 
lie  but  in  one  place. 

X. 

That  every  man  shall  be  bound  to  plant  or  man  so 
much  of  his  share  of  land  as  shall  be  set  out  and  survey- 
ed, within  three  j^ears  after  it  is  so  set  out  and  surveyed, 
or  else  it  shall  be  lawful  for  new  comers  to  be  settled 
thereupon,  paying  to  them  their  survej'-mone}',  and 
they  go  up  higher  for  theu-  shares. 

XI. 

There  shall  be  no  buying  and  selling,  be  it  with  an  In- 
dian, or  among  one  another,  of  any  goods  to  be  export- 
ed, but  what  shall  be  performed  in  public  market,  when 
such  places  shall  be  set  apart  or  erected,  where  tliey 
shall  pass  the  public  stamp  or  mark.  If  bad  ware,  and 
prized  as  good,  or  deceitful  in  proportion  or  weight,  to 
forfeit  the  value  as  if  good  and  full  weight  and  propor- 
tion, to  the  public  treasury  of  the  province,  v/hether  it 
be  the  merchandize  of  the  Indian,  or  that  of  the  Plan- 
ters. 


XII. 

And  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  usual  with  the  planters,  to 
over-reach  the  poor  natives  of  the  country  in  trade,  by- 
goods  nbt  being  good  of  the  kind,  or  debased  with  mix- 
tm-es,  with  which  they  are  sensibly  aggrieved,  it  is 
agreed,  whatever  is  sold  to  the  Indians,  iii  consideration 
of  their  furs  shall  be  sold  in  the  market  place,  and  there 
suffer  the  test,  whether  good  or  bad;  if  good,  to  pass; 
if  not  good,  not  to  be  sold  for  good,  that  the  natives 
may  not  be  abused  nor  provoked. 

XIII. 

That  no  man  shall,  by  any  ways  or  means,  in  word  or 
deed,  affront  or  wrong  any  Indian,  but  he  shall  incur 
the  same  penalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  committed  it 
against  his  fellow  planter;  and  if  any  Indian  shall  abuse, 
in  word  or  deed,  any  planter  of  this  province,  that  he 
shall  not  be  his  own  judg-e  upon  the  Indian,  but  he  shall 
make  his  complaint  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  or 
his  lieutenant  or  deputy,  or  some  inferior  magistrate 
near  him,  who  shall  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  take 
care  with  the  king  of  the  said  Indian,  that  all  reasonable 
satisfaction  be  made  to  the  said  injured  planter. 
XIV. 

That  all  differences  between  the  planters  and  the 
natives,  shall  also  be  ended  by  tv/elve  men,  that  is  by 
six  planters  and  six  natives,  that  so  we  may  live  friendly 
together  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  preventing  all  occa- 
sions of  heart-burnings  and  mischief. 

XV. 

That  the  Indians  shall  have  liberty  to  do  all  things 
relating  to  improvemeiit  of  their  ground,  and  providing 
sustenance  for  their  families,  that  any  of  the  planters 
shall  enjoy. 

xvr. 

That  the  laws  as  to  slanders,  drunkenness,  swearing, 
cursing,  pride  in  apparel,  trespasses,  distresses,  reple- 
vins, weights  and  measures,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  En- 
gland, till  altered  by  law  in  this  province. 

XVII. 

That  all  shall  mark  their  hogs,  sheep,  and  other  cat- 
tle, and  what  are  not  marked  within  three  months  after 
it  is  in  their  possession,  be  it  young  or  old,  it  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  governor,  that  so  people  may  be  com- 
pelled to  avoid  the  occasion  of  much  strife  between 
planters. 

xvm. 

That  in  clearing  the  ground,  care  be  taken  ,to  leave 
one  acre  of  trees  for  every  five  acres  cleared,  especially 
to  preserve  oak  and  mulberries,  for  silk  and  shipping. 
XIX. 

That  all  ship-masters  shall  give  an  account  of  their 
countries,  names,  ships,  owners,  freights  and  passen- 
gers, to  an  officer  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
which  shall  be  registered  witliin  two  days  after  their 
arrival;  and  if  they  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  that  then  none 
presume  to  trade  with  them,  upon  forfeiture  thereof; 
and  that  such  masters  be  looked  upon  as  haying  an  evil 
intention  to  the  province. 

XX. 

That  no  person  leave  the  province,  without  publica- 
tion being  made  thereof,  in  tlie  market  place,  three 
weeks  before,  and  a  certificate  from  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  of  his  clearness  with  his  neighbours,  and  those 
he  has  dealt  withal,  so  far  as  such  an  assurance  can  be 
attained  and  given:  and  if  any  master  of  a  ship  shall, 
contrai-y  hereunto,  receive  and  carry  away  any  person 
that  hath  not  given  that  public  notice,  the  said  master 
shall  be  liable  to  all  debts  owing  by  the  said  person  so 
secretly  transported  from  the  province.  Lastly,  That 
tliese  are  to  be  added  to,  or  corrected,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  hereunto  subscribed. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

WILLIAM  BOELHAM 

HARBERT  SPRINGET 

THOMAS  PRUDYARD. 
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■Seakd  and  dfilivRred  in  the  prese?ice  of  all  the  Proprie- 
tors who  have  hereunto  subscribed,  except  Thomas 
Farrlnborrousjh  and  John  Goodson,  i'«  the  presence 
of 


Hug-li  Cliamberlen 
R.  JIi.irra_y 
Harbert  Springet 
Humphrey  South 
Thomas  Barker 
Samuel  Jobson 
John  Joseph  Moore 


William  Powel 
Richard  Davie 
Griffith  Jones 
Hug'h  Lambe 
Thomas  Farrlnborroug-h 
John  Goodson. 


POOR  LAW.  , 

The  entire  and  important  change  which  is  about  to 
take  place  in  the  management  of  the  poor  is  an  inter- 
esting event  in  the  histoiy  of  this  state.  The  act  on 
which  this  change  is  founded  was  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  and  goes  into  immediate  opera- 
tion; and  as  it  will  frequently  be  referred  to,  and  is  in 
possession  of  few  persons,  we  publish  it  entire. 

AN  ACT 

For  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  district  ofSouthwark,  and  the  town- 
ships of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Penn.  Passed  6th 
March,  1828. 

2  welve  Guardians  to  be  elected  hy  city  and  districts,-  time 
of  service,  &c. 

Sectiost  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  That  the  select  and  common  coun- 
cils of  t])e  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  commissioners  of  the 
incorporated  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  district  of  .South  wark,  the  commission- 
,ers  of  Spring  Garden  clioosing  for  the  township  of  Penn, 
an  I  tile  commissioners  of  the  Kensington  district  choos- 
ing for  said  district  and  the  imincorporated  part  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  shall  meet  on  the  third  Monday  of 
May  next,  each  body  in  its  usual  place  of  meeting,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
m.ay  be,  and  shall  elect  and  choose  as  follows,  that  is  to 
aay:  the  said  select  and  common  councils,  by  joint  vote, 
shall  elect  six  respectable  citizens  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  the  commissioners  of  the  incorporated  district  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  shall  elect  two  respectable  citi- 
zens inhabitants  of  said  district,  the  commissioners  of  the 
district  of  Southw.ark  shall  elect  two  respectable  citi- 
zens inhabitants  of  said  district,  the  commissioners  of 
Spring  Garden  shall  elect  one  respectable  citizen  an  in- 
habitant of  Penn  township,  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
Kensington  district  shall  elect  one  respectable  citizen 
residing-  in  said  district  or  in  the  unincorporated  part  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,  to  be  guardians  of  the  poor  of 
the  said  city,  districts  and  township.  And  the  said  elect- 
ing bodies  shall,  by  their  respective  clerks,  give  no- 
tice in  writing  to  each  of  the  persons  so  chosen  within 
two  days  thereafter:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
guardians  of  the  poor  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May 
next,  to  meet  at  the  Alms  house  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  each  of 
them  shall  take  an  oatli  or  affirmation,  to  be  administer- 
ed by  any  alderman  of  the  city  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  that  he  will  discharge  the 
office  of  guardian  of  the  poor  truly  and  impartially  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  ability.  The  said  guardians 
shall  then  form  themselves  into  a  board  and  shall  appoint 
one  of  their  own  body  as  president,  who  shall  preside 
oyer  their  deliberations;  the  said  guardians  shall  then 
divide  themselv^es  bv  lot  as  follows:  The  six  from  the 


city  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes;  two  of  whom 
shall  serve  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  two  for 
three  yeai's;  and  the  select  and  coinmon  councils  shall 
annually  thereafter  on  the  third  Monday  of  Maly,  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  elect  guardians  to  supply'  the  place  of 
those  who  shall  go  out  of  office.  The  guai-dians  from 
the  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  the  district  of 
Southwark  shall  respectively  divide  tliemselves  into  two 
classes;  two  of  whom,  that  is,  one  from  each  district, 
shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  the  other  two  for  three ^ 
years;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  disti-icts  re- 
spectively, on  the  third .  Monday  of  May  in  any  year, 
when  a  vacancy  may  occui-,  to  meet  and  elect  as  afore- 
said guardians  to  supply  tlie  place  of  those  who  shall  go 
out  of  office.  The  guardians  from  Penn  township  and 
the  district  of  Kensington  shall  respectively  serve  three 
years;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissionera 
of  Spring  Garden  and  Kensington  district  respectively, 
on  the  third  Monday  of  May,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to 
elect  guardians  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whose  term 
of  office  shall  expire.  All  guardians  appointed  after  the 
tiilrd  Monday  in  May  next  shall  be  elected  for  three 
years.  Provided  always,  I'hat  whenever  a  vacancy 
shall  occur  ir,  iie  said  board  of  guardians  by  death,  re- 
signation, rci  i' jv.al  from  office,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  electingbody  in  wliose  district  the  vacan- 
cy may  occur,  within  ten  days  after  notice  from  said  board 
of  guardians,  to  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  in  case  such  electing-  body  shall  neglect  or 
I'efuse  to  fill  such  vacancy  within  ten  days  after  due  no- 
tice given  to  them  in  writing,  then  it  .shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  board  of  guardians  to  appoint  a  suita- 
ble person  to  fill  the  same.  And  provided.  The  said 
guardians  during  tlieir  continuance  in  office,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  the  duties  of  jurors  and  from  military  ser- 
vices, and  .all  guardians  may  be  re-elected  as  often  aa 
they  are  wilUng  to  serve. 

Title  and  privileges. 

Sectio:!  2.  And  he  it  further  enactedby  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  guardians  of  tlie  poor  for  tlie 
time  being  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  law 
by  the  name  of  "The  guardians  for  the  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
district  of  Southwark,  and  the  townships  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn,"  v/ith  all  the  privileges,  powers,  and 
faculties  of  a  body  politic  and  corporate;  and  by  that 
name  may  take,  hold,  and  immediately  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  tlic  board  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May,  as  afoi'e- 
sald,  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  estate,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  whatsoever;  now  vested  in  or  held  by  "The 
guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
district  ofSouthwark,  and  the  township  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,"  in  tmst  or  otherwise,  and  may  also  hold  to 
them  and  their  successors  any  other  real  or  personal 
estate  conveyed  to  them  by  grant,  bargain,  or  sale,  or 
by  gift,  bequest,  or  other  alienation  whatsoever,  and 
m.ay  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any 
court  of  record  or  in  any  other  place  whatever,  and  may 
have  a  common  seal,  and  make  such  laws,  rules,  and  or- 
ders as  shall  appear  to  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  the  government  of  said  corpora- 
tion, its  officers,  estates,  property,  and  the  business  and 
affairs  in  general  of  the  same,  Provided,  That  such 
laws,  rules,  and  orders  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States. — 
And  provided  also,  Th.at  the  said  board  of  guardians  shall 
have  a  stated  meeting  at  least  once  in  every  two  weeks, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Twelve  Directors  of  the  Poor  Tax,-  how  and  when  ehiifed; 
duties,  (jic.  assess,  poor  tax. 

Section  3.  And  be  it  further  enactedby  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  on  the  second  Tues  lay  of  December  an- 
nuallv,  tlie  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  by  joint  vote  shall  select  six  members  of 
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their  own  bodies,  the  commissioners  of  the  unincorpo- 
rated district  of  the  Northern  Libei-ties,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  district  of  .Southwark  shall  each  select  two 
members  of  their  own  bodies  respectively,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  Spring-  Garden  and  the  commissioners  of 
Kensing-ton  district  shall  each  select  one  member  of 
their  own  bodies  respectively,  to  be  directors  of  the 
poor  tax;  and  the  twelve  persons  thus  elected  shall  be 
styled,  "The  directors  of  the  poor  tax."    It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  directors  of  the  poor  tax  on  the  se- 
cond Monday  of  January  annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  they  shall  be  requested  by  the  g-uatfdians  of  the 
poor,  to  meet  at  the  alms-house  or  such  other  place  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  make 
and  exhibit  to  the  said  directors  estimates  of  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  money  that  may  be  required  for  the  relief, 
support,  and  employment  of  the  poor  for  the  current 
year;  and  the  said  directors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
proceed  to  make  and  lay  such  rate  or  assessment  for  tlie 
purpose  aforesaid,  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time,  upon 
'  the  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  within  the 
said  districts  and  townships  respectiveh',  and  not  more 
than  one  dollar  per  head  on  every  freeman  in  any  fifty 
cents  tax,  and  so  in  proportion  for  every  less  rate  on  the 
county  assessment.    The  directors  in  laying  the  rates  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  guided  b}'  the  county  assessment 
made  or  to  be  made^  having  due  regard  to  every  man's 
estate  within  the  said  city,  districts,  and  townships  so  to 
be  rated  and  assessed;  and  shall  cause  such  rates  to  be 
fairly  entered  in  a  book  and  signed  by  said  du'ectors, 
•which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  guardians;  and  shall 
also  return  to  the  respective  corporations  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  money  required  and  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment laid;  and  the  said  guardians  shall  permit  any  in- 
habitant to  inspect  the  rates  at  all  reasonable  times  with- 
out any  charge,  and  shall  give  copies  on  demand,  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  for  every  twenty -four  names; 
and  the  said  guardians  shall  immediately  after  the  rates 
and  assessments  are  returned  b}'  the  directors  of  the 
poor  tax,  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  necessary  number  of  du- 
plicates to  be  made  in  alphabetical  order  or  othefwise, 
as  the  said  board  may  direct.    Provided  always,  That 
no  money  shall  at  any  time  be  raised  by  v,  ay  of  loan  or 
dn  credit,  by'  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  g:  ,:.:dians  of  the 
poor,  withcirt  the  consent  of  the  said  directors  of  the 
poor  tax  to  the  raising  of  such  money  first  had  and  ob- 
•  tained,  excepting  the  loans  to  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  given  by  the  eleventh  section  of  this  act. 

Treasure!-  io  be  appomied,-  his  duties. 

Section  4.  Andbe  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  board  of  g-uardians  or  a  majority 
of  them  shall  annually  appoint  one  of  their  own  body,  re- 
movable at  their  pleasure,  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  said 
corporation,  who  shall  before  he  enters  on  the  execution 
of  his  office,  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  said  board  of  guar- 
dians, with  two  or  more  sufficient  freehold  sureties,  in 
the  sum  often  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  true 
,  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  that 
at  the  expiration  thereof,  or  his  removal  from  the  same, 
he,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  his  legal  representatives, 
shall  well  and  truly  pay  and  deliver  over  to  his  succes- 
sor all  monies,  books,  accounts,  and  paper.s,  belonging 
to  the  said  corporation,  which  shall  then  be  remaining 
in  his,  or  their  hands  or  possession;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  collector  or  collectors  to  pay  once  in  every 
week,  and  render  an  account  of  all  monies  which  they 
shall  respectively  have  received,  for  or  on  account  of 
the  said  poor  tax,  to  the  said  treasurer,  who  shall  give  a 
receipt  or  receipts  to  such  collector  or  collectors,  for  the 
money  which  ha  or  they  shall  from  tirhe  to  time  pay  to 
him,  which  said  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  a  g'ood  and 
sufficient  discharge  to  the  said  eollector  or  collectors 
for  so  much  monej'  as  may  be  therein  expressed  to  have 
been  received.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  trea.siirer,  to 


pay  out  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  said  corporatior! 
in  his  hand,  all  orders  that  may  be  lawfully  drawn  on 
nim  by  order  of  the  said  board  of  guardians,  signed  by 
the  president,  or  In  his  absence,  by  the  chairman  for  tlie 
time  being,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary, 

Secretary  to  he  appointedj  his  duties. 

Sectiok  5.  .ind  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  guardians  or  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  annually  appoint  a  proper  person  as  secretary,  re.- 
movable  at  their  pleasure,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  at- 
tend all  the  general  or  special  meetings  of  the  said  board 
of  guardians,  to  keep  fair  minutes  of  their  transactions, 
and  genendly  to  do  and  perform  all  such  duties  as  may 
be  enjoined  and  directed  by  the  said  board,  who  shall 
receive  such  salary  or  compensation  for  his  services  as 
the  said  board  of  guardians  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 
and  appoint.  Provided,  That  before  he  enters  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  he  shall  execute  a  bond  to 
the  said  corporation,  with  one  or  more  sufficient  sure- 
ties in  the  Sinn  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  dischai'ge  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  on 
his  removal  from  the  same,  he,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
his  leg-ill  representatives,  shall  deliver  over  to  his  succes- 
sor, all  books,  accounts,  and  papers,  belonging  to  the 
said  corporation,  which  shall  then  be  remaining  in  his, 
or  their  hands,  custodj',  or  possession. 

Collectors  of  poor  tax,  how  appointed;  sureties  duties,  and 
powers. 

Section  6.  And  be  it  further  ciiactedhy  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  the  dufy  of  the  said  board  of 
guardians,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  appoint  and  employ 
fit  persons,  who  are  citizens,  and  each  of  whom  shall  ac- 
tually reside  within  the  city,  districts,  or  townships,  to 
which  his  duplicate  has  reference,  and  in  which  he  Is  to 
collect,  to  be  collectors  of  the  poor  tax,  assessed  or  im- 
posed, or  hereafter  to  be  assessed  or  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  said  city,  districts,  and  townships,  as  afore- 
said, which  said  collectors  so  to  be  appointed,  shall  with 
two  freehold  sureties  to  be  joined  therein,  severally 
make  and  execute  a  bond,  or  bonds,  with  warrants  of 
attorne_y,  to  confess  judgment  unto  the  said  board  of 
guardians,  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  his,- 
or  their  duplicate,  with  a  condition  or  conditions  there- 
unto severally  annexed  for  the  true  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  all  and  singular,  the  duties  and  services,  which 
shall  or  may  be  lawfully  imposed  upon,  and  required,' 
from  such  collector,  or  collectors  respectively;  upon 
which  judgment  shall  be  entered  forthwith  in  the  pro- 
j  thonotary's  office  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  the 
j  amount  of  the  penalty,-  and  after  being  so  entered,  are 
!  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  operate  fiom  the  time  of  fil- 
!  ing  the  same,  as  a  lien  upon  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
the  said  collectors  and  their  sureties,  until  the  final  ad- 
justment, settlement,  and  discharge  of  the  said  collec- 
tors, for,  or  on  account  of  their  respective  duplicates. 

Section  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  collector  or  collectors,  appoint- 
ed as  aforesaid,  on  the  receipt  of  th«ir  respective  dupli- 
cates, shall  from  time  to  time  levy  and  raise  from  all  and 
every  the  said  inhabitants  of  the  city,  districts,  and  town-' 
ships,  aforesaid,  and  of  and  from  their  respective  estates, 
chattels  and  effects,  all  such  sums  of  money,  as  shall  be 
assessed  and  imposed  upon  the  said  Inhabitants  respec- 
tively, or  their  respective  estates,  as  afoi-esaid;  and  it 
shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  said  collectors,  to  give  a  wi'it- 
ten  or  printed  notice  to  every  taxable  inhabitant,  resid- 
ing, or  holding  property  within  the  district  wherein  he 
Is  appointed  to  collect  the  said  tax,  or  to  the  agent,  at- 
torney, or  representative  of  such  taxable,  stating'  the  sums 
respectively  due,  and  requiring  him,  or  her,  to  pay  the 
same  within  two  months;  and  all  those  who  shall  neglect 
to  pay  thelrtax  within  the  time  aforesaid,  shall  be  called 
upon  by  the  eollector  in  person,  at  least  once  at  their 
respective  clwelUngs,  or  places  of  abode,  and  payment 
of  the  said  tax  demanded;  and  in  case  of  non-payment 
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thereof,  he  shall  withm  thhty  days  thereaftei-,  distrain 
their  goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  wlierever  found,  or  of 
the  tenant  in  possession,  therefor;  which  g-oods,  cliat- 
tels, .and  effects  so  levied  upon  and  distrained,  shall  be 
irrepleviable,  and  maybe  removed  bj^  the  said  collec- 
tor, to  his  own  dwelling'  house,  or  elsewhere,  within  the 
district,  and  sold  at  public  sale  by  the  collector  within 
ten  days  after  the .  distress,  so,  as  aforesaid,  made,  five 
days  notice  of  such  sale  being-  publicl}'  given  in-one  of 
the  newspapers,  and  by  handbills  put  up  in  the  most 
public  places;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  col- 
lector, when  and  as  often  as  he  shall  seize  and  make  dis- 
tress, as  aforesaid,  to  furnish  and  deliver  at  the  time  of 
making'  the  same,  to  the  owner  or  owners  thei-eof,  a  true 
-and  perfect  inventory  of  the  g'oods,  chattels,  and  effects, 
so,  as  aforesaid,  distrained,  and  also  to  furnish  to  the 
owner  or  owners,  a  true  account  of  the  sales  of  the  said 
g'oods  and  chattels;  and  if  any  surplus  should  remain 
after  payment  of  the  taxes  due  and  reasonable  costs  and 
charg'es,  incident  to  the  sale  and  distress  as  aforesaid, 
then^  and  in  such  case,  the  collector  shall  pay  over  to 
the  owner  or  owners,  aforesaid,  such  surplus,  and  in  case 
of  neg-lect  or  refusal  \yithin  three  days  alter  such  sale,  if 
demanded,  the  collector  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  s\im  not 
exceeding'  twenty  per  cent.,  to  be  calculated  upon  the 
said  surplus,  to  be  recovered,  tog'ether  with  such  sur- 
plus, before  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  any 
laws,  usag'e  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding'. 
Provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons whose  goods,  chattels  or  personal  property  may  be 
levied  upon,  and  sold  as  aforesaid,  or  who  may  pay  the 
taxes,  rates,  or  levies,  as  aforesaid,  by  action  of  debt  or 
otherwise,  to  recover'the  amount  so  paid,  or  the  valae 
of  the  g'oods  and  chattels  levied  on  and  sold,  tog'ether 
with  all  costs  and  damages  against  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  the  real  estate,  or  at  his  or  their  election,  to  defal- 
cate the  amount  thereof  in  payment  of  any  rent  which 
may  be  due  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  estate,  unless 
such  defalcation  or  recovery  would  impair  any  contract 
or  agi'eement  between  them  previously  made.  Jlnd 
provided  also,  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  third 
of  February,  one  thousand,  elg'ht  hundred,  and  twenty- 
four,  entitled  "An  act  relating'  to  taxes  on  certain  real 
estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  be  and 
the  same  is  hsreby  extended  to  all  rates  and  assessments 
which  shall  be  laid  by  virtue  of  this  act.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  collector,  or  collectors,  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  all  sums  of  money,  rated  and  col- 
lected by  them,  and  all  such  sums  of  money,  as  are  rated 
and  not  collected  by  them,  and  the  examination,  and 
■final  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  said  collector,  or 
collectors,  shall  belong' to  the  said  board  of  g'uardians, 
■who  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  allow  and  de- 
duct such  parts  thereof,  only,  as  to  them  shall  seem  just 
and  reasonable;  and  the  powers  hereby  given  and  g-rant- 
ed  to  the  said  collectors,  shall  in  such  case,  remain  in  full 
force,  until  the  whole  of  their  respective  duplicates  shall 
be  collected,  unless  the  said  board  of  guardians  shall 
think  fit  to  rescind  and  annul  such  powers,  which  they 
may,  at  any  time,  when  to  them  there  shall  appear-to  be 
a  reasonable  cause,  have  power  to  do. 

Six  Visitors  of  the  Poor  to  be  appointed;  duties,-  to  have 
salaries. 

SECTiojf  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  auihority 
aforesaid.  That  the  board  of  guardians  shall  appoint  six 
s\iitable  persons,  citizens  of  and  residing'  in  the  city  or 
districts  for  which  they  may  be  appointed,  as  visitors  of 
the  poor,  viz.  One  for  the  cit;-,  one  for  the  incorporat- 
ed district  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  one  for  the  disti-ict 
of  Southwark,  one  for  Penn  township,  and  one  for  the 
Kensington  district,  and  one  for  the  unincorporated 
Norther]!  Liberties,  who  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion, payable  at  such  times,  as  the  board  of  guardians 
may  from  time  to  time  think  proper;  that  the  said  visi- 
tors shall  be  continued  in  office  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the  faithful  per- 


formance of  their  duty  as  rnay  be  required.  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  act  as  agents  undei? 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  when  called, 
upon  by  an  applicant  for  relief,  or  by  a  citizen,  in  behalf 
of  any  poor  persons,  to  visit  such  party  without  delay, 
and  after  full  examination,  to  report  in  writing  the  par-, 
ticulars  of  the  case  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  stating-  the  residence,  name,  age,  sex,  colour, 
birth-place,  number  of  children,  if  any;  on  receipt  of 
which  report,  the  boai-d,  if  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  shall  direct  the  mode,  and  determine  the 
amount  of  ijplief  to  be  furnished  to  such  applicant,  and 
shall  also  cause  the  name,  residence,  and  amount  of  re- 
lief directed  to  be  furnished,  to  be  entered  into  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  Provided,  That  in  all  cases 
of  sudden  emergencies,  when  the  party  cannot  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital  or  alms  house,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  visitor,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  one 
of  the  .guardians,  to  administer  such  rehef  and  assistance 
as  the  case  may  recjuixe;  the  particulars  of  the  case  and 
amount  of  relief  to  be  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  who  shall  take  such  order  therein  as  they 
may  think  proper.  Jlnd  provided  also,  That  after  the 
necessary  accommodations  are  prepared  in  the  hos- 
pital, alms  house,  or  other  buildings,  all  relief  granted 
the  out-door  poor  shall  be  temporary,  and  consist  en- 
tii'ely  of  fuel,  provisions,  clothing,  medicines,  and  medi- 
cal attendance.  Provided  always,  That  said  guardians 
may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  number  of  sub- 
visitors,  and  also  all  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  necessar}',  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  objects 
and  provisions  of  this  law  into  effect. 

Tuielvt  Commissioners  for  erecting  Buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Poor;  how  chosen;  duties. 

Sectiok9.  Mnd  be  it  further  ena.cted  by  the  authority  \ 
aforesaid.  That  imniedlately  after  the  election  of  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  on  the  third  Monday  in  May  next,  as 
directed  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  select  and 
common  councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  respective  districts  as  aforesaid,-  in 
I  manner  aforesaid,  shall  elect  twelve  respectable  citizens 
within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  who 
shall  be  styled  the  "Commissioners  for  erecting  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  poor;"  the  select  and 
common  councils  shall  elect  six,  the  commissioi\ers  of 
the  incorporated  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  district  of  Southwark  shall 
each  elect  two,  and  the  commissioners  of  Spring  Garden 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Kensington  district  shall 
each  elect  one,  and  the  said  electing  bodies  shall  by 
their  respective  clerks  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  of 
the  persons  so  chosen,  within  two  days  thereafter:  and 
the  said  "  commissioners"  shall  meet  at  the  alms  house 
on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May  next,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  respectively  ta.ke  an  oath  or  affirrna- 
tion,  to  be  administered  by  any  alderman  of  the  city,  or 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  faith- 
fully to  discharge  the  office  of  "  commissioners  for 
erecting-  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor," 
and  to  pei'form  all  the  duties  required  by  tills  act,  tmly 
and  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities; 
and  the  said  "  commissioners"  shall  there  form  a  boards 
and  appoint  one  of  their  own  body,  president,  to  preside 
over  their  deliberations,  and  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  rules  and  regulations,  for  their  government  and  the 
business  and  duties  of  the  said  "commissioners,"  as  they 
may  think  proper  and  necessary. 

Du  ly  to  purchase  a  site  for  buildings. 

Sr.CTioN  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforssaid.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners, having  first  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  said 
board  of  guardians,  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  not  e.t' 
ceeding  two  miles  from  Market  and  Broad  -streets,  the 
title  whereof  shall  be  vested  in  the  said  corporation,  for 
tlie  erection  of  buildings  suitable  for  an  hospital,  aJm* 
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house,  liouse  of  employment,  and  children's  as3dum, 
and  to  cause,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  necessaiy  build- 
ings as  aforesaid  to  be  erected  and  constructed,  uponsuch 
plan  or  plans  as  a  majority  of  said  commissioners  may 
think  proper  for  the  purpose  contemplated,  such  plan 
or  plans  having-  first  been  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  the  said  board  of  g-uardians,  having-  due  regard  to 
the  full  and  comfortable  provisions  for  all  such  poor  per- 
sons as  may  require  medical  or  surg-ical  aid,  and  also  for 
such  who  may  be  unable,  througli  age  or  other  infirmi- 
ties, to  procure  subsistence,  and  for  the  employment  of 
all  those  who  may  be  able  to  work,  and  also  for  the 
health,  convenience,  and  instruction  of  the  children^  to 
make  all  necessary  contracts  for  materials,  &.c.  and  in 
case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  said  com- 
missionersi  before  the  completion  of  their  trust,  the 
electing  bodies;  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  vacancy 
may  occur,  shall  fill  the  same,  on  notice  thereof,  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  and  each  of  the  said  electing-  bodies  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  to  remove 
any  of  the  said  commissioners  appointed  b}'  such  body, 
and  to  appoint  another  person  or  persons  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy or  vacancies  thus  occasioned.  Provided,  That 
should  the  said  board  of  guardians  deem  it  necessary, 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  sick,  the  said  com- 
missioners ai-e  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  a  site,  and 
erect  an  hospital,  at  some  convenient  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  eastward  of 
Eighth  street  frOm  the  river  Schuj'lkill. 

May  contract  for  a  Loan  not  to  exceed  250,000  dollars. 

Section  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  in  order  to  carry  the  objects  and  provi- 
sions of  the  law  into  complete  effect,  it  sliall  and  may  be 
lawful,  and  said  guardians  of  the  poor  are  hereby  author- 
ized, and  invested  with  full  power,  to  negotiate  and  con- 
tract for  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  said  corporation  of 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  any  loan  or  loans,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  their  discretion,  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  best  terms, 
and  lowest  rate  of  interest,  pa)rable  half  yearly;  and  the 
said  corporation  of  the  guardians  of  the  jbo'or,  shall  re- 
ceive the  amount  of  said  loans,  and  are  hereby  authori- 
zed and  required  to  issue  certificates  of  stock,  duly  at- 
tested by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  under  the  corporate  seal,  for  any  sum  or  sums 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollai-s  each,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary,  in  pursuance  of  the  contracts 
for  such  loans,  which  certificates  shall  be  transferrable 
on  the  books  of  tlie  said  corporation,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  certificates  of  loans  made  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  transferrable;  and  it  shall 
.  bfe  the  duty  of  the  said  guardians  to  keep  regular  trans- 
fer books,  and  to  adopt  such  proceeding's,  from  time  to 
time,  in  relation  to  said  transfers,  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
■visable;' which  loans,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  made,  and  the 
premiums,  if  any  thereon,  shall  exclusively  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  erection  of  the 
Buildings,  as  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatso- 
ever; and  the  money  arising  therefrom  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  bank,  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  drawn 
out  by  checks  signed  by  the  president,  and  at  least  two 
other  members  Of  the  board,  and  attested  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  paid  over  to  the  said  commissioners,  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  sums,  as  may  be  required  by  the  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  who  shall 
keep  regular  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  and  ex- 
pended by  tliem,  and  shall  render  such  accounts,  and 
produce  their  vouchers,  quarterly,  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor. 

■Authorized  to  sell  the  present  buildings. 

Section-  12.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor  shall  have 
full  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  to 
sell  and  convey,  (with  or  without  a  reservation  of  rent, 
No.  21. 


payable  to  the  said  guardians  by  their  corporate  name, 
their  successors  and  assigns,)  from  time  to  time,  in  such 
manner  as  two-thirds  of  the  guardians  may  deem  most 
advantageous  for  the  public,  the  square  of  ground 
whereon  the  alms  liouse  is  now  erected,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  together  with  the'buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  and  also  the  half  square  of  ground  to  the 
eastward  thereof,  likewise  the  buildings  and  ground  now 
occupied  as  the  children's  asylum,  in  the  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  any  part  or  parts  of  said  property,  and  to 
execute  under  their  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  corpora- 
tion, such  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  law,  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessai-y  to  carry  such  sales 
into  complete  effect;  and  such  sales  and  conveyances 
shall  vest  the  title  to  the  said  estate  in  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers,  fidly  and  absolutely,  according  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  oi'such  sale;  and  wherever  any  rent  shall 
be  reserved  by  the  said  guardians^  payable  out  of  any 
part  of  the  estates  hereb)'  authorized  to  be  sold,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  guardians  to  sell,  convey, 
assign,  and  transfer,  the  rent  charge  thus  created,  in  such 
manner  as  two-thirds  of  the  said  guardians  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  public. 

Proceeds  pledged  for  certain  purposes. 
Section  13.  .Ind  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  property  authorized 
to  be  sold  by  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  speci- 
fically appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary towards  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  erection  of 
the  buildings  as  aforesaid,  and  the  payment  and  extin- 
guishment of  the  loans,  and  the  interest  thereon,  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever; 
and  the  lenders  of  all  money  authorized  to  he  loaned  aa 
aforesaid,  shall  have  in  addition  to  the  faith  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  redemption  of  any  such  loan  made  as  afore- 
said, a  lien  upon  all  the  property  authorized  to  be  pul-- 
chased  and  buildings  to  be  erected  as  aforesaid. 

Paupers  to  be  charged  for  board,  and  credited  for  work. 

Section  14.  Jlnd  belt  further  enactcdby  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  board  of  guardians  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized,  whenever  any  person  or  persons 
shall  be  received  into  the  said  alms  house,  to  inquire 
into  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  such  persons, 
and  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  his  or  herap- 
phcation  for  rehef;  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  guardians 
the  case  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  expedient,  they  shall 
cause  to  be  opened  in  the  books  of  the  alms  house  an 
account  with  the  person  or  persons  so  received,  and  shall 
charge  him,  hei-,  or  them,  a  fair  and  moderate  price  for 
the  maintenance  and  other  articles  furnished  for  their 
relief;  and  shall  credit  such  persons  with  a  just  and  libe- 
ral allowance  for  any  work  they  may  perform,  or  ser- 
vices they  may  render;  and  persons  who  may  be  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  cured  of  any  disease  brought  on  by 
vicious  habits,  shall  be  removed  to  the  house  of  employ- 
ment, and  also  all  idle,  disorderly  and  vagrant  persons 
wlio  may  be  sent  to  the  said  alms  house,  by  any  of  the 
said  guardians,  may  be  detained  in  the  said  house  by  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  compelled  to  perform  such  work 
and  services  as  the  said  board  may  order  and  direct, 
until  they  have  compensated  by  their  labour  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  on  their  account,  unless  discharged  by 
special  permission  of  the  board  of  guardians;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  guardians  to  furnish  such 
person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  with  sufficient  work  and 
employment  accoi  ding  to  their  physical  abilities,  so  that 
the  opportunity  of  reimbursement  may  be  fully  afforded : 
and  for  the  more  complete  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  the  said  board  of  g  uardians  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  to  exercise  such  authority 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  compel  all  persons  within  the 
said  alms  house  and  house  of  employment  to  do  and 
perform  all  such  woi  k,-  labour,  and  services  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  said  board  of  guardians.  Provi- 
ded the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  condition  or 
ability  of  such  person. 
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3Iai/  bind  out  poor  children. 

Section  15.  Andbe  if.  further  enacted  hy  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  board  of  guardians,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  put  out 
as  apprentices  to  some  trade  or  calling',  all  poor  children 
who  may  become  chargeable,  that  is,  the  children  of 
such  poor  persons  as  are  dead  without  leaving  any  pro- 
perty, or  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them, 
or  who  if  living'  have  deserted  them,  males  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  and  females  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  children,  who 
have  been  receiving  public  support  for  indefinite  peri- 
ods, are  claimed  by  their  parents  when  they  ai-rive  at  a 
proper  acre  for  being  bound  out  as  aforesaid,  to  prevent 
such  binding-, 

Therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  ilie  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  said  guardians  are  authorized  to  bind  out,  as 
aforesaid,  all  children  that  have  or  may  receive  public 
support,  either  in  the  alms  house  or  children's  asylum, 
although  their  parents  may  demand  their  discharge  from 
said  institutions,  unless  the  expenses  incurred  in  their 
support  be  refunded;  Provided  always.  That  care  be 
taken  to  put  all  children  as  aforesaid  to  proper  persons 
and  in  respectable  families. 

What  shall  be  considercda  legal  settlement. 

Section  16.  .ind  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  if  any  person  wlio  has  or  shall  come  to 
inhabit  in  the  said  c\ty,  district,  or  townships,  shall  for 
himself,  and  on  his  own  account,  execute  any  public 
ofBce,  being  legally  placed  therein,  in  the  said  city,  dis- 
trict, or  townsliips,  during  one  whole  year,  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  be  charged  with,  and  pay  his  or  her  share  to- 
wards the  public  taxes  or  levies  for  the  poor  of  the  said 
city,  district,  or  townships,  for  two  years  successivel}',  or 
if  any  person  shall  really  and  bona  fide  take  a  lease  of 
any  lands  or  tenements  in  the  said  city,  district,  ortown- 
ships,  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  and  shall  dwell 
in  or  upon  the  same  for  one  whole  year  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  pay  the  said  rent,  or  shall  become  seized 
of  any  freehold  estate  in  any  lands  or  tenements  in  the 
said  city,  district,  or  townships,  and  sliall  dwell  in  or 
upon  the  same  for  one  whole  year,  or  if  any  unmarried 
person,  not  having  children  or  child,  shall  be  lawfully 
bound  or  hired  as  a  servant  in  the  said  city,  disti'ict,  or 
townships,  and  shall  continue  and  abide  in  such  service 
during  one  whole  j'ear,  or  if  any  pei'son  shall  be  dulj 
bound  an  apprentice  by  indenture,  and  shall  inhabit  in 
the  said  city,  district,  or  townships,  with  his  or  her  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  for  one  whole  year,  or  if  any  indented 
servant  legally  and  directly  imported  from  Europe  into 
this  state,  who  sliall  serve  with  his  or  her  master  or  mis- 
tress in  the  said  city,  district,  or  townships,  six  months 
immediately  after  his  or  her  arrival,  or  who,  after  having 
so  served  in  any  other  place  within  the  state,  shall  duly 
serve  any  master  or  mistress  in  the  said  city,  district,  or 
townships,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  such  persons  in  any 
of  these  cases,  shall  be  adjudg'cd  and  deemed  to  gain  a 
leg.il  settlement  in  the  said  city,  district,  or  township: 
Provided,  that  every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  held  and 
taken  to  be  leg-ally  settled  in  the  place  of  legal  settle- 
ment of  the  mother,  at  the  time  of  tiie  birth  of  such 
cliild:  And  provided  also,  tliat  any  married  woman  shall 
be  deemed,  during  coverture  and  after  her  husband's 
death,  to  be  legally  settled  in  the  place  where  he  was 
last  legally  settled;  but  if  lie  shall  have  no  known  legal 
settlement,  then  she  shall  be  deemed,  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead,  to  be  legally  settled  in  the  place  where 
she  was  legally  settled  before  marriage. 

Masters  of  Vessels  to  report  Passengers. 
Section  \7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  every  master  or  commander  of  any  ship, 
or  other  vessel,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  fi-om 
any  country  out  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  other 
of  "tlie  United  States  than  this  state,  shall,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  the 
said  port,  make  a  report  in. writing,  on  oath  or  affirma- 


tion, to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  case 
of  his  sickness  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  said  cityy 
or  to  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  namej 
place  ofbirth,  and  last  legal  settlement,  (if  known,)  age, 
and  occupation  of  every  person  who  shall  have  been 
brouglit  as  a  passenger  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  on  her 
last  voyage  from  any  country  out  of  the  United  States, 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  all  passengers  who 
shall  have  been  landed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  land 
from  such  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  place  during  such  her 
last  voyage,  or  have  been  put  on  board,  or  suffered  and 
permitted  to  go  on  board  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  said  port,  and  of  the 
name  and  names  of  the  owner  or  owners,  and  consignee 
or  consignees,  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  the  penalty 
on  such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner  or  owners, 
consignee  or  consignees,  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  severally 
and  respectively,  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  per- 
son neglected  to  be  reported  as  aforesaid,  and  for  every 
person  whose  name,  place  ofbirth,  and  last  legal  settle- 
ment, ag'e,  and  occupation,  or  either  or  any  of  such  par- 
ticulars, or  the  name  or  names  of  the  owners  or  consignee 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  falsely  reported  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
sued  for  and  recovered  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

Masters  of  Vessels  to  pay  $2  50  for  each  foreign  passen- 
ger, &c. 

Section  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor,  re- 
corder, alderman,  or  justice,  to  require,  by  a  short  in- 
dorsement on  the  aforesaid  report,  every  such  master  or 
commander  of  any  such  ship,  or  vessel,  to  pay  to  the 
g-uardians  of  the  poor,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  passenger  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  said  guai-dians  of  the 
poor,  to  be  bound  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  (to  be 
approved  of  by  the  said  board  of  guardians,)  to  ihe  said 
guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
district  of  Southwark,  and  the  townships  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn,  in  such  sum  as  the  said  mayor,  re- 
corder, alderman,  or  justice  may  think  proper,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  each  passen- 
g-er  not  being-  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  indemnify 
and  save  harmless  the  said  guardians  and  their  success 
sors,  and  the  inbaliitants  of  the  said  city,  districts,  and 
townships,  from  all  and  every  expense  or  charge,  which 
shall  or  may  be  incurred  by  them,  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  any  such  person,  or  for  the  support  of 
the  child,  or  children  of  any  such  persons  which  may  be 
born  after  such  importation,  in  case  such  person,  or  any 
such  child  or  children,  shall  at  any  time  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  said  bond  become  chai'geable  to  the 
said  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  districts  or  town-j 
ships;  and  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  before  the  mayor 
and  recorder  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  master  or  com- 
mander, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  pre- 
paring said  bond;  and  that  if  any  sucli  master  or  com- 
mander shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pa:y  the  aforesaid  sum 
of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  passenger,  or  to 
give  such  bond  within  five  days  after  such  vessel  shall 
have  so  arrived  at  the  said  port  of  Philadelphia,  every 
such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner  or  owners, 
consignee  or  consignees  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  severally 
and  respectively,  shall  be  suject  to  a  penalty  of  five 
hxmdred  dollars  for  each  and  every  person,  not  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  the  mayor  or  re- 
corder shall  have  determined  that  bonds  should  be  g-iven 
as  aforesaid,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Every  vessel  liable  for  the  above  penalties,-  how  to  be  re- 
covered. 

Section  19.  Andbe  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  evei'y  ship  or  vessel  on  board  of  which 
any  such  person,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
may  have  been  a  passenger,  shall  be  liable  for  the  said 
penalties;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  liability, 
a  writ  in  tha  nature  of  a  writ  in  an  action  of  debt,  may 
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issue  from  any  court,  or  from  any  magistrate  having- ju- 
risdiction of  the  amount  claimed,  directed  to  the  serift'  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  wherein  the  masters, 
owners  and  consig'nees  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  by  the 
said  terms  and  without  adding  tlieir  names,  shall  be  de- 
fendants, and  a  clause  shall  be  inserted  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  seize  and  attach  said  ship  or  vessel,  her  appa- 
rel and  furniture,  and  to  keep  possession  thereof,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  penalties  as  may  have  been  in- 
curred during,  or  since  the  last  voyage  of  said  ship  or 
vessel;  and  said  attachment  may  be  dissolved,  by  the 
said  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  said  ship  or  vessel, 
giving  bond  with  sufficient  security,  to  the  sheriff  for 
the  payment  of  the  said  penalties,  and  every  of  them, 
or  for  paying  the  value  of  such  ship,  (to  be  determined 
by  the  most  convenient  warden  of  the  port  and  inserted 
in  the  bond)  or  vessel,  towards  the  satisfaction  of  said 
penalties,  and  for  the  appearance  of  said  master,  owner, 
or  consignee,  to  answer  to  the  said  suit,  which  shall  then 
proceed  agtiinst  the  said  master,  owner,  or  consignee, 
any  or  all  of  them  thus  giving  bond,  (all  of  whom  if  uni- 
ting in  the  bond,  shall  be  made  defendants,)  and  shall 
proceed  to  final  judgment;  and  tiie  persons  thus  giving 
bond,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  deny  their  joint  or  se- 
parate liabilities  for  tlie  said  penalties  if  the  facts  be 
proved:  and  in  such  suit  the  plaintiff's  shall  be  permitted 
to  file  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  and  no  judg- 
ment shall  be  reversed  for  any  matter  of  form,  and  the 
said  bond  to  dissolve  the  attachment,  shall  be  assignable 
in  the  manner  of  a  bail  bond;  and  if  the  said  attachment 
shall  not  be  dissolved  within  ten  days  after  the  return 
day  of  said  writ,  judgment  hy  default  shall  be  given 
against  the  masters,  owners,  and  consignees  of  said  ship 
or  vessel,  for  the  amount  of  the  penalties  claimed  in  said 
statement;  which  statement  shall  be  filed,  as  well  in  pro- 
ceedings before  a  mag-istrate,  as  in  those  in  court;  and 
upon  such  judgement  a  fieri  facias  shall  issue  to  the  said 
sheriff  directed;  and  if  the  proceedings  be  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, a  transcript  of  his  judgment  shall  be  filed  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  fieri  facias  shall  issue  from 
said  court,  under  which  writ,  the  said  ship,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  shall  be  sold,  and  the  Ijalance,  sfter  paying 
the  debt,  interest,  and  cost,  shall  be  paid  into  court  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern;  and  the  ser- 
vice of  said  writ  so  far  as  concerns  the  summoning  of 
masters,  owners,  and  consignees,  shall  be  by  nailing  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  mast  of  the  said  vessel  or  ship. 
Bcpealhig  clause. 
Section  20.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  so  much  of  the  act,  entitled,  "an  act  for 
the  consohdation  and  amendment  of  the  laws  as  fiu-  as 
they  respect  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
district  of  Southwark,  and  township  of  the  Northern  Li- 
berties," passed  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  three,  and  the  several  supplements 
thereto,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  from  and  im- 
mediately after  the  fourth  Monday  of  May  next;  and  so 
much  of  the  said  act,  and  the  several  supplements  afore- 
said, as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force.  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed,  or  taken,  or 
be  construed,  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation 
created  by  the  act  of  the  twentj'-ninth  of  March,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  three,  abovementioned,  but  that  the 
guardians  to  be  chosen  in  May  next,  under  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  ajid  taken  to  be  the  successors  of  those  now 
in  office,  and  as  such  continuing  and  preserving  the  said 
corporation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  never 
been  passed;  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  prescribed 
by  the  said  act,  and  its  several  supplements,  to  be  done 
and  performed  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  district  of  Southwark,  and  the  town- 
ship of  the  Northern  Liberties,  shall  be  done,  perfoi-med 
and  executed,  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  be  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  fully 
and  absolutely  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  said 


former  guardians  could  or  might  do.  And  provided  aha. 
That  all  contracts,  engagements,  undertakings,  bonds, 
recognizances,  and  obligations,  whatsoever,  to  which 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia, 
the  district  of  Southwark,  and  the  township  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  may  in  any  manner  or  way  be  or 
have  been  a  party,  or  in  which  they  may  in  any  way  or 
manner  be  interested,  shall  remain  and  be  unaltered 
and  unaft'ected  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  in  full 
force,  and  shall  and  may  be  enfoi'ced  by  and  against  the 
guardians  under  this  act  to  be  appointed,  and  continue 
as  fully  and  effectually  as  by  or  against  the  said  guardi- 
ans  and  corporation  under  the  said  acts;  and  all  wan'ants 
to  collectors  or  otherwise  granted  by  the  said  guardians, 
shall  in  like  manner  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and 
all  penalties  accrued  to  them  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
sued  for  and  recovered,  and  suit  commenced,  be  con- 
tinued, and  prosecuted  to  final  judgment,  as  if  this  act 
liad  never  been  passed,  any  thing  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  law,  the  election  for  Guardi? 
ans  and  Commissioners  was  held  on  Monday  last;  the  re? 
suit  of  which,  is,  as  follows,  viz. 


Guardians  for  the  City. 
Thos.  P.  Cope 
Abm.  L.  Pennock 
Matthew  L.  Bevan 
John  Hempliill 
Thos.  Kogei-s 
Thos.  Earp. 

For  N.  Zdberties. 
,Iohn  Kessler,  Jr. 
"VVm.  Binder. 

Fenn  Township. 
Jas.  S.  Spencer. 

Kensington. 
Michael  Day. 

Dist.  of  Southwark. 
Dr.  Jesse  K.  Burden 
John  Keefe. 


Commissioners  for  City, 
Wm.  Bpyd 
Nathan  Bunker 
Elhanan  W.  Keyser 
John  Moore 
Charles  Johnson 
Isaac  Roach. 

Northern  Liberties, 
Geo.  N.  Baker 
Jas.  A.  Mahany. 

Fenn  Township. 
John  M.  Ogden. 

Kensingtcm. 
Geo.  Wilson, 

Southwark. 
Thos,  D.  Grover 
Wm.  M'Glinsey. 


THE  TARIFF  BILL. 
The  Tariff  Bill  having  finally  passed  both  hpuses  of 
Congress,  and  its  operation  having-  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests  of  this  state,  is  now  presented  to  our  readers. 
AN  ACT 

In  alteration  of  the  several  acts,  imposing  Duties  on  Im- 
ports, as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Pupresenta- 
iivcs  o  f  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That  from  and  after  the  first  of  September,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty -eight,  in  lieu  of  the 
duties  now  imposed  by  law,  on  the  importation  of  the 
articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  the  following  duties;  that  is  to  say: 

First.  On  iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  and  manufactured,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  rolling,  one  cent  per  pound,  pro- 
vided, that  all  iron  in  slacks,  blooms,  loops,  or  other 
formless  finished  than  iron  in  bai-s  or  bolts,  except  pigs 
or  cast  iron,  shall  be  rated  as  rolled  iron,  in  bars  or  bolts 
and  pay  a  duty  accordingly. 

Second.  On  bar  and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly,  or  in  part, 
by  rolling,  thirty-seven  dollars  per  ton, 

Tlitrd.  On  iron,  in  pigs,  sixty-two  and  one  half  cents 
per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Fourth.  On  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exceeding  number 
fourteen,  six  cents  per  pound;  and  over  number  four- 
teen, ten  cents  per  pound. 

Ffih.  On  round  iron,  or  brazier's  rods,  of  three-six- 
teenths to  eight-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  inclu- 
sive; and  on  iron,  in  nail  or  spike  rods,  slit,  or  rolled; 
and  on  iron  in  sheets,  and  hoop  iron;  and  on  iron  slit  or 
rolled  for  band  iron,  scroll  iron,  or  casement  rods,  three 
and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

Sixth.    On  axes,   adzes,  drawng  knives,  cutting 
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knives,  sickles,  or  reaping'  hooks,  scythes,  spades,  sho- 
vels, squares  of  iron  or  steel;  bridle  bits  of  all  descrip- 
tions, steel3-ards  and  scale  beams,  socket  chissels,  vises, 
and  screws  of  iron,  for  wood,  called  wood  screws,  ten 
per  cent,  advalorem,  in  addition  to  the  present  rates  of 
duties. 

Seventh.  On  steel,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Eigldh.  Or)  lead;  in  pig's,  bars,  or  sheets,  three  cents 
per  pound;  on  leaden  shot,  four  cents  per  pound;  on 
red  or  >vhite  lead,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  five  cents  per 
pound;  on  litharg-e,  orange  mineral,  lead  manufactured 
into  pipes,  and  sugar  of  lead,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Sec.  2.  .ind  he  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, the  following  duties  in  lieu  of  those  now  impo- 
sed by  law: 

First.  On  wool  unmanufactured, four  cents  per  pound; 
and,  also,  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty -nine ;  from  which  time,  an  addition- 
al ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  imposed, 
annually,  until  the  whole  of  said  ad  valorem  duty  sliall 
amountto  fifty  per  cent.  And  all  wool  imported  on  the 
skin,  shall  be  estimated  as  to  weight  and  value,  and  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  other  imported  wool. 

Second.  On  inanufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  (except  carpeting,  blankets, 
worsted  stuff' goods,  bombazines,  hosiery,  niits,  gloves, 
caps,  and  bindings, )  the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the 
place  whence  imported,  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  the 
square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost  fifty  cents  the 
square  yard,  and  be  cliarged  thereon  with  a  duty  of  for- 
ty per  cent  ad  valorem,  until  the  30th  day  of  June  1829, 
and  from  that  time  a  duty  of  forty -five  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  Provided,  That  on  all  manufactures  of  wool, 
except  flannels,  and  baizes,  the  actual  value  of  which, 
at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall  not  exceed  thirty- 
three  and  one  third  cents  per  square  yard,  shall  pay  14 
cents  per  square  yard. 

Tli'ird.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  ac- 
tual value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall 
exceed  fifty  cents  the  square  yard  and  shall  not  exceed 
one  dollar  the  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
cost  one  dollar  the  square  \"ard,  and  be  charged  thereon 
■with  a  duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  until  the 
30th  day  of  June  1829,  and  from  that  time,  a  duty  of 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  On  all  manufactures  of  \yool,  or  of  which 
•wool  shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the 
actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported, 
shall  exceed  one  dollar  the  square  yard,  and  sl>all  not 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  shall 
Jje  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the 
square  yard,  and  be  charged  with  duty  thereon  of  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem,  until  the  30th  day  of  Jane, 
1829,  and  from  that  time  a  4uty  of  fort3--five  per  centum 
»d  valorem. 

Fifth.  All  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  ac- 
tual value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  and 
shall  not  exceed  four  dollars  the  square  j'ard,  shall  be 
deenjed  to  have  cost  at  the  jilace  whence  imported,  four 
dollars  the  square  yard,  and  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such 
valuation,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1829,  and  from 
that  time  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Sixth.  On  all  manufactures  of  v/ool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  ac- 
tual value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall 
exceed  four  dollars  the  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levi- 
ed, collected,  and  paid,  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valo- 


rem, until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1829,  and  from  that 
time  a  duty  of  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Seventh.  On  woollen  blankets,  hosiery,  mlts,  gloves 
and  bindings,  thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Eighth.  On  Brussels,  Turkey  and  Wilton  carpets  and 
cai-peting,  seventy  cents  per  square  yard.  On  all  Ve- 
nitian  and  ingrain  carpets  and  carpeting,  forty  ceiits  per 
square  yard.  On  all  other  kinds  of  carpets  and  carpet- 
ing, of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either, 
thirty-two  cents  per  square  yard.  On  al!  patent,  print- 
ed Or  painted  floor  cloths,  fifty  cents  per  squaj-e  yard. 
On  oil  cloths  other  than  that  usually  denominated  patent 
floor  cloth  twenty -five  cents  per  square  yard.  On  fur- 
niture oil  cloth,  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard.  On  floor 
matting  made  of  flags  or  other  materials,  fifteen  cents 
per  square  yard. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  if  cnaded.  That,  from  and  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  there  be  levied  collected,  and  paid,  on  the 
importation  of  the  following  articles,  in  lieu  of  the  duty 
now  imposed  by  law. 

First.  On  unmanufactured  hemp,  forty-five  dollars 
per  ton,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  from  which  time,  five 
dollars  per  ton  in  addition,  per  annum,  until  the  duty 
shall  amount  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton.  On  cotton  bagging, 
four  and  a  half  cents  per  square  yard,  until  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  and  afterwards  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  square 
yard. 

Second.  On  unmanufactured  flax,  thirty-five  dollars 
per  ton,  per  annum,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  from  which 
time  an  additional  duty  of  five  dollars  per  ton,  per  an- 
num, until  the  duty  shall  amount  to  sixty  dollars  per 
ton. 

Third.  On  sail-duck,  nine  cents  per  square  yard, 
"and  in  addition  thereto,  one  half  cent  yearly  until 
the  same  shall  amount  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
square  yard. " 

Foarth.  On  molasses,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

Fifth.  On  all  imported  distilled  spirits,  fiften  cents 
per  gallon,  in  addition  to  the  duty  now  imposed  by- 
law. 

"  Sixth.  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk 
shall  be  a  component  material  coming  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem, the  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  to  take  ef- 
fect from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine:  and  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a  compo- 
nent material,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

"On  Indigo,  an  additional  duty  of  five  cents  the 
pound,  from  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty -nine,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  from 
that  time  an  additional  duty  of  ten  cents  each  year, 
until  the  whole  duty  shall  amount  to  fifty  cents  per 
pound." 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted, 'Vh^i  "from  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  tliousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  no  drawback  of  duty  shall  be  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  any  spirit  distilled  in  the  United 
States,  from  molasses;"  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on 
any  quantity  of  sail-duck  less  than  fifty  bolts,  exported 
in  one  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  one  time. 

Src.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  law,  on  win- 
dow glass,  of  the  sizes  above  ten  inches  by  fifteen 
inches,  five  dollars  for  one  hundred  square  feet:  Provi- 
ded, That  all  window  glass  imported  in  plates  or  sheets, 
uncut,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
On  vials  and  bottles  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six 
ounces  each,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
groce. 
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Sec.  6.  ^nd  heit  fitrtJier  enadedby  ilie  attthmity  afore- 
9md,  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eig-ht  hundred  and  twenty -eig-ht,  there  shall  be 
ieried,  collected,  and  paid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  im- 
posed by  law,  on  all  imported  roofing'  slates,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  inches  in  length,  by  six  inches  in  width,  four 
dollars  per  ton,  on  all  such  slates  exceeding  twelve,  and 
not  exceeding  fourteen  inches  in  leng-th,  five  dollars  per 
ton;  on  all  slates  exceeding  14  and  not  exceeding-  16 
inches  in  length,  six  dollars  per  ton;  on  all  slates  exceed- 
ing sixteen  inches,  and  not  exceeding  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  seven  dollars  per  ton;  on  all  slates  exceeding' 
eighteen,  and  not  exceoding  twenty  inches  in  length, 
eight  dollars  per  ton,  on  slates  exceeding  twenty  inches, 
and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  inches  in  length,  nine 
dollars  per  ton;  and  on  all  slates  exceeding  twenty -four 
inches  in  length,  ten  dollars  per  ton.  And  th^t  in  lieu 
of  the  present  duties  tliere  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  a  duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  centum,  ad 
valorem,  on  all  imported  ciphering  slates. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  cotton 
clp.ths  'whatsoever,  or  cloths  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a 
coniponent  material,  excepting  nankeens  imported  di- 
rect from  China,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place 
whence  imported,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  per  cent, 
if  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  from  any 
place  beyond  it,  and  of  ten  per  cent,  if  imported  from 
any  other  place,  shall  be  less  than  thirty-five  cents  the 
square  yard,  shall,  with  such  addition,  be  taken,  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  thirty-five  cents  the  square  j'ard, 
and  charged  with  duty  accordingly. 

Sxc.  8.  And  be  it  f  urther  enacted.  That  in  all  cases 
where  the  duty  which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  im- 
posed, on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported 
into  the  United  States,  shall,  by  law,  be  regulated  by, 
or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon  the  value 
of  the  square  yard,  or  of  an}^  other  quantity  or  parcel 
thereof;  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is,  or  shall  be  im- 
posed any  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  district  th,e 
same  shall  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual 
value  thereof,  at  the  time  purchased  and  place  from 
which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained, 
and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities, 
and  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may 
require.  And  it  shall  in  every  such  case,  be  the  duty  of 
the  appraisers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  evei-y  of 
them,  and  of  evei'y  other  person  who  shall  act  as  such 
appraisers,  by  all  the  reasonable  waj-s  and  means  in  his 
or  their  power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the 
true  and  actual  value,  any  invoice  or  affidavit  thereto,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  at  the  time  purchased  and  place  from 
whence  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,.parcels,  or 
quantities,  and  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them,  as  the 
case  may  require;  and  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, being  manufactures  of  wool,  or  .whereof  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  which  shalU  be  imported  in- 
to the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  in 
every  such  appraisal,  be  taken,  deemed  and  estimated, 
by  the  said  appraisers,  and  every  one  of  them,  and  every 
person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  to  have  been  at 
the  time  purchased  and  place  from  whence  the  same 
were  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  actual 
value  as  if  the  same  had  been  entirely  finished.  And  to 
the  value  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  so 
ascertained,  there  shall,  in  all  cases  where  the  same  ai-e 
or  shall  be  charged  with  an  ad  valored  duty,  be  added  all 
charges  except  insurance,  and  also  twenty  per  centum 
on  the  said  actual  value  and  cliarges,  if  imported  from 
the  Cape  ,of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond  the  same, 
or  from  beyond  Cape  Horn;  or  ten  per  centum  if  from 
any  other  place  or  country;  and  the  said  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  estimated  on  such  aggregate 


amount,  any  thing  in  any  act  to  the  contraiy  notwith- 
standing; A-ot'/rfec?,  That,  in  all  cases  where  any  gobds, 
wares,  or  raei'chandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  or 
whereon  the  duty  is  or  shall  be  by  law  regukted  by,  or 
be  dii'ected  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon,  the  value  of 
thfr  square  yai-d,  or  any  othei'  quantity  or  parcel  thereof, 
shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a 
country  other  than  that  in  which  the  same  were  manu- 
factured or  produced,  the  appraisers  shall  value  the  same 
at  the  current  value  tliereof,  at  the  time  of  such  last  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  in  the  cpunti'y  where  tlte 
same  may  have  been  originally  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced. 

Sec  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  all  cases 
where  the  actual  value  to  be  appraised,  estimatedj  and 
ascertained,  as  herein  before  stated,  of  any  goods  wareSp 
or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  or  whereon  the  duty  is 
regulated  by,  or  du'ected  to  be  imposed  or  levied  on, 
the  value  oJf  the  square  yard,  or  other  parcel  or  quantity 
thereof,  shall,  by  ten  per  centum,  exceed  the  invoice 
value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on 
the  same,  if  they  had  been  invoiced  at  their  real  value, 
as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  the 
same  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  duty  so  imposed  on  the  same  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  when  fairly  invoiced:  Provided  always. 
That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  impose  the  said  last  mentioned  duty  of  fiftj'  per  cen- 
tum, for  a  variance  between  the  bona  fide  invoice  of 
goods  produced  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  proviso 
to  the  eighth  section  of  this  act,  and  the  current  value 
of  the  said  merchandise  in  the  country  where  the  same 
may  have  been  originally  manufactured  or  produced: — 
And  further.  That  the  penalty  of  fifty  per  centum,  im- 
posed  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "An 
act  supplementary  to,  and  to  amend,  the  act,  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage,  passed  the  2d  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses," approved  March  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundi'ed 
and  twenty -three,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  or  attach 
to  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  additional  duty  of  fifty  per  centum,  as  afore- 
said, imposed  by  this  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  e7iacted,Ths.t\Xi\\a\lhet\\& 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to 
time,  to  establish  such  rules'and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the,  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  think 
proper  to  secure  a  just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal 
of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  aforesaid,  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  en- 
tries of  such  actual  value  thereof^  and  of  the  square 
yares,  parcels,  or  other  quantities  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  of  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them: 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry to  report  all  such  rules  and  regulations,  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  to  the  then  next  session  of  Congress.  , 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  important  tables 
of  Inspections  and  Export  of  Flour,  which  appear  in 
our  paper  to-day.-  They  are  the  only  publications  of 
the  kind  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  been  delayed  for  several  years  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  correct  returns,  and  from  the  irregu- 
lai'ity  with  which  tliey  are  still  made  at  some  inspection 
districts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  com- 
plete, and  especially  that  it  has  been  found  utterly  im- 
practicable to  obtain  returns  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  inspections  as  far  back  as  the  year  1800.— 
Nor  can  we  vouch  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  some  of 
those  which  have  been  received,  especially  from  some 
of  the  inspection  disti-icts  of  yirg'jn'a,  although  every 
exertion  has  been  made  through  attentive  friends  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  publication  of  these  tables  may  possibly 
induce  those  who  are  able  to  point  out  errors,  to  come 
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Comparison  of  the  quantity  of  Wlieat  Flour  Inspected  and  Exported,  from  the  year  1820  to  1827,  inclusive. 


Port  of  Inspection. 


1820. 


1821. 


1822. 


1823 


1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


Remarks. 


Philadelphia, 
New  York, 
Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  D.  C. 
Georgetown, 
Richmond, 
Petersburg-, 
Predericksburg', 
New  Orleans, 

Total  Inspections, 
Exported  from  U.  S. 

Con.  of  Ins.  Flour, 


400,814 
267,365 
577,058 
233,505 
107,372 
152,924 
56,593 
81,478 


1,877,109 
1,177,036 


700,07: 


396,066 
258,902 
485,818 
208,507 
92,208 
137,360 
55,577 
72,912 


1,707,350 
1,056,119 


651,231 


271,396 
342,825 
429,377 
171,577 
68,197 
102,424 
38,553 
55,466 
120,159 


1,599,97 
828,865 


772,108 


302,203 
347,875 
442,468 
102,819 
55,565 
111,526 
28,496 
52,036 
114,735 


1,557,724 
756,702 


801,022 


301,333 
360,511 
544,870 
133,024 
69,284 
99,128 
54,072 
51,268 
100,920 


1,714,410 
996,792 


294,289' 
446,611 
510,425 
170,711 
52,964 
173,20 
37j818 
56,044 
140,546 


1,882,611 
813,906 


717,618  1,068,705  1,173,738 


342,250 
527,698 
596,348 
178,755 
78,920 
113,786 
30,000 
34,707 
129,094 


2,031,558 
857,820 


351,517 
625,032 
572,759 
140,447 
66,044 
121,664' 
17,900 
35,000 
131,096 


^  '•  n 
^  5 


2,061,459 
865,491 


1,195,968 


> 

og-> 

-      ft  ~ 

u>  ^  y.  >rj 


cc  ^  "  00 


Jlkjrkmy-Town.- — The  Legislature  of  this  State^ 
recently  passed  a  law  for  the  erecting  of  Alle- 
gheny-town, into  a  borough.  This  town  stands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Alegheny  river,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  this  city.  Its  situation  is  handsome, 
salubrious  and  delightful.  At  present,  it  contains 
no  public  buildings,  but  a  small  frame  meeting 
house;  a  large  academy  of  brick,  with  upper  and 
lower  apartments  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
male  and  female  sthool;  and  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania.  Progress  is  making  in  the 
work  of  excavating  and  levelling  the  ground  on 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  the  edifice  of  the  Wes- 
tern Theological  Seminary.  The  public  square 
of  this  town  is  extensive,  and  will  aftbi-d  abundant 
room  for  a  market  house  and  any  other  public  buil- 
dings which  may  become  necessary  by  the  future 
improvements  of  the  corporation. 

The  number  of  buildings  which  have  been  erec- 
ted in  this  village  within  one  year,  together  with 
those  that  are  now  erecting,  amounts  to  sixty-one. 
the  houses  are  principally  frame,  and,  with  few 
exceptions  tenanted.  Some  of  them  are  calculated 
to  accommodate  two  or  three  families;  and  should 
each  one  average  a  population  of  five,  the  increase 
of  inhabitants  in  that  time  would  be  upwards  of 
three  hundred.  In  addition  to  these,  several  foun- 
dations of  houses  have  been  laid,  on  one  of  which  is 
to  be  erected  a  very  large  cotton  factory.  We  are 
informed  that  a  gentleman  has  purchased  several  a- 
cres  of  land,  and  contemplates,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  the  erection,  in  this  place,of  very 
extensive  iron  works. — Pittsburg  Spectator, 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL, 
From  the  accounts  of  this  valuable  institution,  lately 
published,  we  make  the  following  abstract. 

EXPEHDITUHES. 

Medical  department  1535  03 

Household  expenses  14972  71 

Livestock  1027  31 

Repairs  and  improvements  2247  41 

Medical  library  1054  61 

Salaries  and  wages  6075  23 

Incidental  1379  40 


S 28291  70 


RECEIPTS. 


Fc*  Board  of  patients  22042  72 

Clothing  1894  41 

Funeral  expenses  90  50 

Articles  destroyed  and  wages  returned  263  54 

Articles  sold  320  83 


Live  stock 

Medical  fund;  students  tickets  232 
Library  and  fines  28 
West's  painting 
From  the  gate 
Fines  and  donations 
Contributions  and  legacies 
Ground  rents,  interest,  dividends,  &c. 


Si 


196  00 

'26O  37 

768  34 
329  15 
120  75 
604  17 
10763  62 


t  37654  42 

During  the  year  from  May  27,  1827,  to  May,  1828, 
there  have  been  1056  patients  under  the  care  of  the 
hospital  of  whom  522  were  pay  patients,  and  534  poor. 
There  were  natives  of  the 


United  States 
Ireland 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 


650 
251 
61 
14 
20 
17 
4 
14 
5 
2 


West  Indies 

Switzerland 

Prussia 

Lapland 

Spain 

Africa 

China 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

Atlantic  Ocean 


2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
% 

t 


Total 


1038 

Of  these  1056,  there  were  cured 
Relieved 

Removed  by  friends,  &c. 

Delivered  safe 

Infants  discharged  in  health 

Discharged  for  misconduct 

Eloped 

Died 

Remain 


1056.- 
540 

83' 

73 

42 

39 

10 
8 

52 
209 


1056 


The  principal  diseased  were,  contusions  and  wounds- 
Ill,  fevers  112,  fractures  64,  insanity  168,  mania  c£ 
potu34,  rheumatism  86,  ulcers  42. 


NOTES  On  germantown. 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  offers  the  fol- 
lowing correction  as  to  the  time  when  Methodist  preach- 
ing began  at  Germantown. 

"It  is  stated  in  the  notes  that  'the  Methodists  began 
to  preach  in  Germantown  about  1793.'  This  is  an  er- 
ror. The  Methodists  had  preached  in  a  coachmakers' 
shop  belonging  to  Jacob  Sommers,  in  the  Union  School 
house,  and  occasionally  in  the  upper  School  house, 
many  years  previous  to  this.  And  in  1793,  a  society 
was  formed,  and  there  was  regular  preaching  for  several 
years,  as  well  by  the  itinerant  as  by  the  local  ministry, 
in  the  house  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Lorain,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town.       A  CHURCH  MEMBER." 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Mat 


jYear 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1812 


1813 


1814 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


1819 


1820 


1821 


1822 


1823 


1824 


1825 


1826 


9  46  46 


3  52  52 


12  50  50  40  48 


26  30 


38  40  36 


3  20  20 
9 

12  44  39 

42 
6 

12  41 
40 


12 


9  36 


4  44 


38  46  40  42 


26 


37 


41 


4  25 
'35  33 
31 
7 


41 
56  47 
54  42 
736 
10 
39 


34 
842 


39 


9  20  29  27 
12  37  41  42  35 

9 


12  43  37  40 
48 
22 


36  3 


9  25 


39 


3  36 
9 


12 


o6 
9  25  32 


12  35  44  48 
3  38  48  54 


54 
12  60 


1827 

1828 

Ave- 
rage. 


37  40 
32 


8  24  27 
34 


26  29 
931 


39  40 
38 


39 
,>4 
37 
7  42 
36  40 
18 
26 


34 
42 

40  36 
4  40 


39 

40  47 
36  34 


40  34 


28 


936 
9  38  35 


24  24 
36  37 
49  46  52 
46  47 
38 
41 


45 

4: 

13  15 

24  25 
25  20  22 
^9 


38 


38  40  46 


14  16  32 
22  23 
19  26  34 


o 

9  26 


36  35 
34  35 


9  29 
12  32 


12  40 

40 


22 
22 
34 
38  32 
!2 

10  27 
14  32 


18  35 


34 


16  22 
31 

2 
2;^ 


o 
25 
25 
5 
6 
8 

0  40 


36 


26:38 
3045 
2743 
30'— 
36 
34 


Of' 

50 
44 
8  29 


35 
42  43 


48 


2819 


30  28 
34 


26 
37 
35 
28 
36 

29  33 


35:29  18  24 


36  40  32  27 
34 


50 
51 
25 
33 
35 
38  26 


10 


38  41  48  48 


0  38  40 40 40 
32  44  46  44 


18  24 


30  28  34  40 


34 
39  33 
47 
51 
52 
40 
49 
13 
40 
44 
47 


44 

38  40  46  46 


27  35 
36  46 
40 


;4  43 
il40 


28  35 


37j29  35  24 


1612 


26  19  16 


19 


1920 
2124 
39  22!32 
1718  — 
23  28 
31 
28|34'34 
3436!38 
35  40  41 


2 
34 
33  34  39 


40 
4  40 


36  47  49  44  47  57 


50  52  47  48  59 
52  53j48  49  60 

35|34  35  36 


26  25 
30 
47 
45 

12 
19 


49  42  52  42 


0  35 


11 


42 


38 


12 


41 


47 


13 


48 


30  28  28 
40  28  34 
38  26 


3  40 


36 


7  32 
46  "2 
39 
41 
31 

39  24  31 
37 


39  40 
39 


57  48 


36 
20  25 
22  31 


42  34 
48:36 
4133 
19  14 


14 


44  45 
43 


32 


38 
2831 


15 


16 


6 

34  28  50 
46 

46  55  36  — 
43  52 


17  18  19  20  21 


41 

38  4430 
7  40  46;30 


!6  4 


or 

38  48  28 


40  40  52  36 
8  45  48 
36  20 
0  52 


39  40  48  54 
42  45  53 


48  45 
50 


32 
S4 
34  36 
28 


4 

4  42 


38| — 
—'30 


38  43  28  — 


42 

5  49 

6  44 


■29 
•31 


7  28' 


32  44 
38  42 


37,41  47 
142 
2  38,42  45 
35  46:45  57 


JO 

34 
35 
18 
4  43  4714 


8  45-47  55  58 
138  39  3 


38  44  42  34 


18 


6  25 
24  21 
12 
28  2019 


28  26  14 
21,2735 
34'34 


34 
35 
2, 
29 
29 
40  44 


47 


40 


29 
26  31 


34  35 
36  34 


7:41  55  37 -23 


44  47 


46 1 50  62 


211; 
26 ; 

27:; 
2'.' 


5  40 


38  41  34  39 


34;s 

35  J 


45  44:56 
50  48  58 


50  50  59  41 
8  34  39  37 


29 
29  34 
35 
35 
37 


59 


43 


31 


45  49  40 


38 


6  41 


42  36  42  46  46  41453137 


0  20 


26 


35  38  28  27  41  40  37 


19 


38- 

39: 


32 


6 

34  41 
36 


38  4 


40 


26  26  25 


29  30, 


2432 
3838 
3638 


22 
29  19 


32 
30 
39 
44  40  43 


4 

39  30 
52 


36 


18  29  38 
26  30  48[49  45  48 


28 
18  26 

36 
34 
28 


43 


o  J 


44  44  46  41  32 


oo.^b; 
32  32 
3434 

36  — 

39,'- 
34  41  - 
39  37 
4237  41 
4538  43 
39  48  27 


JO 

25 
0  32 


44  50 
3631 
39 
35  40 


27 


o 

53  48 
59  58 
56  49 
20  26 


59 


47  43 


53 


44  50  52  36 


49  36 


-  46  5; 


22 


42 


50 


44 
2  42  42 
37 

49  45  56  57 
44'43 


23  24  25 


34 


46  46  46  46  48  4 


55  48  55 
55  46  54 


34  40  26  34 


52  44  44. 


8  42 


!6  32 
36 


52  58 
2815  26 


30:15 
29^17 
22  35 
24  42 
58 
54 


38  39  43 
5  38  44  45  44 
36  45  47 
46  40  41  49  45  40 


51 


8  43 
50  45 
50  48 


56  41 


48  52 


6  40 
28  41 


4  42 


36  48  42 


19 

25 

25  29 
37  39 


45  41  45  30  34 


3  30  40  31 
4453 


5536 


36  40  47  34  4045 
36  40  49  34  42  47 


37 


!5  34  40 
39  35  46  42  45 


35 


45  36  44-52 


!36 


27 

^835; 
134'; 


36 


36  40 
45  45,42 
48  45  48 
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'r.HE  FKAME, 

The  frame  of  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  America.-  together  with  certain  laws  agreed 
upon  in  England,  by  the  Governor  and  divers  Freemen 
of  the  aforesaid  Province,  to  be  further  explained,  and 
continued  there,  by  the  first  Provincial  Couficil  that 
shall  be  held  if  they  see  meet. 

THE  preface; 

When  the  great  and  wise  God  had  made  the  world,  of 
all  his  creatures  it  pleased  him  to  chuse  man  his  deputy 
to  rule  it^  and  to  fit  him  for  so  g-reat  a  charge  and  trust, 
he  did  not  only  qualify  him  with  skill  and  power,  but 
\vitti  integrity  to  use  tliem  justly.  This  native  good- 
ness was  equally  his  honour  and  his  happiness;  and 
whilst  he  stood  here,  all  went  well;  there  Was  no  need 
of  coercive  or  compulsive  means;  the  precept  of  divine 
love  and  truth  in  his  bosom  was  the  guide  and  keeper  of 
his  innocency.  But  lust  prevailing  against  duty,  made 
a  lamentable  breach  upon  it;  and  the  law,  that  had  be- 
fore no  power  over  him,  took  place  upon  him  and  his 
disobedient  posterity,  that  such  as  would  not  live  con- 
formably to  the  holy  law  written,  shoidd  fall  under  the 
reproof  of  and  con-ection  of  the  just  law  without,  in  a 
judicial  administration. 

This  the  apostle  teaches  in  divers  of  liis  epistles:  the 
law  (says  he)  was  added  because  of  transgression:  in 
another  place,  knowing  that  the  law  was  not  made  for 
the  righteous  man;  but  for  the  disobedient  and  ungodly, 
for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  prophane,  for  murderers,  for 
whoremongers,  for  them  that  defile  themselves  with 
mankind,  and  for  mien-stealers,  for  liars,  for  perjured 
persons,  &c.  But  this  is  not  all,  he  opens  and  carries 
the  matter  of  government  a  little  further:  let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God: 
Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  evil.  AVilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power'  D6  that  which  is  good  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 

of  the  same.  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 

good.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake. 

This  settles  the  divine  right  of  government  beyond 
exception,  and  that  for  two  ends:  first,  to  terrify  evil 
doers;  secondly,  to  cherish  those  that  do  well;  which 
gives  government  a  life  beyond  corruption,  and  makes 
it  as  durable  in  the  world  as  good  men  shall  be.  So 
that  government  seems  to  me  a  part  of  religion  itself,  a 
thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end.  For  if  it  does  not 
directly  remove  the  cause,  it  crushes  the  effect  of  evil, 
and  is  as  such  (though  a  lower  yet)  an  emanation  of  the 
same  divine  power,  that  is  both  author  and  object  of 
pure  religion;  the  difference  lying  here,  tliat  the  one 
is  more  free  and  mental,  the  other  more  corporal  and 
compulsive  in  its  operations:  but  that  is  only  to  evil 
doers;  government  itself  being  otherwise  as  capable  of 
kindness,  goodness,  and  charity,  as  a  more  private  so- 
ciety. They  weakly  err,  that  think  there  is  no  other 
use  of  government  than  correction,  which  is  the  coarsest 
part  of  it;  daily  experience  tells  us,  that  the  care  and 
regulation  of  many  other  affairs,  more  soft  and  daily 
necessary,  make  upmuch  the  greatest  part  of  govern- 


ment; and  which  must  have  followed  the  peopling  of 
the  world,  had  Adam  never  fell,  and  will  continue  among 
men  on  earth  under  the  highest  attainments  they  may 
arrive  at,  by  the  coming  of  the  blessed  second  Adam, 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  Thus  much  of  government  in 
general  as  to  its  rise  and  end. 

For  particular  frames  and  modes,  it  will  become  tne 
to  say  little;  and  comparatively  I  will  say  nothing. — 
My  reasons  are:  first,  that  the  age  is  too  nice  and  diffi- 
cult for  it;  there  being  nothing  the  wits  of  men  are 
more  busy  and  divided  upon.  'Tis  true,  they  seem  to 
agree  in  the  end,  to  wit,  happiness;  but  in  the  means 
they  differ,  as  to  divine,  so  to  this  human  felicity;  and 
the  cause  is  much  the  same,  not  always  want  of  light  and 
knowledge,  but  want  of  using  them  rightly.  Men  side 
with  their  passions  against  their  reason,  and  their  sinister' 
interests  have  so  strong  a  biass  upon  their  minds,  that 
they  lean  to  them  against  the  good  of  tlie  things  they 
know. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  find  a  model  in  the  world,  that 
time,  place,  and  some  singular  emergencies  have  not 
necessarily  altered;  nor  is  it  easy  to  frame  a  civil  go- 
vernment, that  shall  serve  all  places  alike. 

Thirdly,  I  know  wliat  is  said,  by  the  several  admirers 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  are  the 
rule  of  oiicj  a  few  and  many,  and  are  the  three  commori 
ideas  of  government,  when  men  discourse  on  that  sub- 
ject. Bat  I  chuse  to  solve  the  controversy  with  this 
small  distinction,  and  it  belongs  to  all  three:  any  go- 
rernmcnt  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever  be  the 
frame)  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a  party 
to  those  laws;  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligaixhy, 
or  confusion. 

But  lastl)^,  when  all  is  said,'  there  is  hardly  one  frame 
of  government  in  the  woi'ld  so  ill  designed  by  its  first 
founders,  tliat  in  good  hands  would  not  do  well  enough; 
and  Story  tells  us,  the  least  in  ill  ones  can  do  nothing 
that  is  great  or  good:  witness  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
states  governments,  hke  clocks,  go  from  the  motiora 
men  give  them;  and  as  governments  are  made  and 
moved  by  men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too.  Whe- 
ther governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men 
upon  governments.  I,et  men  be  g'ood,  and  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  bad;  if  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it.  But 
if  men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be  ever  so  good^  they, 
will  endeavour  to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn. 

I  know  some  say,  Lfet  us  have  good  laws,  and  no  mat- 
ter for  the  men  that  execute  them:  but  let  them  con- 
sider, that  though  good  laws  do  well,  good  men  do  bet- 
ter; for  good  laws  may  want  good  men,  and  be  abolish- 
ed or  evaded  by  ill  men;  but  good  men  will  never  want 
good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill  ones.  'Tis  true,  good  laws  have 
some  awe  upon  ill  ministers,  but  that  is  where  they  have 
no  power  to  escape  or  abolish  them,  and  the  people  are 
generally  wise  and  good:  but  a  loose  and  degraded  peo- 
ple (which  is  to  the  question)  love  laws  and  an  adminis- 
tration like  themselves.  That  therefore  which  makes 
a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  viz.  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  qualities,  that  because  they  descend  not 
with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully  pi'opagated 
by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth;  for  %vhich  after-ages 
will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of  founders  and 
the  successive  magnstracy,  than  to  their  parents  for  theiy 
private  patrimonies. 
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These  considerations  of  the  weight  of  government, 
and  the  nice  and  various  opinions  about  it,  made  it  un- 
easy to  me  to  think  of  pubUshing- the  ensuing-  frame  and 
conditional  laws,  foreseeing  both  the  censures  they  will 
meet  with  from  men  of  differing  humours  and  engage- 
ments, and  the  occasions  they  may  give  of  discoui'se  be- 
yond my  design. 

But  next  to  the  power  of  necessity,  (\»'hich  is  a  solici- 
tor that  will  take  no  denial)  this  induced  me  to  a  com- 
pliance, that  \ve  have  (with  reverence  to  God  and  good 
conscience  to  men)  to  the  best  of  our  skill,  contrived 
and  composed  the  frame  and  laws  of  this  government, 
to  the  great  end  of  all  government,  viz.  To  support 
power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secilre  the 
people  from  the  abuse  cf  power;  that  they  may  be  free 
by  their  just  obedience,  and  the  magistrates  honourable 
for  their  just  administi-ation :  for  liberty  without  obedi- 
ence is  confusion,  and  obedience  without  liberty  is  sla- 
very. To  carry  this  evenness  is  partly  owing  to  the 
constitution,  and  partly  to  the  magistracy:  where  either 
of  these  fail,  government  will  be  subject  to  convulsions; 
but  where  both  are  wanting,  it  must  be  totally  subvert- 
ed: then  where  both  meet  the  government  is  Uke  to  en- 
dure. Which  I  humbly  pray^  and  hope  God  will  please 
to  make  the  lot  of  this  of  Pennsylvania.  Amen. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

THE  FRAME,  &c. 

To  all  people,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come. 
Whereas  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  his  letters  pa- 
tent, under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for  the  consider- 
ation therein  mentioned,  hath  been  graciously  pleased 
i.0  give  arid  grant  unto  me  TVillidm  Fenn,  (by  the  name 
of  JVilliain  Fcnn,  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  sir  William  Fcnn, 
deceaSeci)  arid  to  my  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  all  that 
tract  of  land,  or  province,  called  Fc/insi/lvania,  In  Jhncri- 
ca,  with  divers  g-reat  powers,  preheminencies,  royalties, 
jurisdictions,  and  authorities,  necessary  for  the  well-be- 
ing and  government  thereof:  now  know  ye,  that  for  the 
well-being  and  government  of  the  said  province,  and  for 
the  encoui-agement  of  all  the  freemen  and  planters  that 
may  be  therein  concerned,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
afore-mentioned,  I,  the  said  IVilUam  Fcnn,  have  de- 
clared, granted,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents, 
for  me,  my  heirs  and  assigns,  do  declare,  grant  and  con- 
firm, unto  all  the  freemen,  planters,  and  adventurers, 
of,  in,  and  to  the  said  province,  these  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  properties,  to  be  held,  enjoyed  and  kept  by 
the  freemen,  planters  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  pro- 
vince of  Fmnsylvdnia  for  ever. 

IMPRIMIS. 

That  the  government  of  this  juovince  shall,  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  of  the  patent,  consist  of  the  governor 
and  freemen  of  the  said  province,  in  forni  of  a  provincial 
council  and  general  assembly,  by  whom  all  laws  shall 
be  made,  officers  chosen,  and  public  aflairs  transacted, 
as  is  hereafter  respectiyely  declared.    Tliat  is  to  suy; 

II. 

That  the  freemen  of  the  said  province  shall,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  which  shall  be  in 
this  present  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  cigJdt/  arid 
iwo,  meet  and  assemble  in  some  fit  place,  of  which  timely 
notice  shall  be  beforehand  given  by  the  g-overnor  or  his 
deputy,  and  then  and  there  sliall  chuse  out  of  themselves 
seventy-two  persons,  of  most  note  for  their  wisdom,  vir- 
tue and  ability,  who  shall  meet  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
First  month  next  ensuing,  and  always  be  called  and  act 
as  the  provincial  council  of  the  said  province. 

III. 

That  at  the  first  choice  of  such  provincial  council,  one 
third  part  of  the  said  provincial  council^j  shall  be  chosen 
to  serve  for  three  years  then  next  ensuing,  one  third 
part  for  two  years  then  next  ensuing,  and  one  third  part 
for  one  year  then  next  following  such  election,  and  no 


longer;  and  that  the  said  third  part  shall  go  out  accord-' 
ingly:  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  twelfth  montfi 
as  aforesaid^  yearly  for  ever  afterward,  the  freemen  of 
the  said  province  shall  in  like  manner  meet  and  assem- 
ble together,  and  then  chuse  twenty-foiu-  persons,  being 
one  third  of  the  said  number,  to  serve  in  provincial 
council  for  three  years:  it  being  intended,  that  one  thL?d 
part  of  the  whole  provincial  council  (always  consisting; 
and  to  consist  of  seventy-two  persons  as  aforesaid  falling 
off  yearly,  it  shall  be  yearly  supplied  by  such  new  yearly 
elections,  as  aforesaid;  and  that  no  one  person  shall  con- 
tinue therein  longer  than  three  years  and  in  case  any 
member  shall  decease  before  the  last  election  during" 
his  time,  that  then  at  the  next  election  ensuing  his  de- 
cease, another  shall  be  chosen  to  supply  his  place  for 
the  remaining'  time  he  was  to  have  served,  and  no 
longer. 

IV. 

That  after  the  first  seven  years,  every  one  of  the  sai<i, 
third  parts  that  goeth  yearly  off,  shall  be  imcapable  of 
being  chosen  again  for  one  whole  year  following:  that 
so  all  may  be  fitted  for  government,  and  have  experience 
of  the  care  and  burden  of  it, 

t. 

That  the  provincial  council  in  all  cases  and  matters  of 
moment,  as  their  arguing  upon  bills  to  be  passed  intd 
laws,  erecting  courts  of  justice,  giving  judgmerit  upon 
criminals  impeached,  and  choice  of  officers  in  such  mani- 
ner  as  is  herein  after  mentioned;  not  less  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  provincial  council,  shall  make  & 
quorum;  and  that  the  consent,  not  approbation,  of  two 
thirds  of  such  quorum  shall  be  had  in  all  such  cases  and 
matters  of  moment.  And  moreover,  that  in  all  cases  and 
matters  of  lesser  moment,  twenty-four  members  of  the 
said  provincial  council  shall  make  a  quorum,  the  majori- 
ty of  which  twenty -four  shall  and  rtiay  always  determind 
in  such  cases  of  lesser  moment. 

VL 

That  in  this  provincial  council  the  governor,  or  his 
deputy,  shall  or  may  always  preside,  and  have  a  treble 
voice;  and  the  said  provincial  council  shall  always  con- 
tinue, and  sit  upon  its  own  adjournments  and  commit- 
tees. 

vu. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  councils  shall  prepare 
and  propose  to  the  general  assembly  hereafter  mention- 
ed, all  bills  which  they  shall  at  any  time  think  fit  to  be 
passed  into  laws  within  the  said  province;  which  bills 
shall  be  published  and  affixed  to  the  most  noted  places 
in  the  inhabited  parts  thereof,  thirty  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  in  order  to  the  passings 
them  into  laws,  or  rejecting  of  them  as  the  general  as- 
sembly shall  see  meet. 

VIII. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  take 
care,  that  all  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  which  shall 
at  any  time  be  made  within  the  said  province,  be  duly 
and  diligently  executed. 

IX. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  at  alf 
times  have  the  care  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  nothing  be  by  any  [)erson  attempted  to 
the  subversion  of  this  frame  of  goverimient. 

X. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  councils  shall  at  aJl 
times  settle  and  order  the  situation  of  all  cities,  ports, 
and  market  towns,  in  every  county,  modelling  therein 
all  public  buildings,  streets,^  market  places^  and  shajll 
appoint  all  necessary  roads  and  highways  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

XL 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  at  all 
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times  Iiave  power  to  inspect  tlie  management  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  provide  those  who  shall  connect 
4iny  part  thereof  to  any  other  use,  than  that  which  hath 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  governor,  provincial  council, 
jind  g'cneral  assembly. 

xir. 

■That  the  g'overnor  and  provincial  council  shall  erect 
and  order  all  public  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward 
the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions 
In  the  said  province. 

xiir. 

That  for  the  better  management  of  the  ])owers  and 
trust  aforesaid,  the  provincial  council  shall  from  time  to 
time  divide  itself  into  four  distinct  and  proper  comnait- 
tees,  for  the  more  casj'  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  province,  which  divide  tl)e  seventy-two  into  four 
eighteens,  every  one  of  M'hich  eighteens  shall  consist  of 
six  out  of  each  of  the  three  orders  or  yearly  elections, 
each  of  which  shall  have  a  distinct  portion  of  business, 
as  foUoweth:  First,  a  committee  of  plantations,  to  situ- 
afe  and  settle  cities,  ports,  and  market  towns,  and  high- 
ways, and  to  hear  and  decide  all  suits  and  controver- 
sies relating  to  plantations.  Secondly,  a  committee  of 
justice  and  safety,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  province, 
and  furnish  the  male  administration  of  those  who  sub- 
Vert  justice  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  or  private  in- 
terest. Thirdly,  a  committee  of  trade  and  treasury, 
who  shall  regulate  all  trade  and  commerce  according  to 
law,  encourage  manufacture  and  country  growth,  and 
{defray  the  pubhc  charge  of  the  province;  and  Fourthly, 
a  committee  of  manners,  education  and  arts,  that  all 
«'icked  and  scandalous  living  may  be  prevented,  and 
that  youth  may  be  successively  trained  up  in  virtue  and 
useful  knowledge  and  arts:  the  quorum  of  each  of  which 
committees  being  six,  that  is,  two  out  of  each  of  the 
three  orders  or  yearly  electors,  as  aforesaid,  make  a  con- 
stant and  standing  council  of  tweutt-pouh,  which  will 
bAve  the  power  of  the  provincial  council  being  the  quo- 
rum of  it  in  all  cases  not  excepted  in  the  fifth  article; 
and  in  the  said  committees  und  standing  council  of  the 
province,  the  governor  or  his  deputy  shall  or  may  pre- 
side as  aforesaid;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  or 
his  deputy,  if  no  one  is  by  either  of  them  appointed,  the 
said  committees  or  councils  shall  appoint  a  president  for 
that  time,  and  not  otherwise;  and  what  shall  be  resolved 
&t  such  committees,  shall  be  reported  to  the  said  council 
<}f  the  province:,  Jmd  shall  be  by  them  resolved  and  con- 
firmed before  the  same  shall  be  put  in  execution;  and 
tij^it  these  respective  committees  shall  not  sit  at  one  and 
the  same  tiracj  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

XIV. 

And,  to  the  end  that  all  laws  prepared  by  the  go- 
vernor and  provincial  council  aforesaid,  may  yet  have 
the  more  full  concurrence  of  the  freemen  of  the  pro- 
vince, it  is  declared,  granted;  and  confirmed,  that  at  the 
time  and  place  or  places  for  the  choice  of  a  provincial 
council  as  aforesaid,  the  said  freemen  shall  yearly  chuse 
members  to  serve  in  a  general  assembly  as  tlieir  repre- 
sentatives, not  exceeding  two  hundred  persons,  who 
shall  yearly  meet  from  the  twentieth  day  of  the  Second 
month,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  one  tliousand  six  hun- 
dred eighly  and  three  following,  in  the  capital  town  or 
city  of  the  said  province,  where  during  eight  days  the 
several  members  may  freely  confer  with  one  another, 
and  if  any  of  them  see  meet,  with  a  committee  of  the 
provincial  council  (consisting  of  three  out  of  each  of 
the  committees  aforesaid,  being  twelve  in  all)  which 
shall  be  at  the  time,  purposely  appointed  to  receive 
from  any  of  them  proposals  for  the  alterations  oramend- 
tnents  of  any  of  the  said  proposed  and  promulgated  bills : 
and  on  the  ninth  day  from  their  so  meeting,  the  said  ge- 
nei-al  assembly,  after  reading  over  the  proposed  bills  Ijy 
the  clerk  of  the  provincial  council,  and  the  occasion  and 
motit^es  for  therti  being  opened  by  the  governor  or  his 


deputy,  shall  give  their  affirmative  or  negative,  which 
to  them  seemeth  best  in  such  manner  .is  herein  after  is 
expressed.  But  not  less  than  two  thirds  shall  make  a 
quorum  in  tlie  passing  of  laws,  and  choice  of  such  offi- 
cers as  are  by  tliem  to  be  chosen. 

XV. 

That  the  laws  so  prepared  and  proposed  as  aforesaid, 
that  arc  assented  to  by  the  general  assembly,  shall  be 
enrolled  as  laws  of  the  provi;ice,  with  this  stile :  By  the 
governor,  with  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen 
in  provincial  council  and  general  assem  bly. 

XVI. 

That,  for  the  better  establishment  of  the  government 
and  laws  of  this  province,  and  to  the  end  there  may  be 
an  universal  satisfaction  in  the  Ia3'ing  of  the  fundamen- 
tals thereof;  the  general  assembly  shall,  or  may  for  the 
first  year,  consist  of  all  the  freemen  of  and  in  the  said 
province,  and  ever  after  it  shall  be  yearly  chosen  as 
aforesaid,  which  number  of  two  hundred  shall  be  en- 
larged  as  the  country  shall  increase  in  people,  so  as  it 
do  not  exceed  five  hundred  at  any  time:  the  appoint- 
ment and  proportioning  of  which,  as  also  the  laynigand 
methodizing  of  the  choice  of  the  provincial  council  and 
genci-al  assembly  in  future  time,  most  equally  to  the  di- 
visions of  the  hundreds  and  counties,  which  the  country 
shall  hereafter  be  divided  into,  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  provincial  council  to  propose,  and  the  general  as: 
sembly  to  resolve. 

XVII. 

That  the  governor  and  the  provincial  council  shall 
erect  from  time  to  time  standing  courts  of  justice,  in 
such  places  and  number  as  they  shall  judge  convenient 
for  the  good  government  of  the  said  province,  and  that 
the  provincial  councils  shall  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  yearly,  elect  .and  present  to  the  governor  or 
his  deput}',  a  double  number  of  persons,  to  serve  for 
judges,  treasurers,  masters  of  rolls,  within  the  said  pro- 
vince for  the  year  next  ensuing;  and  the  freemen  of  the 
s.aid  province  in  the  county  courts,  when  they  shall  be 
erected,  and  till  then  in  the  general  assembly,  shall  on 
the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  yearly, 
elect  and  present  to  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  a  dou- 
ble number  of  persons  to  serve  for  sheriffs,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  coroners,  for  the  year  next  ensuing;  out 
of  which  respective  elections  and  presentments,  the  go- 
vernor or  his  deputy  shall  nominate  the  proper  number 
for  each  office  the  third  day  after  the  said  presentments; 
or  else  the  first  named  in  such  presentment  for  each  of- 
fice, shall  stand  and  serve  for  that  office  the  year  eiif 
suing. 

XVIII. 

But  forasmuch  as  the  present  condition  of  the  pro- 
vince requires  some  immediate  settlement,  and  .admits 
not  of  so  quick  a  revolution  of  oflficers;  and  to  the  end 
the  said  province  may,  with  all  convenient  speed,  be 
well  ordered  and  settled,  I,  William  Penn^  do  there- 
fore  think  fit  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  persons  for 
judges,  treasurers,  masters  of  the  rolls,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  coroners,  as  are  most  fitly  qualified 
for  those  employments;  to  whom  I  shall  make  and  grant 
commissions  for  the  said  officers,  respectively,  to  hold 
to  them  to  whom  the  s.ame  shall  be  granted,  for  so  long 
time  as  every  such  person  shall  well  be]iave  himself  in 
the  office  or  place  to  him  respectively  granted,  and  no 
longer.  And  upon  the  decease  or  displacing  of  any  of 
the  said  officers,  the  succeeding  officer  or  officers  shall 
be  chosen  as  aforesaid. 

XIX. 

That  the  general  assembly  shall  continue  so  long  as 
may  be  needful  to  impeach  criminals  fit  to  be  there  im- 
peached, to  pass  bills  into  laws  that  they  shall  think  fit 
to  pass  into  laws,  and  till  such  time  as  the  governor  and 
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proviiicial  council  shall  declai-e  that  they  have  nothing 
further  to  pro]30se  unto  them  for  their  assent  and  appro- 
bation: and  that  declaration  shall  be  a  dismissal  to  the 
g-eneral  assembly  for  that  time;  which  g-eneral  assem- 
bly shall  be  notwithstanding  capable  of  assembUng  to- 
gether upon  the  summons  of  the  provincial  council,  at 
any  time  during  that  year,  if  the  said  pro\  incial  council 
ehall  see  occasion  for  their  so  assembling. 

XX. 

That  all  the  elections  of  members  or  representatives 
of  the  people  to  serve  in  provincial  council  and  general 
assembly,  and  all  questions  to  be  determined  by  both  or 
either  of  them,  that  relate  to  passing  of  bills  into  laws, 
to  the  choice  of  officers,  to  impeachments  made  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  judgment  of  criminals  upon  such 
impeachments  by  the  provincial  council,  and  to  all  other 
cases  by  them  respectively  judged  of  importance,  shall 
be  resolved  and  determined  by  the  ballot;  and  unless 
on  sudden  and  indispensable  occasions,  no  business  in 
provincial  council,  or  its  respective  comvnittees,  shall  be 
finally  determined  the  same  day  that  it  is  moved, 

xxr. 

That  at  all  times,  when,  and  so  often  as  it  shall  happen 
that  the  governor  shall  or  may  be  an  infant  under  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  no  guardians  or  com- 
missioners are  appointed  in  writing  by  the  father  of  the 
said  infant,  or  that  such  guardians  or  commissioners  shall 
be  deceased;  that  during  such  minority,  the  provincial 
council  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  see  meet, 
constitute  and  appoint  guardians  or  commissioners,  not 
exceeding  three,  one  of  which  three  shall  preside  as  de- 
puty and  chief  guardian,  during  such  minority,  and  shall 
have,  and  execute,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  two, 
all  the  power  of  a  governor,  in  all  the  public  affairs  and 
concerns  of  the  said  province. 

XXII. 

That  as  often  as  any  day  of  the  month  mentioned  in 
any  article  of  this  charter,  shall  fall  upon  the  First  day  of 
the  week,  commonly  called  the  LorcPs  Day,  the  business 
appointed  for  that  day  shall  be  deferred  till  the  next 
day,  unless  in  case  of  emergency. 

XXIII, 

That  no  act,  law,  or  ordinance  whatsoever,  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  made  or  done  by  the  governor  of 
this  province,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  by  the  freemen  in 
the  provincial  council,  or  the  general  assembly,  to  alter, 
(phange,  or  diminish  the  form  or  effect  of  this  charter,  or 
any  part  or  clause  thereof,  or  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  go- 
vernor, his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  six  parts  of  seven  of  the 
said  freemen  in  provincial  council  and  general  assem- 
bly. 

XXIV. 

And  lastly,  That  I  the  said  William  Penn,  for  myself, 
my  heirs  and  assigns,  have  solemnly  "declared,  granted, 
and  confirmed,  and  do  hereby  solemnly  declare,  grant, 
and  confirm,  that  neither  I,  my  heirs  nor  assigns,  shall 
procure  or  do  any  thing  or  things,  whereby  the  liber- 
ties in  this  charter  contained  and  expressed  shall  be  in- 
fringed or  broken;  and  if  any  thing  be  procured  by  any 
person  or  persons  contrary  to  these  premises,  it  shall  be 
held  of  no  force  or  effect.  In  witness  whereof,  1,  the 
said  William  Penn,  have  unto  this  present  charter  of 
liberties  set  my  hand  and  broad  seal,  this  Jive  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  Second  month,  vulgarly  called  Jlpril,  in 
tlie  year  of  our  I,,ord  one  thousand  six  himdred  and  eigh- 
ty-two. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

EBELING'S  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  Peter  S.  Duponceau, 
Esq.  has  been  some  time  engaged  in  making  a  transla- 
tion, from  the  Germsn,  of  the  History  of  Pennsylvajiia,  by 


the  late  Professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburg;  and  that  from 
the  learning  and  high  character  of  the  Professor,  consi- 
derable curiosity  has  been  excited  in  the  pubhcto  see  a 
translation  of  it.  Mr.  Duponceau  commenced  the  trans- 
lation for  his  own  amusement,  and  has  finished  about 
one  fourth  of  it;  which  brings  it  down  to  the  death  of 
Wm.  Penn.  The  original  work  is  continued  to  the  year 
1802;  and  is  not  divided  into  books  or  chapters:  but 
tlie  translator,  for  greater  convenience,  has  made  a  divi- 
sion of  it  into  four  books,  each  book  consisting  of  ten 
chapters;  and  has  furnished  us  with  the  first  book  for 
insertion  in  the  Register.  With  the  publication  of  the 
two  first  chapters,  we  commence  in  the  present  num- 
ber; and  the  remaining  chapters  will  follow  in  course. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  foreigner,  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  source  of  information,  should  have  been  able  to 
compile  so  correct  and  minute  a  history  of  this  province 
and  state;  and  when  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  facts  and 
documents  upon  the  spot  is  considered;  his  industry  and 
perseverance  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated.  He 
has  also  written  and  published  histories  of  several  of 
the  other  states;  some  of  which  have  never  found  a  na» 
tive  historian. 

The  notes  included  between  brackets  are  those  of  the 
translator. 

CHAPTER  L 
Pennsylvania  before  William  Penn.  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Character, 

Of  all  the  colonies  that  ever  exis  ted,  none  was  esta- 
blished on  so  philanthropic  a  plan;  none  was  more  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  character  of  its  founder;  none  dis- 
played more  as  it  grew  up,  his  principles  of  toleration, 
liberty  and  peace,  and  none  rose  and  flourished  more 
rapidly  than  Pennsylvania.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
British  colonies  which  was  settled  before  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  she  soon  exceeded  most  of  her  elder  sisters 
in  population,  improvement  and  general  prosperity. 
This  was  the  work  of  William  Penn,  a  gre  at  and  in  many 
respects  an  extraordinary  man;  on  account  of  which, 
principally,  his  name  has  been  handed  do  wn  with  honor 
to  posterity.  He  founded  this  colony  in  tlhc  year  1682, 
having  previously  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  charter 
which  put  him  in  possession  of  the  soil  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  ceded  territory  was  not,  however,  without  some 
European  settlements,  which  had  already  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  the  British  crown.  Those  of  the  Swedes 
in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  pi'ovince,  ah  )ng  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  as  well  as  their  surroundini^  possessions, 
were  suhjfeci  to  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  w  ho  asserted  a 
prior  right  to  this  tract  of  land,  and  to  who  se  power  the 
colonists  were  oblig'ed  to  yield  in  1651.  From  this  sub- 
jection they  were  liberated  in  1654,  and  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  English  government  •  It  is  not 
precisely  ascertained  at  what  time  the  Sv^'edes  began 
their  settlements,  or  what  were  the  extent  and  bounda- 
ries of  their  possessions.  We  know,  indeed,  that  they 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  from  the  Indians  so  early  as 
the  year  1638,  which  extended  as  far  as  Santhican  about 
the  fidls  at  Trenton.  Whether  they  immediately  after- 
wards began  to  settle  upon  this  land  is  quite  uncertain;  it 
appears,  however,  that  three  years  after  this  purchase 
was  made,  a  I'brt  was  erected  on  the  island  of  Tinicum, 
called  New  Gothenburg,  to  which  the  Swedish  Govern- 
or transferred  his  residence.*  There  were  also  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  two  Swedish  and  Finnish 

•  A  Church  was  consecrated  at  this  place  iff  1646. — 
CampaniuB  p  -  /S, 
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settlements,  called  Upland  and  Finland;  the  former  of 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Chester.  (1) 
Some  maps  made  at  that  period,  designate  two  other 
Swedish  settlements  with  fortifications,  under  the  names 
of  Gripsholm  and  New  Wasa,  which  were  probably 
situated  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  not  far  from  the  place 
now  called  King-sessing-.  (2) 

A  few  English  families  from  Maryland  settled  upon 
this  river  so  early  as  1642.  They  were,  however,  soQn 
after  driven  oft'  by  the  Hollanders.  (3)  From  that  nation 
which  claimed  the  whole  of  this  ti'act  of  country,  and 
which  first  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  no  settlers 
appear  to  have  been  here  at  this  early  period,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  planters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware. (4)  At  Wicacoa,  where  South wark  now  stands, 
there  %vas  a  small  Swedish  village,  where  a  Church  was 
built,  about  the  year  1669.  The  soil  upon  which  Phila- 
delphia stands  belonged  to  three  Svi'edes  of  the  name  of 
S  wenson,  who  relinquished  it  in  favour  of  Wm.  Penn.  (5) 
None  of  these  settlements  however,  was  of  much  impor- 
tance; not  even  excepting  Upland,  which  was  made  the 
chief  place  of  a  judicial  district  by  the  Dutch  in  1673. 

The  remaining  portion  of  land  embraced  in  the  gi-ant, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country, 
and  principally  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  who  were  called 
Delawai'es  by  the  Enghsh.  This  once  widely  spread 
people  was  subjugated  by  the  Iroquois,  as  early  as  the 
year  1608.  (6)  T)ie  Mohawk  Indians,  who  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Swedes  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  must 
have  relinquished  those  parts  sixty  years  later,  and  aban- 
doned the  country  to  the  Delawares.  (7)  This  tribe, 
by  a  formal  contract,  ceded  the  land  to  William  Penn, 
who  wished  to  make  his  settlement  on  a  soil  rightfully 
acquired,  and  on  a  principle  that  had  never  been  before 
recognized  in  the  estabhshment  of  any  European  colony. 
Who  does  not  wish  to  become  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  this  man,  whose  noble  spirit  raised  him  so  far 
above  the  age  he  lived  in;  who,  though  already  familiar 
with  his  history,  does  not  wish  to  recall  to  his  mind,  the 
principal  traits  at  least  of  his  life  and  character,  and 
mark  the  influence  which  they  had  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  his  colony ' 

William  Penn  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Sir  AVilliam  Penn,  who  acquired  so  much  glory- 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II ,  and  to  whom 
England  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  He  w-as  born  in  the  year  1644.  His  father 
bestowed  so  much  care  upon  his  education,  and  his 
mental  powers  so  early  displayed  themselves,  that  he 
was  found  qualified  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  enter  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Here  he  showed  as  much  genius, 
as  persevering  diligence,  love  of  study  and  steadiness  of 
disposition;  as,  however,  he  united  to  these  qualities  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  warm  heart,  the  first  circum- 
stances which  drew  his  attention  to  religious  subjects, 
produced  in  him  a  more  than  youthful  enthusiasm.  On 
hearing  a  sermon  preached  at  Oxford  by  Thomas  Loe, 
an  itinerant  Quaker,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  principles 
of  this  new  Sect,  that  he  immediately  withdrew  himself 
with  a  few  friends  from  the  established  worship,  and 
held  religious  meetings  in  private  after  the  manner  of 

1  Acrelius,  p.  39. 

2  SeeNicholas  Visscher's  map  and  those  in  Vander- 
denk  &  Campanius.  See  also  the  work  of  the  latter 
Author,  p.  71. 

3  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  5.  Chalmer's,  p. 
412. 

4  This  would  appear  from  an  anecdote  ^related  by 
Campanius,  p.  17.  See  also  Ebeling's  History  of  Dela- 
ware, in  his  Geographical  Histoiy  of  America,  vol.  V. 
p.  138.  • 

5  Acrelius,  p.  232. 

6  [This  is  denied  by  the  Lenni  Lenape.  See  Hecke- 
welder's  Hist.  chap.  1.] 

7  Campanius,  p.  180.  Wm.  Penn  in  Caspipina's  Let- 
ters, vol.  I.  p.  171.  Pastorius. 


the  Quakers.  The  punishments  which  he  receirei 
from  his  Superiors,  made  him  still  more  dexermined  to» 
avow  in  public  his  new  opinions,  and  he  was  in  coTise-- 
quence  expelledfrom  the  University.  Hcfoundnoasjlun* 
in  his  father's  house,  who  having  for  some  time  employ- 
ed admonitions,  threats  and  even  corporal  pLnishment 
without  success  to  make  him  abandon  his  religious? 
convictions,  at  last  dismissed  him  from  the  paternal  roof,- 
His  mother,  however,  by  gentle  persuasions,  succeeded' 
in  reconciling  him  to  his  father,  who  sent  liim  to  France, 
in  company  with  some  persons  of  rank.  The  object  of 
this  journey  seemed  to  have  been  attained;  after  two 
years  Penn  returned  to  London,  a  fine,  accomplished 
young  man,  with  courtly  manners,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  father.  Here  he  studied  Law,  until  the  great 
plague  compelled  him  to  go  to  his  father  in  the  country. 
Every  thing  now  seemed  to  conspire  to  draw  him  into 
the  vortex  of  the  gay  and  busy  world,  and  the  finest 
prospects  were  opened  to  a  young  man  of  his  rank,  con- 
nexion and  mental  acquirements,  but  all  tliese  attrac- 
tions could  not  conquer  the  deeply  rooted  inclinations  of 
his  mind. 

About  that  time  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  take  upon  • 
himself  the  management  of  an  estate  near  Cork,  which 
his  father  had  received  as  a  present  from  the  kiiig.  Here 
Penn  found  again  his  old  teacher  Thomas  Loe,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  bring  him  back  to  those  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  the  persecutions  to  which  those  who  main- 
tained them  were  then  subjected,  appear  to  have  stamp- 
ed in  his  eyes  with  great  value.  He  now  adhered  to 
them  for  conscience  sake.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  arrested,  together  with  other  persons,  for  holding' 
secret  meetings;  an  eloquent  lettei',  which  he  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Council  ofMunster,  in  which  he 
asserted  his  right  to  liberty  of  conscience,  denying  at 
the  same  time  his  having-  been  guilty  of  any  riotous  or 
tumultuous  conduct,  procured  his  discharge.  His  fa- 
ther having  been  informed  of  this  circumstance,  recalled 
him;  he  obeyed  the  paternal  commands,  but  without 
abandoning  his  religion.  Persuasions  and  threats,  even 
that  of  disinheriting  him,  were  employed  in  vain.  He. 
was  now  decidedly  a  Quaker,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  uncover  his  head,  even  before  .the  Khig  and 
Royal  family,  which  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  his  fa- 
ther and  caused  him  to  be  again  expelled  fi-om  his  house. 
He  bore  this  severe  trial  with  resignation,  for  con- 
science sake,  and  began,  as  a  travelling  preacher,  to 
make  many  proselytes;  not  without  frequent  persecu- 
tion, by  which  he  was  more  than  once  thrown  into, 
prison. 

In  the  year  1668,  Penn  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a, 
writer  in  defence  of  liis  religious  opinions,  and  published 
a  book  entitled  "  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  in 
which  he  impugned  some  doctrines  of  the  established 
church.  The  Bishops  became  highly  incensed,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  a  severe  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
All  this  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  "My  prison 
shall  be  my  grave,"  was  the  answer  which  ije  returned 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  him  the  choice- 
either  to  recant  or  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
life.  During  his  confinement  he  composed  several 
works,  particularly  "No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  which  is 
written  with  much  strength  and  elevation  of  mind;  he 
wrote  also  a  defence  of  his  first  work,  which  together 
with  the  intercession  of  his  father,  after  seven  months 
close  imprisonment,  at  last  procured  his  liberation.  The 
magnanimity  and  constancy  which  he  displayed  under 
these  persecutions,  and  the  evidejit  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, joined  to  the  mild  influence  of  his  mother,  who 
had  always  remained  his  fi'iend,  induced  his  father  to 
relent  and  even  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  so  that  after 
his  liberation,  he  was  permitted  to  I'eturn  to  his  family. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  again  to  Ireland,  where  he 
put  his  father's  affairs  in  order,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  a  severe  law  was 
soon  enacted  against  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  he  returned  to  London  under  new  embar 
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Jrassments.  Finding"  tlierc  the  Friends'  Meeting'-house 
sJiut  up,  he  preached  in  the  open  street.  For  this  he 
■was  ijinprisoned  in  Nevvg-ate,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the 
®ext  sessian  of  the  court;  but  he  managed  his  cause  so 
successfully,  tliatin  spite  of  all  the  judges  could  say,  tlie 
Jury  brought  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  for  v/hichthey  as  well 
as  he  wer€  thrown  into  prison,  and  punished  with  fine 
■and  imprisonment.  An  unlucky  expiession  of  one  of 
tfee  judges,  who  publicly  expi-essed  a  wish  that  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  might  be  introduced  into  England, 
excited  much  indignation  and  brouglit  the  Quakers  into 
great  favour  with  the  people;  so  that  it  was  thought  pro- 
jDerat  least  to  release  Penn  from  imprisonment.  (1) 

His  undaunted,  and  at  the  same  time  cooland  collect- 
ed behaviour  under  this  judicial  persecution,  raised  him 
greatly  in  the  public  esteem,  and  a  defence  of  his  reli- 
gious brethren,  which  he  wrote  in  prison  and  sent  to 
Parliament,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  that  body  from 
resorting  to  still  severer  measures  against  the  Qua- 
ker* (2)  Not  long  after  this,  his  fiither  died,  fully  re- 
conciled to  him,  and  left  him  his  blessing,  with  a  consi- 
derable estate.  As  his  religious  convictions  were  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind,  he  now  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
change  of  his  circumstances  had  not  the  least  influence 
«n  his  opinions  or  conduct.  He  remained  stedfast  to  his 
principJes,  and  continued  to  write,  to  ti-avel  about  and  to 
preach-  Whoever  considers  the  situation  of  England 
at  that  time,  tlie  distracted  state  of  religion,  the  perse- 
cuting' spirit  of  the  Church  lately  restored  to  her  former 
supremacy,  and  the  general  corruption  of  manners  which 
then  prevailed,  will  not  be  astonished  that  a  man  of 
Penn's  rank  and  education,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  a 
aect  which  with  all  the  excellence  of  its  principles,  yet 
had  many  peculiarities,  and  even  in  its  beginning  often 
degenei-ated  into  enthusiasm.  He  no  doubt  conti'ibuted 
in  no  small  degree  to  calm  down  that  excessive  fervour, 
and  it  needed  only  some  clear  and  more  comprehensive 
views  in  the  leaders  of  that  sect  to  have  moulded  it  into  a 
religion  of  all  others  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Penn  was  now  desirous  of  extending  the  benefit  of  his 
labowrs  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  kingdom,  and 
already  directed  his  views  towards  North  America,  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  his  religious 
brethren  in  Maryland.  (3)  The  situation  of  the  Qua- 
kers in  America,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  promoting  their 
increase  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  procuring  for  them 
fi  permanent  establishment,  were  also  among  the  reasons 
urhich  induced  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  lately  esta- 
blished, principally  by  Quakers.  (4)  In  the  letter  or 
epistle  which  he  published  on  that  subject,  as  well  as 
in  the  agreement  which  was  made  between  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  planters,  breathes  that  philanthropic  .spirit 
mixed  with  worldly  wisdom,  by  which  Penn  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  when  he  founded  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  (5) 

In  the  year  1677,  he  felt  a  conscientious  desire  to  ex- 
tend his  docili-ines  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  set 
out  ill  company  with  George  Fox  the  founder  of  his  sect, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  George  Keith,  for  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Here  he  was  kindly  received,  particularly  by 
the  pious  Palatine  Elizabeth,  who  at  that  time  resided  at 
Hervoerden,  with  whom  he  afterwards  corresponded. 
He  patronized  and  encouraged  someQuaker  communities 
which  had  risen  upon  the  llhine,  in  Holland  and  in  East 
Friesland,  and  on  his  return  to  England?'  he  advocated 
with  great  freedom,  even  before  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment the  cause  of  his  co-rellglonists,  whose  numbers 

1  See  his  trial  at  large  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

2  1  Proud  87. 

3  [See  his  letter  to  the  Friends  in  that  colony,  in  his 
life,  prefixed  to  his  Works.  ] 

4  1  Proud  136. 

5  Ebehng's  History  of  New  Jersc}',  in  his  Geog.  &. 
History  of  America,  vol.  3.  p.  584— 596.— 1  Proud 
141. 


were  constantly  increasing,(l)  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  regular  discipline  among 
the  Friends,  and  to  drawing-  them  together  into  close 
bonds  of  union.  AVith  indefatigable  zeal,  he  improved 
them  by  his  preaching  and  the  example  of  his  irreproach- 
able life,  and  he  took  great  pains  to  enlighten  them  \>y 
numerous  writings,  showing  them  how  to  defend  their 
principles  by  the  strength  of  argument,  without  force  or 
violence.  Those  writings,  whatever  may  be  their  merit 
in  a  theological  point  of  view,  certainly  show  him  to 
have  been  the  most  enlightened  man  of  his  persuasion; 
he  appears  there  as  a  real  lover  of  virtue  and  an  active 
friend  to  mankind;  they  ai-e  replete  witli  modesty,  sin- 
cerity and  soft  persuasions,  and  far  superior  to  the  wild 
extravagancies  of  the  enthusiasts  of  his  times.  (2) 

Through  these  various  trials  and  vicissitudes,  Penn 
became  prepared  to  rise  to  the  exalted  rank  of  the  foun- 
der and  first  law-giver  of  a  great  and  flourishing  Repub- 
lic. His  knowledge  of  books  and  men,  and  his  very 
sufferings,  were  to  him  of  no  inconsiderable  use  in  this 
noble  undertaking.  Amidst  the  variety  of  his  studies, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  tlie 
true  principles  of  the  science  of  Government.  Ever\ 
the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed,  had  compel- 
led him  to  study  and  reflect  on  the  doctrine  of  punish- 
ments, and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  magistracy. 
In  liis  own  country,  as  well  as  while  travelling  abroad, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  to  see  and  observe  the 
effects  of  arbitrai-y  rule.  Where  better  than  in  England 
couldhe  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  right  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  duty  of  toleration;  where  better 
could  he  see  the  fatal  consequences  of  unlimited  power 
and  despotic  oppression  *  Every  thing  invited  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
pretensions  of  monarchs  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Thus  he  was  fitted  beyond  all  others  to  make  the  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  founding  a  government  upon  the 
principles  of  an  extensive  freedom  and  an  universal 
toleration;  at  a  time  when  the  older  governments  of  Eu- 
rope were  endeavouring  to  force  the  struggling  spirit  of 
man  into  the  most  absurd  uniformity  of  faitliand  external 
worship. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Penn  obtains  a  Charter  for  Pennsylvania.  Sends  Mark-% 
ham  to  take  possession  of  it  in  his  name.  First  Sellle- 
ment  of  the  Province.  Plan  of  Oovemment.  The 
lower  Counties  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York. 

AVilliam  Penn's  father  had  left  at  his  death,  several 
claims  upon  the  British  Crown,  which  the  Government, 
sucli  was  the  penury  of  the  Royal  Treasuiy,  were  hard- 
ly able  to  satisfy.  In  vain  had  his  son,  although  he  en- 
joyed great  favour  at  court,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  claims;  at  last,  finding  all  his  hopes 
disappointed,  l\e  fell  upon  the  plan  of  obtaining  fi'orn 
the  king  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  in  America,  where  he 
might  not  only  afford  an  asylum  to  his  religious  brethren 
against  the  persecutions  with  which  they  were  still 
threatened,  but  also  establish  a  government  adapted  to 
his  yiews  and  principles.  That  he  was  not  actuated 
merely  by  the  first  of  these  motives,  appears  from  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  at  the  time,  and  which  Proud 
has  made  known  to  us  in  his  history.  (3)    His  acts,  also, 


1  Account  of  Mr.  Penn's  Travels  in  Holland  &  Ger- 
many, Anno  lerr.— 2d  Edit.  Lond.  1695.— 1  Proud  94— 
98. 

2  See  particularly  his  No  Cross  No  Crown;  a  reasona- 
ble caveat  against  Popery;  The  Great  Cause  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience;  A  Treatise  of  Oaths;  England's  Interest 
Discovered;  Tothe  Children  of  Light  in  this  Generation) 
An  Address  to  the  Protestants  of  all  Persuasions;  Primi- 
tive Christianity  Revived  in  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  tlie 
People  called  Quakers,  &c.  &c. 

3  In  one  of  those  letters  he  says:  "And  because  I 
have  been  somewhat  exercised,  at  tjmes,  about  the 
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sufficiently  show  that  it  was  his  wish  to  establish  in  his 
territory  a  civil  society  of  men,  enjoying  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  freedom  and  happiness,  and  to  restore 
them  those  lost  rights  and  privileges  with  which  God 
and  nature  had  originally  blessed  the  human  race.(l) 

The  part  which  Penn  had  taken  in  the  settlement  of 
the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  made  him  probably  better 
acquainted  with  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  De- 
laware. Many  Quakers  had  already  estabhshed  them- 
selves in  the  colony;  but  they  did  not  find  that  it  an- 
swered their  expectations,  partly  on  account  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  lands,  but  principally,  because  of 
the  confusion  produced  by  the  government  of  a  number 
of  absent  proprietors,  and  still  more  by  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  Governor  Andros,  of  New  York,  who  had  sub- 
jected them  to  his  government,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Penn  and  his  co-proprietors. 
Having  once  been  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  a  co- 
lony, William  Penn  now  hoped  to  attain  his  object  soon- 
er, by  establishing  one  entirely  his  own.  He  therefore, 
examined  all  the  charters  which  the  Crown  had  before 
granted  for  lands  in  America,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  a  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  south  of  Maryland, 
but  extending  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  land  was  fit  for 
'cultivation.  He  applied  to  the  King  for  this  land  for  an 
asylum  for  his  persecuted  brethren,  and  in  the  petition 
which  he  presented  he  said  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
■with  the  extent  of  three  degi-ees  of  latitude,  and  for  that 
■would  renounce  all  his  claims  upon  the  Crown.  He  added 
that  he  hoped,  he  would  be  able,  by  means  of  his  stand- 
ing among  the  Quakers,  to  establish  there  a  province, 
which  in  time  would  repay  his  sacrifices.  His  petition 
was  communicated  to  Werden,  the  Duke  of  York's  se- 
cretary and  to  the  Agent  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  pro- 
prietary of  Maryland,  who  had  nothing  to  object  to 
Penn's  proposal,  provided  his  charter  was  so  worded 
that  the  rights  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  should 
not  be  affected  by  it.  (2)  Penn  freely  consented  to 
this  restriction,  particularly  as  the  favour-  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  of  great  impoi-tance  to  him.  The  draught  of 
his  charter,  made  on  the  model  of  that  of  Maryland,  was 
examined  by  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  found  some  parts  of  it  contrary  to  law,  although  the 
same  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore.  At  last, 
after  an  amicable  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the 
Duke  respecting  the  southern  boundary,  the  draught 
was  handed  over  to  that  great  lawyer  and  statesman. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  who  added  several  clauses  to 
it  in  favour  of  the  King's  prerogative,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment's right  of  taxation.  (3)  Although  in  consequence 
of  the  little  knowledge  that  was  then  possessed  of  the 
geography  of  America,  the  boundaries  were  not  fised 
with  sufficient  precision,  yet  this  charter  taken  alto- 
g-ether^  shows  tha,t  it  was  the  work  of  mature  reflection, 
which  can  be  said  but  of  few  of  the  others.  This  is  the 
more  apparent,  if  the  differences  which  then  existed  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  colony  of  Massachusett's  Bay  are 
taken  into  consideration;  we  shall  then  perceive  that  sev- 
eral of  the  clauses  of  tliis  charter  were  introduced  with  a 
view  to  prevent  similar  disputes  in  future.  Upon  the 
whole  however,  it  was  dravi'n  with  as  much  precision, 
and  as  favourably  to  the  views  of  the  proprietary,  as  he 

nature  and  end  of  government  among  men,  it  is  reason- 
able that  I  should  endeavour  to  establish  a  just  and 
righteous  one  in  this  province,  that  others  rninj  lake  ex- 
ample hy  it,  truly  this  my  heart  desires.  For  the  nations 
want  a  precedent,  &c."  In  another  letter,  of  the  year 
1661,  he  says:  "I  have  to  obtain  it  (the  province)  and 
desire  to  keep  it;  that  an  example  may  be  sat  up  to  the 
nations.  There  may  be  room  there,  but  not  here,  for 
such  an  holy  experiment."    1  Proud  169. 

1  [Here  our  author  translates  almost  literally  the 
words  of  Mr.  Proud,  which  we  have  consequently  adopt- 
ed in  this  translation.    See  1  Proud  169.] 

2  Clialmer's  659. 

3  [Art.  XX.  j 


could  have  wished;  for  the  clause  which  was  inserted  at 
the  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  containing  a  provi- 
sion that  that  prelate  might  send  preachers  of  ths  esta- 
blished Church  into  the  new  colony,  as  soon  as  a  certain) 
number  of  planters  should  require  it,  did  not  meet  with, 
the  least  objection  on  his  part.  (1)  It  is  ncTerthelesSj, 
surprising,  that  the  pacific  Quaker  was  satisfied  wit'n  the 
article  which  authorized  him  as  Captain  General,  ta- 
array  the  inhabitants  in  arms  against  hostile  aggressors,,. 
although  he  was  not  bound  to  take  part  in  the  wars  o£' 
the  Crown..  (2) 

This  charter  was  executed  on  the  4th  of  March,,  1'683^ 
and  in  April  following  was  confirmed  by  a  Royal  proslat- 
mation.  (3)  In  consequence  of  it,  the  new  proprietor 
made  known  in  July  of  that  year,  the  conditions  on.i 
which  he  was  willing  to  grant  lands  to  those  who  nii^ht 
be  desirous  of  settling  in  his  province,  which  the  King,, 
in  honor  of  him,  [but  much  against  his  will]  had  nametJf 
Pennsylvania.  (4)  In  these  conditions  are  already  seem 
displayed,  William  Penn's  wisdom,  and  his  love  of  jus- 
tice; as  he  introduced  into  them  strong  provisions  to 
prevent  the  native  Indians  from  being  over-reached  by 
the  settlers,  and  to  show  his  determination  to  live  in 
friendship  with  them.  (5) 

He  had, two  months  before,  senthis  kinsman,  Williaira 
Markham,  with  a  small  number  of  planters,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  a  larger  number  of  colonists,  which  he  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  able  to  send  thither.  Markham  found 
there,  besides  the  village  of  Upland,  already  mentioised, 
and  some  other  small  Swedish  settlements,  a  few  English 
Quakers  settled  at  Shackamaxon,  (now  Kensington,)  on 
the  Delaware,  and  in  some  other  places. 

About  this  time,  the  proprietor  published  a  detailed 
account  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  (6)  to  'whic?l 
he  annexed  the  Royal  charters,  and  the  conditions  of^ 
fer^d  to  the  settlers.  It  was  natural  that  he  should, 
even  at  this  early  period,  fix  a  tax  by  which  he  might 
one  day  draw  some  revenue  fi-om  his  lands,  and  he  can- 
not be  blamed  for  this,  if  he  did  it  openly  and  honorably. 
Besides  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  by  which  he 
reserved  to  himself  tiu  out  of  every  hundred  thousand 
contiguous  acres  of  land,  and  two-fifths  of  the  neat  pro- 
duce of  all  gold  and  sliver  mines  to  be  discovered,  he 
fixed  the  price  of  the  lands  at  forty  shillings  sterling-  fOr 
one  hundred  acres,  subject  to  a  perpetual  yearly  quif- 
rent  of  one  shilling  sterling  for  ever;  which  rent,  how- 
ever, was  redeemable,  except  a  trifiingpart  of  it  which 
remained  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  feudal  tenure. 
These  are  the  quit-rents  which  afterwards  occasioned  so 
many  disputes,  because  it  was  contended  that  they  had 
been  granted  by  William  Penn  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government;  an  assertion  which,  however,  has  never 
been  proved;  yet  it  is  related  that  the  first  planters  re- 
sisted for  a  long  time  this  unusual  tax,  and  only  were 
brought  to  submit  to  it  by  means  of  William  Penn's 
persuasions  and  promises,  (7) 

Although  the  proprietor's  public  invitation  to  settlers 
was  not  expressed  in  flattering  language  or  in  terms  of 
high  promise,  yet  many  persons,  principally  Quakers^ 
were  induced  by  it  to  migrate  to  the  new  country.  Ah 
association  was  formed  at  Bristol,  London,  and  othe?" 

1  Chalmer's  p.  659.  &  Seq. 

2  Art.  XV,  XVI. 

3  1  Proud  189. 

4  Certain  conditions  or  concessions,  agi-ced  on  by 
William  Penn,  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those 
who  are  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  same  pro- 
vince.   London,  1681.  4°.— 2  Proud,  Append,  p.  1. 

5  Art.  XI.-XV. 

6  A  brief  account  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania',- 
London,  1681,  fol,  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
"  Some  account  of  the  country  of  Pennsylvania  in  Ame-- 
rica,  &c.  Amsterd.  1681.-4°." 

7  Historical  Review  p.  14;  [Eng.  edit.  p.  7.  Amtri-- 
eanedit.]—!  Proud  190.  , 
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places,  under  the  name  of  "The  Free  Society  of  Tra- 
■ders  in  Penns3rlvania,"  who  purchased  lands  in  that  pro- 
vince, where  besides  the  promotion  of  ag-ricultural  set- 
tlements, they  had  in  view  the  estabhsliing'  of  tanneries 
and  g-lass  works,  the  carrying-  on  the  lumber  trade,  and 
the  whale  fishery. 

The  first  planters,  whom  Penn  sent  in  two  ships  from 
■London  and  one  from  Bristol,  and  who  were  chiefly  fa- 
milies from  England  and  Wales,  settled  principally  on 
the  river  Schuylkill,  near  its  junction  with  the  liela- 
ware.  ^^arkham,  who  went  with  them  in  the  capacity 
'of  t,ieutenant  Governor,  had  it  in  charge,  as  well  as  the 
council  that  accompanied  him,  to  deal  amicably  with  the 
Indians.  By  him  Penn  transmitted  a  letter  to  them,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  noble  principles,  wliich  he 
lhad  prescribed  to  himself  and  which  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  faithless  conduct  which  had  before  been 
Used  by  the  European  nations  towards  that  much  injured 
race;  whereby  he  secured  the  happiness  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  (1) 

In  the  following  spi-ing  he  published  his  plan  for  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania;  (2)  in  which  he  first  dis- 
playedhistalentsasalegislator.  The  object  that  he  had 
in  view  was  very  lautlable.  He  wanted  to  raise  the  rul- 
ing- powers  to  high  respectability  among  the  people, 
.und  at  the  same  time  to  secure  them  against  the  abuse 
»Df  authority,  in  order  to  establish  a  free  constitution  of 
government;  a  government  of  laws,  in  the  making  of 
which  the  people  should  have  a  share.  This  plan  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  articles,  much  in  the  spirit  of  Ilar- 
ring-ton's  Oceana;  (3)  a  work  at  that  time  very  little 
fcnown,  but  which  has  obtained  deserved  respect  in 
modetn  times. 

This  plan  of  govemn-ant,  as  well  as  the  laws  annexed 
to  it,  were  not  to  be  unalterable;  for  it  was  said  in  the 
title  itself,  that  it  might  be  further  explained  and  con- 
ifirmed  by  the  first  general  assembly  that  should  be  held 
in  the  province,  if  they  should  deem  it  necesssary.  The 
preamble  on  the  nature,  origin,  use  and  abuse  of  go- 
vernments, shows  that  the  author  had  long  reflected 
upon  this  subject,  and  wrote  upon  it  with  pleasure. — 
The  form  of  government  itself  had,  no  doubt^  great  im- 
perfections, although  it  rested  on  the  safest  principles. 
The  executive  council,  of  which  one  third  was  to  be 
'elected  every  year,  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
an  infant  colony,  in  which  there  were  few  men  that  had 
experience  in  matters  of  government;  it  was  too  varia- 
ble, and  above  all,  too  numerous,  and  still  more  so  was 
^he  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  governor  had 
'!i  treble  vote,  but  no  negative  voice  in  the  council,  by 
whom  the  laws  were  proposed  to  the  general  assembly. 
It  was  divided  into  four  committees  who  were  severally 
to  have  in  cl  large  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  colony;  the  administration  of  justice  with 
the  internal  police;  trade  and  the  finances,  and  lastly, 
the  public  morals  and  the  education  of  youth.  There 
were  several  things  also  in  tliis  form  of  government  that 
were  not  sufficiently  defined,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
experience  was  required  to  movdd  this  essay  into  a  bet- 
ter and  more  permanent  system.  This  first  attempt  of 
'the  great  legislators,  was  at  first  too  hastily  praised  and 
afterwards  too  lightly  depreciated.  It  is  even  certain 
that  some  parts  of  this  plan  were  adopted  by  him  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Friends,  wlio  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  their  taking  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  pro- 
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-1  Proud 


1  Life  of  Penn,  in  his  works  p.  115- 
195  Seq. 

2  The  form  of  government  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  America;  together  with  certain  laws  agreed 
upon  in  England,  by  the  governor  and  divers  freemen 
'of  the  aforetold  province.  '  London,  1682  fol.  See 
'Colden's  history  of  the  five  nations,  vol.  IL  p.  218.  And 
-also  2  Proud,  p.  5. 

3  The  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  by  James  Harrmg- 
•ton,  London,  1656„    Small  folio.    The  author  dedicat- 


vince.  (4)  It  was,  after  all,  &  good  beginning,  and  in 
the  laws,  forty  in  number,  there  are  some  that  are  excel- 
lent; for  did  they  not  allow  the  greatest  freedom  to 
every  citizen  who  believed  in  one  God  and  an  overrul- 
ing providence,  and  who  thought  himself  bound  in  duty 
to  live  quietly  and  honestly  in  civil  society !  Did  they 
not  solemnly  renounce  every  kind  of  constraint  in  mat- 
ters of  religion?  Some  of  these  laws  were  political,' 
some  economical  and  others  moral;  all  were  considered 
as  the  social  compact  between  the  colony  and  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Li  order  to  complete  the  security  of  William  Penn's 
title  to  this  province,  the  renunciation  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  his  pretentions  was  yet  wanting;  this  was  ob- 
tained on  the  21st  of  August,  1682,andafew  days  after; 
wards,  the  proprietor  received  from  him  a  still  greater 
mark  of  fevour,  by  the  grant  of  the  territory  called  the 
three  lower  counties  on  Delaware.  (5)  This  tract  of 
country,  from  its  geographical  position,  seetned  to  have 
been  destined  to  be  a  part  of  Pennsylvania;  under  a 
different  proprietor,  it  might  have  been  very  detrimen- 
tal to  that  province,  particularly  in  respect  to  commerced 
To  William  Penn  it  was  so  much  the  more  valuable, 
that  it  was  partly  inhabited,  arid  carried  on  Some  trade, 
and  he  might  hope  to  draw  a  revenue  sooner  out  of  it 
than  from  Pennsylvania,  which  already  had  cost  him 
g'reat  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

AVe  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following 
address  and  constitution  of  this  society,  which  has  late- 
ly been  established  in  this  city  and  which  promises  to  be 
very  useful. 

Philadelphia,  May  10,  1S28. 
Sir— We  submit  to  your  consideration  the  enclosed 
Constitution  of  "  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania," to  which  we  respectfully  request  ybur  sup- 
port. 

Should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  necessity,  or  advan-^ 
tages  of  such  an  Association,  they  must  be  dispelled  by 
an  excursion  around  our  city,  and  a  view  of  the  retreats 
of  our  wealthy  citizens.  The  appearance  of  a  great 
majority  of  them  fully  proves,  that  the  innocent  and  de- 
lightful employment  of  Horticulture,  has  experienced 
that  degree  of  attention  from  very  few  of  our  citizens,  to 
which  it  is  fairly  entitled,  from  a  rational,  liberal,  and 
tliriving  community.  The  contrast  between  the  few 
gardens  in  which  Horticulture  is  properly  attended  tbj 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  gardens  in  our  vicinit_v,  is 
strong  and  striking. — The  former  exhibit  views  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  to  the  mind,  which  are  sought  for  in 
vain  in  the  others.  The  present  undertaking  is  calcula- 
ted to  remove  this  deficiency;  to  inspire  a  taste  for  one 
of  the  most  rational  and  pleasing  amusements  of  man; 
and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  cultivating  that  taste. 
Such  objects  can  scarcely  call  in  vain  for  the  patronage 
of  liberal  and  refined  citizens,  particularly  when  the 
contribution  necessary  for  the  purpose  is  so  small,  as  in 
the  present  case.  The  proprietors  of  gardens  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  called  upon  to  protect  the  attempt, 
from  motive  of  private  interest  as  well  as  of  public 
Spirit 

Hor.  Binney  Jos.  Hopkinson 

James  Mease  Ch.  Chauncey 

George  Pepper  Wm.  Davidson 

Matli'ew  Carev  N.  Chapman. 


ed  this  work  to  Cromwell,  who,  however,  was  not  much 
edified  bv  it. 

4  See  Markham's  letter  in  Chalmers,  p.  660. 

5  1  Proud,  200,  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  vol. 
I.  p.  35  and  Seq. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
I.  Name  of  the  Society. 
TKe  Society  shall  be  styled  The  Pe>-is-silvania  IIor- 

TICUITUBAL  SoCIETT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

II.  Objects  of  the  Society. 
The  attention  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  Horticulture,  as  well  ornamental,  as 
useful;  to  promote  which  object,  a  garden  shall  be  es- 
tablished, as  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit. 

III.  Officeri  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  shall  have  a  President,  four  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Re- 
cording Secretary;  all  of  whom  shall  be  annually  elect- 
ed by  the  tickets  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  any 
vacailcy,  the  same  may  be  suppUed  by  a  new  election, 
tci  be  made  at  any  stated  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

IV.  Of  a  Quorum. 

A  quorum  for  business,  shall  consist  of  at  least  five 
members,  and  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents or  Recording  Secretaiy,  shall  be  one  of  that 
number. 

V.  Duty  of  the  President;  Vice  Presidents,  and  Chairman. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall 
exercise  the  usual  duties  of  that  office;  all  motions  shall 
be  addressed  to  him,  and  on  all  questions  he  shall  collect 
and  declare  the  votes;  he  sliall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society,  but  all  special  meetings  and 
their  objects  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary,  and 
published  m  two  or  more  city  newspapers,  at  least  sis 
days  before  any  special  meeting  shall  take  place;  in  his 
absence,  the  same  duties  shall  be  perfoimed  by  a  Vice 
President,  arid  if  it  happen,  at  any  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presidents  be  ab- 
sent the  membere  present  may  choose  a  cliairman  for 
that  meeting. 

VI.  Duty  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts  methodically 
stated  in  the  books  of  the  Society,  and  when  called 
upon,  produce  them  for  inspection:  at  the  last  meeting 
of  every  year,  and  also  when  his  office  ends,  he  shall 
jjroduce  a  fair^and  regular  account  of  all  receipts,  pay- 
ments and  expenditures,  and  deliver  it,  together  with 
those  books,  and  all  other  property  of  the  Society  in  his 
hands,  to  his  successor  in  office,  or  to  the  order  of  the 
Society. 

Vn.  Duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  prepare  all  letters 
to  be  written  in  the  name  of  tlie  Society,  and  conduct  its 
correspondence.  In  the  absence  of  the  Correspondirtg 
Secretary,  the  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  his 
duties,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  President. 

Vin.  Duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Th6  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  shall  regularly  re- 
cord the  same  in  a  book  to  be  provided  and  kept  for 
that  pufpose. 

IX.  Resident  and  Honorary  Members. 

The  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  distinguished 
into  Resident,  Honorary,  and  Contributing  members. 
Resident  members  shall  consist  of  members  residing 
within  a  convenient  distance  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  in  Philadelphia.  All  persons  who  shall  be 
elected  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  Honorary  members. 
Strangers  who  desire  to  be  present  a3  auditors,  may  be 
introduced  by  a  resident  member 
No,  22. 


X.  Honorary  Contributing  Members. 
Every  person  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  may  be  elected,  agreea- 
bly to  the  rules,  an  Honorary  Contributing  member. 

XI.  Life  Subscription. 
Every  person  paying  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  shall  be  a  Life  member. 
All  members  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

XII.  Donations  and  Bequests. 
All  donations  and  bequests  on  terms  directing  their 
being  used  in,  or  applied  to,  any  particular  purpose, 
shall  witli  all  due  fidelity,  be  so  used  or  applied.  The 
names,  amount  and  description,  of  donations  shall  be 
registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  special  purpose. 

XIII.  Election  of  Members. 

New  members,  whether  resident  or  honorarj',  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  Secretary  shall  issue  no- 
tices to  each  person  of  his  being  elected.  All  elections 
shall  take  place  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
Society:  and  no  person  shall  be  elected,  unless  at  a  pre- 
ceding stated  meeting  he  shall  have  been  openly  pro- 
posed, and  such  nomination  duly  entered  on  the  minuteaf 
of  the  Society:  the  nomination  and  election  to  be  in  the 
absence  of  the  candidate. 

XIV.  Jlnnual  Contribution. 

Each  Resident  member  shall  annually  pay  to  the  Trea- 
surer, the  sum  of  five  dollars.  No  member  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  annual  meetings,  unless  his  ar- 
rearages of  subscription  due  '.o  the  Society  be  previous' 
ly  paid. 

XV.  Members  in  Default. 
At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  every  year,  the  Trea- 
surer shall  lay  before  the  Society,  a  list  of  the  members^ 
specifying  who  have,  and  who  have  not  paid  their  con- 
tributions; and  any  member  whose  contributions  shall 
be  found  to  be  more  than  two  years  in  arrears,  after  the 
same  shall  have  become  due,  and  payable  as  aforesaid; 
provided  payment  thereof  has  been  personally  demand- 
ed of  him  by  the  Treasurer,  such  member  shall  be  con* 
sidered  as  having  withdrawn  from  the  Societyj 

XVI.  Resignation  of  Members. 
Whensoever  a  member  shall  signify  to  the  President, 
under  his  hand,  tliat  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  the 
Society,  he  shall  be  released  fi'om  all  obligation  to  the 
Society,  and  cease  to  be  a  member,  on  payment  of  such 
sum  as  he  may  then  owe  the  Society. 

X^'II.  Expulsion  of  Members 
If  any  member  of  tlie  Society  shall  disobey  the  provi- 
sions of  this  constitution,  or  the  by-laws  of  the  Society; 
or  defame  the  Society,  or  do  any  tiling  to  the  dishonour 
tliereof,  he  may  be  expelled  therefrom.  The  expulsion 
of  a  member  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  at  some 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  next  or  suc- 
ceeding stated  meeting,  the  proposition  shall  be  put  to 
vote,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  for 
his  expulsion,  he  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  expelled. 
But  no  member  shall  be  expelled,  unless  a  written  no- 
tice of  the  motion  be  served  upon  him  twenty  days  be- 
fore it  is  acted  on.  The  expulsion  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  Society.  Members  expelled  shall  t 
be  re-ehgible. 

XVII.  The  Anniversary. 
The  anniversary  of  the  Society  shall  be  observed  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  in  each  jear. 

XIX.  Disposition  nf  the  Funds. 
AVhen  any  part  of  the  Society's  funds  is  to  be  dispo- 
sed of,  excepting  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  for  ordinary 
contingent  expenses,  the  same  shall  be  done  at  a  stated 
meeting,  or  special  one,  after  having  been  proposed  at  a 
previous  stated  meeting. 
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XX.  MmiJily  Meetings.  \ 
The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  on  the  ' 
first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  such  hour  as  the  So- 
ciety may  appoint. 

XXI.  Premiums: 
The  Society  may  annually,  or  at  any  stated  meeting', 
propose  prizes  or  honorary  premiums  to  such  persons  as 
shall  raise  and  produce  before  the  Society,  any  new  or 
valuable  variety  of  fruit  or  esculent  plant,  or  who  shall 
make  any  important  discovery  or  improvement  in  hor- 
ticulture. 

XXII.  Annual  Exhibitions. 
There  shall  be  two  exhibitions  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Plants,  every  year,  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may 
direct. 

XXIII.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution. 
Amendments  may  be  proposed  at  any  stated  meeting 
of  the  Society:  they  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes, 
and  the  President  shall  read,  or  direct  them  to  be  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  stated  for  discussion  at  the  next 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  if  three-fourths  of 
the  members  present  shall  vote  in  favour  of  adopting 
them,  they  shall  be  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Officers. 
President.    Horace  Biriney. 
Vice  Presidents.    James  Mease,  M.  D. 

Mathew  Carey, 
David  Landrcth, 
:i.  Chapman,  M.  D. 
Treasurer.    Wm.  Davidson. 
Corresponding  Secretvry.    Samuel  Hazard. 
Recordiiig  Secretary.    D.  S.  Brown. 
Acting  Committee.    George  Pepper,  Nicholas  Biddle, 
Thomas  Biddle,  R.  Patterson,  D.  B,  Smith,  Moses 
Brown,  M.  C.  Cope,  Thomas  Astley,  D.  Landreth,  Jr. 
Thomas  Hilbat,  Thomas  Landreth,  Joshua  Longstreth. 

ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council- 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. 

\^Continued.'\ 

8  Jan'y.  1749,  T.  Lawrence,  Mayor. — The  petition  of 
Barbara  Morgan  was  read,  setting- forth  that  she  was  con- 
victed at  the  last  Mayor's  court  of  felony,  and  lias  re- 
ceived the  corporal  punishment  adjudged  her;  that  she 
is  much  advanced  in  years,  and  is  so  very  poor  that  she 
is  not  able  even  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution:  The 
board,  therefore,  have  thought  fit  to  remit  the  fine  due 
from  the  said  Barbara  Morgan  to  this  corporation. 

The  Recorder  reported  that  certain  persons  had  lately 
taken  upon  them  to  act  plays  in  this  city,  and,  and  as  he 
was  informed,  intended  to  make  a  frequent  practice 
thereof,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would  be  attended 
with  very  mischievous  effects :  such  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness,  and  di-awing  great  sums  of  money 
from  weak  and  inconsiderate  persons,  who  are  apt  to  be 
fond  of  such  kind  of  entertainment,  tho'  the  perform- 
ance be  ever  so  mean  and  contemptible.  Whereupon 
the  Board  unanimously  requested  the  magistrate  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  suppressing  this  dis- 
order, by  sending  for  the  actors  and  binding  them  to 
their  good  behaviour,  or  by  such  other  means  ais  they 
should  think  proper. 

31  July,  1750.  The  Propriety  of  advancing  a  sum 
of  Money  to  promote  the  Erection  and  support  of  an 
Academy  and  Publick  School  having  been  previously 
proposed,  the  advantages  expected  from  the  same  in- 
stitution, were  now  Readj  to  this  purpose:  The  Bene- 
fits expected  from  this  Institution  are :  That  the  youth 
of  Pennsylvania  may  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
of  a  good  Education  at  home,  without  the  necessity  of 


going  abroad  for  the  same :  and  be  also  under  the  Care 
of  their  friends  and  Relations. 

That  a  number  of  our  natives  may  be  so  instructed,  as 
to  be  able  to  take  the  offices  of  Magistrates  &c.  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  countiy.  That  a  number 
of  the  poorer  class  will  hereby  be  qualified  to  become 
schoolmasters  in  the  counti-y;  they  being  recommended 
from  the  Academy  will  prevent  necessity  of  employing 
unknown  characters,  who  often  prove  to  be  vicious  im- 
ported servants,  or  concealed  papists,  who  by  their  bad 
example  and  instruction  often  deprave  the  morals  of 
the  children  entrusted  to  their  cai-e. 

That  a  good  Academy  erected  in  Philadelphia,  in  a 
healthy  place  and  where  provisions  are  plenty,  moy  draw 
number  of  students  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  traders,  artisans  and  house  keepers 
of  this  city. 

The  Board  decided  unanimously  to  present  the  trus- 
tees towards  erecting  and  supporting  said  school  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Also  fifty  pounds  pr.  an- 
num to  charity  schools  for  the  next  five  years  ensuing, 
and  also  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  said  period  to  the 
Academy  for  the  righte  of  sending'  one  scholar  yearly 
from  the  charity  school  to  the  Academy,  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  cf//the  branches  of  learning  there  taughte. 
2d  Feb.  1753,  Thos.  Shoemaker^  Mayor. 
The  Mayor  proposed  in  lieu  of  giving  an  Entertain- 
ment, to  present  the  Corporation,  towards  the  building 
fund,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  pounds:  which  was  thank- 
fully accepted. 

Alderman  Strettle  likewise  proposed  the  same,  for 
the  like  amount  which  was  accepted. 

28  May,  2753.  Upon  a  Petition  from  Daniel  Pettiti 
praying  the  Board  to  allow  him  a  salary  for  his  services 
as  publick  whipper  in  this  city,  the  boarde  have  con- 
sidered thereof,  and  agreed  to  allow  him  ten  pounds  peP 
annum. 

23d  July,  1753.  Charles  Stow  now  praying  the  Board 
to  make  him  some  allowance  for  Fire  Wood  and  Candles, 
supplied  by  him  at  the  Mayor's  Court  for  Two  and 
Twenty  years  past.  The  Board  agreed  to  allow  him 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  pr.  annum  for  the  said  fird 
and  Candles  and  His  trouble  relating  thereunto. 

21  Aug't.  1753.    Form  of  the  Proclaiming  the  Fairs. 
O  Yes,  &c.  Silence  is  commanded  while  the  Fair  is 
proclaiming  upon  pain  of  imprisonment. 

A.  B.j  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  dothe 
hereby  in  the  King's  name,  sti-lctly  charge  and  command 
All  persons  trading  and  negociating  within  the  fair  to 
keep  the  King's  peace.  And  that  no  Person  or  Persons 
whatsoever,  presume  to  set  up  any  Booth  or  Stall  for  the 
vending  of  sta-ong  Liquors,  within  this  Fair. 

And  that  no  Person  or  Persons  presume  to  bear  or 
carry  any  unlawful  weapon  to  the  Terrour  or  Aftnoyance 
of  his  Alajesties  subjects,  or  to  Gallop  or  Strain  Horses, 
within  the  Built  part  of  this  City. 

And  if  any  pei-son  shall  receive  any  Hurt  or  injury 
from  another,  let  him  Repair  to  the  Mayor  here  present, 
and  his  wrongs  shall  be  redress'd. 

This  Fair  to  continue  Three  days  and  no  longer. 

God  save  the  King. 
31  Aug't.  1754.  C.  Willing,  Mayor:  George  Lee  and 
Richard  Davis  petitioning  this  Board  to  remit  the  Fines 
imposed  on  them  for  assaulting  the  Watch,  they  notbeing 
of  ability  to  pay  the  same;  Order'd  that  the  said  Fines 
be  remitted,  provided  they  enter  on  board  his  Majesties 
Sloop  of  War,  now  in  this  Harbouiv  at  the  time  of  her 
sailing  from  here. 

24  Nov'f.  1755.  W.  Plumstead,  Mayor.  The  Mayor 
produced  the  Draught  of  a  Remonstrance  proposed  to 
be  sent  from  this  Board  to  the  Assembly  of  this  Pro- 
vince, on  occasion  of  the  Extreme  distress  brought  upon 
the  People  by  the  Inroads  of  our  Indian  Enemies,  and 
the  Cruel  Murders  and  Devastations  committed  by  them, 
and  Earnestly  requesting  the  Assembly  to  take,  some 
speedy  and  efrectiial  measures  for  the  Defence  of  the 
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Inhabitants  by  raising  a  sum  of  money  and  passing  a 
reasonable  Law  for  well  regulating'  a  Militia. 

4  Septr.  1756.  The  Mayor  produced  An  Account 
from  Wm.  Nicholson  for  the  Expence  of  the  Entertain- 
ment prepared  by  order  of  this  Board,  for  His  Honour 
the  Governour  &c.  Amounting'  to  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  pounds  six  shillings,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

5  Oct.  1756.  It  being  proposed  that  this  Board 
should  give  some  public  Testimony  of  their  regaidand 
Esteem  for  Col.  John  Ai-mstrong  and  the  other  officers 
concerned  in  the  late  Expedition  against  the  Indians  at 
Kittaning,  and  the  courage  and  conduct  shewn  by  them 
on  that  occasion,  and  also  contribute  to  the  Relief  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  that 
Expedition.  Resolved,  That  this  Board  will  give  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  out  of  their  stock 
in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  to  be  laid  out  in  Pieces  of 
Plate,  Swords,  or  other  things  suitable  for  presents  to 
the  said  officers  and  towards  the  relief  of  the  said 
Widows  and  Children. 

9  Dec.  1756.  A.  Shute,  Mayor.  The  Mayor  ac- 
quainted the  Board,  that  application  had  been  made  to 
him  to  provide  winter  quarters  in  this  city  for  fifty 
officers  and  five  hundred  soldiers,  belonging  to  His  Ma- 
jestys  Royal  American  Regiments,  who  were  Expected 
in  Town. 

6  April,  1758.  It  being  represented  to  the  Board 
that  some  of  the  Kings  Forces  lately  corne  to  this  city 
and  now  lodged  in  the  Barracks  are  in  great  distress,  for 
want  of  Bedding  and  other  necessaries,  and  that  the 
Provincial  Comrs  appointed  for  disposing  of  the  Publick 
Money  had  refused  to  supply  them  it  was  ordered  that 
Alderman  Stedman,  Aldr.  Coxe  and  Thos.  Willing  be  a 
Com.  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  said  forces  and 
whether  if  tjiis  Board  were  to  conti-ibute  a  small  sum 
of  money  towards  their  relief,  it  would  be  of  use  and 
acceptable  to  them, 

4  Dec.  1758.  T.  Lawrence,  Mayor.  It  being  re- 
presented to  the  Board,  that  several  Persons  who  have 
been  a  considerable  time  prisoners  among  the  French  at 
Canada,  are  come  to  this  City  in  their  way  to  their  Se- 
veral Homes,  and  being  destitute  of  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  support  them  in  their  journey  Many  of  them 
living  at  a  great  distance  ft'om  home.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  Boai'd  should  contribute  something. 

ATTACK  ON  FORT  MIFFLIN. 

From  an  Address  delivered  bi/  Major  Robert  Cooper,  before 
the  Battalion  of  Artillery,  on  the  4/A  July,  1827 — at 
thatplace. 

The  defence  of  the  place  which  to-day  is  the  field  of 
our  festivity  stands  conspicuous  among  the  events  of  the 
revolution.  The  garrison  which  then  occupied  it  in 
arms,  braved  the  fury  of  the  British  army,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  their  navy,  for  weeks;  such  was  their  devotion  to 
their  country;  and  it  is  to  the  same  spirit  which  glowed 
in  the  breasts  of  Fort  Mifflin's  defenders,  and  which 
animated  the  whole  train  of  Columbian  heroes  through- 
out the  arduous  war,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
achievement  of  our  Independence.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Permit  me,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  relate 
some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  memora- 
ble attack  and  noble  defence  of  this  venerable  fort. 

Lord  Howe  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  penetrate 
through  New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia,  embarked  his  army 
on  board  of  the  fleet,  and  sailed  for  the  Delaware.  The 
whole  fleet  appeared  ofl^  the  capes,  but  the  difficulties 
that  would  attend  an  attempt  to  carry  the  fleet  up  the 
River  obliged  him  to  rellnquisli  his  original  design,  and 
to  transport  his  troops  to  the  Chesapeake;  and  he  effect- 
ed a  landing  at  the  ferry  on  Elk  river.  There  they 
were  bravely  met  by  Wasliing-ton,  although  his  army 
was  considerably  Inferior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  and 
but  badly  armed  and  equipped.  T^e  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  succeeded,  which  proved  unfortunate  to  the  Ame- 


ricans, and  gave  to  the  British  the  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia.  In  this  conflict,  La  Fayette  contended  for  the 
first  time  against  the  foes  of  freedom  and  was  wounded. 
The  first  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  di- 
rected towards  preventing  the  English  from  holding  the 
city.  To  effect  which,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the 
passage  of  the  river  Delaware  impracticable.  For  this 
purpose,  this  fort  was  erected  and  chevaux  de  frizes 
were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  These  works 
were  further  supported  by  several  gallies,  together 
with  two  floating  batteries  and  some  armed  vessels. 

Lieut.  Colonel*  Samuel  Smith  had  been  attached  to 
this  post,  with  between  two  and  three  hundred  troops, 
and  other  measures  were  taken  for  its  defence.  The  at- 
tention of  General  Howe  was  now  directed  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  free  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  he  was 
active  in  making  preparations  to  attack  Fort  Mifflin  from 
the  Pennsylvania  shore.  He  erected  a  redoubt  on  Pro- 
vince Island  within  two  musket  shots  of  the  block 
houses.  A  well  directed  fire  from  our  floating  batteries 
and  galleys,  compelled  the  garrison  of  the  redoubt  to 
surrender.  Whilst  our  boats  were  bringing  the  prison- 
ers off  the  Island,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  inarched 
into  the  redoubt.  A  fire  was  kept  up  from  Foit  Mifflin 
upon  it,  but  without  eff"ect.  The  attack  was  renewed 
by  the  flotilla,  but  without  success;  and  two  attempts 
made  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Smith  from  the  fort  to  storm  it 
failed.  The  gaiTison  was  now  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  effectives.  An  attempt  on  Fort  Mifflin  by  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  made  from  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 
The  ships  of  the  line  Isis  and  Augusta  approached  the 
fort  in  front,  and  battered  the  works,  but  night  put  an 
end  to  the  contest.  Very  early  next  morning  a  warm 
cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  fort  upon  the  Augusta, 
which,  together  with  the  sloop  of  war  Merlin,  had 
grounded.  The  Augusta  took  fire,  and  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  extinguish  the  flame;  the  Merlin,  which 
could  not  be  removed,  being  set  on  fire,  together  with 
the  Augusta,  blew  up.  The  situation  of  the  fort  was 
still  critical.  It  had  been  wretchedly  constructed,  and 
required  at  least  eight  hundred  men  fully  to  man  the 
lines  in  case  of  an  assault.  The  gan-ison  were  in  con- 
tinual apprehension,  lest  in  the  night  the  enemy  should 
pass  over  in  boats  from  Province  Island  ^nd  carry  the 
place  by  a  coup-de-main. 

New  batteries  had  been  erected  by  the  enemy  on  Pro- 
vince Island,  mounting  twenty-four  and  thirtyrtwo 
pounders,  and  two  eight  inch  howitzers,  which  opened 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  kept  for  se- 
veral days  an  incessant  fire.  The  block  houses  were  re- 
duced to  ruins,  the  palisades  were  beaten  down,  the 
guns  dismounted,  the  barracks  in  every  part  so  injured 
as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  troops  to  occupy 
them.  The  men  were  under  the  necessity  of  working 
and  watching  the  whole  night  to  repair  the  damages  of 
the  day,  and  guard  against  a  storm,  of  which  they  were 
in  continual  apprehension.  A  number  of  the  garrison 
were  killed,  among  whom  was  Captain  Treat  of  the  Ar- 
tillery officers,  Col,  Smith  was  wounded,  which  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  command  and  retire  to  Red  Bank,  the 
defence  being  more  obstinate  than  had  been  expected. 
The  enemy  brought  up  their  ships  as  far  as  the  obstruc 
tlons  would  permit,  and  kept  up  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  batteries,  a  most  tremendous  fire.  The  brave 
garrison  still  maintained  their  ground  with  the  most  un- 
shaken firmness.  The  line  of  battle  ship  Vigilant  and  a 
sloop  of  war,  were  brought  up  the  inner  channel,  be- 
tween Mud  and  Province  Island  and  having  taken  a 
station  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  kept  up 
a  most  destructive  cannonade,  and  musketry  from  her 
round  top  killed  every  man  that  appeared  on  the  plat- 
forms. 'i"he  fort  was  now  no  longer  tenable.  ^  The 
works  were  all  in  ruins  and  afforded  no  protection  to 
the  garrison  which  had  suflTered  very  much.    The  posi- 

*Now  General  Samuel  Smith  of  Baltimore;  the  Com« 
manding  officer  of  this  fort  in  \77T' 
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tion  of  the  Vigilant  rendered  any  longer  continuation  on 
the  Island  a  useless  and  prodig-al  waste  of  human  lives; 
and  about  11  o'clock  at  night  on  the  16th  of  November 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn  to  Red  Bank. 

■  From  an  address  on  the  same  occasion,  by  Captain  T.  M. 
Fettit. 

In  complying  with  your  call,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
be  strangely  insensible,  if  I,  too,  did  not  feel  my  best 
feelings  of  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  our  country 
and  the  glory  of  her  revolutionary  heroes!  awakened 
and  invigorated  by  the  noble  associations  which  belong 
to  the  place  at  which  we  are  assembled.  Connected 
with  the  brilliant  events  which  in  the  jvar  IT77  distin- 
guished this  spot  and  consecrated  it  as  classic  gi-ound, 
events  which  wer-e  just  now  so  satisfactorily  detailed, 
the  name  of  col.  Christopher  G-recne  is  entitled  to  our 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance.  The  re- 
pulse and  defeat  of  the  Hessians  on  the  shore  of  the  Del- 
aware, immediately  opposite  to  us,  has  been  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  as  one  of  the  most 
heroic  achievements  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  It 
was  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  October,  that  count  Do- 
nop,  a  distinguished  German  officer,  at  the  head  of  1200 
disciplined  troops,  which  had  left  PhOadelphia  and  pass- 
ed down  on  the  Jersey  side  of  tlie  river,  attacked  the 
outer  works  of  Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank.  The  fortifica- 
tion was  garrisoned  by  only  500  Americans;  but  they 
were  brave  men,  fighting  in  the  most  sacred  of  causes, 
and  commanded  by  a  soldier,  whose  oft  tried  valour  had 
already  won  their  perfect  confidence.  This  soldier  wa,s 
col.  Greene,  a  relative  of  the  distinguished  general  of 
the  same  name.  The  attack  was  led  on  witli  spii-it,  and 
conducted  with  daring  resolution.  The  defence  was  as 
skilful  and  intrepid,  as  it  was  glorious  and  successful. — 
Our  troops  finding  their  numbers  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  outposts,  retired  within  the  inner  intrenchments 
of  the  fortification.  But  they  shrunk  not  under  the 
pressure.  Victory  was  still  to  be  the  meed  of  tlie  most 
4etermined  courage,  and  they  bore  away  the  palrrj. — 
Count  Donop  and  his  second  in  command,  col.  Minge- 
rode,  with  400  of  their  men,  were  slain  by  the  well  di- 
rected efforts  of  the  gallant  little  band.  Tho  rest  of  the 
enemy,  discomfited  and  defeated,  retreated  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  there  sought  such  consolation  as  routed  mer- 
cenaries could  find  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
army.  It  enhanced  the  glory  and  happiness  of  tliis  ex- 
ploit, that  it  was  accomplished  with  a  comparatively 
small  loss,  only  32  of  our  countrymen  being  killed  or 
wounded.  The  achievement  received  at  the  time  the 
loudest  approbation  of  the  friends  of  the  American  cause, 
and  inspired  congress  with  the  most  flattering-  hopes  of 
extensive  advantages.  A  sword  was  voted  by  that  body 
to  col.  Greene  as  a  testimonial  of  his  patriotic  valour,  and 
this  token  of  his  country's  favour,  was,  after  the  war, 
presented  to  his  family,  when  he  was  no  longer  living  to 
receive  it.  After  numerous  important  military  services, 
which  attracted  the  marked  notice  and  inspired  the  en- 
tire regard  of  the  illustrious  commander-in-chief,  this 
hero  was  basely  murdered  by  a  gang  of  refugees,  who, 
despised  by  both  araiies,  envied  the  fame  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  cause  of  that  country  which  they  had 
abandoned  and  abused.  But  though  he  fell  by  ruffian 
hands,  yet  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  surrounded  with 
glory.  Attacked  in  his  quarters,  his  single  arm  laid 
several  dead  at  his  feet,  when  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  having  literally  fought  "till  from  his  bones 
his  flesh  was  hacked,"  chlyahic  valour  yielded  to  savage 
barbarity. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 
Prepared  far  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Old  Tariff" of 

Protecting  Tariff" for  1828.       Protecting  Revenue  up 

Tariff' of  1824,  to  1824. 
Iron,  in  bolts  or  bars,  not  OOctscwtor 


rolled,  1  c  pr  lb.  112  lbs.    75c  112  lbs, 

do  rolled,  also  in  slabs, 
blooms  and  loop,  or  other- 
wise except  pigs  and  cast 

iron,  $27  ton  $1  50  cwf.         $1 50  cwt. 

do  in  pigs,  62J  cts  c\yt.        50c  cwt.  50c  cwt. 

Wu-e  of  iron  or  steel,  not   Not  finer  than  ~i 
finer  than  No  14,  6  cts    No  18,5c.  >same. 
finer  than  No  14,  10  cts.    finer,  9c,  J 

Round  iron,  or  braziers' 
rods,  3-16  to  ^  inch,  nail 
or  spike  rods,  iron  in- 
sheets  or  hoops  and  slit 
or  rolled  for  bands,  case- 
ment rods  3i  cts  lb.  3c  prib.  SOp  cwt. 

Axes,     adzes,  drawing 
knives,    cutting  knives, 
sickles  or  reaping  hooks,  Woodscrews, 
scythes,  spades,  shovels,  sickles, 
squares  of  iron  or  steel,  scythes, 
bridle  bits,  steel  yards,    spades,  30  pr 
scale     beams,     sockets    ct.,  all  other 
chisels,  vices  and  wood  manufactures 
screws,  10  pr  cent  addi-    of  iron,  25  pr 
tional        -        •  ct.  20  pr  ct. 

Steel,  $1 50  cwt.  -  $1  cwt.  glprcwt. 
Lead  in  pigs,  bars  or  sheets 

3  cts  lb.         -       -  2c  pr  lb.  Ic  pr  lb. 

do  shot,  4  cts  lb.  -  3^  do.  2c  do. 
do  red  or  white,  dry,  or 

ground  in  oil,  5  cts  lb.  4  do.  3c  do. 

do  pipes,  5  cts  lb.  25  pr  ct.  20  pr  ct. 
Litharge,  orange  mineral 

and  sugar  of  lead  5  cts  lb.  15  pr  ct.  15  pr  ct. 

The  articles  enumerated  above  are  included  in  the 
first  section  of  the  new  law,  and  are  to  be  charged  with 
the  new  duty  from  the  1st  day  of  September  next.  The 
following  sections  go  into  operation  on  the  30th  of  June 
next,  except  when  otherwise  specially  provided. 

Wool,  (the  same  if  on 
skins,)  4c  lb  and  40  prct 


ad.  val.  until  June  30, 
1829,  then  5prctincrease 
annually  to  50  pr  ct. 

Woollens,  (wholly  or  iq 
part,)  except  carpeting, 
blankets,  worsted  stuff's, 
bombazines,  ho3iery,mits, 
gloves,  caps  and  bindings, 
the  value  of  which  at  the 
place  whence  exported 
does  not  exceed  33  l-3c 
sq.  yd.  to  pay  14  cts  sq. 
yd. ;  from  33  1-3  to  50c. 
to  be  estimated  at  50c.; 
from  50c  to  $1,  at  $1 ;  fi-om 
$1  to  S2i,  at  2^;  from  $2^ 
to  §4,  at  4*;  and  to  be 
charged  with  40  pr  ct. 
duty  until  June  30,  1829, 
afterwards  45  pr  ct. ;  and 
exceeding  $4,  to  be  char- 
ged with  45  per  cent 
until  June  30,  1829, 
and  afterwards  with  50  pr 
ct. ;  and  all  unfinished 
woollens  are  to  be  esti- 
mated at  the  same  value 
as  if  finished 

Woollen  blankets,  35  pr 
cent 

Hosiery,  mits,  g'loves,  and 
bindings,  35  pr  ct. 

Clothing  ready  made  50  pr 
cent 


Costmg  not 
more  than  10 
c  15  pr  ct. 
]i  igher  costj 
30  pr  ct. 


15  pr  ct. 


Costing  less 
than  33^c  sq 
yd  25  pr  c. ; 
all  others  33  J 
pr  ct  ad.  val. 
on  actual  va- 
lue or  cost 

25  pr  ct. 

33  1-3  do  do. 

30  do  do 


25  pr  ct. 
15  pr  ct. 
25  do  do 


30  do  do 
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Brussels,  Turkey  and  Wil- 
ton Carpets,  70c  sq  yd.  50c  sq^yd.  25  do  do 

Venetian  and  ingrain  car- 
peting', 40c  sq  yd  25  do  do.  25  do  do 

All  other  carpeting-  of 
wool,  hemp,  or  cotton, 
or  in  part  of  either,  32c 

sq  yd.       ...         20c  sq  yd.  25  pr  ct. 

Patent  printed  or  painted 
floor  cloths,  50c  sq  yd. ; 
otijer  oilcloths  25  pr  ct. ; 
furniture  oilcloths,  and 
floor  matting'  of  flag  or 

other  materials  15c  sq  yd.    30  pr  ct.  30  do  do 

Henjp,  $45  ton,  until  the 
30th  June,  1829,  then 
$5    additional  annually 

until  $60.  ^35  ton.  ^30  ton. 

Flax,  $35  ton,  until  June 
30, 1829,  then  $5  in  addi- 
tion annually  until  $60.       15  pr  ct,  3.5  pr  ct. 

Cotton  bagging,  4^  cts  sq 
yd  until  June  30,  1829, 

then  5  cts  sq  yd.  3  3-4c  sq  yd.       20  pr  ct. 

Sail  duck,  9  cts  sq  yd  J  ct 
addition  yearly  until  12^ 
cts.,  and  no  drawback  on 
less  than  50  bojts  in  one 
shipment  -  15  pr  ct. 

Distilled  spirits,  15  cts  gall, 
additional,  (the  duty  on 
spirits  was  not  altered  in 
'24.) 


From  Grain. 
1st  pf.  42c 
2d  45 
3d  48 
4th  52 
5th  60 
higher  75 

Indigo,  5  cts  additional 
from  June  30,  1829,  to 
June  30,  1830,  and  10  cts 
additional  per  annum  un- 
til the  whole  duty  shall 
be  50  cts.  -  15  cents. 

Molasses,  10  cts  gall  and 
no  drawback  on  the  ex- 
portation of  spirits  distill- 
ed therefrom       -  5  cts  gal. 

Manufactures  of  silk  from 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  30  per  ct.  after 
June  30th,  1829.  [We 
do  not  see  that  the  words 
"on  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  silk  20  pr  cent." 
produce  any  change  from 
the  present  rate.]  25  pr  ct. 

Window  glass,  larger  than 
10  by  15,  and  in  sheets 
uncut,  $5  pr  100  feet.  $4 

Apothecaries'  phials,  not 
exceeding  6  oz  $1  76  gro.    $1  a  $1  25, 

Slates  for  building,  not  lar- 
ger than  12  by  6  inches 
$4  ton;  12  to  14  inches 
long,  $5^  14  to  16,  $6; 
16  to  18,  $7;  18  to  20, 
^8;  20  to  24,  ^9;  larger, 
$10.  -         -  25prct. 

Slates  for  schools,  33^  pr 
cent.  .         -  15  pr  ct, 

Cotton  cloths,  (except 
nankeens,  direct  from 
China)  of  whatever  cost 
shall,  with  the  addition  of 
20  pr  ct.  if  beyond  the 


Russia  $2  ps 
Ravens  $li 
Holland 

From  other 
materiab. 
gl  38  cents. 
38 
42 
48 
57 
70 


15  cents. 


5  cts  gal. 


15  pr  ct. 

$3  25 
20  pr  ct. 


15  pr  ct. 
15  pr  ct. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
10  pr  ct.  if  from  otlier 
places  be  deemed  to  have 
cost  35  cts  pr  sq  yd  and 
be  charged  with  25  pr 
cent. 


Minimum 
under  som^ 
conditions 
30  cts  with 
25  pr  cent, 
duty. 


25  pr  ct. 


Darby  creek, 
Cobb's  do. 
Little  Crum  creek, 
Crum  do. 


Delaware  County. — Few  counties  in  the  United  States 
posses  the  local  advantages  which  the  county  of  Dela- 
ware does;  enriched  by  nature,  with  streams  of  water 
that  add  fertility  to  her  soil,  and  wealth  to  her  popula- 
tion. The  unimproved  mill  seats,  (which  were  forty- 
two  in  number)  on  the  principal  streams,  will  doubtless 
be  improved.  The  passage  of  the  Tariff  will  throw  ad- 
ditional wealth  into  our  county;  factories  will  be  erect- 
ed, and  we  believe  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  county  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
counties  in  the  union.  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
county,  but  what  is  benefitted  by  a  navigable  stream, 
admitting  vessels  from  25  to  50  tons  burthen.  For  the 
information  of  persons  who  feel  desirous  of  locating 
themselves  in  an  advantageous  situation,  for  manufac- 
turing, the  following  list  of  navigable  streams  in  our 
county  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  public: 

miles  miles 
9    Ridley  creek,  5. 
3    Chester  do,  '  5 

1  Hook     do.  i 

2  Mukinipates  creek,  4 
Here  are  at  once,  advantages  which  must  prove  at  all 

times,  invaluable  to  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  of- 
our  county.  There  is  at  this  time  (and  we  believe  on- 
ly occupied  as  a  saw  mill,)  one  of  the  most  valuable  mill 
seats  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  on  Crum  creek,  in  Rid- 
ley township,  at  the  head  of  tide  ^vater,  head  and  fall 
about  15  feet,  owned  by  George  G.  Leiper,  Esq.  which 
possesses  the  most  desirable  advantages  for  a  Woolen 
Manufactory  in  the  county.  It  is  13  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  located  near  the  great  Southern  Road;  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  handsome  little  village,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  stone 
quarries  in  the  county.  Manufacturers  who  have  capi- 
tal, and  desirous  of  locating  themselves  in  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile country,  possessing  natural  advantages  surpassed  by 
no  section  of  the  union,  we  advise  them  to  visit  Dela- 
ware  county.  It  contains  '^iiOOmiUs  and  mill  seats," 
and  water  communication  with  almost  every  section  of 
it.  The  county  is  healthy;  water  good;  and  its  inhabir 
tants  hospitable. 

The  passage  of  the  bill,  appropriating  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  commence  the  Breakwater, 
at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  will  not  only  increase  the 
population  of  our  county,  but  will  enhance  the  value  of 
property.  Quarries  of  stone,  which  have  remained  un- 
distui'bed  for  centuries  past,  will  be  made  to  cast  up 
their  hidden  treasures;  hundreds  of  labourers  will  be 
wanted;  markets  in  every  section  of  the  country  will  be 
created,  and  the  farmer  and  industrious  mechanic  will 
prosper.  This  statement  of  our  country  is  not  an  ima- 
ginary one— but  is  really  the  fact. —  Upland  Union. 

Washington  Square. 
On  Monday  the  26th  instant,  Washington  Square,  for. 
merly  "  Pottersfield,"  was  opened  as  a  public  walk.  At 
considerable  expense  and  with  much  taste,  this  square 
has  been  improved  by  the  Corporation,  and  we  hope  the 
respectable  part  of  the  citizens  will,  by  their  frequent- 
ing it,  render  it  permanently  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort, and  preserve  it  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  State 
House  yard,  which  as  a  public  walk  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  especially  by  the  ladies. 

Soutkwark  Church. 
On  the  26th  instant,  the  comer  stone  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Southwark,  in  German  street, 
between  Second  and  Third  streets,  was  laid  and  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  of  Boston. 
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A  STATEMENT 

Exhibiting  the  Quantity  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage  entered  into  and  departing  from  each  District  during 

the  year  ending  on  the  SOth  day  of  September,  1827. 


AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN.  1 

Eriter. 

Depart 

Enter. 

Depart 

Enter. 

Depart 

Enter. 

Depart 

DISTRICTS. 

iJISTRICTSi 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Passatnaquoddy 

10071 

20392 

1 

2801 

2617 

Delaware         -  • 

697 

MacHias           -  - 

612 

210 

Baltimore 

55092 

66577 

'±010 

4.101 

Frenchman's  Bay 

97T9 

Annapolis 
oamt  Mary  3 

Waldoborough 

2469 

1066 

9Q7 

Wiscasset  - 

Old. 

Snow  Hill 

71  *i 

Bath        -  - 

8964 

16965 

279 

970 

Vienna  ... 

907 

Portland  - 

OA/ 

Oxford  ... 

Kennebunk 

4970 

Georgetown 

1  A  A 

Penobscot 

3607 

3339 

Alexandria 

fifiQ9 

341 

^Al 

Belfast     -       -  - 

1068 

1622 

Norfolk 

13123 

14633 

Saco 

541 

711 

Petersburg 

3621 

19085 

571 

^71 

Ot  A 

York  ... 

90 

Richmond 

3535 

1  667  "5 

1 1  07 

9909 

Portsmouth 

Yorktown  ^ 

Newburyport  - 

4372 

3795 

East  River 

1162 

Gloucester 

Tappahannock 

Salem      .      .  - 

17255 

18748 

Folly  Landing 

40^ 

26C 

Ipswich  ... 

Cherrystone 

31C 

AUU 

Marblehead 

2366 

19T? 

Wilmington 

1  '^97i: 

1  Qft09 

•o\)o\j 

Boston     -       .  . 

O  J^Ou 

4798 

•J  JO  L 

AVashingtoh 

onoQ 

Plymouth 

2899 

941 

Newbern       .  - 

77'%Q 

1 1  /< 

1  1/1 
114 

Barnstable  - 

Edenton              .  - 

01  4 

J  345 

Nantucket  - 

204 

Camden  -  - 

9T79 

T7T< 

New  Bedtora  - 

11199 

13569 

Beaufort  ... 

Edgartown 

9812 

1339 

Ocracoke 

Dighton  ... 

519 

186 

Plymouth 

594 

1176 

Vermont  .       -  . 

Charleston 

38665 

68854 

25418 

24601 

Newport  - 

6974 

3765 

Georgetown  - 

Bristol  ... 

5497 

5870 

Beaufort  -       .  - 

Providence 

14609 

11724 

Savannah 

21131 

40292 

8256 

9779 

New  London  - 

4230 

6530 

Sunbury  .      -  - 

Middletown 

4730 

4089 

Brunswick 

275 

880 

618 

867 

New  Haven 

8725 

6812 

St.  Mary's 

347 

Fairfield 

2353 

647 

Hai'dwick 

New  York 

251522 

232428 

35887 

30090 

Mobile     .      -  - 

14312 

13696 

3163 

oQ7Z 

Sag  Harbor 

106 

Blakely  - 

Champlain 

4719 

2547 

Mississippi 

66657. 

89793 

30937 

30240 

Oswegatchie 
Sacket's  Harbor 

Teche  ... 

2523 

2737 

197 

245 

Pearl  River 

Oswego    -       -  - 

3158 

Pertsacola 

1121 

924 

266 

266 

Gennesee 

1093 

2256 

3040 

St.  Augustine  - 

128 

216 

35 

Niagara    -       -  . 

Apalachicola  - 

58 

58 

Buffalo  - 

Key  West 

12198 

9812 

1920 

1816 

Cape  Vincent  - 

1338 

Cuyahoga 

Perth  Amboy  - 

725 

933 

637 

571 

Miami  ... 

Burlington 

Sandusky 

Little  Egg  Harbor  - 

Detroit    -       .  - 

Bridgetown 

Michilimakinac 

Great  Egg  Harbor  - 
Philadelphia  - 

74705 

687531 

4007 

4097 

Presque  Isle 

Total       .      .  < 

318361!? 

380542  1 

375891 

31250 

Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  April  16,  1828. 

JOSEPH  NGURSE,  Register. 


TONNAGE. 


[MAt 


ABSTRACT 

Of  the  Tonnage  of  ihi  SMppitig  of  the  several  Districts  of  the  United  States,  on  tke  last  day  of  December,  1826;  ■ 


DISTBICTS. 


Passamaquoddy 
Macliias 

Frenchman's  Bay 

Penobscot 

Belfast 

Waldoborough  - 
Wiscasset  - 
Bath 

Portland  • 
Saco 

Kennebunk 
York 

Portsmouth 

Newburyport 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Murblehead 

Boston 

Plymouth  •■ 

Dighton  - 

New  Bedford  • 

Barnstable 

Edgartown 

Nantucket 

Providence 

Bristol 

Newport  - 

Middletovn 

New  London 

New  Haven 

Fairfield 

Vermont  - 

Cliamplain 

Sacket's  Harboi* 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Gennessee 

Oswegatchie  - 

Buffalo  Creek  - 

Sag  Harbor 

New  York 

Cape  Vincent  - 

Perth  Amboy  - 

Bridgetown 

Burlington 

Little  F.gg  Harbor 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

Philadelphia 

Presqus  Isle 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Enrolled  & 
lifcensed 
tonnage 


Total  ton 
nageofeacl 
district. 


Tons  and  95ths. 


7583  32 

4473  lOl 
5287  3 
3696  70 
1756  73 
2326  40 
18000  80 
33J33  41 
3220  63 
6909  29 
167  68 
20103  93 
•  9894  58 
69  60 
3545  65 
31641  03 
2928  23 
109383  47 
11258  81 
842  i89 
27404  22 
989  27 
1600  69 
21246  40 
14198  14 
6598  77 
6120  41 
6741  39 
3589  29 
4823  38 
205  21 

1191  11 
617  85 
46  85 

742  70 

210  07 
2314  00 
158451  38 


1161  83 

266  50 


63283  30 
160  04 


3761  86 
4944  15 
7941  44 

17369  84 
8855  6 

32608  48 
8S49  68 

12516  36 

15425  90 
2500  72 
1151  6? 
1083  30 
6109  30 

12986  36 
1276  04 

10379  82 

11739  12 
8391  43 

62592  60 

13608  07 
3257  68 

12494  34 

22076  92 
1016  47 
5161  71 
5083  15 
2612  03 
3281  19, 

10779  68 
9027  62 
7456  20 

10086  68 


958 

92 

381 

72 

1309 

63 

1900 

11 

4702 

69 

157837 

58 

44 

65 

10873 

12 

15947 

59 

2162 

09 

3763 

18 

7876 

72 

10116 

82 

295 

87 

11345 
4944 
12414 
22657 
12552 
34365 
11176 
30517 
48559 
5721 
8061 
1251 
26213 
22880 
1345 
13925 
43380 
11319 
"•71976 
24608 
4100 
39898 
23066 
2617 
26408 
19281 
9210 
9401 
17521 
12616 
12279 
10291 

1191 
1576 
428 


2: 

15 

54 

22 

38 

26 

13 

21 

36 

40 

01 

03 

28 

94 

64 

52 

15 

65 

12 

06 

62 

56 

24 

21 

16 

29 

80 

60 

12 

91 

58 

79 

11 

82 
62 


DISTBICTS. 


2052  38 


2110 
7016 
316289 
44 
12035 
16214 
2162 
3763 
7876 
73400 
455 


Wilmington 
Baltimore 
Oxford 
Vienna 
Snow  Hill  - 
Annapoli-s  -  - 
St.  Mary's 
Georgetown 
Alexandria 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Yorktown  - 
East  River 
Tappahannock  - 
Folly  Landing  - 
Cherrystone 
Wilmington,  N.C- 
Newbern  - 
Washiifgtoh 
Edenton  - 
Camden  - 
Beaufort  - 
Plymouth  • 
Ocracoke  -  \ 
Charleston 
Georgetown 
Beaufort  - 
Savannah  - 
Sunbury  - 
Hardwick  - 
Brunswick 
St.  Mary's,  Ga.  - 
Miami 
Cuyahoga  - 
Sandusky  - 
Detroit 

Michilimackiiiab 
M!obile 
Blakely 
Pearl  River 
New  Orleans 
Teche 

Pensacola  -  - 
St.  Augustine  - 
St,  Marks  - 
Key  West  - 


Total 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Enrolled  & 
licensed 
tonnage. 


Total  ton 
nageof  each 
district. 


Tons  and  95ths. 


158  51 

61304  70 


320  56 
386  08 
115  84 

1584  67 
5875  23 
6066  87 
1825  91 
3304  20 

744  26 
1591  90 
191  00 

8328  80 
4845  75 
1438  75 
1291  39 
3600  55 
4S  77 
165  38 
1298  72 
12066  50 


4457  45 


811  49 
494  56 


15357  27 


546  06 


737978  15 


10987  04 
35176  57 
18039  37 
23625  75 
7351  06 
3404  72 
4120  10 
3244  78 
5003  00 
16097  08 
4457  50 
5541  78 
1546  36 
3130  00 
10840  44 
3229  88 
2198 
1286  03 
3018  21 
2809  91 
6573  12 
4958  50 
1163  84 
483  07 
1297  52 
16643  89 
1268  05 

4205  31 


1119  29 
818  57 

991  31 
317  07 

506  20 

7156  86 

664  32 
23808  69 

167  71 

362  92 


796212  681534190  83 


Treasury  Department,  Begisttr's  Office,  15tk  April,  1823. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Begister. 
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(continued   from  PAGE  344.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

William  Penn  embarks  for  Jlmerica.  His  reception 
there.  First  General  Assembly  at  Upland.  Philadel- 
phia founded.  Treaty  with  the  Indians.  Act  of  Set- 
tlement. The  hxoer  counties  united  to  the  Province.- — 
Great  Law.  Second,  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  Ex- 
cellent Laws.  Rapid  ina-ease  of  the  colony.  Emigra- 
tions from  Germany .  Germantown.  General  Assem- 
bly at  New-Castle.    Penn  returns  to  England. 

Mean  while  the  proprietor  had  been  some  time  pre- 
paring' himself  to  visit  in  person  that  country  which  al- 
ready showed  opening'  prospects  of  future  prosperity. 
It  depended  principally  on  laying-  a  solid  foundation, 
and  his  presence  might  contribute  in  a  g-reat  degree  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object.  The  i-enewed  severity 
with  which  the  penal  laws'  against  the  Quakers  were 
how  executed  in  England,  inclijied  many  of  that  per- 
suasion ^o  seek  in  that  province  for  an  asylum  where 
they  might  enjoy  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was 
denied  them  by  the  injustice  as  well  as  the  folly  of  their 
mother  country.  At  the  end  of  August,  of  this  year,  near 
a  hundred  of  his  friends  sailed  with  him  for  his  colon}', 
where,  after  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  during  which 
many  died  of  the  small  pox,  they  landed  at  New  Castle 
amidst  the  demonstrations  of  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  Af- 
ter taking  possession  of  the  lower  territory  on  the  Dela- 
ware, he  summoned  a  general  assembly  to  meet  at  Up- 
land on  the  fourth  of  December,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  province  and  territory 
of  which  Nicholas  Moore  was  chosen  speaker.  In  the 
mean  time,  Penn  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  a  tract  of  land  which  belonged  to  three 
Swedes,  of  whom  he  purchased  it,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  himself  its  rapid  increase.  The 
plan  of  that  city  was  so  well  conceived  and  so  maturely 
considered,  that  Philadelphia  must  regi'et  to  this  day, 
that  it  has  been  departed  from,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  general  health. 

But  above  all  thing's,  Penn  was  uncommonly  active  in 
negociating  with  the  Indian.?,  and  found  means  to  ac- 
quire as  well  the  favour  of  the  Delawares,  as  the  Iro- 
quois, who  at  that  time  ruled  over  the  whole  country, 
not  only  by  solemn  conferences  and  treaties,  but  also  by 
friendly  visits  and  conversations  in  their  own  language, 
which  he  soon  acquired;  by  assisting  at  their  festivals; 
by  presents,  joined  to  repeated  proofs  of  his  invariable 
justice;  by  faithful  counsels,  and  condescension,  he  se- 
cured their  a.frection  and  confidence  to  such  a  degi-ee, 
that  for  near  a  century  afterwards,  they  mentioned  with 
high  veneration  the  name  of  their  brother  Onos  (for  so 
they  translated  the  word  Penn)  as  a  pattern  of  all  that 
was  wise  and  good.    (1)  He  purchased  of  them  a  tract 

1  The  six  nations  in  their  speeches  and  treaties  with 
the  successive  governors,  alvvays  called  him  by  the  name 
of  Brother  Onas.  [The  Delawares  called  him  Miquon, 
-which  has  the  same  signification.  But  the  word  Penn 
was  improperly  translated  by  Quill;  in  the  Celtic  !an- 
guag'e,  from  which  it  is  derived,  it  means  a  head;  me- 


of  land,  which  extended  from  tlie  Delaware  nearly  toi 
the  first  and  lowest  ridge  of  the  western  mountains. — 
Some  Indian  chiefs  also  made  him  presents  of  lands;  the 
rest  he  purchased  for  goods,  which  the  Indians  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  for  which  they  g'ave  him  that  of 
which  they  had  a  superfluous  quantity.  Penn  was  not 
obliged  to  acquaint  them  with  the  value  which  Euro- 
peans set  upon  landsj  he  had  a  right  to  purchase  at  the 
price  which  was  current  in  America,  otherwise  he  wodld 
have  prevented  all  future  settlements  in  th.it  countty. 
He  must  not  therefore  be  reproached  for  having  adopt- 
ed a  measure  of  cheap  justice,  by  which  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  equally  satisfied.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  his  merit  has  been  too  much  overrated, 
when  this  purchase  of  Indian  lands  has  been  extolled  as 
being  the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  (2)  This  mode  of 
acquisition  had  been  long  before  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  New  England,  and  was  not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  other  colonies.  (3)  That  he  made  it  a 
condition  to  the  Indians,  tha.t  they  should  not  sell  their 
lands  to  any  but  himself  or  his  agents,  was  a  wise  regu- 
lation, intended  to  prevent  man)-  disputes  with  the  abo- 
rig-inal  natives,  although  in  the  sequel  it  subjected  him 
to  the  not  entirely  unfounded  charge  of  monopoly.  At 
first  the  general  assembly  thought  it  adviseable  to  esta- 
blish this  exclusive  right  by  a  severe  law.  Penn  now 
thought  proper  to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  small  part 
of  the  territory  granted  to  him  by  the  crown,  because  at 
that  time  he  did  every  thing  with  his  own  means.  But 
soon  after  as  the  colony  increased  beyond  his  hopes, 
and  he  was  in  want  of  more  lands,  the  Indians  rose  in 
their  prices  considerably.  Therefore,  matters  were  so 
brought  about  that  the  purchases  of  land  were  in  fact 
negotiated  by  the  proprietary;  but  the  presents  and 
other  expenses  were  mostly  paid  for  by  the  general 
assembly.  Thence  arose  afterwards  a  fruitful  source 
of  disputes  and  misunderstandings  between  the  pro- 
prietary and  the  colony,  which  operated  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  both. 

Tlie  first  colonial  assembly  was  called  to  carry  into 
execution  the  plan  of  government  agreed  upon  in  Eng- 
land, yet  a  notable  alteration  therein  took  place  at  the 
very  beginning.  The  freemen  of  the  colony  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  person,  but  instead  of  this  they 
chose  twelve  men  for  each  of  the  counties  into  which 
Penn  had  divided  the  country,  (4)  consequently  only 
so  many  as  were  necessary  according  to  that  plan,  to 
constitute  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature.  No- 
thing else  could  be  done  than  to  admit  the  apology  that 
the  freemen  made,  founded  on  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  on  their  agricultural  avocations,  and  theii- want 
of  experience  in  matters  of  government. 

Penn  had  himself  recognized  the  principle,  that  there 

taphorically  a  Chief.  Penn  should  therefore  have  been- 
called  in  the  Delaware  language  Sachem,  or  Sakima.f 
which  would  have  inspired  the  Iridians  with  a  still  greater 
veneration  for  his  person. 

2  Raynal,  Etabl.  des  Europeens,  &c. 

3  Belknap's  Biography,  vol.  2  p.  417,  &c.  Ebeling's 
Geography  and  History  of  America,  vol.  3  pp.  13.  562. 
557 'ibid.  vol.  5.  pp.  133.  688. 

4  Pennsylvania  was  then  divided  into  three  counties^ 
Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Chester. 
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must  be  a  people  before  there  is  a  g'overnment,  and 
that  the  people  must  be  free  and  united,  that  their  g-o- 
vernment  may  he  durable;  he  therefore  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  chang-e  v/liich  took  pisce  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  representatives.  The  assembly  also  unani- 
mously agreed  that  each  county  should  send  in  future 
three  members  to  the  council,  and  six  to  the  assembly. 
(1)  All  the  other  business  was  transacted  with  the  same 
unanimity,  and  the  assembly  separated  after  a  session  of 
three  days,  in  which  the  most  cordial  harmony  prevail- 
ed. In  that  short  period,  they  not  only  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  lower  counties  who  had  desired  to  be  uni- 
ted to  the  province,  extended  the  rights  of  citizenship 
to  all  the  inhabitatits,  and  provided  an  easy  mode  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners  that  might  thereafter  migrate 
into  the  country;  but  they  discussed  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  province,  and  after  making  a  few  amendments,  final- 
nally  enacted  it.  (2) 

Although  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  was  effected 
without  difficulty,  and  altiiough  it  was  a  measure  highly 
eligible,  yet  it  was  defective  in  its  very  foundation;  for, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  legal:  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
counties  had  no  right  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
royal  authority  and  subject  themselves  to  another;  as 
William  Penn  had  only  acquired  from  the  Duke  of  York 
a  right  to  the  soil  of  those  counties,  but  the  king  had 
not  parted  with  his  jurisdiction  over  them;  this  consi- 
deration was  the  cause  of  the  Pennsyl  vanians  themselves 
soon  repenting  of  this  union;  for  they  were  afraid,  that 
if  the  matter  came  to  be  inquired  into,  they  might  be 
brought  under  a  royal  government  and  lose  their  liber- 
ties, (o)  The  discontent,  however  which  arose  out  of 
it,  was  checked  by  Venn's  presence,  and  by  the  love 
and  respect  which  the  people  bore  to  him,  so  that  the 
second  assembly  of  representatives,  which  was  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  March  and  April,  1683,  concun-ed  in 
almost  all  his  wishes.  It  might  be  said  that  by  the  same 
influence  that  he  had  in  the  council  Vv'here  he  presided, 
he  governed  also  the  other  house.  The}-  opposed  him 
only  in  one  single  point:  they  allowed  him,  indeed,  an 
over-ruhng  voice  in  the  council,  where  he  had  only  a 
treble  vote,  but  would  not  allow  him  the  same  power 
over  the  assembly.  (4)  In  every  thing  else  the  re- 
presentatives willingly  consented  to  new  alterations  in 
the  charter,  which  the  proprietary  had  granted  to  the 
people,  being  persuaded  that  he  would  not  propose  any 
thing  unless  for  their  advantage  These  alterations  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  a  dlmiimtion  of  the  number  of  members 
of  the  council  and  assembly,  of  a  grant  of  the  rig'ht  of 
hunting  and  fishing  on  all  unenclosed  lands,  and  of  a 
provision  that  the  estates  of  alien  inhabitants  not  yet  na- 
turalized, who  in  order  to  promote  emigration,  were  al- 
lowed to  hold  lands  in  common  witli  the  citizens,  should 
descend  to  their  heirs.  The  governor,  instead  of  a  tre- 
ble vote  which  he  had  in  the  council,  obtained  a  neg-a- 
tive  on  all  laws  and  resolutions;  the  bills  which  the  go- 
rernor  and  council  agreed  upon,  before  tliey  could  be 
sent  to  the  other  house  for  concurrence,  were  to  be 
posted  up  for  twenty  days  in  some  public  place  in  every 
county.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  judges  should 
be  appointed  by  the  council  out  of  a  double  lisFof 
,  names  to  be  presented  by  the  governor  or  his  lieutenant; 
all  the  rest  was  either  entirely  conformable  to  the  former 

1  The  law  which  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
confirming  the  plan  of  government  with  some  altera- 
tions, was  called  "  Jlct  of  Settlement. "  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations, 
vol.  2  p.  213,  &c. 

2  Votes  of  the  gencal  assembly,  vol.  1  p.  1 — 6. 
[This  code  has  been  since,  and  is  still  called  the 

SHEAT  tAW.  It  soon  ccased  to  be  in  force,  although 
most  of  its  provisions  were  often  re-enacted,  but  as  often 
repealed  by  the  council  in  England.] 

3  Franklin's.  Review,  p.  16,  English  edition,  [page  9 
Amencan  edition.] 

4  1  votes  p.  10, 


frame  of  government,  or  in  the  spirit  of  it.  The  acts 
and  resolutions  of  this  assembly  passed  with  much 
unanimity;  nay,  some  of  the  members  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  governor  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation,  beyond  the  bounds  that  he  had  himself  prescrib- 
ed. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  these  alterations  in 
the  form  of  the  government,  even  where  they  appeared 
to  encrease  the  power  of  the  proprietary,  were  still 
more  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  pains  which  Penn  took  to  simplify  the  constitution, 
evince  his  foresight  as  v/ell  as  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
A  man  of  Frankhn's  mind  and  genius,  therefore,  should 
not  have  echoed  the  language  which  at  a  later  period 
was  held  by  a  discontented  assembl}',  and  should  not 
have  accused  Peim  of  craftily  endeavouring  to  lessen 
the  freedom  that  he  had  promised.  The  journals  of  the 
assembly  which  this  severe  judge  himself  publishedj 
bear  testimony  that  that  body  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  the  proprietary  for  g-ranting  them  more  liberty 
than  they  had  expected.  (5) 

The  laws  that  were  enacted  in  this  session  were  not 
few;  but  they  were  as  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  as  those  of  the  former  assem- 
bly. They  also  show  how  cordially  the  membei's  of  the 
legislature  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  governor,  by 
whom  the  laws  had  for  the  most  part  been  originally 
proposed;  their  wisdom  appeared  in  the  sequel  by  the  ■ 
rapid  increase  of  the  province;  and  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  those  laws  directed  that  every  boy 
should  learn  a  trade,  so  that  there  should  be  no  idlers  in 
the  commonwealth,  but  that  the  poor  should  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  b}'  their  labour,  and  the  rich  find  as 
resource,  in  case  they  should  fall  into  poverty''  Hovr^ 
could  trade  fail  to  prospei-,  when  every  factor  who  de- 
frauded his  principal,  was  compelled  to  make  good  to 
him  all  the  damages  and  one  third  over;  where  not  only 
the  goods  and  chattels,  but  the  lands  of  the  debtor  were 
a  pledge  for  the  security  of  his  creditor^  How  could  dis- 
order prevail  when  every  county  elected  its  peace-ma- 
kers, whose  business  it  was  to  prevent  law  suits,  when: 
it  was  established  as  a  principle,  that  every  thing  which 
tended  to  excite  the  people  to  cruelt}',  immorality  and 
impiety  should  be  suppressed  and  severel}'  punished^ 
and  when  those  punishments  were  neither  bloody  noF 
cruel,  but  still  effectual'  (6) 

The  spirit  of  order,  industry  and  economy  by  wfn'cli 
Pennsylvania  always  so  nobly  disting-uishcd  herself  be^ 
fore  the  other  colonies,  was  produced  by  her  early  laws. 
It  succeeded  beyond  all  the  expectations  of  the  founder. 
In  the  first  year  nearly  thirty  ships  arrived  with  emi- 
grants from  England  and  Wales,  who  settled  themselves 
along  the  Delaware  up  to  the  lower  falls.  (7)  They 
were  mostly  Quakers,  who  were  not  only  Induced  to 
migrate  by  the  respect  which  they  bore  to  WiJIiarrj' 
Penn's  chai'acter,  but  also  by  the  oppression  to  which: 
they  continued  to  be  subject  in  England,  where  they 
were  constantly  vexed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  iBSr 
consequence  of  their  refusing  to  pay  tythes  and  other 
church  dues.  They  were  soon  followed  by  some  Irish^ 
men  and  Hollanders,  and  by  the  first  German  emigrarits, 
Quakers  from  Griesheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  whofounded 
Germantown.  (8)  As  these  settlers,  who  v/ere  reckon- 
ed to  amount  in  Pennsylvania  to  one  thousand  in  the 
first  year,  were  not  by  want  compelled  to  emigrate,  but 
determined  upon  it  on  full  and  mature  considerations, 

5  Review,  page  17.  53,  Eng.  ed.  [pp.  10,  41,  Amer, 
ed.]  1  votes  page  21. 

6  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  ed.  17'42,  append.  Chalmers- 
pp.  646.  649.  Pastorius,  page  21.  A  coiner  of  coun- 
terfeit money  was  sentenced  to  a  firve  of  £40,  and  to  pay 
the  nominal  value  of  all  counterfeit  coin  which  should  be 
brought  in  within  one  month.  These  coins  were  melt- 
ed and  delivered  oyer  to  the  criminal.  Psoud. 

7  1  Proud  217.  [The  fiil'is  of  Ti  entea  are  here  rnecvut 
as  there  ar^  none  lower.  J 

8  1  Proud  219,  2.30. ' 
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and  after  their  arrival  in  the  new  country,  were  united 
together  by  the  bands  of  brotherly  affection,  and 
disposed  to  aid  one  another  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
under  the  protection  of  a  mild  and  free  g-overnment,  the 
colony  soon  rose  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  its  fame 
spread  so  far  in  Europe,  that  in  tlie  three  first  3'ears 
fifty  ships  arrived,  freig-hted  with  emigrants  and  their 
servants.  There  were  among  them  many  Qualcers  from 
Wales,  who  founded  six  townships,  Merion,  Haverford, 
Radnor,  Newtown,  &c.  About  this  time  a  German  So- 
ciety was  formed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Duisburg, 
Bremen,  I>ubec  and  other  places,  who  undertook  in 
concert  to  send  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  and  to  open 
a  trade  with  that  countiy.  This  took  place  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Licentiate  Pastorius,  from  the  free  city 
of  VVindsheim,  who  carried  over  a  number  of  Germans, 
who  establi.shed themselves  at  Germantown,  and  brought 
that  place  into  great  repute.  (1)  The  first  settlers  en- 
countered considerable  difficulties,  because  they  had  to 
learn  by  experience,  the  best  and  most  convenient  man- 
ner of  settling  a  wilderness,  and  many  felt  the  want  of 
provisions,  from  which  they  were  not  seldom  relieved 
by  the  humanity  of  the  Indians.  The  want  of  horses  at 
that  early  period,  was  found  a  yei-y  great  harfship. 
The  christian  resignation  and  courage  of  these  pious  ad- 
venturers, and  the  hope  of  raising  to  the  Lord  a  free 
and  holy  people,  enabled  them  to  surmount  everj^  ob- 
stacle. (2)  Penn  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England  a  cir 
cumstantial  account  of  the  situation  of  his  province, 
which  indeed  showed  only  the  fair  side  of  it,  and  that  in 
the  clearest  light.  It  produced  the  desired  effect;  but 
the  hopes  which  he  entertained  of  introducing  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  into  Penns_ylvania,  by  means  of  French 
vine-dressers,  and  also  glass  and  linen  manufactories, 
and  the  whale  fishery,  were  not  realized.  (3) 

Hitherto  this  Province  had  been  considered  as  a  nu- 
merous family  under  the  guidance  of  a  beloved  father, 
and  indeed  William  Penn  deserved  this  name,  as  well 
for  the  moderate  use  which  he  made  of  his  preroga- 
tives, (4)  as  for  the  paternal  care,  with  which  he  pursu- 
ed every  object  that  tended  to  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  subject  to  his  government,  which  was  particularly 
shown  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  reports  which  reached  Europe  from  every  part  of 
the  colony,  even  those  brought  by  the  emigrants  who 
returned  home,  were  all  so  favourable,  that  the  number 
of  new  .settlers  continually  increased.  They  all  soon 
united  together  in  one  uniform  whole,  into  which  Penn 
and  the  principles  of  his  sect  infused  a  spirit  of  quiet  in- 
dustry, and  no  one  strove  to  exalt  himself  or  depress 
others.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  would  have  been  high- 
ly desirable  that  Penn  had  never  left  his  colony.  But 
after  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  circumstances  comr 
pelled  him  to  retui-n  to  England,  particularly  the  con- 
troversy about  boundaries  which  had  arisen  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  his  strong  attachment  to  his  religious 
brethren  on  whom  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters 
from  the  national  Church  were  now  executed  with  re- 
newed rigor.  (5) 

1  Pastorious,  Beschreibung  von  Pennsylvania.  [A 
Circum3tantial  Geographical  description  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  Francis  Daniel  Pastorious,  Frankf. 
and  Lipzig.  1700,  Oct. — 2d  edit.  1704,  the  same  abrid- 
ged, with  remarks,  Memminger  1792,  Oct.] 

2  William  Penn's  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; in  his  work. 

3  A  letter  from  AVilliam  Penn  to  the  Free  Societ)'  of 
Traders  to  the  Province  in  London  1683,  fol.,  and  in  2 
Caspipina's  letters,  154—209,-1  Proud  246,  &c. 

4  He  refused  in  the  beginning  to  accept  of  the  re- 
venue of  an  exportation  duty  on  certain  goods,  which 
was  freely  offered  him  by  the  assembly.  See  letter 
to  the  Free  Society,  he.  In  the  year  1684,  however, 
he  accepted  a  small  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors.  [1  Votes  27.] 

5  Of  the  rontroveray  with  tha  proprietary'  cf  Mary- 


Before  Penn  left  the  province,  he  made  short  jour- 
nies  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  Maryland 
where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  in  order  to 
negotiate  with  him  i.bcut  their  dificrcnces.  Lastly 
he  again  called  the  assembly  to  meet  at  New  Castle,  by 
which  several  laws  was  er,acted;  but  many  also  wera 
rejected  of  those  that  were  proposed.  The  most  re- 
markable of  those  that  were  passed,  were  a  bill  for  the 
security  of  the  governor's  life  and  person,  and  one  in 
which  a  new  revenue  was  granted  to  the  government. 
The  latter  which  laid  an  impost  on  all  spiritous  liquors 
imported  and  sold  in  taverns,  was  not,  however,  called 
a  tax  or  imposition;  this  denomination  was  rejected,  and 
it  was  thought  more  proper  to  call  it  an  excise.  The 
law  concerning  last  wills  and  intestate's  estates  was  con- 
firmed, and  it  was  provided  therein  that  a  father  could 
onl}'  dispose  of  one  third  of  his  estate,  and  that  of  intes- 
tate's estates,  one  third  should  go  to  the  widow,  and  the 
remaining  two  thirds  to  tlie  children,  so,  however,  that 
the  eldest  son  should  have  a  double  share,  which  last 
provision  did  not  entirelj"  agree  with  the  principles  on 
which  this  colon}'  was  founded.  A  much  wiser  measure 
was  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  coui't,  consisting  of 
five  Judges,  authorized  to  sit  by  turns  for  the  trial  of 
causes  in  the  different  counties.  The  near  departure  of 
the  governor  obliged  the  legislature  to  hasten  the  termi- 
nation of  their  session.  Penn  left  the  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  council,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thomas  Lloy'd,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
Quakers;  he  appointed  the  provincial  Judges  for  two 
years,  and  after  he  had  settled,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
the  remaining  business  of  the  government,  he  embarked 
in  July  1684  on  his  return  to  England.  On  board  the 
ship  he  wrote  a  moving  paternal  farewell  letter  to  his 
colony,  which  sliows  that  he  constantly  felt  a  lively  con- 
cern for  their  temporal  as  well  as  their  etemal  happi. 
ness.  (1) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  the  Colony  at  the  time  of  Penn's  departure.  Bis- 
sentions  soon  arise.    N.  Moore,  Chief  Justice,  removed. 
Executive  power  vested  in  five  Commissioners.  Neiu 
Dissentions.  John  Blaclavetl,  First  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or.   His  imprudent  conduct,  andiis  urihapvy  effects. 
Penn  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  his  colon}',  which 
already  had  cost  him  £3000  sterhng  in  a  most  promising 
situation,  and  to  witness  the  i-apid  rise  of  his  newly 
founded   capital,   ah'eady  containing  three  hundred 
houses,  large  and  small,  and  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  were,  moreover,  twenty  other  settlements,  inclu- 
ding those  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  (2)    In  England 
where  he  arrived  in  August  of  this  year,  he  did  not  find 
such  favourable  prospects;  for  his  religious  brethren 
were  still  persecuted,  and  great  fears  were  entertained 
for  all  protestants,  as  soon  as  James  II.  should  come  to 
the  throne.    ^Villiam  Penn  might  have  availed  himself 
of  these  apprehensions,  to  induce  more  emigrants  to  go 
into  his  province;  but  he  was  disinterested;  and  endea- 
voured to  move  the  King,  who  himself  was  anxious  for 
the  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  he  profesr 
sed,  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  others,  and 
particularly  to  the  Quakers.    Penn  himself  stood  high 
in  the  King's  favour  long  before  he  ascended  the  throne; 

land,  I  have  already  spoken  at  large  in  the  History  of 
that  State,  and  in  that  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  There 
is  only  here  to  be  added,  that  William  Penn  so  early  as 
October  1681,  sent  a  letter  to  divers  persons  who  had 
settled  themselves  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  in 
which  he  ordered  them  no  longer  to  pay  any  taxes  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  because  their  farms  were  within  the 
Pennsylvania  limits.  Some  of  those,  v  ho  did  not  like 
to  live  under  any  government,  accepted  this  notice;  but 
others  entirely  disregarded  it.  Chalmers  640.— 1  Proud 
265-283. 

1  See  that  letter  in  1  Proud  287. 

3  Oldmixon. 
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fertile  friendship  which  James  entertained  for  the  fathei', 
who  had  bravely  fought  under  his  Hag,  was  enjoyed, 
in  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  son,  who  by  that  means, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  King's  council  a  favor- 
able decree  in  his  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore.  His 
religious  brethren,  through  his  interposition,  were  now 
at  liberty  either  to  remain  quietly  in  England,  or  to  fol- 
low him  to  America,  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Penn  did  not  (as  his  adversary  did)  carry  that  decree 
peaceably  into  execution,  and  avail  himself  of  the  favor 
that  was  sliovvn  to  his  co-rehg-ionists,  to  return  to  his 
colony  attended  by  a  great  number  of  them. 

That  colony  required  his  presence  more  than  ever. 
The  constitution  was  not  yet  sufficiently  established, 
and  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  a  powerful  hand 
was  necessary  to  prevent  disorders,  and  to  maintain  the 
empire  of  the  laws,  particularly  of  those  calculated  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  virtue  and  morality;  (1)  the  dif- 
ferent authorities  did  not  support  each  other  as  they 
should  have  done;  and  union  did  not  sufficiently  prevail 
even  among  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  also 
appears  that  the  best  understanding  did  not  subsist  be- 
tween the  predominant  Quakers  and  those  of  other  ])er- 
suasions;  so  that  even  freedom  and  toleration  produced 
bitter  fruits  in  tliis  province,  because  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  founder  was  not  there. 

•  William  Penn  had  appointed  Nicholas  Moore,  a  Law- 
yer, and  president  of  the  English  Company  of  Free 
Traders  to  Pennsylvania,  for  whom  lie  entertained  a  par- 
ticular esteem,  to  the  office  of  Cliief  .Justice  of  the  Pro- 
vincial court,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, for  Philadelphia.  In  that  house,  however, 
there  arose  dissentions,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
felt  for  a  long- time.  While  it  maintained  with  jealous 
strictness  its  own  prerogatives,  it  disregarded  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  colony,  and  enacted  statutes  without 
having  previously  published  them  as  the  constitution  re- 
quired; in  consequence  of  which  we  find  on  their  jour- 
nals, at  this  early  period,  the  protest  of  some  of  tlie  mem- 
bers. (2)  Moore  had  incuiTcd  the  enmity  of  the  house, 
by  openly  opposing  some  of  their  measures,  pai'ticularly 
when  they  wanted  to  make  alterations  in  the  org'aniza- 
tion  of  courts  of  justice.  What  else  was  alleged  to  his 
charge,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  from  the  printed  re- 
cords. He  had,  undoubtedly,  allowed  himself  at  times, 
warm  and  disrespectful  espres.sions  against  the  house. 
He  had  also  become  involved  in  controversies  on  ac- 
count of  the  London  company  of  traders.  He  was  im- 
peached by  the  assembly  at  their  fii'st  sitting  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  ten  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  exhibited  against  him. (3)  In  order  perhaps, 
to  obtain  proofs  in  support  of  these  charges,  Patrick 
Robinson,  the  clerk  of  the  provincial  court,  was  ordered 
to  deliver  to  the  house,  or  at  least,  to  produce  before 
them  the  original  records  pf  the  proceedings  of  that  tri- 
bunal. This  he  refused  to  do,  and  Moore  supported 
him  in  his  refusal.  The  clerk  was  imprisoned,  and  de- 
clared by  the  house  to  be  a  violator  of  their  privileges  and 
an  enemy  to  the  province.  Moore  was  expelled  from 
the  house.  The  council  summoned  him  .several  times 
to  appear,  but  lie  always  declined  it;  so  that,  at  last, 
they  ordered  him  to  quit  the  bench  until  the  matter 
should  be  determined.  This  was  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  house  of  assembly,  who  were  anxious  for 
his  removal.  The  report  which  the  assembly  sent  to  the 
proprietary  on  this  busines.s,  gives  no  favourable  idea  of 
their  justice.  They  called  Mr.  Moore  an  aspiring  and 
corrupt  minister  of  state,  but  did  not  adduce  a  single 


1  [The  caves  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Delaware  which 
were  at  fir.st  used  as  dwellings  for  the  emigrants,  were 
now  converted  into  receptacles  of  vice  and  debauchery. 
Proud.] 

2.  1  Votes,  32. 

3.  These  articles  are  jiot  printed  in  the  journals  of  the 
house. 


positive  charge  against  him.  (1)  Penn's  answer  was 
mild  and  conciliating;  he,  however,  earnestly  advised 
his  commissionefs  notto  be  so  govcrnmentish;  (2)  nor 
so  loud  in  their  complaints,  and  he  begged  the  presi- 
dent, Lloyd,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  confirmed  in  his 
office  rather  to  try  to  quiet  the  persons  complained  of, 
and  to  compose  and  soften  them  by  private  vi.sits  and 
admonitions.  This  advice  was  probably  followed;  at 
least,  Moore  was  soon  after  invested  without  opposition 
with  the  superior  dignity  of  one  of  the  proprietary's 
commissioners:  (3)  and  the  proceedings  against  him 
and  Robinson  \i'ere  suffered  to  die  away,  although  the 
house  desired  much  to  see  them  prosecuted.  Whether 
other  complaints,  undeniably  founded,  of  the  increasing 
number  of  tippling  houses,  the  growth  of  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  also  of  certain  extortions,  &c.  were  con- 
nected with  these  disputes,  does  not  appear  from  the  ac- 
counts or  documents  in  our  possession.  (4) 

The  proprietary  now  learned  from  experience  that 
the  council  was  too  numerous,  and  therefore  too  un- 
wieldy to  exercise  the  executive  power  in  the  colony, 
and  introduce  order  into  its  administration.  Even  his 
personal  interest  suffered  from  the  disorder  that  prevail- 
ed; for  the  revenue  which  had  been  granted  to  him  was 
not  paid,  so  that  notwith.standing  the  considerable  sales 
that  he  made,  he  was  ali-eady  from  five  to  six  thousand 
pounds  sterling  (.5)  out  of  pocket  for  the  province  which 
had  been  given  him  by  way  of  indemnity.  (6)  He, 
therefore  appohited  five  commissioners  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  whose  head  were  Lloyd  and  Moore,  three  of 
whom  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum.  He  au- 
thorized them  to  represent  him  in  every  thing,  reserv- 
ing, howevei-,  to  himself,  a  right  to  confirm  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  commanded  them  at  the  same  time,  to 
restore  order  in  the  general  assembly;  and  to  keep  them 
within  the  constitutional  limits,  he  annulled  all  their 
laws,  except  the  fundamental  ones,  and  directed  a  new 
assembly  to  be  summoned,  to  rnake  better  laws.  The 
instructions  which  he  again  gave  to  them,  show  his  ho- 
nest zeal  for  the  welfare  and  morality  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  for  the  honour  of  his  already  envied  province 
They  ghow  how  much  he  had  at  heart  that  it  should  en. 
joy  a  mild  and  equitable  government.  (H) 

In  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  the  greatest 
unanimity  did  not  always  prevail,  but  they  did  not  break 
out  in  open  quarrels;  the  most  blameable  act  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  was  the  resolution  which  they 
took  ill  the  year  1688,  laying  on  their  members  a  solemn 
injunction  of  secrecy.  The  council  remonstrated  strong- 
ly against  it;  but  on  their  part  they  went  again  too  far, 
when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  committees  of 
the  house.  The  enacting  of  nev/  laws,  in  the  place  of 
those  that  had  been  annulled,  also  went  on  very  slowly, 
therefore  Lloyd  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  proprie- 
tary, who  did  not  accept  of  it;  he  was,  however,  obli- 
ged to  take  the  government  of  his  province  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  confide  it  to  a  single 


1  [What  the  author  calls  a  report  was  a  letter  to  the 
proprietary,  in  which  the  assembly  inform  him  that  they 
had  impeached  Nicholas  Moore  of  ten  articles  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  made  clear  proofs  of  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  council,  but  what  the  charges  or 
the  proofs  were  does  not  appear.    1  votes  35.] 

2  [An  expression  peculiar  to  William  Penn;  it  doea 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  made  use  of  it  in  the  let- 
ters to  which  the  author  alludes,  though  he  used  words 
that  carry  the  same  meaning.  See  the  letters  in  1  Proud, 
298,  299.] 

3  He  held  that  situation  until  his  death  in  1689.  Ro» 
binson  was  secretary  of  the  council. 

4  1  votes  33.  38.   1  Proud,  295.  300. 

5  [S24300  to  SS26640.] 

6  See  his  letters  in  1  Proud,  303.  397. 

7  1  Proud,  30r, 
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person  as  lieutenant  governor.  (1)  He  ofFered'this  of- 
fice to  Lloyd,  to  whom  he  intended  to  have  g-iven  two 
ass'stants,  bat  Lloyd  declined  it;  therefore  Penn's  choice 
(as  he  could  hardly  find  any  Quaker  that  would  accept 
of  the  place)  fell  upon  captain  John  Blackwell.  This 
gentleman  was  at  tliat  time  in  New-England,  and  had 
been  emploj-ed  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  not  only  in  mili- 
taiy  service;  but  in  missions  to  Ireland,  and  was  conse- 
quently accustomed  to  deal  with  violent  parties.  Penn 
related  of  him  that  in  both  kingdoms  he  had  acquii-ed 
the  reputation  of  an  able  and  honest  man.  His  conduct 
in  his  government,  however,  did  not  support  that  high 
character;  for  although  he  had  received  the  mildest  and 
most  equitable  instructions  from  the  proprietary,  who 
permitted  him  only  to  use  his  authorit)'  against  those 
who  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  fair 
means,  yet  he  began  very  early  to  excite  hatred  against 
his  government  (on  which  he  entered  in  December, 
1688, )  by  too  hasty  a  display  of  his  power.  He  did  not 
understand  the  peaceful  and  and  submissive  character  of 
the  Quakers,  who  till  then  had  always  been  the  ruling 
party  in  the  province.  In  short,  his  conduct,  before  the 
opening  of  the  first  general  assembly,  which  was  held 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  was  by  no  means  calculat- 
ed to  win  or  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  caused 
John  White,  one  of  the  representatives  from  New-Cas- 
tle, whom  the  assembly  afterwards  often  electedfor  their 
speaker,  to  be  imprisoned  contrary  to  law;  (2)  he  de- 
layed the  meeting  of  the  legislatm-e,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  unanimous  complaints  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. His  first  speech  to  them  was  not  at  all  cal- 
cidated  to  conciliate  their  favour.  He  was  in  fact  under 
rnanj'  embarrassments,  particularly  on  account  of  the  re- 
volution that  had  lately  happened  in  England,  and  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  whether  the  proprietary  would 
be  confirmed  in  his  power  and  in  his  possessions.  His 
instmctions  also,  by  which  he  was  ordered  to  annull  the 
former  laws,  placed  him  in  a  dehcate  predicament,  par- 
ticularly as  he  was  refused  to  use  the  great  seal  to  au- 
thenticate the  new  statutes.  He  acknowledged  all  these 
things  too  openly,  and  from  political  motives,  added  to 
it  the  proposal,  that  until  matters  should  be  settled  in 
England,  those  of  the  provincial  laws  only  which  were 
conformable  to  the  law  of  Eng'land  should  remain  in 
force,  and  where  these  failed,  the  law  of  England  should 
prevail. 

The  house  was  divided  in  opinion  and  some  members 
purposely  absented  themselves.  (3)  Those  who  re- 
mained, chiefly  Quakers,  not  being  a  sufficient  number 

1  Franklin  asserts  in  his  review,  page  39,  [page  12, 
Amer.  ed.]  and  Chalmers  as  well  as  Belknap  repeat  it 
after  him,  that  Penn  in  tlie  year  1686  had  ordered  the 
commissioners  to  withdraw  the  charter  which  he  had 
last  given  to  the  colony,  but  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  it  through.  Although  he  asserts  this  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  even 
in  the  votes  that  he  has  himself  published,  nor  in  Penn's 
instructions  to  the  commissioners.  The  error  arose, 
perhaps,  from  a  mistaken  construction  of  a  passage  in 
the  latter  document,  where  Penn  threatens  so  to  do,  if 
the  council  would  not  return  to  their  duty.  In  another 
letter  he  says:  that  the  government  of  the  province 
have  so  conducted  themselves,  that  the  charter  he  had 
given  them,  if  they  were  treated  according  to  theu-  de- 
serts, might  be  considered  as  forfeited,  &c.  But  of  his 
expressly  ordering  the  charter  to  be  taken  awa}',  there 
is  no  trace  to  be  found.    See  1  Proud,  304,  ,&c. 

2  [1  votes  54.] 

3  Franklin  says  in  his  review,  page  24.  [page  16  last 
Am.  ed.]  that  this  was  managed  by  the  treachery  of  the 
lieutenant  governor.  But  no  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  votes,  nor  in  the  answer  to  the  house;  it  appears 
that  the  house,  at  last  was  induced  by  the  council  to  re- 
tract the  charge  of  treason  which  they  had  made  against 
two  of  their  members.  Thus  their  conduct  was  marked 
by  bitterness,  disunion  and  hasty  proceedings. 


to  do  business  declared  in  an  answer  to  the  lieutenant 
governor,  that  they  were  credibly  iiiformed,  that  the 
proprietor  had  resolved  to  maintain  the  old  laws,  and 
thut  he  had  in  fact  retained  all  those  passed  in  his  ab- 
sence, (5)  and  rejected  none:  the  seal  was  only  refused 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  used  to  authenticate  laws 
contrary  to  their  charter.  Their  own  laws,  however  rci 
mained  in  force;  because  they  had  not  been  disallowed 
by  the  king.  They  rejected  the  proposition  of  substi- 
tuting the  Enghsh  law,  as  inconsistent  with  their  hber- 
ties,  otherwise  they  protested  of  their  attachment  to  the 
proprietor,  and  renewed  their  complaint  of  grievances, 
all,  however,  in  discreet  and  moderate  language.  But 
White  having  been  a  second  time  taken  out  of  his  dwel- 
ling, in  the  night  time,  and  carried  to  prison,  they  now 
showed  a  determined  and  resolute  countenance.  They 
demanded  that  nil  the  officers  of  the  police,  the  betray- 
ers of  civil  liberty,  who  had  been  aiding  in  White's  im- 
prisonment, shoidd  be  brought  before  them  to  answer 
for  their  conduct.  At  the  same  time  they  declared  the 
members,  by  name,  who  had  seceded  from  the  house  to 
be  abominable  traitors,  who  were  not  worthy  of  being, 
again  elected,  as  the  house  saw  that  they  would  soon  be 
dismissed.  The}'  laid  their  grievances  once  more  be- 
fore the  governor,  but  with  as  little  effect  as  before, 
so  that  the  leg-islature,  after  a  session  of  only  ten  days, 
separated  witliout  having  entered  upon  any  business. 
(6) 

The  result  of  these  unhappy  riiisunderstandings,  was. 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  began  to  entertain 
prejudices  against  the  proprietary,  and  indeed,  it  seems 
that  he  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  of  unsteadiness  in 
his  principles  of  government,  and  in  his  measures,  how- 
ever, he  be  clear  of  the  imputation  of  selfishness  which 
was  laid  to  his  charge.  The  principal  cause  of  these 
eiTors  is  easily  to  be  perceived  in  the  situation  of  a  young 
colony,  whose  government  reposed  on  untried  principles 
and  which  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  to  which  it  had 
not  been  accustomed. 


5  This  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  3d  article  of  the 
instructions  in  which  the  proprietor  says  that  "  he  had 
often  and  in  vain,  desired  that  the  laws  should  be  sent 
over  to  him."    1  Proud,  339. 

6  1  votes  49,  56.  Franklin  Review,  19 — 24.  [12 — 
17  Am.  ed.] 


LAWS, 
Agreed  upon  in  England,  &c. 
I- 

That  the  charter  of  liberties,  declared,  granted  and 
confirmed  the  fve  and  twentieth  day  of  the  Second 
month,  called  April,  1682,  before  divers  witnesses,  by 
I'Vilham  Penn,  governor  and  chief  proprietor  of  Penn- 
silvania,  to  all  the  freemen  and  planters  of  the  said  pro- 
vince; is  hereby  declared  and  approved,  and  shall  be 
forever  held  as  fundamental  in  the  government  thereof, 
according  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  said  char* 
ter. 

n. 

That  every  inhabitant  in  the  said  province,  that  is  or 
.shall  be  a  purchaser  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  or 
upwards,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  every  person  who 
shall  have  paid  his  passage,  and  taken  up  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  at  one  penny  an  acre,  and  have  cultivated 
ten  acres  thereof;  and  every  person  that  hath  been  a 
sei-vant  or  bondman,  and  is  free  by  his  service,  that  shall 
have  taken  up  his  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  cultivated 
twenty  thereof;  and  every  inhabitant,  artificer,  or  other 
resident  in  the  said  province,  that  pays  scot  and  lot  to 
the  government,  shall  be  deemed  and  accounted  a  free- 
man of  the  said  province:  and  evei-y  such  nerson  shall 
and  may  be  capable  of  electing  or  being  el'ected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  provincial  council  or  general 
assembly  in  the  said  province. 


LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


III. 

That  all  elections  of  members,  or  representatives  of 
the  people  and  freemen  of  the  province  of  Pennsilva- 
nia,  to  serve  in  provincial  council  or  g-eneral  assembly 
to  be  held  within  the  said  province,  shall  be  free  and 
%'oluntary:  and  that  the  elector,  that  shall  receive  any 
reward  or  g-ift,  in  meat,  drink,  monies,  or  otherwise, 
shall  forfeit  his  rig-ht  to  elect;  and  such  person  as  shall 
directly,  or  indirectly  g-ive,  promise,  or  bestovV  such  re- 
ward as  aforesaid,  to  be  elected,  shall  forfeit  his  election, 
and  be  thereby  incapable  to  serve  as  aforesaid:  and  the 
provincial  council  and  general  assembly  shall  be  the  sole 
judg'es  of  the  i-eg'ularitv  or  irreg'ularlty  of  the  elections 
.of  their  own  respective  members. 

IV. 

That  no  money  or  g'oods  shall  be  raised  upon,  or  paid 
by  any  of  the  people  of  this  province  by  way  of  public 
tax,  custom,  or  contribution,  but  by  a  law  for  that  pur- 
pose made;  and  whosoever  shall  levy,  collect,  or  pay 
any  monej'  or  g-oods  contrary  thereto  shall  be  held  a 
public  enemy  to  the  province,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  thereof 
V. 

That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  justice  shall  neither 
be  sold,  denied,  or  delayed. 

VI. 

That  in  all  courts,  all  persons  of  all  persuasions  may 
freely  appear  in  their  own  way,  and  according'  to  their 
own  manner,  and  there  ^lersonally  plead  their  own  cause 
themselves,  or  if  unable,  by  their  friend:  and  the  first 
process  shall  be  the  exhibition  of  the  complaint  in  court, 
fourteen  days  before  the  trial;  and  that  the  party  com- 
plained against  may  be  fitted  for  the  same,  he  or  she 
shall  be  summoned,  no  less  than  ten  days  before,  and  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  delivered  him  or  her,  at  his  or  her 
dwelling  house.  But  before  the  complaint  of  any  per- 
901?  be  received,  he  sliall  solemnly  declare  in  court,  that 
he  believes  in  his  conscience  his  cause  is  just. 

VU. 

That  all  pleadings,  processes,  and  records  in  court 
shall  be  short,  and  in  English,  and  in  an  ordinary  and 
pl?.in  character,  that  they  may  be  understood,  and  justice 
speedily  administered.  .  .' 

VIII. 

That  all  trials  shall  be  by  twelve  men,  and  as  near  as 
miay  be,  peers  or  equals,  and  of  the  neighbourlxood,  and 
,  snen  without  just  exception;  in  cases  of  life  there  shall 
.be  first  twenty-four  returned  by  the  sheriffs  for  a  grand 
jnquest,  of  whom  twelve  at  least  shall  find  the  complaint 
to  be  true,  and  then  the  twelve  men,  or  peers,  to  be 
likewise  returned  by  the  sheriff,  shall  have  the  final 
judgment.  But  reasonable  challen.ges  shall  be  always 
admitted  against  the  said  twelve  men,  or  any  of  them. 
IX. 

That  all  fees  in  all  cases  shall  be  moderate,  and  set- 
Jtled  by  the  provincial  council  and  general  assembly,  and 
be  hung  up  in  a  table  in  every  respective  court;  and 
whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  taking  more,  shall  pay 
two-fold,  and  be  dismissed  his  eraployuient,  one  moiety 
of  which  shall  go  to  the  party  wronged. 

X. 

That  all  prisons  shall  be  work-houses  for  felons,  va- 
grants, and  loose  and  idle  persons;  whereof  one  shall  be 
in  every  county. 

XI. 

That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties, unless  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evi- 
dent, or  the  presumption  is  great. 

XII. 

That  all  persons  wrongfully  imprisoned  or  prosecuted 
at  law,  shall  have  double  damages  against  the  informer 
or  prosecutor. 

XIII. 

That  all  prisons  shall  be  free  as  to  fees,  food,  and  lodg- 
ing. 

XIV. 

That  all  lands  and  goods  shall  be  liable  to  pay  debts. 


except  where  there  is  legal  issue,  and  then  all  the  goods, 
and  one  third  of  the  land  only. 

XV. 

That  all  wills  in  writing  attested  by  two  witnesses, 
shall  be  of  the  same  force,  as  to  lands,  as  other  convey- 
ances, being  legally  proved  within  forty  days,  either 
within  or  without  the  said  province. 

XVI. 

That  seven  years  quiet  possession  shall  give  an  un- 
questionable right,  except  in  cases  of  infants,  lunatics, 
married  women,  or  persons  beyond  tlie  seas. 

XVII. 

That  all  briberies  and  extortions  whatsoever,  shall  he 
severely  punished. 

xvm. 

That  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  saving  mens 
contenements,  merchandize,  or  wainage. 

XIX. 

That  all  marriages  (not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,, 
as  to  nearness  of  blood  and  affinity  by  marriage)  shall  be 
encouraged;  but  the  parents  or  guardians  shall  be  first 
consulted  and  the  marriage  shall  be  published  before  it 
be  solemnized;  and  it  shall  be  solemnized  by  taking  one 
another  as  husband  and  wife,  before  credible  witnesses, 
and  a  certificate  of  the  whole,  under  the  hands  of  par- 
ties and  witnesses,  shall  be  brought  to  the  proper  regis- 
ter of  that  county,  and  shall  be  registered  in  Itis  of- 
fice. 

XX. 

And  to  prevent  frauds  and  vexatious  suits  within  the 
said  province,  that  all  charters,  gifts,  grants,  and  con- 
veyances of  land,  (except  leases  for  a  year  or  under) 
and  all  bills,  bonds,  and  specialties  above  J}.ve  pounds, 
and  not  under  three  months,  made  in  the  said  province, 
shall  be  enx-olled  or  registered  in  the  public  enrolment 
office  of  the  said  province,  within  the  space  of  two 
months  next  after  the  making-  thereof,  else  to  be  void  in 
law.  And  all  deeds,  grants,  and  conveyances  of  land, 
(except  as  aforesaid)  within  the  said  province, and  made 
out  of  the  said  province,  shall  be  enrolled  or  registered 
as  aforesaid,  within  six  months  next  after  the  making 
thereof^  and  settling  and  constituting  an  ensolvent  office 
or  register  within  the  said  province,  else  to  be  void  in 
law  against  all  persons  whatsoever. 

XXI. 

That  all  defacers  or  corrupters  of  charters,  gifts, 
grants,  bonds,  bills,  wills,  contracts,  and  conveyances, 
or  that  shall  deface  or  falsify  any  enrolment,  registry,  or 
record  within  this  province,  shall  make  double  satisfac- 
tion for  the  same;  half  whereof  shall  go  to  the  party 
wronged,  and  they  shall  be  dismissed  of  all  places  of 
trust,  and  be  publicly  disgraced  as  false  men. 

XXII. 

That  there  shall  be  a  register  for  births,  mamages, 
burials,  wills,  and  letters  of  administration^  distinct  from 
the  other  registry. 

XXIII. 

That  there  shall  be  a  register  for  all  servants,  where 
their  names,  time,  wages,  and  days  of  payment  shall  be 
registered. 

XXIV. 

That  all  lands  and  goods  of  felons  shall  be  liable  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  party  wronged  twice  the  value$ 
and  for  want  of  lands  or  goods,  the  felons  shall  be  bond- 
men to  work  in  tlie  common  prison  or  woj-khouse,  or 
otherwise,  till  the  party  injured  be  satisfied. 

XXV. 

That  estates  of  capital  offenders,  as  traitors  and  mur- 
derers, shall  go  one  third  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  suf- 
ferer, and  the  remainder  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  crimi- 
nal. 

XXVI. 

That  all  witnesses  coming  or  called  to  testify  their 
knowledge  in  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  in  any  court,  or 
before  any  lawful  authority  within  the  said  province, 
shall  there  give  or  dehver  in  their  evidence  or  testimo- 
ny by  solemnly  promising  to  speak  the  truth,  <he  whol* 
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truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  matter  or  thing- 
in  question.  And  in  case  any  person  so  called  to  evi- 
dence; shall  be  convicted  of  v/ilful  falsehood,  such  per- 
son shuU  suffer  and  undergo  such  damage  or  penalty,  as 
the  person  or  persons  against  whom  he  or  she  bore  false 
witness,  did  or  should  undergo;  and  shall  also  make  satis- 
faction to  the  party  wronged,  and  be  publicly  exposed 
as  a  false  witness,  never  to  be  credited  in  any  court,  or 
before  any  magistrate  in  the  said  province. 

XXVIL 

And  to  the  end  that  all  officers  chosen  to  serve  within 
this  province,  may  with  more  care  and  diligence  answer 
the  trust  reposed  iii  them,  it  is  agreed,  that  no  such  per- 
son shall  enjoy  inoi-e  than  one  public  office  at  one 
time. 

XXVIII. 

That  all  children  within  this  province  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill, 
to  the  end  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to 
live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want. 
XXIX. 

That  servants  be  not  kept  longer  than  their  time,  and 
such  as  are  careful  be  both  justly  and  kindly  used  in 
tlieir  service,  and  put  in  fitting  equipage  at  the  expira- 
tion thereof,  according  to  custom. 

XXX. 

That  all  scandalous  and  malicious  reporters,  backbi- 
ters, defamei-s,  and  spreaders  of  false  news,  whether 
against  magistrates  or  private  persons,  shall  be  accord- 
ingly severely  punished,  as  enemies  to  the  peace  and 
concord  of  tliis  province. 

XXXL 

That  for  the  encouragement  of  the  planters  and  tra- 
ders in  this  province,  who  are  incorporated  into  a  so- 
ciety, the  patent  granted  to  them  by  WiUiam  Penn, 
governor  of  the  said  province,  is  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed. 

xxxii. 

»  *  *  *  *  *  * 

•  ,  »  *  *  --if  *  * 

*  «  ♦  *  *  )ii  * 

XXXIII. 

That  all  factors,  or  correspondents  in  the  said  pro- 
vvince,  wronging -their  employers,  shall  make  satisfaction 
and  one-third  over,  to  the  said  employers:  and  in  case 
of  the  death  of  any  such  factor  or  correspondent,  the 
committee  of  trade  shall  take  care  to  secure  so  much  of 
the  deceased  party's  estate,  as  belongs  to  his  said  re- 
spective employers. 

XXXIV. 

That  all  treasurers,  judges,  masters  of  the  rolls, 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  and 
persons  whatsoever^  relating  to  coCirts  or  ti-ials  of  causes, 
or  any  other  service  in  the  government;  and  all  mem- 
bers elected  to  serve  in  provincial  council  and  general 
assembly,  and  all  thathave  right  to  elect  such  members, 
shall  be  such  as  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  not 
convicted  of  ill  fame,  or  unsober  and  dishonest  conver- 
sation, and  that  are  of  tv/enty-one  years  of  age  at  least; 
and  that  all  such  so  qualified,  shall  be  capable  of  the 
said  several  employments  and  privileges  as  aforesaid. 
XXXV. 

That  all  persons  living  in  this  province  who  confess 
and  acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God, 
to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  World; 
j     and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live 
i     peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be 
■   molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or 
j     practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shaD  they 
be  compelled  at  any  time  to  fi'equent  or  maintain  any  re- 
I     ligious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatever. 

XXXVI. 

;  .     That  according  to  the  good  example  of  primitive 
1  ;  christians,  and  the  ease  of  the  creation,  every  first  day 
'    of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's  Day,  people  shall  abstain 
from  their  common  daily  labour,  that  they  may  the  bet- 


ter dispose  themselves  to  worship  God  according  td 
their  understandings. 

XXXVII. 

That  as  a  careless  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice 
draws  the  wrath  of  God  upon  magistrates,  so  the  wild- 
ness  and  loosness  of  the  people  provoke  the  indignation 
of  God  against  a  country:  Therefore,  that  all  offences 
against  God;  as  swearing,  cursing,  lying,  prophane  talk- 
ing, drunkenness,  drinking  of  healths,  obscene  words,, 
incest,  sodomy,  rapes,  whoredom,  fornication;,  and  other 
uncleanness  (not  to  be  repeated)  all  treasons,  mispri- 
sons, murders,  duels,  felony,  sedition,  maims,  forcible, 
entries,  and  other  violences  to  the  persons  and  estates  of 
the  inhabitants  within  this  province:  all  prizes,  stage" 
plays,  cards,  dice.  May  games,  gamesters,  masques,  re- 
vels, bull-baitings,  cock-fightings,  and  the  like,  which 
excite  the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelt}-,  loosness  and  ir- 
religion,  shall  be  respectively  discouraged  and  severely 
punished,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor and  freemen  in  provincial  council  and  general  as- 
sembly; as  also  all  proceedings  contrary  to  these  lawsj 
that  are  not  here  made  expressly  penal. 

XXXVIII. 

That  a  copy  of  these  laws  shall  be  hung  up  in  the 
provincial  coimcil,  and  in  public  courts  of  Justice:  ami 
that  they  shall  be  read  yearly  at  the  opening  of  every 
provincial  council  and  general  assembly,  and  court  of 
justice;  and  their  assent  shall  be  testified,  by  their 
standing-  up  after  the  reading  thereof. 

XXXIX. 

That  there  shall  be  at  no  time  any  alteration  of  any  of 
these  laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  governor,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  and  six  parts  of  seven  of  the  freemen,- 
met  in  provincial  council  and  general  assembly. 

XL. 

That  all  other  matters  and  things  not  herein  provided 
for,  which  shall  and  may  concern  the  public  justice, 
peace  or  safety  of  the  said  province,-  and  the  raising  and 
imposing  taxes^  customs,  duties,  or  other  charges  what- 
soever,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  referred  to  the  order 
prudence  and  determination  of  the  governor  and  Free- 
men in  provincial  council  and  general  assembly,  to  be 
held  from  time  to  time  in  the  said  province. 

Signed  and  sealed  bi/  the.  governor  and  freemen  afore- 
said, the  Mx\\  day  of  the  Xh'n-A  Month,  called  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-two. 

REPORT  RESPECTING  SMALL  POX. 

The  Abstract  of  the  evidence  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Fhiladelphia ;  published  in  page 
321. 

"  We  will  now  proceed  to  ky  before  the  society  an 
abstract  of  the  several  letters  received  in  answer  to  our 
printed  circular,  viewing  this  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cating the  liveliest  idea  of  the  acutual  state  of  profes- 
sional sentiment  here.  Jn  making  this  abstract  many 
highly  interesting  details  must  of  necessity  be  omitted, 

but  it  isconceivedthey  will  not  be  lost  if  securely  placed 
in  the  archives. 

Ur.  Atlee,  Sen.  reports  no  case  of  genuine  small  pox 
after  successful  vaccination;  nor  death  from  modified 
small  pox:  but  has  witnessed  one  fatal  case  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  previously  had  inoculated  small  qos. 

Dr.  Atlee,  Jr.  has  seen  only  one  case  of  genuine  small' 
pox  in  a  vaccinated  subject.  In  this  case  the  vaccina- 
tion had  been  performed  by  a  "highly  distinguished 
practitioner  now  deceased,"  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
vaccine  phenomena;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dr. 
Atlee  found  only  a  dullwhUe  mark  instead  of  the  cica- 
tnx  and  foveolx.  Has  witnessed  no  death  from  modified- 
small  pox,  nor  a  case  of  genuine  variola  after  variola:: 
but,  "I  have  seen  severe  cases  of  varioloid,  after  the; 
contagion  had  been  received  in  either  way.  None  of 
these  were  fatal."  Lastly,  «'  My  own  personal  observa- 
tion," says  Dr.  Atlee,  "  has  in  no  degree  tended  to 
weaken  my  coiifi4ence  in  vaccination,  having  tested  Its, 
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efficacy  by  exposing  my  own  children,  and  some  of  my 
patients,  to  small  pos  of  a  fatal  character  with  perfect 
impunity."^' 

Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  physician  to  the  Small  Pox  Hos- 
pital. Believing-  that  the  lig-litest  case  of  what  has 
been  termed  varioloid  will  produce  small  pos  in  the  un- 
■protected,  I  must  regard  them  as  the  same  disease." 
Premising  this  explanation,  Dr.  B.  informs  us,  that  he 
has  had  under  his  personal  notice  38  cases  of  small  pox 
'subsequent  to  vaccination— some  very  violent  and  some 
exceedino^ly  mild.  What  proportion  of  these  would  by 
.  -  -other  physicians  have  been  called  genuine  small  pos,  he 
'is  unable  to  say.  Dr.  B.  remarks,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  determine  whether  vacination  had  been 
■properly  performed  in  these  cases.  His  information, 
•shewingthat  they  had  been  vaccinated,  v/as  drawn  from 
■the  patients,  their  friends,  the  cicatrix,  and  in  one  in- 
instance  the  vacclimtor,  a  gentleman  to  be  relied  on: 
V  where  the  cicatrix  was  wanting,  the  case  v/as  not  con- 
sidered as  a  vaccinated  one. 

Dr.  B.  states,  that  he  has  known  no  death  from  modi- 
fied small  pox,  and  believes  no  such  death  has  occurred; 
but  has  lost  four  patients  with  small  poi,  taken  after  va- 
..-cination,  viz:  1.  Lewis  Jackson  (coloured,)  who  was 
'        Vaccinated  in  Boston  ten  years  ago,  and  was  doing  well 
'  'until  attacked  by  diarrhea,  which  carried  him  off  after 
■■  'being  17  days  in  the  hospital.    2.  Catharine  Brown  (_co- 
,      '  loured.)  vaccinated  8  years;  doing  well  until  an  abortion 
N         with  considerable  uterine  hemorrhage  took  place,  after 
which  she  grew  worse  and  died,  being  14  days  in  the 
hospital.  3.  John  Morris  (coloured,)  and  4.  Geo.  Epply 
'(white  man,)  the  former  vaccinated  7,  and  the  latter  14 
years   previously,  were  the   other  individuals.  _  John 
Morris  was  3  days,  and  George  Epply  4  days  in  the 
hospital. 

Dr.  Brinckle  further  informs  us,  that  he  has  had  14 
•cases  of  secondary  small  pox,  of  which  12  occurred 
'after  previous  inocculation,  and  2  after  previous  natural 
small  pox.    Two  of  these  14  died,  to  wit,  James  Pritch- 
ard  and  Spencer  Jackson. 

Dr.  B.  although  he  admits  that  the  facts  which_  have 
'fcome  under  his  "  personal  notice  have  tended  in  no 
srnall  degree"  to  weaken  his  confidence  in  the  "  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal 

■  ■effects  of  small  pox,"  yet  would  not  have  it  inferred, 
that  he  is  "  prepared  to  abandon  vaccination,  or  that  its 
■■efficacy  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  effects  of  small 

■  ■  pox  is  considered  by  me  (Dr.  B.)  as  inferior  to  inocuk- 
■tion."  "  Most  unequivocally  do  I  avow  my  conviction, 
that  vaccination  is  still  to  be  preferred  to  inoculation." 

■  The  result  of  his  experience  establishes  him  in  the  be- 
lief that  "  when  the  disease  occurs  in  the  vaccinated  it 
is  usually  lighter  than  when  it  tiikes  place  in  the  inocu- 
lated." .  ,         .  , 

In  a  second  note  he  says,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
Vinderstood,  that  until  the  occurrence  of  the  present 
'epidemic,  I  never  met  with  a  case  of  small  pox  (neither 
g-enuine  nor  modified)  subsequent  to  vaccination  or  va- 
riolation, although  I  had  seen  many  of  the  vaccinated, 
and  some  of  the  variolated  exposed  to  it.  On  hearing 
'  of  cases  of  variola  occuring  after  vaccina,  I  was  therefore 
led  to  believe  that  the  vaccination  could  not  have  been 
properly  performed.  But  when  personal  observation 
convinced  me,  that  individuals,  who  bore  '  prima  facie' 
evidence  of  having  been  properly  variolated,  could  again 
have  small  pox,  the  conviction  was  irresistible,  that  the 
same  thing  could  occasionally  hajipen  after  vaccination, 
impressed  with  this  behef,  my  confidence  in  vaccina- 
tion is  in  one  sense,  and  only  in  one  sense,  weakened. 
But  my  confidence  in  the  prophylactic  power  of  inocu- 
■aatioR,  as  well  as  of  natural  variolation,  has  diminished  in 
.•an  equal,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree. 

"  Decidedly  favom-able,  then,  as  I  am  to  vaccination, 
I  should  really  do  injustice  to  the  discovery  of  the  im- 
mortal Jenner,  were  I  to  contend  that  a  properly  vacci- 
nated individual  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
subsequently  sXiwt^^  by  sm^U  pox, 


"  To  Conclude,^ — the  result  of  my  present  conviction 
is,  that  when  smallpox  ^oes  not  prevail  with  Mwijsiic^ 
malignity  vaccination  is  a  complete  safeguard  to  the  con- 
stitution'. But  when  small  pox  does  prevail  with  wiusual 
malignity,  vaccination  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  still  quite 
as  eflisctual  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  effects  of 
small  pox  as  variolation,  ■vvhetlier  natm'ally  or  artificially 
induced. 

The  following  additional  note  will  explain  itself. 

"  March  8,  1828. 

"  Gentlemeit, 

"I  imderstand  a  report  is  in  circulation,  that  Dr.  Phy-  ■ 
side's  confidence  in  vaccination  has,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  been  gradually  diminishing.  Knov^/ing  the  report  | 
to  be  without  foundation,  I  unhesitatingly  assume  the  re-  l 
sponsibility  of  stating  most  explicitly. 

"1.  That  Dr.  Physick's  confidence  in  vaccination 
has  not  been  diminishing  for  the  last  ten  years. 

"  2.  That  Dr.  Physick  has  as  much  confidence  in  va- 
cination now  as  he  ever  had.  ' 

"3.  That,  as  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Physick's  confidence 
in  vaccination;  he  still  continues  to  recommend  it. 
"I  have  the  honour, to  be.  Gentlemen, 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  D.  BRINCKLE," 
"Drs.  Meigs,  Coxe  and  Condle, 

"  Committee  from  Medical  Society." 

Dr.  Henry  Bond,  in  five  years  last  past,  has  had  two 
cases  of  small  pox  after  reputed  vaccination.    One  of  I 
these  was  a  boy  eight  years  old,  vaccinated  four  years 
before  by  a  physician  who  had  no  record  or  remem- 
brance of  the  fact,  his  arms  liad  no  cicatrix,  and  his 
friends  were  of  the  very  lowest  class.  This  patient  died,  J 
when  the  secondary  fever  supervened,  of  what  appear-  I 
ed  to  be  genuine  small  pox.  The  Second  case  described  I 
by  Dr.  Bond,  fi-om  the  early  fall  of  the  crusts,  &c.  I 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  modified.  -  His  patient  | 
recovered.    The  committee  consider  these  cases  as  not  I 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  assertions  of  Dr.  B.  that  he  i 
has  seen  no  case  where  there  was  danger  of  death  or  de- 
formity  in  an  individual  who  had  been  undoubtedly  ' 
vaccinated.  He  states  that  he  could  cite  numerous  cases 
in  proof  of  tlie.  protective  efficacy  of  vaccination,  but 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  do  so.  \- 

Dr.  John  Barnes  relates  his  experience  as  having  been 
derived  from  the  occurrence  of  small  pox  and  varioloid 
disease  to  the  amount  of  between  two  and  three  hun-  !■ 
dred  cases,  and  replies  to  the  whole  of  our  queries—  t 
None. 

Dr.  John  Bell  has  seen  cases  of  eruptive  disease,  re-  \ 
sembling  small  pox  in  all  essential  particulars,  after  vac-  ,■ 
cination;  the  evidence  of  this  operation  being  derived 
from  the  scar,  or  the  information  of  parents  or  friends : 
but  he  has  seen  no  instance  of  death  from  the  above- 
mentioned  cases.  He  has  had  no  case  of  secondary 
small  pox  during  the  present  visitation.  He  refers  to  the 
four  exai-nples  of  this  sort,  of  which  a  history  has  already 
been  given  in  Mitchell  afid  Bell's  account  of  the  small 
pox  of  1823 — 4.  See  the  North  Am.  Med.,  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Although,  of  a  given  number  of  cases  of  small  pox  i 
after  vaccination,  he  has  seen  more  violent  attacks  this 
season  than  informer  epidemic:  jet,  on  a  review  of  the 
whole  evidence,  not  inconsiderable,  he  can  confidently 
assert  that  no  facts  have  come  under  his  personal  notice,    ■  : 
tending-,  in  any  degree,  to  weaken  his  confidence  in  the  j 
efficacy  oi  vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  i  l 
effects  of  small  pos.    Wherever  the  danger  (with  one  I 
exception)  has  been  imminent,  he  has  had  good  reasons    '  i 
to  doubt  if  the  vaccination  was  properly  performed.  In  f  I 
these  doubtful  cases  (which  have  all  recovered)  the   IS  i 
symptoms  were  such  as  in  unequivocal  small  pox  would  I-  j 
have  augured  a  fatal  determination. 

Dr.  Franklin  Bache  has  seen  no  case  of  genuine  small  ,  |  a 
pox  occurring  after  vaccination  or  precedent  variola,  ijli 
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nor  death  from  modified  small  pox.  To  the  sixth  query 
he  replies  negatively. 

John  R.  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — We  have  been  favour- 
ed by  this  gentleman  with  a  most  interesting-  communi- 
cation, in  which  we  find  abundance  of  both  facts  and  ar- 
guments, to  coiTob orate  the  testimony  which  he  has 
precedently  given  on  the  subject  of  vaccination.  Dr. 
Coxe  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  vaccination  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"  Twenty-six  years,"  says  he,  "have  just  elapsed,  since 
I  first  succeeded  in  inti'oducing  the  vaccine  disease  into 
Philadelphia:  a  new  generation  has  within  that  period 
sprung  up,  who  owe  their  safety  from  the  small  pox  to 
the  former  disease.  If  we  suppose  the  population  of 
Philadelphia  to  amount  only  to  120,000,  we  shall  pro- 
bably not  err  in  stating  the  vaccinated  portion  at  one 
half:  we  have  had,  in  the  period  named,  the  small  pox 
several  times  amongst  us;  but  although  the  inoculation  for 
that  disease  has  been  long  suspended,  except  as  a  test 
after  the  vaccine,  we  have  never  seen  it  spread  amongst 
that  immense  number  who  have  been  vaccinated!  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  one  half  of  a  city,  like  Phila- 
delphia, could  have  so  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of 
an  epidemic  if  they  had  not  securely  opposed  the  egis 
9f  Jenner  to  that  loathsome  and  dangerous  disease? 
Where  are  the  numerous  vestiges,  now,  of  its  frightful 
ravages.  It  is  now  as  rare  to  see  a  person  disfigured 
from  the  small  pox,  as  it  was  commore  formerly."  . 
•  .  .  .  .  "It  will,  I  thmk,  be  found,  that  the  de- 
scription of  varioloid  is  very  similar  to  that  of  many  of 
the  cases  of  small  pox  as  laid  down  by  the  old  writers 
on  the  subject;  and  more  pai-ticulady  of  some  of  those 
anomalous  ones,  which  were  appai-ent  in  almost  eveiy 
epidemic  described.  It  is  well  to  remember,  that  few 
physicians  now  living  have  ever  witnessed  such  an  epi- 
demic; and  our  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  a 
close  comparison  of  our  so  called  cases  of  varioloid  with 
the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed small  pox  in  every  shape  and  feature.  Let  such 
a  compai-ison  be  strictly  instituted  between  the  accounts 
left  us  by  Sydenham,  Morton  and  writers  even  preced- 
.  ingtliem,  and  those  of  varioloid  and  modified  small  pox 
of  the  present  period,  and  a  sti-ong  analogy  wLu  be 
found  to  exist  between  them." 

We  will  cite  further,  from  professor  Coxe's  commu- 
nication, the  following: 

"  There  appears  no  individual  in  the  United  States, 
probably  in  the  world,  who  has  a  more  undoubted  right 
to  question  the  assertions  made  against  vaccination 
than  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee.  Him- 

■  self,  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  subjected  to  itsinfluence, 
now  upwards  of  26  years  of  age;  (he  was)  immediately 
afterwards  submitted  to  every  possible  means  of  vario- 

' .  lous  infection.  Inoculated  during  a  srccessive  series 
of  years,  probably,  at  least  fifty  times  by  myself  and 

,  subsequently  repeated  by  his  own  hands;  he  was  like- 
wise exposed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  held  in  the 

i  arms  of  an  individual  in  the  most  malignant  state  of  small 
pox,  not  more  than  ten  weeks  after  the  termination  of 
the  vaccine. 

"  This,  together  with  numerous  other  trials  on  the 
subject  made  with  every  possible  care  and  precaution, 
many  of  which  are  detailed  in  my  treatise  on  vaccina- 
,  tion  published  in  1802,  fuUy  satisfied  my  mind,  that  the 
.  vaccine  was  entitled  to  every  praise,  as  a  preservative 
against  small  pox,  which  had  beeen  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
illustrious  Jenner."  He  proceeds  to  state  that  he  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  case  that  has  thus  come 
under  his  care  has  been  affected  subsequently  with  what 
is  termed  the  varioloid.  The  committee  regret  that 
they  cannot  include  the  whole  of  this  very  interesting 
communication  in  their  report.    They  hope  it  will  be 

■  given  to  the  pubhc  in  a  separate  form. 

Dr.  D.  Theodore  Coxe  has  seen  no  g-enuine  small  pox 
;  after  vaccination,  nor  death  from  modified  small  pox- 
has  seen  three  cases  of  variola  subsequent  to  inoculated 
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variola.  One  (an  old  black)  died.  He  does  not  feel  as- 
sured that  this  man  had  ever  been  truly  affected  with 
the  disease.  His  confidence  in  the  protective  efficacy 
of  vaccine  cornplete. 

Dr.  Comstock  reports,  that  no  facts  have  come  under 
his  notice  which  diminish  his  confidence  in  regard  to 
vaccination. 

Dr.  D.  Francis  Condie,  physician  to  out-door  poorfor 
the  western  district  Of  Southwark,  has  seen  a  majority 
of  the  patients  who  have  been  sent  from  his  district  to 
the  hospital,  in  addition  to  those  occurring  to  him  as 
physician  to  out-door  poor,  and  in  his  private  practice. 
Views  the  disease  in  the  unprotected  as  genuine  variola. 
States  that  such  cases  in  1823,  very  generally  termina- 
ted fatally;  but  during  the  recent  prevalence,  such  have 
for  the  major  part  recovered. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  and  families  with  the 
above,  many  vaccinated  and  inoculated  persons  were 
affected  with  a  modified  disease,  in  which  the  eruption 
appeared  sooner,  was  attended  with  less  inflammation 
and  milder  constitutional  S3'mptoms;  the  course  was 
completed  in  from  five  to  ten  days  giving  evidence  of  no 
fetor,  secondary  fever  or  cicatrices. 

In  vaccinated  persons  this  affection  required  little  re- 
medial treatment,  and  where  Dr.  C.  had  vaccinated  the 
individuals  himself,  and  was  satisfied  with  its  genuine- 
ness, their  attacks  were  invariably  mdd,  with  few  er- 
ruptions  on  the  face,  breast  and  amis. 

Cases  of  modified  disease,  subquent  to  small  pox  in- 
oculated or  natural,  were  mwe  violent  as  to  eiTuptions, 
inflammation,  constitutional  disturbance,  and  duration. 

Dr.  Condie  has  lost  only  one  patient  affected  with  se- 
condary smaU  pox.  The  man  was  35  a:t.  an<l  bore  in 
his  face  the  marks  of  the  antecedent  attack,  which  had 
been  sustained  in  his  youth. 

As  to  the  protection  derived  from  small  pox,  the  Doc- 
tor tliinks  his  personal  experience  warrants  him  in  be- 
lieving, that,  if  not  more  liable  to  the  disease  a  second 
time,  those  who  have  had  it  once  are  in  "  case  of  a  re- 
attack  certainly  less  fully  protected  fi'om  a  fatal  result 
tlian  those  who  have  undergone  vaccination." 

On  the  question  of  identity'  of  tlie  poison  which  pro- 
duces variola  and  its  modifications,  he  cites  in  proof  of 
it  the  following  cases.  Mrs.  Frltchet  a  vaccinated  per- 
son, severely  attacked  with  the  modified  form  on  the 
15th  of  October  1817 — she  was  well  in  ten  days.  On 
the  19th  idem,  her  daughter,  3  or  4  aet.  and  unvaccinated 
was  seized  with  small  pox,  and  on  the  14th  day  died. 
A  sister  of  Mrs.  P.  ^t.  16,' vaccinated,  was  also  seized 
on  the  19th  witli  the  modified  form.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  P.  the  husband,  xt.  35,  pitted  with  pre- 
vious small  pox,  was  taken  sick;  and  died  on  the  16th 
day.  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  P.'s  son,  ^t.  10,  unprotect- 
ed, was  attacked  by  natural  small  pox  and  died  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  eruption.  Dr.  Condie's  communication 
contains  several  other  examples  of  similar  scope  and 
tendency.    Our  report  will  not  admit  of  the  details. 

His  own  practice  affords  also  very  decisive  proofs  that 
the  vaccine  impression  does  not  wear  out  or  lose  its  pro- 
tective efficacy  by  lapse  of  time,  as  he  has  seen  the  dis- 
ease equally  violent  and  equally  mild  at  every  period 
after  vaccination,  from  a  few  days  to  twenty  yeai-s. 

Finally,  he  "  conscientiously  and  deliberately"  asserts, 
that  he  knows  no  circumstance  calculated  to  weaken 
his  faith  in  the  preservative  efficacy  of  genuine  vaccina- 
tion against  the  fatal  effect  of  small  pox. 

Dr.  E.  Jenner  Coxe  has  seen  no  case  of  genuine  small 
pox,  subsequent  to  vaccination  or  variolation  nor  any 
death  fi-om  modified  small  pox.  He  regards  vaccination 
as  capable,  when  succesful,  "  of  imparting  to  the  sys- 
tem a  cei-tain  power  capable  of  resisting  an  attack  of  ge- 
nuine small  pox  or  rendering  a  recoveiy  from  modified 
small  pox  or  varioloid  absolute!}'  certain." 

Dr.  B.  H.  Coates  reports  no  unmodified  cases  after 
vaccination,  but  has  seen  numerous  modified  cases  of 
various  severity,  yet  none  of  them  fatal.  Has  seen  no 
case  of  any  sort  after  variola.  Experience  has  greatly 
confirmed  his  impressions  as  to  the  propriety  of  vacci- 
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nation  as  a  preventive  of  small  pox;  all  the  cases  he 
has  witnessed  being  incomparably  milder  tlian  mere  va- 
riola. 

W.  P.  Dewees,  M.  D.  adjunct  professor  of  midwifer)^ 
in  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  seen  no  g'enuine 
small  pox  after  vaccination,  no  death  from  modified  small 
pox,  nor  variola  subsequent  to  inoculated  small  pox. — 
Nor,  continues  the  professor,  "any  thing,  tending  in 
any  degree  to  weaken  my  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  effects  of 
small  pox." 

Dr.  W.  B.  UufReld  has  had  many  cases  of  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  all  very  mild,  except  one  which  was  a 
veiy  bad  case,  but  recovered.  The  above  had  been  all 
properly  vaccinated.  Has  seen  no  death  from  "  melio- 
rated small  pox."  Never  knew  a  person  to  have  small 
pox  twice.  As  regards  the  sixth  fjuestion,  "  I  say  1 
have  confidence  in  vaccination,  tliough  not  of  the  same 
kind  1  had  when  it  was  first  Introduced,  because  I  then 
believed  that  all  who  were  properly  vaccinated  would 
be  forever  and  entirely  preserved  from  small  pox;  this, 
however,  I  findnot  to  be  the  case,  lam,  nevertheless, 
an  advocate  for  vaccination." 

Dr.  S.  Emlen,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Pennsjdva- 
nia  Hospital,  has  seen  no  genuine  small  pox  .ifter  vacci- 
iiation,  during  tlie  recent  occurrence  of  small  pox  here. 
All  his  modified  cases  exceedingly  mild,  neither  has  he 
seen  any  secondary  small  pox.  Dr.  E.  never  knew  a 
fital  termination  of  varioloid;  which,  in  those  patients 
he  had  himself  vaccinated,  has  been  attended  with  indis 
]iosition  as  slig-htas  accompanies  the  most  trifiilng  forms 
of  eruptive  disease.  Says  he  should,  in  fact,  Iiave  call- 
ed them  varicella;  had  not  the  source  of  the  contagion 
been,  manifestly,  small  pox;  in  some  instances,  the  na- 
tural small  ])ox  having  been  present  in  the  hou.se.  The 
disease  in  children  so  circumstanced  has  exhibited  great 
variety,  from  a  simijlc  rasli  up  to  the  mildest  form  of  va- 
riola. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  states,  that  he  has  seen  only  one 
case  of  gen\iine  small  pox  after  vaccination;  the  only 
evidence  of  the  operation  being  derived  from  the  g-irl 
herself,  a  negro — slie  recovered.  No  death  from  modi- 
fied small  pox.  A  case  of  small  pox  proved  fatal  In  a 
boy  in  tlie  year  1823;  his  mother  said  he  had  been  re- 
gularly inoculated  in  Ireland,  'i'lie  eruption  was  con- 
fluent. Instead  of  any  circumstances  to  weaken  his 
confidence  In  vaccination,  he  has  observed  many  that 
confirm  his  previous  o]>inion  of  Its  superiority  over  every 
other  preservative,  and  of  Its  absolute  power  to  modify 
and  disarm  small  pox  of  Its  fatal  cliaracter. 
r  Dr.  S.  M.  Fox  has  seen  cases  of  small  ])ox  after  vacci- 
nation, but  very  generally  mild  and  inodifiedj  he  felt 
satisfied  from  testimony,  and  the  comiiaratlve  mildness 
(if  the  disease;  that  vaccinati(m  had  been  properly  pei-- 
formed.  This  gentleman  says,  "  one  case  of  death  has 
occurred  under  my  personal  notice  from  small  pox  after 
vaccination:  this  was  a  case  of  conlluent  small  pox,  tlie 
eruption  fiat,  depressed  and  of  a  very  bad  appearance, 
slig-ht  fetor  was  observed  for  a  day; — great  sorene'ss  of 
the  throat,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  of  deglutition,  with 
stupor,  were  the  symptoms  of  tlie  latter  period.  This 
case  terminated  fatally  on  the  11th  day.  The  patient 
had  been  vaccinated  in  childhood  by  a  late  physician  of 
g'reat  eminence."  Has  seen  no  case  subsequent  to  va- 
riola, but  had  seven  patients' of  this  class  in  1823-4: — 
"  were  said  to  have  been  Inocidatcd:"  one  died:  he  had 
no  scar  from  Inoculation,  but  he  and  his  friends  were 
positive  as  to  his  inoculation.  Dr.  l"ox  thought  it  very 
doubfful.  States  that  he  cons.iders  vaccination  as  the 
best  preservative  we  are  possessed  of  against  the  fatal 
ell'ects  of  small  pox. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Gebhard  had  a  case  of  confluent  small  pox 
in  a  female  adult:  had  been  vaccinated  20  years — but  In 
consequence  of  the  eruption,  could  discern  no  scar. — 
She  had  no  unpleasant  odour  nor  pits — recovered.  It 
Is  not  sure  as  to  her  having  been  properly  vaccinated, 


but  thinks  tlie  case  was  somewhat  inodified.  His  confi- 
dence in  vaccination  remains  undiminished. 

Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Alms  House,  reports  two  cases  of  varioloid  dis- 
ease: one  in  a  female,  who  insisted  that  she  had  sustain- 
ed natural  small  pox  in  infancy;  it  was  severe  but  not 
fatal.  The  second  (mild),  in  a  gentleman  who  bad  been 
undoubtedly  Inoculated.  His  cases  of  varioloid,  after 
repute;!  vaccination,  have  all  recovered.  Never  had 
varioloid  In  a  patient  vaccinated  by  himself.  Has  of  late 
years  experienced  great  difficulty  in  procuring  success- 
ful results  from  the  use  of  vacciiie  matter,  although  care- 
fully selected.  After  failing  eight  or  ten  times  (with 
the  crust),  has  riever  failed  in  the  first  attempt  with  fresli 
lymph  taken  about  the  8th  day.  Has  seen  no  case  of  va- 
rioloid after  vaccination,  within  12  years  of  the  vaccina- 
tion. States  his  confidence  in'  genuine  vaccination  as 
undiminished,  but  thinks  the  virus  ought  to  be  renovat- 
ed by  taking  it  again  from  the  cow. 

Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  being  cliarg-ed  with  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  of  variola,  &c.  by  another  institu- 
tion (the  College  of  Physicians),  only  answers  to  the  last 
query,  that  his  conlidencc  In  the  protective  powers  of 
vaccination  remains  undiminished. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Huston  has  i^een  no  genuine  small  pox  after 
vaccination,  nor  death  from  modified  small  j)ox.  Two 
cases  of  small  pox  after  variola — none  dead.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  vaccine  protection  confirmed. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Helmuth,  vaccine  physician  foi-  Moyamen- 
slng,  has  seen  no  genuine  small  pox  subsequent  to  vac- 
cination. No  death  fi-om  modified  small  pox.  One  case 
of  genuine  -('arlola  after  iiati-irai  small  jiox — the  patieht 
recovered.  His  confidence  in  vaccination  confirmed  by 
daily  observation. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Ilodgc,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Alms  house,  has  seen  one  case  of  "  apparently 
genuine"  small  pox  after  vaccination;  the  patient  had  se 
cicati-Ix  from  vaccination,  but  not  well  characterized.— 
He  has  seen  no  fatal  case  of  modified  variola,  no  second- 
ary small  pox,  and  notices  tlie  protective  power  of  the 
Jcnnrriun  method,  in  rendering  mild  and  gentle  a  disease 
which  is  destroying  "one  half  of  its  unprotected  sub- 
jects." He  consldei-s  vaccination  as  "  far  preferable"' 
to  inoculation  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Horner  reports  three  instances  of  small  pox 
occuri-Ing  after  vaccination.  The  vaccination  probably 
jjerfect,  as  Dr.  H,  cites  a  physician  of  great  repute  as 
the  vaccinator  in  two,  and  in  the  third  case  there  was  a: 
cicatrix.  Has  seen  no  fatal  case  of  small  pox,  and  con- 
sequently, his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination, 
as  a  preservative  from  the  fat.al  efi'ects  of  small  pox,  is- 
not  shaken  by  his  private  experience. 

Dr.  Isaac  lleylin,  early  acquainted  with  the  preserva- 
tive powers  of  vaccination,  having  frequently  subjedfed 
his  patientstothe  test  of  inoculation,  without  in  any  case 
producing  variola.  He  considers  an  ellectual  v.accina- 
tlon  as  equal  in  efficacy  to  inoculation  or  natural  small 
pox. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  seen  a  few  cases  of  mild 
small  pox  after  vaccination.  The  eruption  ran  tht-ough 
Its  stages  more  rapidly  than  In  genuine  variola:  there 
was  no  peculiar  odour  and  no  secondary  fever..  In  the 
cases  above  alluded  to,  he  says,  that  vaccination  was 
performed  either  by  himself  or  by  friends  in  vvhom 
lie  places  confidence;  and  that  it  was  strictly  satisfacto- 
ry at  the  time.  Has  seen  no  death  from  modified  small 
pox:  no  case  of  small  pox  after  previous  inoculated  or 
natural  small  pox.  And  finally,  no  case  has  come  under 
his  personal  notice  to  weaken  Ills  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  small  pox. 

Dr.  Harvey  Jvlapp,  vaccine  physician  for  Southwarkp 
saw  a  fatal  case  of  small  pox  subseijuent  to  vaccination; 
the  operation  having  been  ])erformed  fifteen  years,  be-  ) 
fore,  as  it  was  said.    He  also  saw  a  fatal  case  of  second- 
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ary  small  pox,  in  whlcli  the  patient  died  on  the  sixtli 
day  of  the  eruption.  Has  had  another  case  after  previ- 
ous natural  small  pox,  but  the  person  recovered.  Says 
he  has  seen  more  cases  of  modified  small  pox  after  vac- 
ciaation,  than  after  inoculation,  owing-  to  the  g-reater 
number  of  vaccinated  ])ersons.  The  disease  has  occur- 
red indifferently  from  three  months  to  twenty  years  af- 
ter the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  virus.  Remarks  that  he 
has  seen  only  one  case  tending  to  weaken  his  confi- 
dence, and  that  one  doubtful. 

Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  refers  us  to  Mitchell  and  Bell's 
paper  in  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  North  Ame- 
iTcan  Medical  and  Surg-ical  Journal,  for  an  expositkin  of 
his  opinions  and  the  tacts  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  avers  that  his  confidence  in  "vaccination  has  been 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  experience."  He  prefers 
vaccination  to  Inoculation,  under  all  circumstances. 

Dr.  Georg-e  Mifflin  has  .seen  no  small  pox  after  vacci- 
nation; from  modified  small  pox  no  death,  nor  small  pox 
afte^'  variola.    Ilis  confidence  remains  luishaken. 

Dr.  Charles  ?.iifllin reports  that  no  genuine  smallpox, 
after  vaccination  or  variola,  has  come  under  his  personal 
notice;  nor  any  case  of  fatal  modified  small  pox.  No 
f^-cts  have  come  under  his  personal  notice  to  weaken 
nis  confidence  in  the  efficiicy  of  vaccination,  as  a  pre- 
servative against  the  fatal  efl  ects  of  small  pox. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  of  Frankford^  notices  the 
modified  small  pox  as  it  occurred  at  FranldTord,  in  this 
vicinity,  andi'efers  to  Ills  essay  published  in  the  Medical 
Recorder  for  1822.  His  opinion  as  to  the  preservative 
eflicacy  of  vaccination  lias  not  been  in  the  least  chanr 
ged. 

Dr.  John  Wilson  Moore  has  seen  a  number  of  cases  of 
small  pox  subsequent  to  vaccination;  some  of  a  condu- 
ct character;  In  a  few  instances  he  could  not  discern 
that  vaccination  had  exerted  much,  if  any  influence. — 
Supposes  generally,  that  they  had  been  well  vaccinat- 
ed. Three  cases  were  mortal.  One  was  a  male,  a;t. 
19,  vaccinated  when  a  lad,  first  seen  on  the  6th  day  of 
.eruption,  and  he  died  on  the  third  or  fourth,  of  desicca- 
tion. This  one  occun-ed  In  1824.  In  1828,  attended  a 
female,  ^t.  18,  y/ho  had  been  vaccinated  when  a  child 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  (so  said  the  parents) 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  She  had  a  cold  when  she  was 
taken  sick  with  the  varioloid,  and  when  the  doctor  saw 
her  on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  she  was  labour- 
fitg  under  a  state  of  2»uwuonia  typhodcs."  She  died 
it  wo  days  afterwards,  which  was  the  fifth  of  the  eruption. 
The  last  was  iu  a  coloured  woman,  let.  22,  vaccinated • 
tlie  wuntry  when  a  child.  Dr.  M.  saw  her  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  of  the  eruption;  jiock  turned  on  the 
ninth;  when  she  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Fever  en- 
sued, with  delirium,  and  she  died  on  the  sixteenth, 
day. 

7'he  same  gentlemnn  reports  two  cases  of  small  pox 
after  inoculated  variola,  but  no  deaths  under  that  head. 
His  confidence  is  weakened — he  early  viewed  It  as  an 
entire  preventive  of  small  pox  infection.  He  states  that 
he  knows  of  no  death  where  there  has  been  "profes- 
sional assurance  of  satisfactory  vaccination." 

Dr.  Henry  Neill  has  seen  one  case  of  genuine  small 
pox  after  vaccination.  No  death  from  modified  small 
pox.  Two  cases  of  modified  small  pox  after  precedent 
inoculated  vai-iola.  Dr.  N.  informs  us  that  having  seen 
genuine  small  pox  after  vaccination,  and  very  alarming 
modified  variola  after  inoculated  small  pox,  he  sujjposes 
neither  vaccination  nor  inoculation  are  infalUhlc  preven- 
tives of  the  fatal  effects  of  our  disease. 

Dr.  John  C.  Otto,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  has  seen  many  cases  Of  what  is 
usually  termed  varioloid,  which  he  regards  as  small  jjos 
"mitigated  by  successful  vaccination."  The  disease, 
though  very  generallj'  mild,  short  and  safe,  was,  in  a 
few  pei'sons,  of  a  more  severe  character;  not  distin- 
guishable  from  a  very  high  grade  of  natural  or  inoculat- 
ed small  pox,  oxcopting  in  its  shorter  duration.  'I'hey 


had  confluent  eruption,  salivation,  sore  throat,  swelling 
of  the  fauces,  blindness  from  tumefaction  of  the  face, 
and  strongly  marked  secondary  fever.  ^  There  was  also 
permanent  pitting,  and,  in  one  instance,  bloody  urine. 
In  these  cases  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  an  antecedent 
genuine  vaccination.  These  examples  furnish  no  in- 
stance of  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Otto,  since  he  has 
been  In  practice,  has  had  at  least  five  persons  affected 
v.'Ith  small  pox,  who  said  they  had  had  It  before;  in  all 
of  them  several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  inocula- 
tion, and  they  had  in  the  interval  been  exposed  to  the 
infection  without  taking  it.  When  the}'  took  It  at  last, 
they  knew  not  the  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  cases  onh/  occurred  in  years  when  small  pox  tvas 
unusually  general  and  malignant. 

All  the  cases  were  dangerou.s,  and  one  female  died. 
She  communicated  the  disease  to  her  five  vaccinated 
children,  three  of  whom  had  it  confluent — they  all  re- 
covered. 

Dr.  Otto  is  not  induced,  from  all  he  has  witnessed,  to 
relax  in  his  efforts  to  disseminate  vaccination  as  widely 
as  possible.  He  recommends  it  exclusively  to  the  pat- 
ronag-e  of  tlie  public. 

Dr.  Ph.  Peltz,  Jr.  No  case  of  genuine  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  nor  fatal  modified  small  pox.  A  few 
cases  of  genuine  variola  after  inoculation,  and  a  fatal 
one  after  natural  small  pox.  His  confidence  strength- 
ened. 

Dr.  J.  RonMAN-  Paui,  relates  the  history  of  natur.al 
and  of  modified  smallpox  cases  occurring  in  the  family 
of  John  Havenstrite  of  Phil.adclpliia,  whicli  was  com- 
posed of  ten  Individuals  ;  viz.  three  inoculated,  four 
vaccinated,  and  three  unprotected.  Of  the  latter,  two- 
were  twins  two  months  old,  and  one  about  tv.'o  years  of 
age. 

The  disease  first  attacked  a  boy  of  twelve  years  st. 
whp  had  been  vaccinated  when  an  infant.  It  was  a  se- 
vere but  modified  case  ;  recovered.  The  mother  of 
the  twins  refused  to  have  them  vaccinated;  they  took 
the  disease,  and  both  perished,  The  other  child  was 
subjected  to  the  vacc«ne  Influence  which  went  on  In  its 
regular  course  until  the  thirteenth  day,  when  he  had 
accession  of  fever,  followed  by  four  or  five  varioloid 
pustules,  requiring  no  treatment — he  recovered. 

The  three  vaccinated  nyembers  of  the  family  also  liad 
varioloid  eruptions  of  a  mild  character.  The  mother 
who  was  inoculated  suckled  her  twins;  she  h.ad  fever 
but  no  eruption  for  some  days;  when  her  nipples  be- 
came sore,  and  a  number  of  varioloid  pustules  appeared 
on  the  brea.st  only.  The  other  two  inoculated  persons 
escaped. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  has  seen  two  cases 'of  sinall  pox  after 
reputed  vaccination,  and  both  proved  fatal.  One  of 
these  cases  is  reported  above  by  Dr.  Fox.  Dr.  Parrish 
is  unable  to  give  any  clear  opinion  as  to  the  genuineijess 
of  the  vaccination  in  the  other  case.  Does  not  recollect 
ever  having  seen  a  fatal  case  of  modified  small  pox  or 
rather  varioloid.  Has  seen  three  cases  of  socondaiy 
small  pox,  two  of  which  were  fatal.  Two  had  been  in- 
oculated and  one  had  suffered  natural  small  pox.  "My 
confidence,"  says  he,  "in  vaccination  as  a  preservative 
against  the  fiital  efFects  of  small  pox,  still  continues  firm; 
the  few  exceptions  do  not  impair  in  my  mind  the  effica- 
cy of  the  general  rule,  and  the  same  exceptions  apply 
to  inoculated  and  even  natural  small  pox.  Hence,  as 
vaccination  is  entirely  free  from  all  risk  of  life,  and 
from  the  power  of  communicating  a  fatal  disease  to  oth- 
ers, I  consider  its  superiority  in  every  respect  most  de- 
cided." 

Dr.  John  Ruan  has  seen  no  case  of  mortality  from 
modified  small  pox,  and  states  his  confidence  in  the  pro- 
phylactic powers  of  vaccin,ation,  to  be  not  in  any  de- 
gree weakened  by  his  past  experience. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Rousseau  has  seen  no  case  of  varioloid  in 
any  individual  vacchiatcd  by  himself.  No  death  from 
modified  small  pox:  has  seen  violent  cases  of  secondary 
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small  pox,  but  none  mortal.  His  confidence  is  firmer 
than  ever. 

Dr.  Thomas  Shivers.  No  g-enuine  variola  subsequent 
to  vaccination,  but  has  had  three  cases  in  persons  pre- 
viously inoculated,  one  of  whom  died.  Keg'ards  vac- 
cination as  the  only  secure  prophjdactlc.  As  instances 
of  the  malig-ii.ant  natui-e  of  the  prevailing-  small  pox, 
we  will  cite  from  Dr.  S's  letter  to  the  committee,  the 
following-:  "Of  seven  cases  that  I  have  had  this  season 
of  natural  small  pox  in  subjects  who  had  never  been 
either  vaccinated  or  inoculated,  all  have  died"  while  of 
about  forty  cases  in  persons  vaccinated,  not  one  has  per- 
ished. 

Dr^  W.  Shaw  informs  the  committee  that  he  has  seen 
no  g-enuine  small  pox  after  successful  vaccination.  Has 
yac'cinated  several  thousands  since  the  year  1802,  and 
has  heard  of  no  instance  of  small  pox  occurring-  in  one 
of  these  subjects.  No  death  from  modified  variola.  Of 
two  instances  of  small  pox  occurring-  after  inoculated 
variola  neither  proved  fatal.  His  earl}'  experiments  with 
genuine  variolous  matter,  as  a  test  for  vaccination,  estab- 
lished his  conviction  of  its  efficac}-,  and  he  still  has  the 
fullest  faith  in  it. 

Dr.  Samuel  Tucker.  No  case  of  genuine  small  pox 
subsequent  to  vaccination,  nor  death  from  modified 
small  pox,  or  case  of  secondary  small  pox  has  fallen  un- 
der the  notice  of  this  g-entleman,  who  informs  us  that 
nothing-  has  occurred  in  his  experience  to  we-ikcn  his 
confidence  in  tlie  vaccine  protection. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Wood.  Out  of  twenty  cases  of  varioloid 
after  vaccination,  one  presented  all  the  symptoms  of 
genuine  variola,  with  the  exception  that  none  of  the 
peculiar  odour  was  discernible.  This  patient  had  the 
scar,  and  said  she  was  vaccinated  when  a  chUd — recov- 
ered. No  death  from  modified  small  pox.  Of  three 
persons  precedently  inoculated,  two  had  varioloid,  and 
one  genuine  variola  .-  the  man,  set.  thirty-five,  and  in- 
temperate, died.  Has  seen  in  his  own  practice  nothing 
that  could  justify  an  opinion  that  vaccination  is  not  an 
effectual  preservative  against  the  fatal  effects  of  small 
pox. 

Dr.  John  Wiltbank.  J.  P.  a  coloured  man,  set.  twen- 
ty-five, had  pain  in  the  head,  breast  and  side,  dyspnea, 
high  vascular  excitement,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
pleurisy.  On  his  arm  was  a'fine  vaccine  vesicle  nine 
days  old.  This  man  was  vaccinated  on  the  Monday, 
seen  on  the  Tucsda}'  week  following,  when  he  was  bled, 
bUstered  and  used  diaphoretics.  On  that  day  a  copious 
eruption  of  variola  presented  itself,  which  proved  con- 
fluent, and  he  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Dr.  W.  adds  that 
the  above  case  is  tlie  only  one  that  he  h.as  seen,  to  di- 
minish confidence  in  the  protective  efficacy  of  the  vac- 
cine disease. 

Dr.  Thomas  11.  Yardly,  answering  negatively  to  our 
queries,  concludes  with  assurance  of  his  reliance  on 
yatcination  as  a  protection  against  small  pox." 


LETTER  FROM  CHESTER  COUNTY.- 

A  friend  in  Cliester  county  has  written  to  us  a  letter 
ilf  which  he  pleasantly  indicates,  an  agreeable  excursion, 
into  a  part  of  our  own  state,  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  thoac  of  our  citizens,  who  usually  re- 
treat from  the  city  diiring  the  summer.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  we  should  become  as  well  acquainted 
with  our  own  neighbourhood,  as  with  places  in  other 
states  more  remote.  Whether  health,  pleasure  or  curi- 
osity be  the  objects  of  pursuit;  they  can,  we  presume, 
be  as  well  attained  in  this  as  in  any  other  state — we  Ijave 
canals,  springs,  mines — scenery,  battle  grounds  suffi- 
cient to  attract  attention  and  gratify  every  taste. 


Cheder  County,  May  1828. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BEGISTEn  OP  PENSSTLTANIA. 

Siu: — The  season  has  an-ived  when  the  inhabitants  of 
your  crowded  city  are  beginning  to  tliink  of  excursions 
into  the  country,  for  change  of  scene,  air,  exercise  and 
health.  The  rage  for  steam  boats  has  subsided  and  ca- 
nal packets  have  lost  their  novelty.  Many  people  are 
beginning  to  query  whether  it  is  really  so  delightful  to 
scramble  on  board  a  boat,  listen  to  the  whizzing  of  the 
steam-flue,  inhale  the  odours  of  the  engine,  endure  a 
continual  jan-ing  for  hours,  then  be  hurried  into  one  of 
a  caravan  of  stages  and  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  through  sun  and  dust  or  rain  and  mud, 
with  the  occasional  episode  of  a  run-oft',  break-down,  or 
upset,  then  again  be  tumbled  on  board  a  second  floating 
machine  baggage  and  passengers  in  grand  chaos,  and 
jar,  jar,  jar-it  away  to  another  crowded  city,  where  if, 
you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  boiler-burst  or 
a  running-foul,  and  have  not  been  absolutely  suffocated 
with  dust  nor  left  behind  to  have  a  broken  ai-m  mended 
or  a  collar-bone  set,  and  the  pick-pockets  have  left 
you  small  change  enough  to  pay  youi-  fare,  you  may 
perchance  by  the  aid  of  a  ha»lc,  after  being  turned  off 
from  four  overflowing  hotels,  contrive  to  get  stowed 
away  in  an  attic  story  of  the  fifth.  Delightful!  Why 
this  is  only  one  of  the  ten  thousand  mistakes  which 
people  make  in  mnning  after  what  is  fashionable.  Now 
a  little  experience  of  .all  this  induces  me  to  think  that 
your  citizens  must  begin  to  look  around  them  for  other 
sources  of  recreation,  health,  comfort,  and  instructive 
amusement.  Allow  me  to  sug-gest  that  all  these  may 
be  found  in  much  greater  perfection,  by  a  little  jaunt  to 
Chester  county.  Yes,  to  Chester  county — I  know  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  your  Philadelphians,  only  associate 
with  this  region  some  vague  ideas  of  a  rough  turnpike, 
hilly  roads,  big  stone  barns,  fat  cattle,  market  carts,  and 
a  hardy  yeomanry.  But  stop  a  little  and  let  us  enquire 
into  this — the  rail-road  will  soon  bring  us  nearer  to  you, 
when  all  our  associations  will  be  much  more  intimate 
and  our  relative  situation  more  important.  It  will  be 
found  that  there  are  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
here  which  have  not  been  "dream't  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy." 

IPs  Ilhtory. — The  depositary  of  many  Indian  relics 
pointing  out  the  habitation  and  peculiarities  of  a  race 
which  is  gone.  One  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state; 
settled  by  the  friends  and  companions  of  Penn,  origi- 
nall}'  embracing  in  its  limits  the  present  county  of  De- 
laware and  therefore  having  in  our  public  offices,  re- 
cords of  the  first  judicial  proceedings  in  the  state — the 
theatre  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
events  of  the  Revolution,  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the 
massacre  at  Paoli,  and  the  encampment  at  the  Valley 
Forge. — Having  within  its  boundaries  Kennett-Square 
(and  let  no  fidl  private  of  Capt.  ipleasant's  company, 
third  Washington  Guards,  smile  at  this)  where  your 
city  volunteers  first  pitched  their  tents  in  the  Campaign 
of  1814,  almost  within  hearing  of  the  Battle  of  Balti- 
more and  on  the  same  gi-ound  occupied  by  Knyphausen 
and  his  Hessians,  the  night  previous  to  his  attacking 
Wayne  at  Chad's-ford.  You  may  stand  on  the  top  of 
Osborn's  hill  or  the  place  occupied  by  Lord  Howe, 
during  the  fight  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  and 
after  casting  the  eye  around  upon  a  highly  cultivated  re- 
gion, several  miles  in  extent,  embracing  many  handsome 
enclosures  and  thickly  studded  with  neat  substantial 
farm-houses;  hear  from  some  ancient  Friend  in  'the 
neighbourhood  a  tradition  of  the  country;  that  it  was  • 
decending  this  hill  where  Percy,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Northumberland  who  was  but  an  amateur 
in  the  fight,  told  his  servant  that  he  had  seen  this  land- 
scape in  a  dream  and  had  a  pi-esentiment  that  he  should 
not  survive  the  day,  at  the  same  time  taking  out  his 
purse  and  gold  watch  and  committing  them  to  the  ser- 
vant's care.  Such  aii  officer,  it  is  said,  was  slain  at  the 
grave-yard.  Or  you  may  ramble  down  to  the  ford,  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  in  front  of  the  little  redoubt,  still  per- 
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ceptible,  pick  up  an  occasional  bullet  or  grape-shot,  and  ( 
see  the  passage-way  which  two  cannon  balls  made  for  i 
themselves  through  the  gable-end  of  an  ancient  mansion  1 
on  the  hill,  supposed  to  have  been  aimed  at  an  immense  i 
crowd  of  harmless  spectators  assembled  in  an  adjoining  l 
field.    You  maybe  shown  a  gold  coin  of  the  olden-time,  ; 
which  some  Hessian  private  had  concealed  with  several  i 
of  its  fellows  in  the  cue  of  his  hair  and  which  may  have  • 
recently  been  disinterred  with  his  mouldering  remains,  i 
Or  you  may  visit  the  Birmingham  grave-yard,  and  as  you  '. 
see  the  sexton  turning  up,  some  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  bones  of  a  British  soldier,  witli  fragments  of 
his  red  coat  stiU  retaining  its  colour,  his  stock-buckle, 
pocket-glass,  flints,  and  buttons  stamped  with  the  No. 
of  his  regiment,  conti-ast  the  peaceful  scenes  which  now 
surround  you  and  the  peaceful  tenets  of  the  religious 
society  worshipping  in  tlie  humble  tabernacle  near,  with 
that  terrible  day  when  mighty  armies  here  met  in  con- 
flict, this  spot  echoed  back  the  trumpet  of  war,  shook 
■with  the  thunder  of  artiller}^,  and  was  literally  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Would  you  know  about  the  Poptilation?  It  !is  up- 
upwards  of  50,000;  composed,  originally,  of  English, 
German,  Welsh,  and  Irish  Presbyterians — tlie  Germans 
settled  in  the  North,  (where  then-  descendants  still  pre- 
dominate and  their  language  is  still  spoken  in  several 
townships) — the  Welsh  along  the  Great  Valley;  the 
Irish  in  the  South-west;  and  the  English  indiscriminately 
through  the  county.  Nearly  one-thu-d  are  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  or  have  been  brought  up  in  their  faith,  and 
these  occupy  genei-aUy  the  South-eastern  and  middle 
townships.  The  names  of  many  townships  are  of  Welsh 
origin — Tredyfiin,  Uwchlan,  the  Cains,  Nantmels,  and 
a  translation  of  the  last  Honeybrook.  Other  names  in- 
dicate lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  London  Company, 
such  as  London  Grove,  New  London,  London  Britain, 
and  Londonderry.  Birmingham  teOs  us  of  the  English 
nativity  of  its  settlers,  and  the  Goshens  were  first  occu- 
pied by  a  religious  sect  fleeing  from  persecution  and 
seeking  a  "land  of  promise."  Of  the  distinguished 
men  whom  the  county  has  produced,  may  be  mentioned: 
Dr.  Allison,  Hugh  Williamson,  AI'Kean,  and  Wayne. 
There  have  been  many  otliers,  of  great  usefulness  in 
their  day  and  generation,  materials  for  a  brief  sketch  of 
whose  biography  have  been  collected  and  may  perhaps 
some  day  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  County^own, — West  Chester  is  situated  about 
ten  miles  east  oT  the  Brandywine,  on  the  height  of 
ground  between  the  waters  of  this  stream  and  those  of 
Chester  creek,  five  miles  south  of  the  great  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster  turnpike,  sixteen  miles  north  of 
VvUmington  and  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Strasburg  road  passes  through  it  east  and  west,  and 
is  here  intersected  at  right  angles  by  a  road  leading 
from  the  Great  Valley  to  Wilmington.  In  former  times 
it  was  called  the  Turk's  head,  from  the  sign  of  the  only 
tavern  on  the  spot,  and  owes  its  existence  as  a  borough 
to  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  Old  Chester, 
prior  to  a  division  of  the  county.  Its  location  was  prin- 
cipally determined  by  the  influence  of  Col.  Hannum, 
who  lived  on  the  spot,  and  was  an  active  member  of  as- 
sembly in  that  day.  At  present  it  is  a  flourishing  little 
place,  containing  upwards  of  an  hundred  houses,  and 
probably  sometliing  more  than  one  thousand  inliabltants. 
it  has  a  Friend's  meeting  house,  a  Methodist  meeting 
house,  and  a  Catholic  Chapel — a  Bank,  a  handsome 
Academy,  Court  House,  (lately  embelhshed  with  a  new 
cupola  and  coat  of  pebble-dash,)  Gaol,  two  Fire  Engines 
with  Hose,  Market  House,  an  Athen?eum  and  Cabinet  of 
Natural  Sciences,  two  Printing  Offices,  eight  or  ten 
stores,  and  eight  houses  of  public  entertainment.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  large  nmnber  of  enterprising,  indus- 
trious and  highly  respectable  mechanics,  five  physicians, 
some  twenty  practising  attorneys,  and  there  are  several 
distinguished  public  men  there,  whom  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  mention.  The  Athenseum  and  Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural Sciences  have  already  been  sufficiently  emblazon- 


ed in  former  numbers  of  your  miscellany.  The  Bank 
is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
best  conducted  monied  institutions  in  the  state;  some 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  county  may  be  formed  from 
the  annual  return  of  lis  deposits,  to  the  legislature.  The 
attempt  to  procure  water  in  this  place  by  boring,  which 
made  some  noise  in  the  papers  a  few  years  ago,  is  said 
to  have  resulted,  as  in  most  other  places  where  similar 
experiments  were  made,  only  in  a  great  bore.  It  showed, 
however,  none  the  less,  a  public  spu'itwliichis  believed 
to  characterise  the  inhabitants. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  county  has  been  well  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Darhngton's  Florida  Cestrica,  of  which, 
honourable  mention  is  made  in  SiUiman's  Journal,  and 
by  two  recent  articles  upon  its  mineralogy  and  geology 
pubhshed  in  the  same  joui'nal,  one  by  Mr.  Cai-penter  of 
your  city,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Finch.  The  exti-acts 
pubhshed  by  you  fi-om  a  late  report,  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  add  any  thing  further  on  this  subject.  By  re- 
ference to  these  works,  it  will  be  discovered  that  to  th? 
votaries  of  natural  science,  this  is  particularly  interest- 
ing ground.  A  taste  for  the  study  of  geology  was  great- 
ly promoted  in  the  count)'  by  a  course  of  lectures  deli- 
vered at  West  Chester  the  last  season,  by  ilr.  John 
Finch,  to  a  class  of  some  forty  or  fifty,  and  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  repeated  the  present  season  to  a  more  nu- 
merous audience. 

Sources  of  wealth.    Next  to  a  fertile  soil,  industrious 
population  and  contiguity  to  market,  should  be  mention- 
ed the  inexhaustible  beds  of  lime -stone  and  marble,  and 
the  numerous  water  powers.    By  means  of  tlie  former, 
this  whole  county  will,  at  some  day,  be  conc  erted  into 
a  garden.    Already  the  indications  of  wealth  are  numer- 
ous; high  cultivation  abounds  eveiy  where  in  the  vicinity 
of  lime,  and  is  daily  extending;  you  may  frequently  see 
at  the  distance  of  several  mdes  from  a  lime-stone  valley, 
and  especially  on  the  Brandywine  hills,  luxuriant  fields 
enclosed  with  beautiful  living  hedge  in  place  of  the  old 
fashioned  scrawling  worm-fence.    It  is  anticipated  tliat 
the  raO-road  and  the  introduction  of  anthracite  coal  will 
soon  bury  under  the  plough  many  thousand  acres  of  our 
best  land,  hitherto  reserved  for  fire-wood  and  timber.-- 
When  the  great  rail-road  is  completed,  and  spurs  are 
made  from  it  wherein  required,  particularly  one  to  in- 
tersect it  at  the  steam  boat  tavern  leading  from  French 
creek  to  West  Chester,  and  on  towards  Wilmington, 
timber  and  fiiel  wiU  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  our  inha- 
bitants of  a  better  quahty  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  are 
now  supplied  by  reserving  large  tracts  of  land  for  tlie 
production.    By  means  of  the  same  improvements  our 
resources  of  mai-ble  wUl  also  be  developed:  quan-ies 
which  have  hitherto  remained  comparatively  idle,  and 
done  httle  or  nothing,  wiU  be  brought  into  active  opera- 
tion, whilst  many  others  wUl  be  opened.    The  WTiter  is 
not  sufficiently  conversant  with  statistics  to  give  a  detail- 
ed account  of  the  mill-seats,  or  of  the  cotton  and  wool- 
len factories,  paper  mills,  forges,  furnaces,  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  now  in  operation  in  tlie  county,  of  which 
there  are,  however,  a  large  niunber.    There  are  exten- 
sive beds  of  iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality,  now  but 
little  worked,  which  the  new  facilities  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  must  soon  render  of  great  import- 
ance.   The  water  power  is  known  to  be  abundant,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  streams  in  tlie  county  have 
their  rise  \vithin  its  boundaries.    A  new  and  most  im- 
portant power  is  now  about  being  created  by  the  canal 
on  tliis  side  of  the  Schuylkill  at  Frencli  creek,  for  which 
1  the  public  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  assiduous  and  per- 

■  severing  enterprise  of  Mr.  George  I'hompson.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  second  Manayunk  will  soon  spring  up 

1   at  that  place. 

Something  should  have  been  added  respecting  our 
Great  Valley,  Warwick,  Downingtown,  tlie  West-town 
school,  Kimberton,  and  tlie  Yellow  Springs.    But  time 

■  only  remains  to  say  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  delightfiil  watering  places  in  the  union;  and 
has  special  claims  upon  tlie  patronage  of  the  Philadel- 
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Jjbians.    The  romantic  scenery  of  the  neigphbourhood 
forms  a  striking"  contrast  to  the  uninteresting-  sands  of 
Saratogfa,  and  you  arc  in  no  danger  of  being-  annoyed  by 
the  moschetoes  of  Cape  Ma}''.    The  ■iccommodations  ai-e 
IJood,  the  terms  reasonable,  and  both  houses  are  well 
furnished,  and  well  provided.    Mrs.  llahnan's  establish- 
ment is  truly  a  noble  one.    Besides  the  falls  of  French 
^eek,  a  great  natural  curiosity,  the  improvements  at 
■^ts  ^f-KiBClion  with  the  Schuylkill,  constitute  a  new  object 
of  atti-SiCtion  to  the  neighbourhood.    It  is  thought  that 
a  drive  to  West  Chester,  and  peep  into  the  Cabinet  and 
-.^thenaeum,  will  be  among  the  foshionable  sorties  of  the 
season  from  the  garrisons  at  Castle  Halman  and  Foil 
Bones.    Some  of  your  old  Dupont  cam|Daigners  may, 
peAaps,  be  disposed  to  extend  their  excursion,  taking 
Osborn's  hill,  IJirmin^diam  meeting-house  and  Chad's 
ford  in  their  way  to  Kennett  square,  and  the  other 
:scenes  of  drill,  parade  and  grand  duty  in  the  late  war, 
in  which  case  they  will  find  a  comfortable  resting  place 
St  the  Brandywine  ch.alybeate  spring.    Many  other  in- 
teresting excursions  might  be  p.ainted  and  described, 
particularly  one  by  the  way  of  Downingtown  to  West 
Chester  along  the  Brandywine,  which  is  in  many  places 
liiglily  picturesque  and  romantic;  and  then  again  from 
West  Chester  by  Sterde's,  crossing  the  Brandywine  at 
Wistar's  ford  and  the  Focopsan  at  Darlington's  Mill,  to 
Pearce's  place  where  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of 
«ver-greens,  &.C.,  but  come  and  sec  for  yourselves. 

COL.  ARMSTRONG'S  DEFEAT  OF  THE  INDIANS, 
AT  KITANNING. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  p  347,  was  record- 
ed, the  resolution  of  the  City  Council  to  "lay  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  pieces  of  plate,  swords,  or 
other  things  suitable  for  presents  to  the  ofricer.s,  and  to- 
wards the  relief  of  their  widows  and  children."  Be- 
dsides these,  a  silver  medal  was  struck  on  the  occasion 
^y  order  of  the  Council,  and  presented  to  Col.  Arm- 
strong, and  all  the  commissioned  officers  of  his  troops. 
The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  the  3d  vol. 
S)f  Collections  by  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York 
p  387. 

From  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Mease,  entitled  description 
flf  some  of  the  tneJak,  struck  in  rcltdion  to  iniportant 
events  in  North.  America,  before  and  since  the  Declaration 
pf  Independence,  by  the  United  ^States." 

"Occasion.  In  honor  of  the  late  Genca-al  John  Arm- 
strong of  Carlisle,  I'ennsylvania,  for  destroying  the  Kit- 
tanning  Indian  Towns —  - 

l^evice.  An  officer  foOowed  by  two  soldiers:  the  ofii- 
cer  pointing  to  a  soldier  shooting  from  behind  a  tree 
and  an  Indian  prostrate  before  him.  In  the  back  ground 
Jndian  houses  arc  seen  in  flames — 

Legend.  Kittanning  destroyed  by  Col.  Armstrong, 
September,  1756 — 

Reverse.  Device — Tlie  arms  of  the  Corporation  of 
Philadelphia.  These  consisted  of  four  devices:  on  the 
right  hand  a  ship  under  full  sail:  on  the  left,  a  pair  of 
scales  equally  balanced  in  the  right,  above  the  ship,  a 
wheat  sheaf:  in  the  left  two  hands  locked. 

Legend.  The  gift  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  representation  of  this  medal  may  be  seen  in  the 
2d  volume  (part  1st.)  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
yania  Historical  Society — page  59. 

The  following  jijrrespondence  passed  between  the 
Corporation  and  Col.  Armstrong — see  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
jzette,  February  17,  1757. 

To  CohnelJohn Jlrmsirong. 

Sir — The  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
-greatly  approve  of  your  conduct  and  public  spirit  in 
-tke  late  expedition  against  the  town  of  Kitannlng,  and 
atc-hlghly  pleased  with  the  signal  proofs  of  courage  and 


personal  bravery  given  by  you,  and  the  olBcers  and  sol- 
diers under  your  comm:\nd,  in  demolishing  of  that  place, 
I  am  therefore  ordered  to  return  you  and  them  the 
thanks  of  the  board  for  the  eminent  sei-vice  you  have 
thereby  done  your  country.  I  am  also,  ordered  by  the 
Corporation  to  present  yo'u,  out  of  their  small  public 
stock,  with  a  piece  of  plate  and  a  silver  medal,,  and  each 
of  your  officers  with  a  medal  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
them;  which  the  board  desire  you  will  accept  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  regard  they  have  for  your  merit. 
Signed  b)' order, 

ATTWOOD  SIIUTE,  Mayor. 

Jan'y.  5,  1737, 

To  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Mdermen,  and  Common  Council 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  (Jily  of  Philadelphia. 
Ge5^tlemi!n — Youi'  favour  of  the  5th  instant,  together 
with  the  medals  and  other  genteel  presents  made  to  the 
officers  of  my  batalllon  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Philadeljihia,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  by  Capt. 
George  Armstrong-. 

The  officers  employed  hi  the  Kittanriing  expedition, 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  distiiiguishing  lio- 
nor  you  have  done  them,  .and  desire  to  join  with  me  in 
acknowledging  it  in  the  most  pubhc  manner.    The  kind 
acceptance  of  our  past  services  by  the  Corporation, 
g-ives  us  the  highest  pleasure,  and  furnislnes  a  fresh  mo- 
tive to  exerting  ourselves  on  every  future  occasion  for 
the  benefit  of  his  majesty's  service  in  g'eneral  and  in 
defence  of  this  province  in  paHlcul.ar.    In  behalf  of 
the  officers  of  my  batallio)i,  1  have  the  honor  to  be 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  .and  obliged 
humble  servant, 

John  Aemsthowb^ 

Carlisle,  Jan'y.  24,  175r. 

The  following  note  on  this  suliject  is  given  by  Dr. 
Mease. 

"The  district  including  the  site  of  the  battle  fought 
between  General  (tlien  Colonel)  Armstrong's  troops 
and  the  Indians,  is  now  called  "Armstrong  County,"  and 
contained  in  1810,  according  to  the  official  census  by 
the  Marshal  of  Pennsylvania,  6143  inhabitants.* 

I  read  the  cojjy  of  Col.  Armstrong's  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Denny)  in  one  of  the 
books  of  public  documents  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  -nd  can  assure  the  society,  that 
the  following  account  contains  all  the  essential  particu- 
lars of  tl;e  action.  The  letter  is  very  long  and  minutely 
details  the  progress  of  this  march  and  tlie  occurrences 
that  took  place  daring  the  expedition.  The  account  is 
taken  from  "Fraidclin  and  Hall's  I'ennsylvania  Gazette 
of  September  23, 1756. 

"Saturd.ay  last,  arrived  an  express  from  CoL  Arm- 
strong, of  Cumberland  county,  with  advice  that  he 
marched  from  Fort  Shirley,  on  the  30th  past  with  about 
300  of  our  provincial  forces,  on  an  expedition  ag;iinst 
Kittanning,  atov/n  of  our  Indian  enemies  on  the  Ohio, 
about  25  miles  above  FortDuquesne  (Pittsburg)  on  the 
3d  instant,  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beaver 
dams,  near  Franksfown:  and  on  the  7th,  in  the  evening, 
being  within  six  miles  of  Kittanning,  the  scouts  discov- 
ered a  fire  in  tlie  road,  and  reported  that  there  were 
but  three  or  at  most  four  Indians  at  it.  It  was  not  thought 
proper  to  attempt  surprising  those  Indians  at  that  time, 
lest  if  one  should  escape,  the  town  might  be  alarmed  ; 
so  Lieut.  Hogg  with  12  men  was  left  to  watch  them,  with 
orders  not  to  fall  u])pn  them  till  day  break,  and  our 
forces  turned  out  of  the  path,  to  pass  by  their  fire  with- 
out disturbing  them.  About  three  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing been  guided  by  the  whooping  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors at  a  dance  in  the  town,  they  reached  the  river,  100 
perches  below  the  body  of  the  town,  near  .a  corn  field, 
in  which  a  number  of  tlie  enemy  lodged  out  of  their 

*  In  1820,  10324.  -  . 


1828.] 
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cabins,  as  it  was  a  warm  night.  As  soon  as  day  appear- 
ed and  the  town  could  be  seen,  the  attack  began  in  the 
corn  field,  through  which  o\ir  people  charged,  killing 
several  of  the  enemy  and  entered  the  town.  Captain 
Jacobs,  the  chief"  of  the  Indians,  gave  the  warwhoop, 
and  defended  his  house  bravely  through  loop  holes  in 
the  logs,  and  tlie  Lidians  generally  refusing  quarters 
which  were  offered  them,  declaring  they  were  men 
and  would  not  be  ])risoners.  Col.  Armstrong  (who  had 
received  a  wound  in  his  shoulder  by  a  musket  ball)  or- 
dered their  houses  to  be  set  on  fire  over  their  heads, 
which  was  immediately  done:  when  the  Indians  were 
told,  that  they  would  be  burned  to  death,  if  they  did 
not  surrender,  one  of  thf  m  replied,  "he  did  not  care, 
as  he  could  kill  four  or  five  before  he  died,"  and  as  the 
heat  approached,  some  began  to  sing.  Some,  however, 
burst  out  of  their  liouses,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  river, 
but  were  instantly  shot  down.  Captain  Jacobs,  in  get- 
ting out  of  a  window,  was  shot,  as  also  his  squaw,  and 
a  lad  called  the  king's  son.  The  Indians  had  a  number 
of  spare  arms  in  their  houses,  loaded,  which  went  off  in 
quick  succession  as  the  fire  came  to  them;  and  quanti- 
ties of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  stored  in  every 
house,  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  throwing  some  of 
their  bodies  a  great  height  in  the  air — a  body  of  the 
enemy  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river  fired  on  our 
people,  and  were  seen  to  cross  the  river  at  a  distance, 
as  if  to  surround  our  men;  they  collected  some  Indian 
horses  that  were  near  the  town  to  carry  off  the  wound- 
ed: and  then  retreated,  without  going  back  to  the  corn 
field  to  pick  up  those  killed  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action. 

Several  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they 
attepnpted  to  escape  by  fording  it;  and  it  was  compu- 
ted that  in  all  between  30  and  40  were  destroyed — 
eleven  English  prisoners  were  released  and  brought 
away,  who  informed  the  Colonel,  tiiat  besides  the  pow- 
der, (of  which  the  Indians  boasted  they  had  enougii  for 
ten  years  war  with  the  English)  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  goods  burnt,  which  the  French  had  made  them 
a  present  of  but  ten  days  before._  The  prisoners  also 
informed,  that  that  very  da)',  two  batteaux  of  French 
Indians  were  to  join  Captain  Jacobs,  to  march  and  take 
Fort  Shirley,  and  that  24  warriors  had  set  out  before 
tlieui,  the  precedi  ng  evening,  which  proved  to  be  the 
party  that  kindled  the  fire  the  night  before:  for  our  peo- 
ple returning,  found  Lieutenant  Hogg  vi'ounded  in  three 
places;  and  learnt;d  that  he  had  in  the  morning  attacked 
the  supposed  party  of  three  or  four,  at  the  fire  place 
according  to  order,  but  found  them  too  numerous  for 
him.  He  killed  three  of  them  hov/ever  at  the  first  fire 
and  fought  them  an  hour,  when  having  lost  three  of  his 
best  men  the  rest  as  he  lay  wounded,  abandoned  him 
and  fled,  the  enemy  pisrsuing.  Captain  Mercer*  being 
■wounded  in  the  action,  was  carried  off  by  his  ensign  and 
eleveli  men,  who  left  the  main  body,  in  their  return,  to 
take  another  road.  On  the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest  blow  the  Indians  have  received  since  the  war 
began.  .  The  conduct  of  Col.  Armstrongin  marching  so 
large  a  body  through  the  enemy's  country  and  coming 
so  close  to  the  town  without  being  discovered  is  de- 
servedly admired  and  applauded — as  well  us  the  br.avery 
of  both  officers  and  men  in  the  action." 

Return  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  at  Fort  Little- 
ton, September  14,  1756: 

Lieut.  Col.  Armstrong,  wounded.  In  his  company  2 
private  men  killed  and  3  wounded, 

Cajitain  Hamilton's  company.    1  killed. 

Captain  Mercer's  company.  Himself  and  one  man 
wounded,  7  killed;  himself  his  ensign  and  7  missing. 

Captain  Armstrong's  company,  Lieut.  James  Hogg 
and  5  men  killed;  5  wounded  and  6  missing. 


*  Believed  to  be  General  Mercer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  died  near  Princeton,  of  the  effects  of  the 
wounds  received  in  the  battle  at  that  town  in  1777, 
January  12, 


Captain  Wards  Company.  1  killed,  1  wounded  and 
3  missing. 

Captain  Potter's  company.  Ensign  JameS  Potter  and 
1  man  wounded. 

Captain  Steele's  company.    1  missing. 

Cajitain  Mercer  and  Ensign  Scott,  with  one  woman, » 
hoy  and  two  girls,  separated  from  the  main  body  as  they 
began  their  march  from  Kittanmng,  bet  afferwaTds  re- 
turned safe. 


FROM  THE  If  ATIOJTAI-  GA'/iETFTje, 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Pcnnsyloania  InstilutuM  f(jf  (he 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  made  to  the  members  tii  ihz  Jhimal 
Meeting,  May  7,  1828. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu'rfCW  fo?  «fe 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  I'ncoTfscra - 
tlon  and  by-laws,  respectfully  submit  the  foHovriiJsg  fs- 
port —  _  _ 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  institutiffW 
seventy-six,  viz.  forty-seven  males,  twenty-nine  ferral**' 

Of  this  number  forty-nine  from  Pennsylvania  are  sup^ 
ported  by  the  bounty  of  the  commonwealth;  one  from 
New  Jersey  is  supported  by  that  state;  one  is  retained 
as  a  monitor;  two  females  support  themselves  by  their 
services  in  the  institution;  fifteen  are  supported  by  their 
friends.  The  remaining  eight  are  supported  in  whote 
or  in  part  on  the  private  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  board  have  to  lament  the  decrease  of  the  nam-' 
ber  of  annual  contributors,  arising  from  a  mistaken  ini- 
pression  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  funds  of  the' 
institution;  and  deeply  regret  that  the  limited  state  of 
its  finances  prevents  them  from  extending  its  benefits 
as  widely  as  their  own  feelings,  and  the  mute  but  pa- 
thetic appeals  of  the  interesting  and  unfortunate  beings- 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  instituted,  so  strongly  demands 
With  a  view  to  disseminate  more  extensively  the  know- 
ledge of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  institution,  Mr. 
Lewis  Weld,  the  principal,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
pupils,  by  direction  of  the  board,  made  an  excursion 
during  the  past  summer  through  several  of  the  counties 
of  the  state,  directing  his  attention  particularly  to  those 
counties  which  had  not  before  been  visited  by  any  of 
our  pupils.  Of  tv/enty  scholars  admitted  by  him  on 
this  tour,  ten  have  since  arrived.  We  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  hi5  journey, 
made  by  him  to  the  board: 

"  In  the  course  of  the  journey  we  met  with  several  of 
our  former  pupils  and  heard  from  others,  all  of  whom 
arc  doing  well,  and  by  their  conduct  and  acquirements 
are  creditable  to  the  institution.  Two  of  them  are  mar- 
ried, and  two  have  connected  themselves  with  some 
denomination  of  Christians  by  a  public  profession  of 
their  faith;  of  these  last,  however,  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge.  In  almost  every  place  we  visited  we  found 
traces  of  impostors,  who  for  the  last  few  years  have 
often  excited  the  sympathies,  received  the  contributions,' 
and  sometimes  disgusted  the  feelings  of  the  benevolent,' 
thus  materially  injuring  our  cause." 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  Teachers  or  course 
of  instruction  since  the  last  report,  and  the  board  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  express  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  exertions  and  abihty  of  the  Principal  and  his 
assistants.  The  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  with: 
advantage  to  the  pupils. 

'I'he  health,  morals  and  comfort  which  continue  to' 
distinguish  this  large  family,  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellent domestic  arrangement  of  the  faithful  mati'oil  and' 
with  all  other  blessings  call  for  our  gratitude  to  that  Di- 
vine Giver  of  all  good  who  has  so  beneficently  smiled  on' 
our  exertions  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Himself  tw 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  been,  not  only  mUte,' 
but  unintelligent  recipients  pf  his  goodness. 
By  order  of  the  I?oard, 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  WHITE,  President, 

George  IF-  Toland,  Rcc,  Secretary, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Governor  Blackwell returns  to  England.  Pistracted  state 
of  the  Colony.  TVilliam,  Penn  suspected  at  home.  The 
Lower  Counties  separate  from  Pennsylvania.  Reli- 
gious Schism  among  the  Quakers. 

Thus  tlie  first  attempt  to  govern  the  province  by  a 
deputy,  to  which  Penn  had  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  Thomas  Lloyd,  was  unsuccessful.  Blackv/ell 
returned  to  London  in  February,  1690.  He  left  the  g-o- 
vernment  in  a  distracted  state  which  affected  the  pro- 
prietary so  much  the  more  as  he  found  himself  in  Eftg-- 
land  in  a  very  melancholy  situation.  Since  James  II. 
had  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  availed  himself  of  that 
monarch's  confidence,  to  obtain  a  milder  treatment  for 
his  relig-ious  bretlircn;  nay,  he  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  king-  to  introduce  a  g-eneral  system  of  tolera- 
tion of  all  relig-ionsin  Eng-land.'  (1)  The  king  followed 
that  plan,  not  so  much  from  principle,  as  in  order  there- 
by to  be  able  to  gain  a  footing  for  the  Roman. Catholic 
religion,  which  he  professed,  and  to  which  he  was  much 
attached.  This  could  not  remain  unobserved  by  the 
bishops  of  the  dominant  church;  Penn  soon  became  the 
object  of  their  suspicions,  and  was  even  believed  to  be 
secretly  a  Jesuit.  He  justified  himself  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Tillotson,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  the  full  sa- 
tisfaction of  that  prelate;  but  few  of  the  ministers  of  the 
high  church,  were  convinced  as  he  was.  (2)  That,  and 
the  release  of  a  number  of  imprisoned  Quakers,  together 
with  James'  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
had  been  dj'awn  up  by  William  Penn,  and  the  warm  ad- 
dress cf  thanks  of  the  Quakers  to  the  king  for  that 
measure  v/hicli  was  presented  by  him,  and  which  coin- 
cided with  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Popish  religion 
into  England,  made  Penn  and  his  co-religionists  more 
than  suspected,  for  it  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  a 
nation  who  justly  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  con- 
duct of  their  sovereign.  (3)  It  is  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  that  critical  mo- 
ment, to  return  to  his  province,  whither  thousands  would 
have  followed  him.  The  hope  of  seeing-  realized  his  fa- 
vourite wish  of  universal  toleration,  kept  him,  much  to 
his  own  and  the  colony's  detriment,  in  England,  where 
the  revolution  soon  after  broke  out. 

As  William  Penn  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  James, 
it  was  believed  that  he  must  in  consequence  be  Wil- 
liam's enemy.  He  was,  therefore,  arrested,  rigorously 
interrogated  before  the  privy  council,  and  obliged  to 
give  bail  to  appear  before  a  competent  tribunal.  At 
last,  as  nothing  could  be  pi-oved  against  hhn,  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  several  times  experienced  tlie  same  treat- 
ment, being  accused  of  holding  a  correspondence  with 

1  See  Penn's  letter  in  1  Proud,  308. 

2  Chaufepie,  Dictlonn.  vol.  3,  p.  102,  note  X.  Bio- 
graphia  Britann,  art.  Penn. 

3  See  William  Penn's  correspondence  with  William 
Popple,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  and  the  colo- 
nies, 1  Proud  315—331  in  Chaufepie,  and  in  2  Marsil- 
lar,  48. 


the  exiled  king.  (4)  Having  been  acquitted  also  of  the 
charge,  he  thought  at  last  to  return  to  his  province,  with 
a  view  to  which,  he  published  new  conditions  for  those 
who  might  chuse  to  accompany  him  thither.  He  had 
employed  considerable  funds  in  the  preparations  for  this 
voyage;  already  five  hundred  families  were  ready  to 
follow  him,  they  were  to  have  sailed  under  the  convoy 
of  a  ship  of  war;  which  had  been  granted  him  by  the 
government,  (5)  when  a  wretch,  whom  the  parliament 
afterwards  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and  an  impostor,  lodg- 
ed an  information  against  him  upon  oath.  He  found  it 
now  adviseable  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  an  arrest,  and- 
remained  concealed  during  two  years,  until  at  last,-  in 
1693,  through  the  intercession  of  Lords  Sidney  and  So- 
mers,  of  the  duke  of  Bucking-ham  and  other  great  men, 
he  obtained  his  liberty  from  the  king;  while  in  his  re- 
tirement, he  employed  his  solitary  hours  in  composing  . 
works,  chiefly  in  defence  of  his  co-religionists,  and  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  collection  Of  the  works  of  Ro- 
bert Barclay. 

The  first  years  of  his  freedom  were  chiefly  employed 
in  travels  through  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  he  of- 
ten preached  to  his  religious  brethren.  He  also  aided  in 
obtaining  for  them  of  the  parliament,  a  dispensation  from 
oaths,  and  \v.i.s  se^•er.al  times  engaged  in  polemical  toii- 
troversies  in  support  of  his  doctrines;  but  principally 
against  Keith,  a  Quaker,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
church  of  England  after  exciting  in  Pennsylvania  a  great 
deal  of  disturbance  among  his  sect.  These  religious 
disputes,  joined  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  government 
of  the  province,  and  the  constantly  increasing  disunion 
between  its  representatives  and  those  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties on  Delaware,  must  have  operated  so  much  the  more 
to  the  detriment  of  that  colony,  as  Penn  was  much  less 
than  before  in  a  situation  to  remedy  these  evils.  Little 
more  was  wanted  to  make  him  lose  for  ever  all  right  to 
the  government  of  liis  province,  and  as  it  was,  he  was 
for  some  time  actually  deprived  of  it.  The  union  ot 
the  lower  counties,  with  Pennsylvania,  could  hardly 
combine  tliese  two  territories  into  one  whole,  so  estrang- 
ed were  they  from  each  other.  Here  was  a  Quaker 
population,  with  a  number  of  German  settlers,  who  were 
ruled  by  them  in  a  certain  degree;  there,  Swedish  and 
Dutch  inhabitants,  with  entirely  different  manners,  (6) 
and  principles,  from  those  of  their  younger  neighbours, 
who  began  soon  to  be  jealous  of  tlie  rising  prosperi- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  situated  in  their  neigiibourhood, 
and  which  already  began  to  di-aw  to  itself  all  the  mari- 
time Commerce  of  that  country. 


4  Belknap  says,  that  the  ti-ue  reason  why  Penn  was 
so  often  suspected,  vyasthe  attachment  of  his  wife  to  the 
queen,  which  was  carried  so  far,  that  she  every  year 
went  to  St.  Germains  and  carried  to  that  princess  pre- 
sents from  the  Jacobites.  She  died  in  1694.  Biog.  vol. 
2,  p.  435.  -  If  this  be  really  true,  then  Penn  was  not 
suspected  without  some  foundation. 

5  See  his  letter  to  Thomas  Lloyd,  in  1  Proud,  348. 

6  There  were,  without  doubt,  com|)laints  made  to 
William  Penn  by  the  Quakers,  respecting  their  moral 
conduct,  and  these  might  be,  probably,  not  altogether 
unfounded;  at  least,  they  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  selling  rum  to  the  Indians.  See  Penn's  letter, 
in  1  Proud,  357. 
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After  Blackwell's  departui-e,  the  council  elected 
Thomas  Llo3'd,  their  president,  and  agTeeabty  to  tlie 
constitution  took  upon  themselves  the  g-overnment  of 
the  province.  But  sis  counsellors  from  the  lower  coun- 
ties, dared,  witliout  the  knowledge  of  the  president,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  separate  council,  to  appoint 
judg'es  for  those  counties  and  to  make  ordinances. — 
This  happened  towards  the-  end  of  the  j^ear  1690,  al- 
though at  the  beginning'  of  that  _vear,  a  general  assembl_y 
had  been  held  with  much  unanimity,  who  employed 
themselves  in  re-enacting  the  former  laws.  The  cause  of 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  postponement  of  the 
business  of  John  Wliite's  complaint  ag'ain.st  those  who 
had  imprisoned  him,  which  was  laid  aside  until  Penn 
should  arrive.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  total  separation.  The  president  and  coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania  immediately  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  they  declared  all  the  acts  of  the  six  se- 
ceding members  to  be  illegal.  These  made  some  pro- 
posals towards  an  accommodation,  in  which  they  princi- 
pally required  that  the  judges  and  all  officers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  appointed  by  the  nine  counsellors  from 
the  lower  counties;  (1)  but  this  was  not  allowed  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Penn  himself  made  an  attempt,  per- 
haps too  condescending,  to  restore  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  colonies,  between  vi'liom  the  breach 
was  becoming  wider  and  wider,  and  gave  fliem  the 
choice  of  three  modes  of  executive  g-overnment,  to  wit, 
by  a  joint  council,  hy  five  commissioners  or  by  a  lieu- 
tenant governor.  The  majority  of  the  council  were  for 
the  latter  mode,  but  seven  of  the  members  for  the  lower 
counties,  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  it,  in  which 
they  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  commissioner.s, 
which  form  of  government,  in  case  those  of  Pennsylva- 
nia should  persist  in  their  opinion  in  favour  of  a  lieute- 
nant governor,  they  meant  to  introduce  into  their  terri- 
tory until  the  will  of  the  proprietary  should  be  known. 
Their  principal  objections  against  a  lieutenant  governor, 
were  the  expense  of  his  maintenance,  and  the  fear  lest 
the  officers  should  be  arbitrarily  dismissed.  Althoug'h 
the  council  of  Pennsylvania  took  great  pains  to  obviate 
these  objections,  and  although  four  of  their  members 
even  went  in  person  to  New-Castle,  all  their  efforts 
proved  fruitless.  The  three  upper  counties  now  chose 
Lloyd  for  their  governor,  which  office  he  accepted,  at 
the  pressing  instance  of  the  province,  but  the  lower 
counties  rejected  him.  Penn,  therefore,  perceiving 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  about  an  union,  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Lloyd,  and  conferred  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  low-er  counties  on  William  Markham,  the 
former  secretary  of  the  province,  who  had  joined  with 
the  protesting  niembei's.  This  was  done  by  William 
Penn  much  against  his  will.  (2)  But  the  consequence 
was  as  he  predicted:  the  king,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear, annexed  the  two  colonies  to  the  government  of 
New  York.  (3) 

The  Pennsylvania  counties  in  May  1691,  held  a  gene- 
ral assembly  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  former  laws 
of  the  colony  were  confirmed.  Once  only  the  tv/o  le- 
gislatures met  together,  and  it  was  merely  to  iriform  the 
proprietary,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  separate, 
lieutenant  governors.  (4) 

In  the  preceding  year,  there  arose  a  violent  schism 
among  the  Quakei-s,  which  was  occasioned  by  one 
George  Keith.  A  particular  account  of  it  belongs  prop- 
erly, to  the  ecclesiasUcal  history  of  that  sect  ;  here  it 

1  This  seems!  to  have  been  the  principal  objection  to 
a  joint  council,  I  I'roud,  355. 

2  In  the  votes  of  the  g-eneral  assembly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  journal  of  the  year  1591,  is  entirely  wantmg,and 
even  Franklin  has  not  been  able  to  fill  up  the  chasm. 
Therefore  the  relation  of  the  events  which  Proud  has 
first  brought  to  light,  and  which  were  unknown  even  to 
Chalmers,  is  here  given  somewhat  at  large. 

3  1  Proud.  351—358. 

4  April,  1692.    1  Proud,  362. 


will  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  most  pi-ominent  facts, 
as  after  all,  the  whole  business  had  but  little  influence 
on  the  progTess  of  the  colony  and  its  government. 

The  first  public  School  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
established  in  the  year  1689;  afterwards,  in  1697  it  was 
incorporated  by  Markham,  then  lieutenant  governor,  and 
at  a  later  period,  Peiin  himself  confirmed  the  establish- 
menty  and  g'ranted  it  several  franchises.  In  this  school, 
cliildreri  of  both  sexes  were  instructed  in  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences.  The  first  master  that  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it,  was  the  said  George  Keith,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
who  was  a  surveyor  in  the  colony  of  New-Jersey.  (2) 
He  was  much  respected  among  the  Quakers;  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  eminently  gifted,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  much  learning.  He  had  acquired  credit  by 
the  publication  of  several  writing's  in  defence  of  his 
sect,  and  had  accompanied  Penn  on  his  travels  in  Ger- 
man)-. (3)  But  he  had  a  quick  passionate  temper  and 
an  overbearing  disposition,  and  was  moreover,  fond  of 
disputation;  so  that  he  created  much  disturbance  among 
his  religious  brethren.  He  held  it  now  to  be  unlawful, 
for  the  civil  authority  to  use  force  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws;  he  also  fell  off' from  the  principles  of  his  sect, 
and  among  other  things  maintained  that  the  inward  light 
was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  Quakers  resented 
the  more  tliose  supposed  errors,  as  he  had  been  for 
eight  and  twenty  years  a  member  of  their  community,, 
and  now  began  to  accuse  their  preachers  of  erroneous 
doctrines  respecting  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  monthly  meet- 
ing-, which  only  served  to  exasperate  him  and  draw  from 
him  bitter  and  disrespectful  language.  I'he  cause  was 
carried  to  the  yearly  meeting,  at  Burlington,  and  even, 
to  the  general  meeting  in  London.^  Keith  became  stilH 
more  obstinate,  allowed  himself  to  make  insulting 
speeches,  and  with  some  of  his  followers,  held  separate 
meeting.?,  in  which  he  held  forth  violently  against  the 
other  Quakers.  For  this,  the  yearly  meeting,  in  1692, 
formall}'  disowned  him,  and  a  declaration  or  testimony^ 
of  denial  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  twenty  eight  of 
the  most  respectable  members,  among  whom  was  Tho- 
mas Lloyd,  which  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  214  more;, 
also  by  the  general  meeting  at  London;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  his  adherents  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
creased considerably,  and  even  some  persons  of  respec- 
tability joined  his  party. 

So  far  this  was  only  a  religious  controversy,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  schism,  but  Keith  found  means  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  civil  concern.  In  the  preceding  year,  a. 
small  slooj:)  had  been  stolen  by  a  pirate  from  the  wharf 
i  in  Philadeljjhia,  and  a  warrant  of  hue  and  cry  had  been 
issued  to  take  the  criminal,  who  was  in  consequence  ap- 
prehended and  brouglit  into  the  city;  Keith  declared 
himself  against  this  act  of  the  magistracy,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  against  carrying 
ai-ms  and  the  use  of  force.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
make  use  of  insulting  and  threatening  language  against 
the  Governor.  He  had  before  published  several  pam- 
phlets in  defence  of  his  opinions,  in  which  he  had  not 
been  sparing  of  abuse  against  his  opponents;  but  the 
Quakers  had  taken  no  notice  of  them,  and  had  not  called 
him  to  acconnt'for  these  publications;  but  now  he  was 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  magistrates  and  the  govern- 
ment into  contempt.  Tlierefore  the  printer,  who,  more- 
over was  in  the  pay  of  the  administration,  was  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  which,  as  he  treated  contempt 
tuously,  an  order  issued  for  his  imprisonment,  which,., 
however,  was  not  fully  executed;  btit  his  printing  press 
had  been  some  tune  before  taken  from  him.  (4) 


2  He  was  allowed  for  the  fii-st  year  a  sa?ar>- of  £51?.. 
besides  his  lodging,  the  next  year  that  salary  v/as  raised 
io£120. 

3  [See  above.] 

4  This  printer  was  AVilMarti  Bradford,  who  had  set; 
up  the  first  printing  press  in  Philadelphia;  he  aftervvarda 
transferred  himself  to  New  York. 


1828.] 
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Keith  and  one  of  his  friends  now  published  a  defence 
under  the  title  of  "Plea  of  tlie  innocent,"  in  which 
they  personally  abused  Samuel  Jerining-s,  one  of  the 
judges.  They  were  brought  before  the  court,  and  ad- 
judged to  pay  each,  a  fine  of  five  povuids,  being  the 
punishment  which  the  law  had  jirescribed  for  the  of- 
fence.   These  fines  were  never  exacted. 

Now,  Keith  and  his  adlierents  made  si  great  outcry, 
complaining"  of  religious  persecution.  The  numerous 
publications  vt'hich  appeared  on  this  occasion,  and  par- 
ticulai-Iy  tliose  written  by  Keith  himself,  undeniably 
show,  that  this  accusation,  at  least,  to  judge  from  the 
open  acts  of  the  Quakers,  was  entirely  unfounded, 
nevertheless,  the  judges  (among  whom,  however,'it 
must  be  said,  that  Jennings,  who  was  one  of  them,  had 
not  behaved  with  the  mildness  by  which  the  Quakers 
are  otherwise  distinguished)  thought  it  necessary,  in 
August,  1692,  to  publish  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
set  forth  Keith's  illegal  conduct  in  calumniating  and  in- 
sulting the  governor  and  other  authorities,  aniprotested 
that  he  had  been  only  punished  for  the  parts  of  his 
writings  which  contained  these  offences,  and  not  for  any 
opinion  that  he  had  expressed,  and  that  they  had  only 
in  view  to  protect  the  magistracy  from  insult. and  abuse. 

Keith  remained  two  3'ears  longer  in  the  countrj'  with 
his  separate  congregation,  and  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land. As  he  could  not  justify  himself  there  with  the 
Quakers,  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  curacy.  In  1/02  he  was  sent  to 
America  as  a  missionary  by  the  society  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  He  was  not  sent  thither, 
however,  to  convert  the  heathen  Indians,  but  to  make 
prosel^des  to  the  high  church,  principally  from  among 
the  Quakers.  He  remained  there  two  years,  wliich  he 
employed  in  ti-avelling  through  the  different  colonies; 
but  he  remained  longest  in  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jer- 
sey, where  he  preached  with  indefatigable  zeal.  In  the 
account  wliich  he  has  published  of  his  Travels,  he  re- 
lates, evidently  with  malicious  pleasiu'e,  his  victories 
over  the  Quakers,  of  whom  he  brought  over  many,  a 
part  of  whom,  however,  afterwards  returned  to  their 
profession.  His  mission  being  ended,  Keith  returned  to 
England,  was  settled  in  a  living  in  Sussex,  and  conti- 
nued, with  the  usual  bitterness  of  an  apostate,  to  write 
against  those  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  united  in 
belief.  (1) 

(1)  See  on  these  disputes,  which  also  made  much 
noise  in  England,  1  Proud,  363 — 376— See  also  Samuel 
Jenning's  state  of  the  case,  briefly  "and  impartially 
"given  between  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
"America,  who  remain  in  unity,  and  George  Keith;" 
London,  1694.  8vo.  "John  Whiting's  Truth  and  Inno- 
cence defended,"  Lond.  1702,  8vo. — also  a  defence 
against  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston,  New  England,  which 
is  also  found  in  G.  Bishop's  New-England  judged," 
Lond.  1703.  8vo.  p.  124,  &c.  This  last  book  also  con- 
tains Keith's  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  Quakers,  enti- 
tled, "Presbyterian,  &c.  churches  in  New  England, 
brought  to  the  test" — See  also  William  Sewell's  History 
of  the  Quakers — J.  Ellwood's  answer  to  Keith's  first 
narrative" — J.  Whiting's  "Judas  and  tlie  Chief  Priest." 
G.  Keith's  Plea  of  the  innocent  against  the  false  judg- 
ment "of  the  guilty,"  Philad.  1692,  which  is  also  fouiid 
in  the  "account  of  the  great  division  among  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania."  Lond.  1692.  4to. — also  Keith's  "Rea- 
sons and  Causes  of  the  late  separation;"  Philad.  1591, 
and  in  the  "Further  account  of  the  great  divisions,  &c." 
Lond.  1693.  4to.  "More  divisions  among  the  Quakers," 
Lond.  1693.  4to,  in  which  is  contained  Keith's  "Discov- 
ery of  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  Also,  his  "Christian 
Quaker,"  Philad.  1792.  4to.  and  London,  1693.— "The 
"Judgment  given  forth  by  28  Quakers  against  G.  Keith, 
"with  answers  declaring  thern  to  be  no  Christians,  as 
"also  an  appeal  by  the  said  Geoj-ge  Keith  to  the  yearly 
"meeting;"  Philad.  and  Lond.  1693,  4to.  "The  trials 
"of  G.  Keith,  Th.  Budd  andWm.  Bradford,  before  a 


At  first  William  Penn  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Judges  against  his  old  friend  Keith,  until  he 
was  convinced  by  clear  proofs  and  by  that  man's  con- 
duct afterwards  in  England  of  the  great  change  that 
iiad  taken  place  in  him  from  what  lie  formerly  was.  The 
separation  of  his  two  colonies  lay  still  nearer  to  his  heart. 
He  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  produce  evil  conse- 
quences, so  much  the  more  as  he  was  looked  upon  in 
Eng'land  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  a  friend  of  the  late 
King.  No  doubt  it  was  observed  that  neither  the  laws 
of  the  young  province,  nor  even  the  alterations  that  had 
been  made  in  its  form  of  Government  had  been  laid 
before  the  King;  no  doubt,  also  it.  was  remarked  that 
Pennsylvania  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  William 
and  Mary,  were  openly  recog'nized;  for  the  Government 
continued  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  James  II. 
until  September,  1689.  (1)  Not  only  the  enemies  of 
tlie.  Quakers  in  g'eneral,  but  also  those  who  were  per- 
sonally inimical  to  William  Penn  did  not  fail  to  repre- 
sent the  civil  and  religious  disscntions  which  prevailed 
in  the  province,  in  the  most  exaggerated  point  of  vie",v; 
Penn  could  not  openly  step  forward  in  tlefence  of  his 
colon)',  nor  could  he  put  an  end  to  his  absence  from  it^ 
wliich  liad  been  the  principal  cause  of  those  disturban- 
ces. Perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied  to  see 
-that  the  King  was  about  to  take  the  government  froin 
his  hands,  and  substitute  another  that  would  be  more 
eihcient.  His  comfort  after  all,  was  that  Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding  her  troubles,  still  flourished  in  an  un- 
common manner,  and  was  rising  fast  above  her  neigh- 
bours. It  seemed  as  if  tliose  contentions  gave  a  keener 
edge  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  enabled  them 
to  pursue  with  greater  energy  the  objects  that  were 
most  conducive  to  her  welfare. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Government  of  the  two  Provinces  is  taken  from  Wm. 
Penn  and  given  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  admi- 
nistration of  Governor  Fletcher.  Penn  re-instated. 
Markham  Lieutenant  Governor.  Third  frame  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  October,  1692,  William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  appointed  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Governor  of 
New-York,  to  be  also  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  lower  counties  on  Delaware.  Thus  Penn  lost  the 
government  and  jurisdiction  over  these  provinces,  with- 
out, however,  being  deprived  of  his  right  as  proprieta- 
ry. In  making  this  appointment,  he  was  as  little  thought 
of  as  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  to  him ;  in  or- 
der, however,  to  strengthen  the  royal  autliority,  the  new 
governor  was  invested  with  the  power  of  negativing  all 
laws,  and  none  was  to  be  in  force,  unless  approved  by 
the  King.  (2)  In  April,  1693,  Fletcher  made  his  so- 
lemn entry  into  Philadelphia,  where  Governor  Lloyd 
and  his  council  gave  up  the  government  to  him,  with- 
out being  thereto  authorized  either  by  the  crown  or  the 
proprietary.  Indeed,  the  latter  blamed  the  governor 
for  this  hasty  step ;  but  he  had  tlie  good  sense  to  excuse 
him  on  account  of  the  honesty  of  his  motives.  He  also 
wrote  himself  a  letter  to  Fletcher,  who  was  under  par- 


"court  of  Quakers,"  philad.  and  Lond.  1693.  4"— G. 
"Keith's  "  Further  Discovery  of  the  spirit  of  falsehood 
"and  persecution  in  Sam.  Jennings  and  his  paity ;"  Lond. 
"1694.  4to.  (an  answer  to  Jenning's  state  of  the  case.) 
"The  causeless  ground  of  surmises,  &c.  removed,  in  a 
"full  clearing  of  faithfid  friends,"  by  G.  Keith,  Lond. 
1694.  4to.— Keith's  "  Journal  of  Travels  from  New 
'Hampshire  to  Caratuck;'  Lond.  1706.— 4to. — "His  ma- 
gic  of  Quakerism  laid  open;"  Lond.  1707.  8vo.— William 
Penn's  "more  works  for  G.  Keith."  Lond.  1694.— 8vo. 


1  Chalmers,  667. 

2  Proud,  378.    1  Votes,  67. 
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ticular  obligations  to  Iiim,  warning-  him  not  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  g-overnment,  but  it  cuine  too  late.  (1) 

At  tlie  very  beg-inning  there  arose  a  misunderstand- 
ing >vith  the  new  g-overnor,  who  wanted  to  introduce  a 
mode  of  summoning  and  electing  the  representatives, 
different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Pro- 
vince, v/hich  he  was  bound  to  observe;  as  soon  as  the 
assembly,  which  consisted  of  members  from  the  upper 
and  lower  counties,  who  were  however^  reduced  to  the 
number  of  about  sixteen,  were  met  together,  they 
thought  it  principally  incumbent  upon  them  to  maintain 
their  own  rights  and  those  of  the  people,  as  much  as 
possible.  Therefore,  when  the  governor  relieved  the 
Quakers  from  taking  oaths  which  had  never  been  exact- 
ed from  them,  they  indeed,  received  it  with  gratitude; 
but  reminded  him  that  this  exemption  was  allowed  them 
J?y  a  late  act  of  parliament,  and  that  thej'  considered  it 
on  liis  part  only  as  an  act  of  justice.  When  to  the  as- 
sertion which  they  adroitly  introduced,  that  the  late 
change  in  their  constitution  had  been  occasioned  merely 
by  the  absence  of  William  Penn,  he  sharply  answered, 
that  it  was  the  consequence  of  his  former  bad  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  province;  that 
Penn's  and  the  King's  government  were  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  govern  his  own  subjects,  they  admitted  the  last  pro- 
position without  difficulty,  but  with  modest  firmness 
denied  the  charges  that  he  alleged  against  them. 

In  this  assembly,  two  important  subjects  came  princi- 
pally under  consideration;  the  confirmation  of  , the  old 
laws,  and  the  granting  an  aid  in  men  or  money  to  the 
King  for  the  then  existing  war  with  France.  C2)  The 
assembly  made  use  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  secure  the 
former,  in  hopes  that  Fletcher  would  yield  this  point 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  other,  as  his  province  of 
New  York  was  much  exposed  to  tlie  Indians,  who  were 
supported  by  the  French  in  Canada.  But  the  governor 
spoke  in  a  pressing  and  determined  manner.  He  in- 
sisted on  rejecting  eight  of  the  old  laws,  chiefly  penal, 
because  they  were  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  the 
mother  countr}%  inasmuch  as  they  softened  the  rigom*  of 
the  English  code.  There  were  long  negotiations  upon 
this  subject,  at  last  he  confirmed  them  all,  (one  con- 
cerning shipwrecks  only  excepted)  until  the  King's 
pleasure  should  be  known.  (3)  On  their  part  the  as- 
sembly granted  the  required  subsidy,  after  having  long 
delayed,  because  they  would  have  their  grievances  first 
redressed.  The  governor  claimed  the  right  of  altering 
the  new  laws,  without  the  house  of  representatives  even 
deliberating  upon  the  subject.  A  party  in  the  assembly 
to  which  belonged  John  White,  already  mentioned, 
who  had  alwaj^Sj  till  then,  been  appointed  their  speaker, 
assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  even  caused  their  protest 
against  the  governor's  pretensions  to  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  the  house.  The  courage  of  this  assembly 
deserves  the  more  to  be  praised,  as  the  taking  from 
them  their  friend,  the  proprietary  by  surprise,  had  forc- 
ed them  into  a  contest  with  the  royal  authority,  to  which 
they  had  before  been  unaccustomed,  and  they  agreed  to 
his  .altei-ations  of  the  laws  as  he  presented  them,  as  soon 
as  he  told  tliem  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  hut 
to  annex  Pennsylvania  to  the  government  of  New- 
York.  Bather  than  submit  to  this,  the  moderate  party 
prefeiTcd  receiving  the  confirmation  of  their  rights 
and  liberties  as  a  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  governor. 
<4) 


(1)  1  Proud,  .382. 

(2)  [The  war  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.] 

(3)  This  dispute  would  certainly  not  have  happen- 
ed, if  William  Penn  had  taJien  care  to  have  had  liis 
laws  presented  to  the  fornrier  King  for  confirmation,  as 
his  charter  required  him  to  do. 

(4)  Votes—Franklin's  revlcsv,  26, 30,— Proud,38C— 
395. 


Several  good  new  laws,  however,  particulai'ly  in  mat- 
ters of  police,  (5)  were  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  by 
the  following  which  sat  in  April,  1694,  and  had  a  session 
of  two  months.  This  was  called  together  lay  William 
Markham,  whom  Fletcher,  being  obliged  to  return  to 
New  York,  on  account  of  the  Indian  war,  appointed  his 
lieutenant  in  Pennsylvania.  They  seized  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  lay  their  grievances  before  their  proprie- 
tor's kinsman;  but  he  had  orders  to  prorogue  them  im- 
mediately until  the  first  of  May.  Against  this  the  as- 
sembly asserted  their  right  to  sit  on  their  own  adjourn- 
ments, and  Fletcher  was  obliged  to  allow  it  to  them. 

At  their  next  meeting,  which  they  purposely  fixed  to 
a  later  period,  they  presented  to  the  governor  fresh  com- 
plaints of  grievances,  among  which  there  were  some 
which  were  not  so  well  founded  as  the  former  ones.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  Fletcher  in  his  answer,  made  a  reser- 
vation of  certain  rights  to  tlie  proprietary,  and  took  ad- 
vice of  his  commissioners,  who  were  then  in  the  pro- 
vince. (6)  He  wisely  took  care  not  to  hurt  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  Quakers,  by  asking  them  in  plain 
terms  for  money  to  support  the  Indian  war;  he  only  re- 
quested them  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked, 
by  which  he  meant  to  relieve  the  friendly  Indians,  who 
had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  their  enemies.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  in  consec[uence  of  this  request;  on 
the  contrary,  a  new  difference  ai'ose,  as  they  laid  a  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  an  arrear  of  salary  to  the 
former  governors,  Lloyd  and  Markham,  of  £200  each, 
and  appointed  the  collector  of  it  themselves.  This 
Fletcher  considered  as  an  invasion  of  his  prerogatives, 
and  as  the  assembly  would  not  yield  the  point,  he  dis- 
solved them  withouttheir  having  done  any  thing  in  con- 
sequence. Even  the  confirmation  of  the  laws  to  which 
he  had  agreed  was  laid  aside^  certainly  not  to  the  fur- 
therance of  justice.  Thus  ended  the  administration  of 
governor  Fletcher,  who  was  but  seldom  in  the  province, 
and  not  long  at  any  one  time. 

Mean  while  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lords  Ro- 
chester, and  Sidney,  and  others  of  the  king's  council, 
had  so  early  as  1693,  procured  an  opportunity  and  full 
liberty  to  the  proprietor  to  defend  himself  and  prove  his 
innocence.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  reinstated  by 
royal  letters  patent  in  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  his  provinces.  He  remained,  however,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  his  native  land,  where  he  was  particularly  ac- 
tive in  preaching  to  his  religious  brethren  in  England, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  in  awakening  them  by  his  writings, 
in  healing  the  dissentions  which  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  which  Keith,  now  returned  to  America,  was 
endeavouring  to  increase,  and  in  supporting  the  interest 
of  the  Quakers  with  the  government.  His  endeavours 
were  crowned  with  the  greatest  success.  (7)  For  his 
own  province,  he  appointed  William  Markham  to  be 
lieutenant  governor  during  his  absence.  Perhaps  he 
would  again  have  named  to  this  office  Thomas  Lloyd, 
who  from  his  youth  had  been  his  confidential  friend;  but 
he  h^id  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  August,  1694,  at  the  age 
of  54  years,  after  having  rendered  the  greatest  services 
to  the  province  from  his  first  commencement,  and  sacri- 
ficed a  great  part  of  the  fortune  he  had  brought  over 
with  him.  He  was  descended  from  a  respectable  fami- 
ly in  Wales,  and  by  his  virtue  and  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, he  acquired  not  only  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
religious  brethren,  whose  principles  he  had  embraced 

5  The  act  by  which  the  subsidy  was  quoted  to  the 
king,  laid  a  tax  of  Id.  in  the  pound  on  personal  proper- 
ty, and  on  all  lands,  even  unsettled,  and  on  those  who 
possessed  only  goods  to  the  amount  of  £100.  They 
laid  a  capitation  of  6^.  this  amounteji  in  the  whole  for  the 
three  Pennsylvania  counties,  to  £314.  The  whole  of 
the  property  in  Pennsylvania,  was  rated  at  £102,679(1 
and  that  in  the  lower  counties  at  £79,920. 

6  1  Votes,  88  in  note. 

7  Marsillac,  chap.  36,  57,  39,  40. 
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while  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  had  suffered  much 
for  their  sake,  but  also  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
J'ennsylvania.  (1) 

The  restoration  of  the  former  government  did  not 
ijring  with  it  contentment  and  a  good  understanding  be- 
,tween  the  difterent  branches  of  the  legislature.  Peo- 
ple were  dissatisfied  with  Tletcher,  because  he  had  in- 
novated upon  the  legislative  forms,  but  the  assembly 
summoned  by  Mai-kham  in  September,  1695,  was  as 
much  dissatisfied  with  him,  although  he  had  summoned 
thjem  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  charter. 
The  great  bone  of  contention  was  still  the  subsidy  to  be 
gi-anted  to  the  king.  This  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
(perhaps  purposely)  imperfect  journal  of  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  governor,  evidently  shows  that  there  was  a 
strong  party  opposed  to  that  grant.  Penn's  cai-lier  let- 
ters, in  which  he  blamed  the  legislature  for  refusing  to 
send  money  to  New-York  for  the  common  defence,  and 
tells  them  that  the  repose  of  the  province  was  disturbed 
by  party  men.  prove  that  he  also  was  much  dissatisfied 
with  their  conduct.  (2)  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  re-instated  in  the 
government  of  the  province,  was  that  he  should  procure 
an  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  government;  perhaps  also, 
there  was  an  obligation  connected  with  it,  to  simplify 
and  strengthen  the  form  of  government.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Markham  on  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  present- 
ed to  them  a  new  act  of  settlement,  which  was  agreed  to 
without  difficult)-.  (3)  But  it  was  not  finally  adopted 
until  the  following  year,  because  the  governor,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  pass  the  sub- 
sidy act,  unexpectedly  dissolved  the  assembly.  The 
next  legislature  was  more  complying,  perhaps  because 
the  governor  after  the  example  of  Fletcher,  and  confor- 
mably to  the  new  form  of  government,  summoned  a 
smaller  number  of  members  of  both  houses.  After  a 
long  remonsti-ance  to  the  governor  had  been  found  with- 
out effect,  the  proposal  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
branches  of  tlie  legislature  was  acceded  to,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  accept  the  new  constitution,  provided 
the  proprietary  should  approve  of  it,  and  immediately  a 
subsidy  of  £300  was  granted  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
government  and  of  the  suffering  Indians.  This  was  done 
by  a  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  all  assessed  pro- 
perty. (4) 

Thus  came  into  existence  the  tliird  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  November,  1696,  which  remained  in  force  five 
years,  until  the  year  1701,  when  a  new  and  more  dura- 
ble one  was  substituted  in  its  place.  In  this  third  one 
the  principle  of  rotation  was  entirely  given  up,  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  lessened,  (5)  and  a  certain  amount 
of  property  and  number  ofyear's  residence  was  required 
as  a  qualification  to  be  elected.  The  governor  or  his 
lieutenant  presided  in  the  council;  but  he  was  not  to 
perform  any  act  of  state  without  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority. Each  house  had  a  right  to  originate  laws,  which 
after  passing  both  houses,  were  to  be  approved  by  the 
governor,  and  a  copy  sent  to  England  for  the  royal  ap- 
probation according  to  the  charter.  The  house  of  re- 
presentatives was  to  sit  on  their  own  adjournment,  until 
dismissed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Neither  house 
had  a  right  to  refuse  their  daily  pay.  The  solemn  affirm- 
ation of  the  Quakers  and  others  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous of  taking  an  oath,  was  to  be  received  in  courts  of 
justice  and  elsewhere.  No  alteration  was  to  be  niade 
in  this  form  of  government,  without  the  consent  of  sis 


seventh  parts  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  governor/ 
(1) 

The  years  which  followed  until  Penn's  feturn  to  his 
province,  passed  in  peaceful  union  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  government,  who  sought  more  to  con- 
firm and  explain  the  old  laws  than  to  make  new  ones.- 
They  paid  particular  attention  tothcstate  of  tbefinanceSy 
and  exerted  themselves  to  restore  them  to  order,  and  tfi., 
pay  off  the  existing  debts,  which  besides  the  £300  \mr- 
rowed  at  interest  for  an  aid  to  the  kjiig,  had  been  accn- 
mulating  for  several  years,  and  now  amounted  to  £289,, 
chiefly  for  arrears  of  salaries.  A  new  tax,  tlrerefore,. 
was  laid,  of  one  peimy  on  the  pound,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  province,  in  consequence  of  its  poverty,  deh- 
cately  refused  to  g'rant  the  request  of  governor  Fletcher 
for  a  new  subsidy  to  the  king's  faithful  Indians.  That 
the  finances  of  the  colony  were  not  considerable,  ap- 
pears as  well  from  different  laws,  as  from  the  arrears  of 
the  taxes;  in  Philadelphia  even,  pieces  of  tin  and  lead 
were  cun-ent  for  small  change,  commerce  was  also  very 
much  impeded  in  consequence  of  the  war,  therefore  the 
people  hadj'ecourse  to  contraband  trade,  and  even  pira- 
cy was  practised  and  favoured.  The  celebrated  accuser 
of  the  colonies,  Edward  Randolph,  (2)  did  not  fail  to 
report  to  the  king's  g'overnment  these  violations  of  the 
laws;  the  colonial  government,  on  their  side,  not  only- 
sent  to  the  king  a  defence  of  the  people  against  him,  but 
passed  a  severe  law  against  pirates,  and  the  governor 
by  the  desire  of  AVilliam  Penn,  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  ap- 
pear innocent.  The  charge  of  carrying  on  a  contra- 
band trade,  might  perhaps  have  been  less  unjust  than 
that  of  piracy,  although  the  assembly  appointed  a  small 
committee  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  the 
English  parliament.  (3) 


1  Proud. 

2  1  Votes,  89.    1  Proud,  397.  402. 

3  1  Votes,  93. 

4  1  Proud,  407—415.    1  Votes,  94,  kc. 

5  Each  county  elected  two  members  for  the  council 
and  for  the  assemblyj,  consequently  thirty-six  in  the 
whole. 


1  2  Proud,  appendix,  30—39. 

2  [In  the  original  he  is  called  Edmund  Kandolph, 
evidently  by  mistake.] 

3  1  Proud,  417—1  Votes,  102.  104. 107.— Franklin's 
Review,  36,  [Am.  ed.  27.] 


LAW  CASE. 

Benjamin  Clark, 
vs. 

 ,  Esq.  one  of  the 


VCommon  Pleas. 


Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  action  w  as  brought  to  recover  of  defendant  the. 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  for  extorting  and  exacting  ille- 
gal fees.  The  facts  were  these — Early  in  1827,  Clark 
the  plaintiff"  was  brought  before  the  defendant,  on  a 
warrant,  charged  with  an  outrageous  assault  and  bat- 
tery. After  a  hearing,  he  was  bound  over  to  answer  the 
charge,  gave  bail,  and  paid  to  the  Alderman,  $1,41,  the 
sum  demanded  as  costs.  Three  days  after  this,  he  sent 
a  man  to  the  Alderman's  office  to  get  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars; the  Alderman  again  demanded  the  costs  |1,41,  and 
37  cents  additional,  all  which  were  paid  to  him  and  a  re- 
ceipt taken. 

The  defendant's  counsel  contended,  and  it  seemed 
pretty  evident,  that  the  second  set  of  costs  was  de- 
manded in  a  moment  of  hurry,  by  the  Alderman,  forget- 
ting that  they  had  been  already  paid. 

The  court.  King  President,  laid  down  the  following 
rules  of  law  to  the  jury: 

1st.  That  a  Magistrate  is  not  protected  against  penal- 
ties for  extortion  on  the  plea  of  innocent  intention  or  un- 
intentional eiTor;  he  is  presumed  and  bound  to  know 
the  fee  bill;  it  is  comprehensive  and  clear,  and  every 
item  of  chai-geable  service  is  distinctly  set  down.  If  a 
Magistrate  goes  beyond  the  fee  bill  he  is  liable  for  the 
penalty.  2d.  A  Magistrate,  on  binding  over  a  defendant 
in  a  criminal  action,  has  no  right  to  take  from  him  any 
fees  beyond  those  for  the  recognizance  and  the  commit- 
ment and  supersedeas;  and  then  only  if  such  services  be 
actually  performed.    Verdict  for  plaintiff  $50. 


EXPORTS. 


[JtJSE 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  - 

Of  the  iVdlue  of  the  Exports  of  the  Qrowth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending 

on  the  oQth  day  of  September,  1827. 


Fisheries. 


THE  SEA. 

Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries  ..... 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries,  (herring,  shad,  salmon,  mackerel) 
Whale  (common)  oil,  and  whalebone  .... 
Spermaceti  oil  and  candles      .         .         .         ,  . 

THE  FOREST. 


Skins  and  furs      -  .      .  - 

Ginseng 

Product  of  wood. 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  and  other  lumber 
Oak  bark,  and  other  dye 
Naval  Stores — tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine 
Ashes — pot  and  pearl   -  .  .  . 

AGRICULTURE. 

Products  of  AnimaU. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  horned  cattle  - 
Butter  and  cheese         .  .  .  - 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs  - 
Horses  and  mules         .  .  .  . 

Sheep 

Vegetahk  Food. 

Wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit  -         -  r 

Indian  corn  and  meal     .  .          .  . 

Rye  meal  .  .  .  .  . 
Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  and  pulse  ? 

Potatoes           -          -  - 

Apples  -         -         -  V  :            rV  " 

Ricfi      -          -          .  .  i 


Tobacco  .  .  -  r  -  -  ■ 
Cotton  ....... 

Ml  other  agricultural  products. 

Indigo    .          -         T          "  1  " 
Flaxseed  ..,>■-. 
Hops 

Brown  sugar     -          -         -  -  - 

MANUFACTURES. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles          -  r'  ■ 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes        -  > 
Saddlery 

Hats      -          -         -          -  -  ,  • 

Wax      -          -          -         -  -  - 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter 
Wood,  (including  coaches  and  other  carriages) 

Snuff  and  tobacco  -  .  -  . 
Lead 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine  -  ■     }  >- 

Cordage           -         -          -  - 

Iron       -          -         -         -  T   ,    ;  :  - 

Spirits  from  molasses     -          -  r  '    .  - 

Sugar  refined    -      .   -          -  -  - 

Chocolate         ,          .          -  -  . 

Gunpowder      ,          .         .  .  . 

Copper  and  brass          .         .  .  . 

Medicinal  drugs           .         .  .  . 

Cotton  piece  goods. 

'  Printed  and  coloured     .          .  -  - 
White 

Nankeens  -  -  -  -  " 
Twist,  yarn,  and  thread 

All  otiier  manufactures  of        -  -  - 


1,69"/,170 
79,884 
402,489 
643,171 


772,636 
184,049 
1,555,698 
173,629 
13,586 


4,645,784 
1,022,464 
47,698 
87,284 
39,174 
35,828 
2,343,908 


45,120 
951,001 
14,750 
11,175 
137,368 


747,171 
240,276 
223,604 
354,281 


441,690 
79,566 


2,822,714 


2,699,598 


8,222,140 


8,358 
188,606 
8,284 
1,489 


901,751 

388,525 
57,7X7 
286,624 
123,354 
144,8321 
574,751 
239,024 
3,761 
20,704 
63,074 
273,158 
97,003 
34,012 
1,350 
176,229 
52,341 
119,390 


1,159,414 


1,575,332 


3,343,970 


10,921,738 
6,577,123 
29,359,545 


206,737 


3,557,600 


1828.] 


DERD  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA. 


.  MANUFACTURES—CoNTiNUEB. 


Flax  and  hemp. 

Cloth  and  thread 
Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of  - 
Wearing  apparel  -  "  "  " 

Combs  and  buttons         -  •  ,:       "  ' 

Brushes    -  -  '  "  - 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus        -  -  - 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    -  -  - 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound 
Fire  engines  and  apparatus 
Printing-  presses  and  type 

Musical  instruments         '  '  "  ' 

Books  and  maps    .         -  i  -  • 

Paper  and  other  stationary 

Paints  and  varnish  -  -  - 

Vinegar 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  - 
Manufactures  of  Glass     -  - 

Tin         -  -  - 

Pewter  and  Lead 

Marble  and  stone  - 

Gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf 
Gold  and  silver  coin        -  -  - 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry 
Molasses       -  - 
Trunks        -  - 

Brick  and  lime     -  -  -  - 

Micles  not  distinguished  in  returns. 
Manufactured 
Raw  produce 


Dollars 


11,084 
5,363 
94,768 
33,415 
7,334 
3,191 
49,138 
119,545 
2,513 
33,713 
14,844 
54,012 
37,716 
39,664 
8,182 
6,492 
59,30r 
2,967 
6,183 
3,505 
3,605 
1,043,574 
22,357 
1,511 
12,483 
3,365 


293,379 
257,021 


2,829,246: 


550,400 


58,921,691 


Treasuht  DEPAnTMENT,  Register's  Office,  Jiprill6,  1828. 

JOSEPH  -aOVRS^,  Register. 


THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  DEED  FOR  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

This  indenture  made  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of 
August,  in  the  foui-  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  Lord,  Charles  the  11.  by  the  Orace  of  God, 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  &c.  Arlnoijue  Domini  1682,  between 
the  most  illustrious  Prince,  his  Royal  Highness,  James 
Diike  of  York  and  Albany,  Earl  of  Ulster,  &c.  of  the 
Cne  part,  and  William  Fenn,  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
IVilliam  Fenn,  Knight,  deceased,  of  the  other  part  : 
Whereas,  his  Royal-Highness  being  willing  and  desi- 
rous, that  the  tract  or  part  of  land  called  Fenmylvania; 
herein-after-mentioned,  should  be  granted  and  assured 
unto  the  said  William  Fenn^  and  his  heirs,  and  for  that 
purpose  having  signified  and  declared  his  assent  there- 
unto to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  plantations,  his  said  majesty,  by  his  letters 
patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  (ls:te 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  three  and  thirtietli  year 
of  his  reign,  for  the  considerations  therein  mentioned, 
did  grant  unto  the  said  William  Finn,  and  his  heirs, 
all  that  tract  or  part  of  land  in  America^  with  the  Islands 
therein  contained,  and  thereunto  belonging,  as  the  same 
is  bounded  and  described  in  and  by  the  said  letter  pa- 
tent, and  therein  called  Fennsylvania,  together  with 
several  royalties,  franchises,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges 
therein  contained.    And  ivhereas,  in  consideration  of 
Jive  shillings,  and  for  the  considerations  herein  after- 
mentioned,  his  said  Royal  Highness  is  willing  and  pleas- 
ed to  confirm  and  rnake  any  farther  assurance  of  the 
said  tract  of  land,  and  premises  unto  the  said  William 
Pennj  and  his  heirs.    Mnv,  therefore,  this  Indentttre  wit- 
we«se</j,  that  his  said  Royal  Highness,  out  of  a  special 
regard  to  the  memory  and  many  faithful  and  eminent 


services  heretofore  performed  by  the  said  Sir  William 
Penn,  to  his  said  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness,  and  for 
the  better  encoui  aging  him  the  said  William  Fenn,  to 
proceed  in  cultivating  and  improving'  the  said  tract  of 
ground,  and  Islands  therein  and  thereunto  belonging, 
and  reducing  the  savage  and  barbarous  natives  thereof 
to  civility,  and  for  the  good  will  which  his  said  Royal 
Highness  hath  and  beareth  to  the  said  William  Fenn, 
and  for  other  good  causes  and  considerations,  hath  re- 
mised, released,  and  for  ever  quit  claimed,  and  by  these 
presents,  doth  for  him,  and  his  heirs,  remise,  release,  and 
forever  quit  claim,  unto  the  said  William  Fenn  (in  his 
peaceable  possession  now  being)  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  rents,  services,  du- 
ties, payments,  property,  claim,  and  demand  whatsoev- 
er, of  his  said  Royal  Highniss,  of,  into,  or  out  of,  the 
said  tract  of  land,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  lands, 
islands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  other  things 
comfDrised  in  the  said  recited  letters  patent,  and  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  therein  mentioned,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  the  sa;id  tract  of  land,  rents,  services,  heredita- 
ments, arid  premises,  unto  the  said  William  Finn,  his 
heirs,  to  the  only  use  aTid  benefit  of  the  said  AViifiam 
Pemi,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forevei-.  In  ivitriess  where- 
of, his  Royal  Highness  hath  to  these  presents  set  his 
hand  and  seal,  the  day  arid  year  first  above  written. 

JAMES,  (seal.) 

Sealed  and  delivered? 
in  the  presence  of  > 

J.  WeRDENs,: 

Geohge  Mann. 

TlieFiukeof  Yar/c's  Deed  of  Feoffment  of  Mew-Castle, 
and  twelve  miles  circle,  to  William  ..  Finn. 
This  Indenture,  made  the  four  and  twe  ntieth  day  of 
August,  in  the  four  »jid  thirtieth  year  of  thte^  reign  ofj 


DEED  FOR  NEW-CAS'['LE. 


[J  USE 


our  SovereigTi  Lord  Charles  the  Secontl,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  Englaad,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
lung,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  Annoque  Domini,  1682, 
between  the  most  illustrious  Prince,  his  Royal  High- 
ness James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
&c.  of  the  one  part,  and  William.  Fenn,  Esq.  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  JVilliam  Pcnn,  Knight,  deceased,  of  the 
otlier  part,  witnesseth,  that  his  said  Royal  Highness,  out 
of  a  special  regard  to  the  memory  and  many  faithfid 
and  eminent  services  heretofore  performed  by  the  said 
Sir  William  Fenn  to  his  said  Majesty  and  Royal  High- 
ness; and  for  the  good  will  which  his  Royal  Highness 
hath  and  beareth  to  the  said  William  Fenn;  and  for 
and  iii  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten,  shillings  to  him 
in  hand  paid  hy  the  said  William  Fenn  at  and  before 
S.he  sealing  and  delivery  hereof,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged;  and  for  other  good  causes  and 
considerations.  Both,  bargain,  sell,  enfeoff  and  confirm 
(.into  the  said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  and  assig'ns,  for 
ever,  all  that  the  town  of  New-Castle,  otherwise  called 
Delaware,  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  within  the 
compass  or  circle  of  twelve  miles  about  the  same,  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  bein  g  upon  the  river  Delaware,  in  Ame- 
Tiea;  and  all  islands  in  the  said  river  Delaware,  and  the 
said  river  and  soil  thea-eof,  lying-  north  of  the  t.outher- 
stnost  part  of  the  said  circle  of  twelve  miles  about  the 
said  town,  together  with  all  rents,  services,  royalties, 
franchises,  duties,  jurisdictions,  liberties,  and  privileges 
thereunto  belonging;  a.ud  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  in- 
terest, powers,  property,  c?aim  and  demand  whatsoever 
of  his  said  Royal  Highness,,  of,  in,  or  to,  the  same,  or 
■any  part  or  parcel  thereof:  saving  always  and  reserving 
to  his  said  Royal  Highness,- his- agents  and  servants,  free 
Use  of  all  ports,  ways  and  passages  into,  through  and 
out  of  the  bargained  premises,,  and  eveiy  part  and  par- 
cel thereof;  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  town  and  cir- 
cle of  twelve  miles  of  land  about  the  same.  Islands,  and 
■,all  other  the  before-mentioned  or  intended -to  be  hereby 
'bargained  premises,  with  their  appurtenances  unto  the 
said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  ajid  assigns,  to  the  only 
use  and  benefit  of  the  said  WiUiam  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly  and 
every  year  unto  his  said  Royal  Hig'hness,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  the  sum  of  five  shillings  of  lawful  money  of 
England,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel  only. 
>And  the  said  William  Fenn,  fbr  himself,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  doth  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  his  said 
Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and  assigns  by  these  presents, 
that  he  the  said  F/illiam  Fenn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
shall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  to' 
his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  said 
yearly  rent  of /uc  shillings,  ».t  the  days  whereon  the 
iame'is  reserved  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid.    And  his  said 
■Royal  Highness  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth 
covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  William  Fenn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that  his  said 
Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  will  at  any  time 
or  times  hereafter,  daring  the  space  of  seven  yeai-s  next 
ensuing  the  date  hereof,  upon  tlie  request,  and  at  the 
costs  .and  charges  in  the  law  of  the  said  William  Penn, 
his  heb-s  and  assigns,  do,  make  a)id  execute,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  be  made,  done  and  executed,  all  and  every 
sucli  further  act  and  acts,  conveyances  and  assurances  in 
the  law  whatsoever  for  the  further  conveying  and  assur- 
ino-  the  said  town  and  circle  of  twelve  miles  of  land 
abljut  the  same,  and  islands,  and.  all  other  the_  premises, 
with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  William  Fenn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  as  by  the  counsel  learned 
in  the  law  of  the  said  William  Pcnn,  his  heirs^  or  assigns, 
Shill  be  reasonably  devised,  advised,  or  required.  And 
his  said  Royal  Highness  hath  hereby  made,  constituted 
and  appointed  .John  Moll,  of  New  Castle  aforesaid,  Esq. 
and  Ephralm  Harrnan  of  Neui-Castle  itforesaid,  gentle- 
men, iointly,  and  either  of  them  severally,  his  true  and 
lawful  attornies;  and  by  the,;e  presents  doth  give  and 
erant  unto  the  said  John  Moll  and  Ephraim  Harrnan,  his 
said  attorpies,  or  either  of  them,  fdl  power  and  authori- 


..ty  for  him,  and  in  his  name  and  stead,  into  all  and  singu- 
lar the  premises  herein  before  mentioned,  or  intended  tQ 
be  hereby  aliened,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  into 
every,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  narne  of  the 
whole,  to  enter,  and  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and 
seisin  thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole,  to  enter  and  receive.  And  after 
peaceable  possession  thereof  had  and  taken  as  aforesaid, 
to  dehver  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  seisiri 
thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  to  the  said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  or  as- 
signs, or  to  his  or  their  lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  suf.' 
ficiently  authorised  to  receive  and  take  the  same,  and 
him  or  them,  to  leave  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion tliereof,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  these  presents.  And  his  said  Royal  Highness  doth 
hereby  allow  of,  ratify  aand  confirm  whatsoever  the  said 
John  Moll  and  Ephraim  Harrnan,  his  said  attornies,  shall 
lawfully  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  in  and  about  the  pre- 
mises, by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  be  as  good  and  ef- 
fectual in  the  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever, 
as  if  his  said  Royal  Highness  had  done  the  same  in  his 
own  person,  or  had  been  present  at  the  doing  thereof. 
In  witness  whereof  his  said  Royal  Highness  hath  to  these 
presents  set  his  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

.  JAMES,  (s.) 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

JOHN  WERDEN, 
GEORGE  MANN. 

LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  following  valuable  original  letters  of  William 
Penn,  were  read  to  the  Penn  Society  at  their  last  meet-' 
ing. 

(Endorsement.)    The  Proprietor's  Letter  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Oct.  18th,  1681. 
London:  18th,  8mo.  St: 

Mt  Fkienbs — 

There  is  one  great  God  and  Power  that  hath  made  tlie 
World  and  all  things  therein,  to  whom  you  and  I  and  all 
People  owe  their  being  and  well  being,  and  to  whom 
you  and  I  must  one  Day  give  an  account,  for  all  that  we 
do  in  the  World;  this  great  God  hath  written  his  law  in 
our  hearts,  by  which  we  are  taught  and  Commanded  to 
love  .and  help  and  do  good  to  one  another,  and  not  to  do 
harme  and  mischief  one  to  another:  Now  this  great  God 
hath' been  pleased  to  make  me  concerned  in  yr  Parts- 
of  the  World;  and  the  King  of  the  Countiy  where  I 
live,  hath  given  unto  me  a  great  Proyince;  but  I  desire 
to  enjoy  it  with  your  love  and  consent,  that  we  may  al- 
ways live  together  as  Neighbours  and  Friends,  else  what 
would  the  great  God  say  to  us,  who  hath  made  us  not  to 
devour  and  destroy  one  another,  but  live  Soberly 
and  kindly  together  in  the  World?  'Now  I  would  have 
you  well  observe,  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  unkind- 
ness  and  Injustice  that  hath  been  too  much  exercised  to- 
wards you  by  the  people  of  these  parts  of  the  world, 
who  sought  themselves,  and  to  make  great  great  advan- 
tages by  you  ratlier  than  be  examples  of  Justice  and! 
Goodness  unto  you,  which  I  hear,  hath  been  matter  of 
trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great  Grudgings  and  Animo- 
sltys,  sometimes  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  hath 
made  the  great  God  Angry.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man, 
as  is  well  known  in  my  own  Country:  I  liave  great  love 
and  regard  towards  you,  and  I  desire  to  Winn  and  gain 
your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just  and  peaceable 
life,  and  the  People  I  send  are  of  the  same  mind,  and 
sliall  in  all  things  behave  themselves  accordingly;  and 
if  in  any  thing  any  shall  offend  you  or  your  People,  you 
shall  have  a  full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same,  by 
an  equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides,  that  by  no. 
means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  being  offended 
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against  thetn;  I  shall  shortly  Come  to  you  my  selfe.  At 
what  time  we  may  more  largely  and  freel)'  conferr  and 
discourse  of  thes  matters;  in  the  mean  time.  1  have  sent 
my  Commissioners  to  treat  with-  you  about  land,  and  a 
firme  league  of  Peace;  lett  me  desire  you  to  be  kind  to 
them  and  the  People,  and  receive  thes  Presents  and  To- 
kens which  I  have  sent  to  you,  as  a  Testimony  of  my 
goodwill  to  you,  and  My  resolution  to  live  justly,  peace- 
ably and  Friendly  with  you. 

I  am.  your  loveing  Friend, 

WM.  PENN. 

[The  signature  is  autograph,  and  the  whole  paper  is 
believed  to  be  so,  but  it  is  written  on  ruled  lines,  and 
in  a  more  formal  hand  than  the  Proprietor  commonl}' 
used.] 

Literal  Copies. 

(Endorsement.)  The  Proprietors  I.ettr  to  ye  Inha- 
bitants of  Pennsylvania. 

(Direction.)  For  the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  be  read  by  my  Deputy. 

(Sealed  with  three  small  seals  of  the  Arms  of  Penn. ) 

[Letter. ) 

Mt  FniENDS 

I  wish  you  all  happiness,  here  and  hereafter.  Thes 
are  to  lett  you  know  that  it  hath  pleased  God  In  his  pro- 
vidence to  cast  you  within  my  Lott  and  Care.  It  is  a 
business  yt  though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God 
has  given  me  an  understanding  of  my  duty  and  an  honest 
minde  to  doe  it  uprightly — I  hope  you  will  not  be 
troubled  at  yr;  chainge  and  the  Kings  choice,  for  you 
are  now  fixt,  at  ye  mercy  of  no  Governour  yt.  comes  to 
make  his  fortune  great,  you  shall  be  govern'd  by  laws  of 
yr.  own  makeing,  and  live  a  free  and  if  )  ou  will,  a  sober 
and  industreous  People.  I  shall  not  usurp  the  right  of 
any.  or  oppress  his  person.  God  has  furnisht  me  wth  a 
Better  resolution,  and  has  given  me  his  grace  to  keep 
it.  In  shortj  wtever  sober  and  free  men  can  rcasonabi)' 
desire  for  ye  security  and  improvement  of  their  own 
happiness  I  shall  heartely  comply  wth:  and  in  five 
months  resolve^  if  it  pleas  God,  to  see  you.  In  3'e  mean 
time'  pray  submitt  to  ye  commands  of  my  Dejnitj'  so  farr 
as  they  are  consistant  with  ye  law,  and  p:  y  him  thos  dues 
(yt.  formerly  you  paid  to  ye  order  of  ye  Governour  of 
New  York)  for  my  use  and  benefitt,  and  so  I  beseech 
God  to  direct  you  in  ye  way  of  righteousness,  and  there- 
in prosper  you  and  yr  children  after  you. 
I  am 

Your  tnie  Frd: 

WM.  PENN. 
London  8th.  of  ye  month  called  April  1681. 

[All  in  the  hand-writing  of  W.  Penn. J 


A  MEMORIAt. 

Of  York  C Erigland J  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  res- 
pecting LINDLEY  MUREIY. 

The  ancient  practice  of  our  Society,  of  preserving 
memorials  of  some  of  its  members,  whose  lives  and  con- 
versation have  eminently  illustrated  our  christian  prin- 
ciples, has,  we  believe,  been  in  various  ways  beneficial. 
The  account  of  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  who,  through  infinite  mercy,  we  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve, have  received  the  immortal  crown,  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  lukewarm  to  enter  on  the  christian  war- 
fare, and  to  ccmfirm  the  faith  of  those,  who  are  already 
engaged,  and  animate  them  in  the  spiritual  conflict.  It 
i.s  with  these  ■iciews,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  record  a 
notice  of  the  services  and  character  of  our  late  much 
beloved  friend  and  elder,  Lindley  Murray. 

He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  North  America;  and 
his  parents  were  respected  members  of  the  Societ)'  of 
Friends.  His  father  designed  him  for  a  merchant,  and 
he  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  But  Lindley 
Murray,  having-  entertained  views  of  mental  improve- 
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ment  .superior  to  what  is  generally  aflbrded  by  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  on  leaving  school  sought  for  some  employ- 
ment more  congenial  with  the  bent  of  his  mind.  He 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  law,  and  having  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  four  years  with  an  eminent  solicitor, 
he  commenced  practice  in  New  York;  where  his  know- 
ledge and  t.alents  soon  developed  themselves,  and  ap- 
peared likely  to  gain  for  him  considerable  practice. — 
lUit  it  pleased  Divine  Providence,  to  arrest,  by  sickness, 
the  course  of  his  ardent  pursuits;  and  by  a  succession 
of  circumstances  which  might  then  appear  opposed  to 
his  usefulness  and  comfort,  to  direct  his  future  life  to 
those  purposes  which  infinite  wisdom  saw  best. 

About  the  year  1784  his  constitution  being  vei-y  much 
enfeebled  by  illriess,  his  physicians  advised  the  trial  of 
a  milder  climate,  as  the  v.ost  likely  means  to  re-establish 
his  health.  He  had  some  years  before  been  in  this 
country,  which  induced  him  to  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  England.  At  this  time  he  had  been  married 
about  seventeen  )  ears  ;  and  the  prospect  of  leaving 
their  horhe  and  near  connexions,  was,  to  him  and  his  be- 
loved wife,  a  severe  trial.  They  hoped,  howeverj  that 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  means  thus 
used,  they  might  be  favoured,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
return  to  their  native  country;  wliich  they  left  with  the 
unity  and  sympathy  of  their  friends,  as  expressed  in  the 
certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed to  ofte  of  the  Meetings  in  London.  They  land- 
ed in  the  first  month,  1785,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
year  fixed  their  residence  at  Holgate  hear  York;  at 
which  place  they  continued  to  live  until  the  time  of 
Lindley  Murray's  decease.- 

During  youth,  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  mind  led  him 
into  some  of  the  gaieties  incident  to  that  period  of  life; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  Was  easily 
made  sensible  of  the  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  and 
that  his  morals  and  principles  were  preserved  from  con- 
tamination. For  some  years  previously  to  his  settling 
in  England,  he  had  been  led  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  all  earthly  pursuits,  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  applause  of  the  world;  and  had  become  an  humble, 
consistent,  and  exemplary  member  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety; his  mind,  as  it  matured,  having  made  the  princi- 
ples of  his  education,  those  of  his  judgment. 

Such  was  the  character  of  our  dear  friend,  when,  by 
a  Providence  which  we  desire  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  his  lot  was  first  cast  among  us.  The  humihty 
of  his  deportment,  and  the  Christian  spirit  which  breath- 
ed through  his  whole  conduct,  greatly  endeared  him  to 
the  members  of  this  meeting,  and  aflbrded  him  a  scope 
for  usefulness,  of  which  he  diligently  availed  himself, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  around  him.  His  health  continued 
so  delicate,  as  to  prevent  his  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
our  meetings  for  discipline,  or  in  the  concerns  of  society 
at  large;  yet,  contemplating  his  time,  his  talents,  and 
all  that  he  possessed,  but  as  a  trust  of  which  he  had  to 
render  an  account,  he  proved  by  his  future  life  how 
much  may  be  done  for  the  good  of  others,  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  unfavourable,  when  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  fellow  creatuies  Is  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  the  heart. 

In  the  year  1787,  he  published  the  book  well  knowrt 
by  the  title  of  "The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind." 
The  consolation  which  he  had  himself  derived  from 
the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  led  him,  doubt- 
less, to  the  selection  of  three  striking  examples  of  the 
influence  of  religion,  "in  retirement,  aflliction,  and  at 
the  approach  of  death,"  exhibiting  its  efficacy  in  retreat 
from  the  world,  and  under  tiie  most  trying  circumstan- 
ces of  human  existence.  His  desire  that  many  persons 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  this  selection,  induced  him 
to  have  a  large  number  of  copies  printed  for  gratuitous- 
distribution. 

At  the  time  of  Lindley  Murray's  coming  to  Y'ork,  a 
school  had  just  been  established  for  the  education  of 
girls  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  -which  soon  became  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  hmi;  and  it  was  flar-  the  bene- 


fit  of  this  school  that  he  first  attempted  to  shnplify,  and 
thereby  facilitate  tlie  acquirement,  of  elementary  in- 
struction. In  his  publications  for  this  purpose,  he  not 
only  excluded  whatever  was  calculated  to  impress  yc&e 
principles  rmd  sentiments  in  morals  and  relig'ion,  but  he 
also  aimed  to  make  the  course  of  instruction,  in  .the  ele- 
ihents  of  useful  knowledg'e,  subservient  to  a  still  higher 
object — that  of  imbuing-  the  susceptible  minds  of  youth 
with  the  purest  principles  and  precepts  of  Christir.n 
morality.  The  fruits  of  these  unostentatious  labours 
Cannot  be  accurately  estimated;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  they  have  had 
a  decided  and  extensive  influence  in  the  formation  of 
virtuous  and  relig-ious  characters. 

In  the  year  1795,  seven  friends  were  committed  to 
York  Castle  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes;  the  claimant 
having  pursued  the  ExcheCj[uer  process,  instead  of  the 
more  easy  mode  of  recovery  provided  by  law.  Lindlej' 
.Murray  assisted  the  prisoners  in  the  statement  of  their 
case,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Pri- 
soner's Defence;"  and  also  in  the  further  support  of 
their  cause,  in  reply  to  the  allcg'ations  of  the  prosecutor. 
In  these  works,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  his 
habitual  self-governni"nt  and  christian  temper,  were 
striking'ly  evinced.  His  opponent  had  attacked  the  ob- 
jects of  his  severity  with  iiarsh  invective;  the  replies 
returned,  not  railing  for  railing-,  but  displayed  the  force 
of  truth,  clothed  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  prayed  for 
his  persecutors. 

These  publications,  as  well  ais  the  Christian  conduct 
of  the  sufferers,  excited  a  feeling  of  respect  and  com- 
miseration for  them,  which,  we  believe,  tended  to 
streng-then,  in  the  public  mind,  the  testimony  they  sup- 
ported, and  to  call  forth,  even  from  the  members  of  his 
o-n-n  profession,  a  g-eneral  expression  of  disapprobation 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  claimant. 

In  the  year  1812,  I  jndlev  Murray  published  "A  selec- 
tionfrom  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms;" 
a  work  which,  for  many  years,  formed  a  part  of  his  daily 
reading.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  bodily  infir- 
mities increased,  but  his  mind  was  preserved  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  brightness;  and  he  was  particularly 
■watchful,  that  his  weakness  of  body  should  not  lead  to 
any  habits  of  indolence  or  imnecessary  self  indulgence. 

A  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  the  correction  and  im- 
provement of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  various 
works.  His  concern  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
youth  of  our  society,  led  him,  when  in  his  seventieth 
vear,  to  prepare  and  publish  "A  Compendium  of  Reli- 
gious Faith  and  Practice,"  chiefi3"  designed  for  their 
use:  and  shortly  afterwards  he  published  a  little  work 
an  "The  Duty  and  Benefit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Families;"  which  evinced  his  conti- 
nued concern  for  the  best  interests  of  society  at  large. 
Thiis  was  our  dear  friend  engaged,  through  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  to  exhibit  in  his  daily  walk,  and  to  pro- 
mote in  the  world,  whatsoever  thing's  were  honest,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  It  remains  for  us  to  men- 
tion a  few  particulars  more  immediately  illustrating-  his 
religious  views  and  private  character,  and  his  g-eneral 
usefulness  as  a  member  of  our  religious  society.  Whilst 
health  permitted  him,  he  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline;  in  the  former  of 
which,  he  was  occasionally  engaged  to  offer  a  word  of 
exhortation,  and  his  communications  were  very  accept- 
able to  Friends.  In  the  year  1791>  he  was,  with  the 
full  unity  of  the  monthly  meeting,  recorded  as  a  minis- 
ter. 

Doubts  attended  his  own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  step,  on  the  part  of  his  friends;  and  the  weakness  of 
his  voice  seemed  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  public 
ministry  was  not  the  line  of  service  in  which  his  Divine 
master  designed  to  employ  him.  Under  this  impressi(7n, 
in  the  year  1802,  he  requested  that  his  name  might  no 
longer  stand  in  the  list  of  ministers,  and  his  wish  v/as 
complied  with.    He  continued,  however,  in  life  and  con- 


versation, to  be  an  eminent  preacher  of  righteousness"" 
illustrating,  in  all  his  deportmeiit,  our  Christian  testimo- 
nies, with  uniform  consistency;  and  we  believe  we  may 
t:  uly  say,  adorning  the  gospel  of  God,  his  Saviour,  in  all 
thing-s. 

His  charities,  bothpnblic  and  private,  but  pardcularly 
the  latter,  were  extensive.  He  was  a  firm  friend  to  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  societj',  v.'hich  he 
evinced  not  on!}'  by  his  liberality  in  assisting  public  irt- 
slitutions  for  this  purpose,  but  by  his  kind  attentions  to 
the  wants  of  those  in  his  0"»vn,  neig-hbourhood,  at  a  pe- 
riod considerably  prior  to  the  general  interest  being  ex- 
cited on  the  subject.  He  was  very  solicitous  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  aborigines 
of  his  native  country,  and  of  the  African  race.  He  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  in  every  thing  which  related  to  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  on  earth. 

His  exemplary  moderation  and  simplicity  in  every 
thing-  connected  with  his  own  expenditure,  in  his  dres^, 
in  the  furniture  of  his  house  and  table,  and  the  entire 
coincidence  of  his  beloved  and  faithful  partnei-  in  all  his 
views,  enabled  them  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of 
their  income,  and  the  profits  which  he  derived  from  his 
numerous  works,  to  objects  of  piety  and  benevolence. 
He  was,  at  the  s.ame  time,  hospitable  in  his  house,  and 
thoug-h  liberal,  discriininating  and  judicious  in  his  char>- 
ty.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  richly  imbued  with.  Christian 
love;  from  which  d'rvine  root  flowed  that  meekness,  pa- 
tience, gentleness,'  charity,  and  forgiving  temper^  which 
he  so  uniformly  evinced. 

Although  during-  nearly  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  unable,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  to  unite 
with  us  in  public  worship^  yet  his  zeal  and  devotion 
were  not,  we  are  persuaded,  in  any  degree  diminished^ 
His  delight  was  still  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
law  did  he  meditate  day  and  night.  Nor,  though  ne- 
cessarily more  exchided  from  their  society,  were  his  love 
and  attachment  to  his  friends  abated. 

He  was  ready  and  willing-,  when  of  ab-ility,  to  be  con- 
sulted by  them;  and  he  continued  to  the  last  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  whatever  related  to  their  welfare.  He 
rejoiced  especially  in  the  indication  of  spiritual  growth 
amongst  us;  and  was  g-reatly  concerned  for  the  due  ex- 
ercises of  our  Christian  discipline,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  wisdom. 

He  stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  from  the  yeu,r  1802 
to  the  period  of  his  death;  and  the  judgment  and  advice 
of  one  whose  experience  M-as  so  extensive,  and  whose 
natural  powers  and  acquirements  had  been  so  sanctified 
by  Divine  Grace,  was  a  privilege  to  us,  for  which,  while 
we  deplore  the  loss,  we  desire  to  render  otir  humble  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Our  dear 
friend,  notwithstanding  his  various  privations  from  the 
state  of  his  health,  was  remarkable  for  cheerfulness:  and 
he  was  frequently  led  to  number  his  blessings,  and  to- 
acknowledge  that  the  afflictions,  and  what  appeai*ed  to 
be  the  most  adverse  circumstances  of  his  life,  were  de- 
signed to  promote  his  final  well-being.  He  never  re- 
pined at  his  long  confinement,  but  was  wont  to  observe 
how  pleasant  was  his  prison,  if  he  mig'ht  use  the  term. 

Whilst  thus  cultivating  the  Christian  enjoyment  of 
life,  as  an  evidence  of  his  gratitude  to  God,  he  was  often 
led,  with  great  humility,  to  contemplate  the  close  of  it 
as  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  infinite  enjoyment. 
He  frequently  expressed  his  sense  of  his  oXvii  imperfec- 
tions and  unworthiness,  and  uniformly  evinced  that  his 
hopes  of  salvation  rested  solely  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  the  atonement  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Oa 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  union  with 
his  beloved  partner,  he  thus  expressed  himself  in  writ- 
ing: "  In  the  course  of  the  long  period  of  our  union,  we 
have  had  our  trials  and  afflictions,  we  have  seen  a  varie- 
ty of  trying-  events  and  situations;  but  we  have  been  fa- 
voured too,  with  many  great  and  distinguished  blessings. 
Even  the  afU'Ktwns,  and  what  appeared  to  be  adverse 
occun-enceii,  were  de.-jigiied  lor  our  final  wcil-bcingv — 
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!  hope  the  gracious  intention  of  these  dispensations 
M'ill  be  full)^  answered,  by  our  being  safely  landed, 
through  the  atonement  and'  intercession  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  on  those  happy  shores  where  no  clouds  nor 
storms  are  ever  known;  and  where  after  millions  of  ages 
of  happiness  shall  have  passed  away,  we  shall  only  seem 
to  have  begun  oar  felicity— a  felicity  tliat  will  never 
end." 

The  following  memorandum  found  in  his  writing 
desk,  but  to  which  there  is  no  date,  evinces  that  habit 
of  watchfulness  and  self-examination  so  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  Christian  character:  "Preserve  me  from  all 
vain  self-complacency;  from  seeking  the  applause  of 
men;  and  from  all  solicitude  about  what  they  may  think 
or  say  of  me.  May  I  be  truly  humble,  and  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  If  I  have  done  any  good  to  my  fellow 
creatureSi  or  in  any  degree  promoted  the  will  of  my 
heavenly  Father,  may  I  unfeignedly  give  him  all  the 
glory,  attributing  nothing-  to  myselfj  and  taking  comfort 
only  from  the  reflection,  that  an  employment  in  his  ser- 
vice affords  an  evidence  that  his  mercy  is  towards  me; 
that  i  am  not  forsaken  by  Him,  and  that  he  is  training 
me  for  an  inhabitant  of  his  blessed  kingdom;  there  to 
glorify  and  serve  my  God  and  Redeemer  forever." 

A  few  days  after  entering  on  his  81st  year,  he  wrote  as 
follows: — "For  the  mercies  and  preservation,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  manj' blessings  we  have  had  together 
(alluding  to  his  wife)  we  have  had  abundant  cause  to  be 
thankful  to  our  heavenly  Protector  and  Father.  May 
He  be  pleased  to  prepare  us  for  his  hoi}'  and  happy 
kingxlom,  wiiere  we  shall  then  h^ve  to  rejoice  forever, 
in  rendering  continual  thanksgivings  and  praises,  and 
the  most  devout  and  zealous  services,  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  Redeemer  and  Sanctlfier,  One  God,  blessed  for- 
ever." 

These  memorandums  express,  we  believe,  the  daily 
aspii'ations  and  acknowledgments  of  our  dear  friend's 
mind-:  and  in  this  state  of  preparation,  and  of  humble 
and  comfortable  reliance  on  the  mere)'  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  was  he,  we  doubt  not,  found,  when  the  messen- 
ger of  death  delivered  his  hasty  summons,  and  called 
him  from  the  labours  of  the  church  militant  on  earth,  to 
the  joys  of  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  the  2d  month,  1826, 
he  was  suddenlyseized  with  a  severe  attack  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  breathed  his 
last,  in  great  peace  and  resignation,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Friends'  bu- 
rying-gTOund  at  York;  a  large  number  of  Friends  and 
other  respectable  inhabitants  attending  his  funeral  and 
the  subsequent  meeting. 

Signed  in  our  monthly  meeting  held  at  York,  the  17th 
of  5th  month,  and  20th  of  6th  month,  1826. 

[By  fifty-seven  persons.'] 


LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  Act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  a*'my  of  the  Revolution. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresenfa- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That  each  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  in  the  continental  line,  who  was  enti- 
tled to  half  pay  by  the  resolve  of  October  21st,  1780,  be 
authorised  to  receive,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  amovint  of  his  full  pay 
in  said  line,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  line,  to  begin 
on  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  and  to  continue  during  his  natural  life: 
Provided,  that  under  this  act,  no  officer  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  larger  sum  than  the  full  pay  of  a  captain  in 
said  line. 

Sec.  2. — And  beit  farther  enadedj^'hat  wlienever  any 
of  said  officers  has  received  money  of  the  United  States 
as  a  pensioner,  since  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-sLx  aforesaid,  the  sum  so 
received  shall  be  deducted  from  what  said  officer  would 


otherwise  be  entitled  to  under  the  first  section  of  this 
act;  and  every  pension  to  which  said  officer  is  now  en- 
titled, shall  cease  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Seb.  4. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  surviv- 
ing non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  or  private  in 
said  army,  who  enlisted  therein  for  and  during  the  war, 
and  continued  in  service  until  its  termination,  and  there- 
by became  entitled  to  receive  a  reward  of  eighty  dol- 
lars, under  a  resolve  of  Congress,  passed  May  15th,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  his  full  monthly  pay,  in  said  service,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasmy,  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated,"to  begin  on  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  himdred  and  twenty-six,  land  to  contii\ue  during 
his  natural  life;  Provided,  That  nonon-commlssioned  of- 
ficer, musician,  or-  private,  in  said  army,  who  is  now  on 
the  pension  list  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.—Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  pay  al- 
lowed for  this  act,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  be  paid  to  the  officer  or  soldier 
entitled  thereto,  or  to  "their  authorized  Attorney,  at  such 
places  and  days  as  said  Secretary  may  direct;  and  that 
no  foreign  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  said  pay,  nor  shall 
any  officer  or  soldier  receive  the  same,  until  he  furnish 
to  said  Secretar}',  satisfactory  evidence  tliat  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  same,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  the  pay  allowed  by  this  act,  shall  not,  in  any 
M'ay,  be  transferable,  or  liable  to  attachment,  levy  or 
seizure  by  any  legal  process  whatever,  but  shall  enure 
wholly  to  the  personal  benefit  of  the  officer  or  soldier 
entitled  to  the  same  by  this  act. 

Sec.  5. — Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of 
said  pay  as  accrued  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  before 
the  third  dav  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  shall  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
entitled  to  the  same;  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  the  manner, 
and  under  the  provisions  before  mentioned;  and  the  pay 
which  shall  accrue  after  said  day,  shall  be  paid  semi-an- 
nually, in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same  provi- 
sions. 

ANDREW  STEVENSON, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
SAMUEL  SMITH, 
'  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  15th  Ma)-,  1828. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


TIDE  IN  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  five  feet:  but  it 
is  very  variable,  on  many  accounts.  A  strong  easterly 
wiiid  has  been  known  to  raise  the  tide  three  feet  above 
the  ordinary  height;  while  a  strong  westerly  wind  has 
been  known  to  depress  it  three  feet  below  the  ordinary 
low  water.  A  long  drought  will  sensibly  depress  the 
tide,  while  heavy  rains  \yill  not  fail  to  raise  it. 

The  moon  also  has  her  influence  on  th;-  tides;  and 
the  effect  produced  depends  upon  a  combination  of  cir- 
cwmstances.  Tlie  highest  elevation,  and  lowest  depres- 
sion, of  tides,  are  produced,  when,  at  the  same  juncture, 
there  occur  the  time  of  the  equinox,  the  moon  in  con- 
junctlon'or  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  she  near  her  pe- 
rigee. A  reverse  position  in  the  heavens  will  produce 
a  reverse  effect. 

The  tide  rises  most  rapidly  pnthe  first  of  the  flood. — 
In  the  short  period  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  tb.fl  tide  will 
be  more  than  one  half  up.  Annexed  is  a  talds  rcxhibit- 
ing  the  rise  of  the  tide  for  every  half  hour,  to  cfle  nearest 
inch,  the  fractional  parts  being  rejected: 

The  whole  rise  The  rise  f or 

of  the  tide..         each  half  hour. 

hours  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

0^  12  12 

1  2    3  1  1 

1*  3    2  0  11 
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It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  the  tide  rises  in  the  ratio  of 
ten  inches  for  the  first  half  hour,  nine  inches  for  the  se- 
cond, eight  inches  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  in  an  arith- 
metical decrease,  to  unity.  This  simple  ratio  can  be 
easily  remembered,  and  from  it  the  proportional  rise  of 
the  tide  may  be  readily  calculated  for  any  half  hour,  af- 
ter the  manner  illustrated  in  the  next  pag-e. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  fall  of  the  tide  for 
every  half  hour,  to  the  nearest  inch: 

Tlie  xvkok  fall  The  fall  for 

of  the  tide.  each  half  hour. 
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As  the  whole  fall  of  the  tide  requires  much  longer 
time  than  the  rise,  it  will  necessarily  be  less  rapid  in  fall- 
ing than  in  rising.  There  appears,  however,  a  consider- 
able analogy  in  the  ratios.  The  proportional  fall  of  the 
tide  for  any  half  hour  required,  may  be  found  by  assum- 
ing 14  for  the  first,  13  for  the  second,  12  for  the  third, 
and  so  on,  in  a  decreasing  arithmetical  progression  to 
unity:  for  example,  let  it  be  required  the  proportional 
fall  of  the  tide  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  that  is  for  three 
half  hours;  14,  13,  and  12,  added,  will  be  39;  and  the 
sum  of  14,  13,  and  12,  &c.  to  unity,  ia  105;  therefore,  as 
39  is  to  105,  is  the  proportion  required  nearly  one-third, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  table. 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the 
tide,  in  the  short  period  of  about  two  hours  and  one 
quarter,  will  be  half  down. 

The  above  observations  were  taken  at  a  time  when  it 
was  ealm,  and  the  tide  about  an  ordinary  height.  A 
strong  wind  or  freshet  will  necessarily  :  ffect  the  ratios 
of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  herein  exhibited;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  proportions  will  nearly  hold  good 
in  all  cases. 

The  effect  of  a  freshet  on  the  channel  is  twofold,--^ 
that  arising  from  an  increased  velocity  of  water,  and  fronj 
an  increased  quantity  of  sediment;  which  it  invariably 
brings  down.  The  effect  of  ice  is  most  to  be  ^Jreaded, 
>rhen  there  are  united  with  a  freshet,  a  high  tide  and 
strong  winds. 

The  high  water  at  Cape  May  is  about  six  hours  reach- 
ing Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  m'''^ ).  Now,  if  this  tide  be  the  eff'ect  of  an  ab- 
solute luiy  ioTital  motion  of  the  whole  mass  of  water, 
then  the  tide  must  move  at  the  rate  of  twenty  milesper 
hour,  which  far  exceeds  the  true  velocity.  It  is  near 
low  water  at  Philadelphia,  when  it  is  high  water  at  Cape 
May;  and  vice  versa. 

The  tide  has  been  very  justly  compared  to  a  vi'ave, 
the  top  of  wliich  is  at  the  Cape,  and  the  bottom  near 
Philadelphia.  A  vessel  leaving  Cape  May  in  the  early 
flood,  and  arriving  in  Philadelphia  within  eleven  hours. 
Will  bring  the  flood  tide  the  v/hole  distance  with  her. — 


But,  in  descending  the  river,  the  tide  will  be  anticipat- 
ed one  hour  in  about  the  distance  of  every  twenty 
miles. 

If  Philadelphia  be  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  Cape  May,  the  angle  of  ascent  will  in 
that  case  not  exceed  half  a  minute  of  a  degree,  which 
very  gradual  declivity  the  tide  would  not  require  much 
force  to  surmount.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
high  water  mark  at  Philadelphia,  so  many  miles  from 
the  ocean,  is  not  above  the  level  of  the  high  watermark 
at  Cape  May.  AVere  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  faithfully 
levelled,  it  would  fully  establish  the  truth. 

The  more  irregular  the  river  is,  and  the  more  shoals 
and  islands  in  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  friction,  and 
consequently  the  less  will  be  the  force  of  the  water  to 
ascend  above  the  level. 

If  a  trough  be  made,  and  placed  in  a  position  a  little 
elevated,  with  the  one  end  in  water,  it  will  be  found,  on 
producing  a  wave,  that  the  water  will  ascend  in  the 
trough,  and  rise  considerably  above  its  level,  especially 
if  the  sides  of  the  trough  be  converging  to  each  other 
from  the  water. 

It  is  probable  that  a  declivity  of  the  river  is  an  addi- 
tional cause  to  that  already  stated,  for  the  inequality  in 
the  times  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides. 

A  log,  set  afloat  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  on  the 
first  of  the  ebb,  will  never  return  on  the  flood  to  the 
same  place,  unless  it  descend  twenty  miles,  and  have  a 
current  equally  strong  on  the  flood.  If  the  log  descend 
twenty  miles,  it  will  anticipate  the  flood  one  hour,  and 
consequently  will  only  have  six  hours  in  descending; 
and  if  the  current  be  equally  strong  on  the  flood,  the 
log  in  returning  will  gain  one  hour,  which  will  make  its 
whole  time  on  the  flood  six  hours,  equal  to  the  time  on 
the  ebb,  and  therefore  it  will  be  brought  precisely  back 
to  the  place  whence  it  started. 

If  the  log  descend  more  than  twenty  miles,  it  will  on 
the  flood.,  return  and  pass  above  the  place  left.  For 
example,  I'f  we  suppose  it  to  descend  forty  miles  below 
Philadelph.'a,  it  will  anticipate  the  flood  two  hours,  and 
therefore  will  only  be  five  hours  in  descending;  and  the 
flood,  havings  the  same  velocity,  will  bring  it  back  in  five 
hours,  and  gain  on  the  flood  two  hours;  in  which  time, 
at  the  same  rate,  it  will  ascend  sixteen  miles  above  Phi- 
ladelphia, from  which  place  it  was  supposed  to  start  on 
the  first  of  the  ebli. 

It  seems  a  paradcix  to  say,  that  the  farther  down  the 
river  the  log  descends  on  the  ebb,  the  farther  up  the 
river  it  will  ascend  on  the  flood:  but  the  fact  has  been 
made  very  obvious. 

We  cannot,  however,  reverse  the  proposition,  and 
say,  that  the  least  distance  the  log  will  descend  on  the 
ebb,  the  farther  it  will  be  below  the  place  on  the  close 
of  the  flood.  There  must  therefore  be  a  point,  to 
which,  if  the  log  descend,  it  will,  on  the  close  of  the 
flood,  be  the  farthest  distance  possible  below  the  place 
left,  supposing,  as  before,  the  strength  of  the  ebb  and 
flood  tides  to  be  equal. 

The  tide  falls  coi^sidei-ably  towards  the  close  of  the 
flood,  and  before  the  current  begins  to  run  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  It  was  found,  on  repeated  trials 
to  vary  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  its  fall,  and  to  be 
from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour  and  a  half  in  falling. 
The  wmd  from  the  southward  prolongs  the  time  of  its 
falling,  and  produces  the  greatest  fall;  but  the  wind 
from  the  northward  produce;?  the  contrary  effect. 

This  circumstance  induced,  a  suspicion,  that  the  water 
towards  tke  bottom  of  the  river  descended,  while  it  was 
running  up  on  the  to]3.  Not  that  the  sinking  must  ne- 
ce.ssarily  depend  on  the  water  4escending  the  river;  for 
the  tide,  like  a  wave,  may  continue  to  run  up,  and  rise, 
until  its  apex  has  passed,  and  then  produce  a  consequent 
-sinking,  without  a  particle  of  water  descending  the 
river. 

However,  to  ascertain  the  trutli,  a  long  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  was  procured,  and  loaded  at  one  end, 
by  putting  lead  ijito  a  cavity  for-ned  for  the  purpose. 
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until  it  was  made  to  sink  in  a  perpendicular  position,  so 
as  to  leave  only  about  three  feet  out  of  water. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that 'if  tliis  pole  be  placed  in  the 
current,  it  will  show,  by  its  inclination,  whether  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  river  has  the  greater  velocity;  for, 
if  the  rod  incline  forwai'd,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  curi-ent,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  water  towards  the 
surface  has  the  greatest  velocity;  but  if  it  incline  back- 
ward, it  shows  that  tlie  swiftest  current  is  towards  the 
bottom:  if  it  retain  a  perpendicular  position,  the  current 
in  that  case  must  either  have  an  equal  velocity  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  or  have  the  least  one  near  the  mid- 
dle, while  towards  the  surface  and  bottom  the  velocities 
must  either  be  equal,  or  so  adjusted  by  different  celeri- 
ties, as  to  keep  the  pole  in  that  position. 

In  this  way,  several  trials  were  made;  and  it  was  found, 
that  both  on  the  ebb  and  flood  tide,  the  pole  inclined 
at  the  top  up  the  river,  indicating  thereby  that  the  bot- 
tom had  the  greater  velocity  on  the  ebb,  and  the  top 
the  greater  on  the  flood.  On  the  ebb,  the  pole,  as  an 
evidence  of  this,  moved  faster  tlian  the  boat  which  was 
left  to  float  down  after  it,  but  on  the  flood  it  was  found 
to  move  slower. 

It  was  truly  remarkable,  that,  hear  the  close  of  the 
flood  tide,  the  pole  first  became  stationary,  and  shortly 
afterwards  begun  to  descend  the  river,  while  on  the  sur- 
face every  thing  was  drifting  up.  These  facts  fully  es- 
tablished the  point  which  first  induced  the  experiment 
to  be  made. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tide  begins  to  run  down  at  the 
bottom  at  least  half  an  hourbefore  the  top.  At  7  o'clock, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  the  board  was  drawn  down 
the  river,  when  at  the  same  time  the  top  had  the  velo- 
city of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour  up  the  river; 
from  which  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  current  towards 
the  bottom,  at  that  time,  must  have  had  a  considerable 
velocity,  such  as  to  communicate  to  the  ball  and  cross- 
square*  a  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  resistance 
near  the  surface. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  freshet  of  one  day  may  be  pro- 
ducing and  carrj'ing  on  certain  eflfects,  which  a  strong 
wind,  or  body  of  ice,  may,  in  a  few  days  afterward, 
avert,  and  produce  a  contrary  impression. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  constant 
changes  of  tha  winds,  of  the  rise  of  tides,  of  the  un- 
certainty of  freshets,  of  ice,  and  of  local  obstructions 
which  are  sometimes  thrown  in  the  channel,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  foretel  precisely  what  changes  may  take 
place.  It  is  well  known  that  variations  have  occurred, 
very  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  judicious  persons. 

[M'Clure's  Survey. 
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NORTH  WEST  PASSAGE. 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review 
contains  the  following  notice  of  an  attempt  made  by  a 
vessel  from  this  city  in  1753 — to  discover  a  N.  W.  pas- 
sage. 

"In  1753,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Philadel- 
phia, then  the  Capital  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  justly  known  for  its  commercial  enterprise.  Tiiis 
attempt  was  made  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  north  west 
passage  accomplished.  The  schooner  Argo  was  pre- 
pared for  this  service,  and  the  coinmand  given  to  a  cap- 
tain Swaine,  who  set  sail  on  the  4th  March  for  Hudson's 
Bay,  Having  'touched  at  the  Hiannas,  near  Cape  Cod, 
and  *t  Portsmouth,  in  New  England  to  take  in  her  com- 
pliment of  hands,'  &c.  she  took  her  departure  from  the 
latter  place  on  the  15th  April.  Satisfied  that  the  parti- 
culars of  this  voyage  will  prove  interesting  to  all  Ame- 
rican readers,  we  extract  the  description  of  it  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov,  15,  1753. 

•  Alluding  to  the  instrument  used,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  report. 


'Sunday  last  arrived  here  the  schooner  Arg-o,  captain  • 
Charles  Swaine,  who  sailed  fi  om  this  port  last  spring  on 
the  discovery  of  a  north  west  passage.  She  fell  in  with: 
the  ice  off'  (cape)  farewell:  left  the  eastern  ice  and  : 
fell  in  with  the  western  ice  in  lat.  58,  and  cruised  to' 
the  northwai-d  to  lat.  63  to  clear  it,  but  could  not,  it 
then  extending  to  the  eastward.  On  her  return  to  the 
southward,  she  met  two  Danish  ships,  bound  to  Ball 
River  and  Disco  up  Davis's  straits,  who  had  been  in  the  ice 
14  days  oft'  (cape)  Fai-ewell,  and  had  then  stood  to  west- 
ward, and  assured  the  commander  that  the  ice  W3.s  fast 
to  the  shore  all  above  Hudson's  straits  to  the  distance  of 
forty  leagues  out,  and  that  there  had  not  been  such  a 
severe  winter  as  the  last  these  24  years  that  they  had'  ■ 
used  that  trade;  they  had  been  nine  weeks  from  Copen- 
hagen. The  Argo,  finding  she  could  not  get  round  the 
ice,  pressed  through  it,  and  got  into  the  strait's  mouth 
the  26th  of  June  and  made  the  island  Resolution,  but 
wiij'forced  out  by  vast  quantities  of  driving  ice,  and  got 
into  a  clear  sea,  the  first  of  July.  On  the  14th,  cruising 
the  ice  for  an  opening  to  get  in  again,  she  met  4  sail  of 
Hudson's  Bay  ships  endeavoring  to  get  in  again,  and 
continued  witli  them  till  the  19th,  when  they  parted  in 
thick  weather,  which  continued  to  the  7th  of  August  in 
lat.  62|,  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  supposed  themselves  40 
leagues  from  the  western  land.  The  Argo  ran  down 
the  ice  from  63  to  57°  30',  and  after  repeated  attempts 
to  enter  the  straits  in  vain,  as  the  season  for  discovery 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  was  over,  she  went  on 
the  Labrador  Coast,  and  discovered  it  plainly  from  56  to 
65,  finding  no  less  than  six  inlets,  to  the  heads  of  all 
which  they  went,  and  of  which  we  hear  they  have  made 
a  very  good  chart,  and  have  a  better  account  of  the 
country,  its  soil,  produce,  &.c.  than  has  hitherto  been 
published.  The  captain  says  'tis  much  like  Norway, 
and  that  there  is  no  communication  with  Hudson's  Bay 
through  Labrador  where  one  has  been  heretofore  ima- 
gined, a  high  ridge  of  mountains  running  north  and 
south  about  50  leagues  within  tlie  coast.  In  one  of  the 
harbors,  they  found  a  deserted  wooden  house  with  a 
brick  chimney  which  had  been  built  by  some  English, 
as  appeared  by  sundry  things  they  left  behind;  and  af- 
terwards in  another  harbor  they  met  captain  GoflTin  a 
Snow  from  London,  who  informed  that  the  same  Snow 
had  been  there  last  year,  and  landed  some  of  the  Mora- 
vian brethren,  who  had  built  that  house,  but  the  natives 
having  decoyed  the  then  captairi  of  the  Snow  and  five 
or  six  hands,  under  pretence  of  trade,  and  can-ied  them 
all  off"  (they  having  gone  imprudently  without  arms,) 
the  Snow  after  waiting  16  days  without  hearing  of  them 
went  home,  and  was  obliged  to  take  away  the  Mora- 
vians to  help  work  the  vessel.  Part  of  her  business  this 
year  was  to  inquire  after  these  men.  Captain  Swaine 
discovered  a  fine  fishing  bank,  which  lies  but  six  leagues 
off"  the  coast,  and  extends  from  lat.  57  to  54,  supposed 
to  be  tlie  same  hinted  at  in  captain  Davis's  second  voy- 
age. No  bad  accident  happened  to  the  vessel,  and  the 
men  kept  in  perfect  health  during  the  whole  voyage 
and  returned  all  well,' 

'*Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  attempt,  captain 
Swaine,  again  sailed  in  the  Argo  in  the  following  spring. 
After  much  search,  we  are  enabled  to  find  only  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  this  voyage.  The  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal and  Weekly  Advertiser  of  Thursday,  October  24th, 
1754,  published  in  Philadelphia,  says:  On  Thursday 
last  arrived  here  the  schooner  Argo,  captain  Swaine, 
who  was  fitted  out  in  the  spring,  on  a  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  but  having  three  of  his  men  killed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  Labi  ador  coast,  returned  without 
success." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing',  we  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing- paragraphs  respecting  the  above  voyages: 

"Several  of  the  principal  merchants  and  gentlemen  of 
this  city,  who  with  other  merchants  and  gentlemen  of 
North  America,  subscribed  to  fitting  out  capt.  Swaine, 
in  the  schooner  Argo  in  the  discovery  of  the  north  west 
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passage,  met  at  the  Bull's  Head  in  this  city,  on  the  23d 
inst.  and  expressed  a  g'eneral  satisfaction  with  captain 
Swaine's  proceeding's  during  his  voyag-e,  thoug-h  he 
could  not  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  unanimously  vo- 
ted him  a  very  handsome  present." 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov.  29,  1753. 
"On  Saturday  last  several  habits  wore  by  the  Eslce- 
-maux  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Labrador,  with  their  utensils,  and  other  curiosities,  be- 
iong-ing'to  that  people,  were  delivered  by  capt.  Swaine, 
into  our  library,  being-  a  present  from  the  North  West 
-Company  to  the  Library  Company  of  this  city."* 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov.  14, 17'54. 

*  They  are  not  now  in  possession  of  the  Libr^tiy, 
<and  probably  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  As  they 
were  presented  soon  after  captain  Swaine's  return  from 
the  second  voyage,  they  wei-e  probably  collected  during- 
.that  voyag-e. — Ed. 

PENNSYLA^ANIA  CANAL. 

Report  of  Engineer  on  the  Kisheminetas  division  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Canal. 
To  Abner  Lacock,  Esquire,  acting  commissioner  on  the 
western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  can.al. 

Sin,— In  obedience  to  an  act  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  agreeably  to  a  requisition  of  the 
canal  board,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  full 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  costs  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal  from  the  termination  of  the  Kiskeminetas 
river,  into  the  Allegheny,  to  the  end  of  section  No.  123, 
as  located  and  under  contract.  The  items  of  each  con- 
tract are  enumerated;  the  aggregate  amount  the  work 
will  have  cost  when  completed,  and  the  contractors 
;names  are  given.  It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  all 
^orks,  not  as  yet  under  contract  on  this  division,  I  have 
set  down  the  probable  amount  for  their  complete  con- 
struction. For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  final  cost 
with  former  estimates,  I  have,  in  the  present  communi- 
cation, divided  the  line  committed  to  my  superintend- 
ence, into  two  sections  or  parts.  The  first  of  which  I 
commenced  locating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskeminetas, 
an.  the  21st  day  of  May  last,  assisted  by  William  B.  Fos- 
ter, jr.  and  Theophilus  Williams.  This  location  extends 
no  further  than  the  78th  section,  and  was  ready  to  be 
put  under  contract  by  the  28th  of  June  last. 

The  whole  of  the  first  division  is  12  miles  and  48 
.chains;  and  consists  of  what  was  originally  called  the 
"feeder  line."  It  was  surveyed  by  judge  Roberts,  in 
1826,  but  as  no  estimates  made  by  him,  were  published 
in  any  of  the  canal  reji'orts,  I  have  no  data  wherewith  to 
compare  the  contemplated  cost  herein  submitted. 

The  line  commences  upon  a  level  with  the  aqueduct 
across  the  Allegheny  river,  and  is  about  40  feet  above 
Jo>v  water  mark.  The  height  of  this  level  above  the 
viyer  being  tonsiderably  too  much  of  an  elevation  for 
the  situation  of  the  ground  proceeding  a  distance  of  five 
miles  up  the  river,  has  ii?  a  great  measure,  enhanced  the 
expense  of  canal  navigation  along  this  distance. 

At  the  end  of  section  No.  23, 1  located  a  dam  27  feet 
perpendicular  from  the  bed  of  the  river;  the  top  of 
which  will  be  two  feet  above  high  water  line  of  canal, 
and  is  expressly  designed  to  retain  the  surplus  water  of 
the  spring  freshets  as  a  reserve  for  any  deficiency  that 
might  occur  in  dry  seasons,  or  result  from  unforeseen 
providences.  The  water  thus  accumulated  in  the  river 
and  detained  for  contingencies  by  the  two  extra  feet  of 
elevation  in  the  dam,  amounts  to  33  millions  of  cubic 
feet,  or  3300  locks  full.  This  dam  furnishes  a  slack 
water  navigation  of  six  and  a  half  miles,  the  remaining 
distance  of  the  feeder  line.  A  substantial  towing  path 
will  be  constructed  along  the  shore;  a  considerable  part 
of  which  is  now  completed,  and  all  in  a  certain  pros- 
pect of  being  speedily  done  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
I  may  here  state,  that_the  top  of  the  towing  path  is  in 


no  place,  less  than  eight  feet  above  the  water  line  of 
dam  or  14  feet  above  the  bottom  of  canal.  Considering 
the  magnitude!  of  tliis  work,  its  great  utility,  and  the 
pei-severance  of  the  contractors  to  complete  their  work 
in  a  permanent  manner,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  no  public  work  of  the  kind  can,  to  any  extent,  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be  compared  to 
this  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  It  is  further 
pren'iised,  that  had  the  dam  above  mcjitioned,  been  lo- 
cated as  far  up  the  river  as  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
reduce  the  height  to  12  feet,  the  total  expense  of  con- 
structing canal  would  stand  as  follows,  agreeably  to  my 
estimates: 

To  12  miles  and  48  chains  of  canal,  Inclu-  >  p/.^ 
ding  all  items  not  enumerated,      5  *l-^5,°6& 
Dam  12  feet  high,  8,000 
Guard  lock.  6,000 


$209,865 

Amount  of  expenses  as  located,  158,188  04 


Difference  in  favor  of  present  location,       $51,676  96. 

The  principal  reason  why  a  canal  would  have  beeij  so. 
expensive,  had  it  been  adopted  in  the  present  instance, 
is  owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  continue  the  level 
without  locking.  You,  sir,  will  readily  perceive  that  a 
continued  level,  which  in  one  situation  might  afford  a 
proper  cutting  for  a  canal,  would  if  extended  and  adopt- 
ed as  the  ground  rises  with  the  river,  cause  an  increase 
in  the  depth  to  be  excavated,  and  by  consequence  aug- 
ment the  amount  of  labor,  costs,  &c.  The  construction 
of  a  canal  under  such  circumstances  would  not  only  be 
extremely  difficult,  but  attended  with  incalculable  ex- 
pense; when  if  locks  could  be  adopted,  should  afford 
caiial  navigation  comparatively  cheap.  In  a  word,  the 
situation  of  the  ground  along  the  bottom  lands,  through- 
out the  foregoing  distance,  is  generally  from  12  to  18 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  feeder  line. 

Tlie  second  division  embraces  a  line  of  31  miles  and 
55  chains,  and  commences  at  the  end  of  64th  mile  as 
located  by  Mr.  Olmstcad,  being  the  end  of  section  No. 
48,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  section  No.  123,  or  the 
31st  mile  of  Mr.  Olmstead's  location.  This  division 
embraces  in  the  whole  distance,  four  dams;  one  of  16 
feet,  two  of  172  feet,  and  one  of  11  feet  perpendicular 
rise  above  the  bed  of  the  river;  affording  in  all  9|  miles 
of  slack  water  navigation.  These  four  dams,  including 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  substantial  towing  path  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  will  have  saved  the  state,  agreea- 
bly to  my  calculations,  at  least  830,000.  But  when  it  is 
taken  into  view,  that  the  valuable  salt  works  in  opera- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Kiskeminetas  are  neither  da- 
maged nor  rernoved  (which  must  have  been  the  case 
had  a  canal  been  constructed)  then  indeed,  with  all 
moderation,  it  can  be  asserted,  that  not  less  than  $50,000 
more  are  saved  by  the  line  now  under  contract;  making 
an  aggregate  sum  of  actual  saving  when  compared  with 
former  estim.ates  predicated  upon  canal  navigation,  equal 
to  $80,000.  The  total  extent  of  slack  water  navigation 
is  16|  miles. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  line  situate  between 
the  78th  section,  and  terminating  'at  or  near  Blairsville,' 
I  comnienced  the  location  on  the  12th  of  September, 
assisted  by  D.  K.  Bishop  and  Michael  Kennedy.  Our 
labors  wei-e  performed  and  the  division  ready  to  be  put 
under  contract  by  the  23d  day  of  October  last. 

No  material  variation  has  been  made  in  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Olmstead,  until  the  end  of  the  43  mile 
or  the  104th  section  of  our  present  location.  From 
this  point,  the  north  side  of  the  river  presents  but  a 
continued  series  of  difficulties  to  canal  navigation.  The 
lofty  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  river,  are  literally 
walls  of  solid  rock.  The  river  winds  its  wa^  as  if  at  a 
loss  which  course  to  pursue,  being  inteiTupied  in  its 
meandering  by  those  stupendous,  and  almost  impassible 
barriers.    For  some  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
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whal  should  be  done,  and  after  having  examined  every 
ravine  and  valley  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  local 'information  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the 
vicinity;  who,  to  their  credit  and  patriotism  be  it  spoken, 
afforded  me  every  possible  aid  in  my  examinations.  I 
apprehend  it  would  be  doing  the  citizens  of  tliis  section 
of  country  injustice,  not  to  make  this  public  expression 
of  my  acknowledgements,  and  to  say  that  without  refer- 
ence to  sectional  or  local  interests,  each  appeared  willing 
to  sacrifice  sordid  views  on  the  altar  of  public  good. — 
Happily,  however,  I  discovered  a  passage,  where  by 
crossing  the  river  to  the  south  side  and  making  a  tunnel 
of  750  feet  in  length,  through  a  hill  of  about  300  feet 
elevation,  I  could  cut  off  in  distance  2J  miles  of  the 
most  unfavourable  obstacles  to  canal  navigation;  andb}' 
keeping  the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  a  point  "at  or 
near  Blairsville,"  should  save  the  state  t6  the  actual 
amount  of  §83,000  on  this  pai'ticular  location,  according 
to  the  contiact  prices  agi'eed  on  at  the  sales  in  Octo- 
ber last.  This  saving,  it  is  evident,  is  the  diffei'ence  be- 
tween the  survey  of  Air.  Olmstead,  and  my  estimate,  that 
gentleman  having  continued  his  exploring  line  around 
the  bend  of  the  river.  I  ma}-  further  remark  that  the 
distance  to  Blairsville  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskemine- 
tas  on  the  north  side  is  46  miles;  and  that  the  present 
location  by  the  tunnel  route  to  the  same  place  is  but  43| 
miles. 

A  few  contracts  have  as  yet  to  be  entered  into,  but  in 
all  such  cases  I  have  made  a  liberal  estimate.  A  sum  of 
j^lOjOOO  is  added  to  cover  incidental  expenses  of  super- 
intendance,  &.c. 

It  remains  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  line  un- 
der my  care  and  to  submit  some  remarks  in  relation 
thereto.  Respecting  the  actual  amount  of  work  done, 
j'ou  have  a  detailed  statement  in  my  last  estimates;  a 
correct  schedule  is  annexed,  showing-  the  whole  amount 
of  each  contract,  with  the  conti-actors  names,  &c. 

An  eiToneous  idea  is  somewliat  prevalent  in  tills  sec- 
tion of  country,  respecting  the  interruption  of  the  river 
trades  iti  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the  dams,  above 
mentioned.  Were  such  tlie  fact,  no  liberal  mind  would 
cavil  on  reflecting  upon  the  vast  importance  of  the  ca- 
nal to  ever}'  part  of  the  state,  but  particularly  to  this 
highly  favoured  manufacturing-  district.  Partial  and 
momentary  inconveniences  ought  at  all  times  to  give 
place  to  general  and  permanent  benefits.  Indeed,  I 
must  acknowledge,  I  know  of  no  intelligent  citizen, 
^vith  whom  I  liave  conversed  on  this  subject,  but -has 
unhesitatingly  declared  in  favour  of  submitting,  all  na- 
tural advantages  towards  the  completion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal.  In  the  mean  time  I  woidd  respectful!}^ 
suggest  that  where  persons  trading  on  the  river  might 
be  anxious  to  avad  themselves  of  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation at  the  seasons  of  high  water,  (should  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  state  deem  it  advisable,)  locks  might 
be  constructed  at  a  moderate  expense,  adjoining  the 
dams,  to  communicate  immedlatel}'  with  the  channel  of 
the  river.  But  if  any  part  of  the  state  is  eventually  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  canal,  I  say  without  fear  of  reasonable 
contradiction,  there  is  none  can  be  more  advantaged  by 
its  completion  than  the  numerous  enterprising  manufac- 
turers in  this  vicinity.  When  the  canal  shall  be  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  Klskemlnetas  salt  merchants  will 
no  longer  complain  of  an  uncertain  facility  to  a  good 
market,  nor  will  tlie  transient  passenger  witness  thou- 
sands of  baiTels  of  salt  under  roof  for  miles  along  the 
the  river,  owing  to  an  uncertain  river  navigation;  be- 
sides the  innumerable  coal  pits  in  this  neighbourhood 
must  then  become  a  source  of  profitable  trade  to  a  hardy 
and  honest  portion  of  our  citizens.  Markets  will  also  be 
equalized  to  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  to  an  incal- 
culable extent.  And  in  addition,  the  surplus  water  re- 
tained by  the  dams  can  be  converted  into  a  productive 
revenue  to  the  state,  by  the  superabundance  of  -Water 
po"WEK  which  may  be  rented  to  industi-ious  capital- 
ists. 

To  dwell  upon  the  numerous  advantages  to  be  deriv- 


ed from  a  steady  communication  between  parts  of 
the  state  would  be  superfluous  on  the  present  occasion. 
However,  even  the  completion  of  the  hne  between' 
Johnstown  and  Pittsburg,  is  of  itself  sufiiclent  to  eoiii 
vince  every  friend  to  the  interests  of  this  state,.-  that 
Pennsyh'anla  is  destined  to  be  the  key  stone,  in  tlie  aa'eb 
of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  confederacv.  Tke^ 
majestic  forests  upon  the  Chesnut  ridge,  and  Lauref 
hill,  which  at  present  exhibit  but  an  unimproved  soil, 
must  by  the  extension  of  our  canal  line,  in  all  probabih- 
ty  be  the  market  of  supply  for  timber,  staves,  &.C.  to 
many  foreign  nations. 

Respecting  the  two  dams  first  put  under  contract, 
they  were  until  the  middle  of  October,  under  a  rapid 
advancement,  toward  completion;  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained)  at  that  period,  but  the  work  of  both  would 
be  completed,  by  the  stipulated  time.  But  the  latter 
part  of  October,  the  whole  month  of  November,  and  up 
to  the  present  date,  the  veather  has  been  unusually  un- 
favoui-able.  .  The  heav}^  rains,  and  consequently  freshets 
in  the  river,  have  not  only  retarded  the  work  generally, 
but  the  flood  that  happened  upon  the  7th  of  Novemberj 
raising  the  river  nearly  10  feet  pei-pendicularly,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  did  cor. 'dei-able  injuiy,  to  each  of 
these  works,  but  more  especially  to  dam  No.  1. — This 
flood  took  off  near  200  feet  of  the  north  end,  that  wa^, 
raised  to  a  considerable  height.  The  actual  damage  to 
the  contractors,  could  not  be  less  than  S3000.  The  part 
of  the  dam  thus  injured,  would  have  been  in  five  or  sis 
days  more  of  good  weatlier,  secured  from  danger.  How- 
far  the  contractors  should  be  relieved  in  this  case  it  isi 
not  for  me  to  say,  but  in  justice  to  them,  I  am  free  to 
state  that  they  prosecuted  their  'vork  with  dihgehCe^ 
activity  and  great  energy.  Nor  did  they  relax  their  Ex- 
ertions, in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  bat  prosecuted 
the  work  with  increased  vigour,  and  in  two  weeks  by 
great  exertions  and  expense,  had  once  more  a  prospect^ 

of  repairing  the  mjurv'and  completing  their  contr?ict.  

At  this  critical  period,  a  second  flood  succeeded,  as  sud- 
den, and  of  greater  magnitude,  frustrated  their  hopes, 
and  swept  away  what  was  placed  in  the  former  breacb-' 
Under  these  cucumstances,  and  especlallv,  as  the  rairi 
continues,  at  this  time,  and  the  flood  is  still  increasing, 
I  should  recommend  a  suspension,  of  the  work  upon 
the  dams,  until  a  more  favoui-able  season; — The  other 
contracts,  might  have  been  completed  by  the  proper 
time,  but  as  one  part  of  the  line  is  of  no  consequence 
without  the  wliole,  it  will  probably  be  better  to  let  the 
contractors  do  as  they  think  proper  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
secution of  their  contracts,  during  the  unfavourable 
season. 

The  contractors  upon  the  last  letting,  have  mostly 
commenced  operations,  a  great  proportion  of  the  grub^ 
bing  has  been  done,  on  the  different  contracts.  The 
contractors  of  the  tunnel,  have  commenced  work;  they 
have  excavated  to  the  solid  rock,  upon  each  end.  Their 
present  prospects  are  highly  fa-vourable. 

It  can  almost  be  calculated  to  a  certainty,  that  the 
canal  will  be  completed  to  Blairsville,  by  is'ovember^ 
1828,  for  this  season,  in  the  space  of  four  months,  al- 
though  the  weather  has  proved  inicommonl}'  unfavoura- 
ble for  canal  operations,  considerable  more  than  one  half 
the  work  has  been  done  upon  the  line  first  put  unde? 
contract. 

All  of  •5\'hich  is  respectfullv  submitted, 

ALONZO  LIVERMORE,  Engiiuer; 
December  10,  1827. 

LONGEVITY.— 1810. 

Died  on  the  third  of  last  month,  after  a  fev;  days  ill- 
ness, GEORGE  -wARifEE,  in  tile  ninctv-nlnth  vear  of  his 
age. 

He  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1726,  when  it  was  a  mere  -\vilderness 
in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is. 
I     About  eighty  passengers  came  with  him,  chiefly  from 
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Herefordshire  and  SfcxiT^brdsKire,  in  a  sliip  whereof— 
Dicks,  was  master,  from  Bristol;  they  were  chiefly 
farmers  and  indiiEtriou.  ^  mechanics :  among'  them  were 
William  Shipley,  'JThoms  .s  Tatnal,  William  Taylor,  and 
^others,  who  settled  at  Dt  -rby,  Chester,,  and  in  the  neig'h- 
tiourhood  of  Brandywine  i  -reek.  In  the  former  of  these 
places  Taylor  commenced'  business;  and  made  the  first 
pair  of  Smith's  bellows,  ths  it  "vvas  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  the  time  of  their  arri-^  a  1,  the  small  pox  fag-ed  on 
board  the  ship.,  which  alarmc<  i  Uie  town,  as  it  was  then 
called,  so  much  that  the  peop  le  assembled  and  ordered 
her  off,  upon  which  she  procee  -  'led  as  low  as  the  Swedes 
'church,  where  they  landed,  and  were  received  by  one 
Barnes,  who  treated  them  wltti  a  little  of  the  first  rum 
George  Warner  had  ever  heand"  of  or  seen,  and  which 
on  sipping  it  only,  he  thought  -^vas  a  dangerous  thing, 
that  would  burn  up  his'  entrails. 

From  this  landing  they  were  conducted  by  Barnes,  to 
the  Blue  house  tavern,\n  South  .si'reet,  through  swamps 
and  high  forest  trees,  in  which  he  observed  Tio  houses, 
bat  plenty  of  game-  When  they  recovered  of  the  small 
pox,  they  were  in  like  manner  co.  n  ducted,  without  see- 
ing a  house,  to  the  Boatswain  and'  ^Call taverii,  nea.r  the 
Drawbridge,  lately  kept  by  Peter  .^^vans,  now  the  to- 
bacco mahufactory  of  Levi  Gawe  tt;-  from  this  house 
southward  to  the  "Swedes  church,  lie  found  but  3  or  4 
dwellings,  with  small  lots,  without  fei  ices  and  the  trees 
cleared  round  them— his  first  walk  to  t  he  northward  was 
near  the  river  side  up  to  Market  str  e>  ti,  in  which  dis- 
tance, were  the  ofaly  two  wharves  wit  bin  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  one  belonging  to  AnUw  ny  Morris,  arid 
one  to  the  estate  of  the  late  William  £1  kn- 

In  proceeding  westward  through  the  n  larket^  he  found 
the  street  paved  about  the  court  house,  which  were  the 
only  street  pavements  in  town,  the  ma.i-k:et  house  then 
ejctended  but  half  a  square  westward  -of  Second  street. 

Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  he  met  a  drunken 
woman-  as  he  had  never  before  seen  s'Qch  an  object, 
she  surprised  him  so  much  with  her  v/  Ud  capers,  that 
l^e  was  induced  to  .cross  from  the  south  t.  p  the  north  side 
of  ^he  street  to  give  her  elbow-room;  th  is  walk  he  con- 
tinued to  the  middle  ferry,  on  Schuylkill;,  and  as  far  up 
the  river,  as  the  burial  ground,  which  on  enquuy,  he 
found  belonged  to  Friends,  in  which  tl  le  first  settlers 
amongst  them,  who  lived  about  Marion,  &c.  buned 

their  dead,  ,     ,  .    -i  j  •        i   •  • 

From  this  walk  he  returned  to  bis  lodging,  admiring 
ill  round  him,  the  high  foresttrees  in  Market  stveet, 
which  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  to 
Delaware  Ninth  street.  . 

To  repeat  more  of  his  knowledge  of  the  city  wwild 
fill  too  much  of  thy  paper— it  will,  therefore,  suffice 
simply  to  mention,  that  his  mempry,  which  remained 
perfect,  quahfied  him  to  give  clear  ^'vidence,  on  his  affir- 
matlon,  within  the  last  year  of  his  life,  on  trials  for  land 
before  the  Covirt  and  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  sight,  for  several  years  before  his  departure,  be- 
came dim,  and  he  was  somewhat  hard  of  hearing. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  this  venerable  okl  gen- 
tleman was  cheerful,  and  happy  in  detailing  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  relations  and  friends,  anecdotes  of  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  after  he  had  out-hved  every  man, 
woman  and  child  that  he  knew  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

  [Foulson. 

ERRATA. 

Our  readers  are  desired  to  correct  the  following  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  letter  from  Chester  county,  m  our 

last  number*  ,  .       r  r. 

Page  364,  for  "you  may  stand  on  the  top  ot  Os- 
borne's hill,  or  the  place,'*  &c.  read  cti!  the  place. 

Page  365,  for  "  West  Chester  is  situated  about  fen 
miles,"  &c.  read  two  miles;  for  "  Darlington's  Florida 
Cestrica,"  read  J'forMfa  Cestrica;  for  "6iir?/ under  the 
plough,"  read  bring  under,  &c.;  for  "  wheret;i  requir- 
ed," read  wherever;  366,  for  "  Sterdes,"  read  'Strodes^' 
for  "Pocopsan,"  read  'Pacopson.' 


The  Inspectors  of  the  Prisoii  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  present  the  following  tables  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  p'ablic.  The  number  of  persons  coih- 
mitted  to  the  county  prison,  in  Arch  street,  for  the  year 
1823,  was  3582 — two  thirds  of  whom  were  as  vagrants-, 
.disorderly  persons  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  quantum  of  disease 
which  prevailed  in  that  institution  during  the  las't 
year. 

The  diseases  and  Deaths  which  occurred  ik  each  month  of 
the  year  1823,  in  the  Penitentiary,  or  Walnut  stred 
Prison,  loere  as  follows. ■ 


MontM. 


•Tauary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  . 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total. . . . 


22 
21 
33 
S5 


27"  1 

47  2 

44  0 

2l  0, 

14  1 

46  5. 


D&eases. 

Asthma 

Bleeding  at  Nose 

Consumption 

Debility 

Diarrhoea 

Dropsy 

Fever,  Bilious 

 —  Rernittent 

 —  Typhus 

Inflammation  of  the 

Breast 
Smallpox 


.414  21  Total.. 


Si 


1 

7 
1 
i 
i 

i 

3 
I 

i 

.21 


Of  ■whom  there  weft: 

DISEASES.  BEATHSj 

Males..................  382  18 

Females,   32  3 


Totals. 


...414 


21 


The  diseases  and  deaths  which  occurred  in  each  nionth  of 
the  year  1823,  in  the  County  Prison  of  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Arch  street,  were  as  follows  i 


Months. 


January 

Februaiy 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


b  to 

P  3- 

Co 

51  5 

52  8 
70  10 
36  6 


•58 
52 
36 
53 


61  11 

38  2 
38  3 
59  9 


Totals  ....604  63 


l)iscasesi 

Consumption 

Debility 

Diarrhrca 

Dysenteiy 

Fever 

 Inflammatory 

 Intermittent 

— -  Remittent 
—  Typhus 
[nflanimatiots  of  the  ^ 
Lungs  [ 
Intoxication 
Jaundice 
Mania  a  potu 
Pleurisy 
Small  Pox 


Total. 


S 
4 
1 
2 

5 
2 
2 
12 
10 

12 

2 
1 
1 
1 
5 

.63 


Of  whom  there  were: 

DISEASES. 

Males.......  .452 

Females,  152 

Total..  ....604 
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EBEIJNG'S   HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(cONTINUliD  FKOJI  TAGE  SfS.) 

CHAPTER  VH. 

tVilliam  Penn's  Second  Voyage  to  Pennsylvania —  Yelhio 
Fever — State  of  the  Colony — Disagreement  between 
the  Provinces— Indian  Affairs — New  Constitution — 
Penn  returns  to  England — Hamilton  Governor — The 
lower  counties  again  separate — Dissentions— -Governor 
Hamilton  dies—JEdward  Shippenj  President,  and  the 
Council. 

These  Were  the  first  objefcts  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  which  William  Penn  convened 
immediately  upon  his  arrival.  He  had  sailed  from  Ehg- 
!and  in  September  1699,  with  his  second  wife  and  his 
children;  but  he  did  not  land  until  after  a  tedious  voy- 
age of  nearly  three  months.  Fortunate,  indeed,  it  was 
for  him,  for  had  he  arrived  sooner,  he  mig-lit  have  fallen 
a  victim  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  had  been  im])orted 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  had  occasioned  a  considerable 
mortahty.  In  later  times,  that  city  was  visited  by  the 
same  plague  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  and  it  then 
carried  off,  as  it  did  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  then,  as  afterwards, 
the  cold  weather  ptit  a  ston  to  its  destructive  progress. 

(1)        ;     '  p  ^ 

Penn  was  received  in  his  province  with  so  much  the 
greater  pleasure  as  it  was  firmly  believed,  that  he  came 
with  the  determination  of  spending  there  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  find  among- 
his  planters  that  warm  feeling  of  affection,  and  that  un- 
bounded confidence  by  which  he  had  been  enabled, 
when  among  them  the  first  time,  to  lead  them  entirely 
according  to  his  will.  Many  strangers  and  foreigners 
had  come  into  the  country,  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  colonies  was  rather  loosened  than  strengthened 
by  the  government  of  the  Quakers,  and  they  themselves, 
by  Penn's  fifteen  years  absence,  and  by  the  conduct  of 
his  and  the  king's  lieutenants,  had  been  in  a  degree 
ahenated  from  him;  many  things  were  wanting  in  the 
laws  of  the  province,  and  the  property  of  the  land  own- 
ers was  not  yet  fully  secured.  Penn  had  first  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  Coloniesi  and 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore 
not  much  was  done  by  the  legislature  at  their  first  meet- 
itigs.  At  last,  he  found  it  necessary  to  conform  to  their 
ideas  and  wishes;  after  all  he  showed  the  same  zeal  and 
disposition  as  formerly  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
colonists.  His  speeches  to  the  legislature  were  friendly, 
mild  and  concihating.  They  produced  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  assembly,  which  met  in  January,  1700,  (2) 
had  firincipally  in  view  to  increase  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  piracy,  and  the  violation  of  the  British  sta- 
tutes concerning  navigation.  This  had  been  particular- 
ly enjoined  by  the  king  on  the  proprietors,  and  he  felt 
it  the  more  incumbent  upon  him  to  exert  himself  on 
this  subject,  in  order  to  preserve  the  newly  acquired  fa- 

1  1  Proud,  421.  Rush, 

2  1  Votes,  lir, 


vorof  the  English  government.  Markham's  son-in-law 
was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  principal  parties  con- 
cerned in  these  cfifences;  on  that  account  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  house,  prosecuted  and  imprisoned,  and  was 
only  liberated  on  his  father-in-law  becoming  jjail  for  his 
appearance.  Of  the  offence  of  cai-rying  on  a  contra- 
band trade,  the  legislature  declared  the  province  en- 
tirely clear,  and  Penn  himself  appeared  convinced  of 
the  irtnocence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  willingly  sent  their 
justification  to  England;  which,  however,  could  not  be 
complete,  as  the  inquiry  which  had  been  set  on  foot  had 
been  broken  off  before  it  was  ended.  (1) 

The  proprietor  now  believed  that  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  introducing  a  new  form  of  government, 
which  should  be  free  from  the  defects  of  tlie  former 
ones,  and  impart  strength  as  well  as  unity  to  the  admi- 
nistratioii.  He,  therefore,  in  May  1700,  called  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting-  of  the  assembly,  which  was  also 
extraordinary  in  these  respects,  that  it  consisted  of  & 
larger  number  of  members  than  those  whicli  preceded 
it,  and  held  a  session  of  unusual  length.  (2)  Before 
this  assembly  he  laid  his  new  charter,  on  which  tliere 
were  long  deliberations  and  joint  as  well  as  separate 
discussions  between  the  two  houses.  Although  they 
were  agreed  as  to  the  main  object,  yet  this  weighty 
matter  was  not  carried  through  in  this  session,  the  legis- 
lature was  dissolved,  and  even  the  ensuing  general  as- 
sembty,  which  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  did  not 
accomplish  the  work;  but  brought  it  nearer  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

This  assembly  was  held  at  New  Castle,  probably  with 
a  view  to  gain  over  the  lower  counties,  and  consisted 
of  twenty-four  members.  To  tlie  principal  object  of 
this  meeting,  were  added  those  of  completing  a  code 
of  laws,  securing  the  titles  to  landed  property,  and 
granting  an  aid  for  the  support  of  government.  The 
formation  of  the  code  was  carried  on  with  great  zeal 
and  with  the  best  effect;  but  less  so  the  nevV  form  of 
government  which  v/as  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  houses  and  submitted  to  discussioii.  There 
was  found  at  the  very  threshhold,  a  dangerous  impedi- 
ment in  the  question  which  was  now  generally  discuss- 
ed, whether  the  act  of  the  union  of  the  two  colonies 
was  yet  in  force?  The  lower  counties  were  willing  to 
acknowledge  it,  provided  an  eqiial  freedom  was  secuied 
to  them;  by  which  they  understood  that  they  should 
always  have  in  the  legislature  an  equal  number  of  re- 
presentatives with  Pennsylvania,  a  pretension  which  the 
evident  prospect  of  an  increase  of  population  rendered 
even  then  inadmissible.  In  vain  did  the  proprietor  pro* 
pose  a  middle  course.  To  prevent  an  immediate  sepa- 
ration, it  became  necessary  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
the  question,  and  remain  satisfied  that  the  lower  coun- 
ties by  taking  part  in  the  legislation,  still  held  in  some 
manner  to  the  union. 

The  majority  of  the  hoilse  of  assembly  was  now  will- 
ing to  adopt  a  newly  draughted  frame  of  government, 
but  as  it  was  laid  before  the  proprietary,  he  thought 
proper  to  dissolve  the  legislature.    Yet  they,  besides 


1  1    Votes.  117. 

2  This  assembly  met  on  the  10th  3d  month,  and  se- 
parated on  the  8th,  4th  month.    [T'hat  would  not  be 

I  called  a  long  session  at  the  presant  time  l 
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a  great  many  other  laws,  (1)  had  passed  an  important  act 
to  confirm  the  titles  of  the  land  ownei'Sj  and  had  voted 
some  taxes  for  the  suppoi-t  of  the  g-overnmeat.  ^  In  the 
discussions  on  this  last  subject,  the  disunion  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  colonies,  manifested  itself,  as 
they  voted  on  every  question  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
at  last  it  was  agreed  to  lay  a  tax  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  with  a  poll 
tax  of  six  shilling's  per  head,  (2)  to  raise  £S000  for  the 
governor  by  another  poll  tax,  of  which  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia paid  more  than  one  half,  and  Pennsylvania  more 
than  three  fourths.  (3)_ 

These  laws,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  provin- 
cial code,  were  chiefly  penal  laws;  the  remainder  con- 
cerned the  police.  (4)  A  good  law  was  also  made  for 
the  protection  of  bound  servants,  (5)  and  others  for  the 
security  of  the  Indians,  and  the  regulation  for  the  trade 
with  them.  (6)  A  proposition  which  was  made  for  bet- 
tering the  contlitlon  of  the  negroes  was  not  carried  into 
effect  until  a  later  period,  although  William  Penn  had 
warmly  exerted  himself  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Quakers, 
as  well  in  favour  of  the  Indians  as  the  negro  slaves. — 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  that  a  meeting  of 
worship  should  be  held  every  month  for  the  latter,  and 
he  undertook  himself  to  establish  more  frequent  meet- 
ings with  the  Indians.  (7) 

A  second  session  of  the  same  assembly  was  convened 
for  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  aid  of  £350  sterling  to 
the  government;  but  partly  because  the  people  were 
already  too  much  loaded  with  impositions,  and  partly 
because  the  neighbouring  colonics  did  not  contribute, 
their  shares,  the  assembly  would  not  grant  this  tax, 
and  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting-  of 
the  legislature.  (8)  Penn  did  not  press  farther  this  re- 
quisition in  the  king's  name,  which,  in  fact,  was  op- 
posed to  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  to 
the  main  object  of  the  foundation  of  their  colony,  and 
perhaps,  had  been  suggested  by  thei;  enemies  at  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  set  on  foot  friendly  negotiations 
with  the  Indians,  and  concluded  at  Philadelphia,  in 
April,  1701,  a  formal  treaty  of  amity  and  connnerce  (9) 
with  the  numerous  chiefs  and  deputies  of  the  Susque- 

1  The  whole  number  of  laws  passed  dui  ing  Wdliam 
Penn's  second  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  exceeded  one 
hundred,  of  which  the  greatest  number  were  enacted 
durijig  the  session  at  New  Castle. 

2  In  the  preceding  assembly  a  tax  of  four  pence  in 
the  pound,  and  a  capitation  of  twenty -four  shillings  had 
been  demanded,  which  were,  however,  refused.  1  Votes, 
122. 

3  1  Votes,  139. 

4  One  of  them  according  to  Quaker  principles,  de- 
clared health-drinking  to  be  a  punishable  ofience;  ano- 
ther laid  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  gi'Ievous  sins  of  cursing 
and  swearing.  He  who  was  convicted  of  it  the  fourth 
time,  washable  to  a  very  heavy  fine,  or  was  condemned 
to  hard  labour,  declared  a  common  curser  and  swear- 
er, and  the  court  might  sentence  him  to  receive 
twenty-one  lashes  fourtimesa  3''ear,  during  seven  years; 
also  against  challenging  to  fight  a  duel,  a  .svere  impri- 
sonment and  a  fine  of  £20  were  inflicted.  Law,  c.  44, 
45.  82. 

5  Laws,  c.  49.  [Galloway's  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
page  7. 

6  No  man  could  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians,  witli- 
out  the  permission  of  the  proprietary;  no  foreigner  could 
trade  with  them;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  selling  them  spirituous  liquors. 

7  1  Proud,  423. 

8  1  Votes,  141. 

9  This  treaty  is  recorded  in  1  Proud,  428— 433. — 
Every  thing  that  it  contains  is  highly  favourable  to  both 
parties.  In  one  of  the  articles  the  Indians  acknowledge, 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  of  England,  not  indeed,  to 
hold  them  in  subjection,  but  to  protect  them  against  the 
Freach. 


hannah  and  of  the  Minquay  or  Conestogo  Indians,  to 
whom  were  joined  the  Shawanese,  the  Kanhav/as,  inha- 
biting the  head  of  Potomack,  and  the  Five  Nations;  by 
which  treaty  he  certainly  promoted  not  a  little  the  safe- 
ty of  his  colony,  and  probably  rendered  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

William  Penn's  situation  now  became  uncomfortablej 
in  consequence  of  the  news  that  he  received  from  his 
friends  in  Eng-land.  The  enemies  of 'the  Quakers,  and 
perhaps,  his  own  personal  enemies,  had  improved  the 
time  of  his  absence,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  king 
against  the  proprietary  government  in  the  colonies.  The 
king',  as  well  as  his  ministers,  did  not  see  without  appre- 
hension their  rapid  increase,  and  began  to  fear  lest  they 
should  become  too  powerful  for  the  crown;  therefore 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  convert  them  into  royal  go- 
vernments, and  to  purchase  off  the  proprietary  interests. 
A  bill  to  that  eflTect  was,  in  fact,  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords.  AVhen  the  owners  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  there  were  many  in  England,  particularly  among 
the  Quakers,  came  to  be  informed  of  this,  they  petition- 
ed the  parliament  against  the  measure,  and  begg'ed  at 
least  that  time  should  be  allowed  for  Penn  to  come  over 
and  defend  his  rlglit.  They  therefore  urged  his  speedy 
return,  the  necessity  of  which  he  himself  perceived,  al- 
though this  request  came  upon  him  at  a  most  inconve- 
nient time.  He  immediately  convened  the  legislature 
to  meet  on  the  16th  September,  1701;  having  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  business  to  transact  with  them,  and  much  that  re- 
quired to  be  completed.  The  number  of  representa- 
tives in  tlie  assembly  consisted  of  twenty-four,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  last  resolution  taken  at  New  Castle.  In  his 
opening  speech  he  declared  to  them  the  melancholy  ne- 
cessity he  was  under  of  leavhigthe  pi-ovince;  that  their 
own  welfare,  indeed,  required  it,  but  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  return,  and  settle  his  family  and  posterity  in 
the  province.  (1)  He  invited  them  to  find  some  suita- 
ble expedient  and  provision  whereby  he  might  secure 
theu-  privileges  and  property,  and  effect  a  nearer  vmion 
of  their  interests.  Then  he  particularly  recommended  to 
them  a  new  royal  requisition  of  £350  sterhng-,  in  aid  of 
tile  frontier  province  of  New  York,  and  praised  the  trea- 
ty wliich  the  g'overnor  of  that  colony  had  made  with  the 
Five  Nations,  and  which  was  advantageous  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. (2)  He  was  indured  to  this  as  much  by  prudence, 
as  by  his  devotion  to  the  king,  whom  he  hoped  thereby 
to  incline  more  favourably  to  him. 

The  assembly's  answer  to  this  speech  was  couched  in 
the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  language.  They 
immediately  prepared  an  address,  in  which  they  set 
forth  in  detail  their  wants  and  wishes.  These  related 
particularly  to  the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant  governor 
in  his  absence,  the  secui'ity  of  their  land  titles,  and  the 
allowance  connected  with  them  (3)  whlcli  they  claimed 
by  virtue  of  the  governor's  promise.  They  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  patent  office,  and  that  the  quit- 
rents  should  be  made  redeemable.  The  lower  counties 
in  the  twenty-one  articles  of  which  this  address  consist- 
ed, had  asked  much  for  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  proprietary's  interest,  (4)  nevertheless  he  grant- 
ed the  most  of  vi'liat  was  asked,  and  refused  only  some 
unjust  demands,  and  some  others  with  which  the  legis- 
lature had  no  right  to  interfere,  as  they  merely  concern- 
ed the  contracts  between  the  proprietary  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  in- 
sisted on  all  their  demands  being  granted,  although 

1  He  took  his  wife  and  chiMress  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. 

2  1  Votes,  143. 

3  [Of  ten  for  every  hundred  acres.] 

4  They  asked  that  William  Penn  should  grant  them 
lands  in  future,  as  the  Duke  of  York  had  done,  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  a  lot  of  one  hundred  acres. 
This,  as  well  as  the  redemption  of  the  quit-rents  was  re- 
fused; the  latter  under  the  pretext  that  it  had  been  once 
oflered  to  them,  and  was  not  accepted. 
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Penn  showed  so  much  complaisance  to  them,  as  to  in- 
\  ite  them  to  nominate  themselves  liis  lieutenant,  which, 
however,  they  modestly  declined.  (1) 

The  laws  were  several  times  revised  by  the  assembly, 
and  in  many  respects  altered;  it  is,  however,  difficult 
to  decide,  whether  this  revised  code  did  less  lionour  to 
the  present  or  to  tlie  former  assembly.  While  they 
■were  debating'  on  a  bill  to  confirm  the  laws  at  New  Cas- 
tle, and  the  majority  of  tJie  votes  appeared  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  it;  the  misunderstanding  between  the  represen- 
tations of  the  two  colonics,  was  ag'ain  revived,  with  more 
violence  than  ever,  so  that  several  of  the  members  for 
the  lower  counties  left  the  house.  Nothing  less  than 
Penn's  earnest  interference  and  the  weight  of  his  cha- 
racter would  have  prevented  an  open  rupture.  He  pro- 
mised to  agree  to  the  separation  of  the  two  colonies,  if 
thereafter,  they  should  insist  upon  it.  But  the  bitter 
feelings  were  not  extinguished;  and  now  there  was  an 
end  of  the  good  understanding  between  Penn  and  his 
assembly,  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  necessaiy  to 
carry  through  every  thing,  by  no  means  contributed  to 
restore  it.  The  principal  difference,  at  last,  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  indemnity  demanded  by  those  who  had 
received  less  than  their  full  measure  of  land.  Penn's 
benevolent  propositions  were  rejected,  and  the  whole 
of  the  first  pretensions  was  insisted  on.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanians  now  themselves,  wished  for  a  separation  from 
the  lower  counties,  and  the  representatives  of  the  latter 
returned  to  their  homes,  William  Penn,  unwilling  to  see 
his  hopes  vanish,  :it  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  sail  for  another  countiy,  called  the  remainder  to  his 
house,  where  he  let  them  deliberate,  after  confirming 
several  laws,  he  presented  to  them  tlie  new  charter,  in 
iieu  of  that  which  in  May  1700,  had  been  delivered  up 
to  him  by  the  legal  majority,  by  which  charter  Pennsyl- 
vania continued  to  be  ruled  until  her  separation  from 
Great  Britain. 

Such  was  the  leave  which  William  Penn  on  the  28th 
ot  October,  1701,  took  of  his  province,  which  had  pro- 
mised itself  so  much  felicity  from  his  presence. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  satisfactory  compen- 
sation for  the  displeasure  he  had  experienced,  than  that 
which  he  received  when  he,  at  last,  was  informed  that 
both  houses  had  declared  in  writing  at  the  foot  of  the 
instrument,  that  they  received  it  with  gr.atitude  from 
their  proprietary.  He  added  to  it  a  charter  for  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  now  become  so  considerable  as  to 
be  erected  into  a  city;  and  he  immediately  appointed  a 
council  of  state  for  the  province  and  lower  counties;  on 
whom,  together  with  the  lieutenant  governor,  he  con- 
ferred the  executive  authority.  He  bestowed  the  oflice 
of  lieutenant  governor  on  Andrew  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey,  who,  for  several  years 
had  beei)  at  the  head  of  the  province.  (2) 

.CHAP.  Ynr. 

77ie  lower  Counties  again  separak.  Dissentions  in  the 
Province.  Deutli  of  Governor  Haiidlion.  John  Evans 
succeeds  him.  His  character  and  conduct.  False  alarm 
at  New  Castle.  James  Lagan  accused  of  purLicipalion 
in  these  proceedings.  Strong  opposition  led  hi/  the 
Spealter,  David  Lloyd.  Remonstrance  to  WilUaia 
Perm.    Imprudence  of  that  measure. 

The  new  charter  which  Pennsylvania  received  on 
Penn's  departui-e,  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  their 
former  constitution,  and  in  many  others  differed  from  it. 
The  people  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  electing  the 


1  1  Votes,  145—153.  348.  and  Segg.  2  Proud,  ap- 
pendix, 40.  Franklin's  Review,  40.  [30  American  edi- 
tion.] 

2  1  Votes,  154—164.  Ibid,  appendix,  XIV.—l 
Proud,  439,  and  Segg.  Franklin's  Review,  42.  [32 
American  edition.]  Jjbeling's  Geog.  and  History  of  the 
U.  S,  vol.  5,  p.  179. 


council,  which,  though  it  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the 
legislature,  was  no  long-er  a  representative  body,  but 
was  entirely  dependent  on  the  proprietary,  who  by  that 
means  had  a  decisive  influence  in  the  legislature,  and 
the  executive  power  rested  entirely  upon  him.  On  the 
other  side,  among  many  privileges,  the  house  of  assem- 
bly had  the  right  to  originate  laws  secured  to  them;  so 
that  on  the  wliole,  the  people  gained  more  than  they 
lost.  Here  Penn  shewed  as  much  by  lus  adherence  to  ' 
his  fixed  and  unalterable  system  of  religious  toleration 
as  by  the  elective  and  other  franchises  which  he  granted 
to  the  people,  that  he  had  remained  true  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  which  he  had  formerly  maintained  in 
liis  excellent  work  on  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  peo- 

P^'^-         '  .        ,      •    .  , 

The  lower  counties,  however,  unanimously  rejected 

the  new  cliarter.  This  was  only  a  continuation  of  their 
former  conduct,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  their  saga- 
city in  foreseeing  the  endless  disputes  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  union  of  two  provinces  so  little  likely 
to  coalesce;  while  there  was  no  third  power  above  tliem, 
to  restrain  their  passions  and  maintain  peace  and  har- 
mony between  them.  Penn  himself  who  foresaw  that 
tliis  separation  was  at  hand,  had  inserted  an  article  m 
his  charter  to  provide  in  such  case  for  the  preservation 
of  their  riglits  and  liberties.  (2) 

Amidst  tills  division  of  opinions,  William  Penn  left 
tlie  province.  The  short  administration  of  Hamilton 
was  not  able  to  reconcile  them,  although  he  made  it  his 
principal  business;  the  Penn.sylvanians  themselves  until 
some  time  after  his  cleath,  which  happened  in  Feb.  1703, 
could  not  convene  an  assembly  for  their  province;  it 
met  under  Edward  Shippen,  president  of  the  council,  , 
but  their  proceedings  were  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Their  first  resolution  was  a  declaration  of  their  rights, 
more  defined,  and  at  the  same  time  more  extensive  than 
the  charter  allowed,  while  the  president  did  not  think 
himself  authorised  to  concur  with  them  in  that  mea- 
sure. (3) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  new  gov- 
ernor, John  Evans,  arrived  from  England,  and  immedi- 
ately called  together  in  April,  an  assembly  consisting  of 
the  members  of  the  two  provinces,  whom  he  was  dis- 
posed  to  consider  as  still  united.  They  all  met  in  the 
council  room,  where  Evans  in  his  speech  to  them,  in- 
sisted  much  on  their  union,  with  which  the  territorial 
representatives  now  appeared  satisfied,  but  those  of 
Pennsylvania  lefused.  (4)  It  was  no  favorable  omen 
that  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  he  found 
himself  entirely  deceived  in  a  point  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. 

John  Evans  was  a  young  man,  uncommonly  active 
and  zealous  in  all  matters  in  which  the  proprietary's  in- 
terests were  concerned;  he  wanted  neither  wit  nor  ta- 
lents, but  he  was  deficient  in  experience,  in  prudence, 
and  in  knowledge  of  mankind;  he  did  not  take  any 
pains  to  study  the  opinions  and  inclinations  of  those 
whom  he  waa  appointed  to  govern;  and  his  private  life, 
even  setting  aside  his  nocturnal  parties  in  which  he  free- 
ly indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  was  too  strongly 
opposed  to  the  principles  and  habits  of  the  sober  and 
moral  Quakers,  who  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  such 
an  oflensive  beginning  of  his  government,  and  he  was 
led  at  last  into  such  measures  as  entirely  lo.st  him  the 
favor  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  He  early  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  the  lower  counties,  and  indu- 
ced their  assembly  to  pass  laws,'  which  had  no  other  ob- 
ject but  to  produce  disagreeable  effects  in  the  province. 
England  being  then  at  war  with  France  and  Spain,  he 


1  The  people's  ancient  and  just  liberties  asserted. 
Lond.  1670. 

2  [See  the  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  last  article  of 
the  charter.] 

3  1  Votes,  append,  xxv.  1.  Proud  456. 

4  1  Votes,  xxix. — 2.  Votes,  3, — Franklin's  Review 
47   [Am.  ed,  36.] 
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had  been  ordered  by  the  queen  to  raise  a  militia  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  his  attempt  to  do  it,  he  met  with  httle 
success.  He  affected  to  treat  with  contempt  the  pacific 
principles  of  the  Quakers.  As  he  could  not  persuade 
them  to  (jive  up  those  principles,  he  bethoug-ht  himself 
of  a  trick  to  lead  them  into  acts  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. 

At  a  moment  when  such  a  thing  was  least  expected, 
a  messenger  came  in  great  haste  from  New  Castle, 
spreading  terror  as  he  went  along,  with  the  news  that  an 
enemy's  fleet  was  coming  up  the  river  Delaware.  The 
governor  with  his  confidential  friends  flew  to  arms,  he 
rode  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
summoning  to  his  assistance  all  persons  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  The  inliabitants  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
but  rather  sought  their  safety  in  flight  by  land  or  water, 
than  in  preparing  for  defence.  A  great  part  of  the 
Quakers  did  not  forsake  their  usual  composure,  and  only 
four  of  them  v/ere  found  who  had  recourse  to  arms. — 
The  stratagem,  however,  was  scon  seen  through,  and 
recoiled  upon  its  inventors,  who  had  now  to  seek  their 
safety  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace.  The  se- 
cretary of  the  province,  James  Logan,  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  learning,  although  he  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Quakers,  lost  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  gover- 
nor, the  favor  of  the  people,  being  believed  to  liave 
been  privy  to  this  afluir,  and  because  he  endeavored  to 
palliate  the  govei  nor's  conduct. 

About  the  same  time,  governor  Evans  also  gave  great 
offence  to  the  merchants  of  the  province,  by  a  measure 
as  unwise  as  it  was  contrary  to  law.  He  had  authorised 
the  assembly  at  New  Castle,  to  erect  a  fort  near  the 
town,  where  it  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  the  safety  of 
the  two  provinces.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  fort, 
every  ship  sailing  up  the  river  and  not  belonging  to  the 
inhaljitants  of  the  shores,  was  obliged  to  deliver  there 
one  pound  of  gunpowder  for  each  ton  that  she  measured; 
and  every  vessel  saihng  by  was  obliged  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  lay  to  and  report  herself.  This  illegal  ordi- 
pance  was  carried  into  execution,  to  the  great  oppres- 
sion ?.nd  displeasure  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
They  tried,  during  sever.al  years,  every  lawful  means  to 
get  rid  of  this  grievance,  but  all  was  in  vain,  until  three 
spirited  Quakers,  among  whom  was  Richard  Ilillp  (1) 
who  from  his  youth  had  led  a  seafaring  life,  ventured  in 
his  .ship  to  pass  by  the  fort  without  coming  to  anchor, 
nay,  b}'  a  cunning  stratagem,  enticed  its  commander  on 
board  of  their  vessel,  where  tliey  took  him  prisoner, 
and  delivered  him  up  to  Lord  Cornbury,  Vice  Admiral 
and  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  who  sent  him  home  with 
a  severe  reprimand.  Hill,  not  contented  with  this  satis- 
faction, went  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  tlie  house  of  assembly,  and  laid  before 
them  a  solemn  complaint,  on  which  they  made  .strong 
remonstrances  to  the  governor,  who  evaded  giving  an 
answer,  which  was  not,  however,  insisted  upon,  as  at 
that  time  much  heavier  charges  were  brought  forward 
against  the  government's  secretary,  James  Logan.  (2) 

These  things  took  pl^ce  in  the  year  1707 ^  under  the 
third  general  assembly,  which  was  convened  during 
governor  Evan's  administration.  In  that  assembly  the 
same  spirit  of  opposition  to  him  and  his  p.arty  prevailed 
as  in  that  of  1704,  and  that  spirit  even  displayed  itself 
against  the  proprietor,  although  itdid  not  break  out  into 

1  He  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  but  settled  after- 
wards at  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  the  daug'hter 
of  governor  Lloyd;  he  was  25  years  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  once  speaker  of  the  assembly,  afterwards 
he  held  the  office  of  land  commissioner,  and  at  last  filled 
a  judge's  seat.  He  was  held  in  great  esteem,  was  strong- 
ly attached  to  the  English  constitution,  to  the  laws  of 
the  province  and  the  principles  of  his  religious  societ}^ 
and  contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of  all.  He 
died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1729.  (Proud.) 

2  2  Votes,  168.  Frankhn's  Review  9 L  (Am.  ed. 
p.)  1  Proud,  469—475. 


so  much  yiblence.  These  assemblies  were  both  held 
under  the  presidency  of  David  Lloyd?  their  speaker. 
Pie  was  a  lawyer,  who  in  the  early  times  of  the  colony 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  attorney  general;  he  was 
much  esteemed  among  his  fellow  religionists,  not  only 
for  his  abilities,  but  also  for  his  integrity;  as  a  politician, 
however,  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  keep  alive  the 
divisions  of  a  party  than  to  reconcile  them.  (1) 

The  first  assembly  was  already  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned  in  a  state  of  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  lieutenant  governor,  which  soon  rose  into  bitterness 
on  both  sides.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  such 
passions,  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  con- 
cert for  the  general  good.  The  assemBly,  it  is  true, 
granted  to  Evans  a  salary  of  £400,  (1)  but  renewed  their 
former  demand  for  the  confirmation  of  the  charter.  The 
Governor  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  obtain  for 
his  council  a  share  of  the  leg-islatlve  power.  But  the 
assembly  were  resolutely  opposed  to  this  diminution  of 
their  privileges  ;  they  wei  e  nevertheless,  equitable 
enough  to  remedy  a  defect  which  had  crept  into  the 
charter,  and  offered,  of  their  own  accoi-d,  to  limit  the 
time  of  their  sittings  (which  it  felt  unlimited)  to  twenty 
days,  unless  it  should  be  enlarged  by  the  agreement  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Instead  of  giving  his 
consent  to  tliis  proposition,  Evans  insisted  on  the  right 
of  proroguing  and  dissolving  the  legislative  body;  al- 
though he  suffered  the  matter  to  lie,  until  a  decision 
could  be  obtained  from  England. 

In  consequence  of  this  misunderstanding  and  of  a 
number  of  irritating  speeches  which  were  ascribed  to 
tlie  members  of  the  council,  the  legislature  entirely  lost 
their  temper:  the  .assembly  not  only  postponed  all  busi- 
ness to  the  next  session,  on  pretence  of  an  indisposition 
of  the  lieutenant  governor,  but  resolved  on  making  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  proprietary,  which,  indeed,  contained 
some  well  founded  grievances  against  the  governor  and 
various  members  or  officers  of  the  government;  but  the 
remainder  was  filled  with  offensive  expressions  against 
William  Penn,  and  the  most  odious  complaints,  some 
of  which  were  unfounded,  others  exaggerated  and 
others  had  long  been  obliterated.  (1) 

The  language  of  that  instrument  was  not  that  of  open 
and  intrepid  defendei's  of  the  public  liberties,  but  the 
bitter  sarcastic  language  of  long'  stibducd  angez'.  Is  the 
cause  of  it  to  be  souglit  in  the  new  pretension  of  the 
proprietor,  (not  however,  mentioned  in  the  remon- 
strance) to  confirm  the  laws  of  the  province,  before  they 
were  laid  before  the  king?  Or  in  the  not  quite  empty 
threat  that  he  had  made  to  give  up  the  colony  to  the 
crown?  The  assembly  only  caused  the  heads  of  their 
grievances  to  be  inserted  in  the  journal,  and  refused  to 
give  to  the  governor  and  to  seven  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  were  Quakers,  (2)  a  full  copy  gf  their  remon- 
strance; but  this  was  not  so  much,  as  they  pretended. 


1  In  the  printed  articles,  even  the  different  char- 
ters which  had  been  granted  to  Pennsylvania,  were  as- 
cribed to  artifice  on  tlie  part  of  the  proprietor;  he  was 
accused  of  having  received  large  sums  during  his  last  re- 
sidence in  the  province,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
colony,  to  the  obtaining  exemption  from  oaths,  &c.  while 
the  queen,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared  all  the  Quakers 
who  would  not  take  an  oath,  incapable  of  any  judicial 
office.  There  was  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  right 
given  to  Evans  in  his  instructions,  to  summon  the  legis- 
lature by  writs,  and  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  them. — • 
There  might  be  also  a  couple  more  of  well  founded  com- 
plaints. In  the  pai-t  of  this  instrument  given  us  by  Frank- 
lin, which  was  published  with  the  direct  view  to  give 
the  secret  history  of  the  state  oflTences  of  the  proprieta- 
ry from  the  first  settlement  of  the  province,  they  complain 
-also  of  the  great  increase  of  immorality  since  he  had 
sent  over  Evans,  and  his  own  eldest  son,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council. 

2  Several  of  them  as  Ri(Aard  Hill  and  others,  werp 
certainly  not  in  leagu  e  with  the  governor. 
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ia  order  to  spare  the  proprietor's  feelings,  as  lest  they 
should  displease  the  people  and  not  be  i-e-elected. 

This  remonstance  was  not  only  unjust,  but  also  unwise 
and  inconsiderate;  for  it  tended  to  produce  the  very 
steps  which  they  were  desirous  to  guard  against;  by 
provoking  the  proprietor  to  relinquish  a  troublesome 
and  ungrateful  province  to  the  crown  of  England,  which 
l?ad  long  wished  to  reposess  it.  (1 ) 

CHAP.  IX. 

Death  of  King  William.  William  Pennin  favour  with 
Queen  Anne.  Receives  the  remonstrance.  Logan's 
Speech  to  the  Assembly  in  answer  to  it.  Their  ftva^ive 
reply.  New  Assembly.  New  parties.  Logan  and 
Lloyd.  Disputes  in  the  Legislature.  The  Judiciary 
Question.  Complaints  against  Logan.  Evans  is  re- 
called. 

William  Penn,  since  his  return  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  December,  1701,  had  been  constantly  labour- 
ing to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  province,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  bill  brought  into  parliament  to 
destriOy  her  constitution.  King  William  died  shortly  af- 
terwards, after  again  confirming  the  act  which  exempt- 
ed Quakers  from  the  obligation  of  taking  an  oath. 
(2)  Penn  got  into  great  favour  with  his  successor, 
queen  Anne,  so  that  he  frequently  went  to  court,  and 
on  that  account  fixed  his  residence  at  Kensington,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  secure  to  the  Quakers  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens.  (3) 

About  this  time  and  under  these  circumstances,  he 
received  the  remonstrance  of  the  Pennsylvania  assem- 
bly, which  must  of  course,  have  been  doubly  wounding 
to  his  feelings.  It  was  handed  to  him  by  a  confidential 
friend  of  his  adversaries.  How  he  felt  on  this  occasion, 
appears  from  the  speech  made  by  his  lieutenant  govern- 
or to  the  assembly,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1705.  "  The 
proprietary,"  said  he,  "  is  so  far  from  agreeing  with  you 
in  these  matters,  that  he  is  greatly  surprised  to  see,  inr 
stead  of  suitable  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  govern? 
ment,  and  defraying  public  charges  for  the  public  safe- 
ty, time  only  lost  (while  his  constant  expenses  run  on) 
in  disputes  upon  heads  which  he  had  as  fully.settled  be- 
fore his  departure,  as  could  on  the  best  precautions  be 
thought  convenient  or  reasonable,  even  at  a  time  when 
he  was  leaving  you  in  doubt  whether  it  v/ould  be  possi- 
ble to  divert  the  bill  then  moving  in  parliament  for  an- 
nexing all  these  governments  to  the  crown;  which  be- 
ing now  diverted,  and  himself  secure  in  the  possession 
of  his  right,  so  long  as  his  circumstances  shall  render  the 
administration  of  it  practicable,  he  is  the  m.ore  astonish- 
ed to  find  you,  for  whose  sakes  chiefly  and  not  his  own, 
he  has  undergone  the  late  fatigues,  and  expensive  trou- 
bles, in  maintaining  it,  express  no  greater  sense  of  gra- 
titude. 

"  The  proprietary  further  assures  us  that  had  those 
three  bills  been  passed  into  acts  here,  they  would  cer- 
taily  have  been  vacated  by  her  majesty;  being  looked 
on  by  men  of  skill,  to  whom  they  have  been  shown,  as 
very  great  absurdities;  but,  what  I  must  not  be  silent 
in,  is  that  he  highly  resents  that  heinous  indignity,  and 
most  scandalous  treatment  he  has  met  with  in  the  letter. 


1  2  Votes,  12 — 16 — 29.  Franklin  has  with  much  ad- 
,dress  intermixed  disjointed  passages  of  a  part  of  this  re- 
monstance with  the  relation  of  former  events,  as  if  these 
reproaches  of  a  subsequent  htigious  assembly,  could  be 
adduced  as  evidence  of  the  discontent  of  the  people 
from  the  beginning.  See  Franklin's  Review,  p.  p.  14 — 
16_30— 53— 63.  [American  ed.  p.  p.  7—9—21—41— 
50.] 

2  Sewell,  605. 

3  This  he  did  by  his  "considerations  upon  the  bill 
against  Occasional  Conformity."  He  pubhshed  also 
several  other  pamphlets  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  and 
to  encourage  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  These  are  fburid 
in  the  collection  of  his  works. 


directed  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  be  shown  to 
some  other  persons  disaffected  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  assembly  and  people  of  this  provinpe^  This  is  the 
very  letter  of  which  I  have  formerly  demanded  a  copy, 
but  was  then  denied  it,  under  pretence  (when  it  was  too 
late)  that  it  should  be  recalled.  If  tliat  letter  was  the 
act  of  the  people,  truly  represented,  he  thinks  such  pro- 
ceedings were  sufficient  to  cancel  all  oblie-ations  of  care 
over  them;  but  if  done  by  particular  pereons  only,  and 
it  is  an  imposture  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  he  expects 
the  country  will  purge  themselves,  and  take  care  that 
satisfaction  be  given  him. 

"  The  proprietary  (who,  it  is  well  known)  has  hither- 
to  supported  this  government)  upon  such  treatment  as 
he  had  met  with,  is  frequently  solicited  to  resign  and 
throw  up  all  without  any  further  care;  but  his  tender- 
ness to  those,  whom  he  knows  to  be  still  true  and  ho- 
nest, prevails  with  him  to  give  the  people  yet  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  showing  what  they  will  do,  before  all  be 
brought  to  a  closing  period. 

"  Methods  have  been  taken  to  provoke  him  to  this, 
that  there  might  be  the  greatest  show  of  blame  for  it 
when  done,  though  it  could  not  be  avoided;  but  assure 
yourselve3_  that  he  will  be  justified  by  all  reasonable 
men,  for  withdrawing  the  exercise  of  his  care  over  thoser 
that  being  so  often  invited  to  it,  take  so  little  of  them- 
selves. The  queen  will  doubtless,  be  indulgent  to  alt 
her  loyal  subjects;  but  a  people  that  contributes  nothing' 
to  support  the  burthen  of  affairs  at  home,  will  in  va,ia 
expect  from  the  ministry  greater  privileges  at  such  a  dis^ 
tance,  than  those  enjoy  more  immediately  under  heir- 
care,  who  pay  towards  her  majesty's  service  an  equal 
share  with  all  others.  No  particular  privileges  can  be 
hoped  for  or  depended  on  here,  but  what  are  grounded- 
on  the  royal  charter  to  the  proprietary;  and  to  obtain 
these  successfully,  requires  a  more  powerful  interest, 
and  stronger  intercession  than  any  in  these  parts  can 
pretend  to  make."  (1) 

Strong  and  earnest  as  was  this  language,  it  liad  very 
little.efl'ect  on  the  m.ajority  of  tlie  assembly.  They  tri- 
ed in  their  answer  to  palliate  their  conduct,  and  hoped 
every  thing  would  be  amicably  settled .  With  regard  to 
the  offensive  letter,  they  replied  that  as  it  was  the  act  of 
a  former  assembly,  they  had  only  to  regret  that  there 
should  have  been  jiist  cause  for  such  a  representation, 
and  if  there  were  none,  that  it  had  been  delivered  to  the 
proprietary,  whom  they  loved  and  honoured;  therefore 
they  hoped  that  his  obligation  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
vince should  not  by  such  means  be  cancelled. 

In  other  respects  this  assembly  behaved  precisely  in. 
the  same  manner  as  the  former  one,  with  whom  it  had 
in  common  the  same  speaker  and  several  other  mem- 
bers. Both  their  journals  filled  with  mutual  reproaches. 
With  letters  and  messages  couched  in  the  bitterest  terms, 
without  the  least  disposition  to  yield  on  either  side,  or 
to  unite  in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  are  lamenta- 
ble proofs  of  the  rapid  progress  of  political  animosities 
even  among  the  friends  of  peace,  and  of  the  difficulty  to 
eradicate  them.  These  difl'erences  were  as  much  to  be 
imputed  to  the  desire  of  both  parties,  each  in  theu-own 
interest,  to  cure  the  defects  and  clear  up  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  last  charter,  and  to  the  absence  of  the  propri- 
etary from  the  seat  of  his  government,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  lieutenant  governor  and  some  party  leaders  op- 
posed to  him,  who  were  the  more  obstinate,  that  they 
often  contended  for  real  liberty;  but  often  also  mistook 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  in  the  long  session  wiiich  took  place  during 
these  two  years,  not  a  single  law  or  resolution  was  pass- 
ed, and  even  the  so  long  wished  for  confiimation  an4 
amendment  of  the  charter  (2)  were  laid  aside,  this  shows 
how  far  the  passions  of  men  prevailed  over  their  Nearest 
interests. 


1  1  Votes,  part  2,  page  34.    1  Proud,  461. 

2  See  1  Votes,  2d  part,  page  23. 
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Whether  the  people  resented  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  their  proprietary,  or  whether,  as  Frankhn  would 
have  it,  (1)  they  were  worked  upon  by  the  address 
and  influence  of  governor  Evans,  the  next  assembly, 
although  many  of  the  former  members  were  re-elected, 
was  much  more  tractable;  (2)  all  their  proceedings 
had  the  most  favorable  results;  the  old  laws  were  again 
revised  and  partly  amended.  They  provided  punish- 
ments for  sundry  crimes  and  immoral  acts,  to  which 
their  attention  was  directed  by  lEvans  himself;  new  laws 
were  made  concerning  inheritances  and  last  wills, 
others  to  secure  the  colonists  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands;  a  system  of  poor  laws  was  also  enacted,  proceed- 
ings at  elections  were  regulated,  the  introduction  of 
Indian  slaves  prohibited,  and  a  criminal  tribunal  estab- 
lished for  the  trial  of  negroes.  The  number  of  laws 
enacted  exceeds  fifty.  In  order  to  defi-ay  the  expenses 
of  government,  a  tax  was  laid  of  three  pence  half-penny 
per  pound  on  the  assessed  value  of  real  estates,  and  a 
poll  tax  of  ten  shillings  a  head  on  those  who  were  not 
fi-eeholders.  A  duty  on  strong  liquors  and  on  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  was  also  esUblished. 

The  good  will  of  the  legislature  towards  the  proprie- 
tor was  not  only  shown,  by  their  making  a  law  for  col- 
lecting the  arrears  of  the  £2000,  formerly  granted  to 
him,  but  also  for  levying  his  quit  rents.  They  addressed 
to  him  a  respectful  petition,  requesting  that  he  would 
interpose  his  goodoffices  with  the  queen,  that  she  should 
not  repeal  an  act  which  they  had  passed  to  allow  of  a 
solemn  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath,  and  that  she 
should  revoke  an  order  which  had  been  made  to  the 
contrary,  in  January  1702  The  best  understanding 
subsisted  between  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature; 
even  the  tone  in  which  Evans  addressed  the  assembly 
was  mild  and  conciliating.  On  one  occasion  only,  they 
did  not  show  the  same  yielding  disposition,  it  was  when 
he  required  them  jy  the  queen's  order  to  put  the  colo- 
ny in  a  state  of  defence.  They  declined  complying 
with  the  demand,  on  pretence  of  their  inability  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and 
their  distance  from  the  scene  of  danger;  but  in  their 
answer,  which  otherwise  was  couched  in  civil  language, 
they  revived  the  recollection  of  the  false  alai-m,  and  de- 
jaaanded  the  punishment  of  its  authors.  Whether  this 
excuse  appeared  sufficient  to  the  governor,  or  whether 
the  address  operated  upon  his  fears,  it  is  certain  that  it 
could  by  no  means  be  pleasant  to  him.  He  showed, 
Siowever,  no  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  pursue 
the  requisitioR  further. 

This  pacific  legislature  was  like  the  calm  which  fol- 
lows a  violent  storm,  without,  however,  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere of  all  noxious  vapours.  The  tempest  bi  oke 
out  again  with  fresh  fury  in  the  succeeding  assembly, 
which  threatened  entirely  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
Nothing  but  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  which  threa,tened  to  introduce  oaths  and  the  mi- 
litia system,  had  kept  the  parties  united,  and  induced 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  proprietary  to  moderate 
their  tone  towards  him  ai\d  the  lieutenant  governor;  but 


1  Frankhn's  Rev.  p.  65  [Am.  ed.  52.]  He  does  not 
Sidduce  any  proof  in  support  of  his  opinion,  except  that 
it  was  advanced  by  a  subsequent  and  more  passionate 
general  assembly.  From  the  names  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, it  rather  would  appear  that  a  more  moderate  par- 
ty, which  till  then  had  been  kept  down  by  the  violent 
men,  rose  into  power.  Evans  was  hardly  so  beloved 
that  the  people  should  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  his  wishes. 

2  Their  speaker  was  Joseph  Growdon,  a  lawyer  from 
the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  who  had  before 
filled  that  office  in  a  distinguished  manner.  He  sat  af- 
terwards, sometimes  in  council,  sometimes  in  the  as- 
sembly; he  was  attorney  general  of  the  province,  and 
at  last  died  clerk  of  the  house,  in  1736.  The  former 
speaker  David  Lloyd,  represented  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  this  assembly. 


as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  they  became  more  di- 
vided than  ever.    Logan  and  Lloyd  were  at  the  head  of 
the  respective  parties.    The  former  appeared  to  have 
an  unbounded  influence  on  the  governor,  and  to  rule 
him  entirely,  therefore  his  opponents  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  their  most  violent  attacks,  considering  him  as 
the  principal  conspirator  against  their  liberties.  The 
governor,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  jipon  Lloyd  as  a 
mutineer,  who  was  to  be  made  to  feel  the  whole  weight 
of  his  authority.    In  this  manner  injustice  was  done  to 
both.    In  the  mean  while,  three  charters  remained  un- 
confirmed, and  the  important  bill  for  the  organization  of 
courts  of  justice,  which  the  former  assembly,  perhaps 
to  g'ain  time,  had  left  unfinished,  was  again  postponed. 
One  third  of  this  last  legislature  consisted  of  members 
of  the  violent  assembly  of  1704,  and  Lloyd  had  been , 
as  formerly,  elected  their  speaker;  their  session  lasted, 
with  only  a  short  interval,  until  the  ninth  month.  Their 
whole  time  was  consumed  in  vehement  disputes,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  were  more  and  more 
embroiled,  and  no  result  whatever  was  produced,  al- 
though the  assembly  appeared  on  the  whole  to  have 
gained  a  victory  over  the  governor.    The  principal  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  was  the  erection  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, a  right  which  the  king's  charter  had,  indeed,  grant- 
ed to  the  proprietor,  but  which  in  the  year  1701,  he  had 
abandoned  to  the  assembly.    The  queen  repealed  an 
act  which  had  been  passed  upon  the  subject,  and  re- 
quired another  to  be  enacted  more  analogous  to  the 
English  system.    The  new  bill  before  the  present  as- 
sembly was  veiy  different  from  that  model,  and  sought 
to  deprive  the  proprietor  of  prerogatives  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled.    On  the  other  hand,  the  lieutenan* 
governor  denied  to  the  legislature  their  indisputable 
rights.  (1) 

The  assembly  made  matters  still  worse,  by  exhibiting 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  secretary  I^ogan,  (2) 
who  was  one  of  William  Penn's  commissioners,  and  the 
quarrel  was  embittered  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  dis- 
respect shown  to  the  governor  by  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  who,  on  some  deliberation,  made  a  speech  and 
gave  his  vote  sitting;  so  that  even  the  acknowledgement 
of  his  fault  did  not  satisfy  the  offended  party,  who  in- 
sisted on  receiving  a  form.al  apology. 

By  such  trifling  matters,  the  minds  of  men  were  so 
exasperated,  tliat  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  colo- 
ny were  almost  entirely  neglected.  As  the  house  was 
.•i.bout  to  ad  journ  for  two  months,  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor pressed  them  to  proceed  to  the  tiial  of  Logan,  who 
was  ready  to  submit  to  It;  but  this  message  was  not  re- 
ceived until  two  hours  after  the  house  had  adjourned, 
and  when  they  met  again,  they  went  into  the  business 
of  Logan's  impeachment,  (3)  and  his  general  answer 
was  heard  in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant  governor, 
wlio,  however,  found  means  to  avoid  deciding  upon  it, 
by  alledging  that  he  was  not  invested  with  tlie  powers 
of  an  Englisli  house  of  lords,  and  therefore  that  in  such 
matter  he  was  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  part  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  ra- 
ther concerned  the  proprietary  than  the  secretary  of  the 
government.  Others  charged  Logan  with  treachery 
and  extortion  under  colour  of  his  office  of  land  com- 


1  1  Votes,  pt.  4.  p.  101,  114,  121,  126,  141, 145,  157. 

2  They  h.id  previously  represented  him  by  name  as 
a  dangerous  adviser  and  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  upon 
which  he  treated  a  membcrof  the  assembly,  who  brought 
a  message  to  the  governor,  with  insulting  langTjage, 
which  produced  fresh  complaints.  1  Votes,  pt.  2.  p.  114, 
116,  &c.  His  influence  with  the  governor  was  consi- 
dered as  the  principal  cause  which  prevented  the  passing 
of  the  judiciary  bill. 

3  [The  translator  has  somewhat  modified  this  passage, 
to  make  it  accord  with  the  fact;  the  author  having  sup- 
posed that  the  house  had  gone  into  Logan's  trial  with- 
out adjourning.    But  see  1.  Votes  pt.  2.  p.  166  ] 
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missioner,  and  land  surveyor,  and  these  were  supported 
by  a  number  of  petitions  preferred  against  him,  (1) 

As  the  assembly  now  saw  that  nothing  could  result 
from  this  course  of  proceeding-,  they  prepared  two  dif- 
ferent remonstrances  to  the  proprietary,  in  which  they 
not  only  brought  foi-ward  bitter  complaints  against  the 
lieutenant  governor  and  tlie  secretary  of  the  govern- 
ment, (2)  but  reminded  him  in  severe  terms  of  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  assembly  of  1704,  and  demanded  of 
him  tliat  the  grievances  which  it  contained  should  be 
redressed.  Thus  ended  the  long  dispute  with  governor 
Evans,  who  soon  afterwards  was  recalled  by  the  proprie- 
tary, after  having  exercised  the  government  during  five 
years.  His  administration  had  produced  such  bad  con- 
sequences; wanting  the  necessary  talents  to  quiet  the 
passions  of  men  and  govern  free  citizens,  he  found  him- 
self so  helpless  when  his  conduct  was  laid  before  the 
proprietor,  that  on  his  being  recalled,  he  could  expect 
no  favor;  and,  indeed,  while  he  was  still  in  Philadelphia, 
a  formal  address  of  thanks  was  voted  to  the  proprietor 
for  having  freed  the  colony  from  his  government.  (3) 


1  1.  Votes  pt.  2  p.  154,  &c.  172,  179. 

2  As  the  lieutenant  governor  demanded  in  an  angry 
tone  to  know  the  nature  of  the  complaints  made  against 
him,  they  produced  fifteen  new  grievances,  which  were 
not  entirely  unfounded,  representing  him  as  a  man  of 
iMisteady  principles,  arbitrary  disposition  and  scandalous 
morals.  1  Votes  pt.  1.  p.  183.— 1.  Proud  481.  These 
were  sent  over  to  England  with  the  former  ones. 

3  Franklin's  Review — p.  71.  [Am.  ed.  p.  57.] 

NINTH  GENERAL  REPORT 

Of  the  President  and  Diredms  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaivare  Canal  Company. 

On  approaching  the  stockholders  with  a  statement  of 
tlie  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  great  and  in- 
teresting work  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Board, 
it  becomes  their  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the  re- 
cent demise  of  their  highly  valued  friend  and  associate 
Silas  E.  Weir,  whose  departure  has  unexpectedly  de- 
prived the  committee  of  works  of  its  estimable  chairman, 
the  Board  of  one  of  its  most  intelligent  and  active  mem- 
cers,  and  society  of  one  of  its  most  useful  public-spirited 
citizens. 

Waving  this  painful  event,  the  Board  has  the  satisfac- 
faction  to  report,  that  since  the  last  annual  meeting  the 
works  on  the  canal  have,  through  many  difficulties, 
been  gradually  and  successfully  progressing  towards  a 
termination. 

The  past  winter  proved  unpropitious,  the  incessant 
and  heavy  rains  which  prevailed  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  that  season  greatly  retarding-  the  operations 
of  the  workmen,  and  in  fiict  frequently  putting  a  stop  to 
every  species  of  labour  on  the  line.  The  soil,  naturally 
abounding  with  springs,  was  rendered  so  soft  in  the  bed 
of  the  canal,  as  to  prove  unmanageable  by  the  spade, 
and  the  few  men  who  persevered  in  theii-  arduous  toil, 
stood  not  unfrequently  up  to  their  knees  in  the  liquid 
earth. 

The  works  at  the  Delaware  hai-bour  are  in  good  or- 
der, evidencing  their  entire  stability  and  usefulness. 
No  additional  wharf  work  has  been  ordered  since  the 
last  report,  the  Board  apprehending  it  to  be  most  for  the 
interest  of  the  company,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  rather  to  urge,  in  the  first  place,  the  completion 
of  the  line  of  canal,  leaving  other  objects  of  less  press- 
ing concernment  to  be  finished  at  leisure.  The  wharfs 
have  however  proved  very  serviceable,  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  passing  trade  of  the  Delaware. 

The  sluice  on  the  northern  drain,  constructed  origi- 
nally of  wood,  having  been  discovered  to  be  defective 
and  insufficient  for  the  purposes  designed,  another  of 
solid  stone  masonry  has  been  substituted,  at  a  moderate 
expejise,  and  the  Board  availed  itself  of  this  eircuHi- 


stance  to  chatige  the  location;  by  which  the  public 
convenience  and  accommodation  has  been  consulted, 
without  injury  to  the  company.  The  new  sluice  has 
been  placed  on  the  main  road,  and  forms  a  very  sab" 
stantial  and  useful  bridge,  on  a  much  frequented  route. 
The  drain  itself  had  never  been  entirely  excavated. — 
That  process  is  now  going  on,  and  when  effected,  will 
be  promotive  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— objects  to  be  desired  by  tke  «:ompany,  and' 
which  it  has  been  the  study  of  the  Board  at  all  times  to 
cultivate  and  promote. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  unfinished  guard  bank;  be- 
low the  village  of  St.  George,  indicating  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  sink,  was  unhesitatingly  abandoned.  The 
Board  has  not,  for  a  moment,  doubted  the  economy  and 
policy  of  this  measure.  Between  100  and  2U0  acres  of 
wild  unredeemed  marsh,  of  little  or  no  value  to  anybo- 
dy, will  in  consequence  be  overflowed,  but  it  will  add- 
considerably  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  It  seemed  indeed  to  be  placing  the  funds 
of  the  company,  and  the  speedy  completion  of  the  canal, 
at  too  much  hazard,  to  persevere  in  building  up  that 
bank  in  face  of  the  impressive,  but  unavoidable  lessons 
of  experience,  so  recently  acquired,  by  the  board,  in  the 
immense  sinking  of  the  tow-path  directly  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal.  As  evidence  of  the  singularly 
flimsy  quality  of  the  fibrous  material  of  which  the  marsh 
in  this  place  is  mainly  composed,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  dredging  machine,  successfully  and  profitaby 
employed  here  in  bottoming  out  some  of  the  parts  left 
unfinished  by  the  spade,  is  found  to  bring  up  from  the 
lowest  depth  to  which  the  buckets  descend,  matter 
whose  specific  gravity  is  so  trifling,  that  when  torn 
from  its  native  bed,  it  may  constantly  be  seen  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  canal. 

One  other  spot  of  recent  construction,  in  the  guard! 
bank,  about  100  feet  in  length,  immediately  over  the- 
former  water  course  of  the  St.  George,  sunk,,  some  days- 
back,  so  far  below  the  proper  level,  as  to  occasion  arti, 
overflow  of  the  adjacent  marsh; — the  damage  was  how- 
ever speedily  repaired,  and  the  navigation,  which  had' 
of  course  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  accident,; 
has  been  resumed;  nor  does  any  apprehension  exist  as 
to  the  future:  in  fact,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  guard 
bank  had  been  previously  abandoned,  as  already  inti- 
mated, that  little  of  it  remains  to  occasion  any  anxiety  at 
all; — the  line  of  the  canal  on  that  side  being  at  present 
principally  bounded  either  by  solid  earth,  through 
which  it  has  been  cut,,  or  by  native  shores  covered  with, 
verdant  and  closely  timbered  forests.  The  tow-patlb 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  continues  to  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  firmness  and  dmabllity,  having  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  some  months,  by  heavily  laden  carts  .and- 
wagons  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

The  water  has  for  several  weeks  been  let  into  sec- 
tions one  to  four  inclusive,  and  an  active  scene  of  busi- 
ness exists  on  the  whole  eastern  division  of  the  canal, 
from  Delaware  city  to  the  company's  wharf  near  the 
summit  bridge.    Sloops,  heavily  laden,  are  continually- 
plying  between  these  two  points;  and  the  Lady  Clintoii'> 
packet  boatrun&  daily  on  the  saiiie  route.   Owing  to  the 
depth  and  expause  of  the  water,  it  is  discovered  that 
vessels  can  easily  traverse  this  splendid  canal,  at  the  rate 
of  from  6  to  7  miles  an  hour.    As  further  evidence  of 
the  growing  importance  of  this  work,  and  of  tbe  bent 
and  tendency  of  the  pubHc  mind  in  its  favour,  rfe  must' 
be  pleasing  to  the  compauy  to  be  informed,  that  the 
steam-boat  Baltimore,  fitted  up  in  a  stile  of  great  ele- 
gance and  convenience,  for  the  accoKimodaticn  of  pas--- 
sengers,  is  established  as  a  regular  packet  between  Phi-  - 
ladelphia  and  the  company's  harbour  on  the  Delaware;, 
and  that  the  steam-boat  Essex,  also  very  hatidsomely 
fitted  fo?  the  same  purpose,  visits  the  l^,arbonr  evary,' 
day,  on  her  way  between  the  city  and  SaJem  N'evx-Jeri. 
sey.    Both  boats  are  ably  commanded,  and' wi 
nished.  { 

On  the  western  division,  sections  5  an4  t  are  i  "^sfe^" 
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ed,  the  locks  are  in  good, order,  the  gates  are  hung',  and 
every  thing  is  prepared  for  immediate  use.    The  con- 
tractor for  this  division,  whose  contract  extends  east- 
■wardl_y,  into  No.  5,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  Buck 
Tavern,  thinks  he  will  have  his  portion  of  the  work  pre- 
pared for  navigation,  in  six  or  eiglit  weeks  from  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  water  will  be  introduced  into  that 
division.    Nor  does  a  doubt  exist,  that  the  entire  canal 
"will  be  completely  finished  and  navig-able  the  ensuing- 
.autumn.    The  only  excavation  of  any  moment,  still  to 
be  accomplished,  is  on  the  deep  cut,  where  a  part  of  the 
canal  is  now  carried  down  to  bottom  and  finished,  and 
the  removal  of  less  than  160,000  cubic  yards  of  eartli 
will  complete  the  canal.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  con.sidcrably  more  eartli  has  already  been  taken 
from  the  lina  of  the  canal,  than  was  orig-inally  contained 
%vithin  its  limits;  and  that  consequently  the  deposite 
'caused  b}' slips  and  washes,  and  more  especial!}' by  such 
as  were  incident  to  the  injunction,  were  more  than 
equal  to  the  quantit}'  of  materials  yet  to  be  excavated. 
These  slips,  and  the  quicksands  which  occasionally  har- 
rassed  the  workmen,  appear  to  be  at  length  completely 
subdued;  and  the  stoning  of  the  sides,  which  is  pro- 
gressing with  rapidity,  ensures  solidity  and  security  to 
the  banks;  the  excavation,  wliich  g-oes  on  simultaneous- 
ly, is  also  proceeding  with  energy  and  effect.  The 
stoning  extends  about  3i  miles  along'  the  deep  cut — the 
wall  is  rather  more  than  H  feet  perpendicular,  about  16 
feet  on  the  slope,  descends  1  foot  below  bottom,  and 
Hses  a  little  higher  than  the  water  line.    It  is  fi'om  18 
inches  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  at  the  base,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  it  passes,  and  finishes 
at  the  top,  with  from  1  to  3  feet.    Under  the  summit 
bridge,  however,  this  wall  is  carried  upwards  on  both 
aides  of  the  canal,  until  it  is  met  by  the  abutments, 
■whicli  it  is  designed  to  protect.    The  wall  requires 
44,000  perches  of  masonry,  of  ^^•hich  18,000  remain  to 
be  built.    The  stone  for  the  eastern  division  is  brought 
by  water,  from  quarries  hi  the  vicinity  of  Chester,  to  the 
company's  wharf,  near  the  summit  bridge;  and  that  for 
the  western  division,  is  brought  from  Port  Deposit  to 
Back  Creek,  whence  it  is  wag-cned. 

A  sm.all  village,  to  be  called  Chesapeake,  has  been 
laid  out  at  Back  Creek,  designed  for  the  convenient 
erection  of  warehouses  for  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  the  necessary  buildings  for  persons  who  may  be  en- 
g-aged  in  the  business  and  service  of  the  canal,  the  ac- 
commodation of  watermen,  who  may  resort  to  the  place 
3a  prosecution  of  their  calling,  and  generally,  for  the  use 
of  all  who  may  stop  on  their  way  to  and  from  market. 
The  Board  trusts  that  this  spot  is  destined  soon  to 
•witness  the  cheering  hum  and  hustle  of  active  com- 
merce. 

The  company  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
Board  lias  purchased,  on  very  eligible  terms,  Jones's 
mill  and  pond,  at  the  head  of  the  St.  George,  which  en- 
sures to  the  company  the  entire  command  of  the  water 
power  of  that  important  creek;  the  Board  having  pre- 
viously bought  Lum's,  the  only  water  power  situate  be- 
tween Jones's  and  the  canal.  The  buildings  on  these 
«states  are  old,  and  of  little  comparative  value,  but  the 
possession  of  the  ponds  to  the  stockholders,  is  an  affair 
of  much  consequence.  The  newly  acquired  pond  adds 
another  reservoir  to  our  resources,  and  their  possession, 
by  the  company,  puts  an  end  to  the  jealousies  and  jar- 
ring interests  so  common  among  proprietors  of  water 
power  on  the  same  stream,  nor  will  the  company  be  now 
subject  to  the  caprice  or  humour  of  any  individual,  for 
their  regular  supply  of  water  on  the  summit. 

Calculations  have  been  formed,  perhaps  with  no  very 
great  accuracy,  to  approximate  towards  some  degree  of 
certainty,  as  to  the  supply  of  water  which  is  to  be  relied 
on  fi'G'/fl  the  present  arrangements  on  the  summit. 


Lum's  mill-pond,  of  100  acres,  being  of  the 

average  depth  of  .six  feet—  26,136,000 
Jones's  mill-pond,  twenty-five  acres,  aver- 

depth  five  feet,  (and  may  be  increased)  5,445,000 


Lum's  can  be  raised  three  feet  to  say  no- 


thing of  Jones's.  Add— 


We  have  then  the  cubic  feet — 


75,141,000 
21,780,000 
96,921,000 


Thc;  500  acres  overflowed  on  this  part  of 
ti)e  canal,  it  is  believed,  will  yield— 


CUBIC  i'EET 


43,560,000 


A  lock  filled  with  water,  will  contain  22,000  cubic 
feet;  two  lift  locks,  44,000;  but  with  a  harge  sloop  float- 
ing in  it,  one  of  these  locks  may  be  estimated  at  16,000 
feet,  or  32,000  for  the  two  locks. 
Supposing-  ten  vessels  to  pass  daily,  there 

will  be  water  for  302  days. 

Fifteen  vessels  201  " 

Twenty  ditto  ^         151  «« 

It  is  assumed,  in  this  estimate,  that  two  lockfuls  q{ 
water  will  be  required  fur  the  passage  of  each  vessel; 
whereas  in  probably  a  majority  of  cases,  a  single  lockftfl 
will  suflice.  It  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  tliat  this  es- 
timate is  independent  of  the  inexhaustible  supphesto  be 
derivec-T  from  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  when- 
ever the  demands  of  the  canal  shall  render  a  resort  tcf 
them  necessary  or  desirable. 

Speculations  have  also  been  indulged  on  the  subject 
of  evaporation,  leakage,  and  soakage;  and  it  has  beeh 
conjectured,  that  the  springs  which  issue  so  abundantly 
from  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  which  so  far  hiive  Shown, 
little  symptoms  of  failure  even  in  dry^'weather,  added 
to  the  supplies  from  rain,  will  prove  equal  to  the  evapo-' 
r.ation;  and  that  in  a  soil  so  humid  and  retentive,  and  at 
the  level  of  the  tide,  there  cannot  be  much  leakage  or 
soakage. 

The  account  of  the  treasurer  will  show  the  fiscal  trans- 
actions of  the  board  for  the  past  year. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  that 
in  pursuance  of  authority  vested  in  them' 
by  the  stockholders,  the  board  opened 
a  loan  on  the  llth  of  February  1826,  for —  $350,00(3 

And  anotlier,  on  the  16th  of  January  1827, 
for—  ^  §200,000' 

Since  that  period,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  authority,  they  opened  two  other 
loans,  viz: — 

On  the  15th  of  August  1827,  for—  $150,00tf 

On  the  16th  of  January  1828,  for  g300,000, 

of  which  they  obtained —  $139,600 

leaving  of  the  latter,  yet  to  be  filled,  and  for  which'  it 
has  been  proposed  to  opeirthe  books  for  subscriptionSj 
about  the  1st  of  July  next,  §160,400. 

On  the  siibject  of  this  loan,  the  board  feels  itself  walr- 
ranted  to  say,  that  no  object  for  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal, within  tlie  knowledge  of  its  members,  presents  a 
fairer  claim  to  public  consideration} — no  object  presents 
a  better  prospect  for  profitable  remuneration  of  the 
lender,  or  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  aVi'd 
the  final  redemption  of  the  principal.  The  lender  re- 
ceives six  per  cent,  interest,  certain,  for  five  years,  on' 
the  amount  of  his  certificate,  widi:  the  option  of  ton- 
vertlng  his  loan  into  the  stock  of  the  company,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  by  which  time  he  will  have  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  such  investment^ 
from  having  witnessed  the  actual  business  of  the  tan'al. 
The  charter  is  perpetual,  and  rests  not  on  the  caprice 
of  any  human  power,  for  a  renewal,  hor  is  it  subject  to' 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  bonus  every  few  years,  as  is  th« 
case  with  our  monied  institutions,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. And  if  the  lender  prefer  so  to  do,  he  can,  at  the 
termination  of  the  five  years,  receive  back  his  capital,, 
and  apply  it  to  any  ether  purpose  at  his  pleasure. 
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-  The  quantity  of  lumber  and  other  produce  which  lias 
descended  the  Susquehanna  this  season,  is  said  to  be 
unparalleled  in  value  and  extent,  notwithstanding'  the 
facilit}'  aflbrded  by  the  happy  completion  of  the  Union 
canal.  Had  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  been 
in  operation,  a  larg-e  proportion  of  these,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, would  have  found  their  w.iy  throug-h  that  channel 
to  Philadelphia;  even  now,  such  is  the  preference  g-iven 
to  our  market,  that  large  quantities  are  shipping-  from 
Port  Deposit  to  our  metropolis,  by  the  tedious  and  ha- 
zardous route  of  the  f;hesapeake  and  Delawai-e  bays,  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  miles,  including 
also  a  sea  voyag-e. 

We  rejoice  with  our  brethren  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
gratifying  prospect  of  a  speedy  commencement  of  their 
great  railway.  It  will  prove  another  profitable  and  de- 
sirable medium  of  intercov»-se  between  the  Atlantic  and 
western  states.  Its  direct  effect  must  be  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  our  sister  city,  but  it  cannot 
fail  in  its  more  remote  consequences,  to  add  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  to  benefit 
the  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity. 

The  highly  commendable  and  liberal  appropriation  of 
a  million  of  dollars,  by  congress,  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  we  hail, 
likewise,  as  an  event  most  propitious  for  the  cowuitry  at 
large,  and  as  a  circumstance  most  singularly  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canal;  these  two  canals  forming,  in  effect,  but  se- 
parate hnks.in  the  same  great  chain  of  internal  naviga- 
tion; aad  we  are  to  consider  in  the  same  light,  the  im- 
provements now  forming  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  which  opens  to  us 
a  direct  inland  water  communication  with  North  Caroli- 
na, and  ei-entuall}',  with  South  Carolina,  and,  perhaps, 
even  Georgia;  advantages  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  especially  should  these  United  States  be  at 
any  time  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war  with  a  foreign 
maritime  nation.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  will 
probably  be  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal,  will  be  so  for  weeks  and  for  months,  in  the  winter 
season;  when  no  other  canal,  now  in  operation,  nor  any 
which  has  at  any  time  been  projected,  to  the  northward 
of  it,  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or 
transportation. 

The  breakwater,  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Delaware  bay,  which  congress,  in  the  same  liberal  and 
patriotic  spirit,  have  determined  forthwith  to  erect,  will 
alsobe  very  acivantageous  to  our  canal.  The  coasting 
trade  will  especially  derive  security  and  encouragement 
from  the  protection  wliich  this  bi-eakwater  will  afford, 
and  the  small  craft  of  the  two  bays,  will,  doubtless,  as  a 
necessai-y  consequence,  be  very  ^Teatly  hicreased.  Al- 
ready is  it  in  contemplation  to  supply  materials  for  that 
great  work  from  Port  Deposit,  through  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  and  it  is  apparent,  that  the  shortest 
and  most  secure  route  to  the  ocean,  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  great  Chesapeake  bay,  will  be  through  the  same 
channel. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  president  and 
directors. 

JAMES  C.  FISHER,  President. 
H.  D.  GILPIN,  Secretary. 
Chesapeake  akb  Delaware  Cajjal  OffIce,  > 
May  31,  1828.  S 

President. 
James  C.  Fisher. 
Directors. 

Thomas  P.  Cope,    Robert  Wharton, 
John  K.  Kane,        Thomas  Fassitt 
Robert  M.  Lewis,    John  Hemphill, 
Isaac  C.  Jones,       Ambrose  White, 
William  Piatt. 
No.  25. 


EXPLOIT  IN  THE  REVOLUTIiDNARY  WAR. 

The  following  account  of  the  action  between  the  pri- 
vateer Hyder  Ally  and  Gen.  Monk,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  latter  vessel,  was  published  some 
years  after  that  event,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
April  17'82 — upon  comparing  it  with  the  accounts  pub- 
hshed  at  the  time,  we  find  there  is  some  disagreement 
as  to  the  number  of  men  on  board  the  vessels — which 
we  correct  from  these  accounts  in  the  hotes.  This  affair 
was  considered  a  very  gallant  one.  The  assembly  voted 
their  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men,  and  ordered  an 
elegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  captain  Barne3% 

It  was  in  the  evening  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  a  number  of  whigs  had  assembled  as  urual,  to  tell 
over  the  events  of  the  day  in  Crawford  and  Don- 
aldson's Insurance  office  in  Market  street,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Gen.  Monk  being  in  the  Delaware 
bay,  capturing  or  overwhelming  the  coasters,  came  un- 
der consideration.  It  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  obtain  money  and  fit  out  a  vessel  for  the 
express  purpose  of  capturing  the  General  Monk. 

The  money  was  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  North 
America  and  by  individual  subscription.  The  Hyder 
Ally  was  purchased  from  John  W.  Stanly  and  the  com- 
mand of  her  given  to  captain  Barney,  and  a  crew  of 
volunteers  chiefly  from  the  regular  service  were  enga- 
ged; secrecy  was  fortunately  preserved  as  to  her  destina- 
tion; a  commission  of  a  letter  of  Marque  was  duly  is- 
sued. In  a  week,  Barney  was  ready  for  the  expeditioii; 
Hyder  Ally  sailed.  Barney  gave  orders,  "when  I  com- 
mand you  to  board,  fire  cooly  and  deliberateh^,  and  with 
effect;  and  when  I  order  you  to  fire,  do  you  board." 
She  went  down  the  bay  in  gallant  style,  disguised  as  a 
merchantman,  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  with  two  pi- 
lots on  board,  one  on  deck  and  the  other  below  in  case 
of  accident.  Barney  saw  he  could  out-sail  the  Genera} 
Monk,  and  ordered  the  drag  anchors  overboard;  th6 
consequence  was  the  rapid  approach  of  the  General 
Monk.  Barney,  in  a  loud  authoritative  tone,  gave  orders 
to  prepare  for  boarding.  The  commander  of  the  Gen. 
Monk  deceived,  directed  his  men  to  line  the  .side  of  the 
vessel  and  repel  the  assailants.  The  moment  the}'  were 
at  their  posts,  Barney  cried  'board.'  The  commander  of 
the  Gen.  IMonk  and  several  other  officers  instantly  fell. 
The  Cien.  Monk  returned  the  fire;  but  it  was  now  too 
late  to  retrieve.  When  Barney  ordered  his  men  to  fire, 
they  boarded  without  resistance;  a  horrid  sight  met 
their  view^  nearly  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded  lay 
upon  the  deck;  the  blood  ran  in  streams.  The  Gen. 
ivionk  ,was  armed  with  eighteen  nine  pounders,"  a 
full  and  well  disciplined  force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nine  men.f:^  The  Hyder  Ally  was  armed  with  four  nine 
pounders^:  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  landsmen. 

The  Gen.  Monk  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  one 
hundred.  II  The  Hyder  Ally  lost  four  or  live  killed,  and 
one  or  two  v/ounded.§ 

The  victory  was  obtained  in  fifteen^  minutes,'  and 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievernents  during  the 
war.  The  Gen.  IMonk  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
government,  and  the  Hyder  Ally  was  returned  uninjur- 
ed to  Mr.  Stanly,  and  the  moiiey  paid  for  the  out  fit  was 
'  repaid  by  government." 


*  nnd-6  wooden  guns,  which -are  mentioned  as  the  first 
ever  rtcollcctcd  to  be  used  on  board  the  King's  ships.- 
■j-  The  accounts  say  l.^O  men. 
t  4-9s  and  12  6s. 
II  53.  ^—15. 
t  28  to  30  minutes. 

In  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  May  8,  1782,  the  actios' 
is  celebrated  in  _a  sone  of  12  stanzas. 


FREE  SOCIETY  OF  TRABERS. 

Very  early  after  the  settlement  of  the  province,  this 
society  was  forraed,  and  appears  from  its  constitution, 
to  have  been  intended  to  operate  on  a  very  extensive 
Scale,  and  no  doubt,  contributed  at  first  very  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country;  but  whether  all  the  expecta^ 
tions  df  its  framei'S  were  realized,  what  were  its  opera- 
tions and  how  long  it  continued  to  exist,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult at  this  late  period  to  determine.  The  following- 
Constitution  is  copied  from  a  folio  pamphlet  "printed  in 
London  for  Benjamin  Clai-k,  in  George  Yard,  in  Lom- 
bard street,  printer  to  the  society  of  Pennsilvania  1682," 
entitled  "The  articles,  settlement  and  offices  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsilva7iia:  agreed  upon  hy  di- 
vers merchants  and  others  for  the  better  improvement  and 
government  of  trade  in  that  province ." 

The  Preface. 

Reader — Honest  and  industrious  traffiquehas  been  the 
usage  and  the  praise  of  many  nations:  and  in  this  all 
countries  seem  agreed,  that  their  wealth  and  strength 
are  begun,  continued  and  increased  by  it;  a  truth  com- 
mon experience  daily  confirms:  for  this  hath  made  and 
is  making  .  lany  princes  and  states  in  the  world  endea- 
vour to  have  their  subjects  prosper  in  trade.  The  very 
Indian  princes  are  now  convinced  of  this  triith,  which 
makes  the  king  of  Bantam  send  his  ambassador  here. 
This  is  likewise  the  reason,  why  many  considerate  men 
have  thought  fit  to  join  themselves  in  a  society  of  trade 
in  Pennsilvania:  which,  after  some  difficult}^,  they  have 
accomplished.  But  this  may  be  modestly  said,  it  is  a 
very  unusual  society,  for  it  is  an  absolute  free  one,  and 
in  a  free  country.  A  society  without  oppression:  wherein 
all  may  be  concerned  that  will:  and  yet  have  the  same 
liberty  of  private  traffique,  as  though  there  were  no  so- 
ciety at  all.  So  that  this  society  is  calculated  both  to 
promote  the  publique  good  and  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate. And  indeed,  it  seems  not  possible,  that  province 
should  be  improved  in  many  3'ears  without  it,  as  it  is 
like  to  be  in  a  few  years  by  it.  However,  it  is  such  a 
society  as  can  do  harm  to  none  ;  but  may  do  g-ood  to 
all:  which  a  serious  perusal  of  the  government  of  it 
will  plainly  evince  to  the  considerate  and  ingenious. 
We  may  add,  that  'tis  no  small  convenlency  and  ease  to 
the  minds  of  planters,  (happily  unacquainted  in  trade) 
that  they  may  have  some  part  of  their  estates  improving 
in  an  united  way  and  cai-e,  whilst  they  thereby  may  with 
less  distraction  and  more  freedom  of  spirit  apply  them- 
selves to  their  particular  plantations.  For  here  a  few 
hands  do  the  work  of  the  whole,  and  by  this  honest  and 
free  device,  the  whole  will  be  furnished  fresh  and  fresh 
from  time  to  time  in  the  nature  of  a  Bank.  This  union 
of  traffique  prevents  emulation;  for  every  one  is  inter- 
ested in  every  one's  prosperity;  and  the  profit  must  be 
greater  and  surer;  and  navigation,  manufacture  and 
arts  better  improved,  than  by  force  of  private  and  divid- 
ed stocks.  To  conclude,  'tis  an  enduring  estate,  and 
a  lasting  as  well  as  certain  credit:  a  portion  and  inheri- 
tance that  is  clear  and  growing:  free  from  the  mischief 
of  fra.uds  and  false  securities:  supported  by  the  concur- 
rent strength  and  care  of  a  great  imd  prudent  body,  a 
kind  of  perpetual  trustees:  the  friend  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  for  it  takes  no  advantage  of  minority  or  sim- 
plicity. These  and  many  more  great  advantages  accrew 
to  a  society  so  freely  constituted  as  this  appears  to  be  by 
the  ensuing  articles  of  agreement,  which  are  imposed 
on  none  but  recommended  to  all  with  this  assurance, 
that  nothing  is  hereby  intended,  but  what  is  consistent 
Avith  justice  and  prudence,  to  the  best  of  their  skill's 
that  were  concerned  in  the  framing  of  it;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  improvements  which  may  accrew  by  it,  will 
prove  to  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  that  cbuntrj,  and 
old  England  from  whom  it  takes  its  original. 


To  which,  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that 
this  society  is  endowed  with  divers  immunities  and  pro- 
viledges,  by  grant  and  charter  from  William  Penn,  go- 
vernor of  that  province. 

Nicholas  More, 
James  Clatpoole, 
Philip  FoKi). 
London,  25,  1st  mo.  called  March,  1682. 

■  It  is  agreed  that  the  first  general  court  shall  be  held 
at  London,  upon  the  29th  day  of  the  third  month  called. 
May  1682.  And  forever  after,  the  general  covirt  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  fifth  day  called  Thursday  in  the  ninth 
month  (November)  every  year  after  in  the  capital  city 
in  Penn.silvania,  where  votes  shall  be  received  by  let- 
ters to  the  society's  secretary  from  all  that  do  not  appear 
there  personally  for  the  chusing  of  officers:  which  votes 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  following  conditions; 
Imprimis. 

That  none  in  England  shall  have  above  one  vote,, 
whatever  sum  they  subscribe;  unless  they  have  a  share, 
of  land  in  Pennsilvania,  at  least  one  thousand  acres  of 
their  own,  with  some  inhabitants  upon  it:  In  such  cases 
they  shall  have  their  votes  proportlonably  to  their  stocks, 
as  in  the  following  article. 

ARTICLE  II. 

That  all  that  are  Inhabitants  in  Pennsilvania  shall  have 
for  two  twenty-Jive  pounds,  one  vote;  and  each  fifty 
pounds smgle  one  vote,-  one  hundred  jiornid.^  two  votes: 
three  hundred  pounds,  three  votes,  and  none  more. 

ARTICLE  III. 

That  the  book  of  subscriptions  shall  be  open  here  in 
England  the  29th  day  of  the  4th  month  called  June 
1632  and  no  longer.  And  in  Pennsilvania  from  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  ship  belonging  to  the  society  for  six 
months  after,  paying  fifteen  per  cent,  sterling,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  Riscoi-vax  by  the  society  by  such  as  sub- 
scribe within  thirty  dales,  and  for  every  month  after  one 
percent,  to  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  cai'go, 

ARTICLE  IV. 

That  none  shall  subscribe  In  the  society  stock  less  than 
twenty  five  \>o\ix\As.  Yetif  joy  n  together  and  make 
up  the  twenty  five  pounds  (provided  it  be  subscribed  in 
one  man's  name)  shall  be  accepted  of  but  in  that  name 
only. 

ARTICLE  V. 
That  at  the  first  general  court  or  assembly  held  as 
above  said  (viz:  the  2Sth  of  the  3d  month  alias  May 
168C)  all  the  subscribers  here  in  England  shall  confirm 
their  subscriptions  which  shall  be  by  the  depositing  five 
per  cent,  as  a  part  of  that  which  shall  then  be  agreed  on 
to  be  paid  within  a  month  after.  And  at  that  time  shall 
be  chosen  the  officers  of  the  society,  viz:  the  President, 
the  Deputy,  the  Treasurer,  the  Secretary,  and  twelve 
committee-men,  whereof  any  five  and  the  President  or 
his  deputy  shall  make  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VL 
That  all  the  committee-men  shall  have  but  one  vote  a 
piece  in  the  committee  whatever  their  stock  be;  and 
the  President  or  the  deputy  if  the  votes  be  equal  shall 
have  the  casting  voice. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
That  at  seven  years  end  from  the  time  of  shutting  the 
book  in  Pennsilvania  it  shall  be  opened  again  for  new 
subscribers;  and  so  continue  for  every  seven  years:  a 
due  valuation  of  the  stock  being  first  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  every  one  may  subscribe  according  to 
the  valuation  then  agreed  on. 

ARTICLE  ATIL 
-  That  two  hundred  servants,  be  sent  away  the  first 
year  of  such  trades  and  capacities  as  may  be  most  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society  which  is  to  be  adjudged  by 
the  committee. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
That  it  suall  be  lawful  for  any  one  that  has  subscrib- 
ed, to  add  to  their  subscription  before  the  month  is  out 
what  sum  they  please. 

ARTICT.E  X. 
That  none  shall  be  President,  Deputy  or  Treasurer, 
that  have  not  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylva- 
nia of  their  own,' and  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  socie- 
ties stock. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
That  the  general  officers  shall  continue  for  the  first 
' '  seven  years  and  then  a  new  election  shall  be  made,  they 
being'  fixed  in  their  abode  in  the  society's  house,  there 
to  act  for  the  society  without  change  of  their  power  in 
privileges,  esicept  they  do  commit  any  act  destructive 
or  prejudicial  to  the  real  interest  of  the  society  which 
first  is  to  be  proved  sufficiently  in  the  court  of  Assistants'; 
?,nd  then  the_  offenders  are  to  be  dismissed,  and  the 
Court  of  Assistants  to  chuse  another,  who  is  to  con- 
tinue till  the  general  court;  which  Court  of  Assistants 
shall  yearly  be  chosen  and  added  to  the  committee. 

ARTICLE  Xn. 
That  the  President  shall  call  together  the  Court  of 
Assistants  to  help  and  advise  in  any  emergent  occasions 
relating  to  tlie  society,  as  to  receive  more  money,  to 
make  a  dividend,  to  chuse  new  officers  in  case  of 
death,  to  settle  new  factories,  to  enter  upon  mines, 
build  ships,  &c. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 
The  committee  shall  chuse  all' inferior  oliicers,  as 
storehouse  keepers,  clerks,  book  keepers,  factors,  at 
home  and  abroad;  then  they  shall  direct,  what  shall  be 
planted,  built,  &c. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
That  all  forfeitures,  that  shall  arise,  shall  be  employed 
upon  the  improvement  of  a  parcel  of  land  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  their  wives  and  children,  who, 
have  become  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
That  the  society's  books,  patents,  records  and  origi- 
nal  papers  be  kept  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  house 
under  three  locks  and  keys,  one  whereof  shall  be  kept 
by  the  President  or  deputy,  the  otlier  by  the  Treasurer, 
the  third  by  the  eldest  committee-man. 

ARTICLE  XVL 
That  tliese  books,  papers,  and  patents,  &c.  shall  not 
be  intrusted  in^  the  hand  of  any  single  person  for  longer 
space  than  to  transcribe  any  part  of  it  in  the  day  time, 
and  in  the  house  before  some  one  or  more  appointed  by 
the  committee,  and  that  the  book  keeper  shall  only 
have  copies  of  them,  which  may  be  viewed  or  perused 
once  a  month  by  any  member  of  the  society.  All  origi- 
nals to  be  kept  as  before. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 
That  security  shall  be  taken  of  the  Treasurer,  and 
of  all  servants  relating  to  the  society,  that  is,  such  as 
have  any  trust  committed  unto  them  as  agents,  store 
keepers,  ship  masters,  clerks,  overseers  and  servants, 
&c.  and  that  to  be  given  by  persons  of  known  honesty 
and  estate.  And  these  servants  shall  be  bound  to  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  house,  that  is,  not  to  give  intelligence 
to  any  person,  no,  not  to  any  member  of  the  society 
(without  leave  first  obtained  publicly  in  the  committee) 
upon  forfeiture  of  their  security. 

^  ARTICLE  XVin. 
That  if  the  society  should  receive  blacks  for  servants, 
they_ shall  make  them  free  at  fourteen  years  end,  upon 
consideration  that  they  shall  give  into  the  society's  ware- 
house, two  thirds  of  what  they  are  capable  of  producing 
on  such  a  parcel  of  land,  as  shall  be  allotted  them  by 
the  society,  with  a  stock  and  necessary  tools,  as  shall  be 


adjudged  by  the  society's  surveyor,  And  if  they  will 
not  accept  of  these  terms,  they  shall  be  servants,  till  they 
will  accept  it. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

That  no  mineral  undertaking  shall  be  begun  by  the 
committee  without  the  approbation  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

That  the  committee  shall  at  every  yearly  meeting  of 
the  general  court,  discover  the  encouragement  or  disr 
couragement  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  trade 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

That  the  society  may  set  up  tw'o  or  more  general  fac- 
tories  in  Pennsilvania,  one  upon  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
the  other  upon  Delaware  river,  or  where  the  committee 
shall  see  necessary  for  the  more  speed)^  conveyance  of 
goods  in  the  country,  and  Maryland;  but  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole  be  in  the  capital  city  of  Pennsil- 
vania. 

ARTICLE  XXIL 

That  tiie  society  shall  be  assisting  to  the  Indians  in 
their  settling  in  towns  and  other  places,  both  by  advice 
and  artificers. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

That  there  shall  be  twenty -four  assistants  added  to  the 
committee  whereof  twenty  and  the  President  or  deputy 
make  a  quorum, 

ARTICLE  XXIV. 

That  the  first  assembly  in  the  province  of  Pennsilva- 
nia shall  be  desired  to  ratify  the  patent  granted  by  the; 
governor  to  this  society  by  an  act  of  assembly. 

article' XXV. 
That  all  the  members  of  the  cortimittee  and  court  of 
assistants  shall  haye  timely  and  sufficient  notice  and 
summons  in  writing,  left  at  their  dwellings,  of  every  in- 
tended court,  to  prevent  indirect  and  unjust  proceed- 
ings. 

ARTICLE  XX VL 

That  all  and  every  one,  who  have  subscribed  any  sum 
in  the  society's  stock,  and  shall  not  after  the  second 
summons  bring  in  their  second  payment,  shall  be  inca- 
fale  of  disposing  of  that  part  in  the  stock  before  disburs- 
ed;  but  the  society  shall  dispose  of  the  same  unto  such 
who  will  fulfil  the  agreement  in  all  payments:  they  only 
being  capable  of  receiving  their  first  penny  or  disburse- 
ment. Always  excepting  such,  who  through  any 
calamities  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  whereby  they 
are  rendered  incapable  to  fulfil  the  same,  that  then  the 
thing  being-  proved  before  a  committee,  they  shall  have 
power  to  sell  the  same  to  the  best  advantage.  And  as 
this  is  agreed  in  for  the  second  payment,  so  it  is  of 
all  others,  if  there  be  more. 

ARTICLE  XXVn. 
That  there  shall  be  in  Eng'land  a  chief  agent,  supe- 
rior to  all  agents  or  factors  belonging  to  said  society, 
that  are  in  Europe,  unto  whom  the  society  shall  direct 
their  letters  and  consign  their  goodg.  He  shall  have  a 
council  of  six  factors,  one  of  which  shall  be  his  deputy. 
This  council  shall  with  him  reside  in  London,  and  shall 
on  all  occasions  meet  to  advise  together,  how  to  dispose 
of  the  society's  goods  and  buy  such  goods  as  the  society 
shall  direct  to  be  bought,  to  execute  all  other  orders  as 
shall  be  required  of  him  or  them.  And  to  give  every 
factor  his  commission ,  how  to  proceed  in  what  pertains 
unto  his  place:  so  that  all  and  every  one  of  them  shall 
act  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  agent,  and  he  by  the  order 
of  the  committee  in  Pennsilvania:  all  these  being  chosen 
by  the  general  assembly,  they  giving  good  and  suffi- 
cient security  to  the  society  for  their  true  and  faithful 
service. 
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ARTICLE  XXVIII. 
That  the  president)  deputy,  secretary,  treasurer,  survey- 
or, and  all  the  servants  of  the  society,  shall  bring  into 
the  society's  warehouse,  what  peltry  they  buy  of  the 
Indians  in  their  respective  plantations  with  their  own 
private  g'oods.  This  shall  be  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  several  offices  to  prevent  fraud.  Those  goods  shall 
be  sent  over  with  ihe  society's  g-oods,  and  shall  have 
what  return  tJiey  will  for  the  same,  allowing  to  the  so- 
ciety, freight,  fuclorage,  &c. 

ARTICLE  XXIX. 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all,  who  bring  their  goods  to 
the  society's  warehouse,  so  to  do  and  to  have  the  same 
returns  as  they  sliall  desire.  This  being  granted  and  al- 
lowed, will  bring  in  most  of  the  countries  goods,  in  the 
society's  hands  which  will  in  time  prove  the  great  advan- 
tage of  Uie  society :  and  most  eminently  to  the  planters, 
who  are  not  able  to  send  into  England;  where  possibly 
they  maybe  deceived  by  factors  or  attornej's,  they  hav- 
ing in  the  society  the  g-reater  security  imaginable  for 
their  effects. 

Some  of  the  oflicers  and  offices  for  the  societ}',  viz. — 
Presidtnt,  Deputy,  Treasurer,  agefnt.  Secretary,  Surveyor, 
Twelve  Committee-men, Chyrurgeon,  Factors,  C'krlcs,Over- 
seers.  Messengers,  Porters,  Butchers,  Watermen,  Carr- 
men,  &c. 

The  four  offices  for  the  Society. 

THE  SECRETAHT  OFFICE. 

To  this  office  shall  belong  the  bookkeeper,  the  fac- 
tors, chyrurgion,  clerk  of  all  cflices,  messengers,  over- 
seers, watermen.  The  secretary  shall  be  alvvaies  ready 
to  receive  orders  of  the  president  or  deputy  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  all  warrants  to  be  issued  out  abroad,  to  write 
all  letters,  &c.  for  the  society's  service,  and  to  direct  the 
plantations  in  their  duties,  as  the  president  and  courts 
are  agreed  on  to  be  done:  as  when^any  ships  are  going 
out,  then  to  write  to  fiictors  abroad,  &c.  when  any  fac- 
tors are  wanting  supplies  of  goods,  to  give  warrants  in 
the  treasury  office  for  the  same,  under  the  president's 
own  hand  and  seal,  or  liis  deputy :  and  nothing  delivered 
without  this  method.  And  when  goods  are  brought  in, 
then  to  take  account  of  the  .same,  and  g'ive  an  account 
to  the  president  of  them  and  enter  them  in  that  office 
also.  If  any  servant  dyeth,  to  receive  information  of  it 
and  make  record.  If  any  runaway,  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  take  order  of  the  president  about  it,  &c.  If 
any  be  sick,  to  issue  warrants  for  their  help  by  the  presi- 
dent's order,  &c.  If  cattle  die  to  record  it:  If  any  be 
increased,  to  record  the  place,  kind,  number.  To  re- 
ceive every  week  a  particular  account  of  all  overseers, 
factors,  &;c.  of  all  encreasesand  decreases  of  trade,  &c. 

TIIF.  TBEAStTIiy  OFFICE. 

To  this  office  shall  belong  the  treasurer,  two  clerks, 
porters,  butchers,  water-men,  carr-men,  chyrurgion, 
husbandmen,  handicrafts,  &c.  every  one  of  them  giving 
account  to  the  treasurer  of  their  works,  and  all  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  treasury  office,  and  to  be  transmitted  into 
the  secretary's  office  every  seven  daies  and  all  those  of- 
ficers and  servants,  to  be  directed  in  their  proceedings 
by  warrants  from  the  president  or  his  deputy,  and  no- 
thing to  be  delivered  out  without  the  same  to  prevent 
deceit,  &c.  And  there  shall  be  two  ware  houses,  one 
for  exportation  and  the  other  for  importation,  unto  each 
of  them  shall  belong  a  clerk,  to  keep  journals  of  goods 
come  in  and  gone  oiit;  and  to  keep  the  warrants  from 
the  president  for  their  security.  And  that  if  any  goods 
are  received  in,  and  not  recorded  in  the  secretary  and 
treasury  office,  within  two  daies,  it  shall  be  a  forfei- 
ture of  such  penalty  thought  fit  to  be  imposed  by  the 
r-ourt  of  assistants. 

THE  strnvEYOii's  office. 
To  this  office  shall  belong  the  surv.eyo'",  and  assistant. 


a  clerk,  a  searcher.  This  surveyor  shall  view  all  ships, 
and  what  thereunto  is  belonging,  whether  fit  to  be  made 
use  of  for  the  soci»;ties  service  or  no;  and  make  report 
to  the  president.  He  shall  oversee  all  overseers,  ser- 
vants, their  M'orks  and  make  record  of  them  all,  giving 
information  of  all  things  in  the  secretary  office,  and  to 
the  president  or  his  deputy:  and  keeping  record  in  his 
office  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  alT  goo'ds  shipped 
safely  And  others  landed:  He  shall  view  all  warehouses, 
their  goods  that  they  be  kept  well,  &c.  That  all  war- 
rants from  the  president,  be  duly  put  in  execution, 
survey  all  entries  and  invoices,  all  building,  all  catties, 
&c.  that  the  society  may  not  suffer  by  any:  keeping  a 
journal  of  all  things  wliich  are  every  seven  daies  to  be 
compared  with  the  secretary  office,  where  all  things  are 
%o  be  "ecorded.  And  record  being  duly  made,  all  the 
books  to  be  signed  b}'  the  president  or  his  deputy,  and 
afterwards  to  stand  for  good  and  just  actings  in  the  court 
of  committee  and  assistants;  and  this  being  passed  never- 
more to  be  recalled. 

'  THE  MINEHS  OFFICE. 

To  this  office  shall  belong  an  agent,  clerks,  miners, 
refiners,  brickmakers,  tile  makers,  potters,  lime  burn- 
ers, &c. 

The  agent  shall  daily  receive  information  from  the 
miners,  &c.  of  what  is  done  and  make  record  of  it  in  his 
oftice,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk  and  himself. — 
Then  to  send  it  to  the  secretary's  office  every  seven 
daies  there  to  be  recorded:  the  president  or  deputy 
having  aii]5roved  the  same.  And  the  agent  shall  an- 
swer for  all  defaults  and  wrong  done  to  the  society  in 
any  of  the  things,  that  a  e  under  his  custody,  until  they 
are  recorded  and  received  in  the  custody  of  the  treasu- 
rer. 

These  are  the  heads,  vipon  which  the  society  is  to  be 
governed,  and  the  officers  by  which  all  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  secured  from  fraud  and  deceit.  What  further 
is  necessary,  for  the  same  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  pi-esident  and  court  of  assistants,  who  in  time  may 
give  an  exact  account  of  other  thing's  relating- thereunto. 
For  tlie  conveniency  of  such  who  are  desuous  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  .stock  of  this  society,  if  they  please  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  Philip  Fordiw  Bow  Lune  near  Cheap 
Side,  there  t\i&\T  subscriptions  mdcy  be  entered. 

Copy  of  a  MS  minute  f  apparently  original  J  irf  pos- 
session.of  J.  P.  Norris,  Esq. 

At  a  general  court  of  free  society  of  traders  of  Penn- 
sylvania held  in  London  the  29th  of  the  3d  month,  alias 
May  1682,  for  chusing  officers  of  ye  sd  society  accord- 
ing to  the  printed  articles,  it  was  accordingly  enacted 
and  agreed  by  a  general  consent. 

That  Nipholas  Moore  of  London  Med.  Dr.  should  be 
and  continue  president  for  seven  years  according  to  the 
articles  aforesaid. 

That  John  Simcock  of  Pennsylvania,  yeom.  should 
be  and  continue  deputy  president  for  seven  years. 

That  James  Claypoole  of  London  Merch't.  should  be 
and  continue  treasurer  for  seven  years. 

John  Boy  of  Wilts  merchant,  chosen  surveyor. 
A  committee  of  12  was  chosen  to  reside  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  viz: 

Thomas  Brassey,    Antho.  Elton, 
Robert  Turner,      James  Harrison, 
Thomas  Holmes,     John  Blunston, 
John  Bezer,  Isaac  Martin, 

Ffra  Plumstead,  Walter  King, 
Griffith  Jones,        Wm.  Harge. 

Joseph  Martin  of  London,  merchant,  chief  agent. 
Phil'p  Ford  of  London,  merchant,  deputy  agent. 
-    Wm.  Sherlovv  of  London,  mercl"iant,  assLstant. 

John  Sweetapple  of  London,  goldsmith,  chosen  as- 
sistant. I 
Thos.  Barker  of  London,  wine  cooper,  chosen  assist- 
.int.  •' 
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Edward  Peirod  of  London,  oylman,  chosen  assistant. 

Agreed  that  the  subscribers 'in  England  have  their 
{requests  presented  by  the  president,  &c.  to.  the  gover- 
nor in  the  firet  provincial  council  and  general  assembly 
that  shall  be  held  in  Pennsylvania,  viz:  that  the  24  as- 
sistants of  the  committee  shall  be  chosen  out  of  such 
subscribers  that  are  most  apt  for  managing  ye  affairs 
there  and  tliat  by  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  provincial  council  and  general  assembly  afore- 
said, but  that  this  shall  not  be  a  president  for  after. 

AgTeed  that  henceforth  every  one  subscribing  to  the' 
society's  stock,  shall  pay  five  per  cent,  at  the  subscrip- 
tion. 

Then  the  court  adjourned  till  sixth  day  now  called 
Friday  to  meet  about  the  ffifth  hour  afternoon  to  consider 
what  may  be  further  requisite  and  about  paying  in  the 
money. 

London  the  2d.  4th  mo.  als.  June  1682. 

Agreed  by  the  general  coiu't  upon  their  own  adjourn- 
'  in't.  on  the  day  afores'd. 

That  a  mulct  shall  be  laid  upon  disorderly  talkers,  and 
that  every  one  shall  direct  his  speech  unto  the  presi- 
dent: and  that  in  case  any  assume  to  interrupt  another 
or  speak  out  of  course,  they  shall  upon  the  first  default 
be  reproved  by  the  president  or  his  deputy,  upon  the 
second  default  they  shall  pay  Id.  for  ye  use  of  ye  poor; 
yre  3d.  default  6d.  for  the  same  use  &  so  6d.  for  every 
default  on  each  court  day. 

That  whatever  is  past  or  enacted  at  any  court  shall  be 
i-ead  the  next  court  day. 

That  Francis  Burroughs,  Edward  West  *****  John 
Crow**  Ffrancis  Plumstead  be  added  to  ye  committee  to 
be  advising  and  *****  president  in  ye  behalf  of  tlie  so- 
ciety. ,  .  _ 

That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  receive  the 
securities  of  those  oflicers  who  give  security  according 
to  the  printed  articles. 

That  a  glass  house  with  all  convenient  speed  shall  be 
built  and  improved  upon  the  society's  lands. 

That  a  deputy  from  ye  society  shall  be  sent  with  a 
lettr.  from  ye  president  in  the  society's  name  with  some 
present  to  the  emperour  of  Canada  and  tribut.ary  king 
and  that  the  said  present  shall  be  prepared  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in  order  to  ye  engaging  a 
Trade. 

That  ye  quarter  part  of  the  subscription  be  paid  into 
the  Treasurer  before  the  29th  inst. 

That  the  committee  do  meet  next  Friday  at  5  to  take 
security  of  ye  officers. 

Then  the  court  adjourned. 

The  following  is  probably  the  letter  from  the  society 
refeiTed  to  in  the  preceding  minute;  it  was  copied  by 
E.  H.  from  the  original,  M.  S.  on  parchment,  found 
among  the  records  of  the  land  office  of  this  state.  The 
original  was  a  good  deal  injured  by  rats,  so  that  several 
words  and  letters  are  wanting;  these  are  supplied  in  the 
copy,  and  are  printed  in  italics. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CANADA. 
********** 


Zondon,  the  19th  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  called  June, 
1682. 

FniETTII, 

I  have  sent  i/oi*  this  Letter  and  Messenger  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  elected  pkesident  of  the  free  sosietx 
of  TRADERS  of  PENKSTLVAis'iA,  and  as  I  am  such,  have 
the  Power  and  Free  Consent  of  all  these  good  men  to 
treat  with  you,  your  Kings,  and  your  people  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  Trade:  and  also  to  give  you  assurance 
That  all  our  Intentions  and  purposes  towards  you  are 
good  and  just;  and  unto  this  Messenger  we  have  given 


full  power  to  agree  with  you  in  all  things  relating  to  our 
Affairs;  he  is  is  a  good  and  Just  man,  what  you  do  with 
him  we  will  Ratify  and  Confirm  without  Delays  or  Ex- 
ception, and  you  sholl  find  that  we  are  a  People  that 
love  peace  and  Justice,  and  are  not  afraid  of  AVar:  our 
God  is  a  God  of  peace,  a  God  of  Love,  Grace,  Mercy 
and  Justice  and  we  are  his  followers,  h.iving-  the  sjune 
principle  and  will  always  endeavour  to  be  found  in  the 
like  Practice.  He  is  always  doing  good  unto  all  his 
Creatures  \yliom  you  and  we  are;  we  also  being  per- 
suaded of  this  duty  have  now  resolved  to  seek  to  do  you 
good  in  all  we  are  Able,  Therefore  it  will  not  be  our 
Faults  if  you  are  not  happy  \n  our  neighbourhhood  For 
we  will  be  kind  and  Loving  to  you  at  all  times  and  will 
be  your  Friends,  which  thiw^  we  also  expect  from  you. 
And  cannot  but  suppose  that  you  shall  readily  considep 
and  accept  of  our  kindness  and  rejoice  at  it.  And  we 
are  willing  also  to  receive  you  into  a  perpetual  friend-, 
ship  and  protection  amongi/t  us.  In  witness  whereof 
I  do  propose  unto  you  that  we  are  willing  to  receive  you, 
your  Kings  and  ■people  in  our  Society  of  Trade,  and  if 
you  will  bring  in  your  goods  in  our  Society  for  a  Free 
Trade  you  sAall  greatly  enrich  yourselves  by  it,  for  we 
will  Improve  it  for  you  as  well  as  for  us,  and  in  so  doing 
you  sliall  have  what  you  and  yours  shall  want  of  all  good 
Things  without  being  beholden  to  any  other  people 
whatsoever.  For  we  and  you  being  united,  we  shall 
take  olf  3'our  goods,  and  we  shall  help  you  with  ours  to 
your  Content,  so  that  the  advantage  shall  be  ecj^ual. — 
Therefore  It  is  your  Interest  to  Command  your  Kings 
and  people  to  trade  with  us  thus  united  alone,  it  being 
your  proper  Advantage  and  you  yourself  may  from  time 
to  time  come  and  see  our  Trade  and  Improvement,  and 
take  your  prq/Z/s  which  shall  arise  therefrom  proporcon- 
ably  to  what  you  sliall  join  with  us.  This  we  propose 
as  a  pi'oper  means  to  unite  all  our  Interests  for  ever. — - 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  the  next  Spring  to  Con- 
clude some  good  Treaty  together  in  peace.  And  to 
show  you  that  we  are  good  men,  we  have  sent  you  this 
Present,  when  we  meet  you  you  s/;all  know  this  to  be 
altogether  true.  In  the  mean  time  prepare  for  Trade 
as  we  do. 

1  rest 

Your  True  Friend, 

N.  MORE, 

Directed 
For 

THE  EMPEROR  OE 

CANADA. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

"The  Traveller"  has  published  a  list  of  newspa- 
pers and  periodical  publications  in  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  827:  of  tliese,  185  are  published  in  this 
state,  being  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state.  The 
following  account  of  theni  is  taken  from  that  wtork,  and 
is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  it  can  be  made;  though 
we  have  noticed  some  few  inficcuracies. 
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VENN'S  CITY  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 


Newspapers publisliedin  1775  &  1810— Newspapers 
and  Periodicak  published  in  the  U.  S.  in  1828. 

Mumberin  Number  in  Number  in 


STATES,    the  year      the  year      the  year 
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PENN'S  CITY  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

In  the  year  1690,  William  Penn  issued  proposals  for 
a  second  settlement  or  city  in  the  Province,  upon  the 
Susquehanna  river.  The  following'  are  those  pi-oposals 
copied  by  E.  H.  from  a  printed  paper  in  the  possession 
of  W.  R.  Esq.  of  this  city,  entitled  "Some  proposals  for 
a  second  settlement  in  the  province  of  Feimsylvania." — 
"printed  and  sold  by  .Andrew  Sowle,  at  the  croaked  Billet 
in  liallowuij  Lane,  Shore  Ditch  1690—"  Whether  the 
design  was  partially  accomplished,  where  the  proposed 
city  was  to  be  located,  or  what  was  the  reason  for  his 
relinquishing  the  plan,  we  cannot  tell — and  would  glad- 
ly receive  information  on  the  subject  if  any  of  our  read- 
ers possess  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  is  a  proof 
of  Penn's  foresight  and  of  his  enlarg-ed  vieAvs,  that  he 
suggested,  at  that  early  period,  the  practicahility  of  form- 
ing a  water  communication,  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
Sctiuylkill rivers,  by  means  of  some  of  their  branches — 
which  communication,  however,  was  not  effected  till 
about  138  years  after  he  suggested  it. 
''Some  proposals  for  a  second  settlement  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Whereas,  I  did  about  nine  years  past,  propound  the 
selling-  of  several  ^;arfe  or  shares  of  land,  upon  that  side 
of  the  Provinr.e  of  Penmykania,  next  Delaware  river, 
and  setting  out  of  a  place  upon  it  for  the  building  of  a 
city,  by  the  name  of  Philadelphia,-  and  that  divers  per- 
sons closed  with  those  proposals,  who,  by  their  ingenui- 
ty, industry  and  charge,  have  advanced  that  city,  from  a 
toood,  to  a  good  forwardness  of  buikUng-  (there  being 
above  one  thousand  houses  finished  in  it  J  and  that  the 
several  plantations  and  towns  begun  upon  the  land, 
bought  by  those  first  undertakers,  are  also  in  a  prosper- 
ous way  of  improvement  and  inlargement  (insomuch  as 
last  year  ten  sail  of  ships  xoare  fraighted  there,  with  the 
growth  of  the  Province  for  Barbados,  Jamaica,  &c.  b"e- 
sides  what  came  directly  for  this  kiugdom. )  It  is  now 
my  purpose  to  make  another  settlement,  upon  the  river 
©f  Smquehannagh,  that  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake, 


and  bears  about  fifty  miles  west  fi-om  tlie  river  Delaware^ 
as  appears  by  the  Common  Maps  of  the  English  Domi- 
nioii  in  Jlmerica.  There  I  design  to  lay  out  a  Plan  for 
the  budding  of  another  City,  in  the  most  Convenient 
place  for  communication  with  the  former  plantations  on 
the  East:  which  by  Imid,  is  as  good  as  done  already,  a 
way  being  laid  out  between  the  two  rivers  very  exactly 
and  conveniently,  at  least  three  years  ago;  and  which 
will  not  be  hard  to  do  by  water,  by  tKe  benefit  of  the 
river  Scoulkill;  for  a  Branch  of  that  river  lies  near  a 
Branch  that  runs  into  Susquehannagh  River,  and  is  the 
Common  Course  of  the  Indians  with  their  Skins  and 
Purr's  into  our  Parts,  and  to  the  Provinces  of  East  and 
JVest  Jersey,  and  New  York,  from  the  West  and  Nmik 
west  parts  of  the  continent  from  whence  they  bring  them. 

And  I  do  also  intend  that  every  one  who  shall  be  a 
Purchasser  in  this  proposed  settlement,  shall  have  a  pro- 
portionable Lot  in  the  said  City  to  Ijuild  a  House  or' 
Houses  upon;  which  Town-Ground,  and  the  Shares  of 
Land  that  shall  be  bought  of  me,  shall  be  delivered  clear 
of  all  Indian  Pretentions,-  for  it  has  been  my  way  frorrt 
the  first,  to  purchase  their  title  from  them,  and  so  settle' 
with  their  consent. 

The  Shares  1  dispose  of,  contain  each,  Three  Thou- 
sand ..icres  for  £100,  and  for  g-reater  or  lesser  quantities 
after  that  rate :  The  acre  of  that  Province  is  according 
to  the  Statute  of  the  33th  of  Edw.  1.  And  no  ctchisu)- 
ledgement  or  Quit  Rent  shall  be  paid  by  the  Purchasers 
till  five  years  after  a  settlement  be  made  upon  their 
Lands,  and  that  only  according  to  the  quantity  of  acres 
so  taken  up  and  seated,  and  not  otherwise;  and  only  there 
to  pay  but  one  shilling  for  every  hundred  acres  for  ever. 
And  further  I  do  promise  to  agree  with  every  Purchaser 
that  shall  be  willing  to  treat  with  me  between  this  ancf 
next  spring,  upon  all  such  reasonable  conditions  as  shall 
be  thouglit  necessary  for  their  accommodation,  intend- 
ing, if  God  please,  to  return  with  what  speed  I  can,  and- 
my  Family  with  me,  in  order  to  our  future  Residence. 

To  conclude,  that  which  particularly  recommends  this" 
Settlement,  is  the  known  goodness  of  the  soy  11  and  sci 
tuation  of  the  Land,  which  is  high  and  not  mountainous? 
also  the  Pleasantness,  and  Largeness  of  the  River  being 
clear  and  not  rapid,  and  broader  than  the  Tfiames  at 
London  bridge,  many  miles  above  the  Place  intended 
for  this  Settlement;  and  runs  (as  we  are  told  by  the  In- 
dians J  quite  through  the  Province,  into  which  many  fair 
rivers  empty  themselves.  The  sorts  of  Tmier  that 
grow  there  are  chiefly  oak,  ash,  chesnut,  walnut,  cedarj; 
and  poplar.  The  native  Fruits  are  pawpaws,  grapes,, 
mulbery's,  chesnuts,  and  several  sorts  of  walnuts.  There 
are  likewise  great  quantities  of  Deer,  and  especially 
Elks,  which  are  much  bigger  than  our  Red  Deer,  and 
use  that  River  in  Herds.  And  Fish  there  is  of  divers 
sorts,  and  very  large  and  good,  and  in  great  plenty. 

But  that  which  recommends  both  this  Settlement  in- 
particular,  and  the  Province  in  general,  is  a  late  Patient 
obtained  by  diVers  Eminent  Lords  and  Gentlemen  for 
that  Land  that  lies  north  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  A&tli, 
Degree  and  an  half,  because  their  Traffick  and  Inter- 
course will  be  chiefiy  through  Pennsylvania,  which  lies 
between  that  Province  and  the  Sea.  We  have  also  the 
comfort  of  being  the  Center  of  all  the  English  colonies 
upon  the  Continent  of  America,  as  they  lie  from  the 
North  East  Parts  of  New  England  to  the  most  Southerly 
parts  of  Carolina,  being  above  1000  miles  upontheCoast, 
If  any  Persons  please  to  apply  themselves  to  me  by- 
letter  in  relation  to  this  affair,  they  may  dlreet  them  to 
Robert  Ness  Scrivener  in  Lumber  street  in  London  for 
Philip  Ford,  and  suitable  answers  will  be  returned  by 
the  first  opportunity.  There  are  also  Instructions  printed 
for  information  of  such  as  intend  to  go,  or  send  servants, 
or  families  thither,  which  way  they  m.ay  proceed  with 
most  ease  and  advantage,  both  here  and  there,  in  refer- 
ence to  Passage,  Goods,  Utensels,  Building,  Husbandry, 
Stock,  Subsistence,  Traffick,  &c.  being  the  effect  of 
their  expence  and  experiance  that  have  seen  the  Fruit  of. 
their  Labours.        •  "  ■   '  Wm.  Pijin."^ 
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EBELING'S  HISTOltY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(COMCLBDSD  FHOM  PAQE  391.) 

CHAPTER  X. 

Charles  Gookin,  Lieutenant  Governor.  Vngenerous  con- 
duct of  the  Assembly  towards  him,  Penn  mortgages 
his  Province.  Embarrassment  of  the  Quakers.  Lo- 
gan demands  a  trial.  The  Assembly  issue  a  warrant 
against  him  ,  which  is  superseded  by  the  Governor. — 
Goes  to  England  and  returns  fully  justified.  Penn 
writes  a  moving  Letter  of  expostulation  fo  his  Province. 
A  more  moderate  assembly  succeeds.  Treaty  with  the 
Indians.  Penn  treats  with  the  Crown  for  the  Cession 
of  Pennsylvania.  Gookin' s  new  difference  with  the  As-, 
sembly.  Sir  W.  Keith  succeeds  him.  His  plea  of  con- 
duct. Death  of  Wm,  Penn.  His  character.  Dis- 
putes in  the  Family.    State  of  the  Province. 

Charles  Gookin,  who  succeeded  John  Evans,  in  the 
office  of  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  He 
had  been  formerly  in  the  military  service;  and  v/as,  as 
Penn  described  him  to  the  general  assembl)^,  a  man  of 
pure  morals,  mild  temper  and  moderate  disposition. ^ — 
When  he  arrived,  the  session  of  the  legislature  had  al- 
ready begun.  The  assembly  soon  showed  him  that  they 
were  far  from  being  contented  v/ith  Evan's  recall,  and 
that  they  required  Logan  also  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the 
proprietary  placed  in  him  too  much  confidence  to  give 
him  up  to  those  men;  Logan  still  continued  to  hold  the 
office  with  which  he  was  before  invested. 

The  assembly,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  propositions 
of  the  governor,  hastened  to  present  to  him  a  statement 
of  grievances,  in  which  they  repeated  the  weightiest  of 
their  complaints  against  his  predecessor,  and  demanded 
immediate  satisfaction.  (1)  Above  all  things  they  were 
displeased  with  the  courts  of  justice  which  Evans  had 
established  in  pursuance  of  the  royal  charter,  while  their 
own  judiciary  bill  was  set  aside,  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  evil  Counsels.  In  vain  Gookin  endea- 
voured to  convince  them,  that  he  had  no  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  the  acts  of  his  predecessor;  that  some  of 
their  alleged  grievances  were  unfounded;  that  their  ju- 
diciary bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  board  of  trade  at 
home,  who  had  also  declared  that  the  judicial  establish- 
ment made  by  the  proprietary  through  his  deputy,  was 
legal;  but  that  he  was  nevertheless  ready  to  give  his  as- 
sent to  a  new  bill  for  amending  tlie  system .  To  all  this 
they  replied  by  a  repetition  of  their  grievances.  The 
council  thinking  themselves  alluded  to  by  the  words 
"  evil  counsels"  in  the  assembly's  address,  made  an  open 
declaration  on  tlie  subject,  and  demanded  that  the  charge 
so  ungratefully  made  against  them  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  public  good,  (2)  should  be  retracted. — 
This  threw  the  assembly  into  an  embarrassment,  and 

1  Even  before  "  Evans  should  leave  the  province." 
The  mode  they  left  entii'ely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  go- 
vernor. 

2  The  members  of  the  council  received  no  salary  nor 
compensation  of  any  kind,  and  none  of  them,  except 
Logan,  enjoyed  any  lucrative  office.  Address  of  the 
council  to  the  governor,  in  2  Proud,  12. 


they  were  obliged  to  say  in  explanation  that  they  px\\^ 
meant  Logan  and  those  who  adhered  to  his  opinionsi 
(3) 

From  these  begiimings  no  one  could  expect  that  the 
new  administration  would  be  more  pacific  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  Lloyd  was  almost  always  at  the 
head  of  the  assembly  and  Logan  had  as  much  infltience 
on  Gookin  as  on  his  predecessor.  The  spirit  of  discon- 
tent v,'hich  prevailed  in  the  general  assembly,  arose 
perhaps  in  its  origin  from  the  embarrassment  intoi  which 
Penn  was  thrown,  by  the  great  diminution  of  his  estate 
which  he  had  heedlessly  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
province,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  of  the  Quakers;  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  men  engaged  in  great  patriotic 
undertakings.  Already,  in  1707,  he  fras  involved  in  a 
heavy  law  suit  with  the  executors  of  his  former  steward, 
who  proffered  large  claims  against  him,  the  injustice 
of  which  he  could  noi  sufficiently  demonstrate,  since 
even  the  court  of  chancery  could  not  liberate  him  from 
imprisonment,  until  he  had  satisfied  the  complainants. — 
The  income  of  his  European  estate  was  not  sufficient  tcs 
p.^y  his  other  debts,  although  it  was  more  considerable 
and  perhaps  more  regularly  paid  than  that  which  he  de- 
rived from  Pennsylvania.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  borrow  six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  (4) 
for  the  repayment  of  which  he  mortgaged  his  province- 
The  knowledge  of  this  situation  of  their  proprietary  may 
have  encouraged  the  assembly  to  make  fresh  attempts 
to  extort  more  privileges  from  him  and  confine  his  pre- 
rogative within  narrower  limits.  On  the  other  hand, 
necessity  compelled  him  to  be  attentive  to  the  collection 
of  his  revenue  out  of  the  province  and  to  increase  it  as 
much  as  possible.  This  conduct  6f  the  assembly,  how- 
ever, did  not  contribute  a  little  to  disgust  him  with  the 
whole  undertaking. 

Numerous  applications  had  been  made  to  him  to  re- 
store the  province  to  the  crown,  and  several  times  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  doing  it;  but  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  give  up  entirely  the  brilliant  hopes  that  he  had 
entertained  of  establishing  here  a  religious  people  and  a 
model  of  genuine  freedom.  At  last  he  was  compelled 
to  this  step,  not  only  by  his  increasing  necessities,  but  by 
the  constant  opposition  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Several  circumstances  which  took  place  during 
Gookin's  eight  years  administration,  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  resolution.  In  the  year  1709,  Penn  had  to 
conquer  a  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Quakers. 
The  queen  required  the  aid  of  tlie  province  towards  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  which  the  New  England  colo- 
iiies  assisted  her  with  zeal.  Pennsylvania  was  to  fur- 
nish and  support  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  at  that  time  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
£4000.  (5)  A  hard  demand  upon  a  people  whose  reli- 
gion taught  them  to  believe  that  it  was  a  sin  to  make 
war,  or  contribute  their  aid  to  warlike  expeditions,  and 
this  class  of  men  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  inha- 
habitants  of  the  province  and  were  at  the  head  of  its  go- 
vernment. The  incessant  wars  of  England  must  there- 
fore have  often  placed  this  province  in  an  embarrassing 

3  2  Proud,  5,  16. 

4  [$28,904.]  Among  the  lenders  was  Joshua  GeCi, 
the  celebrated  writer  on  commerce.  1  Froud,  485. 

-5  [f  17,760.]  - 
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situation.  For  the  present  she  hoped  to  extricate  her- 
self by  voting-  £800  (1)  to  the  queen  as  a  free  gift.  To 
tills  was  added  the  g-overnor's  salary  which  was  fixed  at 
£200,  (2)  which,  however,  they  would  not  allow  until 
he  should  have  passed  the  bills  presented  to  him  and 
redressed  their  grierances.  The  principal  of  those  con- 
stantly repeated  grievances,  was  still  the  retaining  of 
Logan  in  the  council,  his  continued  Influence  and  the 
impunity  of  his  evil  advice.  It  v/as  to  no  purpose  that 
Logan  laid  before  the  governor  a  long  apolog^',  in  which 
he  brought  forward  strong  recriminations  against  Lloyd, 
the  speaker;  the  assembly  would  not  listen  to  this  de- 
fence, and  fell  out  upon  it  with  the  governor,  who  im- 
mediately left  them  and  repaired  to  New  Castle. 

At  the  next  sitting  of  the  assembly,  Logan  presented 
to  them  a  petition  (3),  in  which,  in  strong  language  he 
demanded  a  trial  on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  three  years  before.  The  last  attack  made 
on  him  by  the  legislature,  made  it  the  more  his  duty, 
as  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  England  on 
the  proprietary's  business.  Instead  of  granting  him  a 
trial,  on  which  the  governor  promised  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  law,  they  ordered  the  sheriff  to  take  him  into  cus- 
tody, on  account  of  some  offensive  expressions  contain- 
ed in  his  petition.  But  the  governor  saved  him  by  is- 
suing a  supersedeas,  and  ordered  the  officer  to  maintain 
the  queen's  peace,  and  not  suffer  Logan  to  be  attacked 
or  arrested  by  the  assembly  or  any  one  acting  under 
their  authority.  (4)  This  put  the  assembly  quite  out  of 
temper  so  that  they  did  no  fiuther  business,  except 
causing  a  protest  against  the  governor's  illegal  and  ar- 
bitrary measures  to  be  entered  on  their  minutes.  Lo- 
gan, whose  talents  and  real  attachment  to  the  proprieta- 
ry made  him  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  on  that  account 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  lieutenant  governor, 
was  now  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  London  without  fur- 
ther molestation,  where  he  fully  justified  his  conduct, 
and  returned  to  the  province  confirmed  in  his  offices, 
and  enjoying  more  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment. (5) 

If  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  vi^hich  the  pro- 
prietary found  himself  involved,  permitted  him  at  that 
time  to  satisfy  the  wish  he  had  often  expressed  to  return 
to  his  province,  there  to  remain  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  violence  of  parties  and  disorders  which  it 
produced,  so  much  the  more  as  those  differences  had 
m-isen  among  his  co-religionists.  Now  this  deeply  afflict- 
ed man  could  only  work  upon  their  feelings  by  a  long 
and  moving  letter,  in  which  he  reminded  them  in  truly 
paternal  language,  of  the  freedom  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  of  the  flourishing  state  of  prosperity  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  him,  and  in  return  for  which  he  was 
visited  with  trouble,  affliction  and  povei'ty.  He  desired 
them  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  had  given  them 
any  real  cause  to  set  themselves  with  so  much  warmth 
in  opposition  to  him  and  his  interest,  as  if  he  had  been 
their  enemy,  instead  of  their  friend  and  benefactor.  Af- 
ter giving  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  different  con- 
stitutions that  had  been  granted  to  them,  he  showed 
them  how  much  they  had  abused  the  then  existing  one 
by  dangerous  and  illegal  pretentions,  that  the  execu- 
tive powercould  not  with  safety  be  lodgedin  an  uncertain 
collective  body,  particularly  as  the  government  was  de- 
pendent upon  and  responsible  to  the  queen.  He  added  a 
longhst  of  attacks  on  his  honour,  and  encroachments  on 


1  [^2133,33.] 

2  $533,33.] 

3  See  the  petition  in  2  Proud,  39. 

4  [See  this  Document  in  2  Proud,  41.] 

5  2  Proud,  22—42.  In  all  this,  in  part  long  sitting, 
there  were  only  two  laws  passed,  one  to  fix  the  relative 
value  of  the  former  currency  and  of  the  newly  intro-- 
duced  proclamation  money,  the  other  for  naturalizing 
73  German  emigrants,  and  confirming  them  in  their  pos- 
sessions.   LaM's  c.  157 — 158. 


his  rights  and  his  property,  took  the  part  of  his  secreta- 
ry persecuted  merely  on  account  of  his  attachrhent  to 
him,  and  complained  of  his  deceived  hopes  and  of  the 
blindness  of  those  who  instead  of  pursuing  the  way  of 
peace,  love  and  unity,  were  cherishing  a  spirit  of  con- 
tention and  opposition.  He  represented  to  them  the 
injustice  of  "their  complaints  of  fancied  oppression, 
while  foreign  nations  were  extolling,  their  happy  state; 
and  showed  them  how  much  they  were  unfounded.  At 
last  he  told  them  in  a  more  resolute  manner,  that  if  they 
should  persist  in  their  opposition  to  his  government,  he 
must  then  seriously  consider  what  he  should  do  with  re- 
gai-d  to  his  province,  and  his  determination  should  be 
governed  by  the  conduct  of  the  future  assembly. 

This  letter  made  the  inhabitants  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences  of  their  ingratitude,  and  an  entirely  new  assem- 
bly was  chosen  for  the  year  1710,  of  which  Richard 
Hill  was  appointed  speaker.  A  good  understanding 
subsisted  between  this  assembly  and  the  lieutenant  go- 
vernor; they  completed  by  their  laws  the  organization 
of  the  judicial  courts,  and  granted  to  the  queen  the  con- 
ylderable  sum  of  £2000,  (1)  although  they  were  well  in- 
formed of  her  determination  to  go  to  war  with  France. 
This  was  so  much  the  more  liberal  as  it  was  still  an  im- 
portant object  to  the  colony  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians.  Several  of  their  tribes  had  by  formal 
treaties  since  1685  ceded  to  Penn  considerable  tracts  of 
land  between  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannahand  the 
Lehigh  mountains.  After  the  treaty  of  amity  which  he 
had  himself  concluded  with  them  in  1701.  (2)  Kvans 
had  made  another  at  Philadelphia  in  1706,  with  the  Co- 
nestogo  Indians,  who  lived  on  the  Susquehannah,  and 
Gookin  had  made  a  similar  one  in  1715,  with  those  of 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  (3)  All  those  treaties,  to- 
gether with  the  great  veneration  which  the  Indians  en- 
tertained for  William  Penn  made  the  situation  of  Penn- 
sylvania uncommonly  secure,  while  the  other  colonies' 
were  often  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  savages.^ — 
Quaker  preachers  also  sometimes  travelled  among  the 
Indians;  (4) 

The  general  assembly  whose  peaceable  conduct  we 
have  just  now  related,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  simi- 
lar one  which  sat  in  Evan's  time,  it  was  followed  by  one 
of  a  much  less  quiet  character.  The  choice  fell  on  part 
of  the  fonner  factious  members,  or  as  they  were  called 
those  who  were  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  the  province. 
Among  them  was  David  Lloyd;  but  he  was  only  once 
elected  speaker,  and  that  was  in  the  3'ear  1711.  In  the 
following  assemblies  during  this  administration,  Grow- 
don  or  Hill  were  chosen.  Therefore  they  were  more 
moderate  than  their  predecessors,  to  which  the  unhap- 
py fate  of  William  Penn  also  contributed.  He  had  at 
last,  in  the  year  1712,  agreed  with  the  queen  for  the 
cession  of  the  province  and  lower  counties,  for  which  he 
was  to  have  received  £12000  sterling.  (5)  But  an  ap- 
poplectic  fit  with  which  he  was  struck  in  that  very  year, 
and  the  manifest  decay  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  pre- 
vented the  contract  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
The  queen,  indeed,  brought  a  bill  before  the  parlia- 
ment; but  the  company  to  whom  the  province  was 
mortgaged,  made  such  strong  representations  ag;ainst 


1  [$5333,33.]  This  was  raised  by  a  tax  of  5c?.  in  the 
pound  and  a  poll  tax  of  20s.  The  people  had  but  lately 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  government  a  tax  of  '2d.  in 
the  pound  on  tlieir  estates  and  a  capitation  of  8*. 

2  See  above. 

3  If  the  other  treaties  did  not  cost  more  than  this  one, 
the  government  did  not  lose  by  them,  for  they  gave  to 
the  Indians  the  value  of  £32,  [,$85,33,]  and  received 
from  them  peltries  which  in  Pennsylvania  were  estimat- 
ed at  £22,  [$58,66,].  and  must  have  sold  for  a  much 
higher  price  in  the  mother  country. 

4  2  Votes,  130,  &c.  1  Proud',  463,  ?cc.  2  Proud, 
64—69. 

5  [f 53,280.] 
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the  confirmation  of  the  bargain,  that  the  whole  negotia- 
tion fell  to  the  ground,  (1) 

Some  of  these  assemblies,  however,  enacted  several 
wholesome  laws,  pai-ticularly  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Judiciary  system,  and  amongst  others,  an  act  was  passed 
for  establishing  an  Orphan's  court.  (2)  The  mode  of 
administration  iij  case  of  the  death  of  the  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, was  also  properly  settled.  (3)  A  tax  was  laid 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  government  of  5d.  per 
hundred  pounds  on  the  valuation  of  property,  and  also 
a  poll  tax  of  20«.  of  these  expenses  the  salary  of  the 
lieutenant  governor  constituted  the  greatest  part;  and 
was  sometimes  the  subject  of  disputes;  for  Gookin  was 
generally  needy,  and  this  the  assemblj',  towai'ds  the 
end  of  his  administration  represented  as  proceeding  from 
avarice.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can colonies,  the  governors  had  a  veiy  unpleasant  part 
to  act,  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the; 
general  assemblies  for  their  maintenance.  The  only 
means  of  compulsion  that  they  had,  that  of  refusing  their 
approbation  to  the  laws,  they  were  unwilhng  to  make 
use  of,  because  it  was  too  odious.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  appeared  to  yield  too  much  to  the  representatives 
pf  the  people,  they  fell  into  disgrace  with  their  employ- 
ers, and  ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  offices.  In  every 
case,  their  situation  was  dehcate;  therefore  independent 
men  could  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  such 
places.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  experienced  this 
but  too  often,  and  Gookin  was  even  obliged  on  the  eve 
of  his  recall,  when  he  attended  the  assembly  for  the  last 
time  in  March,  1717,  to  solicit  of  them  a  sum  of  money 
to  defray  his  expences  home  to  England,  for  which  they 
granted  him  £200.  (4) 

It  was  fortunate  for  Gookin  that  he  did  not  at  last  fall 
put,  not  only  with  the  house  of  representatives,  but  also 
with  his  council,  as  he  cliarg-ed  Hill  the  speaker  as  well 
as  the  secretary,  Logan,  witli  being-  enemies  to  the  new 
king,  George  the  First,  which  charge  the  assembly  de- 
clared to  be  groundless.  (5)  Some  months  before  they 
had  made  to  him  a  very  long  remonstrance,  of  which 
they  sent  exti-acts  to  England.  In  this  dooumejit,  they 
principally  complained  of  the  new  measures  which  had 
been  taken  since  the  proprietary's  sickness,  whereby 
the  numerous  Quakers,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to 
take  oaths,  were  excluded  from  public  offices,  from  sit- 
ting upon  juries,  from  giving  testimony  in  criminal 
causes,  in  short,  nothing  remained  to  them  but  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  representatives,  although  a  statute, 
approved  by  himself,  and  not  yet  repealed  by  the  king 
in  council,  made  them  capable  of  filhng  any  office, 
without  the  necessity  of  taking  an  oath.  They  clearly 
pointed  out  the  bad  consequences  of  such  an  innovation, 
by  which  certain  English  laws,  which  even  m,  that  coun- 
try were  oppressive,  but  in  Pennsylvania  were  exceed- 
ingly unjust,  were  too  literally  foilowecl.  The  remain- 
der of  the  address  concerned  the  lieutenant  governor's 
dispute  with  the  council  and  assembly,  his  partial  set- 
ting aside  of  a  law  which  he  had  himself  approved,  and 
certain  impediments  which  he  had  placed  in  the  way  of 
judicial  proceedings  against  some  notorious  criminals. 
(6)  From  the  general  tone  of  this  complaint,  however, 
a.nd  the  whole  conduct  of  the  assembly  with  the  govern- 
or, it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  men  were  not  so  exaspe- 
rated against  him,  as  against  his  predecessor. 

1  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  Sub  anno  1715. 
These  mortgagees  being  chiefly  Quakers,  had  appoint- 
ed five  of  their  brethren  as  their  commissioners,  among 
whom  were  Logan,  Hill,  and  other  men  of  consequence 
in  the  province.  Penn  himself  placed  so  much  confi- 
dence in  these  men,  that  by  his  last  will,  he  appointed 
them  his  own  trustees. 

2  Laws,  c.  188. 

3  Laws,  c.  184. 

4  [$533,33.] 

5  2  Proud,  73. 

6  2  Proud,  74.  93. 


Sir  William  Keith  succeeded  to  the  office  of  gover- 
nor Gookin,  but  did  not  adopt  his  principles  nor  the  rules 
of  (lis  conduct.  He  was  more  condescending,  and  un- 
derstood the  ai't  of  winning  the  people's  favor,  of  which 
his  predecessors  were  ignorant.  1  he  nine  years  of  his 
administration  were,  therefore,  distinguished  by  unani- 
mity and  legislative  activity  beyond  all  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  In  the  last  years  only,  there  arose  a  contro- 
versy,  but  of  a  quite  different  nature,  from  those  which 
till  then  had  divided  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  as- 
sembly. Keith  had  been  formerly  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms in  the  British  Provinces;  and  had  learned  in  the 
exercise  of  that  office,  how  to  manage  that  almost  re- 
publican people  and  conciliate  their  good  will.  Was  it 
in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  Penn 
when  he  made  him  his  lieutenant  governor,  required 
that  he  should  bind  himself  in  the  penalty  of  £1000,  to 
act  in  strict  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  or  was  it  one 
of  the  means  through  which  the  proprietary  sought  to 
recover  some  privileges  which  he  had  incautiously  grant- 
ed  in  the  last  charter'  (1) 

Keith,  however,  knew  very  soon  how  to  free  himself 
from  these  shackles;  he  did  all  that  he  possibly  could 
for  the  general  assembly,  on  whose  good  will  his  ease 
aTid  comfort  depended,  in  order  that  they  might  favor 
him  in  return.  That  he  acted  on  this  plan,  appears  evi- 
dent from  his  first  speech  to  the  legislature;  (2)  at  least, 
he  was  so  understood,  and  a  salary  of  £500  (3)  was  ipi' 
mediately  allowed  him.  This  harmony  was  productive 
of  the  best  consequences  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  province.  There  was  now  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  legislative  and  judiciary  authorities;  quiet 
and  good  order  prevailed  under  this  administration  to  a 
degree  before  unknown.  Among  the  wholesome  laws 
which  were  passed  during  tlie  first  years,  one  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed,  by  which  the  punishment  of 
some  capital  oiTences  was  moderated.  By  the  same  law, 
a  solemn  affirmation  was  admitted  instead  of  an  oath  in 
criminal  cases,  and  the  Quakers  were  fully  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  the  other  citizens.  (4) 

Keith  hfid  not  exercised  the  office  of  lieutenant  go- 
vernor  much  longer  than  one  year,  when  William  Penm 
died  at  his  country  seat  at  Rushcomb  in  Buckingham- 
shire, on  the  30th  of  July  1718,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age.  Since  he  had  been  first  attacked  with  apoplexyj 
his  bodily  and  mental  strength  gradually  decayed,  and 
he  lost  his  memory  particularly,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  public  business.  But  even 
then  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  and  the  warn^ 
philanthropic  feelings  of  his  heart,  did  not  forsake  him. 
Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  noble  foundation 
for  her  future  welfare  E,nd  happiness,  a  high  degree  of 
which  she  attained  during  his  life.  If  he  could  not 
raise  his  cqlony  at  once  to  the  hig'hest  pitch  of  prosperi- 
ty, nor  imriaediately  establish  her  constitution  pn  a  firifl 
and  solid  basis,  that  was  owing  to  his  dependency  on 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  his  political  powers 
as  well  as  his  pecuniary  resources  being  too  much  cir- 

1  1  his  restriction  had  never  been  before  imposed  on 
a  lieutenant  governor.  It  was,  however,  required  of  all 
Keith's  successors,  with  the  onl}'  differenpe  that  the  pe- 
nalty was  increased  to  £2000  or  £3000—2  Votes,  421. 
Franklin's  Review,  79.  [Am.  ed.  p.  61.]  So  much  was 
now  the  Proprietary's  interest  separated  from  that  of 
his  province,  when  in  fact  they  ought  to  have  been  close- 
ly united! 

2  2  Votes,  210— 2d  Proud,  95. 

3  [$1333,33.] 

4  This  law  of  1717,  abolished  the  punishment  of  death 
for  larceny,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  whipping  with 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  a  double  reparation  to  the 
party  injui'ed.  Although  this  as  well  as  the  relaxation 
in  favor  of  the  Quakers  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  was  not 
conformable  to  the  existing'  law  of  England,  it  never- 
theless received  the  approbation  of  the  Queen's  council 

!  and  of  the  jvidges.    Laws,  c.  216, — Ibid.  p.  173. 
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^umscribed.  He  achieved  great  thing's  with  small  means, 
and  by  his  pei'severing  patience  and  indefatigable  zeal, 
he  was  able  to  conquer  powerful  obstacles.  His  con- 
nexipn  with  the  ever  varying  parties  at  the  British  court, 
and  the  ruling  principles  of  the  English  government  gave 
him  as  much  trouble  as  the  factions  which  disturbed  his 
province  from  the  beginning.  His  peace  and  happiness 
were  also  greatly  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  religious  sect 
in  England.  We  must  not,  therefore,  form  our  judg- 
ment of  him  from  the  exaggerated  and  sometimes 
groundless  clamors  of  assembhes,  too  often  governed  by 
faction  and  party  spirit.  His  absence  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  difficulty  of  finding  lieutenants  who  knew  how 
to  conciliate  his  interest  with  that  of  the  province,  and 
perhaps  his  too  great  confidence  in  Logan,  who  was  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  his  person;  these  were  tlie  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  discontents  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed against  him.  But  his  colony  made  him  no  return 
for  his  labour,  an.viety,  and  sacrifices;  his  descendants 
•were  the  first  who  gathered  the  rich  fraits  of  the  seeds 
that  he  had  sown. 

When  Montesquieu,  Raynal,  and  other  eminent  wri- 
ters, praise  William  Pen n  so  highly  as  a  legislator,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  chfferent  constitutions 
which  he  gave  to  his  province,  are  to  be  considered  as 
models  of  legislation.  It  is  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
morality  on  which  they  were  founded,  which  raise  him 
80  far  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  not  ex- 
perience sufficient  to  discern  the  bestfonn  which  could 
be  given  to  a  free  government;  this  will  only  be  fully 
known  after  numerous  experiments  in  a  series  of  ages, 
and  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  form  is  not  suited 
to  every  country.  Those  who  have  severely  judged 
this  noble,  and  in  many  respects,  this  great  man  (and, 
alas!  Franklin  himself  is  to  be  numbered  among  those 
severe  judges)  h.ave  said  that  "he  united  the  s\ibtlety  of 
the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove;"  (1)  but 
the  situation  in  which  he  left  his  estate,  shows  that  sel- 
fishness, at  least,  was  not  the  source  of  that  left  handed 
wisdom  which  they  thus  attributed  to  him.  His  pro- 
vince remained  under  a  mortgage,  and  he  had  other 
debts  besides;  and  yet  the  annual  income  of  his  Enghsh 
and  Irish  estates  amounted  to  £1500  sterling  (2)  In 
ills  last  will,  which  he  made  in  the  life  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  devised  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  two  other 
noblemen,  his  right  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  lower  counties,  in  trust  to  convey  them  to  the 
queen  or  some  other  purchaser,  and  appointed  other 
trustees  in  England  and  America;  (among  vi-horn  were 
Hill  and  Logan)  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  lands  in  America,  and  distributing 
the  surplus  among  his  children.  (3.)  To  his  widow  he 
left  an  annuity  of  £300  (4)  out  of  his  Pennsylvania  quit 
rents,  and  expressed  a  wish  in  that  instrument  that  his 
children  should  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  left 
them  so  fair  an  inheritance.  (5)  ,  ' 

1  Franklin's  Review,  p.  14.    [Am.  ed.  p.  7.] 

2  $  [6660.] 

3  To  each  of  the  three  children  of  his  eldest  son  by 
the  first  marriage,  he  devised  10,000  acres  of  land  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  much  to  his  daughter  Lstitia.  The 
remainder  of  the  estate  was  left  to  his  three  sons  by  the 
second  marriage,  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard. 

4  It  does  not  appear  by  the  codicil  which  contains  this 
legacy,  whether  it  was  to  be  in  Pennsylvania  currency 
or  sterling  money.  He  left  also  all  his  personal  estate  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  his  arrears  of  quit  rents  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Hannah  Penn  and 
her  children.    2  Proud  116-117. 

5  The  life  of  William  Penn  (by  Besse)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1726,  2  vol.  fol. 
&nd  S  vol.  8o.-— Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses,  vol.  2.  p^ 
1050.-— Chanfepie's  Diction^  vol.  3  p.  99-105— Biogr. 
Britannica. — Marsiilac,  vie  de  Guillaume  Penn,  1792, 
2.  vol.  8o. — Caspipina'.s  letters  (by  the  Rev.  .lacob  Du- 
che)  vol,  2.  p,  Ul-236     Fr,  Belknap's  American  Bio- 


A  dispute  soon  arose  about  the  cession  of  the  right  o* 
government.    It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Wil- 
liam Penn  had  actually  sold  it  to  the  queen.    In  Sep- 
tember 1712,  one  twelfth  part  of  the  purchase  money 
had  been  paid  to  him  in  advance.    But  his  eldest  son 
William  Penn  laid  claim  to  this  right.    It  was,  however, 
doubtful,  whether,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
that  right  was  to  be  considered  as  a  real  or  personal 
property,  and  this  question  derived  its  importance  from 
William  Penn  having  bequeathed  his  personal  estate  to 
his  widow,  who  \va.s  also  made  his  sole  executrix.  The 
trustees,  therefore,  refused  to  execute  their  trust  other- 
wise than  under  an  order  of  the  court  of  ch.tncery,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  declared  that  such  an  order 
was  necessary  before  they  could  pay  the  remaining-  elev- 
en thousand  pounds.    But  while  the  cause  between  the 
heirs  and  the  executrix  was  pending  in  that  court,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  they  should,  in  the 
mean  time  administer  the  government  jointly.  The 
court  of  chancery  at  last  decided,  that  the  government 
of  the  province  should  go  to  the  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren as  personal  estate,  (in  which  the  eldest  son  by  the 
first  marriage,  who  died  at  Liege  a  few  years  after  hisi 
father,  appears  to  have  acquiesced,)  and  that  as  well 
the  property  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  lower 
counties  as  the  right  of  government  over  both  these  co- 
lonies should  go  to  Penn's  sons  by  the  second  marriage. 

William  Penn,  at  his  death,  left  Pennsylvania  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  Its  agriculture,  population  and 
commerce  had  advanced  beyond  his  expectation;  he 
enjoyed  the  comfort  of  having  lived  to  see  all  this,  and 
the  most  flattering  prospects  for  the  future.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  spirit 
of  toleration  began  to  prevail  in  England,  there  did  not 
come  in  so  many  Quakers  seeking  an  asylum  from  per- 
secution; a  few  only  came  chiefly  from  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  the  West  Indies,  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  for- 
tunes. But  on  the  other  hand,  there  arrived  a  great 
many  emigrants  from  Germany,  and  their  numbers  were 
so  considerable,  that  governor  Keith  in  1717,  became 
fearful  of  consequences,  if  those  foreigners  should  settle 
together  too  thickly  in  one  place,  or  disperse  themselves 
among  the  Indians.  He,  therefore  proposed  a  law,  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  pro- 
vince, without  the  king's  license  or  that  of  the  local  go- 
vernment. But  a  measure  so  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  colony  was  not  adopted.  (1) 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  was  rapidly  increasing, 
and  plantations  extending  westward  towards  the  moun- 
tains. Penn,  by  his  treaties  with  the  Indians,  had  taken 
the  best  measures  to  afford  security  to  the  settlers.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  that  which  his  commission- 
ers made  with  the  Delawares  in  1718,  by  which  they 
obtained  the  cession  of  all  the  lands  as  far  as  the  Lehigh 
and  Oley  hills.  (2)  Grazing  of  cattle,  raising  com,  and 
felling  wood,  were  the  principal  means  of  support  of  the 
farmers;  in  the  beginning  they  applied  themselves  ac- 
tively to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  so  that,  during  Black- 
well's  administration,  they  exported  in  one  year  fourteen 
cargoes  of  that  article.  (3)  But  Maryland  and  Virginia 

graphy,  vol.  2.  p.  381-450— Columbian  Magazine,  April 
1789.— European  Magazine,  vol.  17,  p.  241,  and  in  se- 
veral  other  periodical  works,  published  in  America  and 
in  Europe. 

1  [The  assembly  in  answer  to  the  governor's  message 
upon  the  subject,  expressed  their  readiness  to  join  in 
measures  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  might  arise 
from  too  great  an  influence  of  foreigners;  but  in  his 
reply,  he  told  them  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  wait  for 
his  decision.  2  Votes,  217-220-221.  Nothing  further 
appears  to  have  been  said  or  done  on  the  subject] 

2  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Delaware,  &c.  Indians,  [bv  Chjyles  Thomson.]  London, 
1759.  pp.  35,  40,  67,  120. 

3  OfdiTiixon. 
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Were  considered  too  powerful  rivals  in  tliis  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

The  exportation  of  provisions  to  the  West  Indies  was 
one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  tlie  colonists 
derived  the  means  of  pa_\'ing-  tlie  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  for  importations  of  goods  to  an  amount  four  times 
equal  to  all  the  produce  that  they  could  raise.  Com- 
merce had  not  yet  made  any  great  progress;  since  the 
exportations  to  Great  Britain,  including  those  of  the 
lower  counties,  never  exceeded  £8000,  (1)  nor  the  im- 
portations £27,000  sterling,  (2)  and  these  until  the 
year  1716,  hardly  exceeded  one  ship's  cargo.  (3)  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  all  the  commerce  of  the  colony  cen- 
tered, rose  thereby  considerably,  and  was  already  equal 
in  size  and  population  to  the  much  older  cities  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  (4)  yet  the  city  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vince were  involved  in  debt,  which,  however,  arose  more 
from  the  restrictions  on  the  governments  and  the  long 
fruitless  sittings  of  the  legislatures,  than  from  any  ob- 
stacles to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  this  respect  Pennsylvania  proved  beyond  any  other 
colony,  that  proprietary  government,  whatever  might  be 
its  defects,  was  not  hostile  to  the  rise  and  improvement 
of  new  settlements. 

1  [521,334,334  ■ 

2  [S119,880.] 

3  Whitworth's  State  of  trade  of  Great  Britain,  Lend. 
177S.  p.  67. — Ebeling's  Geogr.  of  Pennsylvania,  515, 
646. — How  gi-eat  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors 
was  even  at  that  time,  appears  from  a  custom  house  do- 
cument, from  which  it  results,  that  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  1711,  upwards  of  68,000  gallons  of  wine 
(59,000  gallons  thereof  directly  from  the  wine  countries) 
and  3BS,000  gallons  of  rum  were  imported  into  Phila- 
delphia. This  last  article  shows  the  great  intercourse 
that  there  was  with  the  West  Indies,  and  the  contraband 
trade  which  Pennsylvania  carried  on  with  her  Indian 
neighbours.    2  Proud,  59. 

4  Ackenwall,  Jlnmerkungen,  &c.  Observations  on 
North  America,  from  verbal  information  received  from 
Dr.  Franklin.    Frankfort  1769.  8vo.  p.  66. 

CANALS,  RAIL  ROADS,  &c. 

We  presume  no  apology  is  necessary  for  devoting  so 
much  of  our  present  number  to  the  interesting  commu- 
nication which  follows: — 

Philadelphia,  July  1,  18^8. 
Mk.  Hazahb, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request;  I 
transmit  to  you  a  brief  abstract  of  some  documents  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  internal  improve- 
ments of  our  state.  In  consequence  of  the  very  limited 
time  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  this  paper,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  works  in  the  commonwealth. 
Few  however  have  been  omitted,  and  the  details  are  ge- 
nerally taken  from  official  documents,  or  from  other  cor- 
rect sources  of  information.  Although  some  mistakes 
have  doubtless  been  committed,  I  believe  them  to  be 
few  in  number,  and  trifling  in  amount,  and  by  no  means 
calculated  to  affect  the  general  result.- 

The  difficulty,  if  not  the  absolute  impossibility,  of  ob- 
taining minute  and  accurate  information,  respecting  our 
numerous  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  is  inconceivable  by 
those  who  have  never  essayed  the  inquiry.  An  exami- 
nation by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  which  I  have 
long  desired  to  have  instituted,  can  alone  procure  a 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  some  companies  which 
have  hitherto  been  studiou.sly  hidden  by  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery which  a  regard  for  their  supposed  interests  induces 
them  to  assume. 

The  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of 
scjnc  of  these  companies,  have  already  induced  them  to 


question,  and  in  some  cases  to  deny  to  the  legislature, 
the  possession  of  any  power  authorishig  any  inquiry  into 
their  affi'.irs;  it  would  be  needless  to  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion.  In  the  mean  time,  until  such  in- 
quiry shall  take  place,  we  must  relj  entirely  on  such 
statements  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  obtain. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  ■ 

GEORGE  W.  SMTH. 

July  1st,  1828. 

NOTES  ON  THE  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  PENNSYLA^ANIA. 

In  some  parts  of  the  union  a  very  erroneous  opinion 
prevails,  that  the  United  states  are  indebted  entirely  to 
the  example  of  New  York  for  the  active  and  beneficial 
spirit  of  internal  improvement  which  at  present  per- 
vades the  whole  confederacy. 

The  splendid  results  which  followed  the  execution  of 
that  stupendous  work;  the  grand  canal  of  New  York, 
most  powerfully  attracted  the  attention  and  stimulated 
the  exertions  of  other  states;  many  works,  which  had 
been  commenced  long  prior  to  the  date  of  that  canal, 
ceased  to  languish,  and  acquired  new  life  and  vigour 
from  the  success  of  that  splendid  example.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  was 
already  abroad:  the  attention  of  the  people  in  many  of 
the  states,  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nels by  which  commercial  intercourse  was  maintain- 
ed. The  difficulty  and  enormous  expense  of  ti-anspor- 
tation  on  the  roads  of  the  country,  had  induced  some  of 
our  statesmen,  even  before  the  revolution,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  canals  as  economical  substitutes  for  land 
conveyance.  The  increasing  commerce  of  the  United 
States  after  the  revolution,  soon  demanded  and  obtained 
the  commencement  of  these  works  in  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts.  Tlie  events  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  confirmed 
the  statements  of  the  advocates  for  canals.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  treaty 
of  peace,  we  discover  that  many  canals,  &c.  were  com- 
menced before  the  great  work  of  New  York. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  prescribed  hmits  if 
v/e  should  adduce  facts  in  support  of  our  statement  from 
any  other  commonwealth  tlian  Pennsj'lvania:  but  with- 
in  these  limits  we  shall  obtain  abundant  evidence. 

The  splendour  of  one  great  enterprize  in  New  York, 
appears  to  have  almost  eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  nu- 
merous atchievements  of  the  other  states.  Their  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  although  far  greater  in  the  ag- 
gregate, fail  to  make  an  equal  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation. Hence,  although  Pennsylvania  has  expended 
several  millions  of  dollars  more  on  infernal  improvement 
than  any  state  in  the  union,  and  we  helieve  more  than  any 
two  states  collectively,  and  although  the  spirit  of  internal 
improvement  first  sprung  into  existence  in  that  common- 
wealth, (as  we  shall  presently  prove  beyond  all  doubt,) 
nevertheless,  New  York  is  erroneously  supposed  by 
many  to  be  her  hirth  place;  the  theatre  of  her  earliest, 
as  well  as  most  vigorous  exei-tions.  The  pohtical  sup- 
porters of  a  gi-eat  statesman,  whose  decease  w-e  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  regret,  not  content  with  attribut- 
ing to  him  the  praise  which  he  deserved,  as  the  late,  but 

most  efficient,  advocate  for  the  introduction  of  canals  

have  vainly  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  other  and  earlier 
laboui-ersinthe  cause,  the  merit  of  m-iginating,  not  only 
the  great  canal  of  New  York,  but  of  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  a  system  which  had  been  advocated, 
adopted,  and  actually  commenced,  long  before  the  po- 
htical  birth  of  De  Vv  itt  Chnton.  When,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  changing  in  favour 
of  canals  he  continued  to  oppose  them,  until  his  politi- 
cal sagacity  foresaw  that  the  current,  now  feebly  flow- 
ing,  would  soon  necessarily  become  an  irresistible  tor= 
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rent,  which  if  opposed  might  overwhelm  him;  but  by 
yielding'  to  its  force  and  assisting  its  progress,  would 
bear  him  on  its  bosom  to  the  haven  which  he  had  so  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  reach. 

In  Pennsylvania  party  spirit  has  not  been  connected 
with  internal  improvements,  hence  her  march,  although 
rapid  and  constant,  has  been  silent  and  unostentatious. 
If  we  e^ccept  three  of  the  almost  uninhabited  counties 
which  are  in  the  North  Western  part  of  this  state,  five- 
sixths  of  every  part  of  the  commonwealth  will  be  inter- 
sected by  canals  and  rail  ways,  leaving  no  point  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  highways  than  23  miles,* 
when  the  works  now  in  progress  shall  be  finished. 

We  shall  prove  chiefly  from  official  documents  that 
from  the  year  1791,  to  July  1,  1828,  the  enormous 
sum  of  ^22,010,554  68  cts.  has  been  expended  by  the 
State  and  by  Corporations;  on  canals,  rivers,  turnpike- 
roads,  rail  ways  and  bridges;  exclusive  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  counties  on  roads,  bridges,  &g.  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  sums  expended  by  the  state  prior  to 
1791. 

We  shall  also  show  that  additional  works  are  in  actual 
and  rapid  progress;  that  they  will  be  finished  in  three 
.years  from  the  present,  at  an  additional  expense,  esti- 
mated at  §12,450,000,  (exclusive  of  works  authorized, 
and,  for  constructing  which,  com]?anies  have  been  form- 
ed, but  have  not  determined  the  period  when  their 
works  shall  be  completed,)  making  a  grand  total  of 
34,460,554  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cerjtSj  expend- 
ed in  Pennsylvania  in  forty  years, — from  1791  to 
1831  for  internal  improvements.  It  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that,  within  the  three  years  which  we  have 
mentioned,  many  other  works  will  be  projected,  com- 
menced, and  partially  or  completely  executed. 

From  the  year  1791  to  1828,  265  companies  have 
been  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting-  various  internal  improvements.  1st.  Rail 
road,  canal  and  navigation  companies,  36:  of  which  14 
^lave  commenced  operations.-  of  the  22  remaining  it  is 
probable  that  8  or  9  wiU  commence  their  works. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  canals  and  rail  ways 
now  being  executed  by  the  state. 

Total  extent  of  rail  ways,  canals  and  slack  water  navi- 
gation autliorised  by  law,  2,021  2-3ds  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  works  abandoned.  Some  of  the  companies  are 
^iithorized  to  make  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the  works 
in  tl>e  form  of  canals,  rail  ways,  or  slack  water  naviga- 
tion, as  they  may  deem  most  expedient.  In  the  follow- 
ing list  we  mention  the  mode  adopted,  or  Intended  to  be 
adopted  by  them. 

Canals        ...       i233|    miles  authorized. 

Slack  water       -       -        220|  ■  — 

Railways    -       -       -        567  5-12   

Of  the  above  2021  2-3  miles,  436J  miles  have  been 
completed,  or  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  next 
month,  at  an  expense  of  ;^11, 019.495  18  cts. 

Canals    ...       -       30Xi  miles  completed. 

Slack  water    -      -  ■  »         117^   ■ 

Rail  ways       -      .  -     17|   ■ 

In  progress,  and  to  be  finished  in  three  years  from  the 
present:  905|  miles;  including  the  state  rail  ways  and 
canals,  although  parts  of  these  works  are  not  yet  actual- 
ly commenced.  . ,  ,  ..  _ 

Canals    -      •  746^ 
Slack  water    -       -      -  -       -  10 

Rail  ways       .       -       .       -  "    -       .  149^ 

Of  the  remaining  679  1-6  miles,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  greater  portion  will  be  commenced  and  finished 

*  This  calculation  supposes  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  way  will  not  be  constructed  within  the  period  men- 
tioned; if  otherwise,  the  statement  ought  to  be  ll-12ths 
nearly. 


within  a  few  years;  but  as  no  certain  time  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose;  as  some  of  the  projected 
works  may  be  abandoned;  or  other  modes,  or  routes,  be 
adopted;  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  describe  them 
at  present.  Several  of  the  companies  above  mentioned, 
were  authorised  by  the  legislature  to  construct  works 
of  greater  extent  than  we  have  indicated;  but  as  no  se- 
rious intention  of  availing  themselves  pf  the  privilege 
ever  was  entertained,  v/e  have  omitted  the  surplus. 

The  amount  of  lockage  on  the  works  copnpleted  and 
in  progress,  4618  feet;  exclusive  of  the  lockage  on  the 
Lacka waxen  canal  (part  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
canal  company's  v/orks)  and  exclusive  of  the  lockage 
on  the  works  authorized;  but  either  not  commenced,  or 
if  commenced,  the  period  of  their  completion  hereaf- 
ter, unknown.  Ascent  and  descent  overcome  by  rail- 
v/ays,  4637  feet  and  upwards;  (the  exact  amount  of 
which  is  unknown)  to  this  must  be  added  the  ascent 
and  descent  on  the  radway  of  the  canal  company  just 
mentioned;  and  of  a  few  minor  rail  roads  leading  to  iron 
works,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ipore  unifoimlty,  or  at  least 
correspondence,  or  proportion,  in  the  size  of  the  locks 
on  the  various  canals  has  not  been  required  by  law. 

Several  companies,  which  were  authorised  by  their 
charters  to  make  impro\  ements  by  canals  or  slack  water 
navigations,  by  Acts  pa.ssed  two  or  three  years  since,  have 
recently  obtained  permission,  by  supplementaiy  acts,  to 
make  railipays  in  lieu  thereof,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
iL'hich  has  taken  place  in  the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  rail 
roads.  The  commonwealth  has  abandoned  the  project 
of  piercing  the  Allegheny  mountains  by  the  tunnel  of 
four  miles  in  length  which  was  at  one  time,  seriously  con- 
templated. This  mountain  will  now  be  scaled  by  a  rail- 
way, a  far  more  eligible  plan. 

Firmly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  railways  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  economy,  convenience,  and  practicability  of 
their  structure,  as  well  as  the  economy, safety,  speed  and 
certainty  with  which  goods  can  be  conveyed  on  them 
throughout  the  whole  year;  we  rejoice  that  this  change 
in  sentiment  has  taken  place,  and  will  continue  to  take 
place,  until  the  time,  which  is  not  far  distant,  when  ca- 
nals  will  be  confined  to  the  very  few  situations  where  lo- 
cal circumstances  may  give  them  the  supeiiority.  How- 
ever much  the  friends  of  railways  may  regret  the  injudi- 
cious expenditure  of  capital  on  canals,  they  may  derive 
much  gratification  from  the  present  partial  adoption  by 
the  state  and  by  numerous  companies,  of  the  railway 
system :  a  system  which  several  states  in  the  union,  and 
several  Eiu'opean  governments  have  also  adopted,  in 
preference  to  canals. 

The  first  railways  constructed  in  Pennsylvania  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  since,  were  of  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, leading  from  mines,  quarries,  &c.  to  the  places  of 
consumption;  we  believe  that  these  works  were  for  ma- 
ny years,  the  only  railways  in  the  union.  The  first  Act 
passed  in  America  authorizing  a  company  to  construct  a 
railway  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  was  an 
Act  granting  permission  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  others  to 
make  a  railway  from  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  84^  miles.  As  the  parties 
did  not  execute  their  plan,  the  state  has  commenced  the 
work;  it  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  next  year:  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  attempted  by  a  government  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic:  tlie  precursor,  we  believe,  of 
many  others,  and  probably  the  first  link  of  the  great 
chain  which  will  finally  unite  the  lakes,  the  Ohio  and 
the  Delaware,  by  a  continuous  rail  road.  The  legisla- 
ture has  already  ordered  the  !-ailway  last  mentioned  to 
be  continued  to  York,  and  has  ordered  surveys  for  its 
further  continuance  to  the  west.  A  survey  has  also  been 
■  ordered  for  a  railway  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg, 
which  road  will  probably  be  united  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway. 
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The  sums  staied  in  the  following  list,  sometimes  differ 
from  the  statements  in  the  official  reports:  in  the  detail' 
ed  accounts  of  the  works  in  the  loiter  part  of  these  notes, 
this  apparent  discrepancy  imllbe  explained. 


WOHKS. 

Schuj'lkiil  and  Susquehanna  1 
Do.    and  Delaware  3 

Conewago,  East  and  West 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  old  canal 
Do.  do.       new  do. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Compan}' 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Compan}', 
on  their  works,  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  stocks,  8;c.  (to  July  1, 
1028) 

Union  Canal 


Sums  expended. 
440,000  00 

220,000  00 
100,000  00 
2,028,600  00 
2,490, ire  29 


1,100,718  79 
1,600,000  00 


Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Rail 

road  (the  part  in  Pa. )  440,000  00 

State  canals  and  Rail  ways,  (including 
the  sums  due  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month)  2,160,000  00 

Appropriations  for  clearing  rivers,  erect- 
ing piers,  harbours,  &C:  including  pri- 
vate expenditures  on  minor  works  440,000  OO 


11,019,495  IS' 

102  Turnpike  Roads,  extending  2^380 

miles  8,431,059  50 

49  Bridge?,  constructed  by  companies       2,560,000  00 


Total  expended  on  Roads,  Bridges,  and 
on  Inland  Navigation  from  1791,  to 
1828 


22,010,554  6S 


STATE  WORKS  131  PH0GR2SS. 

Canals. 


Canal  from 
Do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 


Dc".  do. 

Do.  do. 


Tioga,  or  New  York  line,  to  Northumberland  - 
Bald  Eagle  Creek  ditto 
Northumberland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  river  - 
Juniata  to  the  mouth  of  the  Swatai'a  ... 
Swatara  to  Columbia 

Juniata  (mouth)  to  Frankstown  (this  line  is  partly  to  be 
re-located;  this  estimate  is,  therefore,  only  an  approx- 
imation ------r-- 

Johnstown  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskeminetas  river 
Kiskeminetas  to  Pittsburg 

French  Creek,  feeder  of  21  miles,  (common  to  two  ca- 
nals; one  of  which  will  be  adopted  when  the  surveys 
now  in  progress  shall  be  finished)  the  first  route  by 
the  AEeghany  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie 

Pittsburgh  to  Erie  by  the  Ohio,  Beaver,  &c.  to  Con- 
neaut  Lake    -    _,  -,,  ..  -■„  ,. '-^  ,  - 

Easton  to  Bristol  ,    -  "  ,•■      »:  ■ '  ~    '  -  - 


Mail  Roads. 


Rail  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna,  ex- 
clusive of  fences,  damages,  he. 
do.    Columbia  to  York;  not  yet  located 
do.    Franksto\\Ti  to  Johnstown,  do.  (including  machine- 
ry)— this  estimate  of  the  cost  is  merely  a  supposi- 
tion --------- 


Do. 
Do. 


Length 
miles. 

Lockage 
feet. 

162 

377 

70 

102 

40 

88 

24 

51 

18 

36 

133 

594 

76 

563 

30 

81 

166 

t57 

167 

852 

60 

170 

84^ 
(15') 

41 


Ascent  and 
descent. 


2937 


Estimated  cost 
omitting  fractions. 


§  1,820,000 
670,000 
441,000 
461,000 
212,000 


2,000,000 
1,108.000 

686,000 


1,730,000 
686,596 


1,013,-019  00 


1,200,000 


Additional  statements  respecting  the  works  of  the  State  and  of  the  incoi-porated  Companies,  will  be  given  in» 
the  detailed  accounts  of  these  improvements,  v/hich  we  have  previously  referred  to. 


TURNPIKE  ROADS. 

Since  the  year  1792,  168  companies  have  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  making  about  3110  miles  of 
turnpike  roads;  102  have  gone  into  operation,  and  have 
constructed  nearly  2380  miles  of  roads  passable  at  all 
seasons,  at  an  expense  of  $8,431,059,50  cts. 

The  turnpike  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  extends 
62  miles,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1792,  finished  1794; 
at  an  expense  of  $465,000.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  turnpike  commenced  in  the  union' — other  turnpike 
foads  have  since  been  connected  with  it,  extending  from 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  Steubenville  on  the  Ohio; 
a  continuous  line  of  343  miles;  the  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  bridges,  has  exceeded  the  sums  expended  on 
the  celebrated  road  of  Napoleon  over  the  Simplon. 
We  do  not  intend  for  a  moment  to  contrast  these  roads, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  or  the  inge- 


nuitj-,  boldness  and  perseverance  displayed  in  stirmount- 
ing  them,  but  merely  make  the  above  "statement  in  rels 
tion  to  the  comparative  expenditure  on  them. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  state  is  traversed,  with  the 
numerous  turnpikes  which  extend  their  branches  to  the 
remotest  districts.  None  of  them  have  yielded  divi- 
dends  sufficient  to  remunerate  their  proprietore.-  most 
of  them  have  yielded  little  more  than  has  been  expend- 
ed in  their  repairs;  and  some  have  yielded  tolls  not  suf- 
ficient even  for  this  purpose,  and  consequentl}',  in  some 
cases  have  been  abandoned  by  their  proprietors.  But 
they  must  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  hai  ing  occa- 
sioned .an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  capital.  The 
stockholders  in  general  were  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
traversed,  and  consequently  benefitted  by  these  roads- 
or  they  were  merchants  interested  in  reducing  the  ex' 
pense  and  obtaining  a  cenainty  of  transportation;  vhiclj 
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objects  were  effected  by  these  roads.  "Before  their  cpn- 
struction»  regularity  of  transportation  was  impossible. 
During  the  rainy  season,  or  on  the  breaking,  up  of  the 
frost,  wagons  were  frequentlj'  detained  on-  the  road; 
sometimes  for  weeks.  I'he  merchandize  conveyed  in 
them  was  subject  to  ijijury  from  the  roughness,  and  dan- 
gerous condition  of  these  highways. 

The  i-eduction  in  the  expense  of  transportation,  ad- 
ded to  the  increased  value  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
three  great  turnpikes,  leading  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  Erie  and  Tioga,  have  amounted  to  a  sum, 
which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  exceeds  the  cost  of  con- 
structing, not  only  these  roads,  but  of  all  the  turnpikes 
in  the  state  collectively. 

It  cannot  however,  be  denied,  that  some  of  these 
roads  have  been  constructed  in  situations,  where  the 
commerce  of  the  country  did  not  justify  their  commence- 
ment; the  number  is,  however,  comparatively  small. 

The  system  of  road  making  is,  in  Pennsj'lvania,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  in  its  infancj'.  Mc' Adams' 
plan,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  has  been  practised  only 
in  two  or  three  cases,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
even  for  this  partial  introduction  of  it  we  are  indebted 
jTiore  to  circumstances  than  to  design.  The  centre  part 
of  our  roads  is  covered  with  stone  broken  to  the  size 
of  two,  three,  and  even  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter— sometimes  mixed  with  stones  of  a  much  larger 
size.  Tiie  foundation  of  the  road  is  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  a  larger  size,  weigliing  frequently  30  to  50 
pounds;  these  indue  season  enjoy  a  rotation  in  office, 
and  work  their  passage  to  the  surface,  to  the  no  small 
annoyance  of  the  traveller.  Tlie  depth  of  road  metal 
varies  from  ten  to  twenty  inches,  and  on  a  few  roads  it 
is  two  feet  in  some  places;  an  expenditure  of  materials 
much  greater  than  is  requisite.  As  materials  thus  ar- 
ranged will  not  bind,  eal-th,  or  gravel,  is  mixed  with 
them  to  assist  in  forming  a  temporary  smooth  surface. 
In"  due  season,  the  roads  are  covered  witii  mud,  and  in 
dry  weather  with  dust,  which  nuisances  are  generally 
permitted  to  accumulate  until  removed  by  the  agency 
of  the  wind  and  rain. 

The  convexity  of  the  svu-face  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  necessarj' to  carry  olFtlie  \vater,  if  properly 
prepared  materials  were  used.  The  present  plan  but 
partially  effects  this  object — carriages  generally  travel 
In  the  centre  of  the  road,  in  order  to  preserve  a  hori- 
zontal  'position:  hence,  ruts  are  formed  of  a  depth  suffi- 
cient to  appal  the  most  enterprising  traveller.  These 
ruts  of  course  form  receptacles  for  water;  hence,  the 
convexity  of  the  .turnpike  produces  the  very-  defect 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  Ditches,  without 
which  roads  cannot  be  preserved,  are  in  many  cases  un- 
provided; or  if  made,  they  are  frequently  neglected, 
and  of  course  soon  become  useless.  'J 'he  summer  roads, 
as  they  are  usually  called,  are  parallel  to  the  prepared 
roads,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  them.  They  are 
composed  of  the  natural  soil  without  any  admixture  of 
others,  and  they  are  preferred  in  good  weather,  to  the 
rough  surface  of  the  stoned  roads. 

As  the  turnpikes  are  elevated  above  the  summer 
roads,  sometimes  one  or  two  feet,  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  is  abrupt  and  frequently  dangerous. 

These  faults  which  we  have  described  are  common  to 
the  turnpikes  of  the  "Union  generally;  we  may  remark 
that  the  roads  of  Pemisylvania  are  constructed  with  a 
greater  regard  to  solidity  and  duration  than  those  in  the 
other  states.  No  angle  on  them  exceeding  five  degrees 
is  permitted  by  law,  and  few  roads  have  steeper  ascents 
than  3-^-°. 

The  expenses  bestowed  on  the  county  roads  and 
bridges  have  been  very  great,  but  from  the  loss  of  many 
county  documents,  &.c.  and  the  confusion  in  the  accounts, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  amount. 

BHIDGES. 

The  numerous  bridges  which  have  been  erected  over 
almost  every  stream  in  Pennsyhanisj  have  g:iven  it  the 


title  of  the  "State  of  Bridges."  It  is  impossible  to 
procure  a  list  of  their  number.  In  that  portion  of  the 
State  which  iS  east  of  tlie  Allegheny  mountains,  these 
structures  are  usually  composed  of  stone;  with  few  ex- 
ceptions they  rarely  exhibit  any  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  Hydraulic  lime  has  not  been  employed  in 
them  for  a  cement,  except  in  a  very  few  instances:  hence, 
they  are  exposed  to  injuries  which  render  frequent  re- 
pairs necessary. 

Some  of  the  county  bridges  have  been  constructed 
at  an  expense  of  30,  40,  and  even  60,000  dollai*s.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  part  of  our  design  to  describe,  the  wprks 
of  internal  improvement  which  have  been  effected  by 
the  counties.  Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  make  only  a 
few  remarks  on  the  bridges  erected  by  corporations. 
Sixty-one  companies  have  been  incorporated .  for  this 
purpose,  and  49  bridges  have  been  constructed  by  those 
which  have  gone  into  operation  at  an  expense  of  about 
$2,560,000. 

The  Schuylkill  permanent  bi-idge,  as  it  Is  commonly 
called,  was  the  first  great  structure  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed in  America.  It  was  erected  by  a  company  incorpo- 
rated in  the  year  1798.  The  foundation  of  the  westen* 
pier  is  upwards  of  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  river;  no  bridge  in  modern  times  presents  a  simi- 
lar instance;  the  difficulties  were  finally  subdued;  an«J 
the  structure,  with  its  appendages,  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  300,000  dollars. 

The  Lancaster,  or  upper  ferry  bridge,  which  is  situa- 
ted in  the  vicinity  of  that  which  we  have  just  mention- 
ed, is  composed  of  one  arch;  the  cord  of  which  is  348 
ft.  6  inches!  a  span  exceeding  that  of  any  bridge  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  (The  bridge  of  Schaffhausen, 
respecting  which  there  has  been  so  iTiuch  dispute,  we 
believe,  was  supported  by  the  pier  in  the  centre  of  the 
Khine.    It  is  however,  no  longer  in  existence.) 

In  1816-17,  a  bridge  stispended  from  iron  wires,  form- 
ing a  catenary  curve,  was  built  over  the  falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill,* near  Philadelphia.  The  success  of  this  novel  en- 
terprise  led,  at  a  very  recent  period,  to  the  introductiora 
of  bridges  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  into  Europe, 
where  the  experience  of  their  economy  has  occasioned 
their  multiplication.  Chain  bi'idg'es  which  have  since 
been  constructed  so  frequently,  were  introduced  at  the, 
same  place;  several  years  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  these  structures  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  wooden  bridges  of  Pennsylvania  are  unrivalled 
iTi  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  scientific  boldness  of 
design.  They  have  been  adopted  as  models  for  similar 
structures  in  several  parts  of  Europe  where  timber 
bridges  are  required. 

Having  now  presented  a  preUminary  and  general  view 
of  our  internal  improvements;  we  will  furnish  a  few  de- 
tails respecting  our  railways  and  works  of  inland  navi- 
gation. 

Some  interesting  letters  of  William  Penn,  Logan  and 
other  early  statesmen  of  Pennsylvania,  are  extant,  which 
contain  much  interesting  information  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads,  the  structure  of  bridges,  and 
the  clearing  of  riyer  channels  in  the  province.  The 
clear  views,  and  above  all,  the  pecuhar  foresight  dis- 
played in  this  correspondence,  would  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  perusal  at  the  present  day.  Wm.  Penn,  in 
his  'proposals  for  a  second  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Pemisylvania,'  published  in  the  year  1690,f  alludes  £o 
the  practicalDillty  of  effecting  a  'communication^  'by  wa- 
ter,' between  the  Susquehanna  and  a  branch  of  the  river 
Schuylkill.  The  extreme  brevity  of  this  paper,  will 
not  authorise  us  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  res- 
pecting the  7node  by  which  this  communication  was  in- 
tended to  be  effected;  but  the  tenor  of  his  language, 
the  infancy  of  his  colony,  the  modes  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse prevalent  at  that  early  period,  will  not  allow 

*  By  White  and  Hazard. 

t  Published  in  the  last  number  of  this  Register. 
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us  to  suppose,  that  even  the  prophetic  spu-it  of  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  foresaw,  far  less  projected,  the 
canal  which  was  commenced  exactly  one  century  from 
the  date  of  this  remarkable  letter.  Canals  and  turnpikes 
were  unknown  at  this  period,  even  in  Great  Britain,  we 
Ought  not,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  them  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Objects  of  more  real  importance  at  that  period,  claim- 
ed the  attention,  and  exercised  the  wisdom  and  libejall- 
'  ty  of  the  provincial  legislature;  roads  were  then  to  be 
constructed  through  the  primitive  forests;  marshes  were 
to  be  rendered  passable  by  causeways;  and  bridges  to 
be  thrown  over  the  minor  sti-eams;  rude  indeed  in  their 
structure,  but  requiring  all  the  enterprise,  and  all-the 
financial  resources  of  that  early  period.  Bridging  the 
Atlantic  and  bridging  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna, 
would  have  been  deemed  equally  feasible  projects  by 
our  ancestors.  Many  appropriations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  streams:  but 
it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  the  subject  of  canals 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  few  of  our  more  in- 
telligent citizens.  Numerous  letters  are  extant  which 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  not  merely  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  writers,  but  for  the  perfect  originality  of  the 
views  contained  in  them.  They,  prove  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  ike  Union  is  indebled  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  introduction  of  canals  and  turnpikes  to 
the  public  attention.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  some 
other  states,  not  only  to  assume  to  themselves  tlie  credit 
of  originating  these  means  of  commercial  intercourse, 
but  to  add  insult  to  injustice  by  ceaseless  efforts  to  de- 
preciate the  enterprise  of  Penhsylvania  in  order  to  ex- 
alt their  own  reputation.  Unfounded  assertions  will,  by 
frequent  repetition,  eventually  obtain  credit;  "magna 
est  Veritas  et  prevalebit,"  may  be  a  very  classical  and 
very  consoling  adage;  nevertheless,  experience  must 
convince  us,  that  persevering  detraction,  when  unoppo- 
sed, will  finally  effect  its  object.  Pennsylvania  has  too 
iriiplicitly  followed  the  advice  given  in  iEsop's  fables  in 
avoiding  the  evil  example  of  the  dog  therein  held  up  as 
a  warning,  which  grasping  at  the  shadow,  lost  the  sub- 
stance. She  has  obtained  the  substance,  by  Herculean 
exertions;  but  almost  lost  the  shadow — her  reputation 
for  enterprize,  by  her  apathy  or  indifference.  She  has 
abandoned  to  others,  not  only  the  task  of  assailing,  but 
the  duty  of  defending  her  character:  regardless  alike  of 
precept  as  well  as  example,  she  has  not  only  hidden  her 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  witnessed  without  indignation 
some,  even  of  her  own  citizens,  almost  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  the  works  which  their  own  efforts  had  crea- 
ted, and  assisting  to  sing  the  praises  of  other  states 
whose  only  claim  to  precedence  consists  in  the  unresist- 
ed, but,  we  venture  to  predict,  temporary  possession  of 
it  which  they  have  assumed. 

If  Pennsylvania  be  justly  liable  to  censure,  it  is  not 
for  her  supineness  and  want  of  enterprize;  it  is  not  for 
her  sins  of  o«ijss;o/!,  but  of  commission.  She  has  done 
what  she  ought  to  have  left  undone;  she  exercised  her 
energies  prematurely;  and  abortive  efforts  were  the  re- 
sult: she  was  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and 
her  example,  in  commencing  the  first  canal  to  connect 
the  eastern  and  western  waters,  which,  if  successfiil, 
would  have  stimulated  other  states  to  rivalry,  proved  by 
its  failure  abeacon  which  Vi'arned  themto  shun  her  course. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  correspondence  of  some 
of  our  citizens  respecting  the  introduction  of  canals — 
their  views  were  regarded  at  that  early  period  (between 
the  years  1750-60)  with  but  little  interest  in  Eng- 
land, and  excited  the  attention  of  but  few  individuals  in 
the  colonies:  nevertheless,  to  these  remote  efforts,  the 
earliest  projects  of  internal  improvement  in  various  por- 
tions of  our  country,  may  be  traced. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  whom 
■we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  introducing  the  subject  to 
the  public  attention.  If  our  information  be  correct,  we 
may  attribute  to  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  and 
to  Dr.  William  Smith,  provost  of  the  University  of 
No,  26„. 


Pennsylvania;  the  credit  of  being  the  first  labourers  in 
this  hitherto  untrodden  field.  Afterwards,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, the  financier  of  the  Resolution,  and  still  later,  Robert 
Fulton  the  engineer,  of  whom  Pennsylvania  is  so  justly 
proud,  lent  their  powerful  assistance.  To  describe  their 
efforts  in  detail,  would  require  volumes:  Our  limits  will 
permit  us  to  mention  merely  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent individuals  to  whose  patriotism  our  State  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  that  system,  whose  beneficial 
effects  we  too  frequently  experience,  without  feeling,' 
that  gratitude  which  is  so  justly  due  to  its  founders. 

Our  press  hasteemed  with  essays  and  pamphlets  which 
contributed  to  efi'ect  a  beneficial  change  in  public  opi- 
nion. The  writings  of  Turner  Camac,  William  J.  Duane 
and  Samuel  Breck,  Esqrs.  and  subsequently,  of  Gerard 
Ralston,  Richard  Peters,  jr.  and  Matthew  Carey,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  enumeration.  The  earh',  zealous, 
and  successful  labours  of  our  fellow  citizen  William  Leh- 
man, the  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  internal  improve- 
ments in  our  assembly,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten — and 
last,  though  not  least,  we  must  express  our  defep  obliga- 
tions, to  John  Sergeant,  president,  and  to  Joseph  IMTI- 
vaine,  Esq.  secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commission- 
ers of  this  state,  for  their  arduous  and  indefatigable  la- 
hours  in  the  same  caUse. 

We  have  previously  had  occasion  to  notice  the  earli- 
est efforts  to  introduce  canals  into  the  province;  these 
efforts  indicated  more  zeal  than  discretion.  Schemes 
were  proposed  whicli,  if  not  .ibsolutely  visionary,  at 
least  were  impracticable  at  that  period.  It  was  proposed 
to  execute  canals  in  districts,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  population,  but  little  advantage  could  be  re- 
ceived from  them;  consequentl}',  some  of  their  projects 
have  never  been  executed,  and  it  was  reserved  for  pos- 
terity to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of  others  of  their  de- 
signs. 

In  conformity  to  our  plan,  we  will  now  give  a  detail- 
ed statement  of  several  of  the  more  important  works  al- 
ready executed,  in  progress  or,  in  contemplation — com- 
mencing vvith  the  Union  Canal.  In  the  year  1762,  Da. 
Vid  Rittenhouse  (and  Dr.  William  Smith,  we  believe  at' 
the  same  time,)  surveyed  and  levelled  a  route  for  a  ca- 
nal to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Schu3dkill  rivers  by  means  of  the  Swatara  and  Tulpe- 
hocken  creeks.  The  Union  Canal,  which  has  since  ac- 
complished this  object,  passes  over  a  portion  of  this 
route;  the  first  which  was  .surveyed  for  a  canal  in  the 
colonies. 

The  views  of  tlie  projectors  of  this  work,  were  if  the 
difficulties  of  that  period  be  considered,  far  more  gigan- 
tic and  surprising  than  have  been  entertained  by  their 
successors  sin  any  part  of  the  union.  They  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  a  junction  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Delaware, 
on  a  route  extending  582  miles.  The  Alleghany  moun- 
tain intervening-,  presents  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet 
above  the  tide,  andwas  wisely  deemed  to  offer  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  acontinuous  navigation ;  a  portage  over 
this  section  was  accordingly  recommended:  (an  expe- 
dient which,  notwithstanding  our  present  command  of 
almost  unhmited  capital,  and  our  improvements  in  engi- 
neering, we  at  the  present  day  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt.)  The  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
route  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation;  if  the  channels  were  suitably  im- 
proved by  removing  rocks  and  sand  bans,  building  dams 
and  using  wing-  walls,  and  excavating  canals  at  a  few  of 
the  more  difficult,  or  otherwise  impassable  sections;  a 
scheme,  which  their  subsequent  experience  proved  to 
be  erroneous,  and  more  extensive  canals  were  pro- 
jected. 

Duly  to  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  that  age,  we 
ought  to  consider  -  hat  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missisippi,  was  almost  one  boundless  foresf;  a  wilder- 
ness uninhabited,  but  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  the 
scarcely  less  savage  Indians;  attainable  monied  capital' 
was  then  almost  unknown  in  the  colonies,  the  very  term; 
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"  eng'ineermg',"  was  equally  unknown  in  the  vocabulary 
of  those  dSiys.  No  canal  was  then  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land; Sankey  Brook  and  the  Duke  of"  Bridgewater's 
liad  l3eeii  commenced,  but  were  yet  unfinished.  Pub- 
lic opinion  even  there,  had  yet  to  learn  that  canals  were 
hot  visionary  undertaking's.  The  sneers  of  many  even 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered; nevertheless,  under  all  these  discouragements 
the  earliest  advocates  for  inland  navigation  ctmmcnced 
their  efforts  in  Pennsylvania.  Jn  1769  they  induced  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  order  a  survey  for  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  bay  v/ith  the  Dela- 
ware; a  work,  which  even  yet  is  not  finished.  These 
laudable  efforts  wei  e  duly  appreciated  by  the  provincial 
legislature;  which  finally  about  the  same  period  autho- 
rized a  .survey  on  a  route  extending  582  miles  to  Pitts- 
burg and  Erie.  This  survey  was  accordingly  perform- 
ed, and  a  report  made  strongly  recommending  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  was 
however  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  more  im- 
portant concerns  which  occupied  the  public  attention 
immediately  before  and  during  the  revolution.  After 
the  glorious  termination  of  th.it  sti  uggle,  the  spirit  of  in- 
tcrttal  imijrovement  began  to  animate  the  citizens  of 
other  states,  and  several  works  were  commenced  in  N. 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  canal  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  connecting  the  Chesapeake  bay 
Albemarle  Sound,  with  the  works  on  the  Potomac,  James 
and  Kappahannock  rivers,  were  commenced  and  parti- 
ally finished,  between  the  years  1786  and  1791.  But 
these  works  were  all  partial  and  incomplete;  local  in 
their  benefit,  and  evincing  little  boldness  or  skill  in  their 
plans  or  execution. 

The  great  project  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  allowed 
to  slumber,  but  'it  was  only  to  acquire  fresh  vigour  by 
repose.  It  had  not  been  forgotten  nor  relinquished.— 
The  time  had  now  arrived  to  commence  this  gigantic 
enterprise;  accordingly  on  the  29th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  1791,  the  legislature  incorporated  a  joint 
stock  company  to  efiTect  a  portion  of  the  plan.  Kobert 
Morris,  David  Rittenhcuse,  William  Smith,  Tench  Fran- 
cis and  others  were  named  in  the  bill  as  commissioners. 
The  company  was  authorised  to  connect  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Schuylkill,  by  a  canal  and  slackwater  naviga 
tion;  and  thus  acccmplish  the  first  link  in  the  great 
chain  by  which  they  intended  eventually  to  connect 
Erie,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

The  intention  of  connecting  the  Eastern  with  tlie 
Western  and  North  Western  parts  of  the  state  is  distinct- 
ly expressed  in  this  act,  and  in  a  subsequent  act  passed 
in  the  following  year  (April  10,  1792).  The  policy  of 
effecting  such  works  by  joint  stock  companies,  assisted 
by  legislative  encouragement,  is  also  distinctly  stated; 
a  policy  combining  the  vigilance  of  private  fnterest  in 
the  expenditure  of  money,  with  the  ample  and  certain 
resources  of  the  public  treasury.  All  persons  who  are 
conversant  with  the  history  of  public  works  throughout 
the  world,  will  assent  to  the  expediency  of  this  plan: — 
when  the  public  is  the  sole  paymaster,  extravagance, 
imposition  and  negligence  are  the  almost  inevitable  con- 
sequences. In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  this 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  every  canal 
(with  the  exception  of  two,  intended  chiefly  for  mditary 
purposes)  has  been  made  by  individuals  or  companies, 
who  have  been  frequently  assisted  by  parliamentary 
bounty. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  opposite  plan 
is  usually  pursued,  the  evils  which  we  have  previously 
mentioned,  almost  universally  prevail.  Baron  Dupin,  in 
his  valuable  treatise  on  the  public  works  of  Great  Britain, 
most  ably  and  convincingly  describes  these  evils. 

The  success  which  it  is  alleged  has  attended  the  exe- 
cution of  the  grand  canal  by  the  state  of  New  York,- 
may  perhaps  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  opinion. 

But  the  exception  is  only  apparent;  the  splendour  of 
the  result  threw  a  veil  over  the  many  abuses  which  oc- 
curred during  the  prosecution  of  that  work;  some  ol 


these  abuses  are  already  known  to  the  public,  and' 
doubtless  many  remain  concealed.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  public  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  union.  The  instances  are  extremely  few  in 
which  the  benefits  necessarily  resulting  from  this  plars 
will  so  far  cdunterbalaT\ce  the  evil,  as  to  render  neces- 
sary its  adoption.  The  unatsistcd  efforts  of  individual?.' 
when  at  once  protected  and  restrained'by  judicious  acts 
of  incorporation,  will  be  usually  sufficient  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  accomplishing  such  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, as  the  public  welfare  may  really  require.  If 
sftch  works  should  require  the  expencUture  of  larger 
sums  than  an  incorporated  compaTiy  can  procure,  the 
public  treasury  may  tb'n  be  required  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Such  accordingly  has  been  the  policy  of 
Pennsylvania.  Until  recently,  nearly  all  the  turnpike 
roads,  bridges,  canals  and  rail  ways,  in  the  state,  were; 
executed  by  chartered  companies;  the  state  frequently 
subscribing-  to  the  stock,  or  making  liberal  donations  in 
aid  of  the  projects. 

In  sonie  cases,  where  the  commonwealth  subscribed 
for  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  stock,  or  incautiously 
advanced  the  funds,  fraud,  and  extravagance  in  the  ma- 
nagement, were  the  almost  inevitable  consequences. — 
We  therefore  deem  it  peculiarly  fortunate,  that,  the 
preamble  to  the  charter  of  the  first  companies  autho- 
rised to  make  internal  improvements,  contains  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  principle  for  which  we  have  been 
contending.  As  a  further  investigation  of  this  subject 
would  occasion  a  digression  from  the  immediate  subject 
\yhich  are  engag-ed  in  examining:  we  will  resuilie 
our  description  ol^  the  proceedings  of  the  second  com- 
pany to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  viz.  the 
ccmpany  incorporated  10th  of  April,  1792,  to  effect  a 
junction  of  the  Delaware  with  the  Schuylkill  river,  by 
a  canal  extending  from  Korristown  to  Philadelphia;  a 
distance  of  17  miles.  The  Schuylkill  riifer  from  the 
former  city  to  Keading-  was  to  be  iemporarily  improv- 
ed; and  thusfoim  with  the  works  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill  company,  an  uninterrupted  water  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  state;  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  we  have  previously  remarked,  of  extending'  the 
chain  to  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Experience  soon  con- 
vinccfd  the  two  companies  that  a  greater  length  of  canal 
w.  s  requisite,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  im- 
proving tlie  channels  of  the  rivers;  hence  the  company 
last  mentioned,  determined  (in  compliance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Weston,  a  British  engineer,  whom 
they  had  imported  for  their  service,)  to  extend  {Tieir  ca- 
nal from  river  to  river,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  .Iii  con- 
junction with  the  former  company  they  nearly  con - 
pleted  15  miles  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  two 
works;  comprising  much  rock  excavation,  heavy  em- 
bankments, extensive  deep  cuttings,  and  several  locks, 
which  were  constructed  with  bricks.  In  consequence 
of  the  commercial  difficulties,  (in  which  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  chief  stockholders  were  shortly  after 
involved,)  both  companies  were  compelled  to  suspend 
their  opei-ations  after  the  expenditure  of  ^5440,000. — 
The  suspension  of  these  works,  and  same  years  after  Of 
the  Chespeake  and  Delaware  canal,  had  a  most  disas- 
trous effect  on  every  similar  work  which  was  projected 
for  man)'  years  afterwards.  Frequent  attempts  were 
made  from  the  year  1795  to  resume  operations;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  the  stale  had  immediately,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  embariassment,  bestowed  that 
libel  al  pecuniary  assistance,  (which  it  eventually  prof- 
fered when  too  late,)  that  these  canals  would  have 
been  completed,  and  some  of  their  patriotic  and  enter- 
prising projectors  rescued  from  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  the  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
companies  of  $300,000,  which  was  subsequently  tender- 
ed by  the  state,  ,these'coi'poratiosis  contiimed  to  main- 
tain a  mere  languishing  existence. 

In  the  year  1811,  these  two  bodies  (which  were  chief- 
ly composed  of  the  same  individuals,)  were  re-organis&d 
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and  united  by  an  act  of  assembly,  into  one  company — 
styled,  "tlie  Union  Canal  Company." 

In  (his  act  they  are  i-peciculy  duthorhed  to  esyfetid  their 
cmialfrom  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  uith  the  privileg-e 
of  making-  such  further  extension,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  state  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  As  this  work 
may  be  justl\'  styled  the  gTcat  parent  of  all  the  canals 
vs'hich  have  since  been  executed  in  our  country;  inas- 
much as  it  -was  projected,  sun  eyed,  described  and  held 
up  for  the  imitation  of  other  states,  long-  ere  the  subject 
of  canals  had  attracted  attention  in  any  oth€r  part  of  the 
union;  (although  the  disasters  which  we  have  previous- 
ly mentioned,  retai-ded  its  eonrpletion  until  a  very  recent 
period)  the  interest  which  consequently  attaches  to  its 
history,  induces  us  at  present  to  describe  it  more  mi- 
nutely. 

As  lai-ge  sums  were  required  to  resume  operations 
with  success  on  this  canal;  the  legislatiu-e  by  an  Act 
passed  ?,Iai-ch  29th,  1819,  granted  an  interest  of  6  per 
cent,  to  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  to  be  raised  for  this 
purpose :  this  interest  was  tc  be  taken  from  the  proceeds 
of  tJie  lottery  before  mentioned.  By  an  additional  Act 
March  26th,  1821,  the  . State  guaranteed  this  interest  by 
a  pledgee  to  supply  anj-  deficiency  of  interest  which  the 
lottery  could  not  produce.  A  monopoly  of  lotteries 
was  also  granted  to  the  company;  thus  lessening  the 
evils  resulting-  from  this  pernicious,  extravagant,  and 
demoralising-  species  of  gambling-.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  State  permitted,  or  ratlier  sanctioned, 
the  continuance  of  a  system  which  the  reflecting-  class 
of  our  citizens  have  earnestly  endeavoiu-ed  to  abolish. 
The  limited  benefit  which  lias  resulted  from  this  lottery, 
could  have  been  obtained  b}-  other  means,  equally  effi- 
cient, more  honorable  to  the  character  of  our  common- 
wealth, and  less  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens. 
The  excellence  of  the  end  proposed,  has  been  frequent- 
ly offered  as  an  apology  for  the  means  employed  in  ef- 
fesctingit:  but  this  endeavour  to  sanction  the  use  of  v  i- 
cious means  has  a  tendency  not  to  justify,  but  to  ag-gra^ 
yate  the  offence. 

The  additional  subscriptions  which  were  obtained  in 
consequence  of  this  legislative  encouragement,  enabled 
the  managers  to  resume  their  operations  this  year,  [1821 .] 
The  line  of  the  canal  was  re-located,  the  dimensions  chan- 
ged and  the  whole  workfinished  in  about  O^xarsfromthis 
period;  although  37  years  had  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  and  65  years  from  the  date  of 
tlie  first  surve}-. 

The  Union  Canal  is  nearly  80  miles  in  length  from 
Middletown  on  the '  Susquehanna  to  a  point  on  the 
Schuj'lkilla  short  distance  below  Reading,  (exclusive  of 
a  pool  and  towing  path  of  2  miles  73  chains  on  the  lat- 
ter river,  and  of  tire  navigable  feeder  from  the  Swatara 
of  6 J  miles,  &c.)  the  total  extent  including  the  present 
length  of  the  branches  is  89  miles.  It  is  calculated  for 
boats  of  25  to  30  tons  burthen. 

At  Middletown,  it  is  connected  with  the  grand  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  leading  to  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  to  Tioga 
in  the  north,  and  to  the  -Bald  Eagle  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  At  Reading,  it  is  connected  with 
the  works  of  the  Schuylkill  navigation  company  leading 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  course  of  this  canal  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  rivers 
Tulpehocken  and  Swatara,  a  route  rendered  necessary 
by  the  bold  and  abrupt  declivities  which  invariably  pre- 
vail on  the  margins  of  those  streams. 

The  lockage  of  519  feet  is  overcome  by  93  lift  and  2 
^ard  locks;  wliich  are  75  feet  in  length,  and  8  feet  6 
inches  in  breadth,  (two  of  the  locks  which  overcome  a 
height  of  16  feet  connect  tliis  canal  with  the  state  works 
on  the  Susquehanna;  they  were  constructed  by  the 
Commonwealth.)  The-canal  is  36  feet  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, 24  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  4  feet  in  depthi  43 
waste  weirs,  49  culverts,  135  bridges,  12  small  and  2 
large  acqueducts,  together  with  12  miles  of  sohd  stone 
walls  to  protect  the  work  from  the  abrasion  of  the 
streams,  have  been  built. 


The  canal  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  sections:  the 
eastern,  the  summit,  and  the  westeni. 

The  eastern  is  37  miles,  61  chains  in  length,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  towing  path  and  pool  of  3  miles  42 
chains.  It  has  a  descent  of  311  feet,  overcome  by  54 
lift  and  2  guard  locks. 

The  summit  is  6  miles  78  chains  in  length;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  navigable  feeder  which  at  present 
extends  6f  miles.  This  summit  passes  over  a  limestone 
district;  much  deep  excavation  in  rock  was  required. 
In  consequence  of  tlie  many  fissures  which  abound  in 
limestone  rocks,  the  usual  expedient  of  puddhng  did 
not  succeed  in  retaining  the  water  in  the  summit.  On 
other  parts  of  the  canal  the  application  of  old  tan,  which, 
we  believe  is  a  novelt}-  in  engineering,  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  leaks;  but  after  many  experiments,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  plank  this  section  throughout;  which 
measure  was  attended  with  success. 

On  the  Schu3'lkill  Navigation  Company's  canal  near 
Reading,  which  passes  over  the  same  limestone  foi-ma- 
tion,  a  similar  expedient  was  adopted.  In  both  cases 
the  plan  was  successful. 

On  this  section,  the  canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  of 
729  feet  in  length,  18  feet  in  width,  and  16  feet  liigh, 
excavated  in  sohd  rock;  the  largest,  v/e  believe,  in  the 
Union.* 

This  summit  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  the  Swatara 
conducted  to  it  by  the  feeder  already  mentioned;  as  the 
summit  is  above  the  level  of  the  feeder;  two  large  water 
wheels  and  pumps  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  water  to  the  requisite  height.  Two  steam 
engines,  one  of  120,  the  second  of  100  horse  power, 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  feeder  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  water  works.  The  small  feeder 
from  tliese  engines  to  the  summit  is  4  miles  in  length, 
5  feet  wide,  2  feet  deepj  and  has  a  descent  of  7  feet. 

The  company  formerlj-  intended  to  continue  the  navi- 
gable feeder  to  the  vicinitj'  of  the  coal  mines  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Swatara:  a  survey  extending  21  (?) 
miles  '.vas  rnade  for  this  pm-pose.  "\Ve  believe  that  they 
have  abandoned  this  design,  and  that  they  will  substi- 
tute a  railu-ay  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance;  thence 
branches  will  be  continued  to  the  mines,  at  the  expense 
of  their  proprietors.  AVe  may  mention  that  the  com- 
panj'  which  was  incorporated  two  years  smce  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  Stony  creek  from 
their  mines  to  the  Susquehanna,  have  abandoned  their 
plan,  and  ai-c  now  prepai-ing  to  construct  a  railway  from 
their  collieries  to  the  feeder  which  we  have  just  de^. 
scribed;  another  instance  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  railways. 

The  western  division  of  the  Union  Canal  is  33  miles 
4  chains  in  length,  to  which  must  be  added  60  chains  of 
pool  and  towing  path.  The  descent  of  208^  feet  is 
overcome  by  39  locks. 

Every  part  of  this  work  is  finished  in  the  most  neat 
and  substantial  manner,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 
company  and  then-  agents.  M'e  cannot,  however,  ex- 
tend our  admiration  from  tlie  construction  to  the  plan  of 
this  work.  Vr'e  have  already  stated  the  size  of  the  locks 
and  tlie  tonnage  of  the  boats  used  on  this  navigation; 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  is  a  canal  of  sinall section, 
-intended  for  boats  of  25  to  30  tons,  to  be  drawn  by  one 
horse.  In  some  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished respecting  this  work,  it  is  stated  that  these  dimen- 
sions  and  this  plan  of  navigation  are  the  best  suited  for 
general  adoption.  The  opinions  of  some  engineers  who 
have  been  cons'alted  in  relation  to  this  canal,  have  been 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine.  But  as  some 
of  these  engineers  have  on  this  subject,  given  at  differ- 
ent times,  the  most  contradictory  opinions;  their  eyj» 

*  The  first  tunnels  which  were  excavated  in  the  Union 
were  in  Penns3  lvania:  there  are  two  on  the  Conemaugh, 
one  on  the  Union,  one  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  one 
still  unfinished  near  Mauch  Chunk.  We  do  not  include 
the  small  tunnels,  levels  or  adits,  leading  from  mines. 
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dence  is  worse  tlian  worthless.  The  opinion  of  some 
engineers  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  canals  of  small 
section  has  also  been  quoted. 

These  opinions,  however,  are  entertained  by  very  few 
in  that  country,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
applied  in  this  State. 

Unquestionably,  canals  of  small  section  can  be  made 
in  less  time,  with  Jess  expense,  and  require  less  water, 
than  canals  of  larg-e  section;  and  may  therefore  be  fre- 
quently more  beneficial  to  a  company  than  the  latter, 
particularly  if  the  amount  of  the  ti  ade,  or  rather  of  the 
tolls,  be  not  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  canal.  But  to 
the  public  at  large — to  those  using  the  navigation,  the 
expense  of  transportation  is  muci)  less  on  the  large  ca- 
pal;  for  two  men,  one  boy  and  a  horse,  are  required  for 
every  boat  of  25  tons.  The  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional horse,  which  will  occasion  but  a  very  small  ad- 
dition to  the  expense,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  boat  of  45 
or  50  tons.  In  our  common\iealth  it  may  be  thus 
stated: 

2  men  at  75  cts.  each  =  150 

1  boy  at  50  —  =50 

1  horse  -  50  —   ==  50 


$  2,50  for  25  tons,  or  10  cents 
per  ton  fur  a  given 
distance. 

2  men  at  75  each  =  1,50 

1  boy  at  50          =  50 

2hoj'ses-50          =  1,00 


$  3,00  for  50  tons,  or  only  6  cents' 
per  toi>  for  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

To  each  of  these  estimates  must  be  added  the  toll, 
which  will  be  less  on  the  small  canal.  If  therefore  the 
increased  toll  (which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  on  the 
large,  and  consequently  more  expensive  canal,)  be  less 
than  the  amount  s.aved  in  the  transpoitation  thereon:  it 
^vill  conduce  more  to  the /i!;i/i'c  interest  to  adopt  it;  if 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained,  particularly 
if  sjich  canal  be  intended  to  communicate  with  canals  of 
large  section,  and  of  great  extent.  The  latter  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Union  Canal,  which  is  connected  at  each 
end  with  extensive  canals,  on  which  the  locks  are  17 
feet  wide.  On  the  Schuylkill  Canal  which  is  usually 
only  36  feet  wide,  although  the  locks  are  17  feet  wide, 
boats  of  only  12  feet  beam  are  used;  but  this  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  improper  size  of  the  canal.  Even  these  boats 
cannot  be  used  on  the  Union  Canal.  Hence  boats  must 
either  be  unloaded  at  its  extremities,  or  they  must  pro- 
ceed in  pairs  linked  together;  an  inconvenient  expedi- 
ent resorted  to  in  England  only  in  a  very  few  cases  and 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances;  their  example  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  Union  Canal.  Even  in  England 
the  inconvenience  experienced,  has  in  some  cases  in- 
duced the  canal  companies  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
canals  which  were  formerly  made  too  narrow. 

It  has  been  stated  that  small  locks  can  be  p.assed  with 
greater  rapidity  than  locks  of  larger  size;  this  statement 
does  not  submit  a  correct  view  of  the  question;  for  al- 
though a  boat  of  25  tons  can  be  passed  through  a  small 
Iock,^in  rather  less  time  than  a  boat  of  50  tons  through  a 
lock  adapted  to  it;  the  difference  in  time  is  inconsider- 
able; and  in  the  latter  case  twice  the  tonnage  is  passed 
through  in  that  time :  hence  more  time  is  consumed  in 
passing  a  given  amount  of  trade  through  small  locks. 

The  Union  Canal  Company  has  been  attacked  with 
more  acrimony  for  adopting  small  locks  than  is  consist- 
ent with  justice.  The  argument  that  their  canal  ought 
to  be  adapted  for  the  passage  of  the  boats  and  arks  now 
used  on  the  Susquehanna,  is  in  our  opinion  untenable. 
But  if  any  defence  of  the  company  be  necessary,  it  may 
be  safely  based  on  the  scarcity  of  water  which  was  ori- 
g:inally  apprehended;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  funds, 
;jnd  the  uncertainty,  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  com- 


mencement of  tlie  great  Pennsylvania  cana).  It  is  how- 
ever  to  be  regretted  that  the  ample  and  unexpected 
supply  of  water  which  has  since  been  obtained,  has  not 
induced  them  to  alter  the  size  of  their  canals  and  locks. 

Some  persons  unacquainted  with  the  capacity  of  this 
canal,  entertain  apprehensions  that  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna;  but  if  we 
consider  that  the  rafts  on  that  river  will  ■probably  always 
find  a  cheaper  access  to  market  by  floating  down  the 
stream  than  by  any  artificial  highway;  a  little  calcula- 
tion will  convince  us  that  little  difficulty  need  be  appre- 
hended for  many  years. 

The  rail  way  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  will  un- 
doubtedly obtain  a  very  large  share  of  the  tiade  of  the 
Susquehanna;  but  this  would  be  the  result  whatever 
might  be  the  capacity  of  the  canal. 

Tliese  rival  works,  will  afibrd  an  excellent  practical 
demonstration  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  rail  ways 
and  canals,  leading  from  the  same  points  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  an  official  statement 
of  the  cost  of  this  canal;  the  accounts  have  not  yet 
been  prepared  for  publication;  they  will  at  another  time 
be  submitted  to  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  we  be- 
lieve that  we  may  safely  state,  that  §1,600,000  has  been 
expended  on  this  work;  including  the  sums  raised  by 
lotter}",  and  excluding  the  sums  expended  on  the  old 
work,  and  the  recent  loan  of  S300,000. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  Union  Canal  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  state  that  several 
of  the  managers  of  this  company  have  been  distinguish- 
.  ed  for  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  general  Internal  im- 
provements of  the  state. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 

This  series  of  canals  and  slack  water  navigation  is  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Union  Canal 
near  Reading.  The  works  w  hich  were  executed  by  the 
old  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Canal  Compan)^,  were 
first  suspended  and  afterwards  abandoned  as  we  have 
previously  stated.  A  few  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  on  the  rivers.  A  dam  with  a  canal  and 
locks  were  erected  at  the  falls  near  Philadelphia,  in 
1814. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1815,  a  new  company  was  in- 
corporated to  resume  the  works  on  this  river,  and  to 
continue  them  from  Philadelphia  to  Mill  creek,  one  of 
the  tributaries,  or  head  waters  of  the  Schuylkill;  a  dis- 
tance of  108  miles.  The  legislature  in  their  wisdom 
compelled  the  company  to  commence  their  operations 
near  each  end  of  the  route  simultaneously;  thus  render- 
ing the  works  perfectly  useless  until  their  completion; 
which  was  effected  in  the  year  1825.  Some  parts  of 
the  works  are  still  incomplete,  but  the  whole  line  is 
navigable.  The  canals  extend  63,  and  the  pools  45 
miles. 

The  steepness  of  the  rocky  banks  of  tliis  river,  &c. 
rendered  the  execution  of  a  continuous  canal  impractica- 
ble: hence,  canals  and  pools  alternately  have  been  sub- 
stituted. Thirty -three  dams,  built  in  a  solid,  and  we  be- 
lieve, durable  manner,  create  pools,  or  supply  canals,  for 
the  whole  extent.  A  tow  path  sometimes  on  the  right 
and  sometimes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  provided. 
The  boats  traverse  the  pools  with  great  facility  and  ra^ 
pidity,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  expanse  of  water. 
The  company  now  regret  that  the  canals  have  been  con; 
structed  on  so  large  a  portion  of  the  route. 

This  river  furnishes  one  of  the  very  few  instances, 
where  improving  the  bed  of  the  river  by  dams,  Stc.  has 
proved  to  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  a  canal.  At  Fair 
Mount,  the  extremity  near  the  city,  the  city  corporation 
have  erected  a  dam  1,478  feet  in  length,  together  witK 
-a  canal  and  locks,  at  an  expense  of  ^331,268,  including 
the  damages  paid  to  individuals.  The  water  power 
thus  created  is  employed  in  pumping  water  to  a  reser- 
voir which  is  103  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  thence 
it  is  distributed  chiefly  in  cast  iron  pipes  throughout  the 
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city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining-  districts.  These 
works,  notwithstanding'  some  defects,  are  not  equal- 
led on  this  continent;  and  we  believe,  are  not  sur- 
passed in  Europe.  When  the  additional  wheels  and 
machinery  shall  be  erected,  10,000,000  of  gallons  of 
water  will  be  raised  everj'  day;  at  present  only  four 
pumps  havebeen  finished;  they  can  raise  about  5,000,000 
of  gallons  per  diem.  Two  of  the  largest  steam  engines 
in  the  Union  are  provided  to  maintain  the  supply  in  case 
of  accident  occurring  to  tlie  dam.  The  expenditures 
on  the  Philadelphia  water  works  since  their  commence- 
ment have  been  enormous;  but  the  health,  cleanliness, 
and  comfort,  together  with  the  preservation  of  the  city 
from  fii-e,  which  have  been  the  results,  have  been  cheap- 
ly purchased. 

We  pre\'iously  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  objects  to 
be  effected  by  the  old  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  canal 
company,  was  the  supply  of  Philadelphia  with  water. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  company,  the  privilege  was 
vested  in  the  Union  Canal  companj'.  The  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  a  copious  supply  of  wholesome 
water,  admitted  of  no  delay;  and,  as  no  measures  were 
adopted  for  this  purpose  by  the  canal  company,  the  city 
corporation  undertook,  and  have  completed,  this  noble 
enterprize,  which  is  now  the  pride  of  Philadelphia. 

The  descent  in  the  river  Schuylkill  is  overcome  by 
129  locks — each  80  feet  long  and  17  broad;  the  canals 
connected  with  them  are  generally  36  feet  wide  and  3^ 
deep;  in  some  places  they  are  wider  and  deeper.  In  a 
few  difficult  passes,  the  canals  are  not  more  than  30  feet 
wide  for  short  distances.  Hence,  boats  of  only  12  or  13 
feet,  conveying  30  tons,  are  used  on  this  river;  a  great 
waste  of  water  and  time  in  passing  the  locks  is  the  re- 
sult. Five  of  the  new  locks  near  Mill  creek  are  only  13 
feet  6  inches  wide.  These  locks  are  near  the  coal 
mines  ;  which,  at  present,  partly  supply  Philadelphia 
with  coal. 

The  construction  as  well  as  the  plan  of  tliis  work  may 
be  mentioned  as  defective.  The  limited  knowledge  of 
engineering  which  was  possessed  in  the  Union  at  the 
time  of  its  commencement,  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  its 
defects.  It  is  the  most  arduous  and  expensive  enter- 
prize yet  achieved  by  individual  efforts  in  our  countr3^ 
The  lockage  is  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  New  York 
canal;  much  rock 'excavation,  embanking,  and  the  first 
tunnel  attempted  in  the  Union  were  executed. 

Sums  expended  by  the  present  com- 
pany      -      -      -  _    -      -  2,190,176,39 

Do  by  -  -  -  city  corpora- 
tion on  the  dam  and  canal  at  Fair 
Mount  exclusive  of  the  water  works  300,000,00 

Do  by  -  -  old  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware  canal  company,  on 

the  abandoned  route,  about       -  210,000,00 

Legislative  appropriations  and  private 
expenditures  on  the  river  before 
1815,  not  known;  supposed  not  to 

exceed       -       -       -       -       -  20,000,00 

 to  be  expended  by  the  present 

company,  to  complete  the  work  50,000,00 

Having  now  described  the  main  line  of  the  navigation, 
we  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  a  description  of  the  branch- 
es. Several  companies  have  been  incorporated,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  them,  within  two  or  three  years. 

The  most  important  company  was  authorized  in  1827, 
to  improve  the  little  Schuylkill  by  dams,  locks,  &c.  or 
by  a  canal. 

By  a  supplementary  Act  of  the  session  of  the  last  le- 
gislature, they  obtained  permission  to  substitute  a  rail- 
war/.  Mr.  Robinson,  an  engineer  of  great  abilities,  is 
at  present  engaged  in  surveying  the  route,  up  to  the 
Broad  Mountain,  thence  to  Berwick  on  the  Susquehan- 
na; a  distance  of  about  52  miles.  This  presents  the 
most  eligible  route  to  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. We  believe  that  this  road  will  eventually  be 
executed.  The  present  company  are  authorised  to  make 


only  a  portion  of  it:  but  they  have  not  yet  commenced 
active  operations;  much  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
survey  now  in  progress. 

In  1826,  a  company  was  authorised  to  make  a  railway 
from  Pottsville,  near  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  to  Dan- 
ville on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna:  a  dis- 
tance of  about  41  miles  by  the  suvvey.  By  a  supple- 
mentary Act  they  are  authorised  to  extend  branches  to 
Sunbury  and  to  Catawissa;  the  length  of  these  branches 
will  not  be  less  than  19  miles.  Mr.  Robinson,  whom  we 
have  previously  mentioned,  is  engaged  in  locating  this 
rail  road.  The  stock  of  these  two  companies  is  not  yet 
taken.  The  present  surve)'s  ai-e  performed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 

Several  companies  have  been  authorised  to  improve 
Mill  creek,  the  West  Branch,  and  Norwegiaji  creek  by 
canals,  or  slack  water  navigation.  These  plans  have 
not  yet  been  executed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  rail- 
ways  will  be  substituted  for  them.  A  company  has 
been  authorised  (1828)  to  make  a  railway  from  Mine 
hill  to  Pottsville;  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done. 

Another  company  was  incorporated  1828,  to  construct 
a  canal  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance 
of  about  3  miles.  A  tide  lock  is  to  be  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  line;  it  will  pass  near  the  southern  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Including  the  bridg-es  and 
damages,  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  cost  about  $300,000. 
It  is  contemplated  to  commience  the  work  this  season, 
if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  procured;  which,  we  think, 
extremely  doubtful,  as  the  work  will  probably  be  the 
least  eligible  investment  for  capital  of  all  the  projected 
works  in  this  State.  If  this  work  should  ever  be  made, 
it  will  probably  meet  with  the  same  fate  Avhich  befel  the 
Tiber  creek  canal  in  Washington,  which,  after  consum-. 
ing  the  capital  of  the  proprietors,  and  becoming  the 
grave  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  was  finally  aba^ 
ted  as  a  nuisance,  by  filling  it  up. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigaiion  Company. 

March  20,  1818,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  Messrs. 
White  and  Co.  to  improve  the  Navigation  of  the  river 
Lehigh;  they  soon  aftewards  commenced  operations, 
and  were  finally  incorporated  with  others  into  a  com> 
pany  with  the  above  title,  Februaiy  13th,  1822.  The 
privileges  bestowed  by  the  charter  were  more  ample 
and  dangerous  than  our  legislature  were  aware  of  at  the 
time.  More  caution  has  been  displayed  in  theii"  subse- 
quent legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  company  continued  operations  by  completing 
only  a  descending  navigation.  This  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  their  coal  and  lumber  to  mar- 
ket, the  chief  inducement  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  company. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted;  13  dams  and  sluices 
of  a  peculiar  and  novel  form  were  buUt,  and  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  bed  of  the  river  were  removed.  The  dams 
eftected  a  double  purpose;  they  created  pools  of  deep 
and  navigable  water,  and  acted  as  reservoirs.  At  cer- 
tain fixed  periods  when  the  boats,  or  rather  ai-ks,  were 
all  in  attendance  at  the  dam,  the  sluices  permitted  the 
boats  to  pass  with  gi-eat  rapidity;  but  they  consumed  a 
vast  quantity  of  water  and  were  only  calculated  for  a 
descending  trade;  below  the  dam  and  sluice  the  sudden 
influx  of  water  created  an  artificial  freshet,  which  not 
only  increased  the  depth,  but  also  the  rapidity  of  the 
river.  On  the  arrival  of  the  boats  at  the  next  dam  be- 
low, the  same  process  was  repeated.  On  the  Delaware 
river  as  far  as  Trenton,  the  natural  channel  of  the  river 
was  used;  below  Trenton  to  the  city,  a  steam  tow  boat 
was  employed  to  tow  the  ai'ks  in  gangs  of  18  or  20  to- 
gether. The  planks,  with  which  the  arks  were  builtj 
are  sold  on  their  an'ival  in  Philadelphia. 

After  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  the 
company  resolved  to  alter  their  plans,  and  to  make  a 
lock  navigation,  on  which  steam  boats  might  be  employ- 
ed.   Accordingly  a  lock  was  built,  measuring  135  feet 
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leng'th  and  30  in  width;  the  c^al  attached  to  it  was 
3  feet  deep  and  lined  with  stone  throug-hout  its  leng'th, 
which  was  nearly  a  mile.  But,  as  this  plan  was  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  as  the  state  had  now  commenced 
the  Delaware  Canal  froin  Easton  to  Bristol,  another  al- 
teration in  the  plan  became  expedient;  hence  they  re- 
solved to  adopt  locks  of  a  different  size  from  the  former. 
■Canals  were  to  be  made  only  where  they  would  be 
cheaper  than  dams,  pools  and  tow  paths.  The  latter 
were  to  extend  10,  and  the  former  35|  miles.*  The 
canals  are  45  feet  wide  on  the  top  water  line,  and  are  5 
feet  deep;  the  locks  ai-e  100  feet  long,  and  22  feet  broad; 
it  is  intended  to  pass  the  boats  (which  are  106  inches 
wide)  in  pairs.  (The  locks  on  the  state  canal  adjoining 
are  90  by  11  feet.) 

The  amount  expended  by  the  company  in  improve- 
ments of  every  description,  including'  opening  the  mine, 
dwellings,  mills,  rail  roads,  and  turnpikes  (exclusive  of 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  stocks)  up  to  the  1st 
January,  1828,  was  §875,718  79 

To  which  add  for  the  entire  completion  of  , 
the  works  now  in  progress,  $73S,083  84, 
ofwhich  there  has  been  expended  up  to 
1st  July,  225,000  00 

Leaving  to  be  expended,  510,683  84 


-    Total   §1,611,402  63 


The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  w.is  built  by  the  com- 
pany, at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  the  same  name.  The 
water  power  of  the  stream  is  employed  in  giving  motion 
to  various  ingenious  machines;  which  have  been  invent- 
ed chiefly  by  Messrs.  White  and  Hazard,  two  of  the"  ori- 
ginal proprietors  of  the  works.  The  rapidity  with  which 
itimber  is  sawed,  and  boats  built,  launched  and  loaded, 
is  scarcely  credible. 

Every  part  of  the  establishment  exhibits  the  utmost 
neatness,  order  and  industry.  Only  10  years  since,  this 
district,  which  we  are  describing,  was  a  wild  and  dreary 
region,  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  It  now  presents 
a  scene  where  the  active  industry  of  nearly  2000  in- 
dividuals has  succeeded  in  converting  this  savage  v/il- 
dernessinto  one  ofthe  most  interesting  spots  in  the  state. 

From  the  village,  the  best  turnpike  in  the  union  for- 
merly conducted  to  the  coal  mines;  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  The  mine,  or  rather  quarry,  is  situated  on  the 
summit  ofthe  mountain,  upwards  of  900  feet  above  the 
village.  The  stratum  of  coal  is  of  a  great,  but  unknown, 
thickness;  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  of  course  is  easily 
worked. 

A  rail  way  of  timber,  plated  with  wrought  iron  bars, 
extends  from  the  mine  to  the  river;  it  is  (47,520  feet,) 
about  9  miles  in  length,  and  with  the  branches  in  tlie 
mine  is  (67,026  feet,)  12,  695-1000  miles:  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  year  1827,  and  is  the  longest  rail  way 
finished  in  the  Union.  The  descent  is  so  great,  that  the 
cars  descend  by  the  mere  power  of  gravitation;  and 
brakes  are  required  to  retard  their  motion-;  on  the  ab- 
rupt declivity  near  the  river,  a  self-acting  inclined  plane 
is  situated.  The  cost  of  the  rail  way,  including  the 
wagons,  was  §55,134  61. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  Le- 
high with  the  Susquehanna,  by  means  of  Bear  creek, 
near  Wilksban-e,  or  by  means  of  Nescopeck,  oi-  Cata- 
wissa  creeks,  tributaries  to  the  Susquehanna.  A  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  cannot  be  procured,  without  re- 
sorting to  machinery:  hence  a  communication  by  rail 
luay  is  now  contemplated,  and  will  doubtless  be  effect- 
ed in  a  few  3'ears.    l"he  vjhole  district-,  between  the' wa- 


*  The  old  works  commenced  at  Laurel  run,  on  the 
Lehigh,  17  miles  above  Mauch  Chunk,  (this  Indian 
name  means  the  mountain  of  hears).  The  descent  in 
this  distance  is  347  feet;  thence  to  the  Delaware,  46-^ 
miles,  descent  362  feet.  Total  63-^  miles;  descent 
709  feet.  The  descent  thence  to  tide  170  feet;  total 
descent  879  feet. 


tersof  th'e  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Delaware  and  Susque-, 
hanna,  is  to  be  surveyed,  by  order  ofthe  board  of  Penn- 
sylvania canal  commissioners;  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try will  thus  be  completely  developed.  AVe  have  al- 
ready described  the 'surveys  which  have  been  made  near 
the  Schuylkill,  by  Mr. Robinson;  the- same  accomplish- 
ed engineer  will  complete  the  whole  of  these  surveys. 
We  will  observe  that  from  the  year  176S,  to  July  1, 1828, 
63'  different  hnes  have  been  examined,  and  surveys 
made  of  routes,  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware, including  the  bays  of  these  rivers.  One  of  these 
routes  is  in  New  York,  near  our  state  line.  Thirty-two 
were  in  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  (for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,)  the  remainder  of 
course  were  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  company  was  formed  in  the  year  1828,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rail  way  between  Pittstown,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lackawannock,f  and  the  Water  Gap,  on 
the  Delaware;  a  distance  of  not  less  than  54  miles;  the 
country  io  be  traversed,  is  rugged,  wild,  desolate  and 
solitary,  beyond  any  part  ofthe  State;  it  is  almost  without 
an  inhabitant;  covered  with  swamps,  forests  and  inter- 
minable thickets;  this  agreeable  spot  is  knov.'n  on  the 
maps  by  fhe  attractive  title  of  "the  Great  Swamp,  or, 
the  Shades  of  Death."  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this 
rail  way  company  has  but  a  mere  nominal  existence. 

Lackawaxen  Canal  and  Rail  Way, 
Part  of  the 
HUDSON  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 
On  the  Lackawannock,  (the  stream  which  we  have, 
previously  mentioned)  at  the  distance  of  about  22  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  village  of  Carbondale  is  situated.— 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
which  are  situated  in  this  vicinity.    In  1826,  Mr.  AVurts 
obtained  a  charter,  authorising  the  improvement  of  the 
Lackawaxen,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  coa! 
to  market.    His  rights  were  purchased  by  the  Hudsoa 
and  t)elaware  Canal  Company,  which  is  a  New  York  as- 
sociation.   This  company  have  executed  a  canal  from 

ths  Hudson  to  the  on  the  Delaware  in  the 

state  of  New  York.  Thence  the  route  of  29  miles,  up  the 
Lackawaxen  to  the  forks  of  Dyberry,  is  in  Pennsylva- 
nia;  at  this  place  the  canal  terminates  at  a  distance  of 
105  miles  from  the  Hudson,  and  33  from  the  Great 
Bend,  on  tiie  Susquehanna.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
form  a  connection  between  these  points  by  a  rail  way  to 
be  constructed  by  another  company  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated. 

From  the  forks  of  the  Dyberry  to  Carbondale,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles  nearly,  a  railway  is  being  constructed 
with  timber  rails,  guarded  by  iron  bars,  and  resting  on 
stone  supports. 

It  is  calculated  for  the  employment  of  horse  power, 
and  locomotive  engines,  on  the  more  level  portions;  and 
for  stationary  steam  engines,  at  the  inclined  planes.  The 
estimate  for  these  15  miles  of  railway,  including  all  the 
machinery,  is  $178,228;  (the  greater  portion  of  which 
has  been  expended,)  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  es- 
timated cost  of  only  seven  miles  ofthe  canal,  which  it  was, 
once  intended  to  construct  over  part  of  the  same  route. 

The  company  had  expended  on  the  4th 

March,  1828,       -      .      -       .  1,478,000 

The  estimate  for  completing  the  work, 

which  will  be  effected  this  summer  438,704 


Total  (nearly  all  of  which  has  already  been  - 

expended)       -       -      -  _  1,916,704 

AVe  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  of  this  sum  has 
been  expended  in  Pennsylvania,  but  beheve  that  §440,- 

*  AVe  believe  that  several  other  lines  were  examined, 
"but  we  have  not  any  account  of  those  surveys. 

f  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  this  stream  navigable^  nothing  ha?  yet  been 
effected. 
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000  may  be  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount. 
More  accurate  and  correct  information  lespecting  tliis 
canal,  will  be  g'iven  on  %  future  occasslon. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAAVARE  CANAL. 

The  obvious  utility  of  a  canal  to  connect  these  bays, 
attracted  tlie  attention  of  our  citizens  at  a  very  early 
date.  In  the  yeai-  1769,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made.  No  progress 
was  however  made  in  executing  the  work  until  the  yeiu- 
1804,  when  about  ^100,000  were  expended  on  what  is 
called  the  upper  route,  by  Christiana  creek  via  Wil- 
mington* The  company  soon  became  embarrassed,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land subscribers  to  pa}^  their  instalments:  the  work  was 
consequently  suspended.  In  the  year  1822,  the  com- 
pany was  revived,  and  commenced  operatiojis  by  order- 
ing new  surveys.  The  number  of  the  locks  (18)  on 
the  old  route;  tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  water,  and 
some  other  inconveniences,  induced  them  to  examine  a 
route  from  Newbold's  landing  on  the. Delaware,  to  Back 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Chesapeake.  This  route  was 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  Camac,  whose  patriotic  services  in 
the  cause  of  internal  improvement  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  proposed  route  was  examined  by  se- 
veral engineers,  and  a  plan  which  was  proposed  by  one 
of  them,  John  Randel,  jr.  was  adopted.  The  canal  is 
about  14  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  tide  lock  at  each  ex- 
tremity: it  has  only  two  lift  locks,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  summit  level.  The  locks  are  100  feet  in  length, 
and  22  feet  broad.  The  eastern  lock  has  a  lift  of  8,  and 
the  western  lock  of  6  feet  only.  The  canal  is  60  feet 
wide  on  the  surface,  and  will  be  10  feet  deep:  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  canal  is  in  many  places  several  hundred 
feet  in  width.  The  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge,  be- 
tween the  two  bays,  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  at 
the  apex  of  76  feet:  the  greatest  depth  of  excavation 
on  any  navigable  canal  in  the  world.  This  deep  cut  is 
nearly  4  miles  in  length.  A  bridge  of  one  arch  of  220 
ft.  span  is  thrown  across  tlie  chasm,  at  an  elevation  of 
90  feet  above  the  canal. 

The  summit  is  to  be  supplied  with  vi'aterfrom  several 
reservoirs,  which  collect  the  water  from  springs,  drains, 
&c.  Machinery  is  to  be  erected  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  will  be  propelled  by  the  tide. 

The  ^rcse.'i^  company  have  expended  (including  the 
recent  loan,  which  will  be  nearly  expended  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month,)  -  -  -  §2,028,600,00 
■    Expended  on  the  former  work    -       -  100,000,00 


Total  2,128,600,00 
The  company  state  that  the  work  will  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  They  have  been  mis- 
iaken  in  their  former  predictions ,  and  will  probably  again 
be  equally  unfortunate.  If  the  canal  were  to  be  finish- 
ed to-morrow  on  the  plan  wJdch  is  pursued  at  present ,  it 
would  not  remain  in  a  state  fit  for  navigation.  As  this 
work  has  excited  much  attention,  in  consequence  of  its 
importance,  and  the  enormous  expense  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  (nearly  150,000  dollars  per  mile,)  as 
much  error  prevails  respecting  the  nianagement,  or  plan 
of  operations  of  the  company;  we  will  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  two  of  the  most  difficult  sections. 

Ifo.  5,  or  the  deep  cut,-  the  slope  is  too  great,  and  the 
entire  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation  is  in  one 
inclined  plane.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  subject  to  injury 
from  torrents;  gtillies,  or  ravines,  of  great  extent  are 
sometimes  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  a  single 
ra.in.  The  remedjr  proposed  was  to  check  the  velocity 
and  to  diminish  the  volume,  and  consequently  the  force, 
of  the  streams,  which  now  pour  unresisted  down  the 
sides  of  the  deep  cut:  this  was  to  be  effected  by  adopt- 
ing a  ?nore  gentle  slope  for  the  sides,  and  by  dividing  the 
surface  of  the  excavation  into  several  successive  stages  or 
inclined  planes;  each  receding  a  few  feet  from  the  plane 
inamediately  below  it:  the  step  thus  formed.,  was  to  be 


occupied  by  a  trench  or  ditch  lined  with  stone,  whencfc 
the  water  could  be  safely  conducted  into  the  canal.  This 
plan  however,  has  not  been  executed.  The  spoil  banks 
are  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height,  almost  on  tlie  verge 
of  the  excavation.  Mr.  Randel  the  projector  of  the  canal 
intended  to  deposit  nearly  all  the  earth  dug  from  the  deep 
cut,  in  the  adjoining  ponds;  to  which  it  was  to  be  con- 
veyed by  dirt  boats. 

The  consequences  of  these  alterations  in  the  plan 
have  been  in  conformity  to  the  predictions  of  several 
engineers.  Huge  gullies  have  been  forlned,  and  will 
continue  to  be  formed;  enormous  masses  of  earth  are 
constantly  forced  into  the  canal.  The  spoil  bank  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  a  great  inclination  to  resume  its  former 
situation  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  whence  it  was  most 
unnaturall_y  dragged  to  its  present  elevated,  g'idd}',  and 
precarious  situation.  In  fact,  several  small  instalments, 
the  precursors  doubtless,  of  other  avalanches,  have  al- 
ready been  deposited  there. 

IVie  meadow  section,  No.  3,  has  occasioned  much  diffi- 
culty. It  is  a  marsh  through  which  the  St.  Georges' 
creek  flows:  it  was  formerly  navigable  to  the  town  of 
St.  George's;  which  is  now  nearly  four  miles  distant 
from  a  navigation.  The  marsh  has  since  been  filled  up 
by  an  alluvial  deposit  of  clay,  and  by  the  gTowth  of  peat 
and  other  vegetables.  Policy  would  have  dictated  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  as  much  of  this  marsh  as  possible, 
by  locating  the  canal  through  the  low  points  of  solid 
upland  earth  in  the  vicinity.  This  plan  of  the  projec- 
tor was  also  thwaj-ted,  and  the  canal  route  was  forced 
into  the  marsh.  The  depth  of  this  bog  was  unknown} 
in  some  places  it  h^ssince  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of 
40  and  even  60  feet,  and  upwards.  The  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  tough  matted  sod  ;  which  will  support  a 
heavy  weight  from  sinking  into  the  soft  soil  beneath, 
(weights  supported  on  the  ice  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  our  meaning).  Mr.  Benjamin  Wright  the  engi- 
neer ordered  this  sod  to  be  removed:  the  embankment 
of  the  canal  was  not  intended  to  be  placed  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  excavation;  but  a  berm  of  several  feet  was 
to  intervene  between  the  canal  on  one  side,  and  the 
drain,  or  ditch,  which  is  parallel  to  it,  on  the  other:  but 
the  breadth  of  the  foundation  was  diminished,  and  con- 
sequentl}',  the  means  of  resistance  lessened,  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  base  of  the  embankment  was  also  di- 
minished, whilst  the  height  was  enormously,  and  absurd- 
ly increased.  The  materials  of  the  embankment  were 
also  changed:  enormous  quantities  of  heavy  upland  earth 
were  deposited  in  a  trench  cut  in  tlie  centre  of  the  em- 
bankment. This  immediately  sunk,  was  replenished, 
and  sunk  again  repeatedly;  and  in  some  places  continues 
to  sink;  notwithstanding  all  the  asseverations  to  the  con- 
ti-ary,  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  company, 

A  light  clay,  which  is  incombustible,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  little  greater  than  water  (as  64  to  62A)  was 
found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface:  this  would 
have  formed  an  admirable  material  for  the  embankment. 
In  fact,  it  is  used  for  a  portion  of  the  numerous,  large, 
durable,  and  effective  private  embankments  which  have 
been  constructed  in  that  neighborhood;  (some  of  which 
are  nearly  a  centurjr  old;  and  have  been  exposed  during 
that  period  to  the  violence  of  the  storms,  and  tides,  and 
ice,  of  the  Delaware. )  The  reason  assigned  for  the  use 
of  these  heavy  materials,  is  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
durable  foundation  for  the  embankment;  which,  it  is 
supposed,  can  only  be  obtained  by  sinking  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  solid  earth,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
marsh.  But  the  work  is  not  durable;  it  disappears  in 
some  places,  even  whilst  in  the  act  of  being  built;  in 
one  spot,  for  17  successive  mornings,  no  trace  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  preceding  days  v/as  visible;  every  thing  had 
been  swallowed  up*  In  some  places  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  was  forced  up  to  a  greater  height  than  the  intend- 
ed embankment. 

It  was  proposed  to  excavate  the  canal  with  spades, 
&c.  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet;  the  water  was  then 
to  bs  admitted  (a§  a  counterpoise  to  the  pressiu'e  of  the 
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tnarsh,  externally,)  and  a  dredg-ing- machine  to  be  emr 
ployed:  this  plan  was  also  for  a  time  rejected,  but  ne- 
cessity has  compel^d  them  to  resume  it. 

The  solidity  of  the  embankments  and  the  permanence 
of  the  large  ditches  which  have  been  constructed  on  a 
different  plan,  by  individuals  iiT  that  vicinity,  ou^-ht  to 
have  engag-ed  the  attention  of  the  engineer.  In  Hol- 
land, they  have  had  much  experience  in  similar  Soils; 
the  present  plan  would  occasion  the  risibility  even  of  a 
Dutchman. 

The  reason  which  has  been  assigned,  for  the  cncrm- 
feus  and  unnecessary  height  of  the  embankment,  is  that 
although  it  would  have  been  far  more  economical  to 
make  hir  embankments,  and  provide  a  guard  lock  to 
keep  out  the  tides;  nevertheless,  if  the  lock  keeper 
should  neglect  his  dut}',  and  leave  the  gate  open,  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  might  be  inundated 
by  a  very  high  tide.  But  the  gate  might  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  tljis  very  high  tide  should  close  it. 
If  lock  tenders  on  canals  can  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  locks,  to  which  the  same  objection  may  be 
made,  surely  this  argument  is  untenable. 

The  question  however  has  been  settled,  by  the  .set- 
tling of  one  of  the  embankments,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  precautions  of  the  engineer,  has  sunk  into  the 
marsh,  and  permitted  the  waters  to  inundate  a  lai'ge  dis- 
trict of  meadow. 

Similar  accidents,  from  inundation,  on  the  same  canal 
have  heretofore  spread  disease  and  death  among  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants;  among  whom  a  very  general 
belief  prevails,  that  the  work  never  will  be  finished  by 
the  present  engineer.  The  same  behef  prevails  through- 
out the  state  of  Delaware.  In  Philadelphia  where  little 
attsntion  is  paid,  and  of  course  less  is  known  respecting 
this  work,  a  belief  is  entertained,  that  the  work  is  al- 
most finished.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  that  sloops  constantly  pass  from  the  Dela- 
ware, to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  over  the  deep 
cut;  very  shallow  scows  or  sloops  with  a  light  load,  ef- 
fect this  passage;  but  the  canal  is  not  excavated  to  bot- 
tom, and  every  effort  hitherto  made,  has  been  as  inef- 
fectual as  the  labours  of  the  Danaids. — I  'o  he  continued. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Connellsvillc,  Fayette 
covmty,  Penn,  on  Thursday,  21st  ult.  Major  Uiiiau 
Sphingeii,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  fa- 
mily were  amongst  the  first  settlers  w<5st  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  before  the  revolutionary  war.  Uriah, 
at  the  age  of  19,  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Dunmorc, 
then  Governor  of  Virginia,  an  Ensign  in  a  company  of 
Rangers  organized  for  the  protection  of  this  frontier, 
and  was  the  first  officer  that  commanded  the  stockade 
at  this  place  in  1774,  commonly  called  "  Redstone  Old 
Fort."  He  was  subsequently  commissioned  in  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  and  served  as  Captain  in  the  army  of  the  Re- 
volution, until  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  peace  of 
'83,  he  continued  in  the  small  military  establishment  of 
;the  country,  and  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the 
Indians,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Granville,  by  General 
"^Yayne,  he  retired  to  his  family.  During  the  late  war, 
although  advanced  in  years,  he  was  appointed  Brigade 
Inspector,  and  served  a  winter  compaign  on  the  North 
Western  frontier.  He  has  left  an  aged  widow,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Crawford,  who  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  Indian  barbarity  at  Upper  Sandusky. — Browns- 
ville Observer^  1826. 


"Philadelf)bi.a,  April  23,  1785.  . 
"  Governor  Dickinson's  letter  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Kxecutive  Council  for  a  present  of  an  hundred  Elm 
Trees,  I  made  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  plant  in 
the  State  House  sqviare. 

Philadelphia,  Jpril 22,  1785. 
Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Vaughan  having  communicated  to  the 
Council  the  valuable  and  unexpected  present  you  have 
sent  them  of  trees,  and  the  obliging  nTanner  in  which  it 
has  been,  made,  I  feel  a  very  particular  pleasure  in  re- 
turning the  imanimous  thanks  of  that  body,  for  youi 
kindness  and  politeness. 

I  am,  Sir,  yoOr  affectionate  hum.  serv't. 

JOHN  DICKINSON. 
George  MonGAs-.j  Esq.  Princeton. 
*  Most  of  them  were  cut  down  a  few  years  since. 

Cost  of  Railing  round  the  State  House  Yard. 
Cost  of  removi]ig  the  wall  of  the  state  house  yard,  and 
erecting  the  iron  railing;  in  1811,  and  1813: 

East  a7id  West  Walls. 
Taking  down  the  wall,  preparing  founda- 
tion and  materials     ....  $310,36 
Bar  Iron  and  Castings     ....  1447,3 

'  Lead  147,50 

Connecting  plates^  rivets  and  smith  work  462,70 
Marble  Coping  ....  1671,1 

Gates  ......  132,15 

Painting  two  coats  ....  88 

4258,75 

The  funds  for  the  foregoing  were  derived  from  the 
following  sources: 

Old  materials  sold  '       -       .  411,21 
Appropriated  by  the  City  Council  1500 
Subscriptions  by  individuals  2347,54 

  4258  75 


STATE  HOUSE  YARD. 
'  The  State  House  yard  in  Philadelphia,  is  embelished 
"by  a  number  of  very  beautiful  elm  trees.  Their  shade 
offers  a  delightlul  defence  from  the  rays  of  the  summer 
sun  and  no  doubt  many  citizens  even  of  Philadelphia 
admire  their  beauty  without  knowing  or  enquiring  into 
their  history.  Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Col.. 
CJeorge  Morgan,  of  Morganza,  a  gentleman  who  was  as 
distinguished  for  his  patriotism,  as  he  was  for  agricultu- 
ral enthusiasm,  the  following  letter  occurs  endorsed  in 
(the  Cnloners  own  hand  writing.  tj\vis: . 


South  Wall. 

Taking  down  the  wall  and  preparing  foundation 

and  materials   184  66 

Marble  coping   914  30 

Castings  and  bar  iron  ....  786  63 
Smith  work,  connecting  plates,  putting  up.  &.c.  271  58 

Lead    52  50 

Painting      ........      37  75 


2,247  42 

The  funds  for  which  were  derived  from  the  following 
sources: 

Bridge  Go's  debt  appropriated  by  councils  500  00 
Fines  for  breach  of  ordinances  do.  .  383'  94 
Appropriated  in  1813  by  do.         -       600  00 

Subscriptions  by  individuals       ...       765  48 


Total  cost  exclusive  of  the  Southern  gate; 
East  and  west  sides 
South  side 


2,247  42 


4,258  76 
2,247  42 

6,506  18 


Length  of  Railing  on  the  west  side,  exclusive 

of  gate  ways         -       -       -       -       -  357  feet 

East  side  ......  337'.9 

South  end        ......  391.4 


1,126.1 

Average  cost  about  5^5  75  per  foot  nmning  measure. 
The  braces  weigh  each  50  lbs.  are  1|  inch  thick  on  the 
edge,  la  inch  on  the  side  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  Horizontal 
rails  each,  37  lbs.  are  1  inch  thick  &  3  in.  wide,  wrought 
iron  cost  §115  per  ton. — Upright  bars  3  feet  4  in.  long, 
§  in.  square.  Marble  coping  1  foot  5  in.  wide,  3  inches 
in  the  centre,  slope  ^  in.  towards  each  edge.  Pannels 
5  feet  long,  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  uprights 
5  inches.    Height  of  the  wall  3  feet. 
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FEDERAL  PROCESSION,  July  4,  1788. 
The  return  of  the  ann'iversar)'  of  our  independence 
has  reminded,  us  of  the  splendid  celebration  of  the  4th 
of  July  1788,  and  of  the  "Federal  procession,"  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  We  therefore  deem  it  a 
seasonable  opportunity  to  record  in  the  Reg-lster  the  offi- 
cial account  of  that  celebration,  from  the  4th  volume  of 
the  American  Museum,  p.  57. 

On  Friday,  the  4th  day  of  July,  1788,  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  celebrated  tlie  declaration  of  independence 
made  by  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America  on  the 
4th  of  .July,  1776,  and  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution or  frame  of  government  proposed  by  the  late  ge- 
neral convention,  and  now  solemnly  adopted  and  ratified 
by  ten  of  those  states. 

The  rising  sun  was  saluted  withafull  peal  from  Christ 
church  steeple,  and  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  ship 
Rising  Sun,  commanded  by  captain  Philip  Brown,  an- 
chored off"  Mai'ket  street,  and  superbly  decorated  with 
the  flags  of  various  nations.  Ten  vessels,  in  honour  of 
the  ten  states  of  the  Union,  were  dressed  and  arranged 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  harbour,  each  bearing 
a  broad  wliite  flag  at  the  mast  head,  inscribed  with  the 
jiames  of  the  states  respectively  in  broad  gold  letters,  in 
the  following  order — New  Hampshire  opposite  to  the 
Northern  Liberties;  Massachusetts  to  Vine  street;  Con- 
necticut to  Race  street;  New  Jersey  to  Arch  street; 
Pennsylvania  to  Market  gyietet;  Delaware  to  Chesnut 
street;  Maiyland  to  Walnut  s'treet;  Virginia  to  Spruce 
fitreet;  Soutli  Carolina  to  Pine  street;  and  Georgia  to 
South  street.  The  ships  at  the  wharves  were  also  dressed 
on  the  occasion;  and  as  a  brisk  south  wind  prevailed 
through  the  whole  day,  the  flags  and  pendants  were 
kept  in  full  display,  and  exhibited  a  most  pleasing  and 
aniittating  prospect. 

According  to  oi-ders  issued  the  day  before,  the  seve- 
ral parts,  which  were  to  compose  the  gi'and  procession, 
began  to  assemble  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
the  intersection  of  South  and  Third  streets. 

Nine  gentlemen,  distinguished  by  white  plumes  in 
their  hats,  and  furnished  with  speaking  trumpets,  were 
superintendants  of  the  procession,  viz:  General  Mifflin, 
gen.  Stewart,  col,  Proctor,  col.  Gurney,  col.  Will,  col. 
Marsh,  major  Moore,  major  Lenox,  and  Mr.  Peter  Brown. 

The  different  companies  of  milit.-iry,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions, had  previously  met  at  different  places  in  the 
city  of  their  own  appointment,  where  they  were  sepa- 
rately formed  by  their  officers  and  conductors,  and 
marched  in  order  with  their  respective  flags,  devices, 
and  machines,  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  As 
these  companies  arrived  in  succession,  the  superintend- 
ants disposed  of  them  in  the  neighbouring  streets  in 
such  manner  as  that  they  might  easily  fall  into  the  sta- 
tions they  were  to  occupy  in  forming  the  general  pro- 
cession, as  they  should  be  successively  called  upon.  By 
this  means,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity  wei-e 
efTectually  preserved. 

After  a  strict  review  of  the  states  of  the  city,  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  line  of  march  should  be  as  fol- 
ows:  to  commence  at  the  intersection  of  South  and 
Third  streets,  thence  along  Third  street  to  Callowhill 


street;  thence  up  Callowhill  street  to  Fourth  street; 
thence  along  Fourth  street  to  Market  street,  and  thence 
to  Union  Green,  in  front  of  Bush  Hill — William  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.  having  kindly  offered  the  spacious  lawn  before  • 
his  house  at  Bush  Hill  for  the  purposes  of  the  day. 

The  street  commissioners  had,  the  evening  before, 
gone  through  the  line  of  march;  and  directed  the  pave- 
ments to  be  swept,  the  trees  to  be  lopt,  and  all  obstacles 
to  be  removed. 

About  half  after  nine  o'clock,  the  grand  procession 
began  to  move;  of  which  the  following  is  as  correct  a 
detail  as  could  be  procured. 

1. 

Twelve  axe-men,  dressed  in  white  frocks,  with  black 
girdles  round  their  waists,  and  ornamented  caps,  headed 
by  major  Philip  Pancake. 

n. 

The  first  city  troop  of  light  dragoons,  commanded  by 
captain  Miles. 
III. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

John  Nixon,  esq.  on  horseback,  bearing  the  staff  and  cap 
of  liberty;  under  the  cap,  a  silk  flag  with  the  words, 
"rouRTu  OF  juiT,  1776,"  in  large  gold  letters. 
IV. 

Four  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  detachment  from  the 
train,  commanded  b)-  captains  Morrel  and  Fisher. 
V. 

FRENCH  ALLIANCE. 

Thomas  Fltzsimons,  esq.  on  horseback,  carrying  a  flag 
of  white  silk,  having  three  fleurs-de-lys  and  thirteen 
stars  in  union  over  the  words,  "sixth  of  February,  1778, 
in  gold  letters.  The  horse  he  rode  belonged  formerly 
to  count  Rochambeau. 

VI. 

Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captain  A.  G. 
Claypoole,  with  the  standard  of  the  first  regiment. 
VII. 

DEFINITIVE  THEATT  OF  PEACE. 

George  Clymer,  esq.  on  horseback,  carrying  a  staff 
adorned  with  olive  and  laurel.    The  words,  "third  of 
September,  1783,"  in  gold  letters  pendant  from  the  staff. 
VIII. 

Col.  John  Shee,  on  horseback,  carrj  ing  a  flag,  blue  field, 
with  a  laurel  and  an  olive  wreath  over  the  words, — 
"  IVashington,  ihe  frierid  of  his  country  "  in  silver  letters; 
the  staf?  adorned  with  olive  and  laurel, 
IX, 

The  city  troop  of  light  dragoons,  captain  William  Bing- 
ham, commanded  by  major  W.  Jackson. 

X. 

Richard  Bache,  esq.  on  horseback,  as  a  her..ld,  attended 
by  a  trumpet,  proclaiming  a  new  era;  the  words  "new 
ERA,"  in  gold  letters,  pendant  from  the  herald's  staff, 
and  the  following  lines: 

FeacA  o'er  our  land  her  olive  wand  extends. 

And  vjhite-rob' d,  innocence  from  heav'n  descends; 

The  crimes  and  frauds  of  anarchy  shall  fail. 

Returning  justice  lifts  again  her  scale. 

XL 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  hon.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  esq.  on  horseback,  with  a 
blue  flag;  the  words  '■'seventeenth  of  September,  1787," 
in  silver  letters. 
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XII. 

A  band  of  music,  performing  a  grand  march,  coiliposed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Reinagle,  for  the  occasion.  ■ 

xiir. 

THE  GOKSTITUTIOX. 

The  honourable  chief  justice  M'Kean,  the  hon.  judge 
Atlee,  the  hon.  judge  Rush  (in  their  robes  of  office)  in 
a  lofty,  ornamental  car,  in  th.e  form  of  a  large  eagle, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  bearing  the  constitution,  framed, 
and  fixed  on  a  staff,  crowned  with  the  cap  of  liberty. 
The  words,  ''the  people,"  in  gold  letters,  on  the  staff, 
immediately  under  the  constitution. 

The  car  was  made  b}'  George  and  William  Hunter; 
the  carriage  painted  light  blue,  twenty  feet  long,  hind 
wheels  eight  feet,  and  the  front  six  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter;  the  body,  fixed  on  springs,  was  thirteen  feet 
high,  in  the  shape  of  a  bald  eagle;  from  head  to  tail, 
thirteen  feet  long;  the  breast  emblazoned  with  thirteen 
silver  stars,  in  a  sky-blue  field,  and  underneath,  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white.  The  dexter  talon  em- 
braced an  olive  branch,  the  sinister  grasped  tliirteen  ar- 
rows. 

XIV. 

Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captain'  Hey- 
sham,  with  the  standard  of  the  third  regiment. 

XV. 

Ten  gentlemen,  representing  the  states  that  have  rati- 
fied the  federal  constitution;  each  bearing  a  flag  with 
the  name  of  tlie  state  he  represented,  in  gold  letters, 
and  walking  arm  in  arm,  emblematical  of  the  union,  viz: 

1.  Duncan  Ingraham,  esq.  New  Hampshire. 

2.  Jonathan  "Williams,  jun.  esq,  Massachusetts. 

3.  Jared  Ingersol,  esq.  Connecticut. 

4.  Samuel  Stockton,  esq..  New  Jersey, 

5.  James  Wilson,  esq.  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Col.  Thomas  Robinson,  Delaware. 

7.  Hon.  J.  E.  Howard,  esq.  Maryland. 

8.  Col.  Febiger,  Virginia. 

9.  W.  Ward  Burrows,  esq.  South  Carolina. 

10.  George  Meade,  esq.  Georgia. 

XVI. 

Colonel  William  Williams,  on  horseback,  in  armour, 
bearing  on  his  left  urm  a  shield,  emblazoned  with  arms  of 
the  United  States. 

XVII. 

The  Montgomery  troop  of  light  horse,  commanded  by 
captain  James  Morris,  esq. 

xvni. 

The  consuls  and  representatives  of  foreign  states  in  al- 
liance with  America,  in  an  ornamented  car,  drawn  by 
four  horses. 

Captain  Thomas  Bell,  with  the  flag  of  the  U.  States  of 
America. 

Barbe  de  Marbois,  esquire,  vice  consul  of  France. 
J.  H.  C.  Heineken,  esq.  consul  of  the  united  Nether- 
lands. 

Charles  Hellstedt,  esq.  consul  general  of  Sweden. 
Charles  W.  Lecke,  esq.  carrying  the  flag  of  Prussia. 
Thonjas  Barclay,  esq.  carrying  the  flag  of  Morocco. 
XIX. 

The  hon.  Francis  Hopkinson,  esq.  judge  of  admiralty, 
wearing  in  his  hat  a  gold  anchor  pendant  on  a  green  ri- 
band, preceded  by  the  register's  clerk,  carrying  a  green 
bag  filled  with  rolls  of  parchment,  and  having  the  word 
"admiralty"  in  large  letters  on  the  front  of  the  bag. 
James  Read,  esq.  register,  wearing  a  silver  pen  in  his 
hat. 

Clement  Biddle,  esq.  marshal,  carrying  a  silver  oar, 
adorned  with  green  ribands. 

XX.  ^ 

The  wardens  of  the  port  and  tonnage  officer. 

XXI. 

Collector  of  the  customs  and  naval  officer. 

XXII. 

Peter  Baynton,  esq.  as  a  citizen,  and  col.  Isaac  Melchor 
as  au  Indian  chief,  in  a  carriage,  smoalcjng  the  calumet  of 
peace  together.    The  sachem  magnificently  dressed, 


according  to  the  Indian  custom;  his  head  adorned  with 
scarlet  and  white  plumes;  jewels  of  silver  hanging  from, 
his  nose  and  ears;  ten  strings  of  wampum  round  his 
neck;  the  broad  belt  of  peace  and  brotherly  love  in  his 
hand;  an  ornamented  vest  and  other  decorations  suitable 
to  the  chai-acter. 

XXIII. 

The  Berks  county  troop,  consisting  of  Jhu-ty  dragoons, 
commanded  by  captain  Philip  Strubing. 

XXIV. 

The  new  roof,  or  grand  federal  edifice,  on  a  carriage 
drawn  by  ten  white  horses;  the  dome  supported  by  thir- 
teen Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  pedestals  proper  to 
that  order;  the  frieze  decorated  with  thirteen  stars;  ten 
of  the  columns  complete,  and  three  left  unfinished:  on 
the  ])edestals  of  the  columns  were  inscribed,  in  orna- 
mented cyphers,  the  initials  of  the  thirteen  American 
states.  On  the  top  of  the  dome,  a  handsome  cupola, 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Plenty,  bearing  her  cornuco- 
pi<e,  and  other  emblems  of  her  character.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  building  were  as  follow:  ten  feet  diameter, 
eleven  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  the  dome  four  feet 
high,  the  cupola  five  feet  high,  the  figure  of  Plenly, 
three  feet  six  inches;  'the  can-iage  on  which  it  was 
mounted,  three  feet  high;  the  whole  thirty-six  feet  in 
height.  Round  the  pedestal  of  the  edifice  were  these 
words,  "in  union  the  fabric  stands  firm."  This  elegant 
building  was  begun  and  finished  irt  the  short  space  of 
four  days,  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Williams  and  Co. 

The  grand  edifice  was  followed  by  .architects  and 
house  carpenters,  in  number  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
carrying  insignia  of  the  trade,  and  preceded  by  Messrs. 
Benjamin  Loxley,  Gunning  Bedford,  Thomas  Nevel, 
Levi  Budd,  Joseph  Ogilby  and  William  Roberts,  dis- 
playing designs  in  architecture,  &c.  Mr.  George  Ingels 
bore  the  house  carpenters'  standard — the  company's 
arms  properly  emblazoned  on  a  white  field — motto, 
'justice  and  benevolence.'  To  this  corps,  the  saw-makers 
and  file  cutters  attached  themselves,  headed  by  Messrs. 
Jolm  Harper  and  William  Cook,  and  carrying  a  flag, 
with  a  hand  and  sawmill-saw,  gilt  on  a  pink  field. 

On  the  floor  of  the  grand  edifice,  were  placed  ten 
chairs,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  gentlemen,  viz: 
Messrs.  Hillary  Baker,  Gee  -3  Latimer,  John  Wharton, 
John  Nesbitt,  Samuel  Morris,  John  Brown,  Tench  Fran- 
cis, Joseph  Anthony,  John  Chaloner,  and  Benjamin 
Fuller.  These  gentlemen  sat  as  representatives  of  the 
citizens  at  large,  to  whom  the  federal  constitution  was 
committed  previous  to  the  ratification.  When  the  grand 
edifice  arrived  safe  at  Union  Green,  these  gentlemen 
gave  up  their  seats  to  the  representatives  of  the  states, 
enumerated  above  in  article  XV.  who  entered  the  tem- 
ple, and  hung  their  flags  on  the  Corinthian  columns  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  In  the  evening,  the 
grand  edifice,  with  the  ten  states  now  in  union,  was 
brought  back  in  great  triumph,  and  with  loud  huzzas,  to 
the  state  house,  in  Chesnut  street. 

XXV. 

The  Pennsylvania  society  of  Cincinnati,  and  militia  offi= 
cers. 
;  XXVI. 

Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captain  RosCj, 
with  the  standai-d  of  the  fifth  regiment. 

XXVIL 

The  agricultural  society,  headed  by  their  president  Sa- 
muel  Powel,  esq.  A  flag  borne  by  Maj.  Samuel  Hodg- 
don,  on  a  buft-coloured  ground  in  an  oval  compartment. 
Industry  represented  by  a  ploughman,  driving  a  plough 
drawn  by  oxen,  followed  at  a  small  distance  by  the  god- 
dess of  Plenty,  bearing  a  cornucopia  in  her  left  and  a 
sickle  in  her  right  hand:  in  the  back  ground,  a  view  of 
an  American  farm— motto,  "venerate  iheplougk." 
XXVIII. 

Tarmers,  headed  by  Richard  Peters,  Richard  Willing, 
Samuel  Meredith,  Isaac  Warner,  George  Gray,  William 
Peltz,  —  Burkhart,  and  Charles  WiUing.   Two  ploughs, 
,  the  one  drawn  by  four  oxen,  and  directed  by  Richard 
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\ViHing',  esq.  in  a  fai-mer's  dress,  Charles  "Willing-, 
in  the  chai-acter  of  a  ploiig'li  boy,  driving'  the  oxen;  the 

other  di-awn  bv  two  horses,  and,  directed  by  Mr.   

Burkhart — followed  by  a  sower,  sowing-  seed,  farmers, 
millers,  &c. 

XXIX. 

The  manufacturing-  society,  •with  the  spinning-  and 
carding-  machines,  looms,  &c.    Mr.  Gallaudet  beai-ing-  a 
Hag-,  the  device  of  which  was,  a  bee-hive,  with  bees  is- 
suing from  it,  standing-  in  the  Ijeams  of  a  rising-  sun,  tlie 
field  of  the  flag-  blue,  and  the  motto — "hi  ifs  rays  we 
^hall  feel  new  vigour" — written  in  g-olden  characters. 
Robert  Hare,  Esq. 
Managers  of  the  society. 
Subscribers  to  the  society. 
Committee  for  managing  the  manufacturing  fund. 

Subscribers  to  the  manufacturing  fund. 
The  carriage  of  the  manufacturer  is  in  length  thirty 
feet,  in  breadtti  thirteen  feet,  and  the  same  height,  neat- 
iy  covered  with  white  cotton  of  their  manufacture,  and 
was  drawn  by  ten  large  bay  horses;  on  this  carriage  was 
placed  the  carding  machine,  worked  b}'  two  persons, 
and  carding  cotton  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  weight  per 
day;  next  a  spinning  machine  of  eighty  spindles,  worked 
by  a  woman  (a  native  of  and  insti-ucted  in  this  city) 
drawing  cotton  suitable  for  fine  jeans  or  federal  rib;  on 
the  right  of  the  stage  was  next  placed  a  lace  loom,  a 
workman  weaving  a  rich  scarlet  and  white  livery  lace; 
on  the  left,  a  man  v/eaving  jean  on  a  large  loom,  with  a 
fly  shuttle;  behind  the  looms,  was  fixed  the  apparatus 
of  Mr.  Hewson,  printing  muslins  of  an  elegant  chintz 
pattern,  and  Mr.  Lang  designing  and  cutting  prints  for 
shawls;  on  the  right  were  seated  Mrs.  Hewson  and  her 
four  daughters,  penciling  a  piece  of  very  neat  sprigg'd 
chintz  of  Ml-.  Hewson's  printing;  all  dressed  in  cottons 
of  their  own  manufacture;  on  the  back  part  of  the  car- 
riage, on  a  lofty  staff,  was  displayed  the  calico  printers' 
flag;  in  the  centre,  thirteen  stars  in  a  blue  field,  and 
thirteen  red  stripes  in  a  white  field;  round  the  edges  of 
the  flag  were  printed  thirty-seven  different  prints  of  va- 
rious colours  (one  of  them  a  very  elegant  bed  furniture 
chintz  of  six  colours)  as  specimens  of  printing  done  at 
Philadelphia.  Motto — "  May  the  union  government  pro- 
tect the  manufactures  of  America." 

Then  fol-owed  the  weavers'  flag,  a  rampant  lion  in  a 
green  field,  holding  a  shuttle  in  his  dexter  paw — motto 
— "may  government  protect  US:"  behind  the  flag  walked 
the  weavers  of  the  factory,  accompanied  by  other  citi- 
zens of  the  same  trade,  in  number  about  one  hundred; 
the  cotton  cai-d  makers  annexed  themselves  to  this  so- 
ciety. 

XXX. 

Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captain  Robin- 
son, with  the  standard  of  the  sixth  regiment. 

XXXL 
The  marine  society. 
Captain  William  Greenway,  carj-ying  a  globe,  sup- 
ported by  captains  Heysham  and  Albei-son,  with  spy- 
glasses in  their  hands. 

Ten  captains,  five  a-breast,  with  quach-ants  represent- 
ing the  ten  states  that  have  joined  the  union;  viz. 

.John  Woods,  Robert  Bethel, 

John  Ashmead,  William  Allen, 

William  Miller,  William  Tanner, 

Samuel  Howel  f,ceson  Simons,  and 

John  Souder,  George  Atkinson. 

Members  of  the  society,  six  a-breast,  with  trumpets, 
spy-glasses,  charts,  and  sundry  other  implements  of 
their  profession,  wearing  badges  in  tlieir  hats,  repre- 
senting a  sliip :  eightv-nir.e  in  number. 

XXXII. 
The  federal  ship  Union, 

Mounting  twenty  guns:  commanded  by  John  Green, 

esq-  Jlessrs.  S.  Smith,  W.  Belchar  and  Mercer, 

lieutenants;  four  young  boys  in  uniform  as  midshipmen: 
the  crew,  including  officers,  consisted  of  twenty-five 


men.    The  ship  Union  is  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  her 
width  and  depth  in  due  proportion.    Her  bottom  is  the 
barge  of  the  ship  Alliance,  and  the  same,  barge  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Serapis,  and  was  taken  in  the 
memorable  engagement  of  captain  Paul  Jones,  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  with  the  Serapis.    The  Union  is 
a  master-piece  of  elegant  workmanship,  perfectly  pro- 
portioned and  complete  throughout ;  decorated  with 
emblematical  cai-ving.    And  what  is  truly  astonishing, 
she  w'as  begun  and  completed  in  less  than  four  days, 
viz:  begun  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  and  on  the  field  of  rendezvous  on 
Thursday  evening  following-,  fully  prepared  to  join  in 
the  grand  procession.    The  workmanship  and  appear- 
ance of  this  beautiful  object  commanded  universal  ad- 
miration and  applause,  and  did  high  honour  to  the  artists 
of  Philadelphia,  who  were  concerned  in  her  construc- 
tion.   She  was  mounted  on  a  carriage  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  drawn  by  ten  horses.    A  sheet  of  canvass  was 
tacked  all  around  along  tlie  water  line,  and  extending 
over  a  light  frame,  hung  to  the  ground,  so  as  entirely  to 
conceal  the  wheels  and  machinery.    The  canvas  was 
painted  to  represent  the  sea;  so  that  nothing  incongruous 
appeared  to  offend  the  eye.    The  ceremonies  in  setting 
sail,  receiving  the.  pilot  on  board,  trimming  her  sails  to 
the  wind,  according  to  the  several  courses  of  the  line 
of  march,  throwing  the  lead,  her  arrival  at  Union  Green, 
casting  anchor,  being  hailed  and  welcomed  with  three 
cheers,  and  the  captain  forwarding  his  dispatches  to  the 
president  or  the  United  States,  &c.  &c.  were  all  per- 
formed with  the  strictest  maritime  propriety;  but  nei- 
ther time  nor  the  space  allotted  for  this  account,  will 
permit  such  a  detail  as  would  do  justice  to  the  conduct 
of  captain  Green  and  his  crew,  and  to  the  architects  and 
se-reral  workmen  concerned  in  this  beautiful  feature  in 
our  grand  procession.    The  ship  was  followed  by  the 

Pilots  of  the  port. 
With  their  boat,  (named  "the  Federal  Pilots, ")  undeP 
the  comrhand  of  Isaac  Roach;  who  sheared  along  side 
the  ship  Union  at  the  place  appointed,  and  put  Air. 
Michael  Dawson  on  board,  as  pilot;  then  took  his  station 
with  his  boat  in  the  procession,  and  on  her  arrival,  at- 
tended and  took  the  pilot  off  again. 

Ship  carpentei-s, 
Headed  by  Messrs.  Francis  Grice  and  John  Norris,  with 
the  draft  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  cases  of  instru- 
ments in  their  hands;  a  flag  bearing  a  ship  on  the 
stocks,  c;u-ried  by  Manuel  E3-res,  esq.  supported  by 
Messrs.  Harrison,  Rice,  Brewster,  and  Humphreys;  fol- 
lowed by  mast  maters,  caulkers  and  workmen,  to  the 
amount  of  330,  all  wearing  a  badge  in  then-  hats,  repre- 
senting a  ship  on  tlie  stocks,  and  a  green  sjsrig  of  white 
oak. 

Boat  builders. 
A  frame  representing  a  boat  builder's  shop,  eighteen 
feet  long,  eight  wide,  and  thirteen  high,  mounted  on  a 
carriage.  On  the  top  of  the  frame,  the  ship  Union's 
barge,  elegantly  finished,  an  ensign  staff  and  flag,  blue 
field,  quartered  with  thirteen  stripes,  and  bearing  an 
axe  and  an  adze  crossing  each  other — motto,  "by  these 
we  live."  The  barge  ten  feet  long,  manned  v/ith  a 
cockswain  and  sLx  little  boys  as  bai-gemen,  in  a  beauti- 
ful uniform  of  white,  decorated  with  blue  ribands.  On 
the  platform  underneath,  seven  hands  building  a  boat 
thirteen  feet  long,  which  was  set  up  and  nearly  com- 
pleted during  the  procession.  [It  will  be  manifest  the 
numbers  above  mentioned  have  reference  to  the  13 
states  of  America,  the  12  states  represented  in  the  late 
general  convention,  and  the  10  states  now  united  under 
the  new  constitution.]  The  whole  machine  was  con- 
trived witli  great  skill,  and  dr-awn  by  four  bright  bay- 
horses,  belonging  to  and  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ja- 
cob Toy,  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  followed  by  forty 
boat  builders  headed  by  Messrs.  Bowyer,  Brooks,  and 
Warwick  Hale. 

Sail  maker.s. 

A  flag,  carried  by  capfairi  Joseph  Rice,  representing 
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the  inside  view  of  a  sail-loft,  with  masters  and  men  ?.t  i 
work;  on  the  top  thirteen  stars)  in  the  fly,  five  vessels.  l 
Motto,  "may  commercs  Jlourish-i  and  industry  be  reward-  : 
edi"  Followed  by  a  number  of  masters,  journeymeri  ; 
and  apprentices. 

Ship  joiners. 

Nicholas  Young,  conductor;  his  son  carrying  a  cedar 
staff  before  hini;  Robert  M'Mullen,  master  workman; 
William  M'Mullen  and  Samuel  Ormes,  carrying-  the 
company's  arms  on  a  flag,  viz.  a  binnacle  and  hencoop, 
crooked  planes  and  other  tools  of  that  profession,  pro- 
per; thirteen  stripes  and  thirteen  stars,  ten  in  full  splen- 
dour.— Motto,  "by  these  we  support  our  families." — 
Followed  by  twenty-five  of  the  trade,  wearing  cedar 
branches  in  their  hats. 

Rope  makers  and  ship  chandlers. 

The  flag  carried  in  front  by  Richard  Tittermary;  re- 
presenting a  rope-yard,  with  ten  men  spinning,  and 
three  standing  idle,  with  their  hemp  around  their  waists; 
emblematical  of  the  present  situation  of  the  thirteen 
states;  with  a  motto,  "  may  commerce  Jlourish."  Next 
in  front,  as  leaders,  were  John  Tittermar}',  sen.  and 
George  Goodwain,  being  the  oldest  belonging  to  the 
calling;  followed  by  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  profes- 
sion, with  a  piece  of  rope  and  hemp  in  their  hands;  and 
the  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  the  rear,  witli  hemp 
around  their  waists,  and  their  spinning  clouts  in  their 
hands — about  sixty  in  number. 

Jlercbants  and  traders. 

Their  standard  was  the  flag  of  a  merchant  ship  of  the 
United  States — in  the  imion  were  ten  illuminated  stars, 
and  three  traced  round  in  silver,  but  not  yet  illuminat- 
ed— On  one  side  of  the  flag  a  ship,  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  an  inscription;  "  4th  July,  1788."  On  the  reverse 
of  the  flag  a  globe,  over  which  was  inscribed,  in  a  scroll, 
"  par  tout  le  monde."  The  staff,  on  which  the  flag  was 
displayed,  terminated  in  a  silver  cone,  on  which  was  a 
ring  suspending  a  mariner's  compass.  The  standard 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Nesbit,  preceding-the  mer- 
chants and  traders: 

Thomas  Willing,  esq.  attended  by  their  committee, 
Messrs.  Charles  Pettit,  John  Wilcocks,  John  Ross,  and 
Tench  Coxe. 

The  body  of  t'ne  merchants  and  traders. 

Next  followed  the  clerks  and  apprentices  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders,  preceded  by  Mr.  Saintonge,  bearing 
a  large  ledg-er. 

Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captain 
Sproat,  with  the  standard  of  the  fourth  regiment. 

THABES  AXD  PnOTESSIONS. 

N.  B.  The  order  of  the  several  trades,  except  house 
carpenters  and  those  concerned  in  the  construction  and 
fitting  out  a  ship,  was  determined  by  lot. 

XXXtll. 
Cordvvainers. 

A  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  rejbresenting  a  cord- 
wainer's  shop,  in  which  six  men  were  actually  at  work; 
the  shop  hung  round  with  shoes,  boots,  &c. 

Mr.  .\lexander  Rutherford,  conductor. 
Mr.  Elisha  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Martin  Beish,  assistants, 
followed  by  a  committee  of  nine,  three  a-breast. 
Mr.  James  Rone;/,  junior,  standard  bearer. 
The  standard — the  cordwainers'  arms,  on  a  crimson 
field;  above,  the  arms,  Crispin,  holding  a  laurel  branch 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  scroll  of  parchment  in  his  left. 

Three  hundred  cordwainers  following,  sfx  a-breast, 
each  wearing  a  white  leather  apron,  embellished  with 
the  company's  arms,  ricldy  painted, 
XXXIV. 
Coach  painters. 
With  a  flag  ornamented  with  the  insignia  of  the  art, 

carried  by  M.  .  followed  by  ten  of  the  profession, 

carrying  palettes  and  pencils  in  their  hands, 
XXXV. 
Cabinet  and  chair-makers, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Gostelow,  caiTying  the  scale  and  divi- 
ders; Mr.  JedediahSnowden,  with  the  rules  of  architec- 


ture; four  of  the  oldest  masters;  Mr.  James  Lee,  at' 
tended  by  three  inasters,  hearing  the  standard,  or  cabi- 
net makers'  arms,  elegantly  painted  and  gill  on  a  blue 
field,  ornamented  with  thirteen  stars,  ten  of  which  were 
gilt,  the  other  three  unfinished;  below  the  arms^  two 
hands  united — motto—' '  By  unity  we  support  society. — 
The  masters,  six  a  breast,  wearing  linen  aprons,  and 
"Ducks'  tails  in  their  hats. 

The  work-shop,  17  feet  long,  by  9  feet  8  inches  wide, 
and  14  feet  high,  ofi  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses-,  at 
each  end  of  the  shop  ten  stars;  two  signs,  inscribed, — - 
"federal  cabinet  and  chair  shop,"  one  on  each  side.  Mr- 
John  Browns  with  journeymen  arid  apprentices  at  work 
in  the  shop.  The  shop  followed  by  journeymen  and 
apprentices  six  a-breast,  all  wearing  linen  aprons,  and 
bucks'  tails  in  their  hats;  the  aprons  of  Americari  manu- 
facture— one  hundred  in  train. 

XXXVI 
Brick-makers. 
Carrying  a  large  flag  of  green  silkj  on  which  was  re» 
presented  a  brick-yard,  hands  at  worlc,  a  kiln  buroing? 
at  a  little  distance,  a  federal  city  building — motto — 
"  It  was  found  hard  in  Egypt, 
"  But  this  prospect  makes  it  easy." 
Ten  master  brick-makers,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Bose# 
sen.  and  followed  by  one  hundred  workmen  in  frocks 
and  trowsers,  with  tools,  &c. 

XXXVII. 
House,  ship,  and  sign  painters. 
Arms,  three  shields  argent  on  a  field  azure;  crest,  ft- 
hand  holding  a  brusli,  proper;  motto,  "  Virtue  alone  is 
true  nobility."  The  stage  14  feet  long  by  7;  on  it  a  miii 
for  manufacturing  colours,  a  glazing  table,  with  a  stone 
for  grinding  paint;  stage  furnished  with  pots,  sashes,- 
tools,  &.C.  The  business  on  the  stage,  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Stride,  AVells,  Cowen,  UeVeter,  and  M'Elwee^ 
Flag  borne  by  Mr.  Fausburg,  as  oldest  painter,  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Flln  and  Fullerton:  the  rest  of  the 
company  marching  six  a-breast,  with  gilded  brushes, 
diamonds,  gold  hammers,  glazing  knives,  8tc.  Sixty, 
eight  in  procession. 

XXXVni.  Porters. 
Led  by  John  Lawrence  and  George  Green;  on  each' 
side  a  porter,  di-essed  with  a  silk  sash,  leading  a  horse 
and  dray,  the  horse  richly  decorated  with  blue,  white, 
and  red  ribands— on  the  di-ay,  five  barrels  of  superfin® 
flour,  the  words,  "  Federal  Flour  "  painted  on  the  heads' 
of  the  ban-els;  followed  by  Jolm  Jacobs  and  forty  por- 
ters; a  ligh  blue  silk  standard  borne  by  David  Sparks^- 
on  which  were  exhibited  ten  stripes  and  thirteen  stars, 
three  of  them  clouded,  the  rest  in  full  splendour;  also  a 
horse  and  dray,  v.'ith  four  barrels  on  the  dray,  and  a  por- 
ter loading  a  fifth: — motto — '■'■may  industry  ever  he  en- 
couraged." The  standard  followed  by  a  number  of  men, 
and  the  rear  closed  by  Andrew  Dryer  and  Joseph  Gres- 
wold.  The  ofl^cers  all  dressed  v/iih  silk  sashes,  and  of- 
ficers and  men  wearing  white  aprons,  tied  on  with  blue 
silk  ribands,  and  carrying  in  their  bands  whips  ornament- 
ed with  blue,  red,  and  white  ribands. 

The  five  barrels  of  federal  flour  were,  after  the  pro- 
cession, delivered  to  the  overseers,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  - 

XXXIX. 

Clock  and  watch  makers. 
The  company's  arms  neatly  pa'ntedon  a  silk  flag.— 
Motto,  "time  rules  all  things."    Headed  by  Mr.  John 
I   Wood,  and  followed  by  t-iventy-three  members  of  the 
company. 

XL. 

Fringe  and  riband  weavers. 
,       Mr.  John  Wi  llains,  bearing  a  blue  staff",  capped  witfo' 
,   a  gilt  ball,  across  the  staff  ten  wires,  to  which  were  sus- 
pended implements,  and  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of 
trie  art.    The  fringe,  lace  and  line  shuttles  v/ere  eacli 
filled  with  ^  quill  of  shute,  to  shew  that  they  were  iii; 
-   employ;  the  riband  shuttle  empty,  to  show  that  it  is,^  as. 
•  yet,  unemployed.    In  the  gilt  ball  was  fixed  a  wire; 
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eig'hteen  inches  long-,  from  which  flowed  a  riband  often 
stripes.  Immediately  below  the  cross  wire,  a  paper  in- 
scribed with  verses,  composed  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the 
Occasion. 

XLI. 

Bricklayers. 

Headed  by  Messrs.  Nicholas  Hicks,  William  Johnson 
and  Jacob  Graff,  with  their  aprons  on,  and  trowels  in 
their  hands:  a  flag-  with  the  following  device:  the  brick- 
layers' arms;  the  federal  city  rising  out  of  a  forest, 
workmen  building  it,  and  the  sun  illuminating  it.  Mot- 
to, "  hoth  bui/dtngs  and  rulers  are  ihe  u-orks  of  our 
hands."  The  flag  carried  by  Messrs.  Charles  Souder, 
William  Mash  and  Joseph  Wilds,  with  their  aprons,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  John  Robbins,  Peter  Waglom, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  John  Boyd,  Burton  Wallace,  Michael 
Groves,  John  Souder,  Edward  M'Kaighen,  Alexander 
M'Kinley;  ten  master  bricklayers,  with  their  aprons  on, 
and  their  trowels  and  plumb-rules  in  their  hands;  fol- 
lowed by  fifty-five  masters  and  journeymen,  in  their 
aprons,  and  carrying  trowels  in  their  hands. 

XLII.  Taylors. 

Preceded  by  Messrs.  Barker,  Stille,  Martin  and  Ta- 
tem,  carrying  a  white  flag,  with  the  company's  arms  in 
geld,  supported  by  two  camels.  Motto,  "  hy  union  our 
strength  increases."  Followed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  trade. 

XLm. 

Instrument  makers,  turners,  Windsor  chair  and  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 
Conducted  by  captain  John  Cornish;  Mr.  John  Stow 
bearing  the  standard,  the  turners'  arms,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  spinning-wheel  on  one  side,  and  a  Windsor 
chair  on  the  other.  Motto,  "  tiy  faith  we  obtain." — 
Messrs.  George  Stow  and  Michael  Fox  carrying  co- 
lumns, representing  the  several  branches  of  turning. — 
Messrs.  Anthony  and  Mason,  with  a  groupe  of  musical 
instruments,  followed  by  sixty  persons  dressed  in  green 
aprons. 

XLIV. 
Carvers  and  gilders. 
The  carvers  and  guilders  exhibited  an  ornamental  car, 
an  a  federal  plan,  being  13  feet  by  ten  on  the  floor,  on 
which  were  erected  13  pilasters,  richly  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  the  heads  of  10  gilt  and  labelled  with  the 
names  of  the  several  states  arranged  as  they  came  into 
the  federal  union;  the  remaining  three  left  partly  finish- 
ed; about  3  feet  above  the  floor,  a  level  rail  united  to 
the  pilastel-s,  denoting  the  equality  of  the  subjects.  In 
the  centre  a  column,  with  a  twining  laurel  running  in  a 
spiral  form  to  tlie  capping,  which  was  ten  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  bust  of  general  Washing- 
ton, crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  dressed  in  the 
American  uniform,  with  the  thirteen  stars  on  a  collar; 
the  whole  supported  by  ten  tight  stays,  leading-  from  the 
finished  pilaster',  to  the  cap  of  the  column,  from  whence 
hung  three  slack  stays,  leading  to  the  unfinished  pilast- 
ers; over  the  general's  bust  the  American  standard  was 
disp!a\'ed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  front,  the  head  of  Phidias,-  the 
most  eminent  of  the  ancient  carvers,  with  emblematic 
figures  supporting  it;  inside  of  the  front  rail  a  large 
figure  for  the  head  of  a  ship,  richly  carved  and  painted; 
the  whole  outside  of  the  car  decorated  with  the  figures 
of  the  seasons^  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  other  devices  in 
carved  work.  Before  the  car  walked  the  artists  of  the 
several  branches,  preceded  by  Mr.  Cutbush,  ship-carver, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Jugiez,  house,  furniture,  and 
coach  car\'ers,  with  young  artists  g'oing  before,  decorat- 
ed with  blue  ribands  round  their  necks,  to  which  were 
suspended  medallions,  blue  ground,,  with  ten  burnished 
gold  stars,  one  bearing  a  figure  of  Ceres,  representing 
Agricultm-e;  another,  Fame,  blowing  her  trumpet, 
announcing  to  the  world  the  federal  union;  the  middle 
one  carrying  a  Corinthian  column  complete,  expressive 
of  the  domestic  branches  of  carving.  In  the  car  was  a 
number  of  artists  at  work,  superintended  by  Mr.  Rush, 


ship  carver,  who  planned  and  executed  the  car  with  its 
principal  ornaments. 

XLV. 

Coopers, 

Led  on  by  Mr.  Daniel  Dolbe;  an  elegant  flag,  bearing' 
tlie  coopers'  arms,  embellished  with  thirteen  stars;  mot- 
to, May  commerce  flourish — Love  as  brethren."  Sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  W.  King,  R.  Babe  and  John  Louch,; 
followed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  coopers  in  wliite  lea- 
tlier  apronS)  and  wearing  badges  in  their  hats,  repre- 
senting the  tools  of  the  trade. 

XLVI. 
Plane  Makers. 
Mr.  William  Martin  in  front,  bearing  the  standard,  wliKfe' 
field,  a  smoothing-  plane  on  the  top:  device,  a  pair  of 
spring  dividers,  three  planes,  a  brace;  a  square,  artd 
g-uage  ;  followed  by  eight  plane-makers.  Motto^ 
'Truth.' 

XLVII. 

Whip  and  cane  manufacturers. 
A  machine  on  a  carriage,  a  boy  on  it  at  work  plattin'gf  H 
whip,  followed  by  Mr.  John  M'Allister,  and  his  jour- 
neymen, carrying  several  articles  of  the  trade.  On  the 
top  of  the  machine  a  flag,  with  this  motto-^'Zrf  us  en^ 
courage  our  own  manufactures.' 

XLVIII; 

Black-smiths,  white-smiths,  and  nailer?. 
A  machine  drawn  by  nine  horses,  representing  the  fede- 
ral black-smiths',  whitesmiths',  and  na.ilers'  manufactory j, 
being  a  frame  of  ten  by  fifteen  feet,  and  nine  feet  high, 
with  a  real  chimney  extending  three  feet  above  the  roof, 
and  furnished  for  use.  In  front  of  the  building  three 
master  black-smiths,  Messrs.  r\athaniel  Brown,  Nicholas 
Hess  and  William  Perkins,  supporting  the  standard,  ele- 
gantly ornamented  with  the  smiths'  arms.  Motto,  "Jy 
liummer  in  hand,  all  arts  do  stand."  The  manufactory 
was  in  full  employ  during  the  procession.  Mr.  John 
Mingler,  and  his  assistant,  Christian  Keyser,  black-smithsy 
completed  a  set  of  plough  irons  out  of  old  swords,  work- 
ed a  sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  sevcnd  horse-shoes,  and 
performed  several  jobs  on  demand.  Mr.  John  Goodman, 
jr.  whitesmith,  finished  a  complete  pair  of  ph'ers,  a 
knife,  and  some  machinery,  with  other  work,  on  demand.- 
Messrs,  Andrew  Fessinger  and  Benjamin  Brummel  for- 
ged, finished  and  sold  a  considerable  number  of  spikes^- 
nails,  and  broad  tacks.  The  \\'ho!e  was  under  the  con- 
duct of  Messrs.  Godfrey  Gebbler,-  David  Henderson^ 
George  Goddard,  Jacob  Ester,  Lewis  Prahl  and  Jacob 
Eckfelt,  and  followed  by  two  hundred  brother  black- 
smiths, whitesmiths  and  nallors. 

XLIX. 

Coachmakers,  preceded  by  >L-.  John  Bringhurst,  in  a 
phscton  drawn  by  two  horse.s,  and  bearing  a  draft  of  a 
coach  on  a  white  silk  flag.  A  stage  nine  feet  high,  six- 
teen feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  on  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  representing  their  shop,  with  Mr.  George 
Way,  master-workman,  a  body  and  carriage  maker,  a: 
wheelwright,  a  trimmer,  and  a  harness-maker,  all  aC 
work,  and  a  painter  ornamenting  a  body;  on  each  sicje 
of  the  stage,  the  words,  "no  tax  on  American  carriages," 
in  the  centre  the  standard  of  yellow  silk,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  profession,  viz.  Three  coaches  in 
a  blue  field,  the  chariot  of  the  sun  appearing  throiigh 
the  clouds — motto,  'Hhe  clouds  dispell' d,  ice  shine  forth  " 
the  staff  decorated  with  the  implements  of  the  trade; 
ten  masters,  each  bearing  a  yellow  silk  flag,  with  the 
names  of  the  states  that  have  adopted  the  new  federal 
constitution,  in  letters  of  gold,  on  a  blue  field,  five  walk- 
ing before  and  five  behind  the  stage;  tlie  whole  followed 
by  workmen  in  the  dilferent  branches  of  the  tride,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

L. 
Potters. 

A  flag,  on  which  was  neatly  painted  a  kiln  burning,  and 
several  men  at  work  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
business — motto,  "the  potter  hath  power  (rvcr  his  day." 
A  four  wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  on  which 
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was  a  pottet-'s  wheel,  and  men  at  work:  a  number  of 
cups,  bowls,  mag's,  &,c.  were  made  daring' the  proces- 
sion; the  carriage  vvas  followed  by  twenty  potters,  head- 
ed by  Messrs.  Christian  Piercy  and  Michael  Gilbert, 
%vearing  linen  aprons  of  American  manufacture. 
LI. 
Hatters, 
Led  by  Mr.  Andrew  Tybout. 
The  standard  borne  by  Mr.  John  Gordon,  viz:  on  a  white 
field  a  hat  in  hand,  on  each  side  a  tassel  band;  the  crest, 
a  beaver. — motto,  on  a  crimson  g-arter,  in  gold  letters; 
"with  the  industry  of  the  heaver,  we  support  our  rights;" 
followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hatters. 
LIT. 
Wheelwrights. 
A  stage  drawn  by  two  horses,  with  five  men  working 
upon  it;  making  a  plough,  and  a  speed  for  a  wagon 
wheel.    The  standard  a  blue  flag — motto,  "the  united 
wheelwrights.'"    Followed  by  twenty- two  of  the  trade, 
headed  by  Messrs,  Conrad  Rohrman  and  Nicholas  Keep. 

Lin. 

Tin-plate  workers, 
Preceded  by  Joseph  Finaur  and  Martin  Riser,  carrying 
by  turns,  a  flag,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  company  pro- 
perly emblazoned,  followed  by  ten  workmen  in  green 
aprons. 

LIVi 

Skinrters,  breeches-makers,  and  glovers, 
Headed  by  Messrs.  John  Lisle  and  George  Cooper;  one 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  beaming  knife,  and  the  other  a 
paring  knife:  the  standard  borne  by  Mr.  Shreiner,  viz: 
on  one  side  a  deer,  and  below  it  a  glove;  on  the  other, 
a  golden  fleece,  and  below,  a  pair  of  breeches — motto, 
"may  our  manufacture  be  equal  in  its  consumption  to  its 
ttsefutness."  Followed  by  fifty  eight  of  the  trade  in 
buckskin  breeches  and  gloves,  and  wearing  bucks-tails 
in  their  hats.  To  these,  Mr.  Joseph  Rogers,  parchment 
and  glue  manufactiu-er,  attached  himself. 

LV. 

Tallow  Chandlers. 
Mr.  Richard  Porter,  master.  Two  standards;  first,  the 
company's  arms,  on  a  blue  field,  trimmed  with  white, 
three  doves  with  olive  branches;  over  tlie  arms,  an  an- 
g'el  bearing  St.  John  Baptist's  head;  on  each  side  two 
blazing  lamps, — Motto,  "let  your  light  so  shine."  Se- 
cond standard,  a  representation  of  a  chandelier  of  thir- 
teen branches,  a  lig'hted  candle  in  each,  and  thirteen  j 
silver  stars  in  a  half  circle.  Inscription — "the  stm-s  of 
America,  a  light  to  the  world."  Motto,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chandelier,  "•united  in  one."  The  uniform,  blue 
and  white  cockades,  blue  aprons  bound  with  white,  and 
a  dove  painted  in  the  middle  of  each ;  a  white  rod  sur- 
mounted by  an  olive  branch,  in  each  pei'son's  hand. 
Twenty  in  number. 

LVI. 

Victuallers.  .■  ■  ' , 

A  flag,  with  this  inscription — "the  death  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  We  feed  the  poor  and  hungry ."  Two  axe- I 
men  preceding  two  statel}'  oxen,  weighing-  3000  lbs. 
Ten  boys  dressed  in  white,  five  on  the  riglit,  and  five  on 
the  left  of  the  oxen,  carrying  small  flags,  with  the  names 
of  the  states  that  have  ratified  the  federal  constitution; 
two  cleaver  men;  a  band  of  music.  Conductors,  Messrs. 
Philip  Hall,  George  Welper,  Philip  Odenheimer,  and 
Conrad  Hoff",  followed  by  eighty-six  master  victuallers, 
all  dressed  in  white.  The  oxen  were  killed,  and  the 
hides  and  tallow  sold  for  bread,  which  was  given  with 
the  meat. to  the  poor. 

LVII. 

Printers,  book -binders,  and  stationers. 
These  united  professions  had  the  federal  printing  press 
erected  on  a  stage  nine  feet  square,  which  was  drawn 
■by  four  grey  horses;  there  were  also,  a  frame,  cases,  and 
all  other  implements  necessary  for  the  business.  On 
the  stage  were  two  pressmen  and  a  compositor  at  work. 
Mercury,  the  god  of  intelligence,  was  personated  by 
Mr.  Durant,  who  was  dressed  in  character,  having  wings 


affixed  to  his  head  anctfeet,  a  garland  of  flowers  round 
his  temples,  and  a  caduceiis  in  his  hand.  He  distributed 
among  the  spectators,  some  thousand  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing ode,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  the  hon.'  F. 
Hopkinson,  esq.  and  printed  before  and  during  the  pre- 
cession at  the  federal  press. 

Oh  for  a  muse  of  fire'!  to  mount  t&  skie.v 
And  to  a  list'ning  world  proclaim — 

Behold!  behold!  an  empire  rise ! 

An  era  new.  Time  as  he  flies. 
Hath  enter'd  in  the  book  of  Fame. 

On  Allegheny's  tow'ring  head 

Echo  shall  stand— the  tidings  spread. 
And  o'er  the  lakes,  and  misty  floods  around. 
An  era  new  resound. 

See!  where  Columbia  sits  aione, 

And  from  her  star-bespangled  throne. 
Beholds  the  gay  procession  rnove  along, 
And  hears  the  trumpet,  and  the  choral  song; 

She  hears  her  sons  rejoice — 

Looks  into  future  times,  and  sees 

The  num'rous  blessings  heay'n  decrees; 

And  with  her  plaudit,  joins  the  gen'ral  voice;. 

"Tisdone!  'tis  done!  my  sons,"  she  cries, 
"In  war  are  valiant,  and  m  council  wise: 
"Wisdom  and  valour  shall  my  rights  defend, 
"And  o'er  my  vast  domain  those  rights  extend; 
"Science  shall  flourish;  g-enius  stretch  her  wing, 
"In  native  strains  Columbian  muses  sing;  ^ 
"Wealth  crown  the  arts,  and  justice  clean  her  scalSs^ 
"Commerce  her  pond'rous  anchor  weigh, 
"Wide  spread  her  sails, 
"And  in  far  distant  seas  her  flag  display. 

"My  sons  for  freedom  foug'ht,  nor  fought  in  vaisi; 
"Butfound  a  naked  goddess  was  their  gain: 
"Good  government  alone  can  show  the  maid, 
"In  robes  of  social  happiness  array'd." 

Hail  to  this  festival !  >'.Tl'  hail  the  day ! 
Columbia's  standard  on  her  roof  display; 
And  let  the  people's  motto  ever  be, 
"United  thus,  and  thus  united,  free." 

An  ode,  in  the  German  language,  fitted  to'  the  ptir-" 
pose,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Steiner,  was  also  thrown 
amongst  the  people  as  the  procession  moved  along.  Ten 
small  packages,  containing  the  English  ode  and  the  lisl 
of  toasts  for  the  day,  were  made  up  and  addressed  to 
tiie  ten  states  in  union  respectively;  these  were  tied  to 
pidgeons,  which  at  intervals  rose  from-  Mercur3''s  capy 
and  flew  off,  with  the  acclamations  of  an  admiring  mul- 
titude. 

Mr.  William  Sellers,  senr.  bore  the  staT<dard  of  the  uni- 
ted professions;  arms,  — azure,  a  chevron  argent,  char^ 
ged  with  an  American  bald-eagle  volant,  and  two  reams 
of  paper  (corded,  over  blue  covers)  between  three 
books  closed;  and  in  chief,  perched  on  the  point  of  the 
chevron,  a  dove  with  an  olive,  branch;  all  proper.  Sup  - 
porters, two  Fames,  blowing  their  trumpets,  clothed 
with  sky-blue  flowing  robes,  spangled  with  stars,  srt-gent  ^ 
Crest,  a' bible  displayed,  proper,  on  a  wreath  azure  anrJ 
argent.  Under  the  escutcheon,  two  pens  placed  saltier 
ways,  proper.  Motto,  "we  proted  and  are  supported  hij 
liberty."  After  the  standard,  masters  of  -the  combined 
professions,  followed  by  journeymen  and  apprentices,' 
each  carrying  a  scroll  tied  with  blue  silk  binding,  exhi- 
biting the  word  '■'typographer,"  illuminated  by  ten  stars 
in  union.    Fifty  in  the  train. 

LVIII. 
Saddlers. 

A  saddler's  shop  dressed  with  saddlery,  and  a  variety  of 
readv  made  work,  elegant  American  plated  furniture, 
&c.  drawn  by  two  fine  horses.  In  the  shop  Mr.  Stephei> 
Bun-ows  and  a  number  of  hands  at  work,  one  of  whom 
(having  the  different  parts  in  readiness)  completed  a 
neat  saddle  during  the  procession.    The  standard,  car- 
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ried  by  Messrs.  Jehosapliat  Polk  and  John  Youn^,  ^^•as 
of  green  silk,  with  the  conipan}''s  arms  eleg-antly  painted 
and^ilt.    blotto,  "our  f rust  is  in  God."    The  company 
■was  headed  by  Messrs.  John  Stephens  and  John  Marr.  < 
Mr.  William  liealy,  silver-plater,  joined  himself  to  this  ; 
corps,  carrying' a  federal  bit,  of  his  own  workmanship.  1 

Stone-cutters. 

Three  apprenCces  before  with  tools,  and  two  with  the 
orders  of  the  operative  lodge,  one  with  the  standard,  in  i 
mason's  order;  the  rest  followed  witia  pieces  of  poUsh-  '. 
ed  marble.    Twenty  in  number. 

LX.  : 
Bread  .and  biscuit  bakers. 
A  standard  bearing'  the  bread  bakers'  arms,  properly 
emblazoned;  motto,  "may  our  country  never  want  Iread." 
Uniform,  white  shirts  and  full  plaited  aprons,  quite  round 
the  waist,  with  a  light  blue  sash.  A  stage,  with  a  bak- 
er's oven  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  hands  at  work 
as  the  procession  went  on,  directed  by  a  master  baker, 
who  distributed  bread  to  the  people  as  it  came  out  of  the 
oven.    Headed  by  Mr.  George  Mayer. 

Biscuit  taker's  standard — a  white  flag  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  bake-house  and  several  liands  M  orking  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  business.  Motto,  "mcy 
the  federal  govei-nment  revive  our  trade."  Messrs.  Thos. 
Hopkins  and  Mathias  Landenberger  in  front  of  twelve 
masters.  Messrs.  John  Peters,  sr.  and  AVilltam  Echart, 
jclosed  the  rear;  each  master  carrying  a  small  peale.  The 
number  of  bakers  in  procession  one  hundred  and  thu-tv. 
LXI. 
Gunsmiths. 

A  stage  erected  upon  a  four  wheel  can-iage,  drawR  by 
four  horses,  being  in  length  fourteen  feet,  and  in  breadth 
eight  feet,  with  a  motto  in  large  letters  on  each  side, 
'federal  armoury,'  with  a  number  of  hands  thereon  at 
work,  employed  in  different  branches  of  the  trade,  con- 
ducted by  two  senior  masters,  viz :  John  Nicholson  and 
Joseph  Perkins;  Abraham  Morrow  beai'ing  a  standard 
at  the  head  of  the  compan)',  in  rear  of  the  carriage,  the 
standard  decorated  with  sundry  de\ices  representing 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  ti-ade.  The  standai-d,  a  large 
white  silk  flag,  with  cross  guns  in  the  middle,  at  the  top 
of  the  cross  g-uns  the  cap  of  liberty,  with  the  letters  C. 
P  (city  proof;)  underneath  the  guns,  the  cross  pistols, 
■with  the  letter  V,  (viewed;)  at  tlie  end  nearest  the  staff, 
a  powder  cask;  at  the  opposite  end,  the  representation 
of  three  balls.  The  uniform  of  tlie  company,  g'reen 
baize  aprons  with  green  strings. 

LXII. 
Copper  smiths. 
A  car  fourteen  by  seven  feet,  drawn  by  four  horses,  with 
three  hands  at  work  at  stills  and  tea  kettles,  under  the 
diiection  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Harbeson. 

A  standard  with  the  arras  of  the  trade,  and  other 
things  emblematical,  surrounded  with  thirteen  stars, 
borne  by  two  masters;  seventeen  masters  of  the  profes- 
sion following.  LXUI. 

Gold-smiths,  silver-smiths  and  jewellers. 
William  Ball,  esq.  senior  member,  with  an  urn. 
Standard  bearers,  Messrs.  Joseph  Gee  and  John  Ger- 
mon,  carrying  a  silk  flag  with  the  silver-smiths'  arms  on 
one  side  of  it;  motto,  "■justitia  virtuium  regina."  And 
on  the  reverse  the  genius  of  America,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  silver  urn,  with  the  following  motto,  the  purity, 
brightness  and  solidity  of  this  metal  are  emblematical  of 
that  liberty  which  we  expect  from  the  new  constitution :  her 
head  surrounded  by  thirteen  stars,  ten  of  them  very 
brilliant,  representing  the  states  v.'hich  have  ratified; 
two  of  them  less  bright,  representing  New  York  and 
North  Carolina,  whose  ratifications  are  shortly  espect- 
,ed;  one  with  three  dark  points  and  two  light  ones,  an 
emblem  of  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  equal  lustre  with 
the  first  ten,  just  emerging  from  the  horizon,  near  one 
half  seen,  for  the  rising  state  of  Kentucky;  after  which 
followed  the  rest  of  the  masters,  with  their  journeynien 
and  apprentices:  in  all  thirty -five. 


LXIV. 

Distillers. 

On  a  standard  of  light  blue  silk,  a  still,  worm  tub,  and 
other  implements  of  the  business,  neatly  painted:  the 
standard  borne  by  Mr.  Michael  Shubert,  and  followed 
by  twelve  distillers. 

LXV. 

Tobacconists. 
Headed  by  Mr.  John  Uiley:  tlie  standard  of  white 
silk;  a  tobacco  plant  with  13  leaves,  ten  in  perfection, 
3  not  finished,  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  on  one  side  of  the 
plant,  a  roll  of  plug  tobacco,  bottle  and  bladder  of 
snuft';  over  the  plant  on  the  other  side  are  thirteen  stars, 
ten  silvered,  and  shining  bright,  the  other  three  not 
finished — carried  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leiper: — motto — 
"success  to  ike  tobacco  plant."    Each  member  with  a 
green  apron  and  blue  strings,  a  plume  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tobacco  leaves  in  his  hat,  and  different  tools  of 
his  profession  in  his  hands.    Conductors;  Messrs.  Ha- 
milton, Few,  Stimble  and  Murphy.    Seventy  in  num- 
ber. 

I.YVl. 

Brass-founders. 
Mr.  Daniel  King,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  grey  horses, 
with  emblematical  colours,  .and  a  furnace  in  blast  during 
the  whole  procession.  He  furnished  a  three  inch  how- 
itzer, which  was  mounted  and  fired  with  the  artillery  on 
Union  Green;  his  journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  several  other  articles  in  that  ingenious 
branch.  The  motto  of  the  colours,  "  in  vain  the  earth 
her  treasure  hides."  The  whole  was  executed  by  Mr. 
King,  at  his  own  expense. 

Lxvn. 

stocking  manufacturers. 
Headed  by  Mr.  George  Freytag;  thirty  in  numberr 
their  colours  white,  with  a  pair  of  blue  stockings  across, 
a  cap  above,  finger  mitt  below,  encircled  with  a  gilded 
heart,  a  gilded  crown  with  ten  horns  or  points;  on  each 
a  blue  star;  above  all — Motto — "  the  union  of  the  Jimeri- 
can  stoching  manufacturers." 

Lxvni. 

Tanners  and  curriers. 
Tanners  25  in  number,  led  by  Mr.  George  Leib,  car- 
rying the  flag  with  the  company's  arms.    Motto,  "God 
be  with  Its." 

Curriers,  led  by  Mi'.  George  Oaklej',  carrying  the 
flag  with  the  company's  arms.    Motto,  "  Spes  nostra  - 
JDeus."    Followed  by  34  of  the  trade,  each  can'ying  a 
currying  knife,  and  wearing  a  blue  apron  and  jean 
coatee  of  oui-  new  manufactory. 

LXIX. 
Upholsterers. 
Headed  by  Messrs.  John  Mason  and  John  Davis.  In 
front,  a  cushion  with  its  drapery,  on  which  fluttered  a 
do^■e  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  and  on  its  head 
a  double  scroll.  Motto,  "  be  liberty  thine."  Followed 
bv  a  cabriole  sopha  decorated. 

LX. 
Sugar  refiners. 
Conducted  by  the  honourable  Christopher  Kuchcr,  cap- 
tain Jacob  Lawerswyler,  Messrs.  Benjamin  Pennington, 
John  Morg'an,  David  Miercken,  Adam  Cornman  and 
Henry  Clause,  wearing  black  cockades,  blue  sashes  and 
white  aprons,  with  a  blue  standard:  Arms — or,  on  a  staff 
erect  in  pale,  proper,  a  cap  of  liberty,  azure,  turned  up 
ermine;  placed  between  two  sugar  loaves  in  sets,  co- 
vered with  blue  paper;  on  a  chief  of  the  third,  thirteen 
stars  argent:  crest,  a  lighted  candle,  in  a  candlestick  in- 
scribed on  the  foot  with  the  word  "proof,"  proper — 
motto,  in  a  scroll  over  the  crest,  "  double  refined."  The 
whole  ornamented  with  sugar  canes;  two  of  which  are 
placed,  faltier  ways,  under  the  escutcheon,  and  extend- 
.  ing  up  the  sides  thereof.    Under  the  arms,  the  words 
"American  manufacture."    The  standard  was  followed 
.  by  36  persons  of  the  trade,  with  white  aprons,  (on  which 
1  were  painted  sugar  loaves,  marked  ten)  and  bearing'  the 
various  implements  of  the  business. 
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LXXI. 

Brewers. 

Ten  in  number,  headed  by  Reuben  Hnines,  with  ten 
•ears  of  barley  in  their  hats,  and  sashes  of  hop-vines,  car- 
tryincf  malt-shovels  and  mashing-  oars;  one  dray  loaded 
with  ma't  and  hops,  and  one  loaded  with  two  hog-sheads 
■and  a  butt,  marked,  "  beer,  ale,  porter,"  with  the  follow- 
ing' inscription,  "propei-  drink  fur  .Americans;"  a  stand- 
ard carried  by  Luke  Morris,  decorated  with  the  brew- 
"ers'  arms:  motto,'  "  hoine-hi-ewed  is  best." 

I.XXII. 

Peruke-makers  and  barber-surg-eons,  preceded  by 
Messrs.  Perrie  and  Tautwine,  full  dressed.  The  stand- 
ard, a  white  field  with  the  arms  of  the  company,  and 
other  devices  suited  to  the  occasion,  viz.  a  pillar,  the 
«mblem  of  streng'th,  with  a  cap  of  liberty,  supported  by 
twelve  hands,  in  g-tsles,  i-epresentlng  the  twelve  concur- 
ring states  that  called  the  grand  convention;  a  pelican 
and  her  young,  in  a  field,  azure,  the  arms  of  the  barber 
surgeons;  a  goat  rampant,  in  full  coat,  argent,  in  a  field, 
sable,  the  arms  of  the  perukemakers;  with  two  arms  ex- 
tended at  top,  hand  in  hand,  the  emblem  of  union  and 
friendship;  supporters  to  the  arms,  a  land  and  river 
horse,  with  ornaments.    Motto,  "  united  ive  stand." 

The  treasurer  of  the  company — the  trustees — ^the 
company  by  seniority,  hand  in  hand,  six  abreast,  con- 
sisting of  72,  eacli  wearing  a  white  sash,  with  a  black  re- 
lief down  the  middle,  and  cockades  of  tlie  same,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  first  and  great  ally  of  the  United  States. 
LXXIII. 
Engravers. 

Their  armorial  insignia  (devised  for  the  occasion) 
v/ere — Or,  on  a  chevron  engrailed,  gules  (between  a 
parallel  ruler  sable,  barred  and  studded  of  the  first,  and 
two  gi-avers  faltier  ways,  azure,  handle  of  the  third)  3 
plates:  the  crest,  a  copper  plate  on  a  sand  bag  proper, 
inscribed  underneath,  in  large  capitals,  ENGRAVERS. 
LXXIV. 
Plasterers.    (No  return.) 
LXXV. 
Brush-makers. 
A  white  flag,  with  a  wild  boar,  and  a  bundle  of  bristles 
over  him;  the  motto,  '^federal  brush  manufactory." — 
The  flag  carried  by  Mr.  Roger  Elahavan,  jun. 

I -XXVI. 
stay-makers. 

Were  represented  by  Mr.  Fi'ancis  Serre,  with  his  first 
journevman  carrying  an  elegant  pair  of  lady's  stays. 
LXXVII. 

Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captain  Rees, 
with  the  standard  of  the  second  regiment. 

LXXVIII. 

The  civil  and  military  oflicers  of  congress  in  the  city. 
LXXIX. 

The  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania. — 
*  [His  excellency  the  president  was  too  much  indisposed 
to  attend.] 

LXXX. 

The  justices  of  the  common  pleas  and  the  magistrates. 
LXXXI. 

SheriflT and  coroner  on  horseback. 

LXXXII. 
Board  of  city  wardens. 
City  treasurer,  and  secretary  to  the  board. 
Clerks  of  the  markets,  with  standard,  weights  and 
measures, 

Constable  of  the  watch,  with  his  two  assistants,  bear- 
ing their  staves. 

Music. 

Twenty  watchmen,  with  their  flams  decorated,  and  in 
their  proper  dress. 

Twenty  silent  viratchmen,  with  their  staves. 

Watchmen,  calling  the  hour  ten  o'clock  and  a  glori- 
ous star  light  morning. 

The  hour  and  stars  alluded  to  the  ten  states  who  have 
adopted  the  constitution. 

LXXXIII.    The  street  commissioners. 


LXXXIV. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  lieaded  by  the  hon.  Edward 
Shippen,  Esq.  president  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
William  Bradford,  esq.  attorney  general,  followed  by  the 
students  of  law. 

EXXXV. 

The  clergy  of  the  diflTerent  christian  denominations,  with, 
the  rabbi  of  the  Jews,  walking  arm  in  arm 

Lxxxyi. 

The  college  of  physicians,  headed  bv  their  president^ 
Dr.  John  Redman,  and  followed  by  the  students  in  phy- 
sic. LXXXVII. 

Students  of  the  university,  headed  by  the  vice-provost, 
and  of  the  episcopal  academy,  and  niost  of  the  schools 
in  the  city,  preceded  by  their  respective  principals,  pro- 
fessors, masters  and  tutors;  a  small  flag  borne  ,  before 
them  inscribed  with  these  words,  'the  rising  generation  " 

Lxxxvin. 

The  county  troop  of  light  horse,  commanded  by  Major 
W.  Macpherson,  brought  up  the  rear  of  tlie  whole. 

Major  Fullerton  attended  the  right  wing,  and  col. 
Mentges  the  left  wing  of  the  line. 

Messrs.  Stoneburner,  Hiltzheime.r  and  Jonathan  Pen- 
rose, furnished  and  superintended  the  horses  for  the 
carriages. 

This  grand  procession  began  to  move  from  the  place 
of  rendezvous  about  half  past  nine  (as  was  before  men- 
tioned)  and  the  front  arrived  at  Union  Green,  in  front 
of  Bush  Hill,  about  half  past  twelve.  The  length  of 
the  line  was  about  one  mile  and  a  half;  the  distance 
marched  through  about  three  miles.  As  the  procession 
came  into  Fourth-street,  captain  David  Zeiglerand  lieut. 
John  Armstrong  liad  drawn  up  their  company  of  conti- 
nental troops,  and  saluted  the  procession  as  it  passed,, 
according  to  military  rule. 

A  very  large  circular  range  of  tables,  covered  with 
canvass  awnings,  and  plentifully  spread  with  a  cold  col- 
lation, had  been  prepared  the  day  before  by  the  com- 
mittee of  provisions.  In  the  centre  of  this  spacious 
circle  the  grand  edifice  was  placed,  and  the  ship  Unioa 
moored.  The  flags  of  the  consuls  and  other  standards, 
were  planted  round  the  edifice. 

Oration  by  James  TVikon,  esq.  froni  the  Federal  Edi.fice. 

The  several  light  companies  were  then  drawn  off  by 
captain  Hej'shamto  an  eminence  nearly  opposite,  where 
they  fired  afeu-de-joie  of  three  rounds,  also  three  vollieSj 
followed  by  three  cheers,  to  testify  their  satisfaction  on. 
this  joyful  occasion. 

After  the  oration,  the  company  went  to  dinner. 

No  spirits  or  wines  of  any  kind  were  introduced, 
American  porter,  beer  and  cyder  were  the  only  liquors. 
With  these  were  drank  the  following  toasts,  announced 
by  the  trumpet,  and  answered  by  a  discharge  of  artille- 
ry— around  of  ten  to  each  toast,  and  these  were  in  like 
manner  answered  by  a  discharge  from  the  ship  Rising 
Sun,  at  her  moorings. 

Toasts. 

1.  The  people  of  the  united  states. 

2.  Honour  and  immortality  to  the  members  of  the  late 
federal  convention. 

3.  General  Washington. 

4.  The  king  of  France. 

5.  The  United  Netherlands. 

6.  The  foreign  powers  in  alliance  with  the  united 
states. 

7.  The  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
the  united  states. 

8.  The  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  our  lib- 
erties. 

9.  May  reason,  and  not  the  sword,  hereafter  decide 
all  national  disputes. 

10.  The  whole  family  of  mankind. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  several  trades  fur- 
nished the  devices,  mottos,  machines  and  decorations 
themselves,  and  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  com- 
panies— and  that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  work 
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exhibited  on  that  day,  was  completed  between  Monday 
morning'  and  the  Thursday  evening  following'. 

Tlie  military  in  general,  liorse,  artillery  and  infantry, 
■were  completely  dressed  and  accoutred,  according'  to 
the  uniforms  of  their  respective  corps,  and  made  a  most 
martial  appearance;  being-  distributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  line,  they  gave  a  beautiful  variety  to  tiie  whole,'  and 
fevinced  that  both  soldiers  and  citizens  vmited  in  favour 
of  the  new  government. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  body  was  formed,  and  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  day  conducted  with  a  regularity  and 
decorum  far  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation.  The 
footways,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  exhibiting  a  spectacle  truly 
magnificent  and  irresistably  animating.  But  what  was 
more  pleasing  to  the  contemplative  mind,  universal  love 
and  harmony  prevailed,  and  every  countenance  appear- 
ed to  be  the  index  of  a  heart  glowing  with  urbanity  and 
rational  joy.  This  pleasing  idea  was  much  supported 
by  a  circumstance  which  probably  never  before  occurred 
in  such  extent — viz:  the  clergy  of  almost  every  denom- 
ination united  in  charity  and  brotherly  love — may  they 
and  their  flotlts  so  walk  through  life.' 

It  is  impossible  to  be  precise  in  numbers  on  such  an 
occasion;  but  averaging  several  opinions,  there  were 
about  five  thousand  in  the  line  of  procession,  and  about 
seventeen  thousand  on  Union  Green.  The  green  was 
entirely  cleared  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
edifice,  ship,  and  several  machines  being  withdrawn,  the 
citizens  soberly  retired  to  their  respective  homes.  The 
weather  'tvas  remarkably  favourable  for  the  season — 
cloudy  witho'dt  rain,  and  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south  du- 
ring the  whole  day.  At  night  the  ship  Riring  Sun  was 
handsomely  illuminated  in  honor  of  this  great  festival. 

Such  is  the  account  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  of 
this  memorable  exhibition — it  is  very  probable  there  may 
be  some  omissions;  if  so,  the  committee  can  only  assure 
their  fellow  citizens  that  no  neglect  or  offence  was  in- 
tended to  any  individual  or  company  whatever — the 
shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
task,  they  have  undertaken,  must  be  their  apology. 

As  the  system  of  government  (now  fully  ratified)  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  present  joy,  so  may  it  prove 
a  source  of  future  blessing  to  our  country,  and  the  glory 
of  our  rising  empire. 

Pubhshed  by  order, 

Fraitcis  Hopkinson,  chairman 

of  the  committee  of  arrangement. 

Extracts  from  observations  on  the  Federal  Procession. 

The  Procession  gave  universal  pleasure.  Never  upon 
any  occasion  during  the  late  war  did  I  see  such  deep 
sealed  joy  in  every  countenance.  Foreigners  speak  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms,  and  many  of  them,  who  have  seen 
(he  splendid  processions  of  coronations  in  Europe,  de- 
clare, that  they  all  yield,  in  the  eflect  of  pleasure,  to 
Our  hasty  exliibltion  instituted  in  honor  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  viewing  the  proces- 
sion, was,  the  occasion  of  it. 

It  was  not  to  celebrate  a  victory  obtained  in  blood  over 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures. — No  city  reduced  to  ashes 
— no  army  conquered  by  capitulation — no  news  of 
slaughtered  thousands  brought  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia together.  It  was  to  celebrate  a  triumph  of  know- 
ledge over  ignorance,  of  virtue  over  vice,  and  of  liberty 
over  slavery.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, the  objects  of  which  were  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  widows  and  orphans,  by  preventing  the  effusion 
of  human  blood;  to  save  human  nature  from  the  disgra- 
ces and  desolations  of  war,  and  to  establish  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  peace  throughout  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica. , 

The  order  of  the  pro6ession  was  regidar,  and  begat 
correspondent  order  in  all  classes  of  spectators.    A  sol- 
emn silence  reigned  both  in  the  streets  and  at  the  win- 
No.  27. 


dows  of  the  houses.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  sight,  and  the  pleasure  it  excited  in  every 
mind;  forsubhme  ob  jects  and  intense  pleasure  never  fail 
of  producing  silence! 

In  the  course  of  the  moi'ning,  many  speeches  were 
made  by  different  gentlemen,  that  arose  out  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  procession.  Mr.  P  who  walked  with  the 

farmers,  just  behind  a  man  who  was  sowing  grain,  upon 
passing  by  the  lawyers,  said,  "we  sow,  gentlemen,  but 
you  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labours."  Upon  the  procesf- 
sion  being  detained  for  a  few  minutes  by  an  accident 
having  happened  to  the  carriage  of  the  black-smiths' 
shop,  it  was  said,  "  that  this  was  all  in  order,  for  it  was 
an  emblem  of  the  obstructions  and  difRcidties  the  con- 
stitution had  met  with  in  its  estabhshment,  from  the  arts 
of  bad,  and  the  ignorance  of  weak  men." 

'Tisdone!  We  have  become  a  nation.  America  hisg 
ceased  to  be  the  only  power  in  the  world,  that  has  deri- 
ved no  benefit  from  her  declaration  of  independence. 
"We  are  more  than  repaid  for  the  distresses  of  the  war, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  peace.  The  torpid  re- 
sources of  our  country  already  discover  signs  of  lifo 
and  motion.  We  are  no  longer  the  scoff  of  our  ene- 
mies. The  reign  of  violence  is  over.  Justice  has  de-  ■ 
scended  from  heaven  to  dwell  in  our  land,  and  ample 
restitution  has  at  last  lieen  made  to  human  nature,  by 
our  New  Constitution,  for  all  the  injuries  she  has  sus- 
tained in  the  old  world  from  arbitrary  governments, 
false  religions,  and  unlawful  commerce. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression,  to  relate  one  mora 
fact,  from  which  I  derived  no  small  pleasure,  or  riith^r 
triumph,  after  the  procession  was  over.  It  is,  that  out 
of  seventeen  thousand  people  who  appeared  on  the 
g-reen,  and  partook  of  the  collation,  there  was  scarcely 
one  person  intoxicated,  nor  was  there  a  single  quarrel  or 
even  dispute,  heard  of  during  the  day.  All  Was  order ,^ 
all  was  harmony  and  joy.  These  delightful  fruits  of  th6 
entertainment  are  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  no  liquofs 
being  drank  on  the  green,  but  beer  and  cyder.  I  wi'sh 
this  fact  could  be  published  In  every  language,  and  cir- 
culated through  every  part  of  the  world,  where  spirit- 
uous liquors  are  used.  .  . 

A  small  anecdote  connected  with  the  effects  of  the 
procession,  shall  finish  my  postcript. 

A  worthy  German  who  carried  the  standard  of  one  of 
the  trades,  when  he  came  home,  desired  his  wife  to  take 
care  of  the  flag  till  the  next  time  he  should  be  called  up- 
on to  carry  it,  "  and  if  I  die,  (said  he)  before  I  can  ha-re 
that  honour  again,  T  desire  tliat  you  would  place  it  in: 
my  coffin,  and  bury  it  with  me." 

AUCTION  DUTIES. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  Duties,  paid  by  the 
different  Auctioneers  in  this  city  for  the  last  quarter. 

R.  F.  Allen, 
J  no.  Jennings,  - 
M.  Gillinghara,  • 
P.  Graham, 
J.  F.  Lewis, 
S.  C.  Ford, 
J.  Lippincott, 
M.  Nisbet, 
G.  W.  Richards, 
M.  Thomas, 
T.  B.  Freeman, 
S.  li.  Grant, 
G.  Riter,     -  ^  ■ 
Goodwin,   -  - 


.    10,297  G6 

-  i    5,900  80 

:   J    5,113  95 

■y.,    4,819  7 

...    4,499  93 

..•    4,486  88 

.     4,441  6G 

-    4,090  60 

-     2,188  16 

.     1,428  30 

513  16 

283  52 

94  84 

44  50 

48,203  08 

The  above  table  indicates  only  the  extent  of  business 
done  by  the  Philadelphia  Auctioneers,  in  dutiable  arti- 
cles. Thus,  Mr.  Freeman's  sales  of  real  estate,  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  amounted  last  quarter  to  130,000  dollars,  though 
the  amount  of  duties  he  paid  was  only  513  dollars. 
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We  regret  estvemely,  that  in  the  communication  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number  on  the  subject  of  canals,  some 
expressions  were  used  and  statements  made,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  which 
our  better  judgment,  and  a  more  deliberate  examina- 
tion would  not  have  pernriitted  us  to  circulate;  and 
which,  we  understand,  have  justly  occasioned  some  un- 
pleasant feelings  on  the  part  of  those  more  immediately 
interested  in  that  important  work.    We  have  carefully, 
and  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  Regis- 
ter from  being  the  medium  of  communicating  any  mat- 
ters, personally  offensive,  or  of  a  party  nature,  or  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  prejudice  against  individuals  or  cotn- 
panies;  and  we  are  mortified,  that  notwithstanding  these 
fixed  principles  which  we  had  established,  we  have, 
fl'om  the  circumstances  under  which  the  last  number 
was  pubhshed,  been,  innocently,  the  cause  of  produ- 
cing the  effects,  against  which  we  have  always  intended 
to  guard  our  work.  But  as  it  has  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
we  deem  it  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  state,  that,  owing' 
to  the  manuscript  being  furnished  to  us  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  was  actual!}'  required  by  the  compositors, 
and  in  detached  portions,  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  it,  previously,  with  our  usual  caution ;  and  aftea 
being  printed,  (the  time  for  issuing  the  paper  being  ar- 
rived,) and  confiding  its  correction  principally  to  tlie 
author  of  the  communication;  we  did  not  notice  the  ob- 
jectionable portions.    The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  au- 
tlior  sanjiioning  the  communication  by  his  name,  and  of 
course  assuming  upon  himself  any  responsibility  which 
iTtight  attach  to  it,  operated,  in  some  considerable  de- 
gree, to  render  tis  less  particular  than  usual  in  revising 
the  proof  sheets.    After  making  this  candid  statement 
by  way  of  apology  for  ourselves,  and  expressing  our  re- 
gret for  the  occasion  which  renders  it  necessary;  we 
hope,  that  any  censure,  which  might  otherwise  attach  to 
us,  will  be  removed.    After  all,  we  presume,  that  the 
mere  opinion  of  an  individual,  on  points  of  policy  and 
(2xpediency,  in  opposition  to  those  of  engineers  and  ma- 
nagers interested  deeply  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertaking,  cannot  prevail,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
wort,  in  the  view  of  the  public.    For  ourselves,  we 
deem  it  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  of  the 
present  time;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  a  practical  demonstration  will  be  afforded  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  author's  views  upon  the  subject. 


NOTES  ON  THE  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
Bt  G.  AV.  Smith,  Esa. —  cohcluhed  rnoji  paoe  416. 

V'e  have  now  described  all  the  works  which  are  in- 
tended to  connect'the  Delaware  with  the  Susquehanna. 
We  will  proceed  to  describe  the  works  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  latter  river. 

This  beautiful  stream  is  the  largest  river  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Atlantic,  within  the  United  States;  and,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  largest  stream  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
union.  It  is  the  only  river  which  at  once  stretches  out 
its  arms,  if  we  may  use  tlie  expression,  to  embrace  the 
streams  which  are  the  tributaries  of  the  two  great  kin- 
dred rivers  wliich  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  naviga- 
.'f !  lion  of  Uiija  ri\  er;  but  although  ku-gc  sums  have  been  ex- 


pended in  removing  rocks,  deepening  channels,  and 
building  wing  walls,  &c.  the  benefit  derived  from  such 
trifling  and  frequently  pernicious  labours,  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  In  the  year  1793,  a  company  was  incor- 
porated to  make  a  canal  round  the  Conewago  falls  oh 
this  river;  on  the  east  side  of  this  river;  which  work  ex- 
tending IJ  mile,  and  overcoming  a  fall  of  21  feet,  was 
soon  afterwards  executed  at  an  expense  of  100,000  dol- 
lars. In  the  year  1813,  an  act  was  passed  authorising' 
James  Hopkins  of  Lancaster  county,  to  make  a  canal 
for  the  same  purpose  on  the  east  siide  of  the  river;  ac- 
cordingly in  1814,  two  dams,  one  of  800,  the  other  of 
500  feet  were  built.  The  canal  is  one  mile  in  length, 
excavated  in  rock.  The  ascent  of  21  feet  is  overcome 
by  one  guard  and  three  lift  locks,  each  110  feet  long' 
and  18  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  $120,000. 
The  water  power  obtained  from  these  two  canals  was 
the  chief  inducement  which  occasioned  their  construc- 
tion. 

In  1826  the  legislature  commenced  the  execution  of 
the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nal, which  will  extend  from  the  New  York  line,  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehan7ia,  to  Columbia,  a  dis- 
tance of  244  miles,  exclusive  of  the  length  of  the 
branches,  &c.* 

AVe  will  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  works  which  arc 
in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  branches  of  this  canal. 

1.  A  company  has  been  incorporated  to  improve  th,c 
Tioga  river,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  valuable 
bituminous  coal,  which  abounds  on  its  head  waters,  to 
market.  The  plan  of  the  improvement  has  not  been  de- 
cided.— if  a  rail  way  can  be  made  at  less  expense  than  & 
slack  water  navigation,  it  will  probably  be  adopted:  a 
survey  has  been  made,  but  the  company  have  not  com- 
menced operations.  The  future  operations  of  this  com- 
pany will  depend  on  the  measures  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed hy  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  relation  to  soroe 
projects  \yhich  are  connected  wiih  the  plans  of  the  com- 
pany in  that  state.  Much  will  depend  on  the  connexion; 
of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  with  the  SusquehannSj, 
by  rail  ways  or  canals.  We  have  not  the  means  of  de- 
ciding whether  these  connexions,  which  have  been  au- 
thorised, will  soon  be  effected. 

2.  AVe  have  previously  stated  that  a  company  was  a'l- 
thorisedto  improve  the  Lackawannock  by  canals^  lockSj^ 
and  dams,  &c.  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  effected — but 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  operations  will  be  com- 
menced before  the  completion  of  the  state  canal,  andth& 
Lackawaxen  rail  way,  which  are  situated  at  each  extre- 
mity of  the  projected  line  of  improvements. 

*  AVe  have  given  in  the  table,  in  pagfe  407,  the  fength^' 
lockage,  estimated  cost,  and  some  other  particulars  re- 
specting the  canals,  now  being  executed  by  order  of 
the  state.  We  may  here  mention  that  the  locks  on  the 
Susquehannah  and  North  Branch  are  90  feet  long  by  17 
broad;  on  the  Juniata,  and  on  the  canals  ■west  of  the 
mountains,  the  locks  are  90  feet  long,  and  only  14widef 
a  deviation  in  the  width  which  will  occasion  much  in- 
convenience; the  reasons  which  t^ave  been  assigned  for 
this  variation  are  very  unsatisfactory.  On  the  Delaware 
the  locks  are  90  feet  long  and  11  feet  wide.  55  miles  fxri 
the  Connemaugh,  and  Alleghany,  and  24  miles  on  the 
Susquehanna  are  finished,  Or  will  be  in  the  course  of 
this  month.  The  whole  780  miles  of  canals,  and  aboil€ 
140|  of  rail  roads,*  now  in  progress,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  wUl  be  finished  m  3  years  from  the  present. 


*  Viz.  1st,  one  of  about  41  miles  in  length  over  the 
Alleghany  mountain — from  Johnstown  to  Frankstown. 
2d,  the  railway  extending  84A  miles  from  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia,  (thence  to  York,  about  15  miles,  which  is 
not  yet  located)  Major  Wilson  is  the  engineer  of  the 
Columbia  rail  way.  His  talents  and  scientific  attain- 
ment's are  too  well  known  to  require  our  commenda- 
tion. 
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The  following  six  projects  to  connect  the  Siisquehan- 
sis.  with  the  Lehig-h  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  have  been 
previously  mentioned:  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  is 
therefore  given. 

3.  A  connexion,  by  a  railway,  between  the  Susque- 
hanna near  Wilkesban-e,  and  the  Lehigh  via  Bear  creek, 
&c. 

4.  A  connexion,  by  a  rail  way,  between  the  Susque- 
hanna near  Nescopeck,  and  the  Lehigh  above  Mauch 
Chunk;  via  Kescopec,  Black,  Cranbei-ry  and  Quacake 
creeks,  by  a  railway.  The  sui-veys  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Robinson. 

5.  A  connexion,  by  a  railway,  between  the  Susque- 
hanna near  Nescopec,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Schuylkill;  via  Nescopec  and  Black  creeks  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Broad  mountain;  thence  down  the  Little 
Schuylkill  to  its  junction  with  the  canal  of  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company. 

■6.  A  connexion,  by  railway,  between  the  Susque- 
hanna, near  Catawissa,  and  the  Little  Schuylkill;  via 
Catawissa  creek. 

T.  A.  connexion,  by  railway,  between  the  Susquehan- 
na near  Catawissa, -and  Pottsville  on  the  Schuylkill;  via 
Catawissa  creek. 

8.  A  connexion,  by  a  railway,  between  Danville  on 
$he  Susquehanna,  and  Pottsville  on  the  Schuylkill;  via 
Eeading,  Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  creeks,  to  the  summit 
of  the  Broad  Mountain;  thence,  via  the  West  Branch 
and  Norwegian  creek  to  Pottsville:  branches  are  to  be 
extended  to  Sunbury.  and  perhaps  to  Catawissa. 

9.  A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  navigation  of  Shamokin  creek  to 
the  coal  mines,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  This  pro- 
ject has  been  superceded  by  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
yiUe  rail  ways,  which  it  is  intended  to  construct  on  this 
route. 

10.  A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mahanoy.  No 
progress  has  been,  nor  probably  will  be,  made  by  this 
corporation. 

11.  Stony  Creek  company.  We  have  described 
their  plans,  when  treating  of  the  Union  canal. 

12.  Tlie  Union  canal  has  been  described. 

13.  Conestoga  canal.  In  the  year  1820  James  Hop- 
kins of  Lancaster  was  authorised  to  improve  this  stream 
by  dams  and  locks,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  slack 
water  navigation,  extending  18  miles,  for  steam  boats, 
&c.  A  dam  and  lock,  constructed  with  wood,  and  some 
minor  works,  were  soon  after  completed.  The  opera- 
tions have  been  suspended,  and  probably  will  not  be  re- 
sumed. 

14.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna — the  Juni- 
ata branch  of  the  great  Western  canal,  has  been  de- 
sci'ibed. 

15.  The  West  Branch  canal,  extending  70  miles  from 
Bald  Eagle  creek  to  Northumberland,  has  also  been  de- 
scribed. 

The  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is  the  only 
Atlantic  stream  which  can  be  correctly  said  to  break 
through  the  main  chain  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
These  ridges  begin  to  lose  the  form  of  mountains,  and 
to  assume  the  character  of  extensive  and  elevated  table 
lands,  when  they  approach  this  river.  The  gradual  as- 
cent to  the  summit  of  these  plains,  which  extend  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  West  Branch, 
induced  many  persons  to  underrate  their  actual  height. 
The  near  approach  of  tlie  streams  which  are  branches 
of  the  Allegheny  (which  interlock  in  many  places  with 
those  of  the  West  Branch)  appeared  to  render  a  canal 
communication  between  them  practicable.  As  the  height 
of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  and  the  deficiency  of  wa- 
ter, render  a  continuous  canal  impracticable  on  the  Ju- 
niata route;  every  other  project,  which  appeared  to  ob- 
Tiate  this  difficulty,  attracted  attention. 

Aecordingl}',  examinations  of  this  district  were  made 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  inaccviracy  of  these  surveys 
rendered  further  explorations  necessai-y;  and  the  result 


has  been  a  complete  developement  of  the  capacity  of 
the  whole  country  between  tlie  branches  ot  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  those  of  the  Allegheny  and  Youghioghany 
rivers.  From  the  Portage  Branch  of  the  Mahoning,  in 
the  northern  pai-t  of  the  State,  to  Wills  creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Potomac,  in  the  south,  eva-y  route  which  of- 
fered the  slightest  prospect  of  famishing  a  continuous  water 
communication,  has  been  thoroughly  examined  and  sur- 
veyed; and  we  regret  to  state  that  such  a  communication 
is  impracticable,  even  if  the  enormous  tunnels,  which 
were  formerly  proposed,  be  resorted  to. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  claims  a  superiority 
in  this  respect;  but  a  belief  is  now  entertained,  that,  a 
water  communication  will  never  be  effected  on  this,  or 
on  any  other  route-,  over  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  result  of  these  surveys  has  proved,  that  no  se- 
rious obstacles  to  the  formation  of  railways  exist  on 
these  routes. 

We  have  mentioned  that  a  railway  of  41  miles  from 
Frankstown  to  Johnstown,  has  been  authorised;  and 
will  be  commenced  by  the  State,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  3'ear. 

The  great  project  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway 
v^ill  be  commenced  on  the  4th  of  the  present  month 
the  point  at  which  the  Allegheny  mountains  is  to  ba 
crossed  by  the  railroad  has  not  been  determined. 

Our  legislature  has  not  yet  authorised  the  construc- 
tion of  any  railways  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
Allegheny  river  with  the  West  Branch. 

16.  In  1820  a  company  called  the  Lycoming  Eail 
Road  Compan}^,  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  raU  way  from  the  mines  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  are  situated  on  the  head  waters  sf  this  stream, 
to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  No  progi-ess  has 
y£t  been  made. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  State  Canals,  which 
are  in  progress  west  of  the  Allegeny  mountain. 

In  the  year  1817,  a  company  was  authorised  to  im- 
prove  the  Monongahela  by  dams,  from  the  state  line  to 
its  mouth;  a  distance  of  90  miles.  The  sum  of  $30,000 
was  subscribed  by  the  state,  and  18,360  by  individuals. 
In  1821  the  works  were  commenced;  little  progress  was 
made  before  they  were  suspended. 

The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  the  last  session,  or.; 
dered  a  new  survey  of  this  river  to  be  made  by  tJie 
board  of  canal  commissioners. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  company,  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  are  authorised  by 
our  legislature  to  extend  their  works  to  Pittsburg.  The 
effect  of  these  works,  if  the  latter  should  ever  be  exe- 
cuted,) on  the  Monongahela  Navigation  companyj  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

A  company  has  been  authorised  to  make  a  canal  from 
Pittsburg  to  tl  e  Ohio  canal,  via  the  Ohio  and  Beaver 
rivers;  no  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  company 
await  the  decision  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  canal 
from  Pittsburg  to  Erie. 

In  addition  to  these  works  &nd  projects  uhich  v/e 
have  mentioned,  others  have  been  authorised;  and 
companies,  now  extinct,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  them — these  abortive  designs,  together  with 
the  numerous  projects  which  have  been,  and  daily  con 
tinue  to  be  proposed  throughout  the  state,  it  would  be 
tedious  and  perhaps  useless  to  describe.  Pennsylvania 
is  not  "  dead  to  enterprise,"  as  she  has  been  misrepre- 
sented: the  reverse  is  the  fact;  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
internal  improvements  amounts,  even  at  present,  to  a 
degree  of  mania:  and  we  fear  that  her  energies  will  be 
wasted  on  some  works  wliich  will  never  repay  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  virhich  they  will  inevitably  occasion. 

Providence  has  bountifully  bestowed  on  our  favoured 
commonwealth  all  the  elements  of  physical  enjoyment: 
we  are  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  healthy  climate; 
streams,  furnishing  an  almost  unlimited  water  power, 
meander  through  every  district  of  the  state.  Our  moun- 
tains teem  with  incalculable  treasures;  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  ofevery  desirable  species,  iron  ore,  lead. 
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Einc,  copperas,  limestone,  marble,  salt,  and  many  other 
invaluable  minerals  are  diffused  throughout  our  territo- 
ry. Nor  have  the  exertions  of  an  industrious  population 
been  wanting  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  which  is  offered 
to  their  acceptance.  [Pennsylvania  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, contains  more  of  the  means  of  wealth  and  physi- 
cal greatness,  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  May  she  ne- 
yer  forget  that  these  attributes,  when  unaccompanied  by 
moral  pre-eminece,  only  render  the  degradation  of  their 
possessor  the  more  conspicuous  and  humiliating.  Let  her 
remember  that  the  most  splendid  and  most  important  of 
all  the  "  internal  improvements"  in  which  she  can  be 
eng'aged  is  promoting  the  moral  amelioration  of  her  pop- 
ulation. — 

The  following-  are  some  of  the  err.<ita  which  have 
been  discovered  in  these  notes,  We  have  mentioned 
the  existence  of  two  tunnels  on  the  Connemaugli:  the 
■word  route  was  omitted  after  Connemaugh.  One  of 
ithese  tunnels,  it  is  wsll  known,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg. In  page  415,  8th  line  from  the  bottom  for  17  read 
7. 

We  mentioned  that  §1,600,000  had  been  expended 
on  the  Urjion  Canal  'including'  the  sums  received  by  the 
company  from  the  lottery ;  it  ought  to  be  exclui^ing.  The 
loan  of  §300,000  which  we  mentioned,  forms  part  of  the 
^1600,000,  and  is  not  in  addition  to  it  as  we  have  stated. 

Credit  ought  also  to  be  given  to  tUe  long  continued, 
laborious,  and  useful  exertions  of  Samuel  Mifflin,  esq. 
to  promote  some  of  the  most  important  improvements 
of  the  State.  His  name  has  been  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  14th  line  of  page  409,  2d  column. 

We  ought  also  to  mention,  that  the  first  survey  for  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  with  the  Delaware, 
was  made  in  1764. 

The  e.arly  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  to 
attract  attention  to  this  project,  and  his  valuable  publi- 
cations on  this  subject,  at  different  periods,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed. 


Hypothesis  on  the  formation  of  the  Water  Gap,  in  a  kl- 
ter  to  the  Editor,  by  Samuel  Preston,  Esq.  of  Stockport. 

The  Water  Gap,  or  passage  of  the  Delaware  river 
through  the  Kittitany  or  Blue  Mountain,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

From  every  appearance  of  so  much  alluvial  or  made 
lands,  above  the  mountain,  there  must  in  some  former 
period  of  the  world  have  been  a  great  dam  against  the 
mountain  that  formed  all  the  settlements  called  Meenesink 
into  a  lake,  which  extended  and  backed  the  water  at 
least  50  miless,  as  appears  by  the  alluvial  or  made  land. 
What  heiglit tlie dam  was,  is  quite  uncertain;  hadltbeen 
as  high,  or  half  as  high  as  the  mountain,  the  water  would 
have  run  into  the  North  river,  on  or  near  the  old  Mine 
road  or  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal.  From  the  water 
made  land,  and  distance  that  it  ajjpears  to  have  backed 
over  the  falls  in  the  river,  the  height  must,  on  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  have  been  between  150  and  200  feet — 
which  would  have  formed  a  cataract,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water,  simiLar  to  Niagara. 

By  what  convulsion  in  nature,  or  in  what  age  of  the 
world,  that  dam  gave  v/ay,  can  never  be  known:  but  in 
my  opinion,  from  every  observation  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  in  so  frec|;ucntly  passing  through  the  Gap 
by  water  and  land,  it  appears  tliat  the  dam  must  have 
been  sunk  into  some  very  tremendous  subterraneous  ca- 
vern, and  to  a  depth  that  cannot  be  known  or  estimated. 
I  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  what  the  raftsmen  call 
the  Water  Gap,  and  then  my  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

The  distance  through  the  mountain  is  called  two 
miles,  and  say,  the  rivei-  will  avcr.age  nearhalf a  mile  wide, 
the  water  apparently  as  still  as  a  mill-pond;  so  that  a  raft 
will  float  either  up  or  down  as  the  wind  blows.  As  totlie 
depth  of  the  water,  I  have  been  told  by  old  men,  that 
formerly  they  could  not  find  any  bottom  by  sounding 
jp'ith  the  longest  ropes  or  cords  they  could  obtain. 

l^icholas  Scull  was  esteemed  a  first  rate  man  of  his  day 


as  to  science  and  general  knowledge.  Ninety-eight  years 
ago  he  was  on  Depui's  Island,  and  from  the  vast  size  of 
a  hollow  buttonwood  tree  and  apple  tree,  he  concluded 
that  the  water  must  have  been  gone  one  thousand  years 
01-  more  for  trees  to  have  grown  to  such  an  uncommon 
size. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  before  the  dam 
sunk,  the  bed  or  cliannel  of  the  river  wa's  of  the  same  al-. 
luvial  quality  as  the  shores  and  islands,  and  that  the  wa-' 
ter  h.as  worn  the  channel  orbed  of  the  river  by  carrying 
the  alluvial  matter  or  materials  down  stream.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  such  particles  as  float  in  swift  running  wa^ 
ter  will  sink  in  eddies  or  still  water;  and  there  is  no  such 
other  still  eddy  on  the  Delaware  as  the  Water  Gap. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  I  have  obser>'ed,  when  pass^ 
ing  on  rafts,  that  the  river  is  always  abundantly  more 
muddy,  (or  riyly  as  it  is  called)  above  than  below  the 
Water  Gap. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  may  be  the  probable  depth 
fdled  with  alluvi.il  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  W.ater 
Gap.  For  the  first  1000  years  after  the  d.am  sunk,  consi- 
dering the  wide  channel  that  has  been  washed  for  the 
bed  of  the  river  from  40  or  50  miles  above,  two  feet  per 
year  on  an  average,  maybe  a  moderate  conclusion;  and 
two  feet  a  year  for  1000  years  is  333  fathoms  on  the  top 
of  a  dam  150  oi-  200  feet  high,  and  98  years  ago  no  bot^ 
torn  to  be  found  by  the  longest  cords  that  then  could  be 
procured — then  what  must  have  been  the  depth  of  the 
suhterraneous  cavern  into  which  the  dam  sunk  ? 

That  the  dam  sunk  in  such  a  cavern,  I  take  for  grant- 
ed, or  how  came  such  vast  deep  water  in  the  very  place 
where  it  stood.  Stones  would  never  wash  out  frorn  such 
a  depth. 

Another  circumstance  that  I  consider  as  proof  that  the 
dam  sunk — the  rocks  and  stones  of  which  the  mountain 
is  composed,  are  a  hard  granite  peculiar  to  that  place, 
and  no  stones  of  a  similar  quality  are  to  be  found  in  the 
river  below. 

If  any  persons  think  my  hypothesis  erroneous,  the 
Water  Gap  will  not  run  away,  they  may  go  and  examine 
forthemselves.-Itisvi'ithin  80  miles  of  Philadelphia;  good 
roads;  a  spacious  tavern  on  the  south  side.  There,  per- 
haps, the  movmtain  may  be  too  steep  to  ascend.  On  the 
north  side  is  a  village  called  Dutotsburg-h,  with  one  or 
two  taverns,  a  post  oihee,  &c.;  from  thence  it  may  be  as- 
cended, and  a  morning's  walk  from  Dutotsburgh  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  would  be  a  promenade  of  the 
highest  order. 

From  the  pinnacle  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  cotn., 
mand  of  prospects  of  any  place  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
would  be  a  profitable  and  instructive  employ  ment  for  some 
of  the  young  engineers  to  make  an  excursion  there,  take 
their  observations  as  to  heights  and  distances,  make  their 
estimates  how  many  millions  of  cubic  inches  have  caved 
out  of  the  mountain  to  form  that  chasm;  draw  their  per- 
spective views  and  landscapes.  Then  they  would  unite 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  Water  Gap  and  vicinity  is  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  Pennsylvania. 

SAMUEL  PRESTON. 

Stockport,  June  20th,  1828. 


A  Brief  Account  of  the  Schools  established  in  this  City,  by 
the  Ltte  Br.  Bray,  and  his  Associates  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  gratuitous  "Education  o/Nesro  Cuildres-. 

In  the  year  1696,  Dr.  Bray  was  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Commissary  of  Maryland,  for  the  es- 
tablisliment  and  better  regulation  of  ectesiastical  con- 
cerns i',1  that  province.  He  was  eminently  useful  and 
successful  while  in  this  employment,  in  obtaining  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  of  the  English  Bishops  and  oth- 
ers, towards  the  establishment  of  parochial  libraries  in 
-tlie  British  rilantations,  by  voluntary  donations  in  money 
and  books,  in  which  benevolent  purpose  a  n\imber  of 
respectable  individuals  were  associated  with  him. 

Another  branch  of  the  trust  assumed  by  him  and  them, 
was  "the  conversion  of  adult  negroes,  and  the  education 
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.of  their  children."— His  zeal  for  the  propaualion  of 
•Christianity,  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  Mr. 
D'Alone,  private  Secretary  to  King  AVilliam,  wlio  be- 
queathed a  part  of  his  estate  to  Dr.  Bray  and  his  associ- 
ates, "towards  erecting  a  capital  fund  or  stock,  for  con- 
verting the  negroes  in  the  British  Plantations."  And 
this  trust  was  afterwards  devolved  by  Dr.  Bray  on  his 
Associates,  and  their  authority  fully  confirmed  by  a  de- 
cree in  Chancery,  in  1731. 

Out  of  the  interest  of  this  fund,  an  annual  stipend  was 
paid  for  several  years  towards  the  support  of  a  catechist 
ito  teach  the  Negroes  in  Georgia.  But  the  associates, 
finding  their  endeavours  in  this  way,  less  effective,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  education  of  Negro  children. — 
With  this  view,  in  1760,  schools  were  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America,  in  which  "the  children  were 
properly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
the  great  and  necessary  duties  of  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  their  masters  ;  and  humility  and  contentedness  with 
their  condition."  The  Associates  have  for  some  time 
had  on  their  regular  establishment,  three  of  these 
Schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  on  a  more  extended 
plan,  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  have  besides  given  occasional 
assistance  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  settlement  at 
Sierra  Leone.  The  expences  of  the  School  in  this  city, 
are  charged  upon  the  ground  rents  of  a  large  lot,  pur- 
chased in  1774,  with  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Up- 
cher  of  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  who  requested  that  they 
might  be  "applied  to  the  purcliase  of  improveable  land 
4n  America,  and  the  income  appropriated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Negroes/' 

The  following  Associates  are  the  present  Trustees  of 
<his  property  : — Louis  Hayes  Petit,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Esq.  the  Rev.  Charles  Parr  Barnet.  of  Greenwich  ;  Josh- 
ua Watson,  Esq.  of  Middlesex;  Samuel  Waring,  the 
younger,  Esq.  of  Surry ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  of 
Middlesex.  And  for  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed 
jn  them,  these  gentlemen  have  from  lime  to  time,  ap- 
pointed three  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  have  in  charge 
two  Schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  into 
which  Negro  children  are  received  and  instructed  gra- 
tuitously. William  Meredith  and  James  S.  Smith, 
Esquires,  and  Thomas  Hale,  have,  at  this  time,  the 
charge  of  these  Schools. 

The  existence  of  these  Schools,  probably  known  to 
feut  few,  founded  by  the  beneficence  of  an  individual, 
and  supported  by  the  care  and  zeal  of  the  present  Asso- 
ciates of  Dr.  Bray,  it  is  supposed  will  be  heard  of,  with 
grateful  sentiments,  by  all  our  citizens.  It  is  a  duty  to 
make  this  benevolent  establishment  known,  as  a  just  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  charity  and  liberality  of  its  founder 
and  friends;  and  the  reward  which  will  be  most  accepta- 
ble to  them,  is  that  it  may  be  rendered  eminently  useful 
in  advancing  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  designed. 

DEED  OF  FEOFFMENT  TO  WILLIAM  PENN.' 
The  Duke  of  York's  Deed  of  Feoffment  of  a  Tract  of 
Land  twelve  miks  south  from  Newcastle  to  the  fVhore- 
kills,  to  TVilliam  Penn. 

This  indenture,  made  the  four  and  twentieth  da)'  of 
August,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lord  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defen- 
der of  the  Faith,  &c.  Annoque  Domini,  1682,  Between 
the  most  Illustrious  Prince  his  Royal  Highness  James 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Eari  of  Ulster,  &c.  of  the 
one  part,  and  William  Penn  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  Knight,  deceased,  of  the  other  part, 
Witnesseth,  That  his  said  royal  highness,  out  of  a  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  memory  and  many  faithful  and  eminent 
services  heretofore  performed  by  the  said  Sir  William 
Penn  to  his  said  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness;  and  for  the 
good-will  which  his  said  Royal  Highness  hath  and  bear- 
,cth  to  the  said  William  Penn;  and  fOr  and  in  considera- 


tion of  the  sum  oiten  shillings  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the 
said  William  Penn,  at  and  before  the  ensealing  and  de- 
livery of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whei-eof  is  hereby 
acknowledged;  and  of  the  rent  and  covenants  herein 
after  reserved  and  contained,  doth  bargain,  sell,  enfeolf 
and  confirm,  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  for  ever,  all  that  tract  of  land  upon  Delaware  ri- 
ver and  bay,  beginning  twelve  miles  south  from  the  town  "  ■ 
of  New  Castle,  otherwise  called  Delaware,  and  extend^'  ,  ■  "  • 
ing  south  to  the  Whorekills,  otherwise  called  Cape 
Hcnlopen,  together  with  free  and  undisturbed  use  and 
passage  into  and  out  of  all  harbours,  bays,  waters,  rivers, 
isles,  and  inlets,  belonging  to,  or  leading  to  the  same; 
together  with  the  soil,  fields,  woods,  underwoods,  moun- 
tains, hills,  fens,  isles,  lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  bays  and 
inlets,  situate  in,  or  belonging  unto,  the  limitsand  bounds 
aforesaid;  together,  with  all  sorts  of  minerals;  and  all  the 
estate,  interest,  royalties,  franchises,  powers,  privileges  ' 
and  immunities  whatsoever  of  his  said  Royal  Highness 
therein,  or  in,  or  unto  any  part  or  parcel  thereof.  Sav- 
ing always  and  reserving  to  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his 
agents  and  servants,  free  use  of  all  ports,  ways  and  pas- 
sages into,  through  and  out  of  the  said  bargained  premi- 
ses, and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof;  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  tract  of  land,  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Wil- 
liam Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  only  use  and  be-  / 
hoof  of  him  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
for  ever,  to  be  holden  of  his  said  Royal  Highness  and  his  V' 
heirs,  as  of  their  castle  at  New  York,  in  free  and  com- 
mon soccage,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly,  and 
every  year,  to  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs,  one  rose,  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  .  Archan- 
gel, yearly,  if  demanded.    And  the  said  William  Penri, 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth  covenant  and 
agree  to  and  with  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  That  he  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  or  as- 
signs, shall  and  will  within  the  space  of  one  year  next 
ensuing  the  date  of  these  presents,  erect,  or  cause  to  be 
erected  and  set  up,  one  or  more  public  office  or  offices 
of  registry  in  or  upon  the  said  bargained  premises,  where- 
in he,  or  they,  or  some  of  them,  shall  and  will,  amongst 
other  things,  truly  and  faithfully  account,  set  do\l  n,  and 
register,  all  and  all  manner  of  rents,  and  other  profits, 
which  he,  or  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  by  any  ways  or 
means  make,  raise,  g-et,  or  procure  of,  in,  or  out  of  the    '  ;■, 
said  bargained  premises,  or  any  part  or  pai-cel  thereof: 
And  shall  and  will  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch-  ) 
angel  yearly,  and  every  year,  well  and  truly  yield,  pay 
and  deliver,  unto  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  one  full  moiety  of  all  and  all  manner  of  rents,  is-  % 
sues  and  profits,  as  well  extraordinary  as  ordinary,  as 
shall  be  made  or  raised  upon,  or  by  reason  of  the  premi- 
ses, or  any  part  thereof.  And  if  it  shall  happen  the  same 
shall  be  behind,  and  unpaid,  in  part,  or  in  all,  by  the 
space  of  twenty  days  next  after  the  same  ought  to  be 
yielded,  paid,  or  delivered,  that  then,  and  so  often,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  to  enter  in  and  upon  the  said  ]Dremises, 
or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  and  there  to  distrain,  and 
the  distress  and  distresses  there  taken,  to  take  and  de- 
tain,  until  the  said  moiety  and  arrears  thereof  shall  be 
well  and  truly  satisfied  and  paid,  together  with  all  costs 
and  damages  for  the  same.    And  his  said  Royal  High- 
ness for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth  covenant  and 
grant  to  and  with  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  by  these  presents.  That  his  said  Roj'al  High- 
ness, his  heirs  and  assigns,  Avill  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter,  during  the  space  of  seven  years  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  upon  the  request,  and  at  the  costs  and 
charges  in  the  law  of  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  do,  make,  and  execute,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  made,  done  and  executed,  all  and  every  such  fur- 
ther act  and  acts,  conveyances  and  assurances,  in  the  law 
whatsoever,  for  the  further  conveying  and  assuring  the 
said  tract  of  land,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premi- 
ses, Vith  the  anpurtcnanccR,  unto  the  said  William  Penn, 
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S'.is  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  as  by  the  counsel  learned 
in  the  law  of  the  said  William  Penn,  his  lieirs  or  assigns, 
shall  be  reasonably  devised,  advised,  or  required.  And 
his  said  Royal  Highnes  hatli  hereby  made,  constituted  and 
appointed  John  Moll  of  Newcastle  aforesaid,  Esq.  arid 
Ephraim  Harman,  of  Newcastle  aforesaid.  Gentleman, 
jointly,  and  either  of  them  severally,  his  true  and  lawful 
attoriiies^  and  by  these  presents  doth  give  and  grant  un- 
to the  said  John  Moll  and  Ephraim  Harman,  his  said  at- 
tornies,  or  either  of  them,  full  power  and  authority  for 
liim,  and  in  his  name  and  stead,  into  all  and  singular 
the  premises  herein  before  mentioned,  or  intended  to  be 
hereby  ahened,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  into  every 
or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
to  enter,  and  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  seisin 
thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  to  take  and  receive.    And  after  peaceable 
possession  thereof  had  and  taken  as  aforesaid,  to  deliver 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  seisin  thereof,  or  of 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  to  his  or  their 
lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  sufficiently  authorized  to 
receive  and  take  the  same,  and  him  or  tliem  to  leave  in 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  thereof,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents.    And  his 
said  Royal  Highness  doth  hereby  allow  of,  ratify  and  con- 
firm, whatsoever  the  said  John  Moll  and  Ephraim  Har- 
man, his  said  attornies,  shall  lawfully  do,  or  cause  to  be 
done,  in  and  about  the  premises,  by  virtue  of  tliese  pre- 
sents, to  be  as  good  and  effectual  in  the  law,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  his  said  Royal  Hig-h- 
ncss  had  done  the  same  in  his  own  person,  or  had  been 
present  at  the  doing  thereof.    In  witness  wliereof  his 
said  Royal  Highness  hath  to  these  presents  set  his  hand 
and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written.  Sealed 
and  deUvered  in  the  presence  of 

JAMES    (L.  S.) 

J.  Werden.  v  ' 
Geoi-ge  Mann.  . 
An  Act  of  Union  for  annexing  and  unHinf^  of  the  Counties 
of  Newcastle,  James's,  and  Whorekill,  alias  Deal,  to 
the  Province  of  Pennsjjloania;  and  of  Nutur(d!zut)on  of 
all  foreigners  in  the  Province  and  Counties  aforesaid. 
Since  by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  it  halh  gracious- 
ly pleased  King  Charles  the  11.  of  England,  Sec.  for  di-' 
vers  good  considerations,  to  grant,  by  his  letters  patents, 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  Wdliam  Penn,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Wdliam  Penn,  deceased,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  this  province  of  Pennsylvania,  ac- 
cording to  the  bounds  therein  expressed;  wllh  all  re- 
quisite powers  for  the  good  government  thereof,  by 
such  laws  as  he  and  they  shall  make,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  province, 
or  their  Deputies,  not  repugnant  to  their  faith  and  al- 
legiance, and  the  legal  government  of  the  said  realm, 
and  it  having  also  favourably  pleased  James,  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  E^rl  of  Ulster,  &c.  to  release  his  right 
anil  claim  to  all  and  every  part  thereof  unto  the  said 
Wdliam  Penn  his  heirs  and  assigns,  whereby  the  said 
William  Penn  is  become  the  undoubted  and  rightful 
proprietary  and  Governor  of  the  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  is  hereby  fully  and  freely  so  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  is  a  beneficial  and  requisite  addition  to 
the  territory  of  the  said  proprietary  and  Governor,  it  hath 
also  pleased  the  said/awes,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Earl 
of  Ulster,  &c.  for  divers  good  considerations,  to  grant  unto 
the  said  W.  Penn,  and  liis  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  tract 
of  land,  from  twelve  miles  northward  of  Newcastle,  on 
the  river  Delaware,  down  to  the  South  Cape,  commonly 
called  cape  Henlopen,  and  by  the  proprietary  and  gov- 
ernor now  called  (3ape  James,  lying  on  the  West  side  of 
the  said  river  and  bay,  formerly  possessed  by  the  Dutch 
and  bought  by  them  of  the  natives,  and  iirst  surrendered 
upon  articles  of  Peace  to  the  King's  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or, Colonel  Nicholls,  and  a  second  time  to  Sir  Edmund 
Andrews,  Lieutenant  Governor  to  the  said  Duke,  and 
hath  been  by  him  quietly  possessed  and  ejijoyed:  as'also 


the  said  river  of  Delaware,  andsoil  thereof,  and  alllslands 
therein,  lately  cast  into  three  counties,  called  Newcastle, 
Jones's  and  Whorekills,  alias  Deal;  together  with  all 
royalties,  powers  and  jurisdictions  thereunto  belonging 
as  by  two  deeds  of  feofifment,  bearing  date  the  twenty'- 
fourth  of  the  sixth  month,  called  August,  1682,  doth 
more  at  large  appear.  And  forasmuch  as  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  people  before  there  can  be  a  government, 
and  that  people  must  be  united  and  free,  in  order  to  set- 
tle and  encourage  them,  for  thf  prosperity  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  of  land,  late- 
ly passed  from  the  Duke  as  aforesaid,  are  not  yet  there- 
by under  the  same  capacity  that  those  are  that  belong 
to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  And  whereas  the  free- 
men of  the  said  counties  have,  by  their  deputies,  humbly 
besought  their  present  proprietary  and  governor,  to  an- 
nex the  said  counties  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  grant  unto  them  the  same  privileges;  and  that 
they  may  live  under  the  same  laws  and  government  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  province  now  do,  or  hereafter 
shall,  enjoy  ;  and  since  the  union  of  the  two  distinct  peo- 
ple, that  are  under  one  governor,  is  both  mo.st  desirable 
in  itself,  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  so  cordially  and  durably  maintained,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  each  other,  as  by  making  them  equally  shar- 
ers in  benefits  and  privileges;  be  it  enacted  by  the  pro- 
prietary and  governor  aforesaid,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  deputies  of  the  freemen  of  the  prov- 
ince and  counties  aforesaid,  in  Assembly  met,  that  the 
counties  of  Newcastle,  Jones's  and  Whorekills,  alias 
Deal,  shall  be  annexed,  and,  by  the  authority  aforeaid, 
are  hereby  annexed  unto  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  of  the  proper  teritory  thereof ;  and  the  people  therein 
shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  in  all  respect,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylva- 
nia do,  or  shall,  enjtay  from  time  to  time  therein,  any 
thing  in  this  law,  or  any  other  law,  act  or  thing  in  this 
province,  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 
And  forasmuch  as  it  is  apparent,  that  the  just  encour- 
agement of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  terri* 
tories  thereunto  belonging,  is  likely  to  be  an  effectual 
way  for  the  improvement  thereof:  and  since  some  of  the 
people  that  live  therein,  and  are  like  to  come  thereinto^ 
are  foreigners,  and  so  not  freemen,  according  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  law  of  England,  the  consequences  of 
which  might  prove  very  detrimental  to  them,  in  their  es- 
tates and  traflick,  and  so  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  province,  and  territories  thereof.  Be  it  enacted  by, 
the  governor  and  proprietary  of  the  province,  and  coun- 
ties aforesaid,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  deputies  of 
the  freemen  thereof,  in  assembly  rpet,  that  all  persons 
who  are  strangers  and  foreigners,  that  do  now  inhabit 
this  province,  and  counties  aforesaid,  that  hold  land  in 
fee  in  the  same,  according  to  the  law  of  a  freeman,  and 
who  shall  solemnly  promise,  within  three  months  after 
the  publication  hereof,  in  their  respective  county  Courts 
where  they  live,  upon  record,  faith  and  allegiance  unto 
the  King  of  England,  and  his  lawful  heirs  and  successors; 
and  fidelity  and  lawful  obedience  to  William  Penn,  pro- 
prietary and  governor  of  these  provinces,  &c.  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  according  to  the  Kings  letters  patents, 
shall  be  held  and  reputed  freemen  of  the  province,  and 
counties  aforesaid,  in  as  ample  and  full  manner  as  any 
person  residing  therein,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  when  at  any  time,  any 
person  that  is  a  foreigner,  sh.all  make  his  request  to  the. 
proprietary  of  this  Province  for  the  aforesaid  freedom, 
the  said  person  shall  be  admitted  on  the  conditions  here- 
in expressed,  paying  at  admission  twenty  shillings  ster- 
ling, and  no  more,  any  thing  in  this  law  or  any  other 
law,  act  or  thing,  in  this  province,  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding. 

^  Given  at  Chester,  alias  Upland,  the  seventh  day  of 
December,  1682,  under  the  hand  and  broad  seal  of 
William  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  being 
the  second  year  of  his  government,  by  the  King's  au- 
thority. W.  PENN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Jut? 


Description  of  a  hwnor  bone  lately  found  in  the  river  Che- 
mung or  Tyoga,  a  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna., 
about  twelve  miles  from  Tyoga  point. 
It  is  six  feet  nine  inches  long,  twenty-one  inches 
round,  at  the  large  end,  and  fifteen  inches  at  the  small 
end.  In  the  large  end  is  a  cavity  two  and  a  half  inches 
diameter,  much  like  the  hollow  which  is  filled  with  the 
pith  of  the  horn  of  the  ox:  this  is  only  six  inches  deep; 
every  otller  part  is,  or  appears  to  have  been  solid.  The 
exterior  part,  where  entire  or  not  perished,  is  smooth; 
and,  in  one  spot,  of  a  dark  colour.  The  interior  parts 
are  of  a  clear  white,  and  have  the  resemblance  of  well- 
burnt,  unslacked  limestone;  but  these  can  be  seen  only 
where  it  is  perished,  tender,  and  broken.  Fi'om  one 
end  to  the  other,  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  round; 
and  on  it  there  have  been  no  prongs  or  branches.  It  is 
incurvated  nearly  into  an  arch  of  a  large  circle.  By  the 
present  state  of  both  the  ends,  much  of  it  must  have 
perished;  probably  two  or  three  feet  from  each  end. 
From  a  general  view  of  it,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  its  natural  state,  it  was  nearly  a  semi-circie  often 
or  twelve  feet.  The  undecayed  jjarts,  particularly  the 
outside,  send  forth  a  stench  like  a  bui'ning  horn  or  bone. 
Of  what  animal  this  is  the  horn  or  bone,  and  what  is  be- 
come of  this  animal,  are  questions  worthy  of  the  curious 
and  leai-ned. 

This  curiosity  is  in  the  possession  of  the  hon.  Timothy 
Edwards,  esq.  of  Stockbridge. — Jlmcr. Museum, 17 88. 


TRADE  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  CANAL. 

Jlmount  of  articles  received  by  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  from 
the  13th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  June. 


Articles. 


Coal, 

Flour,  ■ 

Clover  Seed, 

Paper, 

Whiskey, 

Butter, 

Iron, 

Lumber, 

Flaxseed, 

Wheat, 

Leatlu;r, 

Svmdries, 

H  ats, 

Limestone, 
Iron  ore. 
Hogs, 

Soap  stone, 
Marble, 
Lead  Ore, 
Nails, 
Lime, 


1 

Mt.  Carbon. 

1 

Reading. 

U.  Canal. 

o 

rs 

Total.  '  ■ '  ^ 

tons 

16926 

17 

16943 

brls. 

1722 

11508 

16262 

890 

30882 

bush. 

160 

160 

tons 

9 

10 

19 

brls. 

368 

1024 

1560 

2952 

tons 

5 

5 

13 

tons 

18 

105 

278 

401 

tons 

534 

556 

330 

1420 

bush. 

3160 

3160 

bush. 

12720 

4430 

30480 

47680 

tons 

4 

13 

23 

40 

tons 

23 

16 

20 

78 

137 

bxs. 

ioo 

133 

tons 

102 

2116 

2218 

tons 

63 

622 

685 

tons 

7 

7 

ton3 

20 

20 

tons 

206 

206 

tons 

48 

48 

tons 

26 

26 

tons 

35 

35 

Amount  of  articles  ascending  the  Schu  ylkill  Canal,  from 
the  13th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  June. 


Articles. 

Mt.  Carbon. 

Reading.  \ 

U.  Canal. 

Hamburg. 

F.  Creek. 

Various 
places. 

Total. 

IMerchandize, 

tons 

505 

414 

1496 

77 

23 

68 

2593 

Fish, 

brls. 

1365 

3832 

122 

142 

45 

5843 

Plaister, 

tons 

319  510 

1138 

29 

21 

51 

2068 

Salt, 

tons 

6 

2 

57 

7 

72 

Sundries, 

tons 

5 

2 

10 

27 

44 

Bricks, 

tons 

14 

14 

Virginia  Coal, 

tons 

49 

49 

Appointment  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  P.  Norris  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  commissioner 
of  loans,  to  issue  and  sign  certificates  of  stock  transfer- 
red at  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania. 


Appointments  by  the.  Aliorney  "General 
Adams  county'. — Willet  C.  Ogilby,  Gettysburg. 
Allegheny  and  Pittsburg. — Ross  Wilkins,  Pittsburg. 
Armstrong — John  Y.  Barclay,  Gresnsburg  Westmore- 
land CO. 

i?eaD«-.  — Henry  M.  Watts,  Pittsburg, 
Bedford.— W\\\\^m  F.  Boone,  Bedford. 
JJo/m.— Joseph  H.  Spayd,  Reading. 
Bradford. — AVilliam  Patton,  Towanda. 
5uc/i-s.— William  F.  Swift,  Bristol. 
Butler. — Samuel  A.  Gilmore.  Butler. 

Cambria  Indiana  and  Jefferson. — Ephraim  Carpenterp' 
Indiana,  Indiana  co. 

Centre. — Ephraim  Banks,  Lewistown,  Mifflin  co. 

Chester. — Henry  H.  Van  Amringe,  West-Chester. 

Clearfield.— James  M'Manus,  Bellefo'nte,  Centre  eoV 

Columbia. — Robert  C.  Grier,  Danville. 

Crawford. — David  Derrickson,  Meadville. 

Cumberland. — Samuel  A.  M'Coskry,  Carlisle. 

Dauphin. — Francis  R.  Shunk,  Harrisburg. 

Delaware. — Edward  Darlington,  Chester. 

Erie. — William  Kelley,  Erie, 

Fayette. — Richard  Beeson,  Union. 

Franklin. — Archibald  J.  Findlay,  Chambersburg; 

Greene. — Lawrence  L.  Minor,  Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon. — Andrew  P.  WiLson,  Huntingdon. 

Lancaster,  Q.  S.  &  Oyer  &  Ter. — Samuel  Parke,'  Lah- 
caster. 

Lancaster  mayor's  courf.-Benjamin  Charapneys  Lah» 
caster. 

Lebanon. — George  W.  Kline,  Lebanon^ 

Lehigh. — Henry  King,  Allentown. 

Luzerne. — George  C.  Drake,  Wilkesbarre. 

Lycoming. — James  Armstrong,  Williamsport. 

Mercer. — Samuel  Holstc^in,  Mercer. 

M'Kean  Potter  &  r/oga.— William  Garrestson,  Wells-- 
borough,  Tioga  co. 

Mifflin. — James  M'Dowell,  Lewistown, 

Montgomery. — John  H.  Sheetz,  Norristown. 

Northampton. — James  M.  Porter,  Easton. 

A''orthumtjerland.-'Dan\e\  Scudder,  Milton. 

Perry. — Benjamin  M'Intire,  Bioomfield. 

Philadelphia  Sup.  Ct.  &  Oyer  &  2V.-Tho8.  n'Reaitf 
Pettit,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Quarter  Ses.-Geor^e  M.  Dallas  Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphia  Mayor's  tt. -Samuel  Rush,  Philadelphia.- 

Pike.  Richard  Eldred. 

Schuylkill.  Daniel  J.  Hiester,  Reading,  Berks  co, 
Sommersel.  Samuel  G.  Bailey,  Sommerset. 
Susquehanna.  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Bethany,  Wayn© 
count)'. 

Union.  John  Wyeth,  jr.  NewBerlinj 
Venango.  Alexander  M'Calmont,  Franklin. 
Warren.  James  L.  Crary,  Warren. 
Washington.  William  Waugh,  Washington. 
Wayne.  Amzi  Fuller. 

Westmoreland.  James  Findlay,  Greensburg^ 
York.  Walter  S.  Franklin,  York. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  William  F.  Ged- 
des,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  Editor's  residence.  No.  51  Filbert  street,  subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollarsper 
annum — payable  in  six  months  after  the  commencement 
of  publication — and  annually,  thereafter,  by  subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent. 
Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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PENN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROVINCE,  1683. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Reg'istei-  v/e  published  a 
short  account  of  the  country  by  William  Penn,  previously 
to  his  first  visit  to  the  province.  We  now  record  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  in  1683,  giving  from  personal  obser- 
vations, a  general  description  of  the  province,  and  an 
account  of  the  natives.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
committee  of  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders  residing  in 
London. 

yMt/  Jd'nd  Friends, — The  kindness  of  yours,  by  the 
ship  llamas  and  ^7m,  doth  much  oblige  me;  for,  by  it 
I  perceive  the  interest  you  take  in  my  health  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  prosperous  beginning  of  this  province; 
which,  you  are  so  kind  as  to  think,  may  much  depend 
Upon  them.  In  return  of  which  I  have  sent  }'ou  a  long 
letter,  and  yet  containing  as  brief  an  account  of  myself, 
and  the  affairs  of  this  province,  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  notice  of  the  news  you  sent 
me;  whereby  I  find,  some  persons  have  had  so  little  wit, 
and  so  much  malice,  as  to  report  my  death;  and,  to  mend 
the  matter,  dead  a  JfSKjY  too.  One  mig'ht  have  reason- 
ably hoped,  that  this  distance,  like  death,  would  have 
been  a  protection  against  spite  and  envy;  and,  indeed, 
kbsence,  being  a  kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to  secure 
the  name  of  the  absent,  as  the  dead;  because  they  are 
equally  unable,  as  such,  to  defend  themselves:  but  they, 
that  intend  mischief,  do  not  use  to  follow  good  rules  to 
effect  it.  However,  to  the  great  sorrow  and  shame  of 
the  inventors,  I  am  still  alives  and  no  Jesuit,-  and  I  thank 
God,  very  well.  And,  without  injustice  to  the  authors 
of  this,  I  may  venture  to  infer,  that  they  that  wilfully 
and  falsely  report,  would  have  been  glad  it  had  been  so. 
But  I  perceive  many  frivolous  and  idle  stories  have  been 
invented  since  my  departure  from  England;  which, 
perhaps,  at  this  time,  are  no  more  ali'.'e  than  I  am  dead. 

But,  if  I  have  been  unkindly  used,  by  some  I  left  be- 
Iiind  me»  I  found  love  and  respect  enough  where  I  came; 
an  universal  kind  welcomcj  every  sort  in  their  way. 
For,  here  are  some  of  several  nations,-  as  well  as  divers 
Judgments:  nor  were  the  n.atives  wanting  in  this;  for 
their  kings,  queens,  and  great  men,  both  visited  and 
presented  me;  to  whom  I  made  suitable  returns,  &c, 
.  For  the  province,  the  general  condition  of  it,  take  as 
followeth: — 

I.  The  country  itself^  its  soil,  air,  water,  seasons  and 
produce,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  not  to  be  despi- 
sed. The  land  coritainetli  divers  sorts  of  earth,  as  sand, 
yellow  and  black,  poor  and  rich:  also  gravel,  both  loa- 
my and  dusty;  and.  in  some  places,  a  fast  fat  earth;  like 
our  best  vales,  in  .England;  especially  by  inland  brooks 
and  rivers:  God,  in  his  wisdom,  having  ordered  it  so, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  Country  are  divided;  the  back 
lands_  being  generally  three  to  one  richer,  than  those 
that  lie  by  navigable  -rivers.  We  have  much  of  another 
Soil;  and  that  is  a  black  hazel  mmtld,  upon  a  stony,  or 
i-Ocky  bottom. 

II-  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear,  the  heavens  serene, 
like  the  south  parts  of  France,  rarely  overcast;  and,  as 
the  woods  come,  by  numbers  of  people,  to  be  more 
cleared,  that  itself  %V!ll  refine. 


III.  The  waters  are  generally  good;  for  the  rivers 
and  brooks  have  mostly  gravel  and  stony  bottoms;  and 
in  number,  hardly  credible.  We  have  also  mineral  wa- 
ters, that  operate  in  the  same  manner  with  Bamct  and 
North  Hall,  not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

IV.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year,  having,  by  God's 
goodness,  now  lived  over  the  coldest  and  hottest,  that 
the  oldest  fiver  in  the  province  can  remember,  I  can  say 
something  to  an  English  understanding. 

Firstj  Of  the  fall;  for  then  I  came  in :  I  found  it,  from 
the  24th  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December,  as 
we  have  it  usually,  in  England,  in  September,  or  rather 
like  an  English  mild  spring.  From  December  to  the 
beginning  of  the  month  called  Mai'ch,  we  had  sharp 
frOsty  weather;  not  foul,  thick,  black  weather,  as  our 
north  east  winds  bring  with  them,  in  England;  but  a 
sky  as  clear  as  in  summer,  and  the  air  dry,  cold,  piercing 
and  hungry;  yet  I  remember  not  that  I  wore  more 
clothes  than  in  England.  The  reason  of  this  cold  is 
given,  from  the  gi-eat  lakes,  that  are  fed  by  the  foun- 
tains of  Canada.  The  winter  before  was  as  mild,  scarce 
any  ice  at  all;  while  this,  for  a  few  days,  froze  up  our 
great  river  Delaware.  From  that  month,  to  the  month 
called  June,  we  enjoyed  a  s\yeet  spring-;  no  gusts,  but 
gentle  showers,  and  a  fine  sky.  Yetj  this  I  observe, 
that  the  winds  here  as  there,  are  more  inconstant,  spring 
and  fall,  upon  that  tiu'ri  Of  nature,  than  in  summer,  or 
winter.  From  thence  to  this  present  month,  (August) 
which  endeth  the  summer,  (commonly  speaking)  we 
have  had  extraordinary  heats,  yet  mitigated  sometimes 
by  cool  breezes.  The  wind,  that  rulcth  tlie  summer 
season,  is  the  southwest;  but  spring,  fall  and  winter,  it 
is  rare  to  want  the  north-western  seven  days  together. 
And  whatever  mists,  fogs,  or  vapours,  foul  the  heavens 
by  easterly,  or  southerly  winds;  in  two,  hours  time,  are 
blown  away;  the  one  is  followed  by  the  other;  a  remedy 
that  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  providence  in  it,  to  the 
inhabitants;  the  multitude  of  trees,  yet  standing,  being 
liable  to  retain  mists  and  vapours;  and  yet  not  one  quar- 
ter so  thick  as  I  expected. 

V.  The  natural  produce  of  the  countiy,  of  vegeta- 
bles, is  trees,  fruits,  plants,  flowers.  The  trees  of  most 
note,  are  the  black  walnut,  cedar,  cypress,  chesnut,  pop- 
lar, gum-wood,  'hickory,  sassafras,  ash,  beech,  and  oak 
of  divers  sorts,  as  red,  white  and  black;  Spanish,  ches- 
nut, arid  swamp,  the  most  durable  of  all.  Of  all  which 
there  is  plenty,  for  the  use  of  man. 

The  fruits,  that  I  find  in  the  woods,  are  the  white  and 
black  mulbei-ry,  chesnut,  walnut,  plums,  strawberries,;' 
ci'anbemes,  hurtleberries,  and  grapes  of  divers  sorts. 
The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by  ignorance, 
the  fox  grape,  because  of  the  relish  it  hath  with  unskil- 
ful palates,  is  in  itself  an  ei:traordinary  grape;  and_  by 
art,  doubtless,  may  he  cultivated  to  an  excellent  wine, 
if  not  so  sweet,  yet  little  inferior  to  the  Frontiniac,  .as  it 
is  not  much  unlike  in  taste,  ruddiness  set  .aside;  which, 
in  such  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case 
much.  There  is  a  wliite  kind  of  Muskadd,  and  a  little 
black  grape,  like  the  cluster  grape  of  England,  not  yet 
so  ripe  as  the  other;  but  they  tell  me,  when  ripe,  swect- 
ei-,  and  that  tliey  only  want  skilful  Vincrons,  to  make 
good  use  of  them.  I  intend  to  venture  on  it  with  my 
Frenchman,  this  season,  who  shows  some  knowledge  in 
those  things.    Here  are  also  peaches  veiy  good,  and  m 
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great  quantities;  not  an  Indian  plantation  without  thetf!; 
but  whether  naturally  here  at  first,  I  know  not.  How- 
ever one  riiay  have  them  by  bushels  for  little:  they 
make  A  pleasant  drink;  and  I  think,  not  inferior  to  any 
peach  you  have  in  Eng-land,  except  the  true  Newington. 
It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether  it  be  best  to  fall  to 
fining'  the  fruits  of  the  country;  especially  the  gi'ape,  by 
the  care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  and 
sets,  already  good  and  approved.  It  seems  most  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  not  only  a  thing  groweth  best, 
where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be  equalled  by 
another  species  of  the  same  kind,  tliat  doth  not  naturally 
grow  there  But,  to  solve  the  doubt,  I  intend,  if  God 
give  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  consequence  will 
be  as  good  wine  as  any  of  the  European  countries,  of 
the  same  latitude,  do  yield. 

"VI.  The  artificial  produce  of  the  country  is  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  squaslies,  pumkins,  wa- 
ter-melons, musk-melons,  and  all  herbs  and  roots,  that 
our  gardens  in  England  usually  bring  forth. 

VII.  Of  living  creatures-  fish,  fowl,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  woods;  here  are  divers  sorts,  some  for  food  and  pro- 
fit, and  some  for  profit  only:  For  food,  as  well  as  profit, 
the  elk,  as  big  as  a  small  ox;  deer,  bigger  than  ours; 
beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits,  squirrels;  and  some  eat  young 
bear,  and  commend  it.  Of  fowl  of  the  land,  there  is 
the  turke}',  (forty  and  fifty  pounds  weight)  which  is 
very  great;  pheasants,  heath-birds,  pigeons  and  par- 
tridges, in  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the  swari,  goose, 
white  and  grey;  brands,  ducks,  teal,  also  the  snipe  and 
curloe,  and  that  in  great  numbers;  but  the  duck  and 
teal  excel;  nor  so  good  have  I  ever  eat  in  other  coun- 
tries. Of  fish,  there  is  tht:  sturgeon,  herring,  rock, 
shad,  cats-head,  sheeps-head,  eel,  smelt,  pearcii,  roach; 
and  in  inland  rivers,  trout,  some  say  salmon,  above  the 
falls.  Of  shell-fishj  we  have  oysters,  ciabs,  coccles, 
conchs  and  muscles;  some  oysters  six  inches  long;  and 
one  sort  of  coccles  as  big  bs  the  stewing  oysters;  they 
make  a  rich  broth.  The  creatures  for  profit  onlv,  by 
skin  or  fur,  and  that  are  natural  to  these  parts,  are  the 
wild-cat,  panther,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  fisher,  minx,  musk- 
rat;  and  of  the  water,  the  whale,  for  oil,  of  which  we 
have  good  store;  and  two  companies  of  whalers,  whose 
boats  are  built,  will  soon  begin  their  work;  which  hath 
the  appearance  of  a  considerable  improvement:  to  say 
nothing  of  our  reasonable  hopes  of  good  cod  in  the 
bay. 

VIII.  We  have  no  want  of  horses;  and  some  are  very 
goodj  and  shapely  enough;  two  ships  have  been  freight- 
ed to  Barbadoes  with  horses  and  pipe-staves,  since  my 
coming  in.  Here  is  also  plenty  of  cow-cattle,  and  some 
sheep;  the  people  plough  mostly  with  oxen. 

IX.  There  are  divers  plants,  that  not  only  the  Indians 
tell  us,  but  we  have  had  occasion  to  prove,  by  swellings, 
burnings,  cutSj  &c.  that  they  are  of  great  virtue ,  sud- 
denly curing  the  patient;  and,  for  smell,  I  have  observ- 
ed several,  especially  one,  the  wild  myrtle;  the  other  I 
know  not  what  to  call,  but  are  most  fragrant. 

X.  The  woods  are  adorned  with  lovely  flowers,  for 
color,  greatness,  figure  and  variety.  I  have  seen  the 
gardens  of  London  best  stored  with  that  sort  of  beauty, 
but  think  they  may  be  improved  by  our  woods;  I  have 
sent  a  few  to  a  person  of  quality  this  year,  for  a  trial. 

Thus  much  of  the  country-  next,  of  the  natives,  or 
aborigines. 

XI.  The  natives  I  shall  consider  in  their  persons,  lan- 
guage, manners,  religion  and  government,  with  my  sense 
of  their  original.  For  their  persons,  they  are  generally 
tall,  straig'ht,  well-built,  and  of  singular  proportion;  they 
tread  strong  and  clever,  and  mostly  walk  with  a  lofty 
chin.  Of  complexion,  black,  but  by  design;  as  the 
Gypsies  in  England.  They  grease  themselves  with 
bear's  fat  clarified;  and  using  no  defence  against  sun,  or 
weather,  their  skins  must  needs  be  swarthy.  Their  eye 
is  little  and  black,  not  unlike  a  straight  looked  Jew.  The 
thick  lip,  and  flat  nose,  so  frequent  with  the  East  In- 
dians mi  bhcks,  are  not  common  to  them:  for  i  hare 


seen  as  comely  European  like  faces  among  them,  of" 
both,  as  on  )'otiv  side  the  sea;  ai'd  truly  an  Italian  com- 
plexion hath  not  much  rtiove  of  the  white,  and  the  noses 
of  several  of  tbeirihaveas  riiuch  of  the  liornan. 

XII.  Their  language  is  lofty,  yet  narrow;  but,  like 
the  Hebrew,  in  signification  full ;  li^e  short-hand,  in 
writing,  one  word  serveth  in  the  place  of  fhree,  and  the 
rest  are  supplied  by  the  understanding  of  the  hearer: 
imperfect  in  their  tenses,  wanting  in  their  moods,  par- 
ticiples, adverbs,  conjunctions,  interjections.  I  have 
made  it  ra}'  business  to  understand  it,  that  I  might  not 
want  an  interpreter,  on  any  occasion;  and  I  must  say, 
that  I  know  not  a  language  spoken,  in  Europe,  that  hath 
words  of  more  sweetness,  or  greatnesss  in  accent  and 
emphasis,  than  theirs;  for  instance,  Octdcochon,  Ranco- 
cas,  Oricton,  Shak,  Marian,  Poquesien;  all  which  are 
names  of  places;  and  have  grandeur  ih  them.  Of  words 
of  sweetness,  .inna  is  mother;  Issimus  a  brother;  Net- 
cap!,  friend;  Usqueoret,  very  good;  Pane,  bread;  Metsa, 
eat;  Matia,  no;  Hatta,  to  have;  Fayo,  to  come;  Sepas- 
sen.  Passijon,  the  names  of  places;  Tamane,  Secane, 
Menanse,  Secatereus,  ^re  the  names  of  persons.  If  6ne 
ask  them  for  any  thing  tliey  have  not,  they  will  answer, 
Matta  ne  hatta,-  which  to  tj-anslate,  iS;.  not  I  have,-  in« 
stead  of,  I  have  not. 

XIII.  Of  their  customs  and  manners,  there  is  much  to 
be  said;  I  will  begin  with  children;  so  soon  as  they  are 
born,  tliey  wash  them  in  water;  and  while  very  young;, 
and  in  eold  weather  to  chuse,  they  plunge  them  in  thfc 
rivers,  to  harden  and  embolden  them.  Having  wrapt 
them  in  a  clout,  they  lay  them  on  a  straight,  thin  board, 
a  little  more  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sWMf 
and  swaddle  it  fast  upon  the  board,  to  make  it  straight? 
wherefore  all  Indians  have  flat  heads;  and  thus  the/ 
carry  them  at  their  backs.  The  children  will  go  very 
young,  at  nine  months  commonly;  they  wear  only  a  smalS 
clout  round  their  waste,  till  they  are  big;  if  boys,  they 
go  a  fishing  till  ripe  for  the  woods;  which  is  about  fif- 
teen; then  they  hunt,  and  after  having  given  some  proofs 
of  their  manhood,  by  a  good  return  of  skins,  they  may 
marry;  else  it  is  a  shame  to  Ihink  of  a  wife.  Tl^e  girl* 
stay  with  their  mothei's,  and  help  to  hoe  the  ground,; 
plant  corn,  and  can-y  burdens;  and  they  do  V7ell  to  use 
them  to  that  young,  which  they  must  do  when  they  are 
old;  for  the  wives  are  the  true  servants  of  the  husbandsj 
otherwise  the  men  are  very  affectionate  to  them. 

XIV.  When  the  young  women  are  fit  for  marriage, 
they  wear  something' upon  their  heads,  for  an  advertise- 
ment, but  so  as  their  faces  are  hardly  to  be  seen,  biit 
when  they  please.  The  age  they  marry  at  if  women,  is 
about  thirteen  and  fourteen  ;  if  men,  seventeen  and 
eighteen;  they  are  rarely  elder. 

XV.  Their  houses  are  mats,  or  barks  of  trees,  set  ota 
poles,  in  the  fashion  of  an  English  barn;  but  out  of  the 
power  of  the  winds;  for  they  are  hardly  higher  than  a 
man;  they  lie  on  reeds^  or  grass.  In  travel  they  lodge 
in  the  woods,  about  a  great  fire,  vvfith  the  mantle  of  duf^ 
fils,  they  wear  by  day  wrapt  about  them,  and  a  few 
boughs  stuck  round  tiiem. 

XVI.  Tlieirdletismaize,  or corn,  divers  ways 
prepared;  sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes;  sometimes 
beaten  and  boiled  with  water;  which  they  call  homines 
they,  also  make  cakes,  not  unpleassnt  to  eat.  They  have 
hkewise  several  sorts  of  beans  and  pease,  that  are  good 
nourishment;  and  the  woods  and  rivers  are  their  larder. 

XVII.  If  an  European  comes  to  see  them,  or  calls  for 
lodging  at  their  house  or  wigwam,  they  give  him  the 
best  place  and  first  cut.  If  they  come  to  visit  us,  they 
salute  us  with  an  Itah;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  Good 
be  to  you,  and  set  them  down;  which  is  mostly  on  the 
ground,  close  to  their  heels,  their  legs  upright;  it  may 
be  they  speak  not  a  word,  but  observe  all  passages:  If 
you  give  them  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink,  well:  for  they 
will  not  ask;  and  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it  be  with  kind- 
ness, they  are  well  pleased,  else  they  go  away  sullen» 
but  say  nothing. 

XVni.  They  are  great  concealers  of  their  own  re- 
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.sentments;  bvoug'ht  to  it,  I  believe,  by  the>  reveng'e, 
that  hath  been  practised  ainohg'  them.  In  eltjier  of  these 
they  are  not  exceeded  b\-  ths  IialUms.  A  trag'ical  in- 
stance fell  out  since  I  carne  into  the  connti'y:  a  king^'s 
da  !g-hter,  thinking'  herself  siig-hted  by  her  husl^'and,  in 
suffering'  another  woman  to  lie  down  between  them, 
yose  up,  went  out,  plucked  a  root  out  of  the  ground, 
and  ate  it;  upon  which  she  immediate]}^  died:  and,  for 
which,  last  week,  \ie  made  an  offering  to  her  kindred, 
for  atonement,  and  liberty  of  nnarriage;  as  two  others 
did  to  the  kindred  of  their  wives,  that  died  a  natural 
death.  For,  till  widowers  have  so,  they  must  not  mar- 
ry ag-ain.  Some  of  the  young'  women  are  said  to  take 
undue  liberty  before  marriage,  for  a  portion;  but  when 
married,  chaste.  When  with  child  they  know  their 
husbands  no  more,  till  delivered;  and  during  their 
month,  they  touch  no  meat  they  eat  but  with  a  stick, 
ieSt  they  should  defile  it;  nor  do  their  husbands  frequent 
them,  till  that  time  be  expired. 

XIX.  But,  in  liberality  they  excel;  nothing'  is  too 
good  for  their  friend:  give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or 
other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks: 
light  of  heart,  strong  affections,  but  soon  spent.  The 
most  merry  creatures  that  live,  feast  and  dance  perpetu- 
ally; they  never  have  much,  nor  want  much:  wealth 
circulateth  like  the  blood;  all  parts  partake;  and  though 
none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers 
of  property.  Some  king's  have  sold,  others  presented 
me  with  several  parcels  of  land:  the  pay,  or  presents  I 
made  them,  were  not  hoarded  by  the  particular  owners; 
but  the  neighbouring  kings,  and  their  claims  being  pre- 
sent, when  the  goods  were  brought  out,  the  parties, 
chiefly  concerned,  consulted  what,  and  to  whom  they 
should  give  them.  To  every  king  then,  by  the  hands 
of  a  person  for  that  work  appointed,  is  ti,  proportion 
sent,  so  sorted  and  folded,  and  with  that  gravity  that  is 
admirable,  Then  the  king  subdivideth  it,  in  like  man- 
ner, among  his  dependants,  tljey  hardly  leaving  them- 
selves an  equal  share  with  one  of  their  subjects:  and  be 
it  on  such  occasions  as  festivals,  or  at  their  common 
raeals,  tlie  kings  distribute,  and  to  themselves  last: — 
They  care  for  little;  because  they  want  bat  little;  and 
the  reason  is,  a  little  contents  them.  In  this  they  are 
sufficiently  revenged  on  us:  if  they  are  ignorant  of  our 
pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from  our  pains.  They  are 
not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  nor 
perplexed  with  chancery  suits,  and  exchequer  reckon- 
ings. We  sweat  and  toil  to  live;  their  pleasure  feeds 
them;  I  mean  their  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling;  and 
this  table  is  spread  every  where.  They  eat  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening;  their  seats  and  table  are  the 
ground.  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these  parts, 
they  are  grown  great  lovers  of  strong  liquors,  rurn  espe- 
cially; and  for  it  exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins  and 
furs.  If  they  are  heated  with  liquors,  they  are  restless 
till  tjiey  have  enough  to  sleep;  that  is  their  cry,  some 
more  and  I  will  go  to  sleep,-  but  when  drunk,  one  of  the 
most  wretched  spectacles  in  the  world! 

XX.  In  sickness  impatient  to  be  cured,  and  for  it  give 
any  thing,  especially  for  their  children,  to  whom  they 
are  extremely  natural:  they  di'ink  at  those  times  a  Teran, 
or  decoction  of  some  roots  in  spring-'water;  and  if  they 
eat  any  flesh,  it  must  be  of  the  female  of  any  creature. 
If  they  die,  they  bury  them  with  their  apparel,  be  they 
man  or  woman,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  fling  in  something 
precious  with  tiiem,  as  a  token  of  their  love:  their 
mourning  is  blacking  of  theirfaces,  which  they  continue 
for  a  year:  they  are  choice  of  the  graves  of  their  dead; 
for  lest  they  should  be  lost  by  time,  and  fall  to  common 
use,  they  pick  off  the  grass  that  grows  upon  them,  and 
heap  up  the  fallen  earth  with  great  care  and  exact- 
ness. 

XXI.  These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark  night  in 
things  relating  to  religion,  to  be  sure  the  tradition  of  it; 
yet  they  beheve  a  God  and  immortality,  without  the 
help  of  metaphysics;  for  they  say,  There  is  a  Great 
King  that  made  them,  who  dwells  in  a  glorious  country 


to  the  southward  of  them;  and  that  the  souls  of  the 
good  shall  go  thither,  where  they  shall  live  again." — 
i  heir  worship  consists  of  two  parts,  sacrifice  and  cantico: 
their  sacrifice  is.  their  fii'st  fruits;  the  first  and  fattest 
buck  they  kill  goeth  to  the  fire,  where  he  is  all  burnt, 
with  a  mournful  ditty  of  him  that  performeth  the  cere- 
mony, but  With  such  marvellous  fervency  and  labour  of 
body,  that  he  will  even  sweat  to  a  foam.  The  other 
parts  is  their  cantico,  performed  by  round  dances,  some- 
times words,  sometimes  songs,  then  shouts,  two  being 
in  the  middle  that  begin,  and  by  singing,  and  drumming 
on  a  board,  direct  the  chorus:  their  postures  in  the  dance 
nre  very  antick,  and  differing,  bat  all  keep  measure. — 
This  is  done  with  equal  earnestness  and  labour,  but 
great  appearance  of  joy.  In  the  fall,  when  the  corn 
Cometh  in,  they  begin  to  feast  one  another.  There  have 
been  two  great  festivals  already,  to  which  all  come  that 
will:  I  was  at  one  myself:  their  entertainment  was  a 
great  feast  by  the  side  of  a  spring,  under  some  shady 
trees,  and  twenty  bucks,  with  hot  cakes  of  new  corn, 
both  wheat  and  beans,  which  they  make  up  in  a  square 
form,  in  the  leaves  of  the  stem,  and  bake  them  in  the 
ashes;  and  after  that  they  fall  to  dance.  But  they  that 
go,  must  cari-y  a  small  present  in  their  money,  it  may 
he  six-pence,  which  is  made  of  the  bone  of  a  fish;  the 
black  is  whh  them  as  gold,  the  white,  silver;  they  call 
it  all  vjanipum. 

XXII.  Their  government  is  by  kings,  which  they  call 
Sachama,  and  those  by  succession,  but  always  of  the 
mother's  side:  for  instance,  the  children  of  him  that  is 
now  king,  will  not  succeed,  but  his  brother  by  the  mo- 
ther, or  the  children  of  his  sister,  whose  sons  (and  after 
them  the  children  of  her  daughters)  will  reign;  for  no 
wom^n  inherits:  the  reason  they  render  for  this  way  of 
descent  is,  that  their  issue  may  not  be  spurious. 

XXIII.  Every  king  hath  his  council,  and  that  consists 
of  all  the  old  and  wise  men  of  his  nation;  which  perhaps 
is  two  hundred  people:  nothing  of  moment  is  under- 
taken, be  it  war,  peace,  selling  of  land,  or  traffick, 
without  advising  with  them;  and  which  is  more,  with 
the  young  men  too.  It  is  admirable  to  consider  how- 
powerful  the  kings  are,  and  yet  how  they  move  by  the 
breath  of  their  people.  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in 
council  with  them  upon  treaties  for  land,  and  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  trade.  Their  order  is  thus:  the  king  sits  in 
the  middle  of  an  half  moon,  and  hath  his  council,  the 
old  and  wise  on  each  hand;  behind  them,  or  at  a  little 
distance,  sit  the  younger  fry  in  the  same  figure.^  Hav- 
ing consulted  and  resolved  their  business,  the  king  or- 
deVed  one  of  them  to  speak  to  me;  he  stood  up,  came 
to  me,  and  in  the  name  of  his  king  saluted  me,  then 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me,  "He  was  ordered 
by  his  king  to  speak  to  me ;  and  that  now  it  was  not  he, 
but  the  king  that  spoke,  because  what  he  should  say 
was  the  king's  mind."  He  first  prayed  me,  "To  ex- 
cuse them  that  they  had  not  complied  with  me  the  last 
time;  he  feared  there  might  be  some  fault  in  the  inter- 
preter, being  neither  Indians  nor  English;  besides,  it 
was  the  Indian  custom  to  deliberate,  and  take  up  much 
time  in  council,  before  they  resolve;  and  that,  if  the 
younger  people  and  owners  of  the  land  had  been  as 
ready  as  he,  I  had  not  met  with  so  much  delay."  Hav- 
ing thus  introduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the  bounds  of 
the  land  they  had  agreed  to  dispose  of,  and  the  price; 
which  now  is  little  and  dear,  that  which  would  have 
bought  twenty  miles,  not  buying  now  two.  During  the 
time  that  this  person  spoke,  not  a  man  of  them  was  ob- 
served to  whisper  or  smile;  the  old,  grave,  the  young, 
reverent  in  their  deportment:  they  speak  little,  but  fer- 
vently, and  with  elegance.  I  have  never  seen  more 
natural  sagacity,  considering  them  without  the  help,  (I 
was  going  to  say,  the  spoil)  of  tradition;  and  he  ■will  de- 
serve the  name' of  wise,  that  out-wits  them  in  any  treaty 
about  a  thing  they  understand.  When  the  purchase  was 
agreed,  great  promises  past  between  us  of  "kindness 
and  good  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Indians  and  En- 
glish must  live  in  love,  as  long  as  the  sun  gave  light." 
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Which  done,  another  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Sackamackers  or  klng-s;  first  to  tell 
them  what  was  done;  next,  to  charg-e  and  command 
them  "  to  love  the  Christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in 
peace  with  me,  and  the  people  under  my  g-overnment: 
tliat  many  governors  had  been  in  the  river,  but  that  no 
governor  had  come  himself  to  Uve  and  stay  here  before; 
and  having  now  such  an  one  that  treated  them  well, 
they  should  never  do  him  or  his  any  wrong."  At  every 
sentence  of  which  they  shouted,  and  said.  Amen,  in 
their  way. 

XXIV.  The  justice  they  have  is  pecuniary:  Iii  case 
of  any  wrong  or  evil  fact,  be  it  murder  itself,  they  ^tone 
by  feasts,  and  presents  of  theu"  Wampum,  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  quahty  of  the  offence  or  person  injured, 
or  of  the  sex  they  are  of:  for  in  case  they  kill  a  woman, 
they  pay  double,  and  the  reason  they  render,  is,  "that 
she  breedeth  children,  which  men  cannot  do."  It  is 
rare  that  they  fall  out,  if  sober;  and  if  drunk,  they  for- 
give it,  saying,  "it  was  the  diinlif  and  not  the  man, 
that  abused  them." 

XXV.  We  have  agreed,  that  in  all  differences  be- 
tween us,  six  of  each  side  shall  end  the  matter:  do  not 
abuse  them,  but  let  them  have  justice,  and  you  win 
them:  the  worst  is,  tliat  they  are  the  worse  for  the 
Christians,  who  have  propagated  their  vices,  and  yield- 
ed them  tradition  for  ill,  and  not  for  good  things.  But 
as  low  an  ebb  as  these  people  are  at,  and  as  glorious  as 
their  own  condition  looks,  the  Christians  have  not  out- 
lived their  sight,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  an  higher 
manifestation:  what  good  then  mig-ht  not  a  good  people 
graft,  where  there  is  so  distinct  a  knowledge  left  be- 
tween good  and  evil'  I  beseech  God  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  all  that  come  into  these  parts,  to  outlive  the 
knowledge  of  the  natives,  by  a  fixed  obedience  to  tlieir 
greater  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God;  for  it  were  mise- 
rable indeed  for  us  to  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  poor 
Indian  conscience,  while  we  make  profession  of  things 
so  far  transcending. 

XXVI.  For  their  original,  I  am  ready  to  believe 
them  of  the  Jewish  race;  I  mean,  of  the  stock  of  the 
fen  tribes,  and  that  for. the  following  reasons;  first,  they 
were  to  go  to  "  a  land,  not  planted  or  known,"  which, 
to  be  sure,  Asia  and  Africa  were,  if  not  Europe;  and 
he  that  intended  that  extraordinary  judgment  upon 
them,  might  make  the  passage  not  uneasy  to  them,  as  it 
is  not  impossible  in  itself,  from  the  eastermost  parts  of 
Asia,  to  the  westermost  of  .\merica.  In  the  next  place, 
I  find  them  of  like  countenance,  and  their  children  of  so 
lively  resemblance,  that  a  man  would  think  himself  in 
Dukes-place,  or  Beriy  street  in  London,  when  he  seeth 
them.  But  this  is  not  all;  they  agree  in  rites,  they 
reckon  by  moons;  they  offer  than-  fn-st-fruifs,  they  have 
a  kind  of  feast  of  tabernacles;  they  are  said  to  lay  their 
altar  upon  twelve  stones,-  their  moKrning  a  year,  customs 
of  women,  with  many  things  that  do  not  now  occur. 

So  much  for  the  natives;  next  the  old  planters  will  be 
considered  in  this  relation,  before  I  come  to  our  colonv, 
and  the  concerns  of  it. 

XXVII.  The  first  planters  in  these  parts  were  the 
Dutch,  and  after  them  the  Swedes  and  Finns.  The 
Dutcli  applied  themselves  to  traffic,  the  Swedes  and 
Finns  to  husbandry.  There  were  some  disputes  be- 
tween them  some  years,  the  Dutch  looking  upon  them 
as  intruders  upon  their  purchase  and  possession,  which 
was  finally  ended  in  the  surrender  made  by  John  Rize- 
ing,  the  Swedish  governor,  to  Peter  Styvesant,  governor 
for  the  States  of  Holland,  anno  1655. 

XXVIII.  _  The  Dutch  inhabit  mostly  those  parts  of  the 
province  that  lie  upon  or  near  to  the  bay;  and  the 
Swedes  the  freshes  of  the  river  Delaware.  There  is 
no  need  of  giving  any  description  of  them,  who  are  bet- 
ter known  there  than  here;  but  they  are  a  plain  strong 
industrious  people,  yet  have  made  no  great  progress  in 
culture,  or  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  as  if  they  desired 
rather  to  have  enough,  than  plenty  or  traffic.  But,  I 
presume,  the  Indians  made  them  the  more  careless,  by 


fm-nishing  them  with  the  means  of  profit,  to  wit,  skins 
and  furs,  for  rum,  and  such  strong  liquors.  They  kind- 
ly received  me,  as  well  as  the  English,  who  were  few, 
before  the  people  concerned  with  me  came  among 
them :  I  must  needs  commend  their  respect  to  authority, 
and  kind  behaviour  to  the  English;  they  do  not  degene- 
rate fi'om  the  old  friendship  between  both  kingdoms.. — 
As  they  are  people  proper,  and  strong"  of  body,  so  they 
have  fine  children,  and  almost  every  house  full;  rare  to 
find  one  of  them  without  three  or  four  boys,  and  as  many 
girls;  some  six,  seven,  and  eight  sons:  and  I  must  do 
them  tliat  right,  I  see  few  young  men  more  sober  and 
laborious. 

XXIX.  The  Dutch  have  a  meeting-place  for  religious 
worship  at  N^ewcastle;  and  the  Swedes  three,  one  at 
Christiana,  one  at  Tenecum,  and  one  at  Wicoco,  within 
half  a  mile  of  this  town. 

XXX.  There  rests  that  I  speak  of  the  condition  we 
are  in,  and  what  settlement  we  have  made,  in  wliich 
I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can;  for  I  feai-,  not  without  reason, 
that  I  have  tried  your  patience  with  this  long  story. — 
The  country  lieth  bounded  on  the  east,  by  the  river  and 
bay  of  Delaware,  and  eastern  sea;  it  hath  the  advantage 
of  many  creeks,  or  rivers  rathei-,  that  run  into  the  main 
river  or  bay;  some  navigable  for  great  ships,  some  for 
small  craft:  those  of  the  most  eminency  are  Christiana, 
Brandywine,  Skilpot,  and  Schuylkill;  any  one  of  which 
have  room  to  lay  up  the  royal  navy  of  England,  there 
being  from  four  to  eight  fathom  water. 

XXXI.  The  lesser  creeks  or  rivers,  yet  convenient 
for  sloops  and  ketches  of  good  burthen,  are  Lewis,  Me» 
spilion.  Cedar,  Dover,  ^Cranbrook,  Feversham,  and 
Georges  below,  and  Chichester,  Chester,  Toacawny, 
Pammapecka,  Portquessin,  Neshimenck,  and  Pennbury 
in  tlie  freshes;  many  lesser  that  admit  boats  and  shal- 
lops. Our  people  are  mostly  settled  upon  the  upper 
rivers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet,  and  generally 
bounded  with  good  land.  The  planted  parts  of  tlie 
province  and  territories  are  cast  into  the  counties,  Phila- 
delphi,  Buckingham,  Chester  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  containing  about  four  thousand  souls.  Two  ge- 
neral assembhes  have  been  held,  and  with  such  concord 
and  dispatch,  that  the}'  sat  but  three  weeks,  and  at  least 
seventy  laws  were  passed,  without  one  dissent  in  any 
material  thing.  But  of  this  more  hereafter,  being  yet 
raw,  and  new  in  our  gear:  however,  I  cannot  forget 
their  singular  respect  to  me  in  this  infancy  of  things, 
who  by  their  own  private  expences  so  early  considered 
mine  for  the  public,  as  to  present  me  with  an  impost 
upon  certain  goods  imported  and  exported:  which  after 
my  acknon  ledgment  of  their  affection,  I  did  as  freely 
remit  to  the  province  and  the  traders  to  it.  And  for 
the  well  government  of  the  said  counties,  courts  of  jusn 
tice  are  estabfished  in  every  county,  with  proper  offi- 
cers, as  justices,  sheriffs,  clerks,  constables,  &c.  which 
courts  are  held  every  two  months:  but  to  prevent  law- 
suits, there  are  three  peace-makers  chosen  by  every 
county  court,  in  the  nature  of  common  arbitrators,  to 
hear  and  end  differences  between  man  and  man;  and 
spring  and  fall  there  is  an  orphan's  court  in  each  county, 
to  inspect  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  orphan's  and 
wido^vs. 

XXXII.  Philadelphia,  the  expectation  of  those  that 
are  concerned  in  this  province,  is  at  last  laid  out,  to  the 
great  content  of  those  here,  that  are  any  ways  interest- 
ed therein:  the  situation  is  a  neck  of  land,  and  lieth  be- 
tween two  navigable  rivers,  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 
whereby  it  hath  two  fronts  upon  the  water,  each  a  mile, 
and  two  from  river  to  river.  Delaware  is  a  glorious 
river,  but  the  Schuylkill  being  an  hundred  miles  beata- 
ble above  the  falls,  and  its  course  north  east,  toward  the 
fountain  of  the  Susquehanna  (that  tends  to  the  heart  of 
.the  province,  and  both  sides  our  own)  it  is  like  to  be  a 
great  part  of  the  settlement  of  tl^is  age.  I  say  little  of 
the  town  itself,  because  a  platform  will  be  shown  you  by 
my  agent,  in  which  those  who  are  purchasers  of  me  will 
find  their  names  and  interests:  \)nt  this  I  will  say  for  the 
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good  providence  of  God,  that  of  all  the  many  places  I 
have  seen  in  the  world,  1  remember  not  one  better  seat- 
ed; so  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  appolnted  for  a 
town,  whether  we  reg-ai-d  the  rivers,  or  the  conveniency 
of  the  coves,  docks,  spring-s,  the  loftiness  and  soundness 
of  the  land  and  air,  held  by  the  peojjle  of  these  parts  i 
■to  be  very  good.    It  is  advanced  within  less  than  a  year  ] 
to  about  fourscore  houses  and  cottages,  such  as  they  are,  ] 
where  merchants  and  handicrafts  are  following  their  vo-  ( 
,«ations  as  fast  as  they  can,  while  the  countrymen  are  ; 
close  at  their  farms.  Some  of  them  got  a  little  winter  ] 
corn  in  the  g'round  last  season,  and  the  generality  have  ' 
had  an  handsome  summer  cropi  and  are  preparing  their 
winter  corn.    They  reaped  their  barley  this  year  in  the 
month  called  May:  the  wheat  in  the  month  following: 
so  that  tliere  is  time  in  these  parts  for  another  crop  of 
divers  things  before  the  winter  season.    We  are  daily  in 
hopes  of  shipping  to  add  to  our  number;  for,  blessed 
be  God,  here  is  both  room  and  accommodation  for  them; 
the  stories  of  our  necessity  being  either  the  fe.ars  of  our 
friends,  or  the  scare-crows  of  our  enemies;  for  the  great- 
est hardship  we  have  suffered,  hath  been  salt  meat, 
which  by  fowl  in  winter,  and  fish  in  summer,  together 
■with  some  poultrj^,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  and  plenty  of 
venison  the  best  part  of  the  year,  hath  been  made  very 
passable.    I  bless  God,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the 
country  and  entertainment  I  can  get  in  it;  fori  find  that 
particular  content  which  liath  always  attended  me,  where 
God  in  his  providence  hath  made  it  my  place  and  ser- 
vice to  reside.    You  cannot  imag'lne  my  station  can  be 
at  present  free  of  more  than  ordinary  business,  and  as 
such,  I  may  say,  it  is  a  troublesome  woi'k;  but  the  me- 
thod things  ai'e  putting  in  will  facilitate  the  charge,  and 
give  an  easier  motion  to  the  administz-ation  of  affairs. 
However,  as  it  is  some  mens  duty  to  pl«iw,  some  to  sow, 
some  to  water,  and  some  to  reap;  so  it  is  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  a  man,  to  yield  to  the  mind  of  provi- 
dence, andchearfully,  as  well  as  carefully,  embrace  and 
follow  the  guidance  of  it. 

XXXIII.  For  your  particular  concern,  I  might  entirely 
refer  you  to  the  letters  of  the  president  of  the  society; 
but  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  your  provincial  settlements 
both  within  and  without  the  town,  for  situation  and  soil, 
are  without  exception:  Your  city-lot  is  a  whole  street, 
and  one  side  of  a  street,  from  river  to  river,  containing 
near  one  hundred  acres,  not  easily  valued,  which  is,  Iie- 
sides  your  four  hundred  acres  in  the  citj'^-liberties,  part  ' 
of  your  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  country.  Your 
tannery  hath  such  plenty  of  bark,  the  saw-mill  for  tim- 
ber, and  the  place  of  the  glass-house  so  conveniently 
posted  for  water-carriage,  tlie  city-lot  for  a  dock,  and 
the  whalery  for  a  sound  and  fruitful  bank,  and  the  Town 
Lewis  by  it  to  help  your  people,  that  by  God's  blessing 
the  affairs  of  the  society  will  naturally  gn'ovv  in  their  re- 
putation and  profit.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  turned  rriy 
back  upon  any  offer  that  tended  to  its  prosperity;  and 
though  I  am  ill  at  projects,  I  have  sometimes  put  in  for 
a  share  with  her  officers,  to  countenance  and  advance 
her  interest.  You  are  already  informed  what  is  fit  for 
you  faith er  to  do,  whatsoever  tends  to  the  promotion  of 
wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  these  parts,  I 
cannot  but  wish.«  you  to  promote  it;  and  tlie  French 
people  are  most  likely  in  both  respects  to  answer  that 
design:  To  that  end,  I  would  advise  you  to  send  for 
some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
vinerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation:  But  because 
I  helieve  you  have  been  entertained  with  this  and  some 
other  profitable  subjects  by  your  president,  I  shall  add 
no  more,  but  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  heartily  incUned  to 
advance  your  jvjst  interest,  and  that  you  will  always  find 
me. 

Your  kind,  cordial  F riend, 
W.  FENN. 

Philadelphia,  tlie  1 6th 
of  the  8th  montl),  C 
called  August, 
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From  Thatcher's  "American  Medical  Biography."  Bos- 
ton, 1828. 

"It  appears  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  many  learned  and  enter- 
prising- medical  men  emigrated fi-om  l^rope,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  more  south- 
ern provinces.  Thomas  Wynn,  an  eminent  Welsh 
physician,  who  had  practised  medicine  several  years  with 
high  reputation  in  London,  and  his  brother,  came  to 
this  country  in  1682  with  the  original  settlers,  located 
themselves  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  the  earliest  phy- 
sicians of  that  city.  These  gentlemen  were  followed  by 
a  succession  of  regular  and  well  educated  professional 
men.  Dr.  Griffith  Owen  arrived  in  the  pi'ime  of  life, 
and  is  said  to  have  done  the  principal  medical  business 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  highly  distin- 
guished for  his  talents,  integrity  and  zeal.  He  died  in 
1717,  about  the  age  of  70  years,  and  left  a  son  who 
practised  in  Philadelphia  some  time  after  his  father's 
death.  Dr.  Graeme  came  from  Great  Britain  with  the 
Governor,  Sir  WiUiam  Keith,  in  the  year  1717.  He  was 
about  30  years  of  age  when  he  arrived,  had  an  excellent 
education  and  agreeable  manners,  and  was  therefore 
much  employed  as  a  practitioner,  and  greatly  confided 
in  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Dr.  Loyd  Zachary  probably 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
between  1720  and  1730,  and  died  in  the  year  1756,  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  greatly  and  most  deservedl}'  lamented. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  a  very  liberal  con- 
tributor to,  both  the  college  and  the  hospital.  Dr. 
Kearsley,  Senr.  was  for  many  years  a  very  industrious 
practitioner  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  pubhc  spirit.  The  public  are  more  indebt- 
ed to  him  than  to  anv  other  man  for  that  respectable 
edifice  Chi-ist  Church;  and  by  will  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  hospital  for  poor  widows.  He  educated  Dr. 
,Tohn  Redman,  and  Dr.  John  Bard,  of  New  York.  Foi- 
bles are  common  to  humanit}',  and  we  often  find  them 
blended  with  the  most  splendid  virtues  in  the  human 
character.  Dr.  Kearsley  possessed  a  morose  and  chui-l- 
ish  temper,  which  banished  all  cheerfulness  and  social 
converse  from  his  pupils,  and  rendered  him  an  unplea- 
sant companion.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Evans,  was  one  of 
the  first  pupils  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  completed  his 
medical  education  in  England.  He  .was  descended  from 
a  much  venerated  early  settler,  and  had  a  great  share  of 
pubhc  spirit  as  well  as  of  professional  worth.  In  1769 
some  observations  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, of  London,  from  Dr.  Kearsley,  Junr.  ofPhiladel- 
]Dhia,  relative  to  angina  maligna^  wliich  prevailed  in 
1746  and  1760.  "It  extended,"  says  the  author, 
"  through  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  mortal  rage, 
in  opposition  to  the  united  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 
It  swept  off  all  before  it,-  baffling  every  attempt  to  stop 
its  progi-ess,  and  seemed  by  its  dire  effects  to  be  more 
like  the  drawn  sword  of  vengeance  to  stop  the  gro%\'th 
of  the  colonies,  than  the  natural  progress  of  clisease. 
Villag-es  were  almost  depopulated,  and  numerous  pa- 
rents were  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of  their  tender  off- 
spring." An  essay  on  the  iliac  passion,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Cadwallader,  a  respectable  physician  in  Philadelphia, 
appeared  in  the  year  1740,  in  which  the  author  op])oses 
with  considerable  talent  and  learning'  the  then  common 
rnode  of  treating  tha  tdisease.  This  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest publications  on  a  medical  subject  in  America.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bond  about  1754  was  autlior  of  some  useful 
medical  memoirs,  which  were  published  in  a  periodical 
work  in  London.  Phineas  Bond,  M.  D.,  a  younger 
brother  of  Thomas  Bond,  after  studying  medicine  some 
time  in  Maryland,  visited  Europe,  and  passed  a  consider- 
able time  at  the  medical  schools  of  Leyden,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Edinburgh.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  many 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College,  now 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    About  the  middle  of 
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the  18th  century,  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania  or 
Maryland,  published  a  discourse  on  the  prepai  ation  of 
the  body  for  the  reception  of  the  small  pox,  and  the 
manner  of  receiving'  the  infection,  as  it  was  delivered  in 
the  public  hall  of  the  Academy  before  the  trustees  and 
others  in  November,  1750.  This  production  was  hig-hly 
applauded  both  in  America  and  Europe,  as  at  that  pe- 
riod the  practice  of  inoculation  was  on  the  decline.  The 
author  states  that  inoculation  was  so  unsuccessful  at 
Philadelphia  that  many  were  disposed  to  abandon  the 
practice;  wherefore  upon  the  sugg-estion  of  the  1392d 
aphorism  of  Boerhave  he  was  led  to  prepare  his  patients 
by  a  composition  of  antimony  and  mercur}',  which  he 
had  constantly  employed  for  twelve  years  with  uninter- 
rupted success. 

"  As  connected  with  medical  science,  it  mig-ht  appear 
improper  to  omit  the  disting-uished  name  of  John  Bar- 
tram,  Esq.  to  whom  our  country  is  so  greatly  indebted 
for  improvements  in  natural  history  and  botany.  He  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1701.  His  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  accompanied  William  Penn  to  this  country 
in  1682.  This  self-taught  genius  early  discovered  a 
great  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially of  botanical  knowledge.  He  travelled  in  pursuit 
of  it  with  unwearied  diligence,  in  various  parts  of  his  na- 
tive country,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  made  such 
proficiency  in  the  study,  that  Linn?eus  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  him  the  "greatest  natural  botanist  in  the 
world."  He  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science,  both  in  America  and  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  elected  a  member  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  societies  and  academies  abi'oad,  and  was  at 
length  appointed  botanist  to  his  Britannic  Majesty 
George  HI.  He  died  in  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Bartram  was  the  first  native  American  who  con- 
ceived and  carried  into  effect  the  plan  of  a  botanical 
garden  for  the  reception  and  cultivation  of  indigenous 
as  well  as  exotic  plants,  and  of  travelling  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  this  plan.  He  purchased  a  situ- 
ation on  the  banks  of  Schuylkill,  and  enriched  it  with 
every  variety  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  vegeta- 
bles, collected  in  his  excursions,  which  his  sons  have 
since  continued  to  cultivate. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  accomplished  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  and  Dr.  John  Morgan,  to  construct  a  perma- 
nent foundation  for  the  medical  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try. Both  these  gentlemen  were  natives  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  receiving  the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
instruction,  repaired  to  Europe  to  complete  a  scientific 
education.  Here  they  enjoyed  ample  means  of  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  great  duties  of  professors  and 
teachers;  and  while  in  Europe,  they  concerted  the  plan 
of  establishing  a  medical  school  in  their  native  city.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1762  Dr.  Shippen  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Midwifery,  accompanied  by 
dissections,  to  a  class  of  ten  students,  and  this  was  the 
first  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  medical  subjects 
ever  delivered  in  America,  if  we  except  those  delivered 
at  New  Port  in  1756,  by  Dr.  Hunter.  In  1765  [Dr. 
Morgan  returned  from  Em-ope,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Shippen  the 
professor  of  Anatomy;  and  they  were  the  only  profes- 
sors of  this  new  institution  until  1768,  when  Dr.  Kuhn 
was  elected  professor  of  Botany,  and  in  the  following 
year  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  was  chosen  professor  of  Che- 
mistry. These  learned  chai'acters,  assisted  by  the  vene- 
rable Thomas  Bond,  as  lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine, 
zealously  devoted  their  talents  to  the  duties  of  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  medical  instruction.  This  first  medi- 
cal school  in  the  American  colonies,  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed and  established  by  the  authority  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  while  Dr.  Franklin  offi- 
ciated as  their  president.  The  Philadelphia  Dispensary 
for  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  the  first  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  1786.  The 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  was  established 
in  1787,  and  the  labours  of  the  professors  commenced 


under  circumstances  eminently  auspicious  to  the  im- 
provement of  medical  science:  an  unfortvinate  competi- 
tion  and  discord,  however,  between  the  medical  college 
and  an  opposition  school,  for  a  time  marred  their  pros- 
pects and  impeded  that  useful  iM-ogress  which  the  friends 
of  the  institution  and  the  public  had  confidently  expect- 
ed. But  in  1791  some  important  clianges  took  place,, 
an  harmonious  union  of  the  contending-  parties  was  ef- 
fected, and  Dr.  Rush  was  appointed  professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  of  Cl'micai  Medicine. 
From  this  period,  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
institution  have  been  no  less  honourable  to  the  venerable 
founders,  than  beneficial  to  the  comm.unity.  The  com- 
manding talents,  and  profound  erudition,  of  Professors 
Rush,  [Wistar,]  Barton,  Physic,  Dorsey,  Chapman,  and 
others,  have  given  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia  a 
celebrity  which  will  probably  long  remain  unrivalled  ire 
the  United  States,  and  will  enable  it  to  vie  with  the  most 
elevated  seminaries  of  the  European  world.  It  has  be- 
come the  resort  of  students  from  every  section  of  our 
united  confederacy.  Five  hundi«d,  in  some  seasons, 
have  attended  the  various  courses  of  lectures,  and  the 
inaugural  dissertations  of  those  who  from  time  to  time 
received  its  honors,  have  extended  the  fame  of  the  school 
from  which  they  have  emanated.  At  the  commence- 
ment in  June  1771,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  confen-ed 
on  7,  and  the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  4  candidates.  Such 
has  been  the  prosperity  of  this  medical  institution,  the 
first  founded  in  our  country,  that  from  the  most  accurate 
calculation  that  can  be  made,  it  is  computed  that  be- 
tween 7  and  8000  young  men  have  received  instruction 
within  its  walls,  since  its  first  establishment,  and  from  this 
source  the  remotest  parts  of  our  union  have  been  fur- 
nished with  learned  physicians,  who  are  ornaments  to, 
their  profession.  During  the  four  months  attendance 
on  the  lectures,  the  class  expends  not  less  than  $200,000 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

"  Works  of  great  merit  have  been  and  still  are,  pro- 
duced by  the  profoundly  learned  and  literary  professors 
and  teachers  of  Philadelphir,  particularly  Rush,  Barton, 
Wistar,  Dorsey,  Ph3'sick,  Mease,  Currie,  Chapman,  De- 
wees,  and  others.  Among  our  periodicals  those  pub- 
lished in  that  city  stand  pre-eminent  in  point  of  merit 
and  utility.  Tlie  Medical  Recorder  has  long  been  es- 
tablished, and  its  fiime  extensively  disseminated.  The 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences, was  commenced  in  1820,  and  is  edited  by  Drs. 
Chapman  and  Dewees.  This  is  a  work  of  superior  me- 
rit. It  is  proposed  to  render  it  still  more  valuable  by  en- 
larging its  plan,  and  inviting  in  its  support  the  principal 
medical  talents  of  the  country.  It  will  hereafter  be  known 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  The  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  is  conducted  by 
gentlemen  of  talent.  The  PhiKidelphia  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  was  commenced  in  June^ 
1826,  and  is  gaining  reputation  and  respectable  patron= 
age." 

(From  the  New-England  Farmer.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE, 

To  show  that  they  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  if  mi 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  original  Indian  apple  tree  that 
grew  within  three  miles  of  the  sjjot  of  my  nativity,  say 
thirty -four  miles  a  little  east  of  north  from  Philadelphia, 
called  the  Townsend  apple,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

Sec  Robert  Proud's  History,  vol.  i,  p.  228,  that  in  the,, 
same  ship  with  William  Penn,  in  the  year  1682,  came 
frem  London,  Richard  Townsend;  he  was  a  famous 
quaker  preacher,  religiously  concerned  to  cultivate  the. 
friendship  and  better  the  condition  of  the  native  Indians; 
in  which  concern  reports  have  said  that  he  devoted 
much  time  in  travelling.    For  the  history  of  the  original 
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apple  tree,  I  have  had  it  traditionally  from  the  family  of 
liichard  Townsend's  descendants,  who  were  deemed  a 
familv  of  first  rate  respectability. 

Stephen  Townsend,  (gi-andson  of  Richard,)  was  an 
elderly  and  amiable  man  in  my  time,  and  owner  of  the 
apple  tree.  1  have  heard  him  relate  that  his  grandfa- 
ther had  been  informed  by  the  Indians,  that  back  in  the 
country  was  a  great  apple  tree,  where  abundance  of 
Indians  collected  in  the  season  to  live  on  apples— that 
with  Indian  guides  he  undertook  the  jourttey  through 
the  wilderness  to  pay  them  a  religious  visit.  When  he 
came  there  he  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  Indians. 
There  was  a  spring  of  good  water  near  b}',  and  an  apple 
tree  in  ah  Indian  clearing,  vastly  larger  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  in  England,  heavily  loaded  with  larger  and 
better  apples  than  he  had  ever  seen  before — that  his 
ideas  were  to  take  up  a  tract  of  land  there  for  his  de- 
scendants, provided  the  Indians  would  sell  him  what 
was  called  their  good  will,  or  claim  to  their  clearings; 
which  was  then  customaiy  to  give,  to  support  their 
friendship.  To  that  they  agreed,  (as  to  the  soil,)  but 
no  consideration  would  purchase  their  apple  tree.  That 
they  strictly  reserved  to  be  as  free  as  sunshine  to  all  or 
any  who  wanted  apples.  That  part  of  the  contract  the 
Townsend  family  ever  faithfully  observed;  and  Stephen 
Townsend  did  more,  he  supported  a  strong  fence  round 
it  to  keep  cattle  from  the  tailing  apples,  and  used  to  haul 
and  throw  his  buck-wheat  straw  under  the  ti'ee,  to  keep 
such  as  fell  high  from  splitting. 

The  apples  were  very  large  and  flat,  of  a  yellow  co- 
Jour,  striped,  and  speckled  with  red,  of  a  rich  delicious 
f/avour,  neither  very  sweet  nor  sour,  generally  esteem- 
ed to  this  day,  in  pi'eference  to  any  other.  I  have  a 
great  plenty  of  them  in  my  orchard;  but  I  think  they 
are  depreciated  in  size,  say  one  third;  but  have  hot  lost 
their  former  delicious  flavour,  or  luxurious  growth  of 
limbs  and  abundant  bearing. 

It  is  now  some  months  upwards  of  sixty  years  since  I 
cut  grafts  off"  the  original  tree,  and  set  them  in  young 
trees,  from  which  grafts  were  brought  here.  I  never 
measured  the  tree,  and  shall  forbear  mentioning  my  idea 
of  the  size  or  quantity  of  apples  that  I  have  seen  under 
it;  lest  1  may  be  thought  extravagant.  I  well  remember 
being  there  when  very  young,  and  a  company  of  the 
better  informed  old  men  were  viewing  it,  and  hearing 
them  sav,  that  according  to  the  growth  of  trees,  tha.t  ap- 
ple tree  must  be  much  oldei-  than  Columbus. 

From  whence  the  seed  of  that  apple  tree  came,  or 
■when  ths  Indians  cleared  a  field  round  it,  is  in  the  dark 
unknown;  it  stood  on  a  poor  thin  gravelly  soil,  and  veri- 
fies the  maxim,  that  temperance  promotes  long  life. 
Thirty-six  or  eight  years  ago  I  heard  that  venerable  tree 
was  fast  declining.  I  wrote  to  a  confidential  friend  of 
mine,  (near  by, )  that  if  it  died  or  fell  down,  to  saw  it  off, 
and  count  its  growth,  for  its  age.  His  answer  was,  it 
turned  up  by  the  roots;  that  they  sawed  it  off  and  found 
it  so  hollow,  rotten,  and  inwardly  defective,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  establish  the  age. 

Another  native  apple  tree  I  maj'  mention,  I  have  heard 
the  oldest  people  of  my  remembrance,  say,  that  it  was 
the  practice  whenever  there  was  what  the}' called  anew 
comer,  for  the  neighbours  to  unite,  go,  and  make  him 
what  they  called  a  beginning,  that  was,  grub,  and  clear 
a  small  piece  of  ground— put  up  a  little  log-house,  and 
cover  it  with  bark,  &c. 

There  came  a  man  from  England  whose  name  was 
George  Hayworth;  his  tract  was  withi^  two  miles  of 
where  I  was  born.  I  have  heard  some  very  old  men  say 
they  were  at  that  first  grubbing;  that  the  whole  ti-act  was 
thick  timber,  no  sign  of  Indian  clearing  to  be  seen. 

While  at  work,  they  found  a  large  old  apple  tree  in 
the  woods,  overshadowed  with  forest  ti-ees.  They  unit- 
ed, cleared  around  it,  and  made  a  fence,  then  pro- 
nounced it  public  property,  and  as  such  it  was  consider- 
ed in  my  time. 

From  some  ancient  documents  that  I  have  seen,  that 
impromneni  was  made  in  the  year  1714.    The  tree  hap- 


pened  to  bear  delicious  white  sweet  apples,  more  early 
than  any  other  known;  as  the  seeds  are  generally  turn- 
ed brown  in  wheat  harvest.  That  tree,  although  it  grew 
on  a  fertile  soil,  never  assumed  a  fi-ee,  lively,  growing 
appearance,  as  I  have  cut  grafts  from  it.  It  died  about 
the  same  time  of  the  Townsend  tree;  also  hollow  and 
rotten. 

If  the  Townsend  apple  have  decreased  in  size,  the 
Harvest  sweets  have  increased,  and  the  ti-ees  grow  lux- 
uriantly. 

Dr.  Darwin  says,  "  grafting  is  the  elongation  of  the 
same  ti-ees."  I  have  the  consolation  of  having  re-elon- 
gated two  species  of  original  American  apple,  indepen- 
dent of  any  seed  or  affinity  with  any  European  apple 
whatever;  and  perliaps  I  may  be  the  only  person  that 
has  preserved  them,  as  I  brought  those  grafts  from 
the  place  of  m}'  nativity.  They  have  had  a  general 
mortality  among  their  apple  trees. 

My  orchards  would  now  afford,  without  doubt,  by  far 
more  grafts  of  both  kinds,  than  will  ever  be  wanted;  and 
I  have  been  sorry,  many  years,  that  I  have  had  no  con- 
veyance to  send  a  box  of  grafts  to  my  venei-able  friend. 
Col.  Timoth)"^  Pickering.  * 

I  wish  to  hear  through  the  medium  of  your  Fanner, 
the  opinion  of  your  antiquarians — were  apples  natives 
of  New-England  ? 

Should  life  and  health  permit  me  to  write  again,  per- 
haps I  may  show  a  strong  hypothesis,  that  the  apple 
trees  abounded  amongst  the  native  Indians  in  one  part 
of  Pennsjdvania,  for  perhaps  centuries  before  the  conti- 
nent was  discovered  by  Europeans. 

SAM'L.  PRESTON. 

Stockport,  Pa.  May  30, 1828. 

Penn  in  his  letter,  see  page  433,  does  not  mention  ap 
pie  trees,  as  then  known  to  him  among  the  native  trees. 

MEENESINK,  MINE  HOLES,  &c. 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Samitel  Preston,  Esq.  to  the 
Editor. 

In  1787',  the  writer  went  on  his  first  surveying  tour 
into  Northampton  count}';  he  was  deputy  under  John 
Lukens,  surveyor  general,  and  received  from  him  by 
way  of  instructions,  the  following  narrative  respecting 
the  settlement  of  Meenesink,  on  the  Delaware  above 
the  Kittany,  or  Blue  Mountains. 

That  the  settlement  was  formed  a  long  time  before  it 
was  known  to  the  government  in  Philadelphia. 

That  when  government  was  informed  of  the  settle- 
ment, they  passed  a  law  in  1729,  that  any  such  purcha- 
ses of  the  Indians  should  be  void,  and  the  purchascis  in- 
dicted for  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

That  in  1730,  they  appointed  an  agent  to  go  and  in- 
vestigate the  facts;  that  the  agent  so  appointed  was  the 
famous  surveyor  Nicholas  Scull,  that  he,  J.  Lukens  was 
then  N.  Scull's  apprentice  to  carry  chain  and  learn  sur- 
veying;  that  he  accompanied  N.  Scull;  as  they  both  un- 
derstood, and  could  talk  Indian,  they  hired  Indian- 
guides,  and  had  a  fatiguing  journey,  there  being  then 
no  white  inhabitants  in  the  upper  part  of  Bucks  or 
Northampton  county;  that  they  had  very  great  difficulty 
to  lead  their  horses  through  the  Water  Gap  to  Meene- 
sink Flats  which  were  all  settled  with  Hollanders;  with 
several  they  could  only  be  understood  in  Indian.  At 
the  venerable  Samuel  Bepui's,  they  found  great  hospi- 
tahty  and  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  /.  Lukens 
said,  the  first  thing  that  struck  his  admiration  was  a 
grove  of  apple  trees,  of  size  far  beyond  any  near  Phila- 
delphia; that  as  N.  Scull  and  himself  examined  the 
banks,  they  were  fully  of  opinion  that  all  those  flats  had 
at  some  very  former  age  been  a  deep  lake  before  the 
river  broke  through  the  mountain,  and  that  the  best  in- 
terpretation they  eould  make  of  Meenesink  was  the  water 
is  gone. 
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That  S.  Depue  told  tliem,  that  when  the  rivers  were 
frozen  he  had  a  g-ood  road  to  Esopus  from  the  3Iine 
Holes,  on  the  Mine  mad,  some  hundred  miles,  that  he 
took  his  wheat  and  cyder  there  for  salt  and  necessaries, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  or  idea  where 
the  river  ran,  Philadelphia  market,  or  being- in  the  go- 
vernment of  Pennsylvania. 

They  were  of  opinion  that  the  first  settlements  of 
Hollanders  in  Meenesink  were  many  years  older  than 
William  Perm's  Charter,  and  as  S.  D-epui  had  treated 
them  so  well  they  concluded  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
claim,  in  order  to  befriend  him  if  necessary.  When  they 
began  to  survey  the  Indians  gathered  round  ;  an  old 
Indian  laid  his  hand  on  iV.  Scull's  shoulder,  and  said, 
put  up  iron  string,  go  home.-"  that  they  quit  and  re- 
turned. 

Stockport,  June  6th,  1828. 


I  had  it  in  charge  from  John  Lukens  to  learn  more 
particulars  respecting  the  Mine  Road  to  Esopus,  &c. 
kc. 

I  found  Nicholas  Bepuis,  esq.  (son  of  Samuel)  living 
in  a  spacious  stone  house  in  great  plenty  and  affluence. 
The  old  mine  holes  were  a  few  miles  above  on  the  Jer- 
sey side  the  river  by  the  lower  point  of  Paaquairy  Flat, 
that  the  Meene-sink  settlement  extended  40  miles  or  more 
on  both  sides  the  river.  That  he  had  well  known  the 
Mine  Road  io  Esopus,  and  used  before  he  opened  the 
boat  channel  through  Foul  Rift  to  drive  on  it  several 
times  every  winter  with  loads  of  wheat  and  cider,  as 
also  did  his  neighbours,  to  purchase  their  salt  and  neces- 
saries in  Esojnis,  having  then  no  other  market  or  know- 
ledge where  the  river  ran  to;  that  after  a  navigable  chan- 
nel was  opened  through  Foul  Rifts  they  geneially  took 
to  boating,  and  most  of  the  settlement  turned  their  trade 
down  stream  the  mine  road  became  less  and  less  tra- 
velled. 

This  interview  with  the  amiable  Nicholas  Depuis,  esq, 
was  in  the  month  of  June  17^7:,  he  then  appeared  to 
be  pei'haps  about  60  years  of  age.  I  interrogated  him 
as  to  the  particulars  of  wdiat  he  knew,  as  to  when  and 
by  whom  the  mine  road  was  made,  what  was  the  ore 
they  dug  and  hauUed  on  it,  what  was  the  date  and  from 
whence  or  how  came  the  first  settlers  of  Meene-sink  m 
such  great  numbers  as  to  take  up  all  the  flats  on  both 
sides  the  river  for  40  miles. 

He  could  only  give  traditional  accounts  of  what  he 
])ad  heai-d  from  older  people  witl>out  date,  in  substance 
as  follows: 

"That  in  some  former  age  there  came  a  company  of 
Miners  from  Holland,  supposed  from  the  great  labour 
that  bad  been  ex]3ended  in  making  that  road  about  100 
miles  long,  that  they  were  very  rich,  or  great  people  in 
woj'king  the  two  Mines,  one  on  Delaware  where  the 
mountain  nearly  approaches  the  Lower  Point  of  Faa- 
quarry  Plat,  the  other  at  the  north  foot  of  same  moun- 
tain, near  half  way  between  Delaware  and  Esopus,  that 
he  ever  understood  abundance  of  ore  had  been  haulled 
on  that  road,  but  never  could  learn  whether  it  was  lead 
or  silver. 

That  the  first  settlers  came  from  Holland,  to  seek  a 
place  of  quiet,  being  j()cr6-fci(;'f(7  for  their  religion;  I  be- 
lieve they  were  Arminians,  they  followed'  the  Bline  Road 
to  the  large  flats  on  Delaware,  that  smooth  cleared  land 
and  such  an  abundance  of  larj^e  apple  trees  suited  their 
views,  that  they  iona  fide  bought  the  improvements  of 
the  native  Indians,  most  of  whom'  then  removed  to  Sus- 
quehanna, that  with  such  as  remained,  there  was  peace 
and  friendship  until  the  yea,r  1755." 

I  then  went  to  view  the  Paaquarry  Mine  Holes,  there 
appeared  to  have  been  a  great  abundance  of  labour  done 
there  at  some  former  time,  but  the  mouths  of  these  holes 
wei'e  caved  full  and  overgrown  with  bushes. 

I  concluded  to  myself  if  there  ever  had  been  a  rich 
mine  under  that  mountain,  it  must  be  there  yet,  in  close 
confinement. 

The  other  old  men  that  I  conversed  with,  gave  their 


traditions  similar  to  Nicholas  Depuis,  and  they  all  ap 
peared  to  be  the  grandsons  of  the  first  settlers,  and  ge- 
ncrally  very  illiterate  as  to  dates  or  any  thing  relating  to 
chronology. 

In  the  summer  1789  I  began  to  build  on  this  place, 
there  came  two  venerable  gentlemen  on*  surveying  ex- 
pedition; they  were  the  late  gen.  James  Clinton,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Christopher  Tap- 
pan,  esq.;  he  was  the  clerk  and  recorder  of  Ulster  coun- 
ty; for  many  years  before  they  had  both  been  surveyor's 
under  gen.  Clinton's  father  when  he  was  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral. In  order  to  learn  some  history  from  gentlemen  of 
their  general  knowledge,  I  accornpanied  them  in  the 
woods;  they  both  well  knew  the  Mine  Holes,  MineRoadi 
&c.  and  as  there  was  no  kind  of  documents  or  records' 
thereof,  united  in  opinion  that  it  was  a  work  transacted 
while  the  State  of  New  York  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  that  it  fell  to  the  English  in  the  year 
1664,  and  that  the  change  of  government  stopped  the 
Mining  business,  and  that  the  road  must  have  been  made 
many  years  before  so  much  digging  could  be  done,  that  , 
it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  good  road  of 
that  extent  ever  made  in  any  part  of  the  U.  States. 

That  from  the  best  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  Meenesink  was  the 
oldest  European  settlement  of  equal  extent  ever  made 
in  the  territory  afterward  named  Pennsylvania. 

And  these  enterprizing  Jlrminians  or  followers  of  Hu- 
go De  Grotious  by  their  just  and  pacific  conduct  to  the 
natives,  so  as  to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  them_ 
for  perhaps  one  hundred  years,  have  left  a  traditional- 
memorial  of  their  virtue  that  time  ought  not  to  obliter- 
ate. Samuel  Pkeston.' 

Stockport,  June  14,  1828. 


THE  FIRST  CHARTER 

Of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Wit  LiAM  PENJf ,  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  &.c.  To  all  to  whom  these  pre^' 
sents  shall  come,  sends  greeting.  Know  Ye,  That  at  the 
humble  request  of  the  inhabitants  and  settlers  of  this* 
Town  of  Philadelphia,  being  some  of  the  fir.st  adventu- 
rers and  purchasers  within  the  province,  for  their  en-' 
coui-agement,  and  for  the  more  immediate  and  entire 
government  of  the  said  town,  and  better  regulation  of 
trade  therein,  I  have,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  Letters  Pa- 
tent under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  erected  the  said 
town  into  a  bmTOugh,  and  by  these  Presents  do  erect 
the  said  town  and  biu-rough  of  Philadelphia  into  a  City^- 
which  said  city  shall  extend  the  limits  and  bounds  as  it 
is  laid  out  between  Belaware  and  Schuylkill. 

And  I  do  for  me,  my  heirs  and  assigns,  grant  and  or- 
dain, that  the  streets  of  the  said  city  shall  for  ever  con- 
tinue as  they  are  now  laid  out  and  regulated;  and  that 
the  end  of  each  street  extending  into  the  river  Dela- 
luare,  shall  be  and  continue  free  for  the  use  and  service' 
of  the  said  city,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  may 
imjirove  the  same  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  city,  and' 
build  wharves  so  far  out  into  the  river  there,  as  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  herein  after 
mentioned,  shall  see  meet. 

And  I  do  nominate  Edward Shippen  to  be  the  present 
Mayor,  who  shall  so  continue  until  another  be  chosen^- 
as  is  hereinafter  directed. 

And  1  do  hereby  assign  and  name  Thomas  Story  to 
be  pTesent  Recorder,  to  do  and  execute  all  things  which' 
unto  the  oHice  of  recorder  of  the  said  city  doth  or  may 
belong. 

-And  1  do  appoint  Tliomas  Farmar  to  be  the  present 
Sherifi",  and  Rohert  Asheton  to  be  the  present  Town- 
clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  clerk  of  the  court  and  courts. 

And  I  do  hereby  name,  constitute  and  appoint,  Josliud 
Carpenter,  Griffith  Jones,  Anthony  Morris,  Joseph  Wil- 
cox Nathan  Stanhury,  Charles  Read,  Thomas  Masters, 
and  William  Carter,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
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city,  to  be  the  present  Aldermen  of  the  said  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

And  I  do  also  nominate  and  appoint  John  Parsons, 
William  Hudson,  William  Lee,  Nehemiah  Mlen,  Thomas 
Paschal,  junior,  Edward  Smout,  Sainuel  Buckley,  James 
Jltkinson,  Pentecost  Prague,  Francis,  Cooh  and  Henry 
Badcoche,  to  be  the  Twelve  present  Common  Council-men 
of  the  said  city. 

And  I  do  by  these  presents,  for  me,  my  heirs  and 
successors,  give,  grant  and  declare,  that  the  said  Mayor, 
Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council-men  for  the 
time  being-,  and  they  which  hereafter  shall  be  Mayor, 
Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council-men  within 
the  said  city,  and  their  successors  for  ever  hereafter,  be 
and  shall  be,  by  virtue  of  these  Presents,  one  body  cor- 
porate and  politick  in  Deed,  and  by  the  Name  of  the 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia^  in 
the  province  of  Pennsilvania:  And  known  by  the  name 
of  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
one  body  politick  and  corporate  in  Deed  and  in  Name, 
I  do  for  me,  my  heirs  and  successors,  fully  create,  con- 
stitute, and  confirm,  by  these  Presents;  and  that  by  the 
same  name  of  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia,  they  may  have  perpetual  succession;  and 
that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  be  and  at 
all  times  hereafter  shall  be  persons  able  and  capable  in 
law,  to  have,  g-et,  receive  and  possess  lands  and  tene- 
ments, rents,  liberties,  jurisdictions,  franchises  and  here- 
ditaments, to  them  and  their  successors,  in  fee-simple  or 
for  term  of  life,  lives,  years  or  otherwise,  and  also 
goods,  chattels  and  other  things,  of  what  nature,  kind 
or  quality  soever. 

■  And  also  to  give,  grant,  let,  sell  and  assig-n  the  same 
lands,  tenemeiits,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  and  to 
do  and  execute  all  other  things  about  the  same,  by  the 
name  aforesaid;  and  also,  that  they  be  and  shall  be  for 
ever  hereafter  persons  able  and  capable  in  law,  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  an- 
swered unto,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  or  any  the 
courts  and  other  places,  and  before  any  judges,  jus- 
tices, and  other  persons  wha.tsoever  within  the  said  pro- 
vince, in  all  manner  of  actions,  suits,  complaints,  pleas, 
causes  and  matters  whatsoever,  and  of  what  natui-e  oi* 
kind  soever. 

And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  city  oi  Philadelphia, 
and  their  successors,  forever  hereafter,  to  have  and  use 
one  common  seal  for  the  seaSing  of  all  businesses  touch- 
ing the  said  corpoi'ation,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time 
at  their  will  and  pleasure  to  change  or  alter. 

And  I  do  for  me,  my  heirs  and  successors,  give,  and 
by  these  Presents  grant  full  power  and  authority  unto 
the  Mayor,  liecorder  and  Common  council  of  the  said 
city  of  Philadtlphia,  or  any  five  or  more  of  the  Alder- 
men, and  nine  or  more  of  the  Common  Council-men,' 
the  Mayor  and  Recorder  for  the  time  being,  or  either  of 
them,  being  present,  on  the  first  Third  Day  of  the  week, 
in  the  Eighth  month  yearly  for  ever  hereafter,  publickly 
to  m'eet  at  a  convenient  room  or  place  within  the  said 
city,  to  be  by  them  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  and  there  nominate,'  elect  and  choose  one  of  the 
Aldermen  to  be  Mayor  for  that  ensuing  year.  And  also 
to  add  to  the  number  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Coun- 
cil-men, such  and  so  many  of  those,-  that  by  virtue  of 
these  Presents  shall  be  admitted  Freemen  of  the  said 
city  from  time  to  time,  as  they  the  said  Mayor,  Alder- 
Tilen'and  Common  Council  shall  see  occasion. 

And  tliat  such  person  who  shall  be  so  elected  Mayor 
as  aforesaid,  shall,  within  three  days  next  after  such  elec- 
tion, be  presented  before  the  governor  of  this  province, 
or  his  deputy  for  the  time  being,  and  there  shall  sub- 
scribe the  declarations  and  profession  of  his  Christian 
belief,  according  to  the  late  act  of  parliament  made  in 
tlie  First  year  of  King  William's  reign,  entitled,  Jin  Act 
for  exempting  their  Majesties  Subjects,  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  EiTgland,  from  tlie  Penalties  of  certain  Laivs; 


and  then  and  there  the  Mayor  so  presented,  shall  make 
his  solem  afiirmation  and  engagement  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  his  office. 

And  that  the  Recorder,  Sheriff,  Aldermen  and  Com-' 
mon  Council-men,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  said  city, 
before  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be  admitted  to  execute 
their  respective  offices,  shall  make  and  subsciibe  the 
said  declarations  and  profession  aforesaid  before  the 
Mayor  for  the  time  being,  arid  at  the  same  lime  shall  be 
attested  for  the  due  execution  of  their  oifices  respec- 
tively; which  declarations,  promises  and  attestations, 
the  Maj'or  of  the  .said  city  for  the  time  being,  is  hereby 
impowered  to  take  and  administer  accordingly. 

And  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  of  the 
said  city  for  the  time  being-,  shall  be  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer;  and  are 
hereby  impowered  to  act  within  the  said  city  and  liber- 
ties thereof  accordingly,  as  fidly  and  amply  as  any  Jus- 
tice or  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Oyer  and  Terminer,  can 
or  may"  do  within  the  said  province. 

And  that  they  or  any  four  tfr  more  of  them  (whereof 
the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  said  cit)'  for  the  time  be- 
ing shall  be  two)  shall  and  may  for  e\'er  hereafter  have 
power  and  authority,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  hear 
and  enquire  into  all  and  all  manner  of  treasons,  murders, 
manslaughters,'  and  all  manner  of  felonies  and  other 
crimes  and  offences,  capital  and  criminal,  whatsoever, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  province  and  of  the  King- 
dom of  England,  with  power  also  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  petty  larcenies,  routs,  riots,  uniav/ful  assem- 
blies; and  to  tr}'  and  punish  all  persons  that  shall  be 
convicted  for  drunkenness,  sv/earing,  scolding,  bt-eaking 
the  peace,  or  such  like  oflences,  which  are  by  the  laws 
of  this  province  to  be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment  or 
v/hipping;  with  power  also  to  awards  process  against  all 
rioters  a.nd  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  to  bind  them,  and 
all  other  offcndei's  a.nd  persons  of  evil  fame,  to  the  peace 
or  good  behaviour,  as  s.ny  Justice  or  Justices  of  the 
peace  can  do,  without  being  accountable  to  me  or  my 
heirs,  for  any  fines  or  amerciaments  to  be  imposed  for 
the  said  ofl-ences  or  any  of  therp.. 

And  I  do  hereby  impower  tlsem  or  any  four  of  them 
(v/hereof  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  for  the  tinie  being 
shall  be  two)  with  the  city  sherlfi'and  town  clerk,  to  hold 
and  keep  a  court  of  record  quarterly,  or  oftener,  if  they 
see  occasion,  for  the  enquiring,  hearing  and  determining 
,Gf  the  pleas  and  matters  aforesaid:  and  upon  their  owii 
view,  or  after  a  legal  procedure  in  some  of  those  courts,' 
to  cause  all  nuisances  and  encroachments  in  the  streets 
of  the  said  city  to  be  removed,  and  punish  the  parties 
concerned,  as  the  laws  and  usage  in  such  cases  shall  re- 
quire. 

And  I  do  by  these  presents  assign  and  appoint,  that' 
the  present  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  herein  be- 
fore mentioned,  be  the  present  Justices  of  the  peace, 
and  Oyer  and  Terminer,  within  the  said  city;  and  that 
they  and  dl  others  that  shall  be  Mayors,  Recorders,and 
Aldermen  of  the  said  city  for  the  tinVe  being,  shall  have 
full  po\\'er  and  authority,  and  are  hereby  impoWerecJ 
and  authorized,  without  any  further  or  other  commis- 
sion, to  be  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, within  the  said  city  for  ever;  and  shall  also  be 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  shall 
be  of  the  guomm  of  the  Justices  of  the  county  courts^ 
Quarter  Sessions,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Goal  Delive- 
ry in  the  said  county  of  Philadelphia,-  and  shall  hive 
full  power  to  awar.d  process,  bind  to  the  peace  or  beha- 
viour, cv  commit  to  prison,  for  any  matter  or  cause  aris- 
ing  without  the  said  city  and  within  the  body  of  the 
aforesaid  county,  as  occasion  shall  require;  and  to  cause 
Kalenders  to  be  made  of  such  prisoners,  which,  together 
with  all  recognizances  and  examinations  taken  before 
them  for  or  concerning  any  matter  or  cause  not  deter- 
minable by  them,  shall  be'duly  returned  to  the  Judges 
or  Justices  of  the  said  county,  "in  their  respective  courts- 
where  the  same  shall  be  cognizable.  And  that  it  mav 
be  la^rful  to  and  for  the  said  Mayor  ancl  commonalty  and 
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their  successors,  when  they  see  occasion,  to  erect  a  g'oal 
or  prison  and  court  house  within  the  said  city. 

And  that  the  mayor  and  l  ecorder  for  the  time  being', 
shall  have,  and  by  these  Presents  have  power  to  take 
recog'nizance  of  debts  there,  according'  to  the  statute  of 
merchants,  and  of  action  burnel;  and  to  use  and  aflix 
the  common  seal  thereupon,  and  to  all  certificates  con- 
cerning the  same. 

And  that  it  be  lawful  to  ar.d  for  the  mayor  of  the  said 
city  for  the  time  being,  forever  hereafter  to  nominate, 
and  from  time  to  time  appoint  the  clerk  of  the  market, 
■who  shall  have  assize  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  wood  and 
other  things;  and  to  do,  execute  and  perform  all  things 
belonging  to  the  clerk  of  the  market  within  the  said  city. 

And  I  will  that  the  coroners  to  be  chosen  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  coroners 
of  the  said  city  and  Liberties  thereof;  but  that  the  free- 
men and  inhabitants  of  the  said  cit)'  shall  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as  occasion  be,  have  equal  liberty  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  to  recommend  or  choose 
persons  to  serve  in  the  respective  capacities  of  coroners 
and  slieriffs  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  sliall 
reside  within  the  said  city. 

And  the  sheriff  of  the  said  city  and  county  for  the 
time  being,  shall  be  the  water  bailiff,  who  shall  and  may 
execute  and  perform  all  things  belonging  to  the  office 
of  water  bailiff  upon  Delaware  river,  and  all  other  navi- 
gable rivers  and  creeks  within  the  said  province. 

And  in  case  the  mayor  of  the  cit_y  for  the  time  being, 
shall,  during  the  time  of  his  mayoralty,  misbehave  him- 
self, or  misgovern  in  that  office,  I  do  hereby  empower 
the  recorder,  aldermen  and  common  council-men,  or 
Jive  of  the  aldermen  and  nine  of  the  common  council- 
men  of  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  time  being, 
to  remove  such  mayor  from  Iiis  office  of  mayoralty;  and 
in  such  case,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  said  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  that  then  another  fit  person  shall, 
within  four  days  next  after  such  death  or  removal,  be 
chosen  in  manner  as  is  above  directed  for  electing  of 
mayor's  in  the  place  of  him  so  dead  or  removed.  And 
lest  there  should  be  a  failure  of  Justice  or  government 
in  the  said  city,  in  such  interval,  I  do  hereby  appoint 
that  the  eldest  alderman  for  the  time  being,  shall  take 
Upon  him  the  office  of  a  mayor  there,  and  shall  exercise 
the  same  till  another  mayor  be  chosen  as  aforesaid;  and 
in  case  of  the  disability  of  such  eldest  alderman,  then 
the  next  in  seniority  shall  take  upon  him  the  said  office 
of  mayor,  to  exercise  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

And  in  case  the  recorder,  or  any  of  the  aldermen  or 
common  coimcil-men  of,  or  belonging  to  the  said  city, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  misbeliave,  him  or  themselves  in 
their  respective  offices  and  places,  the}'  shall  be  remov- 
ed, and  others  chosen  in  their  stead  in  manner  following: 
that  is  to  say.  The  recorder  for  the  time  being  may  be 
removed  (for  his  mebehaviour)  by  the  mayor,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council-men  respec- 
tivel}';  and  in  case  of  such  removal  or  of  the  death  of 
the  recorder,  then  to  choose  another  fit  person  skilled  in 
the  law,  to  be  the  recorder  there,  and  so  to  continiie 
during  pleasure^  as  aforesaid.  And  the  alderman  so 
misbehaving  himself,  may  be  removed  by  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  nine  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council- 
men;  and  in  case  of  such  removal  or  death,  then  within 
four  days  after,  to  choose  a  fit  person  or  persons  to  sup- 
ply such  vacancies;  and  the  com.mon  council-men,  con- 
stables, and  clerk  of  the  market,  for  misbehaviour,  shall 
be  removed  and  others  chosen,  as  is  directed  in  tlie  case 
of  aldermen.  And  1  do  also  for  me  and  my  successors, 
by  these  Presents,  grant  to  the  said  mayoi-  and  common- 
alty, and  their  successors,  that  if  any  of  the  citizens  of 
the  said  city,  shall  be  hereafter  nominated,  elected  and 
chosen  to  the  office  of  mayor,  aldermen  and  common 
council-men  as  aforesaid,  and  having  notice  of  his  or 
their  election,  shall  refuse  to  undertake  and  execute  that 
office  to  which  he  is  so  chosen,  that  then  and  so  often 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  mayor,  recorder,  al- 
dermen and  commoil  council-men,  or  the  major  part  of 


the  aldermen  and  common  council-men  for  the  time 
being,  according'  to  their  discretion,  to  impose  su-ch 
moderate  fines  upon  such  refusers,  so  as  the  mayor's 
fine  exceed  not  f.  rty  pounds,  the  aiderman''s  five  and 
thirty  pounds,  and  common  council-men  twenty  pounds, 
and  other  officers  proporcionably,  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress and  sale,  by  warrant  under  "the  cfimmon  seal,  or  By 
other  lawful  ways,  to  tlie  use  of  the  said  corporation. 
And  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  to  choose  others  ta 
supply  the  defects  of  such  refusers,  in  manner  as  is  above 
directed  for  elections. 

And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  at  least  three  aldermen  for  the  time 
being,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  they  stiall  find  oc- 
casion, to  summon  a  common  council  of  the  cit}'. 

And  that  no  assembly  or  meetirg  of  the  said  citizens' 
shall  be  deemed  or  accounted  a  common  council,  unless- 
the  said  mayor  and  recorder,  and  at  least  three  of  the  al- 
dermen  for  the  time  being,  and  nine  of  the  common- 
coimcil  men  be  present. 

And  also,  that  the  :aid  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen  and 
common  council-men  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to 
time,  at  their  common  council,  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
mit such  and  so  many  fi-eemen  into  tiieir  corporation  and 
society  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

And  to  make  (and  they  may  make,  ordain,  constitute 
and  establish)  such  and  so  many  good  and  reasonable 
laws,  ordinances  and  constitutions  (not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England  and  this  Government)  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  them  at  such  common  covmcil  assem- 
bled (where  the  mayor  and  recorder  for  the  time  being, 
are  to  be  alwa3's  present)  shall  seem  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  tiie  government  of  the  said  city. 

And  the  same  laws,  ordinances,  orders  and  constitu- 
tions, so  to  be  made,  to  put  in  use  and  execution  accord- 
ingly, by  the  proper  officers  of  the  said  city;  and  at 
their  pleasure  to  revoke,  alter  and  mSke  anew,  as  occa- 
sion shall  require. 

And  also,  to  impose  such  mulcts  and  Amerciaments 
upon  the  breakers  of  such  laws  and  ordinances,  as  by 
them  in  their  disci'etion  shall  be  thought  reasonable; 
which  mulcts,  as  also  all  other  fines  and  amerciaments 
to  be  set  or  imposed  by  virtue  of  the  powers  granted, 
shall  be  levied  as  above,  is  directed  in  case  of  fines,  to 
the  use  of  the  said  corporation,  without  rendering  any 
account  thereof  to  me,  my  heirs  and  successors;  with 
power  to  the  common  council  aforesaid,  to  mitigate,  re- 
mit or  release  such  fines  and  mulcts,  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  the  parties.  Provided  a/ways.  That  no  person 
or  piersdns  hereafter  shall  have  right  of  electing  or  being- 
elected,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  any  office  oi* 
place,  judicial  or  ministerial,  nor  shall  be  admitted  free- 
men of  the  said  city,  unless  they  be  free  denizens  of 
this  province,  and  are  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or 
upwards,  and  are  inhabitants  of  the  said  city,  and  have 
an  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  therein,  or  are  worth 
Jiffy  pounds  in  monej'  or  other  stock,  and  have  been  re- 
sident in  the  said  city  for  the  space  of  iu'o  years,  or  shall 
purchase  their  freedom  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  aforesaid. 

And  I  do  further  grant  to  the  said  mayor  and.  common- 
alty of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  they  and  thelrsucces- 
sors  shall  and  may  forever  hereafter  hold  and  keep  with- 
in the  said  cit)-,  in  every  week  of  the  year,  two  market 
days,  the  one  upon  tlie  fourth  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
other  upon  the  seren/rt  day  of  the  week,  in  such  place  or 
places,  as  is,  shall,  or  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  said  commonalty  or  thcirsuccessors from  time  to 
time. 

And  also  two  fairs  therein  every  year,  the  one  of  f  hem 
to  begin  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  third  month,  called 
May,  yearly,  and  so  to  be  held  in  and  about  the  market- 
place,and  continue  for  that  day,and  two  days  next  follow- 
ing; and  the  other  of  the  said  fairs  to  be  held  in  the  afore- 
said place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  7iinth  month  year- 
ly, and  for  tiuo  days  next  after. 

And  I  do  for  me,  my  heirs  and  assig-ns,  by  rirttie  c# 
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the  King's  Letters  Patent,  make,  erect  and  constittite 
the  said  cit^'  oi  fhiladcip!i:a,  todji  a  poi  t  or  ha. b our  for 
dlscharg-'ng-  and  unlading-  of  goocis  and  inereliandize 
out  of  sliips,  boats,  and  otner  vesstls:  and  for  lading  and 
shipping  tliem  in  or  upon  such  and  so  many  places, 
keys  and  U'harfs  there,  as  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  the  said  city  shall  from  time  to  time 
bethought  most  expt-'dieiU  for  the  accinnmodation  and 
service  of  the  ofhc^rs  of  the  customs,  in  the  management 
of  the  king's  a/rairs  and  preservation  of  his  duties,  as 
well  as  for  eonveniency  of  trade. 

And  I  do  ordain  and  declare,  that  the  said  port  or 
harbour  shall  be  called  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
shall  extend  and  be  counted  to  extend  into  all  such 
creeks,  rivers  and  places  within  this  province,  and  shall 
have  so  many  wharfs,  keys,  landing  places  and  members 
belonging  thereto,  for  landing  and  shipping  of  goods,  as 
the  said  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  for  the 
time  being,  with  the  approbation  of  the  chief  officer  or 
officers  of  the  King's  Customs,  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  fit  to  appoint. 

And  I  do  also  ordain  that  the  landing  places  no\-f  and 
heretofore  used  at  the  Fenny-pot-ltouse  and  Blue  An- 
chor, saving  to  all  persons  their  just  legal  i  iglits  and  proper- 
ties in  the  land  so  to  be  open,  as  also  the  swamp  between 
Bud's  buildings,  and  the  Societtj-Hill,  shall  be  left  open 
and  common  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  said  city  and 
all  others  with  liberty  to  dig  docks  and  make  harbours 
for  ships  and  vessels  in  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  swamp. 

And  I  do  hereby  grant,  that  all  the  vacant  land  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  said  city,  shall  remain  open 
as  a  free  common  of  pasture,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  city,  until  the  same  shall  be  gradually 
taken  in,  in  order  to  build  or  improve  thereon,  and  not 
otherwise.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  debar  me  or  my  heirs  in  time  to  come,  from 
fencing  in  all  the  vacant  lands  that  lie  between  L'enter- 
meeting-house,  and  the  Schuylkill;  which  I  intend  shall 
be  divided  from  the  land  by  me  allotted  for  Delaware 
side,  by  a  straight  line  along  the  Broad  street,  from  Ed- 
ward Shippen's  land  through  the  Ce?2fer-square  by  Dan- 
iel Peg^'s  land:  nor  shall  the  fencing  or  taking-  in  of  any 
of  the  streets,  happening  to  be  within  that  inclosure  on 
Sehuylkill,  be  deemed  or  adjudged  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment, where  it  shall  not  interfere  or  stop  any  of  the 
streets  or  passages  leading  to  any  of  the  houses  built  or 
to  be  built  on  that  side,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the 
■contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  I  do  grant,  that  this  present  charter  shall  in  all 
■cases  of  law  and  equity  be  construed  and  taken  most 
favourably  and  beneficially  for  the  said  corporation. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  my  great  seal  to  be  affixed.  Dated  at  Phi- 
ladelphia the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  October,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one,  andin  the 
thirteenth  yeai-  of  the  reign  of  King  "VVilliam  the  Third 
over  England,  8ic.  &c.  tiie  one  and  twentieth  year  of 
sr.y  government 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

LETTER  FROM  WM.  PENN  TO  THE  COUi^CIL. 
From  the  Reeords  of  Council. 

FniENDS—- 1  heartily  wish  you  all  well,  and  beseech 
God  to  guide  you  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  I  have  thought  fitt  upon  my  further  stop  in  these 
parts  to  throw  all  into  your  hands  that  you  may  all  see 
the  confidence  I  have  in  you,  and  the  desire  I  have  to 
give  you  all  possible  contentment.  I  doe  earnestly  press 
your  constant  attendance  upon  ye  Governm'iit.  and  ye 
Diligent  persuit  of  peace  and  Vertue  and  God  Almighty 
Strengthen  your  hands  in  so  good  a  work. 

1  also  Recommend  to  you  the  pcrticukr  Discipline  of 
that  'I'owne  you  meet  in  that  Sobriety  and  Gravitie  be 
maintained  and  Authority  kept  in  Respect. 

As  it  comes  in  your  Way  Ccuntenr.uc?  mv  OiHccrs  in 
ColJecfcin^  roy  small  Revenue, 


Lett  ye  Laws  you  pass  hold  so  long  only  as  I  shall  not 
declare  my  Dissent  that  so  my  share  may  not  be  exclu- 
ded, or  I  finally  Concluded  without  my  notice,  in  fine 
lett  them  be  Confirmable  by  me  as  you  will  see  by  ye 
Commission  I  left  v.'hen  1  left  the  Province. 

And  if  you  desire  a  Depty.  Gover'r  rather  name  three 
or  five  and  I  shall  name  one  of  them  so  as  you  consider 
of  a  comfortable  substance,*  that  ye  Governmt.  may 
not  go  a  begging.  I  do  not  this  to  be  a  binding  presi- 
dent but  to  give  you  and  ye  People  you  represent  the 
fullest  pledges  I  am  able  at  this  Distance  of  my  regard 
to  them.  Whatever  you  do,  I  desire,  beseech,  and 
charge  you  all  to  avoyd  factions  and  parties,  Whisper- 
ings and  Reporting^,  and  all  Animosities,  that  putting- 
your  common  Shoulder  to  ye  Publick  work  you  may  have 
the  Reward  of  good  men  and  Patriots,  and  so  I  bid  you 
heartily  Fairev,'ell.  Given  at  London  this  12th  of  ye  6th 
mo  1689. 

W.  PENN. 

W.  P.  P.  G. 

To  my  Trusty  and  well 
beloved  Friends  ye  Provinciall  Coun- 
cill  at  Philadelphia  in  Penn- 
silvania. 

Instructions  for  Li.  Governor  Blackiutll  or  whome  ekt  it 
may  concern: 

First,  That  things  be  transacted  in  my  name  vizt:  ab- 
solute Proprietary  of  Pennsilvania  (provided  it  agrees 
with  our  Charter  and  Laws  as  1  think  it  does)  &c. 

2.  That  all  Commissions  signed  by  me  and  sealed  her« 
with  ye  Lesser  Seal  be  taken  for  sufficient  warrt's  and 
Directions  for  passing- them  under  ye  broad  seal  without 
any  other  Instrument  of  Authoritj'. 

3.  To  Collect  ye  Laws  that  are  in  being  and  send 
them  over  to  me  in  a  stitch'd  book  by  ye  vei-y  first  op- 
portunity which  I  have  so  often  &.  so  much  in  vain  desired. 

4.  To  be  careful!  that  speedy  as  well  as  through  and 
Impartiall  Justice  be  done,  virtue  in  all  cherisht,  and 
vice  in  all  punisht. 

5.  That  Fines  be  in'  proportion  both  of  the  fault  and 
ability  of  ye  party  yt  so  they  may  be  paid. 

6.  That  Fewds  between  perswasions  or  Nations  or 
Counties  be  suppressed  and  extinguished,  if  any  be,  and 
if  none  that  by  a  good  conduct  they  may  be  prevented. 

7.  That  ye  Widdows  Orphans  and  Absent  may  b« 
perticularly  regarded  in  their  Right,  for  their  Cry  will 
be  loudest  in  all  eares,  but  by  absent  1  mean  such  as  are 
so  by  necessity. 

8.  To  countenance  ye  Commrs.  of  Propriety  where 
Land  is  unseated  or  people  are  vnruly  in  their  settle- 
ments, or  comply  not  with  reasonable  obligations  about 
bounds,  banks,  Timbei-,  &c.  for  though  wee  came  to  a 
wilderness,  it  was  not  that  wee  should  Continue  it  so. 

9.  That  ye  Sheriffs  of  ye  Respective  counties,  be 
charged  with  the  Receipt  of  my  Rents,  fines  &c.  as  they 
doe  in  England  and  give  Security  to  ye  Receiver  Genc- 
rall  for  ye  same. 

10.  To  have  a  Speciall  Care  that  Sheriffs  and  clarki 
of  ye  peace  Impose  not  upon  ye  People,  and  that  ye 
magistrates  live  peaceably  and  soberly,  for  I  would  not 
endure  one  loose  or  litigious  person  in  Authority;  Lett 
them  be  men  haveing  some  fear  of  God,  and  hateing- 
coveteousiicss,  whatever  be  their  perswasions;  to  emr 
pi'vPy  others,  is  to  prophane  an  ordinance  of  God. 

11.  That  Care  be  taken  of  ye  Roads  and  Highwaya 
in  ye  Country  that  they  may  be  straight  and  common 
dious  for  t^'aveliers,  for  I  understand  they  are  turned 
about  by  ye  planters,  which  is  2,  mischief  yt  must  n«t  be 
endured. 

12.  Rule  ye  meek  meekly,  atid  those  that  will  not  JO 
be  ruled  rule  with  Authbrity  s  And  God  Almighty  proi- 
per  r.Il  honest  and  prudent  Endeavours. 

Lastly,  Consider  by  what  means  or  methods  ye  gt)od 
and  prosperity  of  ye  Plantation  may  be  promoted,  and 
what  Laws  in  being-  are  unnecessary  or  defective  and 

"*  I  suppose  it  should  be  Subsistence. 
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what  are  wanting,  and  in  Each  particular  hereof  Let- 
me  have  advice  as  distinctly  and  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
-Given  at  London  ye  25th  day  of  ye  7th  mo.  1689. 
was  signed  '  '  WM.  PENN. 

A  Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations. 

"Mt  Lobbs, 

The  regard  your  lordships  have  shown  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  majesty's  colonies  on  this  continent,  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  representing  what  may  be  fur- 
ther necessary  for  their  encouragement  in  raising  naval 
stores,  and  other  commodities  lit  for  Britain,  deserves 
verv"  particular  acknowledgments,  and  I  am  in  behalf  of 
this'  province  to  make  theirs  to  your  lordships  on  this 
occasion. 

Your  secretary's  letter  on  this  subject,  with  its  dupli- 
cate, did  not  reach  my  hands  till  the  latter  end  of  last 
month,  and  before  I  proceed  to  answer  it  by  this  first 
conveyance  that  has  since  offered  for  London,  I  must 
^eg  leave  to  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  it  is  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  here  to  contrive  ways  for 
making  returns  to  Britain  to  pay  for  those  great  quanti- 
ties of  their  manufactures  tliat  are  daily  brought  hither, 
and  it  is  not  without  the  utmost  difiiculty  that  they  are 
able  to  accomplish  it;  whatever  encouragements  there- 
fore are  given  for  such  commodities  as  this  country  is 
capable  of  producing,  fit  for  returns  directly  to  Britain, 
will  manifestly  tend  to  increase  our  importations  from 
thence. 

Of  naval  stores,  my  lords,  this  province  produces 
those  two  valuable  commodities,  hemp  and  iron.  The 
first  has  not  as  yet  been  raised  in  p.ny  great  quantities, 
the  price  of  labour  being  high,  though  many  are  go- 
ing upon  it;  but  as  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  fit 
for  that  produce,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  continuance  of 
the  same  bounty jTiow  given  may  in  time,  when  wages 
are  lowered  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  enable  us  to 
make  con.;iderable  returns  in  it. 

As  to  iron,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  what  is  pro- 
duced here  is  as  fine  and  good  as  any  whatsoever,  but 
the  great  expense  that  attends  works  of  that  kind,  in  a 
country  where  labour  is  so  dear,  has  given  no  small 
damp  to  these  undertakings:  on  a  suitable  encourage- 
ment, I  am  persuaded,  that  this  province,  and  some  of 
the  adjacent  colonies,  may  be  able  to  import  such  quan- 
tities of  pig  metal  and  bar  iron,  as  may  very  greatly 
abate  the  necessity  Britain  has  hitlierto  lain  under  of 
siippl3nng  itself  therewith  on  disadvantageous  terms 
from  foreig-n  nations. 

Flax  is  likewise  found  to  agree  so  well  with  oiu-  soil, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress may  soon  be  made  in  this  commodity,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  imported  from  other  nations  into 
Britain,  and  your  lordships  are  so  sensible  of  the  con- 
stant demand  there  is  for  it^  that  if  large  supplies  can  be 
furnished  by  his  majesty's  colonies,  no  manufacture  may 
better  deserve  an  encouragement,  or  contribute  more  to 
discharge  the  debt  incurred  by  the  importation  of  Bri- 
itish  goods. 

The  rnulbeny  tree  is  likewise  so  natural  to  our  soil, 
growing  wild  In  the  rich  lands,and  the  silk  worm  thrives 
so  well,  that  there  is  a  distant  prospect  of  some  advances 
towards  a  silk  manufacture,  which  as  it  alfords  employ- 
ment for  the  weakest  hands,  would  be  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Some  amongst  us  have  shown  how  practica- 
ble a  design  of  this  kind  is  by  making  some  small  quan-. 
titles,  not  inferior,  as  I  am  Informed,  in  goodness  and 
fijieness  to  the  best  from  France  or  Italy,  but  persons 
are  wanting  to  lead  us  into  the  way  of  winding  it  from 
the  balls,  which  1  understand  to  be  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  work:  but  as  in  time  this  difficulty  may  be 
surmounted,  I  cannot  but  recommend  likewise  a  manu- 
facture of  this  kind,  as  deserving  the  greatest  encour- 
agement, since  by  the  jiromoting  it  a  valuable  addition 
may  be  made  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 


There  have  been  likewise  some  small  essays  towards 
making  pot  ashes,  and  from  whatT  have  both  heard  and 
seen,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  a  design  of  this 
kind  ma)',  with  industry,  if  encouraged,  be  considerably 
advanced. 

What  may  be  proper  to  be  proposed  as  encourage- 
ments, on  all  or  any  of  those  commodities  I  have  men- 
tioned, must  be  left  entirely  to  your  lordships,  whose 
great  knowledge  of  the  general  trading  interest  of  Bri- 
tain, and  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  that  kingdom 
and  those  nations  from  whence  such  merchandizes  are 
brought,  enables  your  lordships  to  judge  in  this  particu- 
lar more  cleai-ly  what  may  best  conduce  to  the  benefit 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  good  of  its  colonies. 

1  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordships,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  province  are  so  little  varied  from 
what  they  were  in  the  year  VTol,  when  I  returned  au 
answer  to  the  queries  then  sent  me,  that  any  alteration 
in  that  answer  appears  at  this  time  unnecessary.  I  am 
with  esteem, 

Sly  t^ords, 

Y'our  Lordships, 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

P.  GORDON. 
Minutes  of  Council,  lib.  L  October  SI,  1734. 


INBIAIf  TREATY. 

We  Wldaagh,  alias  Orytyagh  and  Auddggy-junkquagh 
Kings  nr  Sachemas  of  the  Susquehannali  Indians,  and  of 
the  river  under  that  name,  and  lands  on  both  sides 
thereof,  doe  declare,  that  for  and  inconsideration  of  a 
parcel  of  English  goods  unto  us  given  by  our  friend  and 
brother  William  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  former 
much  greater  costs  and  charges  the  said  'WiUiam  Penn 
hath  been  at  in  treating  about  and  purchasing  the  same, 
we  doe  hereby  give,  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  said 
William  Penn,  all  the  said  river  Susquehannah  and  all 
the  islands  therein,  and  all  the  lands  situate,  lyiiig  and 
being  upon  both  sides  of  the  said  river,  and  next  adjoiuT 
ing  to  the  same,  extending  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the 
lands  which  are  or  formerly  were  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple or  nation  called  the  Susquehannali  Indians,  or  by 
what  name  soever  they  were  called  or  known,  and  also 
all  lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  fountains,  streams,  trees,  woods 
underwoods,  mines  royal  and  other  mines,  mineral  quar- 
ries, hawkings,  huntings,  fishings,  fowlings  and  other 
royalties,  privileges  and  powers  whatsoever  to  tliem  or 
any  of  them  belonging,  or  by  them  enjoyed,  as  fully  and 
amply  in  all  respects  as  we  or  any  of  ouranceslors  havej 
could,  might  or  ought  to  have  had,  held  or  enjoyed:  and 
also  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  possession,  claim  and 
demand  which  we  or  any  of  us,  or  the  said  nation,  or 
any  in  right  of  the  same  have  or  hereafter  can  or  may 
claim  to  have  in  the  same.  And  we  do  hereby  ratify  ancj 
confirm  unto  the  said  William  Penn  the  bargain  and  sale 
of  the  said  lands  made  unto  Col.  Thomas  Dongan  now 
Earl  of  Limerick  and  formerly  governor  of  New  York, 
whose  deed  of  sale  to  the  said  Gov.  Penn  we  have  seen. 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  river,  land  and  premises 
hereby  granted  and  confirmed,  with  their  and  every  of 
their  rights,  members  and  appurtenances,  unto  the  said 
William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  for  ourselves  and  nation  hereunto  sett 
our  hands  and  seals,  the  thirteenth  day  of  September 
1700.  his 

WIDAAGH  X  ORYIYAGH. 

mark. 

his 

ANDAGGY  X  JUNKQUAGR, 
mark. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

Edw,  Antill  David  Powel 

L.  S.       Hen.  Tregeny  .Tames  Logan 

Edward  Singleton. 

Afin.  Coun.        2,  1735. 
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EAULY  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYL^'ANIA- 


INDIAN  SPEECHES. 

[A  Treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  sixna-tions  was  held 
..at  Lancaster,  at  which  were  pre.sent  Governor  Thomas, 
.of  Pennsylvania,  and  Commissioners  from  Virg-inia  anil 
Maryland.  The  Indians  conceived  that  Virg-inia  and 
Maryland  had  encroached  upon  tiieir  lands,  particularly 
upon  the  Potowtnack,  (by  them  called  Cohongoroutas) 
which  formerly  belqrjg'ed  to  the  Susquehannaii  Indians, 
'but  were  now  c\p'n\sd  by  the  Six  Nations  by  rig-ht  of 
.conquest.  One  of  the  Maryland  commissioners,  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  Indians  the  right  that  province  had  to 
those  lands,  said^  "  Our  great  king  of  England  and  his 
subjects  have  always  possessed  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, free  and  undisturbed  from  any  claim  of  the  six  na- 
tions for  a'oove  100  years  past,  and  your  not  saying  any 
thing  to  us  before,  convinces  us  that  you  thought  you 
had  no  pretence  to  any  lands  in  Maryland;  nor  can  we 
yet  find  out  to  what  lands,  or  under  what  title  you  make 
your  claim."— To  which  Can.assatego,  an  Onondago 
(Chief,  replied  as  follows.] 

"  Brother^  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 

When  you  mentioned  the  affair  of  the  land  yesterday, 
you  went  back  to  old  times,  and  told  us  you  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  province  of  Maryland  above  one 
hundred  years:  but  what  is  one  hundred  years  in  com- 
parison to  the  length  of  time  since  our  claim  began? 
Since  we  came  out  of  the  ground?  For  we  must  tell  you 
that  long  before  one  hundred  years,  our  ancestors  came 
out  of  this  very  ground,  and  their  children  have  remain- 
ed here  ever  since,  you  c:ime  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
-pountry  that  lies  beyond  the  seas;  there  you  may  liave  a 
just  claim,  but  here  you  must  ullow  us  to  be  your  elder 
brethren,  and  the  lands  to  belong  to  us  long  before  you 
knew  any  thing  of  them.    It  is  true  that  above  one 
liundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  came  here  in  a  ship  and 
brought  with  them  several  goods,  such  as  awls,  knives^ 
hatchets,  guns,  and  many  other  particulars  wl-.ich  they 
gave  us,  and  when  they  had  taught  us  how  to  use  these 
thmgs,  and  we  saw  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  we 
•were  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  we  tyed  their  shin 
4.0  the  bushes  on  the  shoar,  and  afterwards  liking  them 
still  better  the  longer  they  stayed  with  us,  and  thinking 
the  bushes  too  slender,  we  removed  the  rope  and  tyed 
•it  to  the  trees,  and  as  the  trees  were  Ivable'to  be  blown 
down  by  high  winds,  or  to  decay  of  "themselves,  we, 
from  the  affections  we  bore  them,  again  removed  the 
rope  and  tyed  it  to  a  strong  and  big  rock,  [here  the  in- 
terpreter said,  they  mean  the  Oneida  country]  and  not 
.content  with  this,  for  its  further  securitv  we  removed 
the  rope  to  the  big  mount.Vms,  [liere  the  interpreter 
says  they  mean  the  Onondago  country]  and  there  we 
tyed  it  very  fast,  and  sowed  Wampum  about  it,  and  to 
make  it  still  more  secure,  we  stood  upon  the  wampum, 
and  sat  down  upon  it,  to  defend  it,  and  to  prevent  any 
hurt  coming  to  it,  and  did  our  best  endeavours  that  it 
might  remain  uninjured  forever.    During  all  this  time, 
the  new  comers,  the  Dutch,  acknowledged  our  right  to 
the  lands  and  solicited  us  from  time  'to  time  to  grant 
them  parts  of  our  country,  and  to  enter  into  league  and 
.covenant  with  us,  and  to  become  one  people  with  us. 
After  this  the  English  came  into  the  country,  .ind  as 

we  were  told,  became  one  people  with  the  Dutch  

About  two  years  after  "the  arrival  of  the  English,  an 
English  Governor  came  to  Albany,  and  finding  what 
.great  friendship  subsisted  between  us  and  the  Dutch 
he  approved  it  mightily  and  desired  to  make  as  strong  a 
league,  and  to  be  upon  as  good  terms  with  us  as  the 
Dutch  were,  with  whom  he  was  united,  and  to  become 
.one  people  with  us,  and  by  his  further  care  in  looking 
what  had  passed  between  us,  he  found  that  the  rope 
which  tyed  the  ship  to  the  great  mountain  was  only  fast- 
.ened  with  wampum  which  was  liable  to  break  and  rot 
and  to  periih  in  a  course  of  years.    He  therefore  told  us 
that  he  would  give  us  a  silver  chain,  which  would  be' 
much  stronger  and  last  forever.    This  we  accepted  and 
lastened  the  ship  with  it,  and  it  has  lasted  ever  since.— 


Indeed  we  have  had  some  small  differences  with  the 
English,  and  during  these  misunderstandings,  some  of' 
their  young  men  would,  by  way  of  reproach,  be  every 
now  and  then  telling-  us,  that  we  should  hav  perished  if 
they  had  not  come  into  the  country  and  furnished  uS' 
with  swords^  and  hatchets  and  guns,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life.    But  we  always  gave 
them  to  understand  that  they  were  mistaken,  that  we 
lived  before  they  came  amongst  us,  and  as  well  or  bet- 
ter, if  we  may  believe  what  our  forefathers  told  us  We- 
h.ad  then  room  enough  and  plenty  of  deer,  which  was 
easjly  caught,  and  though  we  had  not  knives,  hatchets 
or  guns,  such  as  we  have  now,  yet  we  had  knives  o'f 
stone,  and  hatchets  of  stone,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and 
these  served  our  uses  as  well  then  as  the  English  ones  do 
now.    We  are  now  straitned  and  sometimes  in  want  of 
aeer  and  lyable  to  many  other  inconveniences  since  the 
Enghsh  came  among  us,  and  particularly  from  that  pen 
and  ink  w^ork  tnat  is  going  on  at  the  table  [pointing  to 

n     n     K  "^^^  ^'^^  in«ta"ce  of  this„ 

Our  Brotlier  Onas,  a  great  while  ago  came  to  Albany  to 
buy  the  Sa.quahannah  lands  of  us,  but  our  brother  the 
Governor  of  New  Yorke,  who,  a.s  we  suppose,  had  not  I 

l..nd.  b„l  keep  atm  Sl^: Z  xZiT,  ""f 

of  it,  b.,, .,„,.  ,-.,„,,  ;\n,,:,ed 

and  put  our  land  into  his  hand,   an/  ,  luni 
keep  it  safe  for  our  use,  bu    some  f'^"^ 
away  co  England,  and  ^an'ved^    ]    a  T 
there  sold  It  to 'our  b"  1  et  o«ls  S  T'  ""^ 
money,  and  wlien  at  the  in^tL..    *-        ,  ^""''^^  °^ 
we  were  minded  o  se  I  1  im  s„me  lanT"",  ^'"'^^f 
he  had  sold  the  Sasquehan";rrnd;^;.;\'^:  ^^^^ 
ernor  ofNew  Yorke  anrl  ti,„t  i    i    , ,      ■>  *°  Gov- 

him  in  EnglaiS'ui'on;    w    ■   1  it'j?'  '^7 
how  the  Governor  of  New  Yorke  haTLl  ""!'''*","^ 
very  generously  paid  us  for  oca- tn^"  ;  'ITn 

Though  we  mention  this  instance  nf.,M  '  ^  ■'- 
upon  us  by  the  governor  of  Ne  w  Yoi    '^P^^'t'""  P"t 
the  English  the  Justice  to  .i,':,\"J:Vad  .T' 
assistances  in  our  wars  with    he  Fit n.         ^^'^  ''^"''^^ 
sooner  arrived  among  us  I  an  thev  h     '  ^"''^ 
uneasy  and  to  provokf  u  to  v  a    an^;^^  h   '  Tt' 
ral  wars  with  hem  dm-inr; .  i     .  ''"''^  ^^ve- 

ceived  assistance";:    ;"E  ;;;  rlT,'=^?'-'!"''^ 
we  have  alwise  been  able  to  k?.^  ' 
their  attacks.  ^""^^  ''^"^s  against 

We  now  come  nearer  home     \v„  i        ,  , 
deeds  interpreted  to  us.  and  we  acl-,  '  \  T  ''^'^ 
be  good  and  valid,  and  that  the  '^"^ 
hannah  Indians  had  a  right  to  tiHl       .''^"?  °'  ^"''1""- 
for  they  were  then  this    but  .^0". 

conquered  them,  a  J 

o??he  L  ;  '  <^^i"anded  .satisfaction  for,  a.^^no  pan 
of  the  lands  comprized  in  those  deeds;  they  are  nt  cn 
hongoroutas  lands.  Those  we  are  sure  vom  l,  I 
passessed  one  hundred  years;  no  'no,- abo  e"  e  ^^ea"? 
And  we  made  our  demand  so  soon  is  wp  t.,  ^ 
people  were  settled  in  those  pa.  ts  The!e  have  n^'""'' 
been  sold,  but  remain  still  to  be  dispose  1  ,f  .  7 

r;i:--r--^i-~ 

Gachadow,  speaker  for  the  Indians,  in  answer  to  th« 
Commissioner's  speech  at  the  last  raeetin-  wi^  I  I  ® 
voice  and  proper  action,  spake  as  foflows':    ^  ' 


ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


JvLt 


Brother  Assnraquoa,  [tlip  o-ov.  of  Vivyinin  ]. 

The  world  ;it  Uie  1ii'.->l  \v:;s  iri:nie  on  (lie  otlier  s'.d  • 
of  the  £;!'f;it  \v;ilcr  difrcreut  li-om  \vl"i:;(  ;t  is  on  tlii.s  sii!c, 
•  as  m:iy  be  known  Irom  the  difi'eivnt  coloui-s  of  onr  sk'ui 
■and  ofoiir  fiesli,  and  thiit  which  yon  c:iil  jnstice  may  not 
■be  so  aniong-st  us:  you  liave  your  hiws  and  customs  and 
so  have  we.  Tlie  great  king  miglit  .send  you  over  to 
conquer  the  Indians,  but  it  looks  to  us  that  God  did  not 
approve  of  it;  if  he  liad,  he  would  not  have  placed  the 
sea  wliere  it  is,  as  the  limits  between  us  and  you. 

We  then  desired  a  letter  might  he  sent  to  the  Cataw- 
bas  and  Cherokees  to  desire  them  to  come  and  confirm 
the  peace.  It  was  long  before  an  answer  came:  but  we 
met  the  Cherokees  and  confirmed  the  peace,  and  sent 
some  of  our  people  to  take  care  of  them,  until  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  country. 

The  Catawbas  refused  to  come,  and  sent  us  word  that 
we  were  but  women;  that  they  were  men,  and  would  be 
always  at  war  with  us.  They  are  a  deceitful  people: 
our  brother  Assaraquoa  is  deceived  by  them,  we  don't 
blame  him  for  it;  but  we  are  sorry  he  is  so  deceived. — 
lb.  June  30,  1744:. 


ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

l759~Mmj  28. — The  Recorder  informed  the  Board, 
that  Mr.  John  Relfe  and  Lieutenant  Clarke  were  some 
years  ago  indicted  in  the  Mayor's  Court  and  convicted 
of  having  given  and  accepted  a  challenge,  for  wliich  of- 
fence they  were  fined  the  sum  of  £20  each.  That  John 
Relfe  having  paid  his  fine,  had  complained  that  no  steps 
had  been  yet  taken  to  compel  Lieutenant  Clarke  to  do 
the  like.  Wherefore  the  Recorder  recommended  it  to 
the  Board  to  consider,  whether  the  said  Clarke's  fine 
should  be  exacted,  or  both  fines  remitted. 

Year's  rent  of  Dock  Landing,  .£40 — Rent  for  the  Blue 
Anchor  Landing  from  23d  October  to  2od  July,  1758, 
£26. 

June  2. — The  Board  on  considering  the  matter  pro- 
posed by  the  Recorder  at  the  last  meeting  respecting- 
Lieutenant  Clarke's  fine.  Resolved  to  suffer  the  matter 
to  remaii>  in  its  present  state  for  some  time;  and  do  think 
that  whenever  Lieutenant  Clarke  shall  come  to  this  town 
the  proper  step  be  taken  to  recover  his  fine. 

The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  a  proposal 
formerly  made  for  the  increasing-  the  number  of  stalls  in 
the  markets,  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  same  would 
gi-eatly  tend  to  the  accomodation  of  the  country  people 
and  butchers,  as  well  as  be  of  general  lUility  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city.  They  do  appoint  Alderman  Stamper, 
Henry  Harrison,  W m.  Bingham,  and  Wm.  Rush,  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  materials  and  to  agree  with  workmen 
to  erect  a  number  of  stalls  at  the  west  end  of  those  al- 
ready erected  to  the  westv/ard  of  the  Court  House,  to 
extend  as  far  as  Third  street:  and  the  committee  are  re- 
quested to  get  the  same  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  their  trouble  in  which,  this  Board  will  make  them  a 
reasonable  allowance. 

September  11. — The  Mayor  informed  the  Board,  That 
the  collector  of  the  provincial  tax  had  demanded  of  him 
the  tax  laid  on  the  estate  of  the  corporation  rated  £476, 
which  appearing  to  be  a  sum  higher  than  the  income  of 
this  Board  the  mayor  and  Alderman  Shoamaker  the 
Treasurer  are  desired  to  attend  the  commissioners  and 
assessors,  and  lay  an  account  of  such  income  before  them 
and  endeavour  to  procure  an  abatement. 

That  tike  Wardens  of  the  city  were  attending,  to  make 
some  proposals  to  them— it  is  ordered  that  they  be  de- 
sired to  walk  in;  and  they  now  attending,  do  propose, 
that  as  tliis  Board  are  erecting  new  stalls  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Court  House,  and  a  place  is  much  wanted 
for  storing  oil  for  the  use  of  the  city  lamps,  it  would  be 
very  convenient  for  them,  if  the  Board  would  order  a 
vault  to  be  built  under  the  meal  jintrket  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

12th  Sept. — The  Board  resuming-  the  consideration  of 
the  proposal  made  yesterday  by  the  city  wardens — and 


some  of  the  inhabitants  living  near  the  place  where  the 
vault  IS  proposed  t  .  bci-  'oiiilt  attending,  and  representing- 
to  the  Board  that  tlie  saine  would  become  a  nuisance,, 
by  the  smell  of  the  o'.l;  th?  Board,  after  some  debate 
proceeded  to  vote  whether  a  vault  .should  be  built  un- 
der the  meal  market  or  not— which  was  carried  in  the  af- 
firmative. But  whether  the  said  vault  shail  be  made 
use  of  by  the  wardens  for  the  purpose  they  desire,  or  let 
out  by  this  Board  for  some  other  pubfic  use,  is  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  at  some  future  time. 

It  being  afterward  put  to  the  vote  whetV.er  the  said 
vault  should  be  built  under  the  whole  meal  iTiarket — 
carried  in  the  negative. 

It  being  then  put  to  the  vote  whether  the  said  vault 
should  be  built  under  one-half  of  the  meal  market — car- 
ried in  tlie  negative. 

October  2d. — John  Stamper,  Esq.  elected  Mayon 
Thomas  Willing  and  Daniel  Benezet,  chosen  Aldermen.. 

Nocember  27. — The  Mayor  delivered  to  the  Board  & 
letter  from  Richard  Peters,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince in  the  following  words,  viz-  "  Sir,  I  have  it  in 
command  from  the  proprietaries  before  I  close  with  Mr. 
Brown  for  a  lease  of  the  island  opposite  to  the  city,  to 
acquaint  the  corporation  with  it.  It  is  surmised  that 
the  carrying  out  wharfs  there,  as  well  as  other  things 
which  may  be  done  by  the  lessee  may  be  injtirious 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  especially  if  the  island 
continues  to  grow  as  it  has  done  of  late.  You  will  be 
ple.ased  to  communicate  this  to  the  Common  Council^ 
who  1  understand  is  to  meet  to-day,  and  desire  it  may  be 
taken  into  immediate  consideration,  that  proper  clauses, 
may  be  inserted  in  tlie  lease  now  applied  for  to  prevent 
any  injury  being-  done  to  the  navig-ation  of  the  river,  or 
to  the  port." 

The  Board  on  consideration  unanimously  Resolved^ 
That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  get  proper  clauses  in- 
serted in  any  lease  he  may  make  of  the  island  opposite, 
to  this  city  to  prevent  the  erecting  any  wharfs  on  the 
vi'estern  side  of  it,  or  doing-  any  act  that  may  tend  to  in- 
jure the  navig.ation  or  obstruct  or  change  the  course  of 
the  channel  of  the  river. 

January  3,  1760. — The  public  wharf  and  ground  near 
the  Drawbridge  leased  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 

May  27. — On  the  petition  of  Samuel  Austin  setting- 
foi-th  that  he  h.ad  erected  a  commodious  building  near 
Ai-ch  street  wharf  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
market  people  and  others,  coming  from  the  Jersey 
shore  to  this  city,  and  v,-as  about  making  a  slip  for  the 
more  convenient  landing  of  passengers  and  their  horsesf 
and  praying  this  Board  to  grant  him  their  license  to  keep 
a  public  ferry  at  the  place  aforesaid,  for  the  transporting 
passengers  from  this  city  for  New  Jersey,  under  such 
terms  and  yearly  rents  as  should  seem  reasonable  to  this 
Board— It  is  considered  by  the  Board,  th.it  the  number, 
of  people  crossing  Delaware  river  t-o  and  from  this  city 
having  of  late  much  increased,  the  erecting  another  ferry 
may  tend  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  such  people. 
They  do,  thei-efore,  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner. 
He  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  thirty  pounds  to  this  corpora-, 
tion,  and  performing  such  covenants  as  .shall  be  thought 
reasonable  and  proper  to  be  inserted  in  his  lease. 

16th  September.— Hent  oi'  the  vendue  stall  tinder  the 
Court  House  for  3  years,  ending.  July,  1758,  £25  per 
annum— Rent  of  Schuylkill  ferry  £175  per  annum— 
fi-om  1758  to  1760,  £200— Rent  of  Franci.s  Rawle's  ferry 
to  Jersey,  for  3  years  ending  March,  1759,  at  £30  per 
annum.  "Note  that  before  building  of  the  new  stalls, 
there  were  31  stalls  westward  of  the  Court  House,  be- 
sides one  taken  up  by  a  fire  engine,  which  were  usually 
let  at  £3  per  annum  each.  Rent  of  the  potter's  fielcf, 
ending  November  1759,  at  £10.  Rent  of  "new  wharf 
built  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation  near  the  Draw- 
bridge," £30. 

October  7. — The  Recorder  proposed  that  as  the  profits 
of  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  this  city  has  of  lale  fallen 
short  of  the  expenses  attending  the  office,  and  as  it  is 
not  reasonable  the  person  who  executes  so  troublesome 
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an  office,  should  be  a  loser  by  it,  a  surn  of  money  be  al- 
lowed to  the  succeeding-  mayor  out  of  the  fund  of  this 
corporation,  which  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  the  Board.  And  the  sum  of  i^lOO  was  voted  for  the 
Mayor,  who  shall  be  chosen  for  the  ensumg  year. 

Benjamin  Shoemaker  p/ected  Mayor. 

October  &  1761.  H^'i^y  Harrison  and  Samuel  Rhoads 

'elected  Aldermen. 

Samuel  Mifflin  elected  Mayor,  but  being-  sick  he  de- 
'clined,  and  v'^s  fined  £40 — and  Jacob  Duchee  was  cho- 
sen. 

February  16,  1762. — Public  wharf  and  g-round  at  the 
Drawbridg-e,  rented  for  £60. 

It  is  ag-reed  that  Mr.  Chew  and  Mr.  Shippen  be  de- 
sired to  consider  the  i-ight  of  this  corporation  to  the  ends 
of  the  pubhc  wharfs,  to  report  their  opinion  to  this  Board 
"thereupon;  and  that  those  gentlemen  be  allowed  proper 
fees  for  that  service. 

Oct.  5.— Mathew  Clarkson  having-  presented  to  the 
Board  a  ground  plot  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  designs  to  publish,  with  a  dedication  to  this  Corpora- 
tion— The  Board  on  consideration  thereof  do  agree  to 
give  the  said  Mathew  Clarkson,  the  sum  of  ten  pistoles 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  plate:  on  condi- 
tion nevertheless,  ThtJt  the  public  squares  laid  dovim  in 
the  original  plan  of  the  city,  be  so  desci-ibed,  that  the 
claim  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  thei-eto  may  not 
be  prejudiced. 

Daniel  Benezet elected  Mayor. 

March  14, 1763.— Repairs  and  improrerrients  ordered, 
viz. 

The  slip  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  to  be  regulated 
and  some  earth  dug  up  at  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

The  dock  at  Arch  street  to  be  dug  out. 

The  slip  at  the  Blue  Anchor  to  be  regulated,  and 
some  earth  dug  out  from  the  end  of  the  pier. 

A  pier  to  be  carried  out  from  Market  street  wharf, 
ibout  28  or  30  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  long. 

May  27. — It  being  considered  by  the  Board,  That  the 
the  salary  heretofoi-e  allowed  to  the  Recorder  of  the  city 
was  too  small,  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  servfces 
brdig-nity  of  that  station.  It  was  therefore  unanimously 
tesolved,  That  the  Recorder's  salary  should  be  raised 
froni  £25  to  £75  per  annum. 


COMMERCE  OF  PITTSBURG. 
Number  of  steamboats  which  have  left  Pittsburg  since 
1st  November  last,  54 — whose  whole  tonnage  amounts 
to  7680  tons. 

Number  of  arrivals  and  departures  from  1st  November 
to  1st  July,  567 — whose  whole  tonnage  amounts  to 
33,890  tons. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  54  steamboats 
have  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Pittsburg  within  the 
last  8  months,  and  making  in  that  time  in  all  568  arrivals 
and  departures. 

In  the  number  of  the  steamboats  leaving  our  city,  we 
include  12  new  boats  built  in  our  city  or  its  neighbour- 
hood— some  of  them  of  the  largest  class,  and  not  yield- 
ing in  point  of  model,  swiftness,  and  comfort,  to  any  boats 
in  the  world. — Pittsburg  Gaz. 

TAXABLE  INHABITANTS  IN  CRAWFORD  CO. 


From  an  official  source.  1828. 


Borough 

-  236 

Mead         -       .  - 

-       -  360 

Wayne 

.  174 

Randolph  - 

98 

Oil  Creek 

-  152 

Bloomfield  - 

108 

Rockdule 

-  271 

Venango  ... 

204 

Cussewago 

-  187 

Beaver 

180 

Conneautt 

-  163 

Sadbur>-  - 

251. 

Shenango  ....  -  262 
Fallowfield  ...  -  212 
Fairfield        -       -       -       -       -  131 


Taxables,  2989 
Increase  in  6  years,  1000. 

Strength  of  the  Second  Brigade  16th  di.vision  Fennsylva- 
nia  militia,  taken  from  the  company  rolls  0/1828. 

31st  regiment,    .       -       -       -      .  1098 

78th       do.           -    ,  -       .       .  1383 

104th     do.       1       .       .       .       .  1119 

107th     do.           ....  563 

102d      do.        .....  778 

Warren  county  battalion          -       -  607 

1st  battahon  Crawford  County  Volunteers,  290 

2d     do.          do.       do.          do.  229 

1st     do.      Erie  County             do.  312 


6379 

Crawford  Messenger. 


PLUVIOMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Made  at  West  Chester,  (25  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,y 
by  Wm.  Dahlingtok,  M.  D: 

From  Silliman's  Journal  for  April,  1828.--]r;2&. 

West  Chester,  Penn.  January  7,  1828. 
Sih:  About  five  years  ago  I  sent  you  a  statement  of 
pliiviometrical  observations  made  at  this  place,  which  i» 
inserted  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science, 
My  original  design  was,  to  note  the  quantity  of  rain  ancS 
snow  which  should  fall  annually,  for  a  series  of  I'ears,  suf- 
ficiently extended  to  afford  data  for  a  tolerable  estirnate 
of  the  character  of  our  climate,  so  far  as  those  phenome- 
na are  concerned.  I  proposed  to  mj'self  a  period  of  ten. 
years,  as  probably  sufficient  for  that  object:  and  as  the 
term  is  now  completed,  I  of^er  the  result  for  insertion  ir 
the  Journal— if  yon  should  deem  it  worthy  a  pla:ce.  My 
former  communication  contained  the  observations  of  the 
the  first  half  of  the  term  proposed, — the  present  one 
gives  those  of  the  last  five  years,  with  an  additional  co- 
lumn showing  the  average  results  for  the  whole  period: 

Synopsis  of  Pluviornetrical  Observations. 


MONTHS. 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

Averg. 
of  last 
5  years. 

Jlverg. 
of  last 
10  yrs. 

Januar}', 

4.1 

5.01 

2.5 

1.4 

2.9 

3.2 

2.8 

February,' 

1.7 

4.95 

4.7 

2.5 

4.5 

3.67 

3.485 

March, 

6.9 

3.5 

5.7 

5.3 

2.5 

4.78 

4.09 

April, 

1.9 

5.3 

1.4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.26 

3.38 

May, 

4.05 

2.5 

2.8 

0.7 

3.5 

2.71 

4.555 

June, 

2.15 

6.00 

5.8 

8.1 

3.95 

5.2 

4.4 

July, 

6.00 

6.9 

2.5 

2.55 

4.5 

4.49 

4.425 

August, 

5.25 

5.4 

6.1 

2.6 

6.3 

5.13 

4.475 

September, 

5.00 

6.2 

2.4 

4.2 

0.8 

3.72 

4.11 

October, 

2.5 

2.00 

2.1 

5.2 

6.5 

3.66 

o.To 

November, 

2.55 

2.3 

0.9 

2.4 

5.5 

2.73 

3.615 

December, 

9.3 

3.95 

5.4 

1.2 

4.7 

4.91 

3.855 

Inches,  

51.4 

54,1 

42.3 

40.5 

4945 

47.46 

46.92 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  quantity  of  water 
which  fell  annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  was  46.92,  or 
nearly  forty-seven  inches.  The  greatest  quantity  in  any 
one  year  was  54.1  inches,  (viz.  in  1824)  and  the  least 
39.3  inches,  (in  1822) — making  a  difference  of  almost  15 
inches;  the  one  being  a  year  of  unusual  wet,  the  other 
of  distressing  drought. 

The  mo.st  rain  which  has  fallen  in  one  day  for  the  last 
10  years,  was  4  inches. 

The  quantity  of  snovj  during  the  last  5  years  was  as 

follows: 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  1823  the  totiil  depth   30.'  equal  to    3.    of  water. 


1824  13.  1.5 

1825  20.  2. 

1826  14.  15 

1827  ■      4.5  .5 


Snow,      81.5  8.6  water. 


The  watei-  which  fell  in  the  form  of  snow  is  included 
m  the  table  of  rain.  The  quantity  of  snow  for  the  last 
10  years  was  194  inches,  or  about  16  feet;  averag-ing 
nearly  20  inches  a  year.  The  deepest  snov/  in  that  time 
W.1S  18  inches;  which  fell  on  the  7th  of  January  1821. 
The  iisUAl  depths  have  been  from  2  to  4  or  5  inches.  It 
is  qilite  certain,  I  think,  that  tlie  quantUy  of  snow,  in  this 
reg:ion,  is  much  diminished  within  half  a  century;  and 
indeed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made,  respecting-  its  duration  after  it  has  fallen: 
both  which  circumstances  are  probably  owing-  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests,  and  tlie  extended 
cultivation  of  the  country. 


The  number  oT  d^ys  of  falling  weaf  her  (including  rain 
and  snow)  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Jlver- 

Aver. 

Ho:yTHS. 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

of  last 

of  10 

5  yrs. 

years. 

Januar}',  - 

8 

6 

3 

7 

4 

6 

6 

Febriuxry, 

3 

7 

10' 

6 

7 

7 

7 

March  -  - 

9 

10 

8 

12 

6 

9 

8 

April    -  - 

10 

7 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 

May,     -  - 

10 

7 

6 

2 

6 

6 

9 

June,    -  - 

9 

13 

9 

12 

8 

10 

9 

luly,    -  ^ 

9 

8 

7 

5 

8 

7 

8 

August, 

8 

11 

10 

6 

7 

8 

8 

September, 

11 

10 

6 

8 

2 

7 

7 

October,  - 

5 

4 

2 

7' 

6 

5 

5 

November, 

8 

6 

3 

6 

4 

5 

6 

Detember, 

10 

6 

8 

4  ' 

15 

9 

9 

100 

95 

79 

■81 

81 

87 

90 

The  average  of  ten  3'ears  shows  about  90  days  in  the 
year  of  falling  weather;  or  nearly  ont  day  in  four.  It 
must  not  however,  be  inferred  that  we  bask  in  sunshine 
three  days  oiit  of  four.  On  an  average  of  the  }  ear,  it  is 
probable  there  is  nearly  one  other  day  in  four  which  is 
dull  and  cloudy,  although  without  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  rain. 

I  am,  &:c. 

"VVM.  DARLINGTON. 

Professor  SilUman. 

i 

P.  S.  To  the  al50ve  from  Silliman's  Journal  for  July,  j 
1828,  page  379.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have 
seen  in  the  'Register  of  Pennsylvania,'  a  statement  of  the 
rain  as  it  fell' at  and  near  Philadelphia,  for  a  number  of 
years  past;  by  which  it  appears,  tliat  the  quantity  was 
much  less  than  I  have  made  it:  so  much  less,  indeed, 
that  it  would  warrant  a  suspicion  that  there  must  be 
some  inaccur.acy  in  one,  or  both  of  the  accounts.  The 
statement  in  the  '  Register,'  makes  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years  only  36.  30  inches :  whereas  my  account 
gives  an  average  of 47.46  inches.  It  is  hardly  probable 
there  could  be  that  muc!)  difference  in  the  qiiaivtity,  in 
itwo  placesso  near  each  other,  (not  exceeding  25  miles) 
and  yet  I  am  vinable  to  account  for  the  discrepancy. — 
My  rain  gnag-e  was  a  tin  vessel,  accurately  made,  six 
inches  deep  and  six  inches  square;  being  an  exact  cube, 
open  at  top:  and  as  the  g-uages  commonly  used  are  in- 
verted cones,  I  should  suppose  mine  would  have  exhi- 
bited a  rather  less  quantity  than  those,  on  account  of  its 
allowing  more  evaporation,  especiall}'  during  light  rains 
ifi  warm  weather.  I  cannot  well  perceive  how  such 
a  guag;e  as  mine  could  patch  more  rain  than  actually  fell. 


Yet  it  has  almost  constantly  shown  more  than  the  pub- 
lished accounts  iiom  Washington  city*  Albany  and  Phi- 
ladelpliia.  I  find  nevertheless  that  my  statement  agreea 
remarkably  with  one  pvesented  by  Mr.  Jefl"erson,  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  which  shows  an  average  of  47'.038 
inches,  in  a  series  of  five  yeavs,  just  half  a  century  prior 
to  my  observations,  viz.  from  I772  to  1777.  As  state- 
ments of  this  description  are  of  n,,  value,  unless  made 
vi\\h  fidelity  and  acc\iracy,  I  thoughts  due  to  tlie  occa- 
sion, to  make  these  few  aidditional  remars.^ 

The  Borough  of  Reading,  according  to  tlie  late  assess-' 
ment,  contains  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,698,885; 
there  are  771  dwelling  houses,  and  1,126  taxable  inha- 
bitants, within  its  bounds;  of  which  ll72  are  single  free- 
men, and  165  ai-e  Hatters.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Pennsylvania,  hai-ing  been  laid  out  by  William  Penn, 
the  agent  of  whose  heirs,  during  the  past  week  collected 
and  bore  off  quit  rents  to  the  amount,  it  is  supposed,  of 
10  or  12,000  dollars,  thoug-h  in  all  prob:\bilit3',  as  much 
more  yet  remains  to  be  paid.  Readivg paper ,  1826. 
In  1749,  there  was  but  one  house  in  Reading, 

1757,  130  dwellings,  41  stables  and  out  houses,  and' 
106  families  of  378  persons. 

Votes  of  Assemhly. 

in  1820,  4332  inhabitants.    Per  Census. 


Number  of  dwellings  in  the  City  and,  Liberties  of  Phih' 
delphia  in  various  years. 


In  1683 

-       -  80 

1703 

700* 

1749 

2076 

1753 

2300 

1760, 

2969 

i769 

4474t 

1776 

.  5460 

1783 

6000 

1790 

^    .       -  6651 

1801 

11200 

1805 

13461 

1810 

15,814t 

*  Penn's  letter  says  upwards  1000  houses  in  169C.'' 
j  22769  houses. 


In  Mulberry  ward 

-  920 

Upper  Delaware 

-  234 

North  Ward 

-  417 

High       -       -  - 

-  186 

Middle  - 

-  358 

Chesnut  .       .  - 

-  112 

South 

-  147 

Walnut  - 

-  105 

Lower  Del. 

-  120 

Dock      -       -■  . 

-  739 

3318 

Northern  Liberties  to 

2d  St.  bridge 

at  Stacey's  run 

-  553 

Southwark  to  north  side  of  Love  Lane  603 
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ilT"  The  Index  and  Title  Page  for  the:  first' 
\;olume  will  be  probably  isSiied  next  week. 
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